






How many do you recognize? 


Pilot’s air view of 6 of the 390 worldwide 
Delivery Points for Chevron International Products. 


Chevron International international. 

Chevron International products are available at more than 
50 major airports and 340 marine ports around the world. 

We have achieved our international status by supplying fuels 
and lubricants to the airlines of the world, ever since Lind¬ 
bergh took off for Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis 

Our growth and continued service to airlines testifies to the 
exceptional quality of both out products and our service 


Chevron 


Wc publish an international Airport Directory that lists 
major airports throughout the world at which Chevron prod¬ 
ucts are available. For your free copy, ask your local 
Chevron International representative. 

As for the cities above, you probably recognize them as: 
1. London 2. Bangkok 3. Rome 4. Hong Kong 5. Melbourne 
6. Beirut 
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Economist 


April 3, igyi 



A Tory budget 

Mi Tony Barber’s popular, 
reforming aiul ris)y budget 
seeks to stirnulat Britain’s 
fastest-ever rise M eonsump- 
tion between n»w and the 
first half of next /ear, page 13. 

What it is likely to do, 
page r )7. How Vat and eot- 
poration tax changes might 
work in iqy;, page bo. F lie 
effects on industry, page 66, 
and on everyone's pocket, 
page b8 - lot forgetting the 
pensioners’, page 75. 

What it did for Barber him* 
self, and for an unwell Harold 
Wilson, page 21 

And htw the market took 
it all, paKC 



Mujib’s fight isn’t over 

Pakistan may still face a long 
drawn-out guerrilla war and 
both India and China will face 
1 new dilemmas if Bengali 
resistance builds up, page if,. 
) How the break came about, 
: page 29. Bradford stays calm 
about it, page '-.'4. 


Brezhnev’s middle line 

Signs of change if any - are 
likely to emerge only at the 
very end of Russia's party 
congress, page 30. 


Faulkner’s honeymoon 

Ulster’s prime minister, Mt 
Brian Faulkner, has broadened 
his government: a sensible 
move, but there is a price, 
page 22. 



A criminal? 


For Americans the sentencing 
of Lieut. William Galley raises 
more questions than it 
answers, page 



Sound enough 

Mr Ghatawa\'s delayed ideas 
on commerrial radio need 
mulling over, but there is 
plenty to welcome, page 17. 
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London School of Economics higher educa¬ 
tion research unit and of the Central 
Statistical Office, concluded from the 
Glenncrsier/Wilson study that the private 
sector in education would decline “ in the 
absence of any change in public policy." 
The assumption of *' no change " in public 
policy is idiosyncratic in a civil servant who 
is also an academic. 

It has taken many years to dispel the 
myths of the Hammonds and the Coles 
and the Webbs about industrialisation and 
poverty. It must not take as long to remove 
from the discussion of reform in welfare, 
government expenditure and inflation, the 
myth that the welfare state rests on univer¬ 
sal public approval and that reconstruction 
is “ politically impossible."—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Arthur Slldon 

Institute of Economic Affairs 

London, Mi'/ 

Voluntary Service Overseas 

Sir —As you suggest (March 20th), there is 
indeed a growing feeling in developing 
countries that volunteers are not worth 
while, and that university-trained 
“ experts " arc needed. 

Most of my fellow volunteers here dis¬ 
play an amazing enthusiasm despite a 
usually heavy workload. Teachers saddled 
with fjo-hour teaching schedules cheer¬ 
fully organise extracurricular activities, and 
then during their vacations they join work 
ramps. This is not a typical characteristic 
of the older expatriates who have family 
obligations. 

When assigned to more technical tasks, 
they usually exhibit the sort of ingenious 
inventiveness which is not taught at univer¬ 
sities, and vvliirli is often worth more* than 
expertise—especially if one is isolated from 
the fruits of western technology. The 
more highly trained one is, the mmc one 
is dependent upon this technology. 

In the* absence of modem audio-visual 
aids for teaching, or advanced agricultural 
machinery, a young and enthusiastic volun¬ 
teer may be the' best substitute. Yours 
faithfully, JVter Bursiyn 

University of Nairobi, Kenya 

Rolls-Royce 

Sir Clearly the Rolls-Royce failure has 
been due* to some considerable extent to 
salary and wage: increases negotiated since 
the RB 21 1 con true t was signed. At present 
the chief concern of the trade unions 
and the press is the redundant irs which 
have resulted, and it is likely that most of 
the people involved will have to take’ jobs 
at lower salaries or wages than they have 
been getting at Rolls, if in fact they find 
any employment at all. The only solution 
which has been suggested so fai is that 
these jobs shall be retained at the expense 
of the taxpayer or of the- Americans. 

The shareholders have lost all their 
money. Would if not be both fair and 
sensible* for the employees to agree to 
some general reduction of pay as a contri¬ 
bution to solving the problem ’—Youis 
faithfully, C. W. Hodges 

Northampton 


What he ought to do 

Sir —rn your leading article (February 
27th' you state that “ total employment, 
which is a better measure than unemploy¬ 
ment, is 3 per cent lower than a year ago." 
Surely this is an error that you will wish 
to correct Industrial employment m 
December, 1970, was 3 per rrni lower 
than a year earlier las shown in your 
table, page 72), bur total employment (for 
which data are not yet available* beyond 
June, 1970) cannot possibly be clown by 
so much ; if it were, the amount of 
unemployment would have* more than 
doubled over the past year, whereas it 
has in fart increased by only 11 per cent. 
---Yours faithfully, John E. Ri ynoios 
Washington, DC Federal Reserve System 


Laos 

Sir —So you think it curious (March 27th) 
that some people are pleased that the 
recent Laos operation has ended in failure’ 
Surely it is hardly a matter for surprise 
that those wdio have for the past 2~, years 
maintained that the Vietnamese should 
dec ule their own form of government 
should feel some satisfaction, though rrgict- 
tiug the loss of human life* involved, that 
yet once more a people who really believe 
in what they aie lighting foi have over¬ 
come enormous technical odds. How do 
you think things would have gone if the 
overwhelming aii power had been on the 

otliei side* .* 

But for the obsessive fear of communism 
on the part of the United States, Vietnam 
might well have hern a united country, run 
on the lines of Jugoslavia, many years ago, 
and the United States remembered lot the 
Marshall plan and Nato, to both of which 
the west owes so much, rather than My 
Lai -Yours faithfully, A. E. G. Hawkins 
London, Ntt 


Norway 

Sir —In your article (March (ithj com¬ 
menting upon the resignation ol the Nor¬ 
wegian coalition government, you indicated 
that “ the rapid e xpansion of Norwegian 
industry has largely been based 011 the 
making of c oinponcnts for Swedish pro¬ 
ducts." 

While it is correct that Norwegian 
industry has expanded rapidly and that 
many Norwegian companies have found 
.1 market for components in Sweden, your 
statement exaggerates this growth factor 
to an extent vvhie li makes it quite 
misleading. 

Norwegian deliveries of components to 
Swedish industry had last yeai grown to 
between JCfj million and L > ", million. 
This is about o.b per cent of our total 
“industrial" exports (exclusive of agiieul 
tural products and iish) and some 4 per 
cent of our exports to Sweden. It should 
be added that Sweden now takes il> pei 
cent of Norway’s exports (12 per cent 
in iqbo). A satisfactory settlement between 
the enlarged common market and Sweden 


is therefore, as you indicate, desirable from 
the Norwegian point of view. It should, 
however, be added that the United King¬ 
dom and the EFXI countries take 37 per 
cent of Norwegian exports.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Jan Didrikskn 

Director-General, 
Oslo Federation of Norwegian Industrie's 

Africa 

Sir You say (Fcbiuary 27th) that “of 
the 41 members of the ()AU,only Tanzania, 
Uganda and Zambia are up to date* with 
their payments to the special liberation 
fund to which member states are obliged 
to contribute annually." 

Ghana has/paid fully all its contribu¬ 
tion, including aj^nrs that Mr Nkrumah’s 
government had left unpaid The part of 
your article quoted above* is therefore 
inaccurate.- Yours faithfully, S. A. Sykes 
London , SWI Ghana High Commission 


India 

Sir You say (March 13th that the 
Swatantra leader, Mr M11100 Masani, lost 
his seat in Oiissa m the mid trim elections. 
This is not cornet. Mi Masam was defeated 
not from Oiissa hut from the Rajkot con¬ 
stituent y in Gujatat.—Yours faithfully, 
Bombay M. D JIlode 


Hugh Gaitskell 

Sir I am engaged on the authorised 
biography of the* late Hugh Gaitskell. If 
any of your readers have letters from him 
in their possession I should be- most grate ¬ 
ful to be allowed to see the*m All letters 
sent will be ackimwledged, copied and in 
due course irtiimcd, and no extracts will 
be! published without the* recipient's per¬ 
mission —Yours faithfully, 

Nuffield College, Oxford 1 *. XI. Wii.iiams 


EIU Quarterly Frooonnc Review Service 
Every quarter 70 reviews cover 150 countries 

USA 

Everyone expects the economy to 
bounce back this year, but there ts 
wide disagreement on how far and 
how fast. The ElUs latest Quarterly 
Economic Review of the USA bases its 
forecasts on a deta.led examination of 
current business trends 

An annual subscription to one review 
(4 issues jnd an Annual Supplement) is £10 
(US$28) Air mail postago extra Single copies 
f3 (US$9) each Details (com the Subscription 
Dept 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 27 St James’s Place 
London SW1 Tel 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel 212 687-6850 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa AND OVER 


FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVES OF 
OUTSTANDING 

ABILITY 

* 

Currently earning 
£5,000- £10,000p.a. 


Graeme Odgcrs and Company are 
Management Consultants specialising in 
Executive Recruitment and Organisation. 
Wc are extending our register of executives 
of outstanding ability and ambition in the 
field of finance. 

Wc would like to hear from men in 
their thirties or early forties who feel that 
in developing their careers over the next 
few years they should not rule out the 
possibility of a move to a bigger job in 
another company. We are interested 
particularly in those who are happy in their 
present positions and are doing well, but 
who nevertheless wish to keep in touch with 
the market so that if an outstanding oppor¬ 
tunity comes along, they will be in a posi¬ 
tion to learn more about it. 

As a first step please write to G.D.W. 
Odgcrs, MA (Cantab) MBA (Havard), 
Managing Director, giving a brief summary 
of your experience, qualification, age and 
salary. Alternatively, write asking for more 
information about Graeme Odgers & Co. 
Any approach will be treated in the very 
strictest of confidence . 


Odgers 

MANAGEMENT CONSIU.IAN IS 
Graeme Odgers and Co. I Ad. , Adelaide House , London Bdge 
London PIC4RyDS. Telephone: 01-62604.66 



Chief Executive 
finance 

for £200 Pinion 


International Gi 


Hip 


British Oxygen requires a 
Chief Executive Finance who 
will be primarily concerned 
in formulating and control¬ 
ling the Group's financial 
policy. He will be able to call 
on the services of a variety 
of specialists and will be 
responsible to the Board 
through the Group Managing 
Director. 

In particular he will be 
required . 

★ to report, on a world¬ 
wide basis, on the 
Group's financial pro¬ 
gress, monitoring results 
against pre-determined 
parameters which he 
has helped to formulate. 

it to exercise control of 
funds, prepare compre¬ 
hensive finance plans 
and assist in their imple¬ 
mentation 

★ to make a creative con¬ 
tribution to plans for 
major investment. 


He will not be con* 
with routine account!?** 
which is handled by .. 
comprehensive Management 
Services Division. 

For this key appointment, we 
seek a man who has already 
made a proved contribution 
in a similar role and who 
will command the respect of 
his colleagues by force of his 
experience, perception and 
personality. Salary is for dis- 


Please address applications 
in confidence to : 

L. E. Smith, 

Group Managing Director. 
The British Oxygen Company 
Limited, 

Hammersmith House, 
London, W6. 

Mr Smith would be prepared 
to speak to inquirers by 
telephone (01-748 2020) 
between 2 p.m and 4 p.m 
on April 8, 1971 


For further management appointments see page 5 
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New Abbey Selective 
Investment Bonds: 
what you gain on the swings you 
don’t tose on the rounclabouts: 


Practically every Bond on the market invests 
exclusively in either Property Funds or Equity Funds. 

Some investors prefer Property, some Equity. 

But almost everyone agrees that each has its 
advantages over the other at certain times. 

Now, there is a Bond which is flexible enough 
to adjust itself to these times. 

It’s called the Abbey Selective Investment 
Bond, and it’s issued and managed by Abbey Life 
Assurance, part of the £2400 million International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 

Three factors combine to make this Bond unique. 

First, it gives investors a stake in both the 
Abbey Property Bond Fund and the Abbey Equity 
Bond Fund. 

Secondly, one third of the Abbey Selective 
Investment Bond Fund is available for distribution 
between Abbey Property Bond Fund and Abbey 
Equity Bond Fund, the proportions dependent on 
expert analysis of market conditions and trends. 


And, thirdly, you have an option to convert the 
entire underlying investment of your Bond wholly 
into Units of the Abbey Equity Bond Fund or the 
Abbey Property Bond Fund. When you convert, 
Abbey I ,ife will not make a deduction in respect of its 
own liability to Capital Gains Tax which would follow 
if an Equity or Property Bond were cashed in for 
rc-investment in the other Fund. 

In short, Abbey Selective Investment Bonds 
combine the advantages of Abbey Equity Bonds and 
Abbey Property Bonds, to offer a uniquely attractive 
investment to anyone who wants a secure and grow¬ 
ing stake in both property and equity. 

We will be happy to supply you with full details. 


Abbey Life Assurance 
Company Limited. 

ABBEY LIFE HOUSE, 190 STRAND. LONDON, WC2R1DY. 
TELEPHONE. 01-8366800. 


With so much behind us, it’s no wonder we’re ahead. 



The day we kept our cool 


You may know that if you 
take a bottle of sparkling wine 
and warm it over 70 F, the cork 
will pop spectacularly. We knew 
that, when we shipi>ed among 
other things—600 cartons of 
Australian sparkling wine from 
Down Under to London, last 
year in our insulated containers. 

The bubbly was for a famous 
firm of wine shippers in the City. 

And us? We’re Associated 
Container Transportation, ACT. 


We gave this to our client 

1. A perfect out-turn of bubbly, 
every bottle unbroached. 

2. A large saving on transit 
damage. 

T A delivery bang on time. 

■1 A considerable saving on 
unloading time. 

o. A handsome saving on 
handling costs. 

6. The use of ACT’s distinctively 
bright, light Containers. 

7. Not a single bubbly bottle 
popped en route. 


Our City friend gave 
something to ACT in return. 

A regular monthly Container 
order. 

(Jive us a ring. And name 
your day. 


Associated Container 
Transportation Ltd. 

13 f> Fenrhiiirh StrriM, London F.C 3 
Telephone 01 -481 2 >f >7 


LONDON REGION Orsett Depot. Brentwood Road. Orsett. Essex. Tel: 0376*5181. Telex: 27602. MIDLAND REGION College Road. Perry Barr. 
Birmingham B44 8DR. Tal: 021 -356 8631. Tolex: 338094. N.W. REGION Barton Dock Road. Urmston. Manchester. Tel: 061 -748 9121. Telex: 668423. 
LIVERPOOL Orrell Lane. Bootle. Liverpool L20 6NR Tel 051-525 5266. Telex: 62666. N.E. REGION Wakefield Road. Stourton. Leeds 10. Tel: 0532- 
72211. Telex: 557336. SCOTTISH REGION Gartsherrie Road. Gartsherrie. Coatbridge. Lanarkshire. Tel: 0236-27626. Telex: 778582. BRISTOL 11 Park 
Street. Bristol BS1 5NF. Tel: 0272 25557/9. BELFAST Lawther & Harvey Limited. 16-20 North Howard Street. Belfast. BT13 2LT. Tel: 0232-20244. 
Telex: 74498. DUBLIN The British & Irish Steam Packet Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 19A. 12 North Wall. Dublin 1. Tel: Dublin 41821. Telex: 5356. 
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PROPERTY 


invest now fn 
a second home 
tn the sun! s&s, 


Thrww ways you gain by buying a villa or 
apartment abroad now I 

1. Glorious sunshine holidays with magnificent I 

dub facilities. Ie. 

2. A good mcome from profitable letting under y ^ 
expert on-the-spot management 

3. A retirement you can look forward to - where 
you can afford to live really well. 


Algarve, Portugal 

LU£ BAY CLUB Beautifully planned 
Portuguese s’yle villas with patio 
gardens overlooking beach and sea in 
unspoilt fishing village. Villas with 2 to 4 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms tiom £7 500, 

PRAINHA Tastefully laid out village 
near Praia de Rocha Piope* ties Irom 
1 -bedroom studios to luxurious 4 
bedroom 2-bathroom villas wth walled 
r >atios and root gardens Houses are 
architect designed m local Algarve 
style. Prices Irom £6,000 to £14,000. 

10 year mortgages 

Coeftu Del Sol, Spain 

AGUADULCE The luxury development 
with magnificent views over the Bay of 
Almeria. Apartments in two superb 
new blocks ALMERAGUA and Laa 
YUCCAS. Spacious 2-bedroom balcony 
apartments cost from £3,300 to £4,000 
with 70% mortgages over 5 years, 
deposit £990 and monthly £47. 
Outstanding value. 


CoeU Blanca, Spain 

JAVEA Beach front apartments on 
secluded part of coast cost from £1,960. 
Other hats, villas and cottages (or 
conversion in rural Costa Blanca 
countryside from £3,600. 

Mallorca 

CALA VINAS Royal Savoy Club 
Residential offers the finest luxury 
apartments in this exclusive 
development overlooking Bay of Palma 
Fitted apartments with 1 - 3 bedrooms 
cost from £7,460 to £11,490. Rental 
income guaranteed to exceed 7% 
Unconditional money back guarantee. 

Cyprus 

CORAL BAY Now's the time to buy 
while prices aie still low. The island's 
most sophisticated residential and 
holiday village development is at 
beautiful Coral $py near historic Paphos 
Villas cos' from £3,500 upwards and 
building sites near the seb can still be 
bought for £1,500 


For full details write or telephone now, stating 
the area In which you are most interested 


PALMEH »ndpAHKEI{ 


Chartered Surveyors and Estate Agents 
63 Grgsvenor Street, London W1. Tel: 01 • 490 4801 


SWITZERLAND 


BUNDI constructs 


Apartment Houses 
Holiday Chalets 
Property Holiday Flats 

in the most beautiful regions, for Sports and 
Cures of SWITZERLAND. (Klosters, Valbella/ 
Lenzerheide, Flims/Laax etc.) - 

Comfortable buildings, favourable prices. 

For detailed information please contact: 

General Enterprise of Construction and Sale 
CLAU BUND I—CH-7310 Bad Ragaz (2) 
Tel.: 085-9-28-28 


Move your factory to King’s Lynn 


LeedsI 


• Sheffield 


{ FROM 


finmMm GOTHENBURG 

HAMBURG 
- ROTTERDAM 
mmeeyr ANTWERP 


Nottingham 


U Werbord^^SLYNN/j^/l 

Birmingham \ \ . > I 

V •Cambrtta /J 




>Luton Harwich*^-*" ’ ' * 


.VIA 

•^^^SAondont 


-.-It 'V - . 

t >**•. . ; ki « 


on the threshold of Europe 

King's Lynn is an expanding town with 
modern factories at low rents and 
plentiful cheap land for purpose built 
projects. 

Communications with London and the 
Midlands are good. And the thriving 
port has regular roll-on/roll-off and 
container sailings to Europe. 

Labour is in good supply. And there 
are new homes and good social amenities 
for the Londoners that move with their 
firms. As well as beautiful countryside 
and wide sandy beaches nearby. 

Find out more about King’s Lynn 
today by calling Kenneth Faulkner, 

Town Expansion Officer, Town Hall, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. Tel: 0553 5001. 

Or the Greater London Council on 
01-633 5000 Ext. 7494 or 7595. 
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Therte 'are two skies 

to ewerythbig.L. 



seldom do they both look so good 


This magnificent office development just off Park Lane has 
just that. The Stanhope Gate 18th Century facade has been 
retained and restored, whilst the Curzon Street elevation is 
one of the most striking examples of modern architecture to 
be seen in London. 

Sole Agent* • 

ANTHONY UPTON & CO 

1 Hill Street, 

Berkeley Square, 

London W.l. 

01-499-8666 


This supc rb headquarters building contains 23,000 sq. ft. of 
fully air-< onditioned luxury office accommodation. Behind 
the bronz i tinted heated-absorbing windows, the offices are 
fully car; ited and the amenities even include a sauna bath 
and a lan scaped terrace with Japanese garden. 

P.J.W1LLIAMS & CO 

6 Strattoi Street, 

Piccadilly, 

London V.l. 

01-493-41(4 


AN OFFICE DEVELOPMENT BY AMALGAMATED INVESTMENT & PROPERTY CO LTD 
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If die Chinese for'submerged tunnel'escapes yoii, asfcCostain. 


We happen to know. It's one of the things 
our world-wide construction work has taught us. 

As leaders of a joint venture of international 
construction companies, we are forging ahead with 
the mile long submerged tube tunnel under 
Hong Kong Harbour. This £10.75 million contract 
is scheduled to provide the Island's first link with 
the mainland by September 1972. 

We are Richard Costain, Britain's foremost 
overseas Civil Engineering Contractor. Nearly half 
our £100 million turnover is carried out overseas, 
so naturally we have tremendous international 
knowledge as well as technical skill and vast 
resources. International financing, differing 
climates and terrains, customs and laws have all 
become part of our experience. 

Wherever and whatever the project—civil 
and mechanical engineering, building construction, 
dredging or mining, we translate it into reality with 
the utmost efficiency. 

This is what the international language of 
Costain means. 


- 1 . 1 , 

a « * (i * t - « « * « * £ * M 4 * * * * 
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*1# Hit **8 "Mil ft 
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Costain spleen here 


Client The Cross-Harbour Tunnel Company Consulting Engineers' Scott Wilson Kirkpatrick & Partners, Freeman Fox Si Partners 



Richard Costain Lid, 111 Westminster Bridge Road, London SEl.Telephone 01-928 4977Telex No. London 23347 
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A Tory budget! 


Mr Barber’s budget speech on Tuesday was an enormously 
successful parliamentary performance, a radical blue¬ 
print for admirable tax reforms in the next two years, 
and a piece of short-term policy-making that did not come 
to grips with the main pressing problems before the 
British economy. The three prongs of Britain’s very 
real economic crisis, as they loomed before Mr Barber 
on Tuesday, were (a) that the country was trapped in 
its worst-ever cost inflation, (b) that it was heading for 
its worst unemployment and investment recession since 
the war, and (c) that there were worrying signs that 
any increase in internal demand is still leading to a far- 
more-than proportional increase in imports. 

The Chancellor decided to do something about the 
second of these problems, but to take a chance in ignoring 
the other two. The Treasury believed that, even without 
any measures to restimulate demand, Britain’s gross 
domestic product would still have risen by a bit over 
2 per cent between the first halves of 1971 and 1972, 
but that this sluggardly growth rate would cause 
“ unemployment to continue to rise fairly strongly.” Mr 
Barber’s budget strategy has been to try to give us back 1 
per cent of our national output that would otherwise 
have gone to waste. He has loosened monetary and 
fiscal policy sufficiently to try to make this year’s target 
rise in gdp 3.1 per cent. 

The relaxation in monetary policy is greater than Mr 
Barber admits. This is not because of Thursday’s expected 
—and duly announced—cut of 1 per cent in Bank rate, 
but because the Bank of England is being allowed to 
follow its philosophy of not using restriction of credit as 
economic policy’s cutting edge. The Chancellor’s judg¬ 
ment that “ there would be dangers for liquidity and 
employment if we sought immediately to reduce the 
growth of money supply below 3 per cent a quarter” 
implies that, at a time when the target rate for growth 
in real output is 3 per cent a year, the permitted increase 
in money supply will be up to 12 per cent a year ; if the 
velocity of circulation remains stable, this suggests that 
the target rate for inflation is up to 9 per cent a year— 


which ii not what one would have thought that Tories 
would c teer. 

It is t ue that the Chancellor added that “ as the rise in 
costs an 1 prices is moderated, so the aim will be to slow 
down tie growth of the money supply.” But a slackness 
in contr >1 over the money supply does not sit well beside 
the fact that the other weapon he is using to try to raise 
gdp betvreen now and the first half of 1972 by 1 per cent 
(ie, by sime £450 million a year) is £546 million of tax 
reliefs in 1971-72. It is broadly fair to say that this £546 
million 1 tras distributed with two ends in view. One eye 
was kept on the generally sensible objectives set out in the 
Tory d iction manifesto, and the other eye was kept 
on the vi iry real need to make this speech a parliamentary 
success. 

Mr Buber achieved this second object beyond expecta¬ 
tions, aid this is of real importance for the country. 
The wor it periods of economic mismanagement in Britain 
since thi war have been when the battered Chancellor 
of the cay has last his self-confidence in his ability to 
control ivents (certainly in 1947, possibly in mid-1951, 
probably in early 1962, and again in 1966-67). Last 
Tuesday morning even his friends feared that Tony 
Barber might fall towards the same slough. By that 
afternoon, hardly believing his luck, he was walking 
on air a< ross the scene of his greatest triumph. 

Since a tide in British history could just conceivably 
have turned during Mr Barber’s speech, it is worth 
detailing what occurred. The first Conservative cheers 
rang out when he said that “ the House will be pleased 
to know that I have arranged to repay in advance 
tomorrov ” a substantial part of Britain’s remaining debt 
to the Iitemational Monetary Fund. It is not very dear 
why the lard-headed businessmen’s party should enthus¬ 
iastically cheer this early repayment of a cheap 3$ per 
cent loai , out of hot money that Britain is having to 
continue to borrow from foreign gnomes at around 7 
per cent; but celebration of honourably uneconomic 
actions ir international finance has become one of British 
politidam’ traditional tribal rites. Mr Barber next 
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announced that the increase in old age pensions is to 
be up at the top end of most people’s expectations, 
from £8.10 to £9.70 a week for a married pensioned 
couple who have other resources—with the shoddy 
result that financial stringency will again oblige the 
Government to see that the poorest pensioners mi needs- 
tested supplementary benefits do not get as large a rise 
as better-off pensioners do. The £560 million a year 
bill for these higher national insurance benefits is to be 
raised mainly by an increase in weekly contributions, 
which rightly is not being laid on the poorest workers. 
The flat-rate weekly contribution paid by those earning 
under £18 a week will not .rise. But the 3.25 per cent 
graduated contribution at present laid on earnings 
between £18 and £30 a week is to be lifted to 4.35 
per cent next September, and will extend to earnings 
up to £42 a week. This means that anybody earning 
£42 or over a week will pay 65P a week, or nearly 
£34 a year, more than he does now. That is the biggest 
consequence of the budget for many families, and Mr 
Barber’s way was made easier on Tuesday because few 
MPs seemed to grasp this. The burden on employers of 
their share of the higher contributions will more than 
cancel their gains from the cut in corporation tax, and 
will fall especially on employers of the highest paid. 

The Chancellor ran into a barrage of Labour heckling 
for his entirely sensible extension of earned income relief 
to all surtax payers, so that people earning over £ 18,500 
a year, who have hitherto had 91J per cent of their 
marginal incomes mulcted in tax, will henceforth have 
to pay the new top rate of “ only ” 75.4 per cent. He 
turned the tables on this heckling partly because he 
has concentrated his reliefs on ordinary income tax 
allowances this year entirely on children’s allowances ; 
broadly, all parents who pay full income tax will get 
a new tax relief worth between £15 and £16 a year 
for each child they have. Because British taxpayers have 
more than 10 million children Mr Barber was able to 
say that he is giving back £163 million this year to 
parents and only £16 million to surtax payers ; the 
reasonable social objection, which did not seem to register 
immediately with the House, is that parents too poor 
to pay income tax get nothing at all. 

Mr Barber then moved smoothly through his £75 
million-odd a year of 1971-72 reliefs in corporation and 
other mostly anti-capitalist taxes. He thus came up 
to his consideration of indirect taxes, having told 
the House that he was going to try to stimulate total 
demand by 1 per cent of gdp, with the transparent 
implication that he still had some £300 million-odd 
to give back. There seemed little room for doubt which 
indirect tax he would choose. He must, he said, tell 
the House of his regret that “ Selective Employment 
Tax, so disliked, but which now yields some £500 million 
a year, cannot be abolished this year.” This was a 
manifest manoeuvre before trying to deliver a sucker’s 
punch, but there are always many suckers in partisan 
politics. “ Broken pledges. Shame. Yaroo,” cried the 
Labour benches, in what appears to have become this 
House’s vernacular. “ I have, however, decided,” went on 
Mr Barber gleefully, “ that as from the earliest practicable 


date, July 5th, all the rates of Set shall be cut by half.” 
And now he was ’’sailing into his peroration on a rising 
wave of huge delight, so that at the end the Conservative 
benches rose as one man in jubilation ; and a sea of 
waving order papers proclaimed that he had saved the 
morale of the party and possibly of the investing classes. 
The question remained, as usual, whether he had also 
helped to save the economy. 


The expected profile for the economy in the year ahead, 
which emerges from the detailed tables in the Treasury’s 
Financial Statement, is important and strange. First, the 
Treasury reports that the long-forecast British recession 
has already begun. It calculates that real gdp in this 
first half of 1971 is already running some per cent 
below gdp in the last half of 1970, and the 3.1 per cent 
rise forecast between now and the first half of 1972 
therefore starts from this depressed level. Secondly, the 
rise in spending associated with this 3.1 per cent rise 
in gdp is expected to concentrate in precisely the two 
least desirable sectors. The biggest forecast of all between 
the first halves of 1971 and 1972 is for a 6.3 per cent 
rise in the volume of imports, against only a 2.3 per 
cent rise forecast in exports ; as the rise in import prices 
(especially of oil) must be added to this, the implication 
is that the Government is expecting some bad sets of 
monthly trade figures in the year ahead--although it 
apparently trusts that Britain’s ever-buoyant invisible 
receipts, plus some further rise in export prices, will 
keep the current balance of payments in the black. 
The other startling forecast between the first halves of 
1971 and 1972 is that real consumers’ expenditure in 
Britain should rise by 5.3 per cent, or over £ 1 h billion 
in terms of annual rates. This is a bigger forecast rise 
than can be traced in any whole year in British history ; 
it exceeds the ycar-on-year rises in consumption in even 
the pre-election boom years of 1959 and 1964. Amid 
mounting unemployment, the Tories’ righteous cry in this 
year’s by-elections may truthfully be that “ you’ve never 
had it better faster.” 

This extraordinary rise seems to be predicated partly 
on the tax reliefs that Mr Barber has given, and partly 
on the Treasury’s belief that, even without these reliefs, 
consumers’ expenditure would have started to rise 
significantly after mid-1971 anyway. The Economist 
doubts this latter assumption, and that is why we suspect 
the forecast of a £i£ billion consumer spree is too 
large. Normally, this should mean that we should also 
expect the rise in real gdp to be less, and thus expect 
unemployment to continue to rise. But the factor which 
gives pause to any Cassandra is the possible effect 
of this budget in boosting confidence ifi private industry. 
The Chancellor is still counting on only a measly \ per 
cent rise in total private investment between the first 
halves of 1971 and 1972, and this may be more than 
accounted for by the surge which is beginning to be 
felt in private housebuilding. Private industrial invest¬ 
ment is expected to remain in the doldrums, even if 
not on the sharp downslide. The hope in the City of 
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London is that its own rapturous welcome to the budget 
on Tuesday may be repeated in industrial boardrooms, 
and cause real investment to recover. 

There are some features of the budget which it is 
right to go into raptures about. The “ green paper ” 
strategy, under which the Chancellor is taking action 
now so as to be able to implement important reforms 
in the budgets of 1972 and 1973, is discussed in more 
detail on pages 60 and 68. It follows lines that have long 
been advocated by this newspaper, but that meeker 
Chancellors have sometimes accepted from civil servants 
to be “administratively impossible.” By mid-1973 the 
Government’s firm intent is that Britain should have 
merged income tax and surtax into a single graduated 
personal tax, in which the first slice of investment income 
will be taxed at only the same rate as earned income ; it 
should have replaced purchase tax and the remainder 
of Set by the much more logical value-added tax ; and 
it should have moved to a corporation tax that does not 
discriminate in favour of retained rather than distributed 
profits. 

The Government also expects to have concluded 
its promised talks with the bankers, and brought in a new 
system of monetary regulation that will operate “ on 
the banks’ resources,” instead of relying on the present 
absurd bank lending ceilings (which, as Mr Barber 
rightly said, “ perpetuate a rationing approach which is 
inimical to innovation in banking, and which tends 
to stultify competition”). These are strong moves to 
long-overdue changes, and they must be added to the 
fact that by the end of this, their first budget, the 
Conservatives have cut Set in half, cut corporation tax 
by 5 per cent, taken six old pence off the income tax, 
and introduced total tax reductions which (taking last 
October’s and this week’s measures together) will amount 
to well over £1 billion in a full year. If Mr Heath had 


boasted in last June’s election campaign that his 
Government would make even half of these tax cuts 
in his first nine months, nobody would have dared to 
believe him. 

On the other hand, few people would have believed 
it possible, either, that a Conservative government would 
not have taken more stringent action while annual 
wage inflation mounted to 14 per cent; and that it 
would present a budget on the assumption that imports 
in the year ahead should rise at an annual rate some 
£340 million higher than the assumed rise in exports 
—without any visible contingency plan to put into effect 
if this does turn external payments awry. It is a sad 
but reasonable guess that the most likely recourse then will 
be a return of stop-go policies at a time when male 
unemployment will probably still be over 4 per cent. The 
strength of this budget is its Tory boldness and Mr 
Barber’s justified claim that it represents “ the most 
comprehensive and far-reaching reform of the tax system 
this century.” The weaknesses of this budget are that it 
contains no policies for checking cost inflation or pro¬ 
tecting the balance of payments. The Chancellor himself 
said on Tuesday that he must “ end with this warning. 
All hopes) for the future will be but dust in our mouths if 
we do not repel the assault upon the value of our money.” 
He has taken a risk, and he knows that he has taken a risk. 
He has brought in a budget that industry had asked for. 
He has not brought in a- budget that breaks in any 
way with the Prime Minister’s abhorrence of anything 
resembling an incomes policy, despite what is happening 
at Ford and elsewhere (sec page 66). In those limits Mr 
Barber has brought in the best budget he could. Whether 
it will keep the taste of dust from his mouth is a matter 
which this week his party and the City were both 
preferring not to think about. They were sipping instead 
at most heady champagne. 



Unity at gunpoint 

East Pakistan's Sheikh Mujib looks a loser today, but it is more 
likely that President Yahya has chosen the road that 
leads to a civil war he cannot win 


President Yahya has taken desperate action. He has 
chosen to break the deadlock about Pakistan’s future by 
breaking Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and hi£ Awami 
League. No one thought he would dare to try, and still 
less that he would succeed. But now it seems that the 
army, after its sharp and bloody takeover, has the upper 
hand. The reports from foreign journalists whom the 
army failed to expel quickly enough show that in Dacca, 
at least, the army’s claim to have won control was 
accurate. And, after prolonged fighting, the same may 
now be true of Chittagong, the province’s main port. 
How much resistance there still is elsewhere is unclear 
(see page 29). The army owed its apparent success to the 
suddenness with which it struck—arresting a number of 
the Awami League leaders as well as shooting up parts 
of Dacca—and the unpreparedness of the Awami 
organisation. 


But though he may have pacified the main cities, 
shattered the Awami leadership and cowed many Bengalis 
into submissivencss, President Yahya’s problems are only 
just beginning. He will find it difficult to police the 
countryside: much of East Pakistan, split by innumerable 
waterways, is the sort of terrain regular soldiers hate but 
guerrillas love. 

Like neighbouring West Bengal, East Pakistan has its 
share of proPeking peasant revolutionaries preaching 
violence. So long as Sheikh Mujib promised the fruits of 
autonomy through negotiation they remained weak and 
eclipsed by Sheikh Mujib’s rising star. But now that the 
army has moved in so bloodily, their argument that 
violence can only be met with violence may seem 
unanswerable. Presumably their numbers will rise. And 
so will the level of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
which, by the time the monsoon comes in May or June, 
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will make most of East Pakistan impassable for any troops 
but the men with an automatic and a sack of rice. No 
doubt the guerrillas will be pretty uncoordinated, 
because the army seems to have rounded up a good 
many of their potential leaders ; but even a disorganised 
resistance may be widespread enough to tie down a lot of 
the 70,000 troops in the eastern region. And President 
Yahya has a major logistics problem in getting supplies 
and reinforcements all the way from West Pakistan. 

There are other problems for President Yahya besides 
the threat of guerrilla action. He will have to get the life 
of the province, which has been running at a trickle 
for the past month, moving again ; and this with a- 
population embittered by the reimposition of West 
Pakistani military rule. The bitterness will have been 
compounded by the army’s apparent disregard for civilian 
casualties. Some Bengalis willing to serve the martial 
law regime will of course be found ; a lot of others are 
just not going to co-operate. President Yahya may well 
have to import Punjabis to run the civil service, and 
use the army to run essential services. Nor has he any 
guarantee that West Pakistan will keep quiet. It probably 
will. But the minority provinces of Baluchistan and North 
West Frontier have already shown sympathy for Sheikh 
Mujib’s ideas about provincial autonomy. Martial law 
will presumably continue to apply in West Pakistan, and 
even Mr Bhutto may weary of a situation which prevents 
him from taking power in any shape. 

In the same speech in which he branded Sheikh Mujib 
a traitor, President Yahya reiterated that his main aim 
remained the transfer of power to the people’s elected 
representatives " as soon as the situation permits.” But 
when will it permit ? And whom will he regard as an 
acceptable elected representative of East Pakistan ? If 
Sheikh Mujib is ruled out the president will either have 
to hope that a quisling will emerge to negotiate with him, 
or call new elections. Unless these elections are rigged 
it is hard to see anyone now winning the East Pakistani 
vote except on a ticket, not of autonomy, but ol indepen¬ 
dence. It does seem that unless President Yahya drops 
Ms present definition of the “ unity and integrity ” of 
Pakistan he will never shed the office he so fervently 
disclaims. 

The optimistic hope is that tight martial law will cool 
the situation down to a point where some sort of negotia¬ 
tions on provincial autonomy could start again. This 
hope depends on w’hether you believe that President 
Yahya was negotiating at Dacca in good faith or just 
buying time for military preparations. There is evidence 
that he was doing both. But if the president did not 
think the talks would solve anything, it is difficult not to 
agree with him. For the talks were only about the 
conditions of Sheikh Mujib’s attendance at the national 
assembly ; they did not tackle the real, question of the 
Sheikh’s six-point autonomy plan for East Pakistan. And 
those sue points would inevitably have divided President 
Yahya and Sheikh Mujib sooner or later. Control of 
foreign trade would have led East Pakistan to trade with 
India, tytliqh would have given it one of the main attri¬ 
butes of a separate foreign policy. There is no halfway 
house in the kind of autonomy Sheikh Mujib was demand- 
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ing. So, however much one may dislike what President 
Yahya has done, it is difficult not to agree with him that 
negotiations over Sheikh Mujib’s demands could only 
result in all or nothing. President Yahya has decided 
on nothing. 

The fact that Bengali resistance seems to have been 
easily crushed by the army makes it unlikely that anyone 
abroad is going to offer recognition to Bangla Desh. 
But guerrilla activity may get outside help, notably from 
India. On Wednesday the Indian parliament unanimously 
passed a resolution, moved by Mrs Gandhi, condemning 
the use of force in East Pakistan. There is pressure on 
Mrs Gandhi to go further than this ; West Bengalis have 
already offered arms and shelter to East Pakistani 
“ freedom-fighters.” But Mrs Gandhi is alive to the dangers 
of overt, official support. She has warned Indians that 
“ one wrong step or one wrong word may have an effect 
entirely different to what we all intend.” She should be 
as cautious in her acts as her words. The Pakistani army 
would crack down on the Bengalis all the harder if 
Indian involvement were suspected. 

No doubt Mrs Gandhi also fears the long-term effects 
of guerrilla co-operation between East and West Bengal. 
If maoist propaganda came to replace Hindu-Moslem 
mistrust, it could lay the foundation of a united Bengal, 
independent of India, too. But Mrs Gandhi will find it 
hard to seal off India’s 900-mile border with East 
Pakistan ; and unofficial Indian support would create 
the classic recipe for guerrilla success—with East Pakistani 
guerrillas striking out of a safe Indian hinterland. 

Not surprisingly, there has been not a word from 
Peking about the crisis. The Chinese must be having 
difficulty in making their minds up. On the one hand 
they have helped to equip the army and have supported 
it over Kashmir—a policy which has won them warm 
praise from West Pakistanis, and Mr Bhutto in particular. 
The Chinese have close links with West Pakistan—an all- 
weather road through the Himalayas has just been opened 
—and they also have a strategic interest in maintaining 
their most-favoured-nation status in this area where four 
nations meet. On the other hand, the Bengali revolt may 
develop into just the sort of “ liberation war ” that 
Peking usually feels tempted to support. Of course, 
maoists are going to play a large part in any guerrilla 
campaign in East Pakistan. But Chinese support for the 
Bengalis would mean support for a movement which 
wants closer relations with India, and would jeopardise 
China’s special relationship with West Pakistan. 

This is the first time Peking has been confronted with 
such a stark choice between national and ideological 
interests. The Chinese would probably like to duck the 
whole dilemma by ignoring it. That will be difficult if 
a call for help comes from the Bengalis. But at the 
moment outside help will only keep a bloody civil war 
dragging cm. Foreign sympathisers with East Pakistan’s 
plight would be better advised to use such influence as 
they have in urging President Yahya to offer a resumption 
of the dialogue with Bengal before he finds himself 
fighting an insoluble guerrilla war. 
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Sound in principle 

Mr Chataway has redeemed the Tories' pledge to introduce commercial 
radio, but his proposals are still no more than a skeleton 


The white paper on local commercial radio* is so 
imprecise in its proposals and leaves so many questions 
unanswered it could well have been published as a green 
paper for discussion. That is how it should be regarded, 
and it is none the worse for that. Mr Chataway,- the 
Minister for Posts and Telecommunications, has been 
subject to so many pressures behind the scenes that it 
will be better to have the debate out in the open before 
firm decisions are made. What he has done now is to 
allinn the Government’s intention to establish a com¬ 
mercial radio network of up to 60 local stations. What 
must still be decided is how it will operate. 

Mr Chataway proposes to give the job of overseeing 
commercial radio to the Independent Television Authority 
and that is probably the right thing to do. (The Television 
Act will need a small amendment but that need not worry 
anyone.) The alternative would have been to create a 
new, separate authority, and the fewer institutional 
empires the better. The ITA itself—to be renamed the 
Independent Broadcasting Authority—is not renowned 
for its cost-consciousness as it is, and it should certainly 
take it easy over (offering new recruits loans for house 
purchase: the £7oo,ooo-odd it has already advanced is 
sufficient proof of its warm heart. But its new men will 
have to be of good enough calibre to make sure that 
commercial radio attains and keeps the standards which 
Mr Chataway clearly expects. 

The arguments in the white paper for ending the 
BBC monopoly of radio could have been used to justify 
the setting up of a national commercial radio system 
offering a national alternative to the BBC. That is what 
Mr Chataway himself wanted, but stronger voices inside 
the Government and a strong lobby outside defeated 
him. So it is to be local commercial radio. Even so, 
the local stations are to be linked in a network and 
they will receive a service of national and international 
news from a central news company. The minister also 
recognises the possibilities of a number of stations joining 
together to form networks within the network ; some 
such arrangement will certainly be needed to finance the 
making of quality programmes. 

There should be some genuine competition with the 
BBC, therefore, however limited. There will be competi¬ 
tion at the local level in providing news and information: 
the Government will expect commercial radio stations to 
foster “a greater public awareness of local affairs and 
involvement in the community.” But, as the white paper 
points out, they will also have to compete with Radio i 
and Radio 2, for that is where the size of audience 
they need to attract advertisers is to be found. That means 
pop music and light music, comedy, light entertainment, 
quiz shows, panel games. And that is where the danger 
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lies that the fight for audiences will lead to a general 
debasement of radio standards, and where the new 
authority will be most tested. 

By broadcasting on medium wave as well as vhf, the 
local stations will be able to get at their audience 
effectively at the times when it is at its biggest—during 
the daytime. But by night the range and quality of 
medium wave transmissions fall sharply, so the audiences 
for the commercial stations—and therefore their money¬ 
making potential—will fall sharply, too. Up to a quarter 
of their revenue has to be earned at night: and in winter 
that includes the whole breakfast-time audience. The 
white paper does not say where the stations are to be 
sited ; nor does it place a lower limit on the size of 
localities to be allowed a station. Mr Chataway has said 
he would like to see experiments to discover whether 
stations serving populations as low as 100,000 could 
be made to pay. The only way he will get anyone to 
undertake experiments of that kind is by offering an 
inducement. The best way would be to make it a condition 
that the companies which arc given licences to run 
stations in, say, London, Birmingham and Manchester 
should also take on one or more of the smaller stations. 
It is sensible to allow local and regional newspapers to 
take an interest in local commercial radio because they 
are likely to lose advertising revenue to it. 

What can be welcomed without reserve is the intention 
to establish a national news company. Mr Chataway, who 
has worked for both Independent Television News and 
BBC current affairs programmes, knows better than most 
the immense benefits which have flowed from competition 
between ITN and BBC. It is also right that, with the 
especial emphasis which radio gives to news, as a proven 
way of pulling in audiences, there should be an alternative 
source. Again, the white paper leaves open the decision 
about who should operate this news company. What is 
implicit is that it should be self-financing, that is to say 
that it should receive its share of the revenue which 
comes from the advertisements attracted by its news 
programmes. That will free it from the frustrations 
suffered by ITN, which depends for its income upon the 
programme contractors. But the cost of setting up and 
running a radio news organisation, capable of rivalling 
the BBC, might be £500,000, or even as much as 
£750,000, a year. So how much news would it be 
expected to sell to the others, and at what sort of rates ? 
Until the economics are clearer there must be doubts 
about whether a company—be it one set up by ITN and 
linked to it, or an entirely new one—can take the chance 
of heavy, initial losses, although there is no doubt that 
established news and information stations are doing well 
in the United States. Certainly an all-news company would 
not be hamstrung by the excessive demands of Equity, 
the Performing Rights Society and the Musicians’ Union. 
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The underdeveloped sex 

The women's liberationists may look ridiculous but the cause 
of women's rights is not. Too many women lack the best 
contraceptive—an interesting job outside the home 


Yes, women do need liberation. To deny that just 
because some of the current feminists seem humourless, 
strident womb-haters would be to deny the obvious. 
The female half of the population is nowhere near 
adequately represented in the political, intellectual or 
commercial life of Britain or any other country. In 
Britain, more than twice as many men as women go to 
university. Only 26 out of the 630 members of Parliament 
arc women. Only 8 per cent of the administrative class 
of civil servants are women. There are no more than 
500 women engineers in the whole country. Progress 
toward equal pay for women is going very slowly ; only 
women butchers (all 2,500 of them) out of 93 groups 
of workers surveyed recently were earning as much as 
men doing the same job (although the absence of equal 
pay has certainly kept more women in actual employment 
in the past year). There are no statistics to show how 
many of the country’s 29 million women are pregnant 
against their wishes, or how many do not know, because 
it is considered not to be their business, how much their 
husbands arc earning. 

The origins of the current Women’s Liberation 
Movement can be traced to the United States in the 
early 1960s. They go back, of course, to the women’s 
suffrage movement itself, but as Miss Kate Millett rightly 
says, in her generally confused “ Sexual Politics,” the 
granting of the vote to women was followed by a counter¬ 
revolution. Women began to break into the professions, 
into political and academic life, but then stopped. There 
arc about the same percentage of women doctors in the 
United States (a meagre 7 per cent) as there were in 
1910. In Britain too women advanced, then halted. 
In the general election of 1950 there were 126 women 
candidates for office. In 1970 there were 83. What seems 
to have happened was that women were forced back 
into the home by male prejudice against their intrusion, 
by the psychological theories that a young child suffered 
greatly if deprived of the attentions of its mother, and 
by the increasing shortage of domestic help. 

The situation in the United States was bound to 
explode. After the war women in great numbers were 
encouraged to get full university degrees, then they were 
exiled to suburbia and forbidden to compete with men. 
In the 1960s three things happened to bring them 
angrily out again. There was the publication of Mrs 
Betty Fricdan’s “ The Feminine Mystique ” which told 
them that i^frcy had been tricked. There was the 
contraceptive, revolution. And there was the Civil Rights 
Act of 1904, which happened to forbid discrimination 
in employment qot only on the basis of race but of 
sex. The whokt^vision of what was male and female 
fell open tO } challenge. Yet American women still do 
not do well in politics. Only one out of 100 senators 
is a woman and .only 12 out of 534 members of the 


House of Representatives are. The Nixon cabinet is 
all-male. 

In Britain the women’s liberationists have been more 
muted, and have seemed even more a middle class 
minority, but that simply means they have more to 
fight against. (The extent to which men in Britain eat 
and drink separately from women never fails to astonish 
visitors.) Mr Barber took a long-overdue step in his 
budget when he announced that in the 1972-73 tax 
year the eighteenth century practice of aggregating a 
woman’s income with that of her husband for tax 
purposes would be stopped at least for her earned income 
(see page 68). 

Much more still might be done to encourage women’s 
return to work if the costs of paying someone to mind their 
children were considered a legitimate business expense. 
Women should not be compelled to retire at an earlier 
age than men do (a misplaced bit of chivalry, if there 
ever was, for women’s life expectancy is longer and they 
need more money to see them out). Moreover, they need 
the kind of guaranteed job security during the months 
surrounding childbirth which has been much more 
forthcoming in eastern Europe. 

The women who marched from Hyde Park to Trafalgar 
Square in March said that they wanted equal pay, 
equal education, free contraceptives, abortion on demand 
and 24-hour child-care centres. That they should still have 
to march to demand the first two is a very serious criticism 
of British society. That the last three were so unrealistic 
is a measure of what is wrong with the movement. What 
deters millions of women from using contraceptives is not 
so much the cost (from 23 to 50 pence for a month’s 
supply of contraceptive pills, not much more than they 
pay for sanitary napkins which, for some reason, the 
liberationists do not demand free of charge) but the lack 
of information and the courage to go and get them. The 
Family Planning Association cannot afford to advertise 
its clinics on television. Abortion presents the same kind 
of complex problems. What women need are more 
national health facilities for getting abortions performed, 
and for psychological counselling as well, not an instant 
operation with no questions asked. 

What women still need most of all is to aspire higher. 
In order to do this, they ought to be admitted to the 
working force on a more flexible basis, with time out 
for child-rearing, and they require help of all sorts— 
from tax incentives to child-care centres in offices, factories 
and housing estates - -in looking after the children once 
they have them. Society must encourage women to believe 
that caring for children is socially useful work and that, 
moreover, it is a temporary job. Schools should take the 
lead where families do not and persuade girls, especially 
those who do not go to university, to prepare themselves 
for long, rewarding lives. 
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It plays fran a very special score 


You probably think of Laing as a big yellow sign on a 
complex construction site. And of course we hope we’re 
the contractors you would think of first when you have a 
project in mind. 

But—for a moment—we would like you to think of 
us as something more like an orchestra: a tightly-knit 
team of many different skills and disciplines 
that has to keep in time and work harmoni 
ously. It takes quite a lot of ‘conducting’. 

And before they can start, someone has 
to write the score: produce a 
programme of operations, planned 
and priced down to the last cubic metre 
of aggregate and the last man-hour. 

Behind our costing and estimating 
is 122 years of experience-much of it 
stored in the memory bank of our 
computer. And the final result is a 
planning technique of our own devising 
—Cascade Programming. (It’s a highly 
sophisticated combination of bar chart 
and critical path.) 

One of its virtues is that it can 
cope with the unforeseen. If one 
little thing goes wrong, the whole 
programme ahead can be adjusted 
almost instantly, so that completion is 
still reached by the most efficient path. 

Our ‘artists’ include not only the 
skilled construction men, but engineers 
and surveyors, geologists and research 
workers (ours is the world’s biggest 
[company-owned Research and 
Development establishment in its field). 

Designers too, if need be. And of course 
the management team that co-ordinates 
them all. In fact, we’ve got all the resources 
to take on an entire project, from the 
moment of its conception inside your head. 

The kind of contract we work to depends, 
entirely on the job we are asked to do. 

On some projects our Target Contract is best.- 

If the cost is lower than the agreed target we share the 
difference with our client; if it’s higher we pay the extra 
Why not try this form of contract? 

Trumpet-blowing apart, we’d like to tell you more 
about ourselves. Our Commercial Managing Director, 
John Michie, is on 01-959 3636 . 



LAINC 



[John Laing Construction Limited * Building, civil, mechanical and industrial enineering contractors 






How to find a needle in a 
wild wet haystack. 


Day or night, any weather is flying 
weather for the Westland Sea King. 

Because a Sea King is not just another 
flying machine. It is a system, comprising 
a powerful long-range helicopter, with 
twin-engine safety, built around some of 
the world's most advanced avionics. These 
avionics have been developed specially for 
the jobs Sea King can do with such 
reliability and precision—search and 


rescue, ami-submarine warfare or 
miriesweeping, for instance. 

Precision? Put Sea King into its 
complete!) automatic hover at 30 ft. Dial 
‘zero’ on the height-set control. The 
helicopter will descend until the tyres kiss 
the ground, but without compressing the 
landing ge;ir—because to do so would 
mean going down to minus one foot. Such 
arc Sea King standards. 


Now Norway has chosen Sea King, this 
product of Westland Helicopters Limited, 
Europe’s most experienced constructor, 
will be in service with four countries. 


Westland 

WESTLAND HELICOPTERS LIMITED ENGLAND 
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Relief and congratulationslfor 
Barber's budget I 


When Mr Heath set off for the 
Commons on Tuesday afternoon to 
hear Mr Barber introduce his budget 
he knew that the cheers of his own 
»side were in store. When they came— 
and he himself led the standing 
ovation for Mr Barber, who had 
spoken for just short of two hours— 
he must have been almost as (thankful 
and elated as Mr Barber was himself. 
It is not simply that the laitest opinion 
polls had put Labour 10 points ahead 
of ithe Government ; Mr Health can 
afford to ignore such figures this early 
in power. But anything short of an 
outstanding performance by his 
Chancellor, however good the news 
he had for Tory ears, could have 
presented Mr Health with a real politi- 
tical problem. The bruising criticism 
that Mr Barber has suffered for his 
inept parliamentary performances has 
been reflected over Tory and senior 
civil servants’ dinner tables. Another 
poor performance by Mr Barber would 
have made even the loyal Mr Heath 
start wondering whence and when he 
could move his friend. 

Unfortunately, Mr Barber’s itrial by 
parliamentary ordeal is not yet over. 
When he introduced his mini-budget 
last October he also did a competent 
job. It was his subsequent speeches that 
were disastrous, and Mr Barber wiill 
be glad when his speech winding up 
the budget debate is behind him. He 
really must make another very good 
speech then ito keep his reputation 
rolling upwards. 

A parliamentary reputation which 
did suffer somewhat on Tuesday was, 
surprisingly, Mr Harold Wilson’s. The 
speech made by the Leader of ithe 
Opposition immediately after the 
budget statement is one of the most 
difficult speeches of the year for any 
politician, and it would perhaps be 
wiser if oppositions returned to the 


old practice of just utteriij a few 
generalities after the budfet and 
leaving the leader's main sp|ch until 
the next day. But at times or|Tuesday 
Mr Wilson seemed to be in |iat very 
unusual position for him of l>cing at 
a loss for words. His pei >rmance 
renewed questions on both si s of the 
House that perhaps Mr Wi >n’s five 
and a half years of the pi niership 
had taken more out of him \ an most 
people had supposed, and thv he had 
lost his old zest for party poli cs. That 
could still be true, but t c more 
mundane explanation that \ Wilson 
was suffering from a very sc t throat 
sounds more convincing. 

Whatever the explanatior for his 
poorish performance, Mr W son was 
still capable of drumming up the 
phrase which will set the tone of 
Labour’s attack on the budge; i/t was, 
he said, a two nations’ bud tt. That 
could prove quite effect e, for 
although Mr Barber genera r got a 
rave press on Wednesday mo ling, the 
two largest circulating tab ids—the 
Daily Mirror and the A’uw-|ran the 
“ there’s not much in it for tb working 
class ” theme pretty strongly In fact, 
the Mirror's splash headline as “ It's 
the rich wot ge£s the pleasui !” and 
that paper counts among the working 
class. The danger in Labour line of 
attack is, of course, tha/t they c uld well 
become even more identifie as the 
miserable party. 

But Mr Barber’s predecc or, Mr 
Jenkins, could tell him that, lowever 
well received a budget is by lis own 
side at Westminster, the electc tte does 
not always respond in the sari i gleeful 
fashion. The euphoria whi<. is so 
apparent in and around the < >mmons 
docs not always last the wee among 
party voters in the country. It s, there¬ 
fore, an even greater pity tha the two 
by-elections which polled on ' hursday 



Budget cheer leader 


could not be anything like a test of 
public opinion in any circumstances. 

At Liverpool, Scotland, the consti¬ 
tuency will disappear entirely at the 
general election, and there is not much 
left of i/t even now. Although Labour 
won easily at the last general election 
with an almost 50 per cent majority, 
the turnout then was only 50 per cent 
of the electorate. That has already 
declined to a mere 25,000 now, and 
to make the political crystal ball even 
murkier there is a maverick Labour 
candidate in the form of Mr Peter 
Mahon, a Catholic and, until last June, 
Labour MP for Preston, South. It 
used to be axiomatic in the Labour 
party that only a Catholic could hope 
to get nominated in the Scotland 
division, never mind elected, and Mr 
Mahon has the additional advantage 
of having been mayor of the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Bootle. The result 
there, whatever it is, will be as mean¬ 
ingless as it will be in Arundel and 
Shoreham, where the Tories had a 
mere 27,376 majority last June. The 
only test for Mr Barber’s budget will 
be if the Tories of Arundel are so 
delighted with h that many more than 
could be expected in a by-election are 
moved to make the trip to the perils. 
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rtriking blow 

Sir Keith Joseph tactfully permitted 
the Supplementary Benefits Commission 
to play Pontius Pilate to his Caiaphas 
over his Social Security Bill ; when 
asked if it had been consulted he 
replied that its members would hardly 
have thanked him for doing so about 
a %< distinctly political ” matter. In fact, 
only the wilder flights of opposition 
could paint either in such harsh 
colours ; the steps that Sir Keith is 
taking to limit the supplementary bene¬ 
fit going to strikers’ families are mixed 
but mostly moderate. 

Step 1 is to cease disregarding strike 
pay and tax refunds when calculating 
benefit. At present no striker gets 
supplementary benefit (which means in 
effect that the total amount paid to 
his family is currently £4.35 less than 
the full amount) but the commission 
ignores his first £4.35 of strike pay and 
tax refunds when working out whether 
to give benefit to his family, so the 
total family income can be up to the 
full supplementary benefit level. Under 
this bill, it will ignore only £1 ; after 
that the family’s benefits will be 
reduced accordingly. (Sir Keith 
reckoned that this would have cut a 
third off the benefit paid to, say, the 
families of the Ford strikers, reckoned 
at a total of £458,000 to March 23rd ; 
he also gave the figure of benefit paid 
during the postal strike as over £3 
million.) This will be rough on those 
affected by, rather than active in, any 
particular strike, since the definition of 
those involved in a trade dispute laid 
down in the 1966 Ministry of Social 
Security Act is—perhaps necessarily— 
somewhat wide-ranging. But Sir Keith 
has chosen to restrict the alternative, 
which is to substitute loans for uncon¬ 
ditional payments, to the period when 


strikers lave actually returned to work. 

Step. ' is to say that supplementary 
benefit jaid during that period—before 
the first pay-packet after a strike—shall 
be recoverable by the commission. 
Since here have been cases where 
advance of pay have been refused 
because the recipient would not then 
be able to get supplementary benefit, 
this is logical. The Child Poverty 
Action 3 roup believes that the Sup- 
plementiry Benefits Commission has 
been nuking increasing use of loans in 
any cals: ; now, at least, this will be 
quite tear to everybody. And the 
money paid out in this way has 
increase! tenfold in two years, to about 
£1 milion in 1970. What is new is 
that the money can be recovered from 
the employers through attachment of 
earning! This, again, is logical, but 
die grovth in the number of payments 
for whhh earnings can be attached 
is itself * cause for unease. 

The only substantial saving in the 
bill cones from the abolition of the 
retrospective payment of sickness bene¬ 
fit for ihe first three days off work, 
armoured by the Chancellor last 
autumn'. At present this is paid if sick¬ 
ness last more than 12 days. Sir Keith 
rightly plans, by ending this, to save 
some £22 million a year, from which 
about £3 million should be knocked 
off to cllow for extra supplementary 
benefit to the sick on very low wages. 
Rather more contentiously, he is also 
adding mother £1.30 to the present 
statutory reduction in supplementary 
benefit paid to anyone who resigns or 
is dismissed for misconduct. But there 
is very little controversy about his 
decision to abolish the local advisory 
committees on social security. Not that 
the £130,000 a year that this will save 
is going to go far towards the new 
levels of benefit announced by Mr 
Barber on Tuesday (see page 75) and 
detailed by Sir Keith on Wednesday. 


Ulster _ , 

Faulkner's 
opening ploys 

Mr Brian Faulkner has done well in 
his first days as prime minister of 
Ulster. He has beaten off two early 
challenges to his leadership from within 
his own Unionist party with ease, and 
MPs at Westminster were encouraged 
by his success in his first major tele¬ 
vision interview, on the BBC Panorama 
programme on Monday night, it 
appeared that Ulster at last had a 
leader of considerable political force 
and skill, even if Tuesday’s offer of an 
amnesty to anyone surrendering guns or 
gelignite before April 8th was little 
more than a pious hope. 

In fact it all seemed a little too good 
to last. After all, Major Chichester- 
Clark also did pretty well in his early 
days as prime minister. And despite Mr 
Faulkner’s victories over his right wing 
at the meetings of the Ulster Unionist 
Council and the council’s standing 
committee, two ugly facts had to be 
faced. Over a third of the standing 
committee’s delegates voted against Mr 
Faulkner only three days after he took 
office, and he probably only achieved 
that result by bringing into his govern¬ 
ment Mr Harry West, one of the 
Unionists’ most outspoken right¬ 
wingers and an arch opponent of 
moderation under any guise. 

Mr Faulkner’s decision to balance 
Mr West’s appointment with that of 
Mr David Bleakley, a former Labour 
MP at Stormont, as minister of com¬ 
munity relations, was an adroit move to 
head off criticism that he was making 
far too great a concession to the right. 
Even so, Mr West’s reappearance as 
minister of agriculture was too much 
for one of the small band of Unionist 
moderates, Mrs Anne Dickson, MP for 
Carrickfergus, who promptly resigned 
the party whip and turned up at a 
meeting of the Alliance party. Mrs 
Dickson claimed she was only there as 
an observer, but the Alliance party is 
beginning to attract enough support 
for it to be taken more seriously. At 
the rally on Saturday, Mr Richard 
Ferguson, the former Unionist MP for 
South Antrim, announced he had 
joined the Alliance, and Mr Bertie 
McConnell, the Independent Unionist 
MP for Bangor, was among the 1,500 
who attended. The Alliance party has 
a long, hard grind ahead of it before 
it can make a dent in the bigotry on 
both sides. But it holds out much more 
hope for the liberal band. 
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Keyser 

Ullmann 

and 

Corporate Rnance 

One of our many merchant banking services is dealing 
with all aspects of Corporate Finance, including Mergers, 

New Issues, Capital Structure, Financial Planning and 
Take-over situations. 


Keyser Ullmann Limited, 

31 Throgmorton Street, London E.C.2. Tel: 01-606 7070. 
Telex: 885307. 

Keyser Ullmann Ralhbone .Limited, 

Castle Chambers, Castle Street, Liverpool 2. 

Tel: 051-236 8674. 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 Rue Saint-Victor, 1211 Geneva 12, Switzerland. 

Tel: 47 25 25. Telex: 23791. Telegrams: Keyserullmann. 


The complete merchant bank 
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BNFL 


British 

Nuclear 

Riels 

Limited 


The United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority Production Group ( ukaea ) 
became a Limited company, British Nuclear 
Fuels Limited on April 1 st 1971. 

UKAEA's Nuclear Fuel Plant at 
Springfields, Reprocessing Plant at 
Windscale, Uranium Enrichment Plant at 
Capenhurst, the Nuclear Power Stations at 
Calder Hall and Chapelcross, together with 
associated development and design teams, 
are all transferred to BNFL. 

UKAEA's nuclear fuels service expertise, 
built up over a period of 25 years, is 
transferred to BNFL. 


UKAEA's international reputation for 
quality, reliability, competitive prices and 
guaranteed delivery dates, will be carried on 
using the same team under BNFL. 

BNFL offer products and services:— 
Uranium Hexafluoride 

Uranium Metal and Oxide Fuels 
for all types of nuclear reactors 

Transport of Radioactive Materials 
Reprocessing Irradiated Nuclear Fuels 
Industrial Uranium 


BNFL 


BRITISH NUCLEAR FUELS LIMITED 
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BRITISH NIUOfAR FUELS LIMITED 

RISLEY • WARRINGTON • LANCASHIRE • ENGLAND 




TW\: the first airline witli 
a terminal in Newark that ha 
its own customs facilities. 



TWA' .•> new terminal m New York is a completely new system —contairwrmed you to cabs and blow. v. hilc u 
n miracle <>1 common vhm' ,imk onwniencc. and automated. ronvevor belt will take \oui luggage. 

Telescopic walk.-' will take vuii trom Non will he aide to slip through one Ami the whole i him.: shoulhn t ta 

the plane to the terminal. oi twenty customs statu >n.-. we ve provided, more than twenty minnow 

Your hags will l\ deliwivd through I hen a moving sidewalk will take Ask any travel agent. 


One of the things 
that keeps TWA 

one sten ahead. 


r* 
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THE WORLD International Report 



Devastation in Dacca 


When words give way to war 


There were two civil wars in East 
Pakistan this week : the rapid, largely 
painless imposition of military order 
reported by the official Pakistani radio 
and the continuing fierce struggle 
between resisting Bengalis and West 
Pakistani troops reported by clandes¬ 
tine Bengali broadcasts. Only scanty 
verification of either version was pos¬ 
sible after March 27th, when foreign 
correspondents were expelled from 
Dacca. But by Thursday it appeared 
probable that the army, using much 
greater force than the government 
would admit, had gained control of 
most towns in the troubled province. 

Less than two weeks earlier the 
political deadlock which precipitated 
the war seemed on the verge of resolu¬ 
tion. On March 20th the East 
Pakistani leader, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, told the press tha/t his five 
days of talks with President Yahya 
were 11 progressing.” One sign of pro¬ 
gress was that the next day, the West 
Pakistani leader, Mr Zulfikar Bhutto, 
flew to Dacca to join them. On March 


22nd the president announced a second 
postponement of the national assembly 
but implied that agreement was still 
possible. A day later Sheikh Mujib 
declared that the negotiators were 
searching for a compromise formula 
and pleaded with his followers for non¬ 
violence. But at this point optimism 
began to fade. 

On March 24th, Mr Bhutto’s 
People’s party began a non-co-operation 
movement in the Punjab as a response 
to the Awami League’s disobedience 
campaign in the east. A Bengali mob 
barricaded troops in the port of 
Chittagong to prevent them from 
unloading arms and 35 East Pakistanis 
were reported killed in scattered 
clashes with the army. By March 25th 
the talks had collapsed. President 
Yahya flew back to Karachi, Sheikh 
Mujib called for a general strike and 
the Indian press agency, PTI, reported 
that 10,000 West Pakistani troops had 
arrived in East Pakistan by sea and 
air, bringing the total army strength 
in the province to 70,000. 


That night the war began. Army 
trucks and tanks moved into Dacca 
and, according to foreign correspon¬ 
dents penned up in the Intercontinental 
Hotel, riddled buildings with machine 
guns and set fire to homes and offices, 
including an anti-government news¬ 
paper. The accounts of casualties, 
including one of hundreds of dead 
students, have to be read in the light 
of newspaper accounts of other civil 
wars, which have sometimes been 
exaggerated. But there is no doubt that 
many people were killed. 

The final political break came on 
March 26th. In a broadcast to the 
nation, President Yahya called Sheikh 
Mujib “ an enemy of Pakistan ” and 
banned his Awami League and 
all political activity throughout the 
country. Mr Bhutto, who was flown 
out of Dacca under armed guard, 
declared that “ Pakistan has at last 
been saved.” A clandestine East 
Pakistani radio proclaimed the 
sovereign independent republic of 
Free Bengal. Sheikh Mujib himself was 
not heard ; in spite of subsequent 
claims on Bengali radio that he was 
directing the resistance struggle, he is 
thought to have been taken prisoner 
by the army soon after the initial 
assault on Dacca. 

President Yahya explained the mili¬ 
tary takeover as a 'response to Sheikh 
Mujib’s “ treasonous ” non-co-operation 
movement and his “ obstinacy ” in the 
talks. Yet, on the president’s own 
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account, the obstinacy was on both 
sides. He himself would have been 
willing, the president claimed, to 
accept the sheikh’s proposals for an 
interim solution before agreement 
could be reached on substantive con¬ 
stitutional issues: the withdrawal of 
martial law followed by the setting 
up of provincial governments and the 
calling of the national assembly in two 
separate sections for east and west. 
But the West Pakistanis, led by Mr 
Bhutto, rejected the sheikh’s plan out¬ 
right, insisting that the national 
assembly must meet as a whole and 
pass an interim constitution before 
martial law could be ended. Given the 
gap between the two sides, this would 
have been equivalent to an indefinite 
extension of martial law which the 
Bengalis were pledged to resist. So the 
president pre-empted them by moving 
his troops into East Pakistan. 

From then on, all is claims and 
counter-claims. Pakistan radio insisted 
that as of Saturday, March 27th, the 
army had East Pakistan under com¬ 
plete control. Yet its own reports from 
Dacca implied that in some areas, 
especially the port of Chittagong, 
Bengalis were still fighting hard. 
Japanese ships anchored at Chittagong 
sent out news of fires in the city and 
bodies floating in the bay. Broadcasts 
on Free Bengal radio claimed that 
Bengalis had captured half a dozen 
towns, in spite of the use of jet 
bombers, paratroops and helicopters by 
the army, and that resistance con¬ 
tinued even in Dacca. The first five 
days of fighting, the radio claimed, 
had taken a toll of 300,000 lives. 

Russia _ 

Cross your fingers 
—or your feet 

This congress does not dance, nor has 
it produced any fireworks so far. It 
was not really expected to. But, like its 
predecessors, the 24th congress of the 
Soviet Union’s Communist party is 
both a ritual and an important 
occasion, since it provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for stock-taking and for charting 
the road immediately ahead. This task 
was performed on the opening day, 
Tuesday, by Mr Brezhnev, the party’s 
general secretary, in his four-hour 
report. Yet until the very end, there 
will be an element of suspense—the 
sneaking suspicion that, for all the 
stage-management, something might 
go wrong and a sudden surprise inter¬ 
rupt the monotony the way Mr 


Brezhnev gives out the middle line 
Khrushchev’s “ secret speech ” did in 

>956. 

No startling departures from the set 
course were expected by most people 
this year, because of the nature of 
Russia’s leadership. It is still almost 
exactly the same team as the one that 
toppled Mr Khrushchev back in 1964. 
The price of this longevity has been 
a habit of responding to events rather 
than anticipating them. Mr Brezhnev, 
for all his recent prominence, is head 
of the team not because he gives a lead 
but because he manages to reconcile its 
inner conflicts. He stays at the top 
because he clings to the middle. He did 
it unmistakably this week. 

Abroad, he reasserted that peaceful 
coexistence remained the basic premise 
of Russian policy. He repeated all sorts 
of proposals, including such old friends 
as the abolition of Nato and the War¬ 
saw pact, the creation of " atom-free 
zones ” and the thinning out of 
troops, particularly in Europe. He sug¬ 
gested a five-power conference on 
nuclear matters (this is new, if unlikely), 
an all-European security conference, 
and international co-operation in the 
struggle against pollution. On the 
European front, he praised the French 
and urged the Germans to hurry up 
and ratify the treaties they signed with 
Russia and Poland last year. He also 
argued that the Berlin problem could 
be settled if the western allies showed 
“ respect for agreements determining 
the special status of west Berlin ” and 
“ for the sovereign rights of the 
German Democratic Republic.” 

Little of this is new. More signifi¬ 
cant is the continued determination to 
get on with the United States even 
though America is still being described 
as “ the guarantor and protector of the 
international system of exploitation and 
oppression ” and is blamed for ail the 
world’s troubles. Though a big deal 


with Washington is unthinkable at the 
moment, the search for limited accom¬ 
modations—within the framework of 
the two superpowers’ fundamentally 
competitive relationship—remains a 
major preoccupation of foreign policy. 

For this very reason, the rumours of 
an impending reconciliation with 
China are almost certainly false. No 
doubt the hawks in the Kremlin who 
a couple of years ago may have been 
thinking of a blitzkrieg in Sinkiang 
have been silenced. Since then talks 
have begun about frontiers and more 
recently the two countries have 
exchanged ambassadors. Yet, while 
saying he hoped the talks would make 
progress, Mr Brezhnev left his listeners 
with no illusions. Ideologically, the 
Chinese are beyond the pale and their 
demands are unacceptable. “ They 
demanded that we should reject the line 
of the 20th congress and the pro¬ 
gramme of the communist party of the 
Soviet Union.” At this stage the anti¬ 
stalinists in the Kremlin hall must have 
sighed with relief. The 20th congress 
was the one when Mr Khrushchev 
denounced Stalin. This was the first 
sign that the dead tyrant would not 
be officially rehabilitated, at least not 
yet. 

With things quieter on the eastern 
front, and no dazzling prospect of 
agreement with the west, Russia’s 
leaders can concentrate on the problems 
within their alliance—which need 
plenty of concentrating on. Mr 
Brezhnev emphasised the need for 
further economic integration, revealing 
that 50 million tons of Soviet oil should 
flow to eastern Europe by 1975. But he 
did not conceal that the past few years 
had been awkward. He spent a fair 
amount of time trying to justify the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia on 
the ground that the troops were invited 
in and that the “ socialist regime ” was 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

New Issue 

$75,000,000 

(Canadian) 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

7% Debentures due April 15, 1991 




Early Maturity Option 




The holder of any 7% Debenture may elect that such 7% Debenture mature on 
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in danger. All the elements of the doct¬ 
rine bearing his name, which proclaims 
the right of Russian intervention 
where communist governments are in 
danger of being overthrown, were 
implicit in this passage ; yet Mr 
Brezhnev preferred to stress the “ extra¬ 
ordinary ” conditions of 1968 rather 
than reaffirm the doctrine. The 
Russians must hope that the main 
trouble is over in Czechoslovakia and in 
Poland too. The new Gierek regime got 
Russia's official blessing, together with 
“ a note of deep satisfaction that 
fraternal Poland has overcome difficul¬ 
ties which arose there.” 

Do Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues 
really believe that things are under con¬ 
trol throughout their world, including 
Russia itself ? Their six and a half 
years in power have made it clear that, 
incapable of radical action, they are 
content with a policy of drifting along 
and hoping for the best. They do not 
rehabilitate Stalin, yet cannot dismantle 
his system altogether. They dare not 
push ahead with the once-intended 
reform of the economy, but neither can 
they do without it altogether. They 
must bank on the assumption that 
popular discontent will not reach 
explosive proportions in Russia. Last 
year’s bumper harvest—185 million 
tons of grain—should help. So should 
the slight increase in emphasis on con¬ 
sumer goods. But all the big questions 
still remain unanswered. 

The 24th congress is not yet over, 
and on past occasions things have 
sometimes happened late in the day. 
The debates on Mr Brezhnev’s speech 
and on Mr Kosygin’s economic report 
will have to be scrutinised for any 
signs of shift in the balance. Is the 
accent being put on Stalin's crimes or 
Mr Khrushchev’s irresponsibility, on 
managerial reform or control from the 
centre ? Yet the real test may only 
come at the very end—probably late 
next week—when the new central com¬ 
mittee is elected and, in turn, nominates 
the 11 members of the politburo. If 
all the old men stay in, it will he idle 
to expect new policies. 


Germany and Britain _ 

Well-heeled 

doubts 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Heath is not so innocent as to 
believe quite all the courteous words 
about Britain that he will hear while 
he jgjyn Berlin and Bonn next week. 
True, there is no reason to doubt the 


sincerity of Herr Brandt's advocacy of 
British membership of the European 
Economic Community, and on this 
issue he can count on the support of 
the Christian Democrat opposition 
too. It was a prominent Christian 
Democrat deputy, Richard von Weiz- 
sacker, who suggested at the Anglo- 
German conference at Konigswinter 
last weekend that, if it came to having 
to choose between the two, the business 
of getting Britain into the common 
market should precede that of reaching 
a settlement over Berlin and ratifying 
the Soviet-German non-aggression 
treaty. Herr von Weizsacker recom¬ 
mended that Herr Brandt should per¬ 
sonally initiate a campaign to convince 
government and public opinion in 
Europe, particularly in France, that 
failure in negotiations with Britain 
would have devastating consequences 
for western Europe. 

Yet by no means all Germans are as 
confident as this that all would be for 
the best were the negotiations to suc¬ 
ceed. On the morning the Konigswinter 
conference opened, the conservative 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung dis¬ 
cussed the growing reservations of 
many Europeans who were “ not 
notorious adversaries of England.” 
Doubts concerning the value of British 
partnership in the community were 
growing disconcertingly. To the self- 
posed question what economic advant¬ 
age would Germany or any other 
country gain from British entry, the 
newspaper replied : “At the best none.” 
Indeed, it elaborated, many feared 
tangible disadvantages, above all 
importation of “ the English sickness ” 
and the cruder practices of British trade 


•unions. Even dedicated Anglophiles 
had been irritated by recent happenings 
at Rolls-Royce, Ford, the Vehicle and 
General insurance company, electric 
power stations and the post office. 
“ The union bosses are the real masters 
of the country ; and they are stern 
masters,” thundered the newspaper. 

The passing of the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Bill may help to allay some of this 
disquiet. Sir Frank Roberts, once 
British ambassador to Bonn and now 
connected with the European activities 
of Unilever and Dunlop, appealed to 
the Germans at Konigswinter not to 
be deceived by the British bent for 
self-denigration. Sir Frank quoted 
William Pitt in 1806: “ There is 
scarcely anything around us but ruin 
and despair ” ; Lord Shaftesbury in 
1848: “Nothing can save the British 
from shipwreck”; Disraeli in 1849: 
“In industry, commerce, and agricul¬ 
ture there is no hope ”; and finally the 
dying Duke of Wellington in 1842 : 
“ I thank God that I shall be spared 
from seeing the consummation of ruin 
that is gathering about.” 

But it is not only Britain’s present 
down-at-heel appearance that is disturb¬ 
ing its well-heeled German friends. It 
is also the continuing evidence of a 
cussedly complacent insularity quite out 
of keeping with the spirit of current 
European dispositions. Few British 
newspapers, and they are read much 
more numerously in Germany than 
German newspapers in Britain, take 
anywhere near as much interest in 
general developments in European 
countries as German papers do. Even 
The Times was lambasted at Konigs- 
wintcr for tending to keep foreign news 
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six days a week, we open 
the Arabian Gulf for business. 

That's when the Kuwait Airways Boeing 707 
320c jet takes off from London. 

And with it goes the exporter looking for 
a big new market. His target? 

The wealthy businessmen of the Gulf who 
enjoy an earning power greater than any 
American or European. 

They're ready to buy anything offered them 
from heavy machinery to vegetables. 

And Kuwait Airways gives you the chance to 
meet them. 

That's because KAC is Kuwait's national 
airline and it knows the Gulf best. It can give 
you valuable information about export 
opportunities and prospective customers. 

And that's not all. 

You'll like flying with Kuwait Airways. Its 
departure and arrival times are designed to suit 
you. And its in-flights hospitality is second 
to none. 

KAC fly weekly Boeing 707 320c jet services to 
Kuwait, connecting with Abu Dhabi, Aden, 

Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 

Karachi, Bombay, Abadan and Teheran. 

Non-stop flight Friday -London to Kuwait. 

Non-stop flight Wednesday- Kuwait to London. 

LONDON: Phone No. 01-4997681.164, Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
MANCHESTER: Phono No: 061-8344161,23b Royal Exchange 
Buildinn. Manchester 2 7DD. { 

PARIS: Phone No. 7046856,25 Avenue Paul Doumer, 75 Paris 16c. 
FRANKFURT: Phone No. 234074.6 Frankfurt A.M. Bascler Strasse35. 

ROME: Phone No. 463654, Via San Nicola da Tolentme. 79/60. 

GENEVA: Phone No. 251555,21 Rue Du Rhone. Geneva. 

ATHENS: Phone No. 237166, 234147,17 Philhelion St„ Athens. 

NEW YORK: Phone No. (212) 581 9760/3,30 Rockefeller Pla/a, 

Mezzanine 50, New York, 10020. 

Flying your way I 

KAC 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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off the front page as though it were 
of secondary importance. 

A frequently heard British claim 
that, by virtue of its long-established 
and on the whole successful parliamen¬ 
tary democracy, Britain would have a 
singularly valuable contribution to 
make to the political development of 
the European community does not 
carry as much weight as it used to, at 
least among the younger generation. It 
was asked by a German at Konigs- 
winter, off stage, whether Britain’s 
reputation as a defender of individual 
freedom had not been tarnished by the 
government’s recent decision to send 
Rudi Dutschke packing. 


Germans and Czechs _ 

Was it born dead ? 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

This week Herr Brandt started his 
attempt to see if he can add a settle¬ 
ment with Czechoslovakia do the 
treaties he signed with Russia and 
Poland last year. On Tuesday Herr 
Frank of the west German foreign 
ministry flew from Bonn to Prague 
for a preliminary chat with Czech 
officials. The negotiations are going to 
be studded with difficulties, as any 
subject involving the migration of 3 
million people is bound to be. 

There is no frontier problem, as 
there was with Poland. The one real 
issue is the Munich agreement—or 
diktat , to the Czechs—of September, 
*938, which ceded the Sudeten 
territories of Czechoslovakia to Nazi 
Germany. That was Mr Chamberlain’s 
“ peace in our time ” bit of paper. The 
Czechoslovaks have been saying for 
years that the west Germans must 
accept that ithe Munich agreement was 
invalid from the very start, “ together 
with all ifts consequences,” as a condi¬ 
tion for any negotiations. One Czech 
argument is thaJt since it was never 
ratified by the Czech parliament of 
the time it therefore never existed. 
The trouble is that, although the 
Munich agreement is generally 
regarded as having been forced on 
the Czechs, other governments were 
party to it. 

The Germans’ position is that, 
although the Munich agreement was 
admittedly unjust, it cannot merely be 
wiped from the slates of internationail 
law. Their view is that it was abrogated 
in MareK,~T339, when Hitler’s troops 
went on to occupy Bohemia and 
Moravia. This is where a particularly 
difficult legal problem gets entangled 


in .the issue. The Germans’ argument 
is that the nationality act passed by 
the Nazi government in November, 
1938, which turned the Sudetens into 
German citizens (and which is 
recognised under the present German 
constitution), could never have had 
any legal validity if the Munich 
agreement was invalid from the start. 
This would open up the possibility 
of legal action by the present Czech 
government against Sudeten Germans 
for acts committed during the war 
(though in fact >there has so far been 
no such instance of legal action againsit 
former Czech citizens from west 
Germany). 

The Czechs have never been very 
explicit about their interpretation of 
“ and all its consequences.” But theo¬ 
retically they could lodge huge claims 
against the west German government 
for damage done in the Sudeten terri¬ 
tories between October, 1938, and 
March, 1939. On the other hand, if the 
agreement is not accepted as invalid, 
then the nationality laws hold good and 
very large claims for compensation 
could hypothetically be made by Sude¬ 
tens against the Czech government for 
wrongful expulsion in 1945—or against 
the west German government for 
abrogating the rights of expellees to 
sue the Czech authorities. 

It is a pretty tangle. But it is just 
possible thalt a compromise formula is 
acceptable to both sides in which the 
Germans would agree in effect that 
“ the Munich agreement was unjust 
from the start and is invalid,” 
together with a protocol that would 
eliminate all the legal issues and 
embody a mutual cancellation of 
financial claims. 


Italy _ 

Red star in the 
Vatican 

’ • >1 - 

It was quite an.occasion at the Vatican 
—the first time that the head of a 
communist government had been 
officially received by the Pope. The 
Swiss Guards, more than faintly 
reminiscent of Evelyn Waugh’s 
Halberdiers, were on hand to greet a 
President Tito resplendent in white 
tie and tails. His arrival at the 
Vatican followed four days of talks 
both with the Italian government and 
with Mr Mahmoud Riad, the Egyptian 
foreign minister, whom President Tito 
met in Pisa. 

President Tito’s talks with the 
Italian government were interesting 
not so much for what they included as 
for what they left out. This was the 
running dispute over the former Zone 
B near Trieste. Although a part of 
Jugoslavia, Zone B was the subject 
of questions in the Italian parliament 
last December which suggested that 
Italy had not forgone its claim. But 
the two sides decided to concentrate 
on those issues over which there was 
.a broad measure of agreement: the 
need for peace in the Adriatic, for 
collaboration between the Italians and 
Jugoslavs alt the United Nations, and 
for support for the idea of a European 
security conference. The Middle East 
was also discussed. 

More dramatic than the talks with 
the Italian government was President 
Tito’s meeting with the Pope. The only 
communist leaders to be received 
previously—and these in private—were 



The Pope telis Tito ebout the model he has in mind 


The Avis girl is one in a hundred 


Wherevery ou rent an Avis car thcchances 
are you’ll meet an Avis girl. 

She’ll be there with a new Hillman or any 
other car you choose from our range to get you 
on your way. 6 3 

She’ll tell you the best places to go, the 
best places to stay. 

So it s nice to know that when you rent 
an Av.s car at the airport, at the station or from 


your hotel, you’ll be in the company ofgirls like 

Such helpfulness and courtesy is hard to 
come by. 

That’s why the Avis girl is one in a hun¬ 
dred. 

Avis-we rent cars 

(fi) AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM INC. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF HI 


1889: Alcoa developed 
this first aluminium 
cooking utensil. 



1984 Alcoa* started the aluminium 
furniture business with a simple set of 
chairs. Today, aluminium Is an 
important feature of modern furniture 
design, adding bright accents for 
home and office, and lending strength 
and light weight for leisure living styles. 
'Trademark 



IMS Our packaging development 
experts came up with another first— 
a closure that makes baby bottles 
tamperproof, ready for use in a 
second, and completely disposable. 
At Alcoa we call it CDU (Completely 
Disposable Unit). Nursing mothers 
call it the best idea in baby care since 
talcum powder. 



1S72 Alcoa, with its talent for 
innovation, is exploring new ways 
to ease the world's housing shortage. 
One promising concept using auto¬ 
mation features modular homes 
pre-fabricated of Alcoa aluminium, 
then transported to the building site. 



Ideas at Alcoa don’t 
remain ideas for long. 


As the world’s largest 
aluminium company, 
we turn them into 
household words 
overnight. 
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as to how Alcoa’s 
capabilities could fit 
into your planning, 
your future, your 
community. 
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"Communication has always been significant 
in attaining the mastery of self and 
nature-through knowledge-for one 
cannot master the unknowa In my collage 
I have depicted the struggle of Mother 
India to overcome all obstacles to knowledge 
and ultimately free her children from 
spiritual and natural bondage.” 

INDIAN ARTIST SATISH GUJRAL 

Kyou need advanced telephone exchanges 
or technical help in setting up a factory to 
produce such equipment; come to ITT. 

The Indian Telephone Industries did, for 
production of Fentaconta crossbar 
equipment at Bangalore; and for exchanges 
in Madras^ Bombay and New Delhi 


In India and 125 other countries, ITT provides products and services 
ranging from home television sets to computer-based, electronic telephone systems. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation European Headquarters, 
ITT Europe Inc . Boulevard de I'Empereur 11, B-1000 Brussels, Belgium 
Principal ITT telecommunications and electronics companies in the UK are* ITT KB; 
Standard Telecommunication Laboratories. ITT Semiconductors. ITT Creed, and 
STANDARD TELEPHONES AND CARLES 


ITT 
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President Podgorny of Russia and Mr 
Gromyko, his. foreign minister. Presi¬ 
dent Tito was there to put the official 
seal of reconciliation on relations 
between the Vatican and Jugoslavia, 
patched up in 1966 and fully restored 
last August when diplomatic relations 
were restored, but otherwise'still suffer, 
ing from the excommunication pro¬ 
nounced by Pius XII on all Jugoslav 
leaders implicated in the prosecution of 
the Archbishop of Zagreb in 1946 for 
allegedly collaborating with the 
Germans. President Tito, born a 
Catholic, was the principal leader to 
be excommunicated. 

The church, said the Pope, was not 
asking more than the freedom to 
exercise its spiritual ministry, and to 
continue its services to the individual 
and to the community. In turn Presi¬ 
dent Tito declared his appreciation of 
the efforts being made by the Pope 
to find a peaceful solution to interna¬ 
tional problems, and emphasised 
Jugoslavia’s role of non-alignment with 
the great power blocks. 

A meeting between two heads of 
states devoted to benevolent generali¬ 
ties however is not the same as the 
more profound and mundane co-opera¬ 
tion that will be needed between 
church and state inside Jugoslavia if 
any substance is to be given to the 
dialogue. But the first encounter in 
Italy has at least served to create the 
right kind of atmosphere within which 
new talks can continue, not only with 
Jugoslavia but with Poland and 
Hungary. The present method of 
co-operation between the Holy See and 
Jugoslavia might serve as a model for 
future talks with marxist countries. 
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In return President Tito can be 
expected to use his new accolade to 
strengthen the loyalty of the 
Jugoslav Catholics, notably the Slov¬ 
enes* and Croats. In the present uneasy 
situation between the national groups 
in Jugoslavia this could be very 
important. 

Britain and Europe _ 

Morale-boosting 
in Rome _ 

Mr Geoffrey Rippon went at the begin¬ 
ning of the week to Rome, the last of 
the Six’s capitals he has visited as 
Britain’s chief negotiator in the talks 
to get Britain into the common market. 
It was an encouraging thing to do at 
a time when France’s hard bargaining 
has cast some gloom over the negotia¬ 
tions. 

Italy has been Britain’s most effec¬ 
tive ally so far among France's five 
partners. Its prime minister, Signor 
Colombo, is a much admired techni¬ 
cian on European matters, the only 
major European politician known to 
have studied Britain’s inadequate offer 
on community finance in bed. Signor 
Moro, Italy’s foreign minister, has 
proved a most effective bargainer in 
Brussels despite his rather glum man¬ 
ner ; he also has the political advant¬ 
age in Europe of being regarded as 
the favourite to be elected Italy’s next 
president at the end of the year. 

It was to stiffen these men’s resolve, 
while not appearing to divide the Six, 
that Mr Rippon went to Rome. He 
found that their resolve needed little 
stiffening. They share the community 
view that Britain’s finance offer is too 
low but Mr Rippon went farther than 
he has before in opening the door to 
raising it when the final bargaining 
starts. Italy is aiming for a community 


offer of a one-million-ton sugar quota 
to the Commonwealth producers 
excluding Australia, against the 1.3 
million tons Britain is asking for and 
the damaging 500,000 tons which 
France pretends, for bargaining 
reasons, that it wants the Six to offer. 
Italy would regard a community offer 
of 40 to 45 per cent of existing butter 
quotas to New Zealand as a 
u triumph”; this is an area where Mr 
Rippon should now encourage Italy 
to go for more. On sterling, the sub¬ 
ject of the day (see page 80), Britain’s 
and Italy's views were almost identical. 

Most important of all, the Italians 
share the view of all the five except 
Germany that the time to push for 
agreement will be ripe very soon after 
the three-day marathon planned for 
May 11 th to 13th. The feeling is grow¬ 
ing even in Germany, which Mr 
Heath visits on Monday, that little will 
be gained by leaving matters until the 
autumn. France has been openly dis¬ 
comfited by its isolation from the five 
and particularly from the commission 
in Brussels which has on this occasion 
come out against France as it rarely 
does. 

At the same time they are as con¬ 
scious in Rome as anywhere else that 
the Six will not go as far as breaking 
up the common market over French 
intransigence, and that France can 
never be persuaded to anything from 
a corner; as M. Pompidou has said, 
“if you put me at the foot of a wall 
you shall sec : the whole French 
people will be behind me.'’ But it 
seems that France too is ready for what 
will be its moment of decision as much 
as Britain’s or the five’s in June or 
July. It has systematically and openly 
been stacking cards in its hand, even 
those such as sugar which it regards 
as useful only as something to give 
away. And it is now emphasising speed 
as much as the others. 



Rippon in Rome , with President Saregat 
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Arms control 

Getting the bugs 
out of it 

On August 6, 1968, the British 

government presented the Geneva 
disarmament conference with detailed 
proposals for a treaty to ban germ 
warfare. The Soviet delegate, Mr 
Alexei Roshchin, objected that there 
was no need for such a treaty. The 
1925 Geneva protocol, he claimed, was 
quite adequate for the purpose. In 
July, 1969, after the publication of a 
United Nations expert report on 
chemical and biological weapons, 
Britain formally submitted a draft 
treaty on germ warfare to the Geneva 
conference. Mr Roshchin dug in his 
heels a bit deeper, insisting that any 
new treaty must deal simultaneously 
with both chemical (gas) and biologi¬ 
cal (germ) warfare, and rejecting the 
British plea that immediate action 
should be taken on germ weapons 
alone lin view of the greater difficulty 
of reaching agreement on gas ones. 

By February, 1970, the British 
proposal had won itho support of the 
originally hesitant Americans. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon had announced America's 
renunciation of all germ warfare 
and had asked the Senate to ratify the 
1925 protocol. But throughout last 
year Mr Roshchin maintained a flat 
opposition to the idea of a germ-war 
treaty. Instead he canvassed a Soviet 
proposal to ban both germ and gas 
weapons, which drew western criticism 
because it made no provision for effec¬ 
tive verification. When this year's 
(ieneva talks opened on February 23rd 
there was no sign of any shift in the 
Russian position. 

But on Tuesday Mr Roshchin, in a 
volte-face of the classical Soviet type, 
presented a draft treaty whose sub¬ 
stance was almost the same as that 
of the 1969 British draft. He did not 
explain why Russia could now accept 
what it had spurned for two and a* 
half years. Presumably it was no 
coincidence that he made his move 
at Geneva just when Mr Brezhnev was 
expounding to the Moscow congress 
a foreign policy programme that 
seemed to lack any new initiatives. 
The move also came while the Ameri¬ 
can Senate was showing reluctance 
to ratify the 1925 protocol so long as 
Mr Nixon’s Administration maintained 
the interpretation that tear-gas and 
herbicides were not included in the 
protocol’s ban on first use of chemical 
weapons in war. (Since 1969 Britain 


has clung to a similar reservation.) 
Buit Russia’s belated conversion, what¬ 
ever its propagandist angles, has been 
rightly welcomed by western spokes¬ 
men at Geneva, for it opens up the 
possibility of concluding a germ-war 
treaty this year and then going on to 
tackle the even stickier problem of 
the chemical weaponry that is already 
stocked on an alarming scale in the 
world’s arsenals. 

Israel 

Desert frontier 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL 

The one point on which the Israeli and 
Egyptian governments agree is that the 
Jarring peace talks are deadlocked. 
While Cairo awaits some indication 
from Jerusalem that Israel is prepared 
to implement the United Nations 
resolution calling for its withdrawal 
from occupied territories, the Israeli 
government awaits further assurance 
that President Sadat really means he 
is prepared to enter into negotiations 
leading to a lasting peace agreement. 

'Phis basic doubt that President 
Sadat means what he has said, expressed 
with differing degrees of emphasis by 
all political factions, is the reason for 
Israel's present hesitation. The 
assurance they want, say the Israelis, 
can be given only by Egypt agreeing to 
the start of real negotiations—through 
Dr Jarring if Egypt insists or through 
any other open or secret intermediary. 

The Israeli government regards the 
recent exchange of declarations to Dr 
Jarring as pure farce and is severely 
critical of his handling of the negotia¬ 
tions. The government, as distinct from 
Gahal and the other right-wing parties, 
accepts that President Sadat does not 


»want war and appreciates that he has 
a Capacity for realistic assessment that 
Nasser lacked. This makes the govern¬ 
ment believe that he will in time, and 
in face of Israeli determination, take 
the next step which is to enter into 
real negotiations. Some here understand 
the reality of Arab pride but they ques¬ 
tion whether the Arabs understand the 
depth of Israeli fear. 

This fear is the foundation of Israel’s 
insistence that there can be no total 
retreat to the pre-1967 frontier in 
Sinai. It is argued that the interna¬ 
tional frontier is not strategic ; that it 
would again place in jeopardy the ship¬ 
ping routes through the Tiran straits 
which are Israel’s vital link to Africa 
and Asia and the entry point for most 
of its oil supplies ; that it would afford 
Egypt the chance to assemble tank and 
missile forces for future attack ; and, 
above all, that it would bring the night¬ 
mare of Russian forces on Israel’s 
border. Israel’s main criticism of Mr 
William Rogers is that while he appar¬ 
ently accepts that there should be minor 
border rectifications on the Golan 
Heights and the West Bank, he regards 
the desert frontier with Egypt as 
inviolable. This is regarded here as 
illogical and unacceptable. 

In her interview with The Times , 
published on March 13th, Mrs Meir 
insisted that Israel must retain Sharrn el 
Sheikh and have territorial access to it. 
She did not mention Israeli sovereignty 
over the area yet even the moderates 
here feel it would be less than honest 
to pretend that a change in sovereignty 
should be ruled out. Mrs Meir also 
said that Sinai must be demilitarised to 
prevent the deployment of Egyptian 
arms in the peninsula and that this 
must be guaranteed bv a mixed force 
including Israelis and possibly Egyp- 
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tians. The true reason for Israel’s 
insistence on the total demilitarisation 
of Sinai is its fear of Russian presence 
east of the Suez canal. 

In fact, Mrs Meir has not precluded 
the possibility of a major Israel with¬ 
drawal if it was combined with special 
arrangements for Sharm el Sheikh and 
minor border rectifications around 
Eilat. Why then, ask doveish critics, did 
Israel not respond positively to Dr Jar¬ 
ring’s suggestions, and propose negotia¬ 
tions on details ? This approach might 
have given President Sadat the chance 
tc get peace talks going. But Israel’s 
refusal even to answer Dr Jarring has 
given the impression of total intransi¬ 
gence. 

The Israeli government solidly 
refuses to contemplate leaving Sharm 
el Sheikh in the care of the United 
Nations and is uninterested in the sug¬ 
gestion that it might be leased to the 
UN. It faces domestic criticism from 
two points of view. One side argues 
that Sharm el Sheikh would be defen¬ 
sible only if a significant part of Sinai 
were permanently in Israeli hands. The 
other side argues that the Israeli 
insistence on the retention of Sharm cl 
Sheikh is the personal obsession of Mr 
Moshc Dayan since the Tiran straits 
could also be closed from the Saudi 
Arabian side or farther south. 

Egypt’s threat that time is running 
out is not taken seriously in Israel. 
Nevertheless, it is expected that the war 
of nerves will increase while America 
and Russia respectively apply pressure 
on both countries to make some com¬ 
promise move. This could entail dis¬ 
cussion on the reopening of the Suez 
canal. But Israel wants unqualified 
assurance that the canal would then be 
open to Israeli shipping. And President 
Sadat has given no such undertaking 
—except in the context of the complete 
implementation of the Security Council 
resolution. 

The news that Russian military aid 
to Egypt last year amounted to more 
than £1,000 million (contained in the 
Institute of Strategic Studies’ “Stra¬ 
tegic Survey 1970,” published on Tues¬ 
day), has caused no surprise or anxiety 
here. The details were already known 
and the arms and missile sites have been 
there for six months. The government is 
totally confident that any attempt by 
Egypt to cross the canal will be repulsed 
with devastating losses to Egypt—and 
that President Sadat knows this. This 
belief, plus American and Russian 
determination to prevent an outbreak 
of fighting, makes Israel confident 
that there is no immediate danger of 
war. 
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Oman 

The Dhofar war 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Sultan of Oman and the rebels 
are both intensifying the war for 
Dhofar, Oman’s large and remote 
southern province. Since Sultan Qabus 
bin Said overthrew his father in July he 
has greatly expanded Oman’s armed 
forces ; this year he is spending more 
than £20 million of the country’s £55 
million oil revenues on defence. He has 
launched a major offensive against the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
the Occupied Arab Gulf. He hopes to 
break their grip on the thickly covered 
mountains behind the coast which pro¬ 
vide superb cover for an estimated 600 
to 800 hardcore guerrillas, backed by 
a local militia perhaps 1,000 strong. 

The rebels, reinforced from a supply 
base in South Yemen, are replying with 
almost daily mortar attacks, ambushes 
or sniper fire. Casualties are not high 
—an estimated 47 rebels have been 
killed this year against eight men of the 
sultan’s forces—but fighting is fiercer 
than at any time since the revolt began 
eight years ago in protest against the 
hcavyhanued rule of the previous 
sultan. In September, 1968, it was 
taken over by the Popular Front and 
and is now led by Mohammed Ahmad 
Ghussani, an articulate Dhofari in his 
mid-thirties, born in Salalah and 
trained in China. 

If the guerrillas can prolong the war 
they will threaten the sultan’s develop¬ 
ment programme, on which Oman’s 
future stability depends. They will also 
be a step nearer to achieving their goal 
of spreading revolution throughout the 
Arabian peninsula. Fear of this, rather 
than the vague military agreement, 
accounts for the depth of Britain’s 
present involvement. There are 49 
seconded British officers, about 60 pilots 
and 71 contract officers in the sultan’s 
armed forces and almost the entire 
headquarters staff is British. 

With the beginning of reforms under 
Sultan Qabus, whose mother is a 
Dhofari, the front has been losing 
support. Last year a non-communist 
splinter group came over to the govern¬ 
ment and this year there have been 
some 130 defections, mainly from the 
militia. The government now controls 
the broad fertile plain round Salalah 
and a coastal strip as far as Sadh. The 
aim is to develop this region so that 
the nomadic mountain tribes will settle 
there. More than £6 million is being 
spent on roads, electricity, water dis¬ 
tribution, community centres, a new 
hospital in Salalah and a port. The 
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government is also promising a guarded 
recognition of the national sentiments 
of Dhofar’s 35,000 people by giving 
them some participation in running 
their own affairs. 

The rebels command most of the 
mountain region stretching east from 
the South Yemen border but are con¬ 
centrated to the north and north-east 
of the Salalah plain, where the Ho Chi 
Minh and Che Guevara groups operate. 
Their mobility, equipment and tactical 
skill have all improved and about a 
month ago they ambushed a patrol of 
company size near Haluf, north of 
Salalah. Recently they were strength¬ 
ened by the return of two groups, each 
of 25 to 30 men, trained in Russia 
and China. Chinese influence is pre- 
dominant, and for the first time a 
Chinese political commissar is said to 
have been spotted in the area. It is 
also possible that they arc drawing 
help from Dhofari members of the 
Trucial Oman Scouts: none of the 45 
Dhofari scouts who went on leave in 
the past four months has returned. 

The sultan's forces, consisting of 
2,000 men, are pressing the main rebel 
concentrations from north and south. 
Their greatest successes have been 
achieved by following up ground 
patrols with air attacks from their force 
of 12 Strikemasters, and they will soon 
be helped by the delivery of eight 
Augusta Bell 205 helicopters of the 
type the Americans are using in 
Vietnam. However, air operations will 
become difficult from the end of May 
to September when the monsoon 
descends. Traditionally the guerrillas 
have used this period to build up 
supplies by camel train from their base 
at Hawf. This year the sultan’s forces 
hope to limit the flow. 
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The sultan's military command 
talieves it can reduce the scale of the 
war and that this may be the vital 
year. In the long run the presence of 
British officers will be a political 
liability but there are not yet the 
Omanis to replace them. The new 
government has plenty of good inten¬ 
tions but with popular expectations 
rising fast it cannot afford to get 
bogged down in a costly and demoralis¬ 
ing stalemate 'in Dhofar. 



No comfort for 
any Arab _ 

Egypt’s call for an Arab meeting to 
discuss the scene in Jordan may high¬ 
light Jordan’s isolation, but is unlikely 
to change anything. The fighting last 
week at Irbid provided a further 
demonstration of the Jordanian 
regime’s determination to keep the con¬ 
trol of the Palestinian guerrilla move¬ 
ment a domestic matter—even though 
King Hussein, too, has called for a 
summit to discuss the broader Arab- 
Israel situation. Mr Bahi Ladgham, 
the Tunisian president of the Arab 
committee set up to enforce the agree¬ 
ments that ended the fighting last 
September, reported from Tunis that 
his committee no longer has any 
authority : the Egyptian head of the 
military observation team has already 
been recalled for the same reason. The 
Jordanian government, forced into the 
position of an impotent observer of 
the present Egyptian-lsraeli stalemate, 
intends to show that in what remains 
of its own land it is still master. 

According to the Jordanian govern¬ 
ment a cache of guerrilla arms in a 
cemeitcry near Irbid refugee camp was 
seized by the army on March 26th. 
According to the guerrillas this gave 
the army the pretext for a ruthless 
offensive against Palestinians in Irbid 
and other parts of Jordan. Mr Yasser 
Arafat, the Fatah leader, appealed to 
President Sadat to intervene to stop 
the blood-bath. 

President Sadat did not intervene, 
and nor did any other Arab leader, 
though some of them, in particular 
Libya’s Colonel Qaddafi, had plenty 
to say. Egypt’s response, when it came, 
was considerably more prudent than 
Colonel Qaddafi’s call for the over¬ 
throw of King Hussein but it, too, put 
the blame on the Jordanians, or, 
ralther, “ suspect elements ” among them. 
There* faUtfalong been mutual hostility 
between the Egyptians and Jordan’s 


present prime minister, Mr Wasfi Tal, 
and he could well be one of the ele¬ 
ments suspected by President Sadat. 

Palestinians have few illusions about 
where they stand in the Egyptian 
government’s calculations. The more 
cynical among them would say that 
in urging “ the masses to stand firmly 
with the forces of the Palestine 
Resistance,” President Sadat is merely 
hedging his bets against the failure 
of the peace negotiations. Nor should 
too much be made of the fact that on 
Monday the Egyptians resurrected 
the Fatah broadcasting station which 
they banned after President Nasser’s 
acceptance of 'the American initiative 
for a ceasefire last summer. This was 
not so much a d'ig at the Jordanians 
as the result of protracted negotiations 
during which Fatah apparently assured 
the Egyptian government that its 
broadcasts would not sabotage Egypt’s 
efforts for a political settlement 
—if these continue. But while the 
timing may have been a coincidence, 
it has meant that a stream of anti- 
Jordanian invective has filled the air 
waves from Cairo. It is a situation, as 
President Sadat himself said, that only 
the Israelis can enjoy. 

Cambodia 

Quieter guns, 
noisier argument 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
PNOM PENH 

No one watched the South Vietnamese 
attack into Laos with greater interest 
than the Cambodians. No one, apart 
from the South Vietnamese themselves, 
stood to gain or lose more from it. Of 
course, like everyone else, the Cam¬ 
bodians will have to wait to see how 
much North Vietnam’s supply system 
has been damaged. But 'meanwhile the 
operation’s equivocal end has come as 
a bit of grey news they could well 
have done without. 

The truth is that Cambodia, or 
rather the politically conscious part of 
it, is going through a period of soul- 
searching unlike anything it has known 
since the fall of Prince Sihanouk a 
year ago. There is disappointment 
anjong the younger Khmers who had 
hoped that Sihanouk’s overthrow 
would develop into a real (if by them 
hazily defined) social and political 
revolution. The political balance of the 
leadership has also been shaken by the 
absence of General Lon Nol after his 
stroke and the fear that even when he 
does return from medical treatment in 



White others talk, the army must eat 

Hawaii he may have to be semi¬ 
convalescent. 

The proclamation of the Khmer 
republic last autumn was popular 
above all with the younger generation. 
But now the younger people, and some 
of their elders too, are saying that 
there is little point in having a republic 
if it means no more than a change of 
name. The most frequently heard com¬ 
plaint is that nothing lias been done 
to end the corruption which was one 
of the scandals of the last years of 
the Sihanouk regime. Student maga¬ 
zines and Pnom Penh’s daily papers 
are now full of anti-corruption 
polemics. Some of the talk about 
corruption has rubbed ofl on the 
national assembly, whose prestige is 
at present dangerously low. 

At such a time, a man like Lon Nol 
is badly missed. He has managed to 
exercise his charm over very different 
groups. The younger generation of the 
Khmer elite- -the students, teachers 
and intellectuals—have always been 
one of the most important sources of 
support of the government. They have 
had a very special relationship with 
the general. But the same is largely 
true of the monks and the soldiers. 

The secret of this appeal seems to 
lie in the belief that the general is 
both irreproachably Buddhist and 
quintessential^ Khmer. It is certainly 
odd that the man whom President 
Sihanouk used to wheel out every now 
and again in the guise of a right-wing 
military ogre should have turned out 
to be a benign father figure, just as 
ready to listen to emotional socialist 
students as to his generals. 

Sirik Matak, who has been run¬ 
ning the government in General Lon 
Nol’s absence and has always looked 
after its civilian side, is regarded as a 
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very able administrator. He has made 
a big effort to win the confidence of 
the generals, and has gone out of his 
way to kill any suspicions that his 
princely background affects his loyalty 
to the new republic. He has also taken 
some decisions over which Lon Nol 
hesitated, notably by obliging the 
army to look into the growing scandal 
of “ ghost soldiers ” who appeared on 
payrolls but did not actually exist. 
But ho docs not seem to have 
the same soothing and unifying effect 
as I.on Nol, and there has lately been 
more gossip about other possible succes¬ 
sors to the leadership such as 
Sihanouk’s old enemy, Son Ngoc 
Thanh. 

One reason why the Cambodians 
can allow themselves the luxury of an 
increasingly noisy political debate is 
that the military situation has recently 
been pretty quiet. This may mean that 
a balance has for the moment been 
achieved between the limited forces 
North Vietnam can actively deploy 
against the Khmers (possibly only 
6,000 out of its 50,000 men actually in 
Cambodia, say the experts) and a 
Cambodian army that is still not 
trained and equipped for major 
offensive action. 

South Africa _ 

Venture to the 
interior _ 

On Tuesday, South Africa’s prime 
minister, Mr Vorster, gave his first 
press conference for foreign correspon¬ 
dents ever. It was a first in other 
respects too. The most interesting 
revelation was Mr Vorster’s announce¬ 
ment that he is ready to discuss 
apartheid with black African leaders. 
Dr Kamuzu Banda, the president 
of Malawi, will come to South Africa 
later in the year and invitations will be 
sent to selected leaders of other inde¬ 
pendent nations to do likewise. Dr 
Banda’s state visit—the first ever by a 
black African—is not a surprise : Mr 
Vorster steeled himself to leave the 
laager for a few days in May when 
he ventured to the interior on a visit 
to Malawi. A reciprocal visit was there¬ 
fore expected. 

Since then the idea of a “ dialogue " 
!>ctween South Africa and the black 
nations to the north has f>een promoted 
with a measure of success by President 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast. 
But his proposal has been greeted in 
many capitals—both within and with¬ 
out Africa—with considerable scepti¬ 
cism, based on the belief that South 
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Africa is more interested in a mono¬ 
logue than a dialogue. The only talking 
thought to he required of M. 
Houphouet-Boigny and his colleagues 
1; a yes or no to the question “Will 
you stop your criticisms of apartheid 
and your support for guerrillas if South 
Africa gives you some economic 
assistance ? ” 

That scepticism still remains. But 
Tuesday's expression of Mr Vorster’s 
readiness to discuss apartheid, which 
lias previously always been ruled out 
as interference in an internal affair, 
is a new departure. It still seems most 
unlikely that Mr Vorster is prepared 
to make any concessions—unless they 
coincide with pressures from the South 
African business community to relax 
apartheid laws in order to ease the 
acute shortages in the white labour 
market. This in itself may be a good 
thing. But the events of the past few 
months—the persecution of the 
churches, the increase in the number 
of detentions without trial, the shooting 
of unarmed demonstrators—all suggest 
that, for the non-whites, life is getting 
worse in South Africa. 

Sierra Leone 

Couped up _ 

Mr Siaka Stevens, the prime minister 
of Sierra Leone, is alive and well and 
living in the capital, Freetown. But 
only just. In the past ten days he has 
weathered two assassination attempts 
and a coup, and has travelled to 
Conakry, the capital of neighbouring 
Guinea, to sign a defence pact with 
Guinea's president, M. Sekou Toure. 
Guinean troops are now stationed in 
Freetown, many of them round Mr 
Stevens’s residence. 

The attempted coup of March 26th 
was said to have been led by the army 
commander, Brigadier John Bangurah. 
He failed to get the support of the 
third-in-command, Colonel Sam King, 
who appears to have rallied to the 
prime minister. Consequently Brigadier 
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He needs guards from next door 


Bangurah is now in detention. But, by 
Mr Stevens’s own admission, the army 
is still split. Hence the request for 
Guinean soldiers. 

But it is not only the army that is 
split. Mr Stevens’s ruling All People’s 
Congress is also divided, partly on 
tribal lines and partly over whether or 
not Sierra Leone should become a 
republic with Mr Stevens as its first 
executive president. The rift within 
the APC reached a crisis last Septem¬ 
ber when one section split off to follow' 
Dr Karcfa-Smart who then founded 
the United Democratic party, which 
was subsequently banned. At the same 
time a state of emergency was declared 
and Dr Karcfa-Smart and three other 
former ministers were detained. 

An attempted coup in October, in 
conjunction with November’s seaborne 
invasion of Guinea, no doubt prompted 
Mr Stevens and M. Toure to announce 
in February plans for a joint defence 
treaty between Sierra Leone, Guinea 
and Liberia. “The signing of this agree¬ 
ment'' (which does not apparently 
include Liberia), said Mr Stevens on 
Sunday, “ has to some extent been 
accelerated by the current crisis and by 
the fact that. . . there is a terrible rift 
in our armed forces.” 

The government’s popularity has not 
been enhanced by falling exports and 
a deteriorating economic situation- 
though the position today is still better 
than it was when Mr Stevens was 
elected in 1967. But the most bitter 
pill for Sierra Leonians to swallow will 
undoubtedly be the presence on their 
soil of Guinean soldiers. M. Sekou 
Toure announced on Sunday that 
1,200 mercenaries, both black and 
white, are preparing to attack Guinea 
from Portuguese Guinea to the north. 
If this is true, he would be well-advised 
to bring home his soldiers from Sierra 
Leone. The use of defence pacts to 
justify putting down popular revolts in 
foreign countries has got letter men 
into trouble. 
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Survivors tell their tale Calley goes to gaol: murderer or scapegoat ? 


Who are the war criminals? 

Washington, DC 


Unlike most tribunals, a military court 
docs not explain its judgments. The 
long full trial proceedings in the case of 
Lieutenant William Calley left no room 
for doubt that he did in fact kill many 
unresisting Vietnamese villagers at My 
Lai 4, or Son My, or whatever the place 
is rightly called, when he was an 
infantry platoon commander three 
years ago. The number of victims 
could be, and was, disputed. The 
charge sheet had at least 102 men, 
women and children ; the jury 
amended the figure to not less than 22. 
Mr Galley’s defence never denied the 
killing, but maintained that it had been 
done under orders and in the belief 
that it was what his military duty 
required of him. 

Either the jury made a conclusion 
of fact, that Mr Calley did not receive 
the orders he claimed, or it made a 
conclusion of law, that the orders were 
wrongful and shouid have been dis¬ 
obeyed. However, it did not have to 
say which of the two paths it took to 
arrive at the verdict, guilty of pre¬ 
meditated murder, pronounced on 
Monday, and at the sentence, life im¬ 
prisonment. At some point, perhaps, 
the series of appeals which are prom¬ 
ised by Mr Calley’s defence lawyer will 
escape from the reticence of the 
military process into the relative light 


of the civilian courts. Certainly the 
rising legal and academic clamour 
about the rules of war as they have 
been applied in Vietnam will not leave 
the case alone. 

There was a time when eminent 
lawyers like the late Thurman Arnold 
defended President Johnson’s interven¬ 
tion in Vietnam as “ the enforcement of 
the principle that Nuremberg announ¬ 
ced to the world.” That principle was 
the criminality of aggressive war. But 
the Nuremberg and Toyko tribunals of 
a quarter of a century ago also stated 
other principles—for instance, that 
responsibility for the manner in which 
war was conducted rested most heavily 
upon tfie commanders at the top. 

As the American prosecutor said in 
United States versus Von Lceb, 
“ mitigation should be reserved for 
those upon whom superior orders are 
pressed down.” General Yamashita was 
hanged, after due process, for his failure 
to prevent the cruelties committed by 
his far-flung army. The Nuremberg 
prosecutor, General (now Professor) 
Telford Taylor, brooded on these 
memories in a recent scholarly book, 
“ Nuremberg and Vietnam.” He con¬ 
cluded that the series of courts martial 
arising out of the Son My or My Lai 
massacre “ cannot be fairly determined 
without fu)ll inquiry into the higher 


responsibilities ” and that the moral 
health of the American Army 
will not be recovered until its leaders 
are willing to scrutinise their behaviour 
by the same standards that their 
revered predecessors applied to 
Yamashita 25 years ago. 

It was the late General MacArthur who 
confirmed the death sentence on 
Yamashita. The scale of the uproar that 
has built up around these and related 
questions is illustrated by the biblio¬ 
graphy of 33 book titles published last 
weekend by the New York Times Book 
Review, together with a vast review 
by a former war correspondent in 
Vietnam, Mr Neil Sheehan, demanding 
a general congressional inquiry into 
war crimes. 

This does not stop Mr Calley getting 
a lot of sympathy in his misfortune. 
The inevitable stream of telegrams 
protesting against the verdict is pour¬ 
ing into the White House, the Defence 
Department and Congress. Two 
themes mark the protests : one that a 
dim junior officer is being made to 
bear guilt that belongs much higher 
up ; the other, that what he did was 
in the nature of war and that the 
soldier’s life is made impossible if his 
actions in the stress of battle are to be 
picked over and dissected afterwards 
by lawyers and officials. 

In some ways the wave of sympathy 
distorts the facts. Since nearly six years 
and millions of words of news reporting 
have failed to disclose any other 
massacre by American troops on any¬ 
thing like the scale of Son My, the 
probability that Son My was in fact an 
extraordinarv occurrence looks over- 
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whelming. Whether Mr Calley under¬ 
stood that anything extraordinary had 
been done or not, the behaviour of 
many of the other people concerned— 
those who refused to join in, those who 
hushed it up and those who eventually 
talked -suggests that they knew it. 

Hut Son My was also out of the 
ordinary in another way, as Professor 
Taylor says, 

in the candour with which the operation 

was carried on, with army photo¬ 
graphers on the scene and commanders 

in helicopters circling overhead. 
Considering all this, the performance 
of the Department of the Army in find¬ 
ing out what happened and deciding 
what judicial steps to take was 
unbelievably sluggish. A first investiga¬ 
tion in 1968 was defeated by the bland 
denials of the brigade and divisional 
authorities. After the story had all come 
out in the press a sertior general 
investigated the reason for the collapse 
of the first investigation. 

He did his job thoroughly and as a 
result 14 officers were accused of 
various degrees of lying, concealment 
and failure to follow staff regulations. 
But the charges have been dropped or 
dismissed against all but one, the 
brigade commandei. General West¬ 
moreland, the Army’s Chief of Stafr, 
has recommended that the divisional 
general at the time be demoted to 
brigadier-general and that his assistant 
commander should be demoted from 
brigadier-general to colonel. The 
demotions, if they go through, are 
punishments. As the New York Times 
commented this week, “ if the two 
officers are innocent, obviously they 
should not be punished.” Nolxxly has 
tried to explain how, if their part in the 
concealment of the massacre deserves 
to be punished at all, it can be ade¬ 
quately punished by demotion to briga¬ 
dier-general and colonel. 

One thing that is totally impossible 
is that Mr Calley alone is guilty. But, 
leaving aside the brigade commander 
who is charged with failing to tell what 
happened, only two men besides Mr 
Calley are at present faced with charges 
of having had a part in the massacre. 
Mr Galley’s company commander, 
Captain Medina, who denied having 
given him orders to kill off the popula¬ 
tion, is charged .^th murder. Another 
officer of the |*sk force, Captain 
Kotouc, is charged with maiming and 
assault. A warrant officer and a ser¬ 
geant were accused of murder and 
acquitted. Charges against six other 
soldiers in Captain Medina’s company 
have been dropped. Others had left the 
service by the^time the fact of the 
massacre beca^tyfL public and the legal 


problem of bringing any of them to 
justice has not been solved. 

Granted that Son My was not a 
usual event, it would still seem that the 
war has collouscd a lot of consciences. 
The trial proceedings themselves, with 
their emphasis on the preponderance 
of women, children and infirm old men 
among the victims, gave evidence of 
how standards have slipped ; nor is 
there anything in the accepted rules of 
war to justify the unnecessary killing of 
unarmed, unresisting men, however 
able-bodied. But the Vietcong do not 


exactly observe the provision of the 
Geneva Convention which says that a 
combatant must wear “ a fixed distinc¬ 
tive sign recognisable at a distance.” 
Thus it has l>ecome commonplace in 
Vietnam for people to be treated as 
enemies even if they are not carrying 
arms and are not dressed, and are not 
seen to behave, like soldiers. Even 
women and children can, and some¬ 
times do, plant booby-traps. 

In the words of an American Air 
Force major, “ in the mountains, just 
about anything that moves is considered 


Michigan coots off 


At last the electricity companies around 
Lake Michigan arc coming to terms 
with the conservationists, at least so far 
as nuclear reactors are concerned. In 
doing st) they arc probably setting a 
pattern for other places where needed 
expansions of generating facilities have 
been held up by legal action. 

For months the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission has been prevented from issuing 
a provisional licence, allowing the Cam- 
sum ers Power Company to start up its 
Palisades reactor, by the opposition of 
fishermen and other nature lovers. They 
feared that the ecology of the lake, 
already polluted by sewage and indus¬ 
trial detritus, would be further upset 
by the discharge of hot water and 
radioactive wastes from the plant. The 
lake is huge, over 20,000 square miles, 
but a nuclear reactor uses millions of 
gallons of water for cooling purposes 
and the heated emissions would be con¬ 
centrated in the shallows off the lake 
shore. Moreover, Lake Michigan is a 
dead e.id, with little fresh water flow¬ 
ing through. 

Now the company has agreed to spend 
an extra $15 million on facilities to 
neutralise these effluents and the AEC 
has allowed it to begin loading nuclear 
fuel in»to the reactor, which should have 
come on stream last autumn. Earlier in 
the month the Northern Indiana Public 
Service Commission had announced that 
it would include a cooling tower in the 
plans for its nuclear generator at Bailly 
which will not be operational for some 
years. By then the unsightliness of the 
tall cooling towers and the clouds of 
steam that they give off may have 
stimulated another round of protest. 

Meanwhile the companies maintain 
that they arc only making these conces¬ 
sions; so that their customers shall not 
go short of electricity. Neither they, nor 
any of the other companies that are 
responsible for nuclear plants on the 
lake shore admit that there is any real 
need for these costly safeguards against 
pollution. The AEG itself agrees and 
so docs the chairman of the Illinois 
Pollution Control Board, Mr David 
Currie. He is refusing to insist 


that a cooling tower be installed at the 
Commonwealth Edison Company’s 
Zion plant. He does feel, however, that 
the time has come to stop building 
electric generators around the lake; 
there are 24 fossil-fuelled ones, which 
also discharge heated water, in addition 
to the nuclear plants. 

Mr Currie was the only dissentient 
last week w'hcn the environmental 
administrators of the states that border 
the lake voted to adopt standards for 
thermal pollution wlikh had been 

recommended by the federal govern¬ 
ment’s Environmental Pollution Agent y. 
Under these power companies would 
have to ensure that dist barges fiom 
their plants did not warm the surfacr 
w'ater by more than three degrees. 

The head of the agency, Mr 

Ruckclshaus, acknowledges that more 
research is needed before the effects 

of thermal pollution tan be fully 
assessed. But in his view' there is 
already sufficient evidence of serious 

damage to the quality of the water anti 
the aquatic life of the lake to justify 
his insistence that the 'jjower com¬ 
panies must take precautions. If they 
do not, recent expeiience suggests that 
they are unlikely to obtain licences for 
their new plants. 

An ecological disaster? 
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neighbourhood. The “ hard-hat ” mem- 
ljers of the building unions, normally 
among Mr Nixon’s keenest supporters, 
regarded suspension of the act as a 
union-busting step and did not hesitate 
to tell him so. In time it would have 
made it easier for non-unionised 
employers to capture federal contracts. 
But the act can be suspended wherever 
wage settlements are inconsistent with 
price stability. Clearly this is the big 
stick which will make voluntary 
co-operation work—if it does work. 

But with the unions obeying the 
President’s order only under protest, 
the chances that the new “ con¬ 
straints ”—the word the Administra¬ 
tion prefers to controls—will work are 
receding fast. Some union branches 
have already put in huge claims. 

Executive 
spring-clean _ 

It is an ambitious programme, so 
ambitious that few people give it much 
chance of success. When a President 
decides to roll seven of his executive 
offices into four, when he promises to 
shake up half a million people and 
reshuffle $50 billion, some feelings are 
bound to get hurt. As promised at the 
beginning of the year President Nixon 
has now submitted concrete plans to 
Congress for the reorganisation of the 
executive departments. He is proposing 
to merge seven old agencies, Agricul¬ 
ture, Interior, Commerce, Labour, 
Transport, Housing and Urban 
Development, Health, Education 
and Welfare, into four new depart¬ 
ments, Natural Resources, Human 
Resources, Community Development 
and Economic AfTaiirs. The Depart¬ 
ments of State, Defence, Justice and 
the Treasury will remain as they are. 

On paper the plan looks very neat 
and efficient. It follows the recom¬ 
mendations put forward by the Ash 
Commission which adviised the Presi¬ 
dent on the reorganisation of the 
whole executive branch. The plan will 
get rid of some of the worst facets of 
a modern bureaucracy, such as the 
unnecessary duplication of effort in 
different departments and the peren¬ 
nial inter-agency feuds. For example, it 
seems eminently sensible to co-ordinate 
housing and urban transport under one 
roof rather than two and likewise to 
combine labbur relations and economic 
development in one department. But 
there is a genuine fear that, while the 
creation of super agencies may make 
the bureaucracy more efficient, it may 


at the same time make it less respon¬ 
sive to the public needs. 

What is worrying Congressmen 
particularly is that a reorganisation on 
thiis scale will mean a corresponding 
upheaval in the congressional com¬ 
mittees which have jurisdiction over 
the executive departments. For senior 
members and committee chairmen this 
may result in a devastating loss of 
power and prestige. Nor do the 
powerful business, labour and agricul¬ 
tural lobbies, all of which have 
national followings and influential 
allies in Congress, want the powers of 
the Departments of Commerce, Lab¬ 
our and Agriculture to be diluted. 

State speaks up 

The State Department, smouldering 
under the charge that foreign policy 
is made elsewhere, raised its voice 
twice last week. At his own suggestion 
Mr William Rogers, the Secretary of 
State, appeared before the Senate to 
discuss his Middle Eastern policy. 
From all accounts he acquitted him¬ 
self handsomely, improving both his 
own image and that of his department. 
What led Mr Rogers to take this 
unusual step was exasperation at the 
warm reception given by the Senate a 
week earlier to Mr Abba Eban, the 
foreign minister of Israel. The pro- 
Israeli block in the Senate then pro¬ 
ceeded to launch an organised attack 
upon Mr Rogers and his efforts to 
bring about a peace settlement in the 
Middle East. 

Senator Jackson, the hawkish Demo¬ 
crat, accused the Secretary of “ courting 
disaster ” by putting pressure on Israel 
to withdraw to insecure borders and by 
suggesting that Soviet troops should 
be included in a peace-keeping force. 
“ We should be trying to get the 
Russians out of the Middle East, not 
designing plans to dig them in,” said 
Mr Jackson, and he was supported 


vigorously by Senator Humphrey and 
Senator Javits. The attack grew so 
hot and heavy that Senator Fulbright, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and not the Administra¬ 
tion’s strongest supporter, was sum¬ 
moned from another meeting to defend 
Mr Rogers. He warned the Senate, 
in his usual peppery way, that the 
reason that no progress had been made 
toward a settlement was Israel’s belief 
that “ the United States and the 
Senate will back it, no matter what 
position it takes.” 

Mr Rogers was, at least temporarily, 
successful in disarming his critics. He 
assured them that the Administration 
was not requiring any physical with¬ 
drawal by Israel before a peace settle¬ 
ment wa$ reached and he pointed out 
that any pcacc-keeping force would 
need the agreement of both Israel and 
Egypt. Clearing up these uncertainties 
left both Senator Jackson and Senator 
Javits much happier and a considerable 
amount of bipartisan support emerged 
for the Administration's stand. 

The State Department has been 
unluckier in its second initiative, the 
first full review of America's foreign 
relations which it has issued for over 
a century. Admittedly President 
Nixon’s own foreign policy report had 
taken off all the cream. But it is 
pedestrian and of inordinate length. 


Down at the farm 

American farm experts may be tempted 
to say “ we told you so ” to their 
opposite numbers in the European 
Economic Community, but they arc not 
doing much better themselves. When 
President Nixon went to Iowa, in the 
heart of the midwestern corn belt, a 
month ago, farmers protesting against 
the low price of hogs were among the 
booing demonstrators who greeted him. 
He was reminded that when he was 
last there, campaigning for the Presi- 
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Hovorcraft shooting tho Atures Rapids on the Orinoco River Picture by permission of The Geographical Magazine. 
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dency, he had promised that farmers 
would do better under his Administra¬ 
tion. Then the parity index, which 
relates the prices that the farmer 
receives to the cost of what he buys, 
had been 78 per cent of the base 
period. Last December it was down to 
67 per cent, the lowest since the depres¬ 
sion year of 1933 ; the ratio is higher 
now but still lower than when Mr 
Nixon took office. It is not surprising 
that the Republicans did disappoint¬ 
ingly badly in the agricultural districts 
in last Novembers congressional and 
gubernatorial elections or that Mr 
Nixon wants to win the farmers back 
before he faces the voters in 1972. 

Much will turn on how his new 
agricultural price support legislation, 
being applied for the first time this 
year, works out in practice, although 
how well the fanners actually do under 
it depends on the weather and on 
whether last year’s blight strikes the 
maize crop again this summer. The new 
regulations are intended to give farmers 
more flexibility to decide for themselves 
what they should plant. But what the 
majority of farmers want most is 
that their incomes should catch up with 
those of other Americans. 

One way of speeding this, and of 
keeping people on the land and out 
of the cities, is to offer them opportu¬ 
nities to work in industrial and other 
non-agricultural enterprises near their 
homes. There is nothing new about 
this idea and over the years a number 
of regional commissions have been set 
up to develop the poorer parts of the 
country ; the one closest to Congress’s 
heart, and the most ambitious, deals 
with the poorest region of all, Appala¬ 
chia. But the President proposes that 
the federal money now being spent on 
these schemes, and on a number of 
othei programmes intended to improve 
the conditions of rural life, should be 
handed over to the individual state 
governments, under his revenue-sharing 
plan, to be spent in any way that they 
see fit. The only conditions are that 
the state’s rural residents must benefit 
and that a statewide development plan 
must be drawn up. 

All the programmes to be phased out 
have strong bipartisan support at the 
local level as well as the national and 
involve a variety of vested interests. So 
Congress’s unfavourable reaction to the 
whole idea was no suiprise. It was 
epitomised on the day after the Presi¬ 
dent sent up his message : the Senate 
voted almost unanimously to extend the 
life of the Appalachian Commission 
and the House of Representatives is 
expected to concur. 


Whose police ? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BERKELEY 

A radical move to give localities com¬ 
plete .control over their police is to he 
put to the voters next Tuesday in 
Berkeley, California. It has this univer¬ 
sity «town rocking with charges of 
“ apartheid,” “ invitation to crime ” and 
“ left-wing plot.” The proposal would 
divide up Berkeley, a community of 
113,000, into black, white and 
“ campus ” (university) areas. The 
black and white areas would each be 
divided into two divisions. All five 
would establish, man and administer 
their own autonomous police forces, 
although the bills, which are expected 
to 'triple, would be paid by the city as 
a whole. It is stipulated that police 
operating in an area must live in it. 
(At present, out of a force of 272, only 
32 live in Berkeley and only seven are 
black.) An elected neighbourhood coun¬ 
cil would control the police in each 
division. 

Last summer over 15,000 signatures, 
most of them from radical students, 
were collected to put this proposition 
in the ballot on April 6th. It is sup¬ 
ported by Representative Ronald 
Dcllums, the black member of the 
Berkeley City Council who surprised 
everyone by winning the Democratic 
nomination for Congress last year. But 
the recognised leaders of Berkeley, 
liberal or conservative, Republican or 
Democratic, oppose the proposition and 
are well organised and well financed. 
They include the two leading candi¬ 
dates for mayor in Tuesday’s election, 
l>othof whom arc black. 

Incidentally, in the election the radi¬ 
cal left is thought to have a chance of 
taking command of the city’s govern¬ 


ment. Four seats on the council are 
to be filled and a fifth will probably 
fall vacant when the mayor is chosen. 
The radicals who helped to elect Mr 
Dellums to Congress last year are work¬ 
ing inside the system again—this time 
in an attempt to capture their local 
government. 

The question of who sets policy for 
the police has long been controversial 
in American cities, particularly in black 
communities and those near univer¬ 
sities and colleges. But in Berkeley 
people arc not just concerned with 
police brutality, corruption and exces¬ 
sive use of force—the conventional 
grievances—but also with the relation¬ 
ship between the community’s priorities 
and the decisions which the police now 
make about which laws are to be 
enforced strictly. 

There are complaints in Berkeley 
that the police waste time compiling 
files on political activists, harassing 
“ street people ” living near the Univer¬ 
sity of California’s campus { snooping 
at meetings of radical groups and 
hunting out homosexuals and mari¬ 
juana smokers. Instead, it >is said, the 
police should be concentrating on 
crimes such as burglaries, muggings and 
rape and on the violations of the 
homing code which affect the health 
of many poor people. 

Even among those who oppose 
vigorously the fragmentation of the 
police there are many who agree that 
the community should have more say 
over what the police do and should be 
seen clearly to be exercising control. 
Issues such as the kinds of weapons 
which the police use, whether to shoot 
in pursuit of a thief, whether to arrest 
drunks or take them safely home—all 
these ought to be discussed and settled 
by the community, according to one 
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professor of law at the university. At 
present such decisions are made in 
secret by the police, who may impose 
sanctions which are far 'harsher than 
the community wants. There is talk of 
an ombudsman and of an''independent 
police review board. 

In Berkeley custom and the high 
cost of housing have produced rather 
sharp racial segregation in housing. 
Advocates of splitting up the police say 
that to do so would simply recognise 


an established fact. But Berkeley sup¬ 
ports racial integration to an unusual 
extent. It has established, without any 
prodding, a fully integrated school 
system. Some blacks fear that neigh¬ 
bourhood police forces would reinforce 
racial segregation and subject them to a 
new style of police harassment, dictated 
by their black neighbours. 

Other objections are that the pro¬ 
posal would wipe out the existing well- 
trained police force, without regard for 


civil service safeguards and retirement 
benefits, in the optimistic assumption 
that capable new forces would spring 
up overnight. The need for gaols, record 
centres and many other facilities would 
multiply. If the proposal is approved, 
which seems unlikely, it will be chal¬ 
lenged in the courts. But the debate has 
awakened new interest in resolving the 
hostility between the police and their 
chief critics, the young and the mem¬ 
bers of minority groups. 


First of the new new towns 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOTA 

Suburban sprawl and urban rot, those 
related epidemics, have ravaged the 
face of America. Yet until recently the 
British New Towns movement, dating 
back to 1898, with its premise that 
planners know best, had little appeal in 
a country which paid lip-service, at 
least, to laisscr faire. Now, however, the 
idea that new towns should be 
encouraged by the government is catch¬ 
ing on. 

Exemplifying the new trend, which 
is strengthened by the concern about 
the environment, are two projects in 
Minnesota. One is a real, innovative 
new town blending into the country¬ 
side. Called Jonathan (after an early 
explorer, Jonathan Carver), it is 
25 miles or half an hour’s drive south¬ 
west of Minneapolis and has been 
designed from the ground up as a self- 
sufficient “ community in a park.” The 
other is the 70-acrc Cedar-Riverside 
Development Area next door to the 
University of Minnesota in the heart 
of Minneapolis. This “ new town in a 
town ” is going ahead in a deteriorating 
area popular with students and other 
young people; the shops bear names 
like 11 The Electric Fetus.” 

Jonathan's goal is a population of 
50,000 on a wooded tract studded with 
lakes. Five “ villages,” each with its 
own amenities, will be scattered over 
some R,ooo acres, among recreational 
areas and, it is hoped, some remaining 
farms. Jonathan is the first new town 
to win the financial backing of the 
federal government under the recent 
New Communities Act; it has been 
given a guarantee of up to $21 million 
for private investment in the scheme. 

Already Jonathan’s Village I has some 
300 residents. Also settled in are eight 


“ clean ” businesses, including a com¬ 
puter-related concern, a flour company’s 
technical centre and the only American 
plant making a Swedish toothpaste and 
mouthwash called Vademccum. A 
supermarket is to open soon—naturally. 
Eventually, it is hoped, about half of 
Jonathan’s breadwinners will work 
near by ; this will keep it from becoming 
just another bedroom suburb. 

Trees were planted wholesale. Slopes 
and watersheds have been preserved. 
Circular street plans ensure privacy 
while leaving the lakes and woods in 
their natural state. Zoning is strict and 
comprehensive; houses may be 
designed individually but they must be 
in harmony with the others. 

A mixture of income groups is sought 
and a variety of housing is offered. 
There will be semi-detached units, 
called town houses; experimental 
modular housing, to which new modules 
can be added as a family grows; and 
a “ tree loft ” apartment with a balcony 
bedroom over the sitting-room. 

A good omen is that the promoter, 
Mr Ilcnry McKnight, has his farm, a 
showplace, in Jonathan. A conserva¬ 
tionist and former State Senator, he has 
good financial and political connections. 
Since last month he has also been chair¬ 
man of Cedar-Riverside, bringing to 
it his financial skills. That project’s 
sponsors began as long ago as 19O5 to 
acquire property in the shabby area 
near the big state university. They now 
have under their control about 70 per 
cent of the land which they need. 

The first stage is a $30 million scheme, 
for which a loan guarantee of $24 mil¬ 
lion is being sought under the New 
Communities Act. The promoters—Mrs 
Gloria Segal, who calls herself a former 


housewife and Mr Keith Heller, a 
former professor at the university’s 
business school—promise that eventually 
there will be a diverse community of 
60,000 people. Mrs Segal says that they 
want to retain even the winos and 
school dropouts who now live there. 

The first building is to be a 40-storey 
block of flats. Although most of the 
other 14 units in the first stage will also 
consist of flats, the long range plan 
envisions a mixture of high and low 
structures to house a community inte¬ 
grated racially, socially and econo¬ 
mically. There may be public (council) 
housing and there surely will be every 
variety of housing built with financial 
assistance from the federal and city 
authorities. Q'here would also be car- 
free plazas, a range of shops, a meeting 
hall or two, a clinic, a school, even 
covered walkways to protect people 
against Minnesota’s sub-zero winters. 

The planners have gone to great 
pains to win over the existing residents 
but without much success. The people 
living in the area love the cosiness of 
their “ pads ” in dilapidated wooden 
houses, dating back almost to pioneer 
days, and the motley collection of shops 
and coffee-houses, a provincial version 
of Greenwich Village. Opponents of 
the scheme complain, not altogether 
truthfully, that they have not been con¬ 
sulted and call the plan “ superplastic, 
unlivable, almost unbearable.” Neither 
Jonathan nor Cedar-Riverside is likely 
to be completed for ten or 20 years, 
so the controversies will continue. 



High rise for the town 
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The art of the 
impossible 

IN MY WAY: MEMOIRS 
By George Brown. 

Gollancz. 299 pages . £3. 

Writing about George Brown (with or 
without the hyphen), now that he has 
virtually retired from public life, 
presents difficulties for anyone who 
supported him during his days of 
power. For there were very many 
occasions during those years when it 
seemed that with George you had to 
take the rough with the bloody rough, 
and eventually with the impossible. The 
Economist supported him through most 
of the worst moments, and that is not 
regretted now. But when he did resign, 
in March, 1968, there was only regret 
that he had done himself one final 
damage. For although no government 
can ever afford to lose a man who 
could always be relied upon in the 
final analysis to thump the cabinet 
table vigorously in favour of the decent 
course of policy or action, by the time 
George Brown’s resignation came it 
seemed he was becoming more of a 
liability than an asset to the very 
causes for which he had fought so 
courageously. 

Those who seek some explanation of 
that urge to self-destruction, or, at 
very least, the apparent need to test 
friendship to the very limit, will be 
disappointed with his memoirs. By 
ignoring all reference to those damaging 
incidents, he creates the impression 
that he believes that he never did any¬ 
thing wrong. Perhaps he really believes 
it, for his friends forgave him much for 
his endearing qualities, and many of 
the times he deeply offended people 
outside that circle he genuinely 
believed he was being jocular. 

That apart, anyone .who has sup¬ 
ported or suffered from George Brown 
should read these memoirs. Their title 
is “ unashamedly cribbed ” from the 
Frank Sinatra hit record of “ My 
Way,” and at the very beginning of 
the book he quotes with great approval 
two verses of the song. His friends will 
see how apt they are to his life : others 
will believe he should have waited 
awhile before publication, when he 
could have quoted the first line of Mr 
Sinatra’s latest, and apparently, last 
hit: “ SometJafe said drink the water, 
but I will drinK the wine.’' 

There are, of course, gaps in his 
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Brown: look back in blinkers 


memoirs which cannot be explained by 
sheer forgetfulness. Some of them— 
such as his refusal to spell out what he 
really believes about Mr Wilson—were 
expected, but others arc very surprising 
indeed. For example, in the 20 pages 
he devotes to the Labour party’s 
13 years in opposition, there is no 
reference to the traumatic fight within 
the party over nuclear disarmament. 
He is surprisingly generous about 
Aneurin Sevan’s personal qualities, but 
roundly condemns him for his friends. 
Yet there is no mention how those very 
friends booed Bevan at the Brighton 
conference when he refused to go 
“ naked into the conference chamber.” 
He expresses love for Hugh Gaitskell, 
hut finds no room for Gaitskell’s “ fight 
and fight and fight again ” speech at 
Scarborough—surely the greatest speech 
made in this country since the war. 
Perhaps George Brown* still finds it too 
painful to recall how the Campaign for 
Democratic Socialism, from which he 
stood apart, succeeded in getting the 
Scarborough decision reversed, while 
his own Campaign for Multilateral 
Disarmament was ignominiously 
ignored. 

Some of the most penetrating 
sections of the memoirs are George 
Brown’s judgments on the leading post¬ 
war political leaders he has known. 
On Ernest Bevin, who had the greatest 
early influence on him: “You had 
to have a taste for strong meat to 
like Ernie.” On Bevan: “ Some people 
are naturally made to be bigots and 
they deliberately try "to turn on charm 
when it suits them. Aneurin was the 
other way round ; he was naturally 
made to be charming, and he had 
deliberately to turn on the bile.” On 
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Eden: “ Even when he was right he 
always seemed to remain in two minds.” 
But to George Brown he is “ a 
genuinely good man.” And so is R. A. 
Butler: “ a really good man. ... In 
politics he wasn’t sufficiently dedicated 
to what he had to do.” On Harold 
Macmillan, for whom he has much 
less regard : “ As prime minister he 
always seemed to me to be a man 
who believed in acting the part of 
prime minister.” 

George Brown naturally defends the 
many new institutions he helped to 
create when in government, but he is 
too prone to believe that the Tories are 
destroying them on narrow doctrinaire 
grounds. He seems to be unaware that, 
towards the end of Labour’s govern¬ 
ment, some of his closest friends were 
questioning whether bodies like the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
(of which he is particularly proud) 
should be allowed to continue. 

But possibly the very best parts of 
the memoirs are his reflections on 
Europe and '.the debate on the common 
market within the Labour party, and 
on the future structure and philosophy 
of the party itself. It takes courage for 
a man so dedicated to both the trade 
unions and the Labour party to advo¬ 
cate that the party should split from its 
union base. But like so much that 
George Brown has advocated in the 
past, that is the most sensible course 
for Labour to take. Unlike the author, 
however, the Labour party cannot 
claim that it has invariably been ahead 
of its times. 

Sleep walkers? 

HOW WE LIVED THEN 
By Norman Longmate. 

Hutchinson. 583 pages . £4.50. 

Forty years ago, the dammed-up burst 
of war books was all about the mud, 
blood, muddle, endurance, miseries 
and splendours at the front. Now, 
twice as long after the second world 
war, the new rash of books, by pundits, 
politicians and publicists, is about what 
went on here while the war went on 
mostly elsewhere. Of all these recent 
civilian books, though he is not a 
pundit, politician or publicist, Mr 
Longmate has written, modestly, the 
best one. In his unpretentious, undog- 
matic and painstaking way, his shrewd 
compilation adds verisimilitude to the 
bald and unconvincing narratives of 
the more expert, sophisticated and 
knowing writers. This, very broadly, is 
how it was. 

George Orwell, in 1941, called the 
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When the sugar had to stop 


English a 41 sleep-walking people. 1 ’ He 
lifted the phrase from Hitler, who had 
used it, quite differently, to describe 
the Gentians. Orwell meant that 44 in 
moments of supreme crisis the whole 
nation can suddenly draw tqgether and 
act upon.a species of instinct, really a 
code of conduct which is understood 
by almost everyone, though never 
formulated.” Mr Longmate, taking 
evidence from those who were there, 
rich or poor, young or old, during the 
war years, shows what this really 
meant. First, he doggedly read all the 
official records, histories and VIP 
memoirs. Then he had his headings, 
the chapters, the boxes into which he 
put, faithfully and untwisted, the first¬ 
hand testimony of the thousand and 
more volunteers who responded to his 
advertisement for their personal ex¬ 
perience. This is, as he fairly claims, 
44 everyday life during the second world 
war,” not just or mainly air raids, air 
raid precautions or even the eternal 
black-out, but much more the brutal 
regime of the rationing of food, cloth¬ 
ing, furniture and every little amenity, 


and the mobilisation of manpower (and 
womanpower) beyond the achievement 
of any other country, including Nazi 
Germany. It is not these policies that 
Mr Longmate chiefly concerns himself 
with; it is the social and personal con¬ 
sequences, told and illuminated by the 
reactions and responses, and by the 
humour, good and ill, of ordinary 
people. 

44 The sleep-walking people ” were 
by no means a docile people. Regi¬ 
mented as no others were, they made 
their necessities, almost as the Pilgrim 
Fathers did, their positive opportunity 
for the assertion of both character and 
nonconformity. Nothing is better shown 
in this anthology than the- fact that 
the 44 code of conduct ” which was 
14 never formulated ” was not just 
resignation ; it was, combined with 
grumbling and complaint, consent, 
which had its limits. Mr Longmate 
pays tribute especially to Lord Wool- 
ton and the rationers. It should be 
paid, of course, to the civil servants 
who, between the wars, made sure that 
we would use our resources better next 
time. But the credit belongs above all 
to the 44 sleep-walkers ” ; and it is this 
book’s big success, banal, thin, drawn- 
out, and debatable though some bits 
of it may be, that it does prove, with¬ 
out rhetoric, just this. 

Bee Bee Se6 _ 

BBC PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BRITISH NAMES 

Edited and transcribed by G. M. 
Miller. 

Oxford University Press . 193 pages. 
£ 2 . 


You too can lie a BBC announcer, 
at once the beneficiary and the ex¬ 
ponent of Received Pronunciation, 
master of exotic vowels, at home with 
attributive stresses, the idol of Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, the butt of Bacup. This 
unique* publishing venture, giving the 
BBC’s ruling on some 16,000 place 
and family names, is certainly off the 
beaten track of OUP’s reference books. 

An introduction to it explains that 
place names should generally be pro¬ 
nounced as they are locally, with rare 
exceptions where there is a recognised 
44 national ” pronunciation. The text 
then gives Newcastle-upon-Tyne as just 
such an exception, stating a preference 
for a pronunciation which, far from 
being nationally recognised, would be 
acceptable only to someone bom in 
the southern half of England. Still, 
armed with this dictionary, you would 
never put your foot in it with the 


Gholmondeleys or the Gaccias, and 
the natives would direct you instantly 
to Kirkcudbright and Druimuachdar. 
Highly recommended for English 
commercial travellers in Welsh Wales. 

New stamping ground 

BRITISH ELIZABETHAN STAMPS 

By David Potter. 

Batsford. 190 pages . £2.50. 

Since the post office’s stamp-issuing 
policy was liberalised just over ten years 
ago the public’s interest in British post¬ 
age stamps has soared. The colourful 
stamps arriving on everyday mail, 
added to the equally colourful reports 
of rising values published in the news¬ 
papers, have drawn thousands of re¬ 
cruits to the philatelic ranks. Entering 
an unfamiliar field many of those new¬ 
comers are in need of advice ; they will 
welcome a new book by a philatelist 
who has been collecting and studying 
stamps of the present reign- for years. 
It is the first work, apart from cata¬ 
logues, to cover the subject in all its 
facets ; indeed, the author reviews some 
aspects for which one would scour the 
catalogues in vain. 

The first six chapters deal with defi¬ 
nitive and commemorative issues 
chionologically, and changes of water¬ 
mark, graphite and phosphor lines are 
carefully noted. The interest of stamps 
issued during the experiments with 
letter facing and sorting machines is 
clearly indicated, and even though 
there have lieen price fluctuations in 
this material there is little doubt that 
the long-term prospects are favourable. 

The Machin heads of the old cur¬ 
rency scries are well described, and the 
varieties occurring during the relatively 
short life of this set may in time prove 
worthwhile investments for those 
collectors who were able to buy the 
stamps at face value. The design is so 
handsome that it is already regarded as 
a classic. 

Booklets are given a lengthy chapter, 
and the author has gone to town on 
postal stationery and Cinderella® 
(stamps not issued by the government), 
two of his favourite collecting fields 
which are attracting well-merited wider 
attention nowadays. The interest in 
stationery was boosted by a recently 
published handbook, and the topicality 
of Cinderella stamps has been emphas¬ 
ised by the many private issues made 
during the postal strike. 

Twenty pages are devoted to hints 
on collecting Great Britain Elizabe¬ 
thans, a chapter containing useful ad- 
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vice to the earnest collector and stem 
warnings to the would-be speculator. 
The illustrations are the book’s weakest 
feature, as many are dull and lifeless. 
Although in parts the style leaves 
something to be desired the book is sure 
to help .an army of new collectors to 
understand the by no means uncompli¬ 
cated stamps of the present reign. 

My father knew... 

MOTIVE FOR A MISSION 
By James Douglas-Hamilton 
Macmillan . 290 pages . £3.50. 


Taking intelligent advantage of special 
family associations, Lord James 
Douglas-Hamilton has produced a 
refreshingly original contribution to 
the history of Nazi times. The author 
is the second son of the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton upon whom Rudolf Hess, “ the 
Fiihrers deputy,” fondly supposed he 
was descending out of the blue on May 
10, 1941, six weeks before Hitler 
unleashed war against Russia. Com¬ 
pressed into a single sentence, Hess’s 
object was to persuade influential 
British Conservatives that their country 
had more to lose than to gain through 
continuing hostilities against Germany. 
The author heard so much about all 
this when he was a child, and became 
so curious to know more, that even¬ 
tually he chose to spend several years 
piecing together British and German 
facets of the background to Hess’s 
quixotic gesture. 

Soon after landing by parachute 
near a farm tin the west of Scotland 
Hess was in the hands of the Home 
Guard. He has been a captive ever 
since. The international military tri¬ 
bunal at Nuremberg sent him to prison 


for life for having participated in pre¬ 
parations for war and conspired 
against the peace. Since September, 
1966, he has been the last prisoner 
left in the cumbrous gaol as Spandau, 
scarcely even the ghost of a man. Had 
the Russians had their way Hess would 
have been hanged. Their relentless 
reckoning for his connivance at the 
invasions of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
has constantly frustrated the western 
allies’ disposition to mercy. 

• Hess is 77 this April. He was one of 
those dissatisfied, muddle-headed 
mediocrities who gravitated towards 
Hitler in the earjy 1920s. It was Hess 
who helped to prepare the manuscript 
of “ Mein Kampf.” According to all 
accounts he is as loyal to Hitler today 
as he always was. For a while Hitler 
found this devoted disciple useful. 
Dependable, comparatively unostenta¬ 
tious, and looking very much the 
“ decent chap,” Hess was just the man 
for presenting as the “ Fuhrer’s 
deputy,” but the title gradually ceased 
to have any real meaning after 1933. 
Tougher personalities such as Her¬ 
mann Goering, Heinrich Himmler, and 
Martin Bormann came to be the men 
who counted. The author suggests that 
personal resentment may have been one 
of the motives that drove Hess to make 
his spectacular move unbeknown to the 
others, including Hitler. 

The author has taken a lot of trouble 
to discover and catalogue the others. 
It is an intricate but engrossing story, 
much involving Professor Karl Haus- 
hofer (of geopolitics and Lebensraum 
fame) and his unconforming son 
Albrecht, a patriotic, sensitive, secretly 
anti-Nazi, semi-official go-between in 
the latter half of the 1930s. Hess had 
been one of the professor’s admiring 
students at Munich university and later 



The wreckage of a mission 
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a patron of Albrecht, who had the 
then serious handicap of being the son 
of a half-Jewish mother. At the Olym¬ 
pic games in 1936 Albrecht Haushofer 
came to lie acquainted with the Mar¬ 
quess of Clydesdale (subsequently 
Duke of Hamilton). The two met 
several times again primarily to 
exchange ideas about the prospects of 
keeping a satisfactory peace in Europe. 

Albrecht Haushofer kept Hess 
informed about these talks and similar 
ones wiith other Britons thinking along 
the same lines. It was with such per¬ 
sons vaguely in miind that Hess set off 
alone from Bavaria for Scotland in a 
Messerschmitt no borrowed ostensibly 
for a practice flight. Lord James has 
written an accurate, just, and compas¬ 
sionate account of this weird hut plucky 
enterprise. It is accompanied by some 
interesting photographs, a useful biblio¬ 
graphy, and annexes reproducing 
details of the peace proposals drafted 
by Albrecht Haushofer, first for some 
members of the German resistance, and 
second for the German foreign ministry. 
Albrecht himself was murdered by the 
SS in April, 1945. His broken-hearted 
parents together committed suicide. 


Shop steward ? 



Hugh and friends 


The Winning Counter : Hugh Fraser 
and Harrods by George Pottinger 
(HuUhinson, £2.50). 'Phis book, writ¬ 
ten by a senior civil servant in the 
Scottish Office who worked wiith the 
late Lord Fraser on the development of 
Highland tourism, rather suffers from 
hero worship ; we are not told much 
of the man except that he was devoted 
to his family and cared passionately, 
Lord Bountiful style, for the Jess for- 1 
tunate among his staff. On the busi¬ 
ness side it is all there, though, from 
a detailed history of the family busi¬ 
ness to a meticulous account of the 
series of takeover battles culminating 
in the acquisition of Harrods in 1959 
- which made Fraser big. There is 
perhaps too much financial detail on 
the business deals for everybody, but 
the tough, shrewd financial operator 
who emerges from these accounts has 
the ring of truth about him. 


America 


Career jettisoned 

THE MAKING OF AN 
EX-ASTRONAUT 

By Brian O'Leary. 

Michael Joseph . 255 pages . £2.25. 


A great send-up of the American space 
programme, written by an ex-astronaut 
who chickened out after seven months 
of training because he was scared of 
jets. That’s how the book starts out, 
but somewhere along the line it under¬ 
goes a sea change. When the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
selected a 27-year-old astronomer from 
Berkeley university as potential astro¬ 
naut material, it did not, as Brian 
O’Leary first suggests, pick an odd-hall 
by accident. Nasa knew all about him 
when he was selected, along with ten 
other scientists, from among 933 
original applicants. He had been poked 
and prodded inside and out ; he had 
been tested, inspected, examined and 
checked up on by secret service men. 
And at the end of it Nasa felt that this 
young man with his quirkiness, his poor 
eyesight and his specs was a good bet 
for the two-year round trip to Mars. 
Nasa selected him because of his 
personality and not, as Mr O’Leary 
would first have you believe, in spite 
of it. 

Why he failed as an astronaut is 
another matter. He was one of the 
second batch of scientists picked for 
training ; and so far no scientist has 
vet made the trip into space and none 
looks like doing so for some years yet. 
IIis group was warned on the day they 
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reported to Houston for training that, 
because of cuts in the space budget, 
it would be a decade or more before 
they were needed—and they called 
themselves the Excess Eleven from then 
on. In theory, the scientist-astronauts 
were intended to spend a good deal of 
time on their own research, but in 
practice their seniors grudged them the 
time off and it became progressively 
clearer to Brian O’Leary that he was 
not going to be able to run two careers 
in parallel as he had hoped. Yet he 
would still have plumped for the 
astronaut’s life had it not been for the 
jets. Astronauts had to be jet pilots, and 
if they could not fly, then they had to 
learn. 

Brian O’Leary was not a natural 
pilot, and he calculated that the death 
rate of the jets which the astronauts 
flew was sufficiently high to give him 
a fair chance of killing himself before 
he ever saw the moon, let alone Mars. 
That decided it. He telephoned senior 
astronaut A 1 Shepard and resigned. By 
one of those ironies, his next university 
job was analysing moon rock. 

He complains that Nasa is obsessed 
with the mechanics of space flight and 
wastes hours of astronaut training on 
deadly boring details of valves, circuits 
and other spacecraft gubbins, all of 
which are, like jet flying, irrelevant to 
scientific exploration of the moon. But 
in the present state of space engineering 
this kind of knowledge decided whether 
Apollos 13 and 14 got back to earth 
or not. Most other scientist-astronauts 
share Brian O’Leary’s attitude, which 
is one reason why the senior astronauts 
who pick the space teams insist that 
they are composed 100 per cent of 
professional test pilots who can nurse 
a wounded spacecraft home in a way 
that scientists are not trusted to do. 
This may change when space stations 
are built accommodating a dozen men 
at a time and Mr O’Leary might, had 
he stuck it out, have got into space 
within the decade. But the reasons why 
he left are serious and reasonable ones, 
and, at bottom, this is a serious book. 

Little women _ 

SEXUAL POLITICS 

By Kate Millett. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 405 pages . £2.50. 


Radical movements have to make do 
with the apologists they get. Miss Kate 
Millett (or Mrs Fujio Yotfhimura, as she 
docs not choose' to he called) has 
worked very hard to construct an 
intellectual base for the women’s 
liberation movement. That she suc¬ 
ceeds in spite dt having produced a 



Untamed Kate 


poorer for it. (Its psychoanalysts are 
not.) Miss Millett does quite well to 
suggest that what the women's suffrag¬ 
ists accomplished by winning the vote 
for women was undone by the 
Freudians, who insisted that her place 
was in the home—and, by extension, 
in the supermarket. 

In spite of its obvious faults, merci¬ 
lessly revealed by Mr Mailer in last 
month’s issue of Harper's, this book 
cannot be dismissed because it is mean¬ 
dering or inaccurate. It could have been 
much better but it is important simply 
because it says what no one—amazingly 
—has said as explicitly before. Any¬ 
one with a daughter should be grateful 
that it exists. 


very dull book is evidence of the right¬ 
ness of her thesis—that one half (more 
than half) of the human race lias been 
forced by custom and law to live as 
the unpaid servant of the other. Simply 
to read the evidence, literary and his¬ 
torical, collected into one place by 
Miss Millett will make many people, 
perhaps unwillingly, realise that the 
time is overdue for the sexes to be 
treated as having equal potential and 
human dignity. 

Why should such an interesting 
aigument make such dull reading ? 
Because so much of it 'is a schoolgirlish 
picking over literature to find illus¬ 
trative examples. Miss M'illett would 
have done better to write 'a brisker 
polemic against the phallus worship of 
D. H. Lawrence and Mr Norman 
Mailer than 'to trudge step by step 
through selected bits of their prose. 
Browsers, incidentally, must not be 
deceived by the book’s opening salaci¬ 
ous excerpt from “ Scxus ”—the slut 
upended in the bathtub—which shows 
Henry Miller at his misogynist worst. 
For more of the same, read Miller, not 
Millett. There is jolly Httle porno¬ 
graphy in the rest of the book and the 
author may be guilty of the feminine 
sin of teaming. 

The most telling part of Miss 
Millett’s attack is against Freud. As 
Freudian ism has never been adopted 
in Britain with the same passion as in 
the United States, British readers may 
not appreciate the devastating effect 
that the taunt of “ penis envy ” had on 
a whole generation of American female 
intellectuals. In the 1950s when they 
were foolhardy enough to try for 
careers in male professions, they were 
ridiculed by their male colleagues for 
their refusal to accept their anatomical 
destiny. Sophisticated America swal¬ 
lowed the doctrine of penis envy whole 
and today its medical profession is the 


A foreign field 

LETTERS FROM AMERICA 
By Rupert Brooke. 

Sidgwick and Jackson . 222 pages . 
£7.50. 


Written just before Che outbreak of 
the 1914 war, and first published in 
book form in 1916, these letters— 
journalistic essays, not personal corres¬ 
pondence—have been out of print for 
some time. Is their republication an 
act of homage to Rupert Brooke, or a 
bit of a joke? The composite photo¬ 
graph on the 'back of the book-jacket, 
with its prewar celebrities and typical 
figures, combined with the stars and 
stripes on the front—is this meant to 
evoke a faintly contemptuous smile at 
a vanished epoch? 

Henry James’s preface is certainly 
a period piece, and coukl not be read 
by the young today without a few 
incredulous gasps; for the quality which 
he particularly singles out for praise in 
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BBC Pronouncing 
Dictionary of 
British Names 

With all Appendix of Channel 
Islands Names 
Edited and transcribed by 
G. M. MILLER 

The BBC has drawn up this list of 
about 16000 British place and family 
names over the past forty years. 
Intended for the guidance of BBC staff, 
it makes fascinating reading for 
everyone. £2 



Twenty-five Welsh 
Short Stories 

Salected by GWYN JONES and 
ISLWYN FFOWC ELIS 

This new anthology of Welsh stories 
is the first with any real claim to be 
true to its title or representative of its 
subject; it includes work by Rhys 
Davies, Caradoc Kvans, Alun Lewis, 
Dylan Thomas, and Gy wn Thomas 
among others. 65P Oxford 
Paperbacks 


Shakespeare's Lives 

S. SCHOENBAUM 

‘Written with an unfailing gracefulness 
and wit: it is, I believe, a kind of comic 
masterpiece interlaced with the 
proper strain of melancholy that the 
true Shakespeare remains so elusive It 
is the book of the year, or, better still, 
the book of the decade.’- Michael 
Foot in the Evening Standard 
8 plates £b 


Israel 

A Society in Transition 
V. D. SEGRE 

With a real awareness of the issues, 
problems and historical background, 
the author examines the development 
o! the Jewish community in Israel and 
Israel’s relations with her Aiab 
neighbouis and (he developing 
count lies 4 maps £2 50 


The Politics of 
Assimilation 

A Study of the French Jewish 
Community at the Time of the 
Dreyfus Affair 
MICHAEL R. MARRUS 

TAtremelv well organized and well 
written. No sei ions student of Jewish 
atfjnsean alloid to miss 11 ’ \la\ 
Bcloifin the Jew isli Chronicle 
jC.I-75 


Megalithic Lunar 
Observatories 

A. THOM 

‘Ifthe essence of Profcssot Thom's 
ease can be accepted and t lie case is 
a formidable one then the standing 
stones of Britain, Ireland, and lit litany 
are among the most remai kablc pic- 
hisloric monuments to have survived 
anyvvhcic.' The Listener 


Rasselas 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 
Edited with an introduction by 
Geoffrey Tillotson and 
Brian Jenkins 

Johnson composed his mock eastern 
tale in the evenings ot a single week to 
earn money to send to his dvmg 
molhci It is a delightlui story, and it 
shows the gieat English moralist Jt his 
npest /, 1 so (>\/onl Luiih\/i 

A Ul«*/» 


The Letters and Papers 
of Chaim Weizmann 

Volume II November 1902- 
August 1903 
General Editor: 

MEYER W. WEISGAL 

This volume shows the young Chaim 
Weizmann embarked in Geneva on the 
public career that was to bring him to 
the forefront of the Zionist movement. 
The letters illustrate how he applied 
his leadership to a task that 
encountered indifference and hostility 
—the establishment of a Jewish 
university, 9 plates /j.50 


The Workers' Union 
1898-1929 

RICHARD HYMAN 

The Workers' Union, formed in 1898, 
permanently altered the contours of 
British trade unionism. This book 
traces the history of this forgotten 
giant. £2.50 


International 

Security 

Reflections on Survival 
and Stability 

Edited by KENNETH TWITCHETT 

‘Security’, a much-used slogan m the 
discussion of international affairs, is 
often used ambiguously or misleading¬ 
ly. hour experts here analyse what 
international security means, and 
examine the prospects of greater 
stability in the future. £1 Oxford 
Paperbacks Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 


Andrew Carnegie 

JOSEPH FRAZIER WALL 

‘A remarkable portrayal of the C '.arnegie 
behind the facade erected by conven¬ 
tional tradition.'—Economist £6.50 


Chomsky: Selected 
Readings 

Editad byJ. P. B. ALLEN and 
PAUL VAN BUREN 

Noam Chomsky's .mtlioiitv in the field 
of linguistics is unrivalled This In si 
collection of his linguistic writings 
summarizes vvliat lie has to say about 
the nature ot linguistics, syntax, 
phonology, semantics, and the child's 
acquisition of language, and the 
iclcvancc of linguistics to the teaching 
ol’langujgc /,i-75 paper covers 
O 2 5 


The Legacy of 
China 

Editad by RAYMOND DAWSON 

‘A collection of exceptionally fine- 
essays by distinguished scholars', said 
the New Statesman when this book 
first appeared in 1964. It is now 
reprinted in Oxford Paperbacks. 75P 


Landscape and 
Antiquity 

Aspects of English Culture at 
Stourhead 1718-1838 
KENNETH WOODBRIDGE 

‘I 'm students of landscape and ot 
1 Sth-Lenlui v culture this volume will 
be pjiticulatl) welcome. \ et it is 
equally a delight for the general 
rcadci, and makes excitingly available 
to him not only the creation of the 
landscape at Stoinhead but the whole 
range of activities- -Havel, art 
collection, archaeology that 
sustained the lives ofTlenry I loare and 
his grandson. Sir Richard Hoarc.' 

The Times 50 plates £5 


Oxford 

University 

Press 
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Rupert Brooke is his modernity. There 
is pathos, of course, in his impassioned 
tribute to the fascinating, beautiful, 
gifted young man, of whose genius he 
had no doubt at all. “ He is before us 
as a new, a confounding and supersed¬ 
ing example altogether, an unprece¬ 
dented image, formed to resist erosion 
by time or vulgarisation by reference, 
of quickened possibilities, finer ones 
than ever !>efore, in the stuff poets 
may be noted as made of.” 

It seems unlikely that literary fashion 
will ever reinstate Rupert Brooke on 
the pedestal which, understandably, he 
occupied in 1916. Readers of 
Christopher Hassail’s hiography, or of 
Brooke’s personal letters, edited quite 
recently by Sir Geoffrey Keynes, will 
lx* glad to have these Westminster 
Gazette letters available. They are 
undeniably attractive, even though 
whimsicality went down better 50 
years ago than it does now. The des¬ 
criptions of places and people are often 
arresting, the comments shrewd and 
the anecdotes amusing. It seems a pity 
tliat this reissue was not accompanied 
by a new critical introduction, which 
might have offset the adulatory tone of 
Henry James’s preface. 

On trial _ 

SOLEDAD BROTHER : THE PRISON 
LETTERS OF GEORGE JACKSON 

Introduced by Jean Genet. 
Cape/Penguin. 290 pages. £2.50 
cloth , 35p paper. 

Sometime soon (one hopes) some¬ 
where in California a trial will open 
which will be in effect an inquest on 
America’s prison system and on the 
racial prejudice which, according to 
the defence*, still dominates the actions 
of both warders and convicts. Three 
black prisoners—the Soledad brothers 
- are charged with murdering a white 
guard at Soledad prison. One of the 
accused is George Jackson who has 
now been in jail for ten years educat¬ 
ing himself, as these letters show, from 
a petty thief into a militant revolu¬ 
tionary. 

That the prison system enabled him 
to do this is a point in its favour—and 
even more in his ; that it permitted 
him to send these letters is another. 
But the other side of the balance is 
weighed down with the affronts to 
human rights which he describes. Inde¬ 
pendent evidence confirms that there 
is indeed a case for the Californian 
authorities to answer. 

From the moment that civil liberta¬ 
rians and communist propagandists got 



Angela Davis: brotherly love 

wind of it, the trial was certain to 
became a political one. Now it is certain 
to be an international cause celiibrc as 
well. It was George Jackson’s young 
brother, Jonathan (to whom some of 
the letters are addressed), who ab¬ 
ducted a judge from his courtroom at 
gunpoint last summer in an attempt to 
bargain for his brother’s release from 
prison. The judge and Jonathan were 
l)Oth shot dead and Miss Angela Davis, 
a beautiful young communist intellec¬ 
tual, is now in' jail, after being hunted 
across the country, on charges of 
complicity in the crime. The militant 
black left is in the process of acquiring 
a whole new group of what it considers 
to be martyrs. These letters explain 
what drives them—or joine of them. 

Gentleman Johnny's 
defeat _ 

SARATOGA : THE DECISIVE BATTLE 

By Rupert Furneaux. 

Allen and Unwin. 304 pages. £4.25. 

Mr Rupert Fumcaux is a professional 
author, with a very long list of books 
to his name. This time, in a study of 
Burgoyne’s campaign which ended in 
his capitulation at Saratoga in the 
American War of Independence, his 
lxx>k is founded on careful documen¬ 
tation. Indeed, Mr Furneaux lets the 
contemporary documents he has so 
assiduously , grouped together largely 


*speak for themselves. 

This has its advantages, for it makes 
it plain that while Lord George 
Germaine, the secretary of state for the 
colonies, and Sir William Hdwe, the 
commander-in-chief in America, must 
shoulder some of the blame for the 
defeat, Burgoyne himself has to bear 
some of it too. Rightly, too, Mr Fur- 
ncaux makes the point that Saratoga 
was not simply a British defeat but an 
American victory where a makeshift 
army, composed of amateurs, out¬ 
numbered, outfought and outshot 
disciplined European troops. The 
Anglo-German forces inarched and 
fought in the wilderness of New 
England and the Hudson valley as 
if they were marching and fighting on 
a European plain. They deserved to be 
beaten. 


Europe 


The outsider 

IN EXILE 

By Willy Brandt; translated by 
R. W. Last. 

Oswald Wolff. 264 pages. £3. 

A perspicuous decency—postulating of 
course personal modesty and considera¬ 
tion for others—lias marked Willy 
Brandt’s character alike in obscurity 
and fame. For better or worse he is an 
unusually consistent politician. Already 
in March, 1937, the then 24-year-old 
refugee from the Third Reich coun¬ 
selled readers of the Marxistische Tri¬ 
bune of Paris never to forget that “ For 
the ordinary man in the street life is 
not made up of ‘ isms ’ hut of food, 
sleep, football, canaries, allotments, 
and other pleasurable pursuits.” Writ¬ 
ing in Arbeitcrbladct of Oslo two years 
later he defined socialism as “demo¬ 
cracy extended.” That is what he is 
saying today, almost word for word, to 
the doctrinaire and intolerantly impe¬ 
tuous young radicals of the Social 
Democratic party. 

In a foreword to the English trans¬ 
lation of this collection of writings 
from the years between 1933 anc * *947 
Herr Brandt explains that he delibe¬ 
rately chose the title of “ Draussen ” 
(outside) for the original German edi¬ 
tion in order to make it plain he saw 
no cause for shame in his voluntary 
exile. He pays magnanimous tribute to 
Konrad Adenauer, “ a man of the 
inner emigration,” for having com¬ 
pletely withdrawn from public life in 
1933 the more strongly to emerge after 
the war as one of the imaginative re- 
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Brandt: waiting lor Europe 


builders of western Europe. In view of 
the Nazi terror Herr Brandt’s only 
chance of survival was in 44 external 
emigration.” It is logical, Herr Brandt 
reflects, that the office of German 
chancellor should have been filled first 
by a representative of the 44 inner emi¬ 
gration ” and then by one of the 14 ex¬ 
ternal emigration,’ 1 the latter being a 
man who watched the German disaster 
from outside. He finds in this evidence 
of an historical pattern : 14 The Euro¬ 
peanisation of Germany and simul¬ 
taneously the Europeanisation of 
Europe.” 

Liibcck being Willy Brandt’s home 
town, the nearest foreign sanctuary was 
reached by fishing boat across the Bal¬ 
tic. Brandt’s rewarding years in Scandi¬ 
navia gave him the opportunity of 
easier access to the Anglo-Saxon world 
—a world, particularly Britain, he re¬ 
marks, that remained more or less alien 
to the Rhineland Catholic Konrad 
Adenauer. His own concept of the new 
Europe, Herr Brandt justly claims, is 
much farther ranging than that of its 
founding fathers Robert Schuman, 
De Gasperi, and Adenauer : 41 A politi¬ 
cal community, whether made up of 
independent states, is unthinkable with¬ 
out Great Britain or our Scandinavian 
neighbours. That demands of Britain 
that she should renounce the insularity 
of her past greatness.” 

Most of the articles and letters re¬ 
produced in this volume were written 
from Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Paris and republican Spaun during the 
civil war. Mr R. W. Last has trans¬ 
lated them so well that it may seem 
ungracious to note that Herr Brandt 
never simply met anybody in those days 
but always 44 met up with ” whomever 
it was. 
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Cri de coeur 


THE CASE AGAINST JOINING THE 
COMMON MARKET 

By Paul Einzig. 

Macmillan. 142 pages. £ 2.80. 

44 General de Gaulle might well deserve 
to he regarded as the saviour and 
patron saint of Britain, because he 
saved her from making the biggest 
mistake of her history.” Mr Paul Einzig 
has written his latest book from the 
heart, abandoning a 44 magnum opus ” 
in mid-course to do it, so strongly does 
he feel 44 the losses Britain would 
suffer by jettisoning the Common¬ 
wealth for the sake of joining the 
common market.” 

By joining, says Mr Einzig, Britain 
will end hopes of recovering greatness 
for 44 an utterly undependable alliance 
which is liable to disintegrate at any 
moment.” The EEC can 44 do nothing 
that Nato could not do a great deal 
better.” It 44 can have no pride of 
ancestry ... it was conceived with the 
evil intent ” which went into Hitler’s 
original plan for high-cost European 
agriculture. Some of the Six might 
now go communist, and the United 
States would be further discouraged 
from keeping bases in a Britain influ¬ 
enced by France's incorrigible anti- 
Americanism. The United States will 
be forced deeper into isolationism. 
Because of language and other barriers 
the EEC cannot expect 44 to create a 
brotherly feeling ” in Europe. Britain 
would he a pig in the middle between 
selfish France and a Germany which 
only stays in the EEC 44 liecau.se of the 
apparent hopelessness of German 
reunification ”—there is still 44 very 
little love lost between the two 
peoples.'* 

Mr Einzig does not accept all the 
arguments in favour of larger markets 
or trade liberalisation. British textile 
imports into France after the trade 
treaty of 1787 44 triggered off” the 
French revolution. The United States 
is rich less because of the business 
opportunities provided by its vast mar¬ 
ket than l>ecausc its people 44 work 
hard and efficiently . . . deserve to be 
prosperous and are prosperous. . . . 
Switzerland has had more Nobel Prize 
winners per head of population than 
any other country.'* So there. 

Mr Einzig makes an effective case 
when discussing the dangers of 
Britain becoming an eternal creditor 
to the common market and bound into 
it by some future form of monetary 
union. But the nightmares of the 
unknown still lurk close to the front 


IX 

of his mind. The 44 English disease ” 
is more likely to spread into Europe 
after British entry than to l>e cured 
by it. Britain will get only the dregs 
in return as a result of the free move¬ 
ment of labour. “The multitude of 
devices of malingering—doctors under 
the National Health Service sign certi¬ 
ficates without seeing the 4 patient' 
—of go-slow, etc, are bound to attract 
the parasitic type of foreign workers 
who find it much more difficult to get 
away with malpractices in their own 
countries,” The entry costs arc too high 
and prices will rise. 44 But why, in the 
name of reason, adopt a policy which 
would bring us even nearer to the 
phase of runaway inflation ?" The 
passion in Mr Einzig’s views is ripe 
with years—and conviction. 44 Once 
we have lost Australia and the other 
loyal Commonwealth countries we have 
lost them for ever, in the same way 
as misgovernment lost America for 
Britain two centuries ago.” 

Correspondent's course 

AN EMPIRE LOSES HOPE 

By Anatole Shub. 

Cape. 474 pages. £3.75. 

Stalin’s body had just been removed 
from the Red Square mausoleum in 
Moscow at Mr Khrushchev’s order 
when Mr Shub, then a young Ameri¬ 
can correspondent, was beginning his 
journey of discovery in Russia’s east 
European empire. That was early in 
1962. Hopes were high everywhere 
that the old tyrant’s spirit too was on 
the point of being exorcised, leaving 
Russia at last free to pursue peaceful 
liberalisation at home and detente with 
the west abroad. 

By the end of the last decade Mr 
Shub was back in the west, reflecting 
sadly on the causes of Russia’s 
slow but entirely unmistakable march 
back to Stalinism. The present 
book, a chronicle of the 1960s, 
which he calls a 44 kind of personal 
history,” is the product of these reflec¬ 
tions. Its message may be sad, at times 
even bitter, but the book is lively, 
readable and in parts very funny. But 
he is also funny in a less obvious way, 
as when he reports how in the early 
1960s, the period of great theoretical 
debates between the 44 revisionist ” 
Jugoslavs and their orthodox critics, 
the New York Times and Pravda were 
both solemnly analysing Jugoslav 
theoretical texts vainly looking for 
coherence and profound new insights. 
But cynical resident correspondents in 
Belgrade knew better : they were pretty 
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OECD Publications 

Just out 


NFLATION: 

The Present Problem 

Report by the Secretary-General of OECD 
Largely quoted, and even criticised, before i!t 
was reileased in Us final version, this report, 
dealing with one of the most important 
present economic problems, is now available. 
116 pages £1.50 (£1.56}) 

OECD Economic 
Outlook No. 8 

Assessment of economic trends and pros¬ 
pects for 1971 in OECD countries, whli*ch 
largely determine the course of the world 
economy. This issue includes two “ Occa¬ 
sional Studies M ; “Analysis of Competition in 
Export and Domestic Markets " and “OECD 
Trade Model : 1970 Version.” 

Single copy £1.30 (£1.38}) Subscription for 
1971, 2 issues, July and December, £2.05. 

OECD Economic 
Surveys 

Senes 1970-71 

Detailed annual surveys of trends and pros¬ 
pects for each OECD country. First survey 
available in the 1970-71 series: UNITED 
KINGDOM. Each survey 28p (30}p). Annual 
subscription: £4.10. 


Tho Growth off Output, 
1960-1980 

Retrospect, Prospect and Problems of Policy 
Retrospective analysis of economic growth 
in the last ten or fifteen years and study of 
the possible growth of goods and services 
during the next decade. 

282 pages £3 (£3.09}) 

OECD Financial 
Statistics No. 2 — 1970 

OECD Financial Statistics No. 2-1970 
Complete, up-to-daite, authoritative informa¬ 
tion on financial markets in 14 European 
countries, the United States, Canada and 
Japan, on a comparable basis, integrated into 
a single sysltem of co-ordinated tables, 
within a national accounts framework. The 
data are published bi-annually. 

Annual subscription for two volumes a year, 
plus updating leaflets: £9. 

Single volumes £4.50 (£4.74; 


Pricer in brackets include 
postage 

Free OECD Catalogue of 
Publications is available free 
on request from Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office , P6A <BCO>, 
Atlantic House, Holbom Via¬ 
duct , London EC1P 1BN 

OECD publications can be 
bought from the Government 
Bookshops In London (poet 
order* to PO Box 660, BEl), 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast, 
Manchester, Birmingham and 
Bristol, or through booksellers 


sure that they were not face to face 
with a deeply thought-out system, but 
a bit of Balkan confusion. 

That was an eye-opener for Mr 
Shub. So, despite his Russian back¬ 
ground (his father is the author of the 
standard biography of Lenin), was the 
fact that in the land of the sputniks 
the abacus was almost everywhere the 
only means of mass computation and 
book-keeping. Mr Shub writes particu¬ 
larly well and with real insight about 
the small band of brave Russian dissi¬ 
dents who are fighting a desperate 
rearguard action against the new wave 
of stalinism sweeping across Russia. 
No wonder, because the best-known of 
these, Mr Andrei Amalrik, was Mr 
Shub’s good friend. This friendship 
was the direct cause of Mr Shub’s 
sudden expulsion from Russia in 1969. 

Where the personal involvement is 
not so deep, Mr Shub tends to rely 
more on potted history and conven¬ 
tional judgments. But even then he 
is fair, judicious and well-informed. 
And remembering how abysmally igno¬ 
rant the general reader is about the 
communist world, perhaps Mr Shub is 
right not to assume anything. 

The visible soul 

CARTIER-BRESSON'S FRANCE 

Text by Frangois Nourissier. 

Thames and Hudson . 287 pages. 
£6.50 . 

DIARY OF A CENTURY 
By Jacques Henri Lartigue. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson . £6.50. 

M. Cartier-Bresson’s keen eye picks 
up details that go unperceived by most 
ordinary observers, and are quickly 
forgotten by the rest ; his photographs 
betray his 40 years of experience. For 
example, the discussion between two 
housewives at a market-place in front 
of wax models of young men holding 
shotguns, as though walking to the first 
drive, is a masterpiece of the observer’s 
quick reaction and technical mastery. 
M. Cartier-Bresson focuses his camera 
on scenes as far apart as the quiet of 
the countryside in the Cote d’Or and 
the turbulence of a small-town meeting 
hall. 

Yet “ Cartier-Bresson’s France ” is 
more than a photographic insight into 
France and Frenchmen. The text, by 
one of France’s best analytical writers, 
is a sympathetic, detached and often 
sceptical analysis of France’s institu¬ 
tions, the people who administer them, 
and those who want them changed and 
those who have an interest in their 




One France in focus 


preservation. It also contains one of 
the most surprising reactions to the 
revolt of the young in May, 1968 : 
“ Then suddenly we have around us 
this happy ebullient crowd of young 
people, our sons and daughters. . . . 
They have even—what a pleasure ! — 
rebelled. They are not only over¬ 
whelmed with riches by comparison 
with ourselves, but greedy for more : 
it is our turn to be overwhelmed ”. 

Blessed by a combination of happy 
and well-heeled family life, M. Lartigue 
has created a record of 70 years of 
superb photography and of how he, 
and France, have lived through the 
twentieth century. Ilis lens-view of 
France from 1901 to the present day is 
quite unique. 


Asia & Africa 


The war that passeth 
understanding 

THE LOST CRUSADE 

By Chester L. Cooper. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 570 pages. 
£3.75. 

THE ROAD FROM WAR: 

VIETNAM, 1965-1970 

By Robert Shaplen. 

Deutsch. 368 pages. £3,15. 

Most American books about Vietnam 
are about America. Perhaps that is 
inescapable: the very numbers and 
self-containedness of the Americans 
who have gone to Vietnam have 
worked against objective analysis of a 
perplexing, alien, society. Over all the 
frustrating years, in the crowded civil 
and military aid missions in Saigon, 
lacking an institutional memory but 
computer-automated by institutional 
instinct, Mr Cooper’s “ crusaders ” 
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have always remained innocents 
abroad. 

It all . began with Roosevelt. Early 
on in the Pacific war, his idea was 
that, in the eventual peace settlement, 
(Vichy) French Indochina should be 
placed under international trusteeship, 
as the surest path to independence and 
freedom. Mr Cooper traces the gradual 
dilution of that idea into America’s 
regrettable acceptance, when Japan 
surrendered, that Free France was still 
sovereign in Indochina—regrettable 
because the French proved obstinate 
imperialists. He seems to believe that 
Ho Chi Minh, if allowed to seize power 
at that moment, would have become an 
Asian Tito (independent and free ?}. 
“ Perish the thought,” was Ho’s own 
sentiment on that score. These pages 
of introductory history are peopled by 
the same “ genuine nationalists,” “ zea¬ 
lous communists,” and “ broad-based 
popular support ” as we have met in a 
couple of hundred previous books, but 
they throw no light on the real tactics 
of the 1945 August Revolution. So too 
with Ngo Dinh Diem: amid anecdotes 
about his own short visits to Saigon, 
Mr Cooper retells the oft-told tale of 
Diem’s and his brother’s quarrels with 
Vietnamese rivals and American 
helpers, but adds to the well-ventilated 
Washington complaints of the time no 
new insight—except in one thing: 
Diem had not originally been an 
American choice. 

The core of the book is a memoir 
of the author’s own leg work on behalf 
of the State Department at the 
Geneva conferences in 1954 ( on 
Indochina) and i960 (on Laos alone), 
and later in that delicate “ pursuit of 
the elusive olive branch ” in which, in 
I96 r s, by committing its own armies 
to ithe fray, the United States itself 
suddenly became a principal. How 
many times have press commentators 
dinned into us: u A military solution 
is impossible—there must be a nego¬ 
tiated political settlement in the end ” ? 
The truth is that all moves for a 
negotiated political settlement have 
been consequences of the United 
States taking a martial hand in the 
conflict; their confusing succession, as 
here narrated in close detail, has been 
uninterrupted, yet, despite the self- 
deceptive hopes of would-be mediators, 
Hanoi’s responses have shown it 
willing only to negotiate its victory. 
Mr Cooper provides the most authen¬ 
tic account so far available, in contrast 
to the politically-slanted rumour of 
recent paperbacks. But even he over¬ 
looks the precedents of the Geneva 
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conferences, and the French experi¬ 
ence of 1946, when the Vietnamese 
communists M agreed” only to the 
consolidation of positions newly won, 
and to the consequent standing-down 
of their adversaries’ forces, while they 
gathered strength for another forward 
step. The Geneva M agreement ” of 
1954, on Hanoi’s insistence, was 
declared provisional, and permanent 
settlement left over for a further round. 

Mr Shaplen reprints 23 of his dated 
reports to the New Yorker , from 1963 
to 1970 ; the dates are not significant 
historically. The humours of the New 
Yorker are invariably in a low key ; so 
are these dispatches about the talk in 
Saigon on far-off Thursday afternoons. 
Mr Shaplen takes a generous view of 
the peaceful protestations Asian politi¬ 
cians, locked in mortal combat for 
power, direct at him. Mr Cooper too 
champions the “ sincerity ” of the 
Hanoi leaders in 1946, whereas they 
themselves boast of their “ clever ” 
opportunism. Neither author ventures 
outside the conventional wisdom. 

Between them, these books run to 
370,000 words. Vietnam badly needs a 
terse native Machiavelli to state her 
national truth unveiled and ungilded. 
That truth still surpasses most foreign 
understanding. 

Setting standards _ 

MY ODYSSEY 
By Nnamdi Azikiwe. 

C. Hurst. 464 pages. £3.50. 

This book covers the authors life 
from 1904 to 1947 ; another is to follow 
in due course. The general reader will 
almost certainly feel that Dr Azikiwe’s 
odyssey is not worth two volumes—not, 
at any rate, if the second is to rival 
the first in length. But he will never¬ 
theless find this volume curiously 
readable. 

The reason for this may l>e that 
relatively little is known about the first 
part of Dr Azikiwe’s fife, for it was 
only in the 1930s and 1960s that the 
name of Zik came to mean so much 
to so many. Zik, a foremost leader in 
Nigeria’s struggle for independence, 
became prime minister of the Eastern 
Region and subsequently Nigeria’s 
first, and only, president. In 1967, when 
Biafra seceded from the federation, 
Zik—as an I bo—went too. But he was 
never reconciled to the independent 
state for which Colonel Ojukwu held 
out ; and having floated various abor¬ 
tive peace plans, he defected to the 
federal side. In spite of this, his statue 
still stands unscathed in the centre of 
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The Central Office 
of Information 

SIR FIFE CLARK 

“A detailed and enthusiastic- 
accounts of the work of the CO I 
hy its director general for the 
past 16 years ... a valuable 
(ontribution to the growing debate 
about how far public bodies arc 
at the disposal of their political 
masters.” The Sunday Times 

£ 3.50 

Non-tariff Distortions 
of International Trade 

ROBERT E. BALDWIN 

An analysis of the economic effects 
of each of the principal kinds of 
non-tariff distortion. Brookings 
Institution 

Cloth £ 3 . 30 , paper £1.75 

Economic Theory of 
Fiscal Policy 

ALAN PEACOCK AND 
G. K. SHAW 

Using the famous Tinbergen/ 
Theil approach the text dertion- 
strates the place of fiscal policy in 
a realistic policy < ontext It is the 
first sustained attempt to marry 
the recent analytical developments 
in macroeconomics to the influence 
on the economy of the system of 
public finance. 

paper £ 2 . 73 , cloth £ 1.75 

i. R. McCulloch: 

A Study in Classical 
Economics 

D. P. O'BRIEN 

“ Dr O’Brien ... is to be congratu¬ 
lated on an impressive performance 
. a fully documented account 
of McCulloch’s life and career as 
teacher and author . . . and an 
exhaustive study of the whole of 
his many writings . . . For the 
first time he appears as a real 
person to be considered on equal 
terms with the greatest of his 
fellow economists.” British Book 
News £5*35 

Australian Economic 
Development 

EDITED BY 
COLIN FORSTER 


Twentieth century trends are put 
in historical and international pers¬ 
pective. This is the first major 
study to have been published since 
the war. ^3*5 


Uieorge Attem & M Jmwin. 
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Zik's wedding day : a marriage of principle 

Biafra's one-time capital, Enugu, and 
in Onitsha, liN home town, he is a 
hero. 

Now we can understand what shaped 
Zik's c haracter: his father, whose 
quarrels with his wives caused the 
young Zik such concern ; his travels 
in America where he went to univer¬ 
sity ; his entry to the world of journ¬ 
alism in which lie flourished so 
successfully. All these and many other 
events shed light on his later actions. 
Typical of one of the incidents des¬ 
cribed is the scene when I). Cl. Garru- 
thers, the Gold Goast superintendent 
of police, served a writ on l)r Azikiwc 
for publishing an alleged seditious libel: 

Then Carruthers, a British Guianese of 
Luropcan descent, said to me : “ Zik, 1 
hope you realise that 1 am doing my 
duty." And 1 answered: “Of course, 
D.G., 1 do." He smiled and asked me 
whether 1 would be coming to play 
tennis that evening at Adabraka, where 
we used to play a first-class game with 
the best in Arcra. I replied that I 
would. 

An unshakable faith in himself 
emerges out of the many incidents 
described in this book as Zik’s greatest 
asset. And his autobiography is not 
circumscribed by any false modesty : 

Prior to my leaving Onitsha for a flying 
visit to Calabar, I had hinted to my 
father of my desire to marry a wife. I 
confessed that I should have married an 
American wife of my choice, but bearing 
in mind the fact that I might be the first 
indigenous Ibo university graduate, I 
thought that I Bhould set a standard for 
other Ifoo-speaking intellectuals. 

He unquestionably has set a standard 
for other Ibos, and for Africans 


throughout the continent. For them, in 
particular, much of the detail that the 
general reader will he happy to skip 
will be of interest. But for everyone, 
Dr Azikiwe paints a fascinating picture 
lioth of himself and of pro-independ¬ 
ence Africa. 

Austere indictment 

SINGAPORE : THE CHAIN OF 
DISASTER 

By S. Woodburn Kirby. 

Cassell. 284 pages. £3.15. 

Singapore is one of the greatest military 
disasters in British history. Its fall has 
come to symljoliist* the end of European 
hegemony in south-east Asia. The 
70 days of debacle in Malaya 
and Singapore island have been heavily 
written about, often 'bitterly, sometimes 
emotionally. Now, not long after the 
death of its author, lias appeared the 
best and most critical 111abitary analysis 
yet made. It is an austerely produced 
and austerely written book. It gains 
stature from being so. 

lit is just the sort of analysis that 
could be expected from the official 
historian of the war against Japan once 
he was free of constraints that the 
writing of an official history imposes 
on an author. Lucid and precise, it 
adds up to a terrible indictment 
of incompetence. Few escape General 
Kirlyy s critical lash, apart from such 
honourable exceptions as the chief 
engineer, Brigadier Ivan Sinuaon. 
General Kirby does not simply describe 
and explain what went wrong (in, for 


example, the decision to disperse the 
ground forces in northern Malaya) but 
sets down at each stage the other better 
opinions which were open to the various 
commanders. No doubt in the future 
others will try their hand at explaining 
what went wrong. They will not be 
able to avoid relying on General Kirby 
both for facts and opinions. If they 
seek to refute any of his conclusions 
they will have a very hard task ahead 
of them. 

Unspeakable character 

SPEKE 

By Alexander Maitland. 

Constable. 245 pages. £2.75. 

John Hanning Speke died in Septem¬ 
ber, 1865, at the age of 37, of a wound 
from his own shotgun. The following 
day he was to have debated in public 
with Richard Burton, his former 
companion and now bitter enemy, his 
claim to have found that the White Nile 
rose from the waters of Lake Nyanza, 
named by Speke, Lake Victoria. 

This tragic end to the career of one 
of the great Victorian explorers served 
to heighten the controversy that had 
raged since Speke published in Black¬ 
wood's magazine the conclusions of his 
last journey into Africa and to give 
rise to the rumour that he had taken 
his own life. Nor did his death end 
the bitterness he had aroused by his 
attacks on Burton’s character and the 
aspersions he cast on the dealings of 
John Petherick, the British vice-consul 
in Khartoum. It was not until he had 
been dead 11 years that Henry Stanley 
was able to confirm that the Nile did 
rise from Lake Victoria and not from 
Lake Tanganyika as Burton had 
maintained. 

Alexander Maitland, with the help 
of much hitherto unpublished material, 
including many of Speke’s letters, has 
recounted the three expeditions Speke 
made into Africa and has given tlie 
most complete portrait of the man that 
has yet been attempted. He admits that 
the picture of the man is far from 
whole. Almost nothing is known of 
Speke before he landed at Aden in 
1855, as a lieutenant of the 46th Bengal 
Native Regiment bent on trekking un¬ 
accompanied into the African interior. 
Yet his boyhood and adolescent rela¬ 
tionships and experience must have 
played their part in forging the strange, 
complicated and difficult man Speke 
was in his thirties. Mr Maitland makes 
no bones about Speke’s character, 
although he skates over his uneasy 
relationships with both sexes with Vic- 
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Speke : victory for Victoria 


torian delicacy and hesitates to sug¬ 
gest grounds for his celibacy. 

The story of the three expeditions 
Speke undertook, alone, with Richard 
Burton and finally with James Grant, 
is as exciting as it is fascinating, parti¬ 
cularly the stay at the Kabaka of 
Buganda’s court. (In his excitement at 
the prospect of meeting a European 
for the first time, Mutesa 1 had 50 
big men and 400 small ones sacrificed.) 
On each journey Speke and his com¬ 
panions suffered wounds, sickness and 
terrible discomforts and were often in 
danger of death at the hands of Somalis 
and other Africans. Between expeditions 
and after the final one Speke appeared 
to court disaster by his treatment of 
the Royal Geographical Society and his 
attacks on Burton and later Petherick. 
Disaster struck, but Mr Maitland is 
convinced the final stroke was not. of 
Speke’s own doing. 

War drums _ 

WEST AFRICAN RESISTANCE 
Edited by Michael Crowder. 
Hutchinson . 328 pages . £6 cloth, 
£ 2.50 paper. 

Almost all the political histories about 
the scramble for Africa and certainly 
all the military histories have been 
written from a European point of 
view. It is much easier to do it that 
way: the evidence is more readily 
available. But such histories pay scant 
attention to the other side of the 
hill, the African side, where the evi¬ 
dence is more difficult to collect and 
collate. With perseverance it can be 
done, as this book demonstrates. Edited 
by Professor Crowder, it is a collec¬ 
tion of essays analysing the military 
response made in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century by various West 
African peoples to colonial occupation. 


All the contributions spring from care¬ 
ful research, but some, inevitably, are 
more readable and comprehensible 
than others. This is a scholarly book, 
not a popular one. 

Outnumbered but superior in fire 
power and discipline, the European 
forces all succeeded in the end but, 
as this book shows, they encountered 
far greater difficulties on occasion than 
is commonly recognised, especially 
when the African commanders 
adapted guerrilla tactics and, instead 
of engaging in head-on clashes, sought 
to attack the extended lines of com¬ 
munication of the European forces. 
But, with one or two exceptions, the 
African forces were not particularly 
adept or adaptable in their tactics. 
They were, perhaps, weighed down too 
much by custom and, in some cases, 
superstition. 


University Publishing 


Academic questions 

The hefty course units that have 
appeared under the imprint of the 
Open University Press (not, it need 
hardly be sand, permitted to style itself 
OUP for short) are a far cry from the 
first products of those doyens of univer¬ 
sity publishing, the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge University Presses, making a 
hazardous appearance in fifteenth and 
sixteenth century England against 
strong opposition from the monopolist 
stationers' company of London. More 
to the point, they are a far cry from 
the general run of university publish¬ 
ing in Britain today. 

The giant of university publishing 
is the Oxford University Press. Its 
annual output is currently some 1,300 
books, of which perhaps 800 are the 
result of its own efforts and the 
remainder are printed for, for example, 
the Haryard University Press. Perhaps 
its most famous publications are its 
dictionaries ; Oxford currently has over 
80 reference books in print. 

Cambridge now claims to be the 
oldest Bible printer still extant ; but 
since the 1880s <it has been publishing 
Bibles jointly with Oxford. Perhaps 
Cambridge’s most famous series is the 
Cambridge modern histories, providing, 
though on a smaller scale, the same 
sort of steady turnover as the Oxford 
dictionaries. Cambridge, too, has a 
strong suit in the sciences ; for 
example, perhaps 45 of the 60 learned 
journals published by Cambridge are 
on the sciences. Indeed these journals 
are a most important source of 


SET BY 
THE OPEN 
UNIVERSITY 
FOR 

SEPTEMBER 

1971 


Available as 
Paperbacks 


EUROPE IN THE 14th 
AND 15th CENTURIES 

Denys Hay £1.25 net 

EUROPE IN THE 
16th CENTURY 

H G Koenigsberger and G L 
Masse £1.25 net 
—Renaissance & Reformation 
A 201 

EUROPE 1780-1830 

F L Ford £1.25 net 
—Age of Revolution A 202 

STATISTICAL 
METHODS AND 
THE GEOGRAPHER 

2nd Edition S Gregory £1.50 

PATTERNS OF 
URBAN LIFE 

R E Pahl 75P net 
—New Trends in Geography 
D 281 

Longman Group, Burnt Mill, 
Harlow, Essex. 

►PI*- 


Longman 



xiv 


Cambridge Latin American Studie8 Serie^ 

Economic Development. 
of Latin America r 

A Survey from Colonial Times 
to the Cuban Revolution 
CELSO FURTADO 
Translated by SUZETTE MACEDO 
Analyses the historical roots of the 
basic economic and social institutions of 
Spanish and Portuguese America. The 
author describes the important contribu¬ 
tion made by Latin American economists 
to such problems as structural Inflation 
and planning in underdeveloped econo¬ 
mies. 

Cloth £3.25 net Paperback £1.10 net 

Miners and Merchants in 
Bourbon Mexico, 1763-1810 

D. A. BRAD1NG 

In this pioneering study Professor 
Brading examines the means by which 
Jos6 de G61vez, the dynamic minister of 
the Indies, hoped to transform colonial 
administration. He also analyses the 
structure of commerce and silver produc¬ 
tion, and the role of Spanish immigration 
which controlled colonial trade. £5.20 net 

The Anatomy of 
Regional Activity Rates 

lOHN BOWERS 

Regional Social Accounts 
for the United Kingdom 

V. H. WOODWARD 

National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research Regional Papers 1. 

Bound together in paper covers, £1.25 net 


Foreign Trade Criteria 
in Socialist Economies 

ANDREA BOLTHO 

Discusses the theories and planning 
methods East European countries have 
adopted to implement their centrally 
co-ordinated decisions on international 
trade. 

Soviet and East European Studies Series. 

£2.80 net 

Second Abstract of 
British Historical Statistics 

B. R. MITCHELL and H. G. JONES 
Provides the user of relatively recent 
historical statistics with informed access 
to a wide range of economic data, 
particularly for the period after 1938. 
Department of Applied Economics. 
Monographs 18. £3.40 net 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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income to university publishers. For 
one thing, payment arrives in advance, 
in the form of subscriptions (instead of 
well after publication, from book¬ 
sellers) and each number does not 
have to he promoted as an individual 
book would have to be—even text¬ 
books, another good source of income. 

Income from any money-spinning 
regulars goes to finance the specialist 
academic hooks for which the sales 
are inevitably small. Specialisation has 
its advantages ; sales are not then hit 
by a general recession in book-buying 
(and the recent sharp rises in prices 
are all too likely to cause a general 
falling-off in sales), but are vulnerable 
to, say, a cut in American universities’ 
book-buying allocations. By no means 
all universities have their own publish¬ 
ing businesses, although most of the 
older ones, such as Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool or London, do. Indeed it would be 
a rash university that took the plunge 
into publishing at this moment without 
particularly good reason. Nor are its 
academics deprived of the glory of 
print by virtue of their situation, since 
there are plenty of non-university 
publishers processing the products of 
academia and existing university pub¬ 
lishers do not confine their activities 
to the publication of the work of their 
own scholars. This is obvious in the 
case of Oxford’s vast output, but is 
also true of the smaller publishers, 
producing perhaps 30 to 50 books a 
year. Of course some university pub¬ 
lishers—Such as the Irish University 
Press or that of the University of Wales 
—naturally concentrate on particular 
topics or areas ; up to 40 per cent of the 
publications of the University of Wales 
Press happen to be printed in Welsh. 
But, unlike, American universities, 
there is still little sign of university 
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presses bothering with the production 
of run-of-the-mill course primers, 
designed to cover the exact courses 
run by the universities themselves. 

Except, that is, for the Open 
university. Course textbooks, with a 
few exceptions, would be an unproduc¬ 
tive venture for an individual univer¬ 
sity because courses are constantly 
changing and even in the larger univer¬ 
sities the number of undergraduates 
taking one particular course is, in 
publishing terms, small. But the 
number of Open university students 
following each of the four basic 
courses being put out this year is 
larger than the total number of 
students at all but five British univer¬ 
sities. But the Open university has not 
published its basic textbooks itself— 
only its actual course study materials. 

For the first year the Open 
university has specified 33 set books, 
all but four of which were on a total 
of 18 publishers’ lists already. These 
four were specially written for the 
courses by the university’s staff, and 
tenders were invited from publishers. 
One—on the earth sciences—was 
published by Artemis Press ; the other 
three by Macmillan. 

Macmillan succeeded in winning the 
contract with a price based on the 
phenomenal print order of 50,000 
copies of each book. Given that the 
contract was based on the university 
continuing the same basic course for 
only three years, and that the first 
year’s intake for each course was 8,000, 
this represented an optimistic assessment 
of the number of copies that might sell 
to other students. The books do 
bear the Open university’s imprint, 
thus making their success or failure 
that much more dependent on the 
prestige of the university. And there 


First things from Cambridge and Milton Keynes—a gap of four centuries ? 
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is, after all, no guarantee that the 
Open university will get a sufficient 
number of applicants over the next 
few years to ensure that each course 
will have 8,000 students. On the other 
hand, it may well be that the Open 
university acquires a more guaranteed 
intake in the form of school-leavers. 
And Macmillan has found the sales 
unexpectedly high ; by the middle of 
March it reckoned to have sold 15,500 
paperback copies of “Understanding 
Soixety,” 10,500 of " Socrates ” and 
12,000 of “ Industrialisation and Cul¬ 
ture.” (The hardback sales, predictably, 
were only in the hundreds.) 

The real interest, both for the 
university and for the publishers who 
have hitched their wagon to it, lies 
tin the second year of its operations. 
For second-year students there will 
be no fewer than no set books, and 
six or seven are to be specially 
produced. For each there will be a 
smaller market, as the options open to 
students increase and the drop-outs 
decrease the overall number of potential 
buyers. Long term, the question is 
whether and when university and pub¬ 
lishers are prepared to take a plunge 
into the uncharted waters of cassette 
production. But that, quite definitely, 
is another story. 

No comment _ 

There was a sensational ending to the 
final of the Pcntrediwaith football 
knock-out competition on Saturday, 
when Pentrediwaith “ A ” met a Shrop¬ 
shire team. Twenty minutes before 
full-time, and after an incident in the 
goal mouth, the visiting side left the 
field. 

From Understanding Society, edited by 
the social sciences foundation course 
team, the Open university (Macmil¬ 
lan for the Open University Press, 
£1). 

If Henry the II. had or could have 
brought over all the people of Ireland 
into England , declining the Benefit of 
their Land ; he had fortified, beautified 
and enrich’d England , and done real 
Kindnefs to the Irish. But the fame 
Work is near four times as hard now 
to be done as then ; but it might be 
done, even now, with advantage to all 
Parties. 

From The Political Anatomy of 
Ireland, by Sir William Petty, first 
published 1691 (Irish University Press, 

£5*95) 

Air hostess Tsao Chun-ling has over¬ 
come selfish ideas and now propagates 
Mao’s thoughts in an exemplary 
manner. During a flight from Lanchow 
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to Peking, she greeted the passengers 
by leading them in cheering “ A long, 
long life to Chairman Mao ” and then 
held a combat-self-iriterest-and-repudi- 
ate-revisionism session which lasted for 
most of the flight. When she was called 
upon to turn the aircraft into a 
position for the dissemination of Mao’s 
thought, she worried that her educa¬ 
tional, theoretical and political level 
was not high enough. However, aided 
by a study of the relevant quotations 
from Chairman Mao, she learned to 
dance, recite poems and ballads and 
sing Peking and Yuehchu Opera and to 
use them as instruments for the pro¬ 
pagation of Chairman Mao’s thought. 
(New China News Agency, 17 Novem¬ 
ber, 1967). 

From The Miracles of Chairman Mao 
edited by George Urban (Tom 
Stacey, £2.50). 



Fig. 4.12. Political objectives of West Germany 

From The Field of Nations by N. 
Forward (Macmillan, £2.25). 


Easter bonus 


Good egg 

AN EGG AT EASTER 

By Venetia Newall. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

445 pages . £6. 

Inspired originally by a visit to central 
Europe in i960, where she was in¬ 
trigued by the elaborately decorated 
eggs in the market, Venetia Newall has 
written a fascinating study. Extensively 
documented and beautifully illustrated, 
it traces the part played by the egg in 
mythology, religion, folklore and art, 
from the ancient Egyptians’ rituals to 
present-day plastic egg-rolling on the 
White House lawn. 

Creation, sacrifice, fertility, witch¬ 
craft ; Mrs Newall is generous, not 
only with her well-researched accounts 
of all these aspects of her subject, but 
also with delightful stories. Latin 
American egg myths apparently con¬ 
vinced a modem Russian scientist that 
flying saucers visited the earth cen¬ 
turies ago; the Death Tower in 
Bukhara is made with mortar mixed 
from life-giving eggs ; Easter eggs are 
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Hie Financial Institutions of 
South-east Asia 

A Country-by-Country Study 
ROBERT F. EMERY Basic up-to- 
date information on the financial 
institutions operating in 9 South¬ 
east Asian countries and the 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong. 
Evaluates the structure and 
system of financial institutions 
for each country and relates 
them to economic development. 
774 pages. Praeger Special 
Study. £12.50 

The Impact of Computers on 
Organisations 

New directions in management and education 
THOMAS WHISLER The results 
of a unique long-range study in 
which the effects of the com¬ 
puter on several companies were 
examined. Vital information on 
many questions asked by 
management. The author 
emphasises the actual effects of 
computer use and offers alter¬ 
native strategies for the new 
computer technology. 204 pages. 

£4.50 

Angola 

DOUGLAS L. WHEELER & 
RENE PELISSIER Important and 
timely v this volume in the Pall 
Mall Library of African Affairs 
series, provides a thorough 
picture of historical and con¬ 
temporary Angola. A full account 
is given of the year of terror, 
and the effect of the rebellion 
on Portugal’s economic and 
social policies in Angola. Recent 
events and reforms are assessed 
and possibilities for the future, 
which will inevitably be of 
enormous importance, are looked 
at. 310 pages , 6 maps, 11 illus. 

£3.75 

COUNTRY PROFILE SERIES 

'Useful new series of Country 
Profiles which give real insight 
into the social and economic 
trends that give a country its 
character.’ Yorkshire Post. These 
books analyse the underlying 
historical, ecological, social and 
cultural forces that have contri¬ 
buted to the formation of con¬ 
temporary society within each 
country. 

Titles in this series so far: 
ROMANIA Ian Matley £3.50 
MONGOLIA Victor Petrov £3.25 
PUERTO RICO 

Kal Wagemheim £3.50 
BURMA Norma Bixler 

(15 April ) £3.50 
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Eggbound concert . by Hieronymous Bosch 


frowned on in the Orkneys ; and die 
Easter egg-tithes levied in the middle 
ages provided the Dean of St Paul's 
with free omelettes for weeks. “ lie 
looks after her as carefully as a painted 
egg ” is, according to Mrs Newall, a 
Bulgarian saying ; and certainly some 
of the eggs described and illustrated 
here are worth cherishing. The painted, 
etched and appliqued eggs of peasant 
art inspired Carl Faberge to make his 
exquisite gold and jewel-encrusted 
objets d’art. And Mozart is said to have 
composed one of his first songs as an 
Easter egg decoration. 

In parts of America the egg-tree is 
as important at Easter as the fir is at 
Christmas. Egg-games abound: gug¬ 
gling, tossing, tapping and dumping ; 
all the rules arc here. In almost all 
religions the egg is found as a symbol 
of miraculous resurrection. The Easter 
egg, coloured red like those of today’s 
Orthodox church, appeared in the 
first century ad. It is still a strong 
tradition in the Christian church. Eggs 
have been given as presents as long as 
anyone can remember. 

Fly-paper 

AIRMAILS. 1870-1970 

By James Mackay. 

Batsford. 216 pages. £3.10. 

When America’s Apollo ii astronauts 
landed on the moon for the first time 
in 1969, they took with them a die of 
a postage stamp which they struck on 
an envelope, cancelled with a special 
postmark and brought back to earth. 
The world’s stamp collectors, particu¬ 
larly those interested in airmails, were 
relieved to think that Armstrong and 
Aldrin had their priorities right. Rock 
samples are one thing, first flight covers 


are another. The moon cover brought 
back by Apollo 11 is one of those 
illustrated and described in James 
Mackay’s “Airmails, 1870-1970,” pub¬ 
lished to mark a hundred years of 
flight as seen through the somewhat 
severe eye of the philatelist. 

The beginnings arc found in the siege 
of Paris during the Franco-Pru»jian war 
of 1870-71, when the FrencSh operated 
a successful balloon posit across the 
German lines. It was as cheap as it was 
effective. The postal income was four 
times greater than its cost. Pioneer 
aviators of the early twentieth century 
were, it seems, very conscious of the 
value of “ flown covers ” and few left 
the ground in thoir ramshackle 
machines without a small bag of letters, 
each with its special label or cachet. 
The auithor remarks critically of 
Bleriot's historic flight across the 
English Channel : “ Regrettably, no 
maM wiais carried on this flight.” Perhaps 
the rarest “ flown cover ” in the world 
is one that never got off the ground. It 
is a letter (now in the British Museum) 
which was stamped to be carried on 
one of the transatlantic flights in 1919. 
The aircraft failed to take off after two 
attempts and the letter finally made its 
journey by sea. Markedly less valuable 
are the letters carried successfully by 
Alcock and Brown’s Vickers Vimy. 

Amateur collectors unable to afford 
the saleroom prices of these early items 
are still able to collect a philatelic 
record of early air posts since many of 
the most significant flights are com¬ 
memorated on modem airmail issues. 
“Airmails, 1870-1970” is a very 
general guide to a subject already well 
covered, but in a piecemeal manner, by 
dozens of specialists in individual coun¬ 
tries. It is well-illustrated, and has a 
useful bibliography. 
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Quaint causes _ 

STEAM CARS, 1770-1970 
By Edward Montagu and 
Anthony Bird. 

Cassell. 263 pages. £3.15. 

LOST CAUSES OF MOTORING: 

EUROPE, VOLUME II 

By Edward Montagu. 

Cassell. 334 pages. £3.15. 

LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS: 

A HISTORY, 1894-1933 

By Geoffrey Wilson. 

Allen and Unwin. 240 pages. £4.50. 

Two books at once from Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu are a luxury', and by far 
the more stimulating is “ Steam Cars,” 
written with Mr Anthony Bird. This 
volume of “ Lost Causes of Motoring,” 
which is about ideas for motor cars 
(in Belgium, France and Spain) which 
never got off the ground, is a bit of 
a lost cause itself. It is surprising to 
find that the steam car does not 
actually look much different from an 
ordinary car of the same date. All 
the same it seems to be pretty dead, 
even in these pollution-conscious days. 
For one thing the pollution from an 
internal combustion engine can be 
made a tiny fraction of recent levels, 
and this change is already being forced 
on the manufacturers by legislation. But 
also the steam car is prohibitively 
expensive. And it does nothing to solve 
those other main problems of the 
motor car, congestion and accidents. 

Another volume of similar ilk is the 
history of London United Tramways 
by Mr Geoffrey Wilson. This sheds 
some interesting light on the develop¬ 
ment of London in the first part of 
the century. Like Lord Montagu’s 
books, there is a good selection of 
photographs, and, also like I,ord 
Montagu’s two works, this book should 
be of interest to the more casual reader 
as well as the specialists, of whom, con¬ 
sidering the quantity of transport litera¬ 
ture produced, there appears to be an 
inordinate number. 


ANTIQUITY 


The Hellenist _ 

WINCKELMANN 

By Wolfgang Leppmann. 

Gollancz. 344 pages. £3. 

Winckelmann is a good subject for a 
book in English. The educated Ger¬ 
man, it may be presumed, knows all 
about him ; the non-specialist 
Englishman remarkably little beyond 
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Winckelmann: all work and no play 


the name and a vague outline of his 
views ; yet none of us is uninfluenced 
by him. However changed, developed 
or diluted it may be, the regard for 
Greek art as a major influence and 
canon for us all is something which, in 
the first place, we owe to him. Mr 
Leppmann’s book, therefore, is wel¬ 
come ; but it is slightly disappointing 
that he has drawn his terms of refer¬ 
ence so tightly. The book is strictly 
a biography, strongly personalised, con¬ 
stantly drawing one’s attention to 
various aspects of Winckelmann’s 
character, and writing up the modest 
drama of his life. His murder by a 
robber—a casual slaughter if ever there 
was one—is brought up to the first 
chapter for the sake of excitement ; but 
it proves to be pretty dull stuff. 

All this would not matter if his per¬ 
sonality were cither interesting in itself 
or demonstrably relevant to his 
achievement, beyond the obvious fac¬ 
tors of ambition, intelligence and hard 
work. Mr Leppinann quotes Goethe as 
saying that “ everything that Winckel¬ 
mann produces is great and remarkable 
because it reveals his character.” 
Goethe, of course, did not know him, 
and one would doubt whether this was 
more than partially true ; certainly it 
does not come through in this bio¬ 
graphy, where his life appears as the 
rather dull success story of a “ loner ” 
—Mr Leppmann’s own word. Given 
his chosen terms of reference, Mr 
Leppmann concentrates on events, 
abbreviates his account of Winckel¬ 
mann’s ideas, and excludes any 
treatment of their influence after his 
death. There is another book to be 
written here for an English readership, 
preferably by Mr Leppmann, who 
writes well and knows the ground 
intimately. 
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As a biography, this is well done, if 
a trifle over-dramatised. It never goes 
an inch beyond the evidence, and the 
background is excellently described. 
Neariy half the book is devoted to 
Winckelmann’s early years in Germany, 
from cobbler’s child to magnate's 
librarian : a worthy story, but dull. 
The book, like Winckelmann’s life, 
takes off when he reaches Rome and 
makes his reputation, hopping from 
patron to patron as the waves of 
politics, influence and death remove 
stepping stone after stone from him. 
The self-made intellectual always had 
to fight for security, and the miracle 
is that in the midst of this battle 
Winckelmann could get so much real 
work done. 

All Greek to the 
amateur 

THE ACROPOUS 

By R. J. Hopper. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 240 
pages . £2.75. 

This is an excellent addition to the 
series of “ Ancient Sites.” It is designed 
to give the intelligent amateur as much 
as he can understand about the develop¬ 
ment and the physical remains (includ¬ 
ing those of diem which have been 
removed to such places as the British 
Museum) of the Acropolis. This kind of 
amateur, who has read about the site 
since childhood and probably wandered 
over it, has no idea how complicated 
its development was, or how many 
questions about it are still unanswered. 
All the more reason to read the book 
with care before the next visit. 

Professor Hopper takes the matter in 
logical order, which in this case—it is 
not always so—is fortunately possible. 
First, prehistory, which stands by itself 
on purely archaeological evidence ; 
then the legends (hopelessly inter- 
meshed), the cults (by no means clear) 
and the historical background during 
the development of the site, which 
pretty well coincides with the great 
days of Athens ; then an analysis of 
the buildings and the sculpture ; and 
finally die sad story of decay, which 
accelerates as the centuries go by. 

The text is as clear as the subject 
permits. The illustrations and plans are 
admirable. One can only criticise small 
matters which might be put right in 
the next edition. For good practical 
reasons, the plans point in several 
different directions, with north seldom 
at the top. The main plans are 
uniform, and show where north is. Some 
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Varieties of Monetary Experience 

Edited by David Melselman 

This topical and Important collection of euu>3 
examines the monetary experience of a 
number of countries aa disparate as Canada 
and Japan. Argentina and South Korea. 

The findings provide Impressive support for 
the modern quantity theory of money and show 
how it can be used to explain much of 
contemporary economic change 
£6.26. 


The Foreign Policy of Hitler’s Germany 

The Diplomatic Revolution in Europe. 
1933-1936 

Gerhard L. Weinberg 

Oerhard Weinberg here provides a uniquely . 
comprehensive study of Nazi foreign policy and 
the origins of World War II His book deals 
with Hitler's long-term goals and short-term 
methods In Internal affairs as well as foreign 
policy, and documents the diplomatic revolution 
by which Oertnany became the dominant 
power in Europe by the end of 1936. 

£5.80. 


Aspects of Religion In the Soviet Union, 
1917-1967 

Edited by Richard H. Marshall. Jr. 
Thomas E. Bird, Andrew Q. Blane 

Prom these diversified essays two fundamental 
facts smerge. The first is that there has been 
a sustained commitment on the part of the 
Soviet regime to eradicate all vestiges ol 
religion within the country as a whole. 

The second Is that religion continues to play a 
significant role In Soviet society. 

£ 1 . 66 . 


The Christian Tradition 

A History of the Development of 
Doctrine 

Volume One: The Emergence of the 
Catholic Tradition (100-600) 

Jaroslav Pelikan 

This is the first of the five volumes of 
Jaroslav Pell lean's monumental work The 
Christian Tradition. Volume One is the history 
of the years 1Q0 to 600, a period of great 
ferment and vitality when the fundamental 
affirmations of Christian dogma emerged from 
a welter of beliefs and teachings. 

June £7.00. 


The University of Chicago Press 
126 Buckingham Palace Road 
London SW1 
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The Acropolis—or what's left of it in Greece 


of the smaller ones do not—and point 
elsewhere. This is confusing, and north 
should always be shown. Second, a 
few Greek words are given uninter¬ 
preted both in the text and in the 
glossary, and in one case this may mis¬ 
lead. The amateur is entitled to guess 
that neos means new, as in most cases 
it does. In the place where it is used 
untranslated in this book, it is a 



THE MIRACLES OF 
CHAIRMAN MAO 

eDITCD BY C 60 RG 6 URBAN 



a fascinating compendium 
cf official devotional litera¬ 
ture giving an unusual 
insight into China today. 

Tom Stacey £2.50 

28 Maiden Lane, 

London WC27JP 


different word and means temple. 
Knowledge of Greek, these days, can¬ 
not be assumed. 

Plus 9a change 

A HISTORY OF BYZANTINE 
CIVILISATION 

By H. W. Haussig; translated by 
J. M. Hussey. 

Thames and Hudson. 448 pages. 
£6.30. 


Byzantine history and culture devel¬ 
oped from a conscious inheritance of 
a Graeco-Roman past, and its aesthe¬ 
tics showed a recurring nostalgia for 
classical antiquity. Among other things, 
we owe to Byzantium the preservation 
of much of the classical Greek literary 
heritage. But as to the relationship 
between Byzantium and modern 
Europe, historians have been arguing 
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about this for at least two decades, as 
more and more research has been done 
on a civilisation that was first forgotten 
by.the west. 

Dr Hans Haussig, professor of 
Byzantine history at the Free Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin, believes that Byzantium 
made a very considerable contribution 
to the gradual advancement of western 
civilisation. Certainly European history 
might have been very different had not 
Byzantium stood as the bastion of 
Christendom against Islam and had not 
the two-way trading blockades with 
the Arabs forced Europe to develop 
its own industries. 

This lxx>k is the English translation 
of a German second edition of 1959, 
but with illustrations “ on a scale not 
possible in the original.” (There are 
169 of them, 22 in colour.) Despite a 
none-too-sparkling style, the ordinary 
reader will find that he can get quite 
absorbed in the book. For Dr Haussig 
has the scholarship to sec the scene as 
a whole : the triumph of the monastic 
movement, the imperial role, fiscal and 
administrative problems, the terrifying 
weakness of the bureaucracy, the arts 
and so on. There are also some hard 
economic facts: for instance, in 709 
a ship’s carpenter got two nomismata 
a month (that is about £3, we are told, 
to which the translator adds the 
endearingly careful footnote that the 
conversion was before the pound’s 
devaluation in 1967). The devaluation 
of the solidus itself in the seventh cen¬ 
tury gets a mention as do raging infla¬ 
tion, agricultural rents, protectionism, 
urbanisation, regionalism and living 
with 8£ per cent interest rates. This 
book is certainly not just about the 
problems of the Byzantine economy : 
but they do make it clear that civilisa¬ 
tions change more readily than some 
facts of life. 



CURTIS GREENSTED ASSOCIATES, specialists in Tourism Research, present two 
new sftudies. 

AIR FARES AN!) THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PACIFIC AREA. The first 
independent lanaJysfs of tang haul adr fares out of the European and American markets. 

Travel costs per mile on all major routes are compared, both for economy and 
for inclusive tour, group, and other types of afir faTes; the effect of these on the 
competitive position of ithe Pacific Area is analysed. 

The Attitudes and problems of (the many interests who collectively will determine 
.future air fare levels are examined, and an evaluation is made of possible develop¬ 
ments in the structure of international air fares. £6.40 

EUROPEAN MARKET POTENTIAL FOR TRAVEL TO THE PACIFIC AREA. Recent 
trends in European travel to all major dong distance destinations are identified. 

The effect of new low cost travel opportunities (such as chanter inclusive tours) 
on the travel potential for long distance destination areas is estimated. 

Detailed projeottana of the potential traffic to the Pacific Area are made up to 1979. 

This study was sponsored by the Pacific Area Travel Association. £10.50 

CURTIS GREENSTED ASSOCIATES LTD., 278/262 High Holbom. London. 
WC1V 7ER, United Kingdom. Tel. 01-242 9111. 1 

A substantial discount is offered to purchasers of both studies. 
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T envoi 


Nothing left remarkable 

Travel books are stimulants; guide 
books are sedatives. Travel books pan¬ 
der to—or provoke—envy, nostalgia, 
wanderlust. Guide books douse the 
anxious sightseer with a soothing 
downpour of hard fact. Few people 
could care less whether their own town 
hall was built in 1790 or 1820. Abroad, 
they want to know. 

They want to know more than that, 
though: bus timetables, whether to 
drink the water, what on earth the 
road signs mean. When William 
Kinglake in 1844 wrote his successful 
“Eothen,” he prided himself that he 
gathered no information, did no 
research, portrayed no facts. But at 
much the same time the famous Ger¬ 
man Baedeker guides began to appear, 
each working its way with Teutonic, 
factual thoroughness up and down a 
main railway route of Europe. After 
the first world war Allen and Unwin 
began to publish them in English ; at 
the same time the Blue Guides began 
to appear, and the era of the small, fat, 
cultural guide was well launched. 

Is it fading ? The traveller’s appe¬ 
tite for information is large ; but when 
an influx of American tourists has 
meant that every sizeable monument in 
western Europe is plastered with 
notices in English the desire to peer at 
paragraphs of small print under every 
cathedral dome must weaken. Yet the 
Baedeker guides still sell, at least in 
their thousands, every year ; the Blue 
Guides still thrive ; Collins market 
third-programme-style Companion 
Guides. The other kind of factual 
information is so ephemeral. The 


excavation of a Herculaneum is no 
annual event; but motorways change 
every month and prices perhaps even 
faster. The 25 Fodor guides give a 
blanket coverage of western Europe 
and much of the rest of the world, and 
sell, mostly to Americans, hundreds of 
thousands of copies between them each 
year. They are updated every year ; 
but the user who caught them out on a 
point of tourist information might then 
find little compensation in their 
cultural and artistic pages: Fodor’s 
“ Europe,” for example, uncritically 
dubs the Spanish Riding School “ tops 
among the highlights of Austria.” But 
then expectations perhaps vary' with 
familiarity ; The Economises reviewers 
liked Fodor’s Caribbean guide but 
thought very little of its “Europe,” a 
best-seller. 

Familiarity demands detail, too ; 
guide books, much less travellers’ tales, 
can hardly now rely on the novelty 
of the territory they explore. It is 
difficult for the intrepid to plant the 
first human foot on any terrestrial sur¬ 
face, apart from the sheerer faces of 
mountain sides or the sea bed. The 
sated reader-traveller might agree with 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, that there is 
nothing left remarkable l>erieath the 
visiting moon. Too many people have 
driven jeeps across Asia Minor or 
rounded the world in a yacht. Yet 
travel sagas proliferate. What they rely 
on are the appeal of subjective judg¬ 
ment, a hard core of scientific achieve¬ 
ment, or, more often, simply on 
photographs. 

Perhaps the true successors to the 
culture marketing of the early guides, 
with more than a hint of the Grand 
Tour about them, are those books 
which take the national frontiers as 
their cultural borders and provide 



Books from 
DAVID & CHARLES 


We sure one of Belted lx's mart cnftarpartolng 
l*ubi:«hens to the field of non-flotlan. our 
spring catalogue oosxbadne over 600 Utica on 
economic htotcry. htetcry. geography, local 
hliijory, fciaxupart, oanol aod maritime ternary, 
etc. Here we list a few tuthe token at 
random from our Urt, with the emphasis on 
travel and umvemlty hooka. 

Dark Age Britain £2.50 ; Development of the 
Organisation of Anglo-American Trade 1800- 
1850 £2.75 ; The Dutch : How They Live 
dfc Work £2 (How They Live a Work aeries) ; 
The Elizabethan MllftUa 1558-1838 £1.50 

(Papercoverdd edition) ; The English Poor 
Law 1780-1030 £2.75 (David a Charles Sources 
for Social d Economic History > ; Francis 
Gallon's Art of Travel £2.75 ; Geographical 
Interpretations of Historical Bounce £4.20 ; 
Holiday Cruising In Ireland : A guide to Irish 
Inland Waterways £1.75 ; The Irish Woods 
ftlnce Tudor Times : Thrlr Distribution and 
Exploitation £2.25 (Industrial History series) ; 
Italy from the Rlsorglmento to Fascism £3 75 ; 
Local History : Objective dft Pursuit £1.05 ; 
Maps for Books A Theses £2 70 ; The Mnltree 
Islands £2 (Islands series) ; The New Grand 
Tour : Travelling today to Europe, Asia Minor, 
India and Nepal £2 25 ; Rise of the British 
Treasury : Colonial Administration In the 18th 
Century £3.15 : Toynbee's Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion £3.1)5. 

David and Charles Reprints 

Camden's Britannia 1805 £25 <121 before 

1.8 71) ; A Chronological History of Voyages 
Into the Arctic Regions (1818) £5.25 


David & Charles 

NEWTON ABBOT • DEVON 


The 

Motor Car 
and 


1896-1970 

William Plowden 

" William Plowden has written an 
important, scholarly and fascinating 
book, serious in tone, bold in scope, 
perhaps over-restrained and even dry 
in places, but as often richly comic 
in detail " Bernard Cnck, NEW 
SOCIETY 

" Mr Plowden 9 book is about some* 
thing much more important than motor¬ 
cars. It tails us things we need to 
know about Governments, thair civil 
servants and public opinion . . his 

deeply researched book will be of 
more value to the student of govern¬ 
ment than any six tomea on the Con¬ 
stitution." Brian Walden. OBSERVER. 

£6 00 

BODLEY HEAD 


Picturebook America: stark and smogless 
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history, geography and artistic heritage 
in one small, well-illustrated hardback 
book. (Thames and Hudson’s “ New 
Nations and Peoples ” series provides 
some particularly fine examples.) Some 
are for the armchair traveller, and 
there are still plenty of these—not 
because travel is still difficult, or dan¬ 
gerous or even particularly adventurous, 
but because it is something to glamorise. 
Was London wet and dirty when you 
came ? Then buy a book with the 
summer sun setting on Parliament and 
the Thames. Was America smog-bound 
and polluted ? Then buy a bookful of 
green waterfalls and brave new cities. 
There is a whole market for books on 
travel in some ideal world, where 
culture can be gleaned in glorious 
Technicolor sunshine, without blisters 
or sunburn. Meanwhile, another is 
growing up for the armchair holiday 
planner, fed by guides to camping sites, 
to hotels which accept children and 
animals, to caravan routes ; there is 
even a Corgi series which rejoices in 
the title of “ Sands across the Sea.” 
Travel agents’ brochures attempt to 
straddle the two, swamping prices with 
lush photographs on the edge of the 
ideal world. Right down the middle 
run the best aids in both worlds: large, 
confusing, detailed, coloured—maps. 


Manner and Meaning in Shakespeare : 

Stratford Papers, 1965-67 

B A W JACKSON, editor 

Published in conjunction with McMaster 

University Library Press. 

SBN 7165 0522 3 £2.25 

Yeats Studies: An International 
Journal, No. 1 

Robert O’Drisroll and Lorna Reynolds, 
editors. Essays, editorial studies and 
unpublished letters relating to Yeats in the 
1890s. £2.10 

Irish University Review : A Journal 
of Irish Studies, Spring 1971 
Maurice Harmon, editor. A biannual 
journal devoted to Anglo-Irish literature 
and its contents. £1.75 

Ireland in Fiction 

STEPHEN J BROWN 

A guide to Irish novels, talcs, romances and 

folklore. 

SBN 7165 0023 4 £2.60 

The Social Content of Education, 
1808-70: 

J M GOLDSTROM 

A study of the working ('lass school reader 
in England and Ireland. 

SBN 7165 10049 £3.^0 

Order b and Inquiries : 81 Merrlon Square Dublin 2 

rn IRISH 
tY} UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

Shannon -1 r eland 


Worth a detour _ 

ANNAPURNA SOUTH FACE 

By Chris Bonnington. 

Cassell . 335 pages. £3.25. 

The great merit of this book lies in 
the excellence of the illustrations and 
the quality of its appendices. The 
author has illustrated his text with some 
60 colour plates ; their quality is quite 
outstanding. They certainly include 
some of the very finest mountain and 
mountaineering photographs that have 
ever been published. Indeed the plates 
are really an essential part of the text. 
Not only are they used to display the 
magnificence of the Himalayas but also 
to illustrate equipment and techniques 
that are largely unknown or unrecog¬ 
nised outside the select circle of the 
high Alpine and Himalayan specialist. 
The photographs alone would justify 
the purchase of this book. 

Mr Bonnington’s 90 pages of notes 
and appendices are essential reading 
for anybody interested in the technical 
aspects of Himalayan climbing. These 
are comprised of a series of specialist 
articles written by the member of the 
expedition with special responsibility 
for each particular aspect of it. The 
most interesting are written by 
Bonnington himself, on equipment, and 
by the expedition’s doctor. A great deal 
of equipment was specially designed 
for use on Annapurna’s south face and 
it is quite clear that without recent 
developments in climbing aids, such as 
the jumar—a kind of stirrup which 
enables a climber to haul himself up a 
rope on the ratchet principle—and 
protective clothing, a route of this kind 
would have been wholly impracticable. 

The ascent of the south face of 
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Annapurna was a unique triumph. All 
Himalaya#^ course made 

difficult by the extremes of weather 
and the altitude. But this climb involved 
very prolonged passages of severe rock 
and ice climbing, the like of which had 
never previously been attempted at 
such a height and over such a distance. 
The measure of the expedition's 
triumph is that it climbed what was 
regarded as unclimbable and has 
demonstrated that neither height nor 
severity can render any face of a 
mountain impregnable against a 
determined and experienced team of 
climbers. 

Bonningtpn is a good writer, which 
is fortunate as he gave up his commis¬ 
sion in the army and is now largely 
dependant upon his skill as a writer 
and journalist. He manages with great 
skill to convey the tension, excitement 
and ultimate tragedy-one of the 
climbers was killed by an ice fall on 
the descent—of the expedition and to 
explain, at least in part, why it is that 
men will subject themselves to such 
discomfort and danger. In so far as 
this book has its faults, they are those 
common to most accounts of travel and 
discovery. The attention to detail and 
the methodical recording of events 
become somewhat overwhelming and 
on occasion tedious. But this remains 
a hook which anybody who has an 
interest in mountains will want to have 
and will doubtless justify its publisher’s 
considerable hopes. (Indeed the profits 
on this, their main book of the spring, 
might go some way to meet Cassell's 
recent hefty high court bill.) 

The undiscovered 
country 

TURKEY 

By Freya Stark and Fulvio Roiter. 
Thames and Hudson . 249 pages. 
£6.50. _ 

Refreshingly, Miss Stark does not 
indulge in a preface but gives an honest 
sub-title: “ A Sketch of Turkish 

History.” Some will see in her approach 
a direct line from James Morris’s 
“Venice,” published in i960, but this 
is not quite so. He was reporting on 
contemporary Venice, drawing on his¬ 
tory largely to show how the city has 
evolved the way it has. Miss Stark, on 
the other hand, although she, too, starts 
with the modern world—everyday life 
on the Bosphorus—is concerned with 
stripping away the present and seeing 
only the splendour of what lies behind 
it. She has, she tells us, usually spent 
a part of her summers of the past 
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Turkey: look back , look forward 


15 years or so in Turkey, but one 
suspects that most of her major travel¬ 
ling around the countryside occurred 
before the asphalt highroads came, 
although she is considerate enough to 
take us only where these lead today. 

Miss Stark, in fact, tries to give us 
the imagination to see Turkey from 
prehistoric days, on to the Hittites and 
the Phrygians, to the Hellenistic world 
and the intercourse between Greece 
and Anatolia, the Byzantine era, the 
sacking of Constantinople by the Cru¬ 
saders in 1204 (when two-thirds of the 
world’s riches were said by the Greeks 
to be within the city’s walls), its fall in 
1453, *he coming of the Seljuks and 
so on to Atatiirk. There are fascinating 
glimpses of the importance of the trade 
routes that criss-crossed Anatolia from 
the remoteness of Asia to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, of the caravans that brought 
silk, spices and slaves, and the “ hans,” 
or inns, by which the Seljuks marked 
all their main trade routes. 

But her account is all too short, a 
bare 50 pages of this, admittedly large- 
format, book. Apart from a few maps, 
the rest is taken up with superb illus¬ 
trations by the Italian photographer, 
Fulvio Roiter, and 14 pages of notes 
on them. Some of the photographs are 
particularly striking: die rock-cut 
Hittite reliefs at Yazilikaya ; the high 
tumulus of Antiochus at Nimrud 
Dagh ; the beehive huts of Harran ; 
and the ruins of the temple of Apollo 


at Didyma. Some others will be more 
appreciated by fellow-photographers 
than the general reader: rather too 
many landscapes, seascapes and colour¬ 
ful, folksy people. The notes, however, 
even on these, are informative. One 
would have liked to see more illustra¬ 
tions of Seljuk architecture, unrivalled 
of its kind, but the only really 
disappointing photographs, to this re¬ 
viewer, were those of Goreme—that 
fascinating valley of fairy chimneys 
and rock churches—and Miss Stark 
herself hardly did this area justice. 

This book, one suspects, should not 
be a primer to Turkey, but will be the 
tetter appreciated after the initial en¬ 
counter. Thinking of today's political 
and economic muddles in Turkey, as 
well as some of the past cruelties, Miss 
Stark seems sometimes too sentimental 
in her “ short synthesis of one of the 
noblest of the world’s histories.” All 
the same, the odd purple passage here 
and there is a small price for a poetic 
journey through Turkey’s past with a 
readable, knowledgeable, and kindly 
guide. And the exciting thing about 
Turkey is that the archaeologists have 
scarcely begun to show its past to us. 

The good companions 

FODOR'S 1971 GUIDE TO THE 
CARIBBEAN, BAHAMAS AND 
BERMUDA 

Hodder and Stoughton. 607 pages. 
£2.75. _ 

Not so very long ago, when a 
traveller was a main who went to 
Boulogne by paddle steamer, and 
perhaps—if he were both intrepid and 
gentry—on to Rome via Germany and 
Switzerland, a well-thumbed guide by 


Baedeker was inevitably his boon com¬ 
panion. These were written “ to 
enable the traveller so to employ his 
time, his money and his energy that 
lie may derive the greatest amount of 
pleasure and instruction from his visit ” 
and were, in fact, just the job for the 
occasion. But not so today. Travel has 
taken on a new dimension—the world, 
no less than the four corners of which 
have all teen brought through package 
tours d la portee de toutes les bourses. 
The broader mass of tourists today 
need something more than aft injunc¬ 
tion to “ observe particularly the gothic 
pillars situated to the east of the 13th 
century rood screen (highly com¬ 
mended) ” and for them Fodor’s guides 
have perhaps taken over where 
Baedeker left off. 

This “Guide to the Caribbean, 
Bahamas and temiuda ” is a good 
example of the sort of travelling com¬ 
panion the new style tourist requires. 
Here you will find what to wear at a 
voodoo happening in Haiti, how not 
to be arrested in Cuba, how Caribbean 
shark and barracuda are likely to react 
to you if you are an underwater 
fisherman together with up-to-date and 
sometimes critical assessments of hotels, 
restaurants and night clubs. Many of 
the chapters are written by specialists 
on the countries in question. They are 
all ot them easy to read and not with¬ 
out humour—a far cry from the 
pedantic prose of Herr Baedeker. Tliere 
are separate chapters on history, race, 
the arts, gastronomy and even rum ; 
there are town plans, maps of the 
islands and a numter of highly artistic 
coloured photographs rather tetter 
than real life. To see them is to want 
to travel—and that, no doubt, is partly 
the object of the exercise. 


NEW FROM METHUEN 


The Good Society 

A Book t»f Readings 

Edited by ANTHONY ARBLASTER and 

STEVEN LUKES 

A collection of writings-by philosophers, 
poets, novelists, politicians, economists, 
sociologists and revolutionaries-which re¬ 
veals their visions of 'the good society'. 

May £3-50; University Paperback: £1-50 

A Shaping Joy 

Studies in the Writer's Craft 
CLEANTH BROOKS 

Professor Brooks concentrates on modem 
literature, but also considers three poets 
who have particularly stimulated modem 
critical thought: Marlowe, Milton and 
Wordsworth. May £4-00 


Literature and Politics in the 

19th Century Edited by JOHN LUCAS 
A collection of original essays on the 
political interests and influences of some 
nineteenth-century English writers. £3-80 

Pushkin on Literature 

Translated and edited by TATIANA WOLFF 
The first English collection of all Pushkin's 
critical writings, both on his own work and 
on the wide range of European literature he 
read and studied. Illustrated £7*50 
New in the 

Debates in Economic History series: 

THE CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS AND 
ECONOMIC policy Edited by A. W. Coats 
£1 -90; University Paperback: £1 *00 
THE PRICE REVOLUTION IN 10th CENTURY 
ENGLAND Edited by Peter H. Ramsey 
£2 ■ 00; University Paperback: £1-00 
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USSR ami Third World 

a regular survey of 
Soviet and Chinese relations with 
Africa, Asia and Latin America 

USSR and Third World* issued 10 
thnes a year, provides a unique service 
of information on the development of 
Soviet and Chinese relations with the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. It covers Soviet, Chinese and 
also Western and Third World reports 
and comment on the subject, and gives 
particular attention to developments in 
critical areas such as the Middle East, 
Vietnam and the Indian Ocean. 

All aspects of Soviet and Chinese 
policies in the Third World—political, 
military, economic, cultural, etc.—are 
covered in this comprehensive research 
publication, which is systematically 
arranged for easy reference. 

CENTRAL ASIAN RESEARCH 
CENTRE LTD., 

IB Parkfield Street* 

London* N.l. 

(01-226 5371) 

£15 per year (10 issues); £17 airmail 

USA : $40.00, from International Publi¬ 
cations, 303 Park Avenue South, New 
York, NY. 10010. 

^ * 

RESTITUTION RECEIPTS, 
HOUSEHOLD SAVINGS AND 
CONSUMPTION BEHAVIOUR 
IN ISRAEL 

by 

M. LANDSBERGER 

★ 

The author examines the existing 
modern theories of the consump¬ 
tion and saving functions of 
households, taking as a point of 
departure the factor of personal 
restitution receipts from West 
Germany received by households 
in Israel. 

★ 

J .r 

Price £1 (including postage fees) 

BANK OF 1*1$$, 

Research DepartMRfat 
P.O.B. 780. JERUSALEMf. ISRAEL 


The beguilers 

SPAIN 

By John Langdon-Davies. 

Batsford. 216 pages . f 7.80. 

ROAD TO THE PYRENEES 

By Roger Higham. 

J. M. Dent. 757 pages . £2. 

There is no shortage of travel books 
and guides for the tourists bound for 
Spain, but John Langdon-Davies’s 
“ Spain ” is a useful addition. His 
purpose is to entice the visitors to look 
beyond the tourist beaches and discover 
the Spain, or rather the many Spains, 
of the Spaniards. He presumes his 
readers are driving through the country, 
and the towns and cities he describes 
follow the routes he takes. He does 
not attempt to provide a detailed guide 
to the cathedrals or castles, but rather 
to sketch the outline of their history, 
explain the local customs and comment 
on contemporary plans to allow Spain 
to catch up with other countries on the 
material bases for life. 

The Spain Mr Langdon-Davies 
wants the tourist to understand is not 
just the museum, exquisite as it is, nor 
the highly successful tourist paradise, 
but a country of tough people bent 
on keeping alive in spite of a sterile 
soil and a hitherto unhelpful social 
structure. . . His approach to Spain 
is sympathetic, but not uncritical, and 
he manages to inject some sound advice 
to those who have never experienced 
Spanish lottery-ticket sellers, shoe¬ 
blacks or bashful maidens. “ Spain ” is 
an easy enough read to pass the time 



Where are the Spaniards ? 


at the back of the car or under a beach 
umbrella. It is beguiling enough to 
persuade all but the most philistine to 
take the time and energy to venture 
beyond Madrid to the marvellous 
towns which encircle the capital or to 
leave the Costa del Sol for (he more 
lasting pleasures of Cordoba and 
Seville. 

It is harder to understand whom Mr 
Higham is seeking to beguile. “Road 
to the Pyrenees” is a step by step— 
and painful ones they became—account 
of a long walk through the western 
part of the French Basque country. He 
records the conversations with those 
he meets on the road, with inn-keepers 
and their families and those who give 
him lifts. It rains mercilessly and we 
learn Mr Higham is unwise enough to 
travel without a spare pair of trousers. 
He might as well have left his tent 
behind since he puts up most nights in 
inns—and sometimes stays on for “ a 
little snooze ” during the afternoon. 

The book, however, would be 
invaluable for anyone contemplating 
a similar hike, since it contains many 
snippets of local folk-lore and history 
and names many of the inexpensive 
hostel res the author ate or staved in. 
Mr Higham illustrates his book with 
his own ink sketches. 

Italy's competitor 

THE ADRIATIC ISLANDS AND CORFU 
By Celia Irving. 

J . M. Dent. 240 pages . £2.50. 

Not many British tourists who visit 
the Adriatic go to the Island of Vis, 
which is farther from the mainland 
than most others. If they did, they 
would get a chance to sip the rather 
good local red wine in a place called 
11 Engleska luka ”—English port. The 
Royal Navy was there during the 
Napoleonic wars defending the island 
against the French. And the four 
crumbling defence towers which can 
still be seen bear the names of George, 
Wellington, Bentinck and Robertson. 
The Navy came back during the second 
world war to defend Tito’s partisans 
against the Germans. Nobody was 
thinking about tourism in those days, 
and indeed for a few years after the 
war when Jugoslavia presented rather 
a forbidding face to the visitor from 
the west. But now that the Jugoslavs 
have discovered that tourism brings in 
more money than steel mills, the 
country is smiling on the visitor from 
the hard-currency areas. 

This rather superior travel book will 
enhance the English-speaking tourist's 
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enjoyment of these splendid islands. 
Its historical side is well-researched and 
accurate. Its contemporary information 
is reliable and soberly presented. Mrs 
Irving clearly loves the Adriatic islands 
and their people, but mercifully does 
not allow herself to be carried away 
by gushing enthusiasm which makes 
so much travel literature so off-putting. 

Far from rich port 


PUERTO RICO: A PROFILE 

By Kal Wagenheim. 

Pall Mall . 301 pages . £3.50. 



1897: Puerto Rico's brief self-government 


There are three main points of inter¬ 
est about Puerto Rico, the beautiful 
but small and impoverished island in 
the Antilles that is sometimes called 
“ America’s showcase in the Carib¬ 
bean.” One is its political status ; since 
1950 it has been an “associated free 
state ” of the United States. This 
elusive concept, invented by Puerto 
Rico’s father-figure, Sr Luis Munoz 
Marin, keeps the island comfortably 
inside the American tariff barrier 
without subjecting it to American 
taxes, and seems to be quenching the 
demand for independence. But the 
question of full statehood is likely to 
be the major issue in the 1972 elec¬ 
tions. 

The second point concerns the island’s 
efforts to inop up its frightening 
unemployment, and raise living stand¬ 
ards, by inviting in capital from the 
mainland. The bait has been tax 
exemption and the relatively low (but 
now rising) level of wages. One fear 
about Operation Bootstrap was that 
when the tax exemption disappeared, 


foreign investors would also vanish. 
This has not happened. But neither 
has the great surge in jobs which was 
hoped for ; modern plants simply do 
not need many unskilled workers. 

Finally, a third of all Puerto Ricans 
now live on the mainland in spite of 
the disadvantages of language and low 
skills. Mr Wagenheim deals with all 
these issues in an informed way but not 
in any great depth, since he is also 
concerned to include all the informa¬ 
tion which a tourist or a student pre¬ 
paring for an examination needs to 
know. The most attractive chapter 
deals with the nature of the Puerto 
Ricans and their changing society, of 
which the author, as a long-time resi¬ 
dent who married a Puerto Rican, has 
a sympathetic understanding. 

Author of authority 

AUSTRIA 

By Karl R. Stadler. 

Benn. 335 pages. £3. 

This first-class history of modem 
Austria is by a Viennese who came to 
this country as a young refugee just 
before the war, spent many years teach¬ 
ing at British universities and has now 
returned to take up the chair of modern 
and contemporary history at the 
university of Linz. Professor Stadler is 
an authority on his subject, having 
spent many years doing original 
research on it. Much of this new 
research is in evidence in this authori¬ 
tative, well-documented account of 
Austria’s search for its national identity. 
When the last Habsburg emperor-king 
was overthrown in 1918, it seemed 
improbable that that search could 
succeed. By 1938, when Austria joined 
Hitler’s Third Reich, it seemed impos¬ 
sible. Professor Stadler is proud to be 
able to report that “ ethnically, cultu¬ 
rally and politically Austria is nobody’s 


errant offspring or lost province but a 
nation sui generis” He is no dry-as-dust 
historian, but tells a good, dramatic 
story full of upheavals, surprises and 
violence with panache, but also with 
full academic detachment. The result 
is one of the best and most readable 
books in this series on “ Nations of the 
Modern World.” 

The facts of Kathmandu 

THE WILDEST DREAMS OF KEW 

By Jeremy Bernstein. 

Allen and Unwin. 186 pages . £3. 

The title comes, inevitably, from Kip¬ 
ling ; the country is Nepal ; and the 
author American. The result is a 
pleasant book about a pleasant, if 
virtually unknown, people. It has the 
stamp of the New Yorker on it, in 
which Mr Bernstefin’s original articles 
on Nepal and the Nepalese appeared. 
It is none the worse for that. 

For many, Nepal evokes an image 
of those sturdy, cheerful mercenary' 
soldiers, the Gurkhas, Sherpas, and 
a distant glimpse of Mount Everest. 
Perched, as it were, aslant the Him¬ 
alayas, with the jungles of the Tcrai 
at its base, Nepal is much more than 
that. Isolated, it still retains an air of 
mystery, with the tattered prayer flags 
.streaming in the wind. It is one of 
those high, remote places of natural 
religious belief. The Nepalese sing 
while they work. But modern tech¬ 
nology, as Mr Bernstein explains, is 
pressing in on it, bringing many bene¬ 
fits but exacting a price which perhaps 
can be measured only aesthetically. 
The tourists are taking over. It is to 
be hoped that they are as sensitive 
as Mr Bernstein. Some tourists have 
gone to Nepal to smoke hashish : for 
them such a strange, beautiful country 
does not, apparently, provide kicks 
enough. 
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Worlds apart _ 

East of Trebizoiid by Michael Pereira 
(Bles, £2.50). A sympathetic and fas¬ 
cinating account of the author’s travels 
in north-east Turkey, hitchhiking 
through villages and towns. His easy 
command of the language and know¬ 
ledge of Turkey’s history provide one 
with an absorbing insight into life in 
the ‘remote Pontic Alps. The book 
abounds with Mr Pereira’s photographs 
of the local people and magnificent 
scenery, and easily matches the high 
standard of his “ Istanbul ” and “ A 
Journey through Southern Turkey.” 
Paradise, And Yet by Cynthia Nolan 
(Maomillan, £2.25). A scries of hair- 
raising hops by plane around the 
colourful territory of New Guinea. 
The attitudes and conduct of white 
settlers emerge with little credit from 
Mrs Nolan, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions. The atmosphere evoked is 
somewhat Maughamish, tempered by 
signs of better things to come. In spite 
of the author’s vivid descriptions of 
the Papuan-New Guineans and their 
island u paradise ” it is unfortunate 
that this book contains no illustrations 
apart from one map and a dust jacket 
design based on a painting by Sidney 
of PNGs in full feather. 


Frank Lloyd Wright: His 
Life, His Work, His Words 

OLGIVANNA LLOYD WRIGHT 

The closest person to one of the century's 
greatest architects tells his own story - 
Mrs Lloyd Wright describes her husband's 
development, drawing on his own writings, 
many previously unpublished Illustrated 
with photographs and drawings such as 
the earthquake-proof Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo. This book also includes the first 
chronological Ivst of the master s buildings 
—planned or completed. 

110 Illustrations £3.50 not 

Selected Chess 
Masterpieces 

svetozar gugorich 

Edited by Al Horowitz 

The background to each game described 
and brilliantly annotated by a Yugoslav 
grandmaster, edited by an American 
master and based on the Games of the 
Month Series published by Gligorich in 
Chess Review. £1.75 net 

Talking for Management: 

A Practical Course in Oral 
Communication 

ARTHUR AND NAN WISE 

A new and immensely readable course for 
the ma nag sir or trainee, in which speech 
—viewed as a form of total human 
behaviour—is examined in a series of 
situations ell related to the needs of 
management. 

£1.60 net 

PITMAN , 

M PUBLISHING* 

_ J 


America from Maine to Hawaii: text 
by Arnold Ehrlich (Thames and Hud¬ 
son, £6.50). Ninety-six magnificent 
colour plates of America the Beautiful 
by well-known American photo¬ 
graphers, with a summary of each 
state’s history and unique character. 
Tlhe text includes extracts from the 
work of such eminent authors as 
William Faulkner, John Steinbeck and 
Saul Bellow. Little hint of pollution, 
poverty and urban sprawl here : this 
is a book purely for enjoyment. 

Tunisia : A holiday guide by Michael 
Tomkinson (Benn, cloth £1.05, paper¬ 
back 75 P)- Described “quite 
unashamedly ” as for the tourist who 
comes by air for a shortish stay (and 
the long weekend in Tunisia could 
catch on). So who can complain if it 
is sometimes arch and nearly always 
uncritical ? The information is there : 
short history r , maps, spending, sex, 
transport, museums, food (brik, 
couscous) and so on. And lots of plea¬ 
sant pictures. 


Dedicated work 


To the eight astronauts who did not 
live to share the experience of the 
first lunar landing 

From First on the Moon : A Voyage 
with Neil Armstrong, Michael Collins, 
and Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr (Michael 
Joseph, £2.50). 

“ Money is like muck, not good except 
it be spread ” 

From the (Sold War by Ian Davidson 
and Gordon Weil (Seeker and 
Warburg, £2.25). 

To Berthold Wolpe, Hon Dr RCA, 
RDI, whose work has made him a 
part of the anatomy of printing 
From The Anatomy of Printing by 
John Lewis (Faber, £10). 

For the men in my life: husband, 
sons, and not forgetting my father— 
I have written this book about the 
blue Adriatic and its islands where 
the women are gentle and still 
remember that theirs is a Man’s 
World 

From The Adriatic Islands and Corfu 
by Celia Irving (J. M. Dent, £2.50). 

Dedicated to those who continue to 
do good, in spite of man’s ingratitude 
From My Odyssey by Nnamdi 
Azikiwe (C. Hurst, £3.50). 


To the men who know the truth . . . 
this book is dedicated 
“ Murder most foul, 
as in the best it is ; 

But this most foul, strange, 
and unnatural ” 

Hamlet, Act I, Scene 5 
From Most Unnatural: An Inquiry 
into the Stafford Case by David Lewis 
and Peter Hughman (Penguin, 3op). 

“The more I think about the history 
of ancient or modern times, the more 
I see in everything the absurdity of all 
human activities.” 

(Tacitus, Annals, Book 3, 18) 
From Part II of Mediterranean: 
Portrait of a Sea by Ernie Bradford 
(Hodder and Stoughton, £4.20). 

To all new friends, to whom I owe 
my life in freedom 

From Only One Year by Svetlana 
Alliluyeva (Penguin, 45P). 


O let us love our occupations, 

Bless the squire and hi*s relations, 
Live upon our daily rations, 

And always know our proper 
stations 


(Dickens) 

From Proper Stations: Class in 
Victorian Fiction by Richard Faber 
(Faber, £2.50). 


For Thelma Holt who made me do it 
in Griccieth . . . 

From A Macbeth, freely adapted from 
Shakespeare’s tragedy by Charles 
Marowitz (Calder and Boyars, £1.50). 


To Pamela who enthusiastically joined 
our pursuit 

From Cornwallis and the War of 
Independence by Franklin and Mary 
Wickwire (Faber, £3.50). 


For Margaret, Anne and Jennifer 

From Production Control for Super¬ 
visors by Peter King-Scott (Collins, 
£1.50). 

To Irene who is still my wife after 
fifty-five years 

From Old and Young: A Personal 
Summing-up by Ivor Brown (Bodley 
Head, £3) to be published on April 
26th. 


To E. G. Braun-Mark, for absolutely 
no reason at all. 

Hello, Eugene ! 

And to Addie von Herder, the 
Baroness, who taught me all I know 
about Europeans: 

Oy vay, Addie ! 

From The Merry Month of May by 
Janies Jones (Collins, £2) to be 
published on May 10th. 
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It’s quite true 
The rich get richer 


Here&how 


That was the boast that Investors Over¬ 
seas Services used in its own advertising. It 
was truer than they meant anyone to know. 
Bcrnie Cornfelds men persuaded a million 
investors to part with £1,000,000,000. He 
made a personal fortune of over £60 million; 
some 15 of his associates became dollar 
millionaires; as for the investors - they were 
lucky if they got out with what they put in. 

After nine months of investigations, by 
scores of researchers all over the world, the 
Sunday Times can reveal the truth behind 
what the authors bluntly call “an international 
swindle”. 

They show just how I.O.S. was set up, 
how they collected the money, and what they 
did with it. 

You’ll find out how it’s possible to move 
huge blocks of money illegally from one 
country to another. 

You’ll see how you can spend millions in 


extravagant speculative investment aimed at 
your own enrichment - all the while receiving 
the acclaim and admiration of the press and 
financial establishment. 

Better still, you'll learn how to run a 
multi-million dollar ‘off-shore’ corporation 
paying minimal taxes and operating in dozens 
of countries - without being responsible to 
any one law. Or answerable to any one 
government. 

The Sunday Times has mounted many 
major investigations - Savundra, Auction 
Rings, Kim Philby, The Wine Racket - but 
never on the scale of this. Charles Raw, Bruce 
Page and Godfrey Hodgson have pieced 
together a gripping, stranger-than-fiction story 
that even Alastair Maclean would be hard-put 
to match. It is a story of international financial 
manipulation on a gigantic scale, set against a 
backdrop of life in the jet-set. It is also a plain 
man’s guide to how you avoid losing your shirt. 


‘Do you sincerely want to be rich?’-starts this week in 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 
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Foreign exchange 
has been a 
businessman’s 

headache 
long enough! 

And Cenfex — our network of for¬ 
eign exchange desks in major money 
capitals — allows us to handle transac¬ 
tions efficiently. With instant access to 
the varying rates, we can produce the 
most attractive exchange rates for our 
clients. 

But we do considerably more than 

this. 

We’ll sit down with you. And listen. 

And really try to iron out your own 
particular problems. 

If it’s a time of monetary unrest, 
for instance, and you ask us to evaluate 
your risks, we’ll show you all the alter¬ 
natives open to you. Then let you decide 
which suits your own business condition 
best. 

We might even suggest you not 
exchange your funds at current rates. 

Or give you alternate banking meth¬ 
ods which will do the same job as an ex¬ 
change of funds, at less cost to you. 

We might not be able to end all the 
headaches of foreign exchange. 

But we’ll do all in our power to ease 
the pain. 

American Expraw International Baulking Corporation 

American Express International Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the world. We're 
in these major financial centers: Amsterdam, Athens (2), Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, Cannes, Chittagong, Dacca, Djakarta, DUsseldorf, 
Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon (2). Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, 
Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples. New Delhi, Nice, Okinawa (2). Paris (2). Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salonica, Taipei, Tokyo, Venice (2), Vienna, Zurich. 
International Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York. New York. 


Let’s not kid ourselves. 

When dealing with so many foreign 
exchange regulations and problems, no 
bank can wave a magic wand and make 
all your headaches vanish. 

But we believe a bank can —and 
should —do everything in its power to 
help. 

We do. 

We have branches and offices of 
subsidiaries (48 to be exact) all over the 
world to keep us abreast of local market 
information and regulations. 


16tln eutur> woockut I»v flans fiaUJuny suggestwhat toreign 
exchange was a headache even 500 years ago 
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We must break out 


Shall we ? There are things to worry about in 
But there is a chance that he will pull it off 

It is certainly a gamble. No previous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has ever given the British people quite as 
much immediate relief from taxation as Mr Barber has 
done this week. Only Mr Heathcoat Amory, in his 1959 
pre-election ninepenny budget, came close—even in real 
terms—with his £300 million or so of concessions at a 
time since when prices have risen by over 50 per cent. 
On that occasion, Mr Amory said that the problem 
of reconciling stable prices with expansion had not been 
solved, but he could boast at least of prices “ stabler 
than at any time since 1945.” They were then rising 
by little more than 1 per cent a year. Mr Barber, on 
the other hand, while he can echo Mr Heath’s belief 
that the Government has halted the escalation of wage 
claims and awards, is masterminding an economy caught 
in an inflationary spiral matched only once in the past 
25 years, at the time of the Korean war. 

The long-term importance of this budget may be 
in the entirely welcome proposals for major tax reforms 
in 1972 and 1973 ; these are discussed on the following 
pages. But the immediate criterion by which the 
budget must be judged is its contribution towards 
getting Britain on the right economic path again. Its 
strategy is a dash for freedom ; by providing incentives 
for both individuals and companies, it is hoped that 
there will be a changed atmosphere which will get 
Britain's industrial investment moving again and Britain’s 
industrial workers turning out the goods. It is a clear 
negation of Mr Jenkins’s policy of 1968 which was to 
promote an export-led boom. Mr Barber .has gone 


Mr Barber's budget. 

straight back to the good—or bad, depending how you 
see it—theory that only by priming consumer expenditure 
will British firms be encouraged to invest. 

And what a priming. The Treasury expects a mammoth 
increase of 5.3 per cent in the volume of consumer 
spending in the next 12 months. Again one has to go 
back to Mr Amory’s days to find anything like it. 
Between the first half of 1959 and the first half of 
i960 consumer expenditure in real terms in Britain 
rose by 5.1 per cent, but it was boom, boom everywhere 
then. Gross domestic product went up by 6.2 per cent, 
fixed investment (public and private) by 11.6 per cent and 
exports by 8 per cent, all in volume. In contrast, what 
the Treasury secs ahead now, in its forecasts behind 
Mr Barber’s own sums, is a growth of a mere 3 per cent 
in Britain’s gross domestic product in 1971-72. This is 
still a very low growth rale by any other industrial 
country’s standards, and Mr Barber is trusting that it will 
be led by the nose by personal consumption. 

Will this happen ? The pattern of expansion during 
1970 was not as the Treasury foresaw it this time last 
year. Previously it had underestimated the shopping zeal 
of consumers. In 1970 it overestimated it. Its forecast 
of a 4 per cent rise in real consumer spending between 
the second half of 1969 and the second half of 1970 
was whittled down, in the event, to only 3.3 per cent, 
despite the huge wage settlements. Other forms of 
demand were lower than expected, too : investment, 
exports, public consumption. The only forecast which 
turned out too low was, pathetically, for imports. Despite 


The outlook to mid-1972 £ million at 19C3 prices, seasonally adjusted 
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the halving of the growth in gdp from the forecast 3.6 
per cent, the volume of imports rose by 7.7 per cent, 
instead of the forecast 5.4 per cent. One reason for this 
surge was excessive stockbuilding between July and 
December last year, but another reason was the 
uncompetitivencss of domestic prices. 

British workers have become increasingly wary of big 
spending as the prospect of being unemployed or on 
strike has become very real. In 1971-72 savings will 
probably keep near to their new high level, especially 
after Mr Barber’s bunch of carrots to attract them. 
Even so, a lot of new potential buying power will be 
provided over the coming months. The 2-Jp off the 
standard rate of income tax, prc-announcecl by Mr Barber- 
last October, will boost next week’s pay packets. Although 
the effect on demand of this tax cut was more or less 
offset in the long run by higher charges for welfare milk 
and the like, not all of these extra charges have yet 
been made. Then, in July, but retroactive to April 6th, 
the increased child allowances will start to reduce tax 
liabilities by £163 million in the year. In September, 
pensioners will have more to spend ; although four-fifths 
of their extra money will be financed out of higher 
weekly contributions from employers and employed, 
some of this represents a transfer of income from poten¬ 
tial savers (the bcttcr-off) to potential spenders 
(the poorer-off). The Treasury’s sums do not tell us 
exactly how much Mr Barber’s tax cuts will add 
specifically to personal consumption ; only that they 
should put up the growth in national output in the coming 
year from 2 per cent to 3 per cent, which means that 
they will pump an extra £400 million or £450 million 
into demand. Some of that, however, is earmarked for 
a modest rescue operation on fixed investment. 

Nevertheless, the appalling prospect is for another year 
in which the share of industrial investment in national 
expenditure will shrink still further. The Treasury does 
not dare to. hope that private fixed investment over the 
next 12 jRttgths will do much more than hold up. It 
sees a puny Increase in it of 0.5 per cent, in real terms, in 
the time in which personal consumption is expected to rise! 
by over 5 per cent. And since investment in housebuilding 
and shipping will rise, the implication is that manufac¬ 
turing investment will drop. 

This is one -aspect of this budget that no one can be 


happy about. There arc at least two others. First, the 
budget does nothing to help directly in the de-escalation 
of cost inflation. Secondly, imports are expected to con¬ 
tinue to outstrip exports ; between the first half of 1971 
and the first half of 1972 their volume is expected to go 
up by 6.3 per cent compared with exports’ rise of 2.3 per 
cent. Again the implications are obvious. Mr Barber 
b still hoping for a continued healthy surplus on current 
account in the year ahead, even though a less joyous 
one than in 1970, but the clouds could be gathering 
again over the balance of payments before 1972 is out. 

It is easy to see the weaknesses of this budget, less easy 
to spell out the alternatives. Even w r ith what has been 
done, unemployment can be expected only to be con¬ 
tained at its present level, not reduced, other than 
seasonally. The real object of the budget is to try to 
restore that brittle, feckless, faithless thing called con¬ 
fidence. But ironically, in its old-fashioned way, Thurs¬ 
day’s cut in Bank rate, from 7 per cent to 6 per cent, 
may prove as big a booster as anything, although it 
was dictated by international considerations more than 
domestic ones. Once a whole percentage point had been 
clipped ofr the German rate on Wednesday, Threadneedle 
Street had little option but to move in line. 

Beyond the quite sweeping simplification of taxes, the 
confirmation that Britain is moving as quickly as is 
practicable to a Vat, the slight easing of corporate 
liquidity provided by the halving of Set, perhaps the 
most far-reaching feature of Mr Barber’s programme is 
the glimpse of a wind of change in the techniques of 
monetary controls in Britain. For the moment the quan¬ 
titative guidelines on bank lending are to be retained, 

Changes in incomes and spending during 1970 


2nd half 1969 to 2nd half 1970 


Average wage and salary earnings per 

AL million 

per cent 

head 


14.7 

Total personal income 

2,320 

11.8 

Personal disposable income* 

1,691» 

10.7 

Consumer prices 

Real personal disposable income, at 1963 


ti.n 

prices 

55 '* 

4-5 

Personal savings, at 1963 prices 

I 7 11 


Consumers’ expenditure, at 1963 prices 

380 

3-3 

*Total personal income less direct tax 
insurance contributions, etc. 

payments 

and national 
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What the budget docs 


£i million 



Estimates for : 

*97 1 "72 a full year 

Inland Revenue 

Income tax — 

Increase of child allowances by £40 ... 

-163 

-207 

Increase of earned income relief fraction 
to 15 per cent for all earned income over 
£4,005 . 

- 16 

- 38 

Increase in income limit for age relief for 
married couples to £1,200 . 

- 1 

- 2 

Option for separate taxation of wife's 
earnings . 

nil 

- 12 

Improvement of retirement annuity relief 
for the self-employed, etc . 

1 

- 9 

Disaggregation of child’s investment 
income from parents’ income . 

nil 

- l 5 

Deduction of tax from building sub¬ 
contractors . 

nil 

+ 8 

Increase of limits below which income of 
close companies is disregarded for 
shortfall . 

2 

~ 3 

Other reliefs for close companies 

- 1 i 


Corporation tax— 

Reduction of 2J per cent in rate . 

~ 55 

- 105 

Capital gains tax— 

Exemption of gains where total annual 
disposals do not exceed £500 . 

- i 

3 

Abolition of the charge on death, etc* 

negligible 

* *5 

Income tax and capital gain*— 

Abolition of the short-term gains tax 

nil 

- *it 

Estate duty- 

increase of exemption limit to £12,500 

- 10 

- 20 

Payment of duty by instalments on 
(\) unincorporated businesses and shares 
valued on an assets basis . 

- 3$ 

§ 

(li) leaseholds. 

1 

_ ** 

Stamp duties— 

Abolition of-duty on mortgages, etc 

- 2 

3 i 

Total Inland Revenue . 

-256* 


Customs and Excise 

Hydrocarbon oil . 

negligible 

negligible 

Purchase tax . 

nil 

nil 

Bingo . 

negligible 

negligible 

Consequence of amendent to motor 
vehicle duties . 

+ * 

E * 

Total Customs and Excise . 

+ i 

. + * 

Motor vehicle duties 

Amendment of agricultural duty 

provisions . 

negligible 

negligible 

Selective employment tax 

Cross yield . 

-708 

-998 

Refunds, etc . 

+ 418 

+753 

Net yield . 

-290 

-*45 

Total . 

■-54c 



*For 1971-72 the figure is the net result of a cost of £5 million 
< apital gains tax and a yield of £5 million estate duty ; the corres¬ 
ponding figures for the full year are £30 million and £15 million 
respectively. fNet effect of an income tax cost of £3 million offset 
hy a yield of £i 4 million capital gains tax. $Total cost spread over 
several years will be £25 million. **Total cost spread over several 
years will be £8 million. 


How last year’s forecasts worked out _£ million 


Changes: and half 1969 to 2nd half 1970 (at constant 1963 prices) 


Forecast 

Estimated outcome 


£ mn 

Per cent 

£ mn 

Per cent 

Consumers’ expenditure ... 

460 

4.0 

380 

3-3 

Public expenditure on goods 





and services: 

120 

2.8 

80 

1.8 

Public authorities' con- 





sumption . 

60 

2.1 

5 “ 

i -7 

Public fixed investment 

60 

4.2 

3 “ 

2.1 

Private fixed investment ... 

80 

4.2 

4 “ 

2.1 

Exports of goods and 





services . 

140 

34 

20 

“•5 

Stockbuilding . 

80 


* 5 “ 


Total final expenditure ... 

880 

4.0 

670 

3 ° 

Imports of goods and 





services . 

210 

54 

300 

7-7 

Adjustment to factor cost 

100 

4.6 

9 “ 

41 

Gross domestic product at 





factor cost . 

570 

3*6 

280 

1.8 

Taxation and miscellaneous receipts 


£ million 


1970-7 1 

1971-72 Estimate 


Budget 

Pro- 

Before 

After 


estimate 

visional 

budget 

budget 



outturn 

changes 

changes 

Inland Revenue— 





Income tax . 

5,633 

5.725 

6,675 

649' 

Surtax . 

*77 

240 

36“ 

360 

Corporation tax . . 

1,900* 

1,600 

• ,675 

1,620 

Capital gains tax. 

> 5 ° 

140 

* 7 “ 

165 

Death duties . 

37 i 

36* > 

385 

375 

Stamp duties . 

1 *9 

115 

110 

108 

Other . 

5 

5 

i 

1 

Total Inland Revenue ... 

8475 

8,185 

9,376 

9,120 

Customs and Excise— 





Purchase tax . 

1,260 

1,280 

1495 

1 495 

Oil . 

1,380 

i* 39 ‘> 

1 

1,460 

Tobacco . 

1,160 

i ,45 

I ,10O 

1 , 1 ()<I 

Spirits, beer and wine ... . 


93 “ 

l ,000 

1,000 

Betting and gaming. 

120 

» 3 “ 

145 

*45 

Other revenue duties .... 

10 

10 

IO 

10 

Protective duties, etc . 

225 

*55 

265 

2 6 r > 

Import deposits. 

' 4*5 

-420 

• • n6 

116 

Total Customs and Excise 

4.635 

4,720 

5 . 35 © 

5.359 

Motor vehicle duties . 

43 ° 

4*3 

44 " 

44 " 

Selective employment tax 





(gross) . 


1 >985 

2,003 

1,298 

Total taxation . 

wl 

Gi 

oc 

to 

* 5.313 

17,178 

16,217 

Miscellaneous receipts 





Broadcasting receiving 





licences . 

102 

101 

I 2«> 

120 

Interest and dividends ... 

IOO 

97 

i “5 

105 

Other . 

34 " 

33 " 

320 

3 *“ 

Total . 

16,124 

15.841 

17 . 7*3 

16,762 

*2% off corporation tax announced on 

October 

27, 1970, reduced 

this estimate by £60 million. 





Britain’s debts 





Short- and medium-term borrowings outstanding 

£ million 

end-1968 end-1969 end-1970 

Now 

JFM net drawings . 

'•*35 

1,105 

97 “ 

683 

General Arrangements to 





Borrow . 

10 


— 


Central banks, etc . 

2,2 18 

1,560 

399 

— 

Total outstanding. 

3-363 

2,665 

1.369 

683 
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allowing increases at a rate of about per cent a quarter 
(which will be subject to periodic review and is not there¬ 
fore the same as io per cent a year). But the governor 
of the Bank of England is to discuss with the clearing 
bankers how to “ break away from this approach.” There 
is little doubt that what is in mind is operating on banks’ 
liquidity ratios rather than their lending. The banks them¬ 
selves would appreciate this : if they are to compete for 
deposits, they maintain that they must be free to lend 
as they choose. The Bank of England’s probable objec¬ 
tion to a dramatic change in the system which has been 
in operation for most of the postwar period—and which 
was endorsed by the Radcliffe committee in 1959—is 
that it would lose its directives on priority lending and 
bank financing of the nationalised industries. But the 
chances arc that the change will be made. To bring 


competitiveness iftto the British clearing banking system 
would be a great boost to City confidence. 

In the meantime, the London stock exchange, although 
it lost some of its immediate euphoria (which really was 
no more than jobbers’ marlung-up), was decidedly 
pleased with Mr Barber’s budget. It had, of course, been 
anticipating some reliefs. But by Thursday the Financial 
Times index, at 347.3, was 27 points or 8.4 per cent 
higher than two weeks ago (see page 92), a sizeable gain. 

Mr Barber has this week increased both his own 
reputation and that of the Government. There is the 
real hope that, as he puts it, “ We shall break out into a 
new period of faster growth, higher investment, rising 
living standards and a renewed confidence in our future.” 
There are also doubts. 


Now, the budget of 1973 

The shape of things to come looks pretty promising 


As forecast, the Heath Government is carrying out a 
major restructuring of the tax system. It will be highly 
unfortunate if future governments feel obliged to recast 
the tax system in its entirety every ten years or so, merely 
to demonstrate their political authority. Nevertheless, the 
method adopted by this Government is a vast improve¬ 
ment on the instant reforms of Mr Callaghan in 1965. 

The first of the three parts of the reform is a wide- 
ranging simplification and tidying-up of the system of 
personal taxation. It will take effect in 1973, although 
the legislation will be included in this year’s finance bill. 
The broad principles are examined in more detail in 
Business Brief on page 68. 

The other two parts of the reform are more funda¬ 
mental. They will produce big changes in the actual 
incidence of taxation as well as the types of taxes. For 
each of these two therefore—the value-added tax and 
corporation tax—green papers* have been issued. The 
idea is that the next 12 months will be a period of open 
debate in which the accountants and bodies like the 
Confederation of British Industry will have a chance to 
have their say before the legislation is drafted. 

This method of reform is desirable on three grounds. 
First, it is more democratic and will allow sensible debate 
before irreversible decisions are taken. Secondly, this is 
the only way in which the likely impact of the changes 
on the wide variety of firms’ real life circumstances can 
be discovered ; the result should be a much better tax 
system as awkwardnesses and problem areas ought to be 
shown up in advance and due provision made for them. 
Thirdly, both the Inland Revenue and Customs and 
Excise will have longer to prepare for the changes ; 
and the smoothness of the transition to decimalisation 
has showp the enormous value of a long preparatory 
period before a major change of this character takes 
effect. 

The biggest change will be the switch to Vat, which 

*Value-added Tax. Cmnd 4621. Reform of Corporation Tax. 
Cmnd 4030. Each i7£p. 


will replace purchase tax and Selective Employment Tax. 
If Britain joins the European Economic Community it 
would have to go over to Vat anyway. But the Govern¬ 
ment favours the change on domestic economic grounds. 
Both purchase tax and Set have the drawback of being 
inherently discriminatory and so cause economic 
distortions and reduce efficiency in the economy. Vat is 
neutral. And because it is rebated on exports it will fall 
entirely on the domestic economy and will in no way 
enter into the cost of exports. 

In principle Vat will be levied on all firms by Customs 
and Excise. Every quarter, a firm will make a return to 
customs showing two main things: its sales in the 
quarter ; and its purchases of goods and services that 
are themselves subject to Vat in the hands of the supply¬ 
ing firm. It will then deduct one from the other and pay 
Vat on the difference. On their invoices firms will show the 
Vat borne. A sales invoice might read: “ Goods £ 1,000 
plus Vat at 10 per cent — £1,100.” The firm similarly 
might have purchase invoices adding up to £500 plus 
Vat of £50, total £550 ; and imports of £100. It 
would then pay Vat on these imports=£io, bringing 
up their cost to it to £110. It would then have 
Vat-paid purchases of £600 plus Vat of £60. These 
purchases would be deducted from its sales (£1,000 less 
£600 =£400) ; the firm would then pay Vat on the 
£400, ie, £40. Thus it would have paid £40 plus £10 
in Vat (see box 1) ; it would have borne £50 Vat in 
the prices paid to its suppliers, making a total of £100. 
And this is the amount it would have added on to its 
own invoice prices to customers. In theory therefore Vat 
is all passed on to the ultimate consumer. In practice 
it may not be so simple: manufacturers may not be able 
to pass on the whole amount. Although their sales 
invoices would show Vat added on at 10 per cent, their 
invoice prices (ex-Vat) will tend to be slightly lower than 
what they would have charged without Vat. This tends to 
happen now with purchase tax and Set. 

Now suppose, in this illustration, that £200 of those 
sales were exports. On its export sales the firm would 
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Depressed by the 
falling value of 
money? You needn’t 
be. Many people have 
collected a small fortune 
with stamps in the last 2 
years or so—by putting their 
money into an HMI stamp 
portfolio. The average capital 
growth exceeded last year's 
47 . 06 % and even topped 50 % during 
1970 . No mean achievement—when 
many investors caught a real cold 
with traditional investments! 
World-Wide protection. How is it that 
professionally-managed 
stamp portfolios have done 
so well where others have 
failed? That’s because 
stamps are not linked to any 
one economy. A 
fall in one country 
can be offset by 
favourable condi¬ 
tions in another. So, through HMI’s 
extensive network in 59 countries, 
we’re able to make the most of market 
opportunities whenever and wherever 
they arise - for our clients’ benefit. 
^ The trend is up. Of course, stamps have their ups and downs 
—like any other speculative investment. But the present trend is 
upwards. And with shrewd management, our clients’ portfolios 
show every signs of continuing this highly profitable trend. 
Do the profitable thing. So, to those who raise their eyebrows at 
stamps, we say an HMI stamp portfolio gives you ‘world-wide’ 
protection against inflation. Don’t you think you ought to find out 
more about an HMI stamp portfolio right now? It could be one 
of the most profitable things you’ve done this year! 




mild 
fortune 

IDS 


V 


Show me how I could collect 
a small fortune in stamps—with 
an HMI stamp portfolio . 

Name 


Address 






Age if under 21 


Telephone 



To: Harvey Michael Investments 
Scottish life House, Leeds 1, 
England. 

Tel: 0532-24930/25083 
Telex: 557297 
Cables: Invest Leeds. 
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66 Marshall Street. Johannesburg. South Africa Telex JX 7603. 
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Box 1 



Firm with imports but no exports 

Home sales 


£1,000 + £100 

Imported purchases 


£100 

Home purchases (Vat-paid) 


£500 4- £50 

Tax due: 



—on imports (10%) 

—on home sales 


£10 

£1,000 at 10% 

£100 


—less purchases and imports 



£5G0+£100, at 10% 

£60 

£40 

Total Vat due 


£50 


Box 2 



Firm with exports and imports 

Home sales 


£800 -f £80 

Export sales 


£200 

Imported purchases 


£100 

Home purchases (Vat-paid) 


£500 i £50 

Tax due: 



—on imports (10%) 


£10 

—on export sales at zero 
—on home sales 


— 

£800 at 10% 

£80 


—less purchases and 



imports £500+£1Q0, at 10% 

£60 

£20 

Total Vat due 


~£30 



—— 


not show any Vat. And these 1 sales would be taxed not 
ai the 10 per cent rate assumed here, but at zero. The 
firm’s position would then be shown in box 2. 

What this means is that the firm would in effect not 
only be spared Vat on the slice of value it adds to the 
goods exported. It would also get back the Vat paid 
by other firms on purchases from them, which ultimately 
were listed as being incorporated into those exports. So 
when setting its export prices a firm would reckon that 
export prices set 10 per cent below its domestic prices 
(Vat-inclusive) would yield it the same profit. No Vat 
would enter into its export costs. 

In theory Vat will cover all firms. In practice certain 
complications would creep in. Food for instance will 
get special treatment. The aim is that not only exports 
but also domestic sales of food should also escape any 
of the burden of Vat. This might be achieved in various 
ways. The most obvious would be to charge food sales 
a* the retail stage at zero. Tesco, for instance, wpuld then 
get a rebate of the Vat charged to it and borne initially 
by its suppliers. But this would mean levying Vat not 
only on, say, Birds Eye, but also on farmers and fishermen, 
which might cause administrative problems. Another 
solution would be to “ exempt ” food sales. Tesco would 
then pay no Vat, but get no rebate of Vat paid or borne 
by its suppliers. Farmers, although exempt, would still 
be bearing Vat on their purchases. These would therefore 
need to be zero-rated as well. Fisons’ sales of fertiliser 
would be zero-rated at home as well as abroad. 

Other things would also have to be exempted, or 
zero-rated. Housing, financial services, health, education, 
charities and religious institutions, newspapers, periodicals 
and books are all specified in the green paper. But this 
is the sort of area where open debate will now begin. 
Purchase tax is collected from about 50,000 firms in 


the country, but Vat will probably be levied on virtually 
all firms, large and small. 

Will it put up prices ? Vat has certainly earned itself 
a bad name in Holland and Belgium, where it contributed 
to price inflation, though probably to nothing like the 
extent for which it was blamed. But Britain is a different 
case for Vat will be substituting for Set and purchase tax; 
it is not being levied where no tax was paid before. 
Germany is probably a closer parallel, where Vat replaced 
business turnover taxes (as it also originally did in France), 
in these two countries there was no significant inflationary 
impact. 

But in Britain, even if the Vat rate is fixed so that 
the yield exactly balances that of Set and purchase tax, 
there will be a redistribution of the burden. Luxury goods, 
now bearing specially heavy rates of purchase tax, may 
emerge cheaper. Banks, insurance companies and other 
firms in the financial services category should be better 
off. Food ought also to be cheaper, as retailers and whole¬ 
salers will stop paying 5 >ct. For all other items of consumer 
spending, prices may come out slightly higher. There 
will certainly be anguished cries for zero rating a whole 
range of deserving items—starting, perhaps, with 
children’s clothes, which now bear no purchase tax. 
Eventually the Chancellor may wish he had taken a firm 
stand at the start against any sort of discrimination in 
favour of certain categories, even food. Once exceptions 
start being made, anomalies creep in, with the real danger 
that, at the end of the day, the brand new Vat will have 
all the anomalies and distortions of the present purchase 
tax. 

The third part of Mr Barber’s reform is the most 
fundamental of all. He is aiming for an entirely new 
structure of corporation tax. The present British system 
of corporation tax is the classic system, also known as 
type A (see box 3). The lories have always hated it : 
because, simple though it is, it discourages dividend pay¬ 
ments (in theory), and, more to the point, it makes equity 
capital expensive to companies. For instance, suppose a 
company’s shares stand on a dividend yield of 5 per cent, 
and earnings yield of 10 per cent. When that company 
raises new capital it will need to earn 10 per cent on it, 
after corporation tax, or 17 per cent before tax. Ever 
since Mr Callaghan put Britain on to type A in 1965, 
Tories, supported by a large txxly of informed opinion, 
have pressed for alleviating the burden on distributed 

Box 3 

A. Classic system: (America, Britain, Holland, Luxemburg). 
Corporation tax levied at a single rate. Dividends then taxed 
as shareholders' income at normal rates. In Britain the 
company deducts income tax from dividends at source and 
pays it to the Inland Revenue as a payment on account of 
the shareholders' own tax liabilities. 

B. Split rate system: (Germany). Corporation tax levied at 
two rates, a high one for retained profits and a low one for 
profits paid out as dividends. Shareholders pay tax on 
dividends at normal rates. 

C. Tax credit system: (France, Belgium). Corporation tax 
levied at one rate. Shareholders' dividends taxed in a special 
way. In France a dividend of Fr50, is taxed as if it were a 
dividend of Fr75, with tax paid already of Fr25. The share¬ 
holder then either gets a rebate of up to this Fr25, or pays 
more tax, according to what his tax rate is. 
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profits, even if this entailed a higher corporation tax rate. 

The choice, as now set out in the green paper, lies 
between types B and C in the box. Of the two, the 
Government tends to favour type B, the German system, 
under which companies get what the green paper calls 
distribution relief. They might pay corporation tax at 
50 per cent. Then they would be entitled to deduct 
30 per cent of their dividend from this tax liability. In 
other words, the profits paid out would bear corporation 
tax at 20 per cent; but other profits—those retained and 
those paid as tax—would bear 50 per cent. A company 
could pay out up to 70 per cent of its pre-tax profits. 

This is the system the Government prefers. But, in 
what is a startling breach with traditional government 
practice, it has clearly set out the main alternative, and 
is apparently open to persuasion. The alternative is 
type C, as used in France. Under this French system 
the shareholder gets a tax credit. A type G corporation 
tax in Britain might also have to go up to 50 per cent 
(as for type B). But instead of giving the tax credit to 
the companies, in the form of distribution relief, a special 
credit is given to the shareholder and he is allowed to 
offset this against the tax on his dividend. In a simplified 
example, this might look rather like type B. In type B, 
a company paying a dividend of £100 would get dis¬ 
tribution relief of £100 at 30 per cent; it would then 
deduct tax at the standard rate from the dividend and 
hand it over to the Inland Revenue, on behalf of the 
shareholder. Under type C, the French tax credit system, 
there would be no distribution relief, but nor would 
there be this dividend tax at the standard rate. The 
shareholder would get his dividend, as if tax had been 
paid on it already at 30 per cent. He would then be 
liable for more tax or entitled to a rebate, according to 
what his own tax rate is. 

There are differences involving inter-company divi¬ 
dends paid within a group ; and there are differences 
involving the interaction with overseas taxes for com¬ 
panies or individual shareholders getting part or all of 
their income from overseas, and companies having over¬ 
seas shareholders. But this is not the fundamental point. 
The real factor that seems to have influenced the 
Government to prefer the German system is that it is 
more compatible with the present type A system: personal 
taxation would be in no way affected ; all that would 
change would be the method of calculating corporation 
tax. The present complete divorce between personal and 


company taxation *Would be retained. This would avoid 
the sort of problems that cropped up occasionally with 
the pre-1965 system (which was a form of type C), under 
which shareholders could claim back tax that the com¬ 
pany had never paid: for instance depreciation 
allowances and losses brought forward could wipe out 
the company’s own tax liability in any year, but share¬ 
holders would still get their dividends, income tax paid, 
and, if they were pension funds or others not liable to the 
full income tax rate, they would be entitled to rebates. 
Conversely, under type C shareholders effectively lose 
their tax credit if the company gets its income from 
overseas ; in the same way, under the pre-1965 system 
in Britain, pension funds and others not liable for tax 
at the standard rate were not entided to claim back 
income tax on dividends except where the company 
had borne British tax on its profits. Where, as in the case 
of companies like Shell, the “ net UK rate ” was nil, 
pension funds and other shareholders not liable for the 
full tax rate got no refunds of income tax on the dividends, 
and were therefore discriminated against, in comparison 
with other shareholders. 

Unfortunately for the Government the whole plan 
for corporation tax reform is overshadowed by events 
in Brussels, where the EEC is now tentatively trying to 
agree on a basis for a harmonised company tax system. 
The signs are that the French and the Belgians at least 
would like this to -be type C, the tax credit system they 
now use. But the commission is believed unofficially to 
favour type A, the present British system, as this would 
be simpler and cause fewer obstacles to the free movement 
of capital within the area. The green paper goes to some 
lengths to set out the sort of double tax arrangements 
that would be needed to accompany a type B system 
in Britain. They would not be simple. And, as the van 
den Tcmpel report to the EEC commission showed, if 
all EEC countries adopted type B it would be almost 
impossible to ensure that, say, French and German share¬ 
holders in a French company were treated alike ; that a 
French-owned subsidiary in Germany would be in the 
same tax position as a French-owned branch in Germany 
and so on. So the Government has repeatedly stressed 
this week that no final decision on corporation tax reform 
can be taken yet. Just the same, knowledge that similar 
debate is going on inside the EEC is going to introduce 
one more difficulty into an already over-complicated 
issue. It says a lot that the Chancellor still persisted. 



One of tiie days when its No. 11 Downing Street tints worth watching 
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Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. Mark Norman 


Trading Results 

Turnover declined in 1970 from £447 million to £436 million due to 
a reduction in cigarette volume sales partly offset by increases in 
all other sectors of the Group. Trading profit before interest 
increased from £19-41 million to £20-00 million. 

Salaries and wages have advanced even more rapidly in 1970 
than I anticipated a year ago. The comparative figures for the total 
remuneration of about the same number of United Kingdom 
employees are £14-29 million in 1969 and £17-51 million in 1970. 
Vigorous action has been taken throughout the year to reduce 
other costs. These efforts together with higher profits from our 
Engineering Division, have contributed to the higher profits 
earned: however, if the prices of our tobacco products had not 
been increased in the second half of 1970 our profits could not 
have been maintained at the 1969 level. An interim dividend of 
4% was paid in September 1970. The Directors now recommend 
a final dividend of 15%, making a total of 19% for the year, 
compared with 18% for 1969. This leaves f3-85 million retained 
in the business out of the year's taxed profits. 

Marketing and Salas 

Our total cigarette sales declined by 5%, due to the continuing 
fall in plain, as opposed to tipped, cigarettes. In 1969 Gallaher 
launched three new tipped brands, two of which have come 
through well in 1970. SOVEREIGN is now the second largest 
selling brand at the cheapest end of the filter market; GOLD 
BOND is doing well and has considerable growth potential. With 
the market for more expensive cigarettes still expanding, Gallaher 
sales in this sector have been an all time record. Benson and 
Hedges SPECIAL FILTER out-sells all other King Size brands in 
spite of having to face increased competition. Its sales were 23% 
above 1969. 

Senior Service CADETS were relaunched with double their 
previous coupon value, and are well positioned for growth in 
1971. Benson and Hedges VIRGINIA REDS AND BLUES were 
launched into the two largest price sectors of the market, head-on 
at market leaders, but sales have not come up to expectations. 
After two years of relative stagnation, the Cigar market in 1970 
again began to grow. MANIKIN, the largest selling cigar in the 
United Kingdom, held the previous year's record volume, and 
HAMLET sales increased significantly as the second largest 
selling brand. The three Ritmeester products, PICCOLOS. 
ELITES and LORDS had a very successful year. 

Gallaher increased substantially its volume and share of the 
pipe tobacco market, following the successful national extension 
of Benson and Hedges MELLOW VIRGINIA FLAKE. CONDOR, 
which is the national pipe tobacco brand leader, continued to 
increase its share, as did OLD HOLBORN in the roll-your-own 
market. 

Mono Puvttpa Limited 

Record sales of £7,286.000 and profits before interest and tax of 
t £1,227,000 were achieved in 1970. Turnover in most industrial 
sectors continued to increase! Both the South African and 


Australian subsidiaries had their best year ever for sales and 
profits. Mono Pumps (Engineering) improved its turnover in 
packaged sewage treatment plant and associated pumping equip¬ 
ment and is now making a worthwhile contribution to profits. 
Metering Pumps Limited likewise produced record results. 

The acquisition of F. A. Hughes & Company Limited with its 
range of dosing and proportioning pumps complements that of 
Metering Pumps by giving the Group a greater stake in this special¬ 
ist pump market at home and overseas. 

The Dollond & Aitchison Group of Companies 

In November 1970 we purchased for cash the whole of the capital 
of this Group. The trading results for the three months ended 30th 
September 1970 are included in our 1970 figures. 

Estimated profits of Dollond & Aitchison for the twelve months 
to 31st December 1970—before adding interest earned on surplus 
funds—exceeded the forecast profits on which the purchase price 
was based. Dollond & Aitchison is the largest optical retail group 
in the United Kingdom with some 300 Branches in the two main 
operating companies — Dollond & Aitchison Limited and 
Wigmore's Limited. 

Outlook 

For 1971 we share with every other enterprise in the country the 
continuing pressure of rising costs. We shall endeavour to contain 
these insofar as the national mood allows; and there are some 
signs of sanity seeping through to organised labour with the 
realisation that the interests of employer and employee are Identical 
in the fight against inflation, so as to maintain a profitable company. 

For our tobacco business we have a static market, the onslaught 
of the anti-smoking lobby and a product that is so highly taxed 
that its enjoyment is becoming an expensive luxury. On the other 
hand we have a profitable business with a good cash flow, some 
excellent diversification enterprises and substantial cash resources. 
We shall apply our energies with vigour to the solution of our 
problems and to the pursuit of our opportunities. Although the 
tobacco trade has suffered a savage onslaught at the beginning of 
1971, and consequently has made a poor start to the year, I believe 
that your Company will continue to sustain and spread its interests 
and to prosper. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 1970 


Total Salaa. £436.383.000 

Profit bafora Tax.£19.392.000 

Tax. . £8.231.000 

Ordinary Dividends (gross) .£6,997,000 

Profit ratainad. £3.860,000 

Not Aaaata. £129.110,000 
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Industry after the budget 


Ford retreats, rail goes slow 
and steel inflates regardless 


More than io million working days 
have been lost through strikes so far 
this year, including the one-day walk¬ 
outs organised against the Industrial 
Relations Bill. This equals the strike 
record for the whole of last year. 
The Chancellor claimed on Tuesday 
that this degree of industrial strife 
had at least bought a flattening off in 
the rate of wage inflation. A day after 
the budget that claim looked a bit 
more dented. The Government is now 
facing an unhappily large settlement 
of the Ford strike, something of the 
order of 16 per cent a year, in return 
for a two-year pay pact. On budget 
day itself, British Leyland’s men at 
Cowley accepted 19 per cent. 

By Thursday, the repercussions of 
the Ford offer had spread to the rail¬ 
ways. The drivers’ union, previously 
in two minds about accepting 9 per 
cent, threw the offer out and will start 
to go slow at midnight on Sunday. This 
will eventually cut the rail service to 
a shadow of its normal self. There will 
still be 200,000 members of other rail¬ 
way unions at work, but with nothing 
to do. Will British Rail pay them all for 
doing nothing, or send them home ? 

Where does this leave the Govern¬ 
ment’s wages policy, with all the budget 
emphasis on the need to curb wage 
inflation ? Behind the scenes, members 
of the Government played a substan¬ 
tial part in getting the Ford discussions 
going although, in view of the settle¬ 
ment’s size, this is something that they 
would rather not have known. But 
the Ford men have now been out for 
nine weeks, lost production is estimated 
at £91 million and half of that repre¬ 


sents lost exports. There is a limit to 
how many of the Government’s chest¬ 
nuts private industry is prepared to 
pull out of the fire for it. 

Two points are worrying the 
Government, now confident that the 
company’s package offer, which in¬ 
cludes an extra day’s holiday and 
immediate equal pay for women, will 
be accepted at this weekend’s ballot. 
The two-year pay deal means that next 
year, when the Government hopes to 
have pushed pay settlements down to 
well below present levels, Ford will still 
be meeting concessions which the union 
calculates as a 33 per cent rise, in total, 
on pre-strike earnings. The other doubt 
is whether Ford will enforce the peace 
agreement with the full rigour of the 
Industrial Relations Bill, in court if 
necessary, if the two-year promise not 
to strike is breached. 

What, however, the Ford strike has 
done is to draw off Mr Jack Jones’s fire 
from other industries, notably the 
chemical industry which is due to talk 
wages with his Transport and General 
Workers Union next week. The union 
lias paid out more than £1 million to 
the Ford strikers. Having done that, it 
is in no position to mount another 
major strike until its strike fund 
recovers. Mr Jones’s funds total £20 
million, but most of this is tied up in 
pensions, etc, and cannot be drawn on 
for strike pay. If the Ford strike has 
achieved only this, then it has not been 
in vain. Whatever their protests of 
solidarity, unions are visibly reluctant 
to help striking members of other 
unions with funds as they showed only 
too plainly in the post office strike. 


Other big unions may be slightly more 
wary of taking on big private em¬ 
ployers now that they have seen how 
much the Ford strike has cost. 

More embarrassing for the Govern¬ 
ment is how it is going to deal with 
the 14 per cent price rise that the 
British Steel Corporation intends to 
bring into effect on I&onday, adding 
an extra £165 million to industry’s 
costs. The corporation, now losing £2£ 
million a week, has had no answer to 
its request to Mr John Davies for per¬ 
mission to raise prices and is therefore 
going ahead without it. It does not, 
however, bill its customers until a 
month after delivery, so although prices 
go up on Monday, there is time to alter 
the invoices if Mr Davies cuts up rough, 
as he is expected to do. He will prob¬ 
ably cut the increase to around 10 per 
cent. 


Will £55 million 
bring the orders 
in? 


Industry was not as decently grateful 
for the further 2j per cent cut in cor¬ 
poration tax as it ought to have been. 
With the 2£ per cent already cut last 
October, and the new depreciation 
arrangements also announced then, 
companies could on paper be as much 
as £150 million a year better off. But 
this presumes that they are making 
profits on the scale they were doing 
last year, and in all probability they are 
not. Whitehall is cagey on this, but the 
fact that the Chancellor now expects a 
2f per cent cut in corporation tax to 
cost only £55 million, where a few 
weeks ago the same cut was being 
valued at £90 million, suggests that 
the Treasury no longer thinks the pro¬ 
fits are there. 

This explains industry’s marked 
reluctance to invest. The slump that 
Mr Wilson said the country was spiral- 
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ling into is an investment-led slump, to 
which the Chancellor’s answer—under 
the circumstances probably the only 
answer—is a consumer-led boom. The 
Tories have set their face against direct 
investment incentives, on the ground 
that none has produced the desired 
results yet, but companies that are not 
profitable are beginning to feel precisely 
what the loss last October of £600 
million in investment grants will mean 
to them. These are just the companies 
that are not too appreciative of more 
liberal depreciation allowances or cuts 
in corporation tax on profits that they 
are probably not going to make any¬ 
way. 

Hardest hit are machine tools and 
engineering, which are among the least 
profitable sectors of manufacturing 
industry and among the hardest 
pressed for liquidity. But even they get 
a boost from the halving of the Selec¬ 
tive Employment Tax, which cuts by 
£100 million the interest-free loan that 
they have been forced to make to the 
Treasury through the daffy process of 
having to pay Set and then wait at 
least nine or ten weeks for the Treasury 
to pay it back to them. The cut takes 
effect from July 5th, and should leave 
companies marginally more in funds 
than they feel themselves to lie now. 
On the other hand the further reduc¬ 
tion in corporation tax has the effect 
of reducing slightly the value of the 
more generous depreciation allowances 
of last October, and then there arc 
higher national insurance contributions 
to pay. If it has done nothing 
else, the budget has kept company 
accountants busy. 

There is considerable spare capacity 
in industry now, so managements’ 
investment plans are not governed 
exclusively by whether they think the 
company has the cash to pay for them. 
There are considerable stocks around 
of finished goods and work in progress, 
both of which built up rapidly in the 
second half of last year. In the circum¬ 
stances, investment incentives alone 


would not do the trick. Mr Barber may 
well be correct in basing his strategy 
largely on the belief that the pre¬ 
requisite for more investment is a 
reflation of demand at the consumer 
end to use up these stocks and take up 
the slack capacity, before industry gets 
into the mood for new buying. 

The Treasury’s own view of invest¬ 
ment is a long way from bullish. The 
best it is forecasting is a check to the 
present disastrous fall in the rate of 
ordering and an end to the cancellation 
of orders already placed. In his speech, 
Mr Barber was particularly gloomy 
about the falling rate of investment, 
and the Treasury thinks that the net 
effect of his measures will be to end 
the first half of 1972 with capital spend¬ 
ing in the private sector half a per 
cent higher than it is likely to be by 
the end of the first half of this year. 
Pre-budget, this was thought of as 
being 2 per cent below last year’s, so 
it is hardly optimistic. The hoped-for 
rise in consumer spending of around 5 
per cent is going to take time to filter 
back to the investment industries ; so 
long, in fact, that industry is forecast¬ 
ing that by October Mr Barber might 
have to use the regulator to give the 
economy a further boost. 

It adds up to continuing redundancy 
and unemployment in the investment 
industries, and particularly in machine 
tools. The day after the budget, Alfred 
Herbert announced the expected clos¬ 
ing of one of its plants in Leicester, 
putting 180 toolmakers out of work. 
Heavy-plantmakers took some comfort 
from the fact that for the second time 
round the nationalised industries had 
come through relatively unscathed. The 
nationalised industries provide two- 
thirds of heavy engineering orders : as 
a result this is one sector likely to do 
rather better than it has recently 
expected. But that is not much, remem¬ 
bering that the cuts in big capital 
spending* plans by the chemical and oil 
industries will not really begin to hurt 
until some time next year. 


£290 million for 
someone _ 

It would be a mistake to assume that 
the £290 million handed out by ithe 
halving of Selective Employment Tax 
from July 5th will all be reflected in 
company profits. Customers and 
employees will claim their share, the 
former with some justification, since 
the cost of Set when it was introduced 
was chiefly passed straight to the 
consumer. J. Sainsbury, the food chain 
which fought the tax hardest, intends 
to honour its promise that if the (tax 
was abolished it would lower prices. 
Associated Hotels cut prices 2$ per 
cent across the board this week. Other 
retailers said that the Chancellor’s 
measure will help to contain the rise 
in prices, ic, that they will also pass 
on some of the benefit. 

Retailers apart, the industries whose 
earnings could gain most, assuming 
they do not pass on all the benefit, 
are hotels, catering and construction 
(excluding its industrialised building 
sector). Some firms’ earnings, notably 
Mowlem, Moores Stores and Owen 
Owen, could increase by over 50 per 
cent. Since the saving from the 
measure could radically alter the 
potential return on investment, but 
represents onlv J per cent of retail 
turnover, which is scarcely more than 
the monthly increase that is taking 
place in prices, it makes sense for 
industry’ to be encouraged to keep the 
benefit. However, it is a sign of the 
deplorably low profit levels British 
industry has sunk to that the halving 
of a tax which represents less than 
2 per cent of turnover could have 
such dramatic effects on profitability. 
It is significant that the effect will be 
least in some of the best run firms, 
such as Marks and Spencer, where the 
increase in earnings will be a maximum 
of 2 per cent. 

Other service industries which will 
Continued on page 70 
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Personal tax tidy-up 


In the 1973-74 tax year, Britain 
will have a single system of per¬ 
sonal income tax, in place of the 
present hotch potch of income 
tax and surtax computed 
according to quite different 
rules, and payable in different 
ways and at different times. To 
make matters worse, the present 
system was originally designed 
for investment incomes. The 
present standard rate of tax 
applies to investment incomes. 
It applies to earned incomes 
only after an earned income 
relief (of varying amount) has 
been deducted. Apart from 
causing vast administrative com¬ 
plications, the one result is that 
many wage and salary earners 
think they are paying tax at the 
standard rate of 38}% ; in fact, 
if they qualify for the full 
earned income relief of a/qths, 
the actual rate is just over 30%. 

Surprisingly, the Government 
is to retain the discrimination 
against investment income, 
although this is an almost unique 
feature of the British system. 
But the new rates will apply 
to earned income. Investment 
incomes (representing about 5% 
of the total) will bear a special 
surcharge in excess of a certain 
minimum. Allowances for 
children, dependent relatives, 
etc, will need to be recalculated 
but the broad effect of the 
change will be that most tax¬ 
payers will end up roughly 
where they are now. The 
changeover to the new system is 
thus primarily an administrative 


measure, rather than a redistri¬ 
bution of the tax burden. 
Surtaxpaycrs will suffer a once 
and for all blow. Their surtax 
is assessed and collected a year 
in arrears; they will therefore 
have to pay an extra year's 
surtax to catch up. But other¬ 
wise such shifts in the burden 
as will take place will stem, not 
from the changeover to the new 
system, but from other measures 
announced by the Chancellor on 
Tuesday. 

Top rates. With the cut in 
the standard rate to 38}%, 
already announced, the top rate 
comes down to 88j%, vastly 
higher than comparable rates, 
in all other developed countries. 
For earned incomes, there will 
now be some relief. Earned 
income relief is now 2/qths up 
to £4,005 a year; above that, 
it is 1/9th up to £9,945 ; then 
nothing. From now on the relief 
above £4,005 will be 15%, with 
no upper limit. This will mean 
a top rate on earned income 
of 75%, reached at £20,500 a 
year. Welcome though this 
relief will be, it will in fact only 
increase the discrimination 
against investment incomes, 
where the top rate of 88|% 
will still apply and be reached 
at about £15,000. This might 
produce one unexpected side 
effect. Up to now, timber has 
been an attractive investment 
for the very rich just because 
their marginal tax rate has been 
91 i% or, now, 883 %. With 
a top earned income rate of 



75%, this attraction may wane, 
and with it the prices of timber, 
which will be hard on those who 
have already planted their 
forests to save tax. 

Women. From 1972-73, work¬ 
ing wives will be able to choose 
between having their earnings 
taxed jointly with their hus¬ 
bands', as now, or being charged 
separately. Two-thirds of mar¬ 
ried women are working, and 
the vast majority are likely to 
opt for carrying on as before. 
If they go for separate taxation, 
their husbands will lose the £140 
married man’s allowance. But 
the Chancellor's move is not 
just a sop to members of 
Women’s Lib fed up with having 
to tell their husbands how much 
they are earning while their 
husbands do not. There arc an 
estimated 50,000 to 60,000 
couples, mostly professional 
people, whose joint earnings are 
high enough to produce a 
larger tax bill than if they had 
been charged separately, des¬ 
pite the married allowance. 
With money incomes swollen 
by inflation, one docs not have 
to be super rich to have to pay 
a “ tax on marriage.” 


Hitherto, because the earned 
income allowance above £4,005 
a year is 1 /9th or nil, marriage 
has been unprofitable at a joint 
income of £5,265 and surtax 
has turned it into a luxury at 
higher income levels. At a joint 
£10,000 a year, the penalty 
for marriage is now over 
£1,000 a year if each partner 
is earning £5,000. As there are 
no tax allowances for domestic 
help either, an unquantifiable 
but probably large number of 
professionally qualified women 
just do not bother to work 
because the net financial 
rewards arc too small. Putting 
them on the same tax footing 
as single women will cost the 
exchequer £12 mn in a full 
year, but if a reasonable propor¬ 
tion of them are attracted back 
to work this measure could pay 
for itself in non-wastage of 
expensive training. There are 
said to be 1,500 women doctors 
alone who might go back to 
work were the tax disincentive 
removed. 

Children. The previous 
government changed the law so 
that the investment incomes of 
children came to be counted as 




particularly for family firms . . and sha can opt 
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parents’ income for tax. This 
provision, predictably, is now to 
be repealed, though, as with the 
original provision, there is to 
be a year’s delay. Accordingly 
where children have incomes 
from discretionary trusts, trusts 
under wills, and other similar 
sources, less tax will be borne 
by the parents, to the benefit 
of themselves, and, no doubt, 
the public schools. 

Capital gains tax. The short¬ 
term gains tax will be ended, 
and there will be a new form of 
relief at the bottom as well. 
There will be two other 
reliefs. Trusts must now pay 
capital gains tax whenever a 
life tenant dies; and where 
there is no life tenant (eg, with 
discretionary trusts), they must 
pay it every 15 years, as if they 
sold and rethought the trust 
assets at that point. This charge 
will now go. This should relieve 
trustees’ worries about finding 
the cash for capital gains tax 
every 15 years, especially where 
the assets include shareholdings 
in private companies. And when 
assets are ultimately distributed 
on the ending of a trust, there 
will probably now develop a 
tendency for them to be distri¬ 
buted in specie, to postpone the 
charge still further. 

The bigger change is the 
ending of the capital gains tax 
on death. Death Will no longer 
be deemed to be a means of dis¬ 
posing of shares. This change 
brings Britain into line with the 
United States, and will cost the 
revenue the surprisingly high 
figure of £15 mn a year. But 
shares will become more expen¬ 
sive than ever to sell—in terms 
of the capital gains tax that 
would result—if they can be 
passed on from generation to 
generation. This locking-in 
impairs the mobility of capital. 
Hitherto Americans have looked 
with approval at the British 
system which has previously 
made capital gains tax, like 


death itself, inescapable. 

The change will also throw 
up a new problem with estate 
duty. Suppose shares pass on 
death. Estate duty is paid at, 
say, 80%. To meet the duty the 
beneficiary sells 'the shares, 
becoming liable for tax on the 
capital gain that has occurred 
right back to the time the 
deceased holder bought them. 
This could wipe out the remain¬ 
ing 20% of his legacy, 
and leave him actually in the 
red. Having hit the same 
problem, the Canadians are now 
considering letting the inheritor 
of assets add on to the original 
cost price, for capital gains tax 
purposes, the estate duty that 
the legacy bore when it passed. 
Another alternative would be 
to exempt altogether the gain 
that arose before death and to 
treat the estate duty value as 
the inheritors' cost price. 

Pensions for self-employed. 
Belatedly the limits on these 
pensions are now to be relaxed, 
after remaining unchanged 
since 1956. Self-employed, and 
others not in occupational 
schemes, will be able to put 
15 % (in place of 10%) of their 
earned income into appropriate 
deferred annuity policies. The 
maximum contribution goes up 
from £750 to £1,500 a year. 
And on retirement the pensioner 
will become entitled to take 
part of the pension in a lump 
sum, as is now possible under 
occupational pension schemes. 
How much of it ? Probably the 
new formula in last year’s 
Finance Act will apply, based 
on length of service. 

Occupational pensions. It 
now seems that the 1970 Finance 
Act rules governing pension 
schemes are to take effect in 
their present form. No exception 
is to be made for universities' 
and some other schemes where 
pensioners have been allowed to 
take all their pensions as lump 
sums, although they will get a 



reasonable transitional period. 
This is fair enough. But more 
debate is needed, and possibly 
some amendment to the mean 
provision allowed for benefits 
to widows whose husbands die 
before retirement. 

Estate duty. The bottom limit 
goes up from £10,000 to 
£12,500, which takes care of 
inflation since the £10,000 limit 
was set in 1969. Optimists had 
hoped the Chancellor would 
reverse Mr Jenkins’s decision in 
1969 to clamp estate duty on 
to the discretionary trust when¬ 
ever a beneficiary, or possible 
beneficiary, died. They were dis¬ 
appointed, not surprisingly, as 
discretionary trusts had become 
the main means of death duty 
avoidance. But awesome diffi¬ 
culties and hazards of calculat¬ 
ing the tax will remain. 

Private companies will get 
some relief. Where a dead man 
leaves shares in a private com¬ 
pany or partnership, his sur¬ 
vivors will, in future, be given 
eight years to find the estate 
duty payable. But the relief will 
only be given on the compara¬ 
tively rare occasion on which 


the dead man owned 50 per cent 
of the firm or more. There is a 
case for extending this period of 
grace to all shares and other 
assets that are not readily mar¬ 
ketable. 

Close companies. There will 
be more casing of the original 
strait jacket imposed on close 
companies by Mr Callaghan in 
1965. The limit on directors’ 
remuneration was removed by 
the last government. Now the 
profits floor is to be raised from 
£1,500 to £5,000. Below this 
close companies may distribute 
as little as their profits as 
dividend as they choose. The 
abatement limit, below which 
they suffer some penalty for not 
paying out enough, goes up 
from £9,000 to £15,000. 

Forgotten ? Interest will 
remain disallowed for tax, 
although the Tones, when in 
opposition, had promised to go 
back to the pre'1969 position. 
And unit trusts and investment 
trusts have not had the relief 
from capital gains tax that Mr 
Heath personally promised 
them in 1965. 




Not such a liability ... 
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benefit include cinemas, theatres, 
laundries, betting and gambling, public 
houses, and laundries. Professional 
services, like accountancy and bank¬ 
ing will, of course, gain something .too, 
but the percentage effect on profits 
is likely to be small. 

As for the possible effect of the 
gradual abolition of Set on the pattern 
of employment, this is likely to be as 
small as the impact of its introduction. 
The 'tax was cooked up by Mr James 
Callaghan, with the help of Mr 
Nicholas Kaldor, theoretically as a 
means of encouraging a switch from 
service to manufacturing industries but 
in practice to fill a hole in the budget 
at a time when further increases in 
personal taxes were politically imprac¬ 
ticable. Its abolition is now an equally 
good dodge for creating a hole in the 
budget. 

Particularly 
builders _ 

It looks as though the Chancellor read 
the pre-budget memorandum from the 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers with some care, for his 
budget fulfilled many of the builders' 
main hopes. None of the Chancellor s 
decisions was more pleasing to them 
than the halving of Set. The building 
industry pays £150 million a year, 
more than any other industry. Halving 
it should cut the average cost of 
building a new house by £65, the cost 
of building of a £1 million hotel by 
around £8,000. 

It will not mean directly increased 
profits because the majority of building 
contracts contain clauses about altering 
the price in direct relation to the cost 
of Set. So building looks like being 
one of the industries where a sizeable 
proportion of the benefits from the Set 
cut will go to the purchaser. It does 
not mean that future prices will be 


reduced, but they will be lower than 
they otherwise would have been. 

Builders are also pleased by the 
changes on estate duty and closed com¬ 
panies, since 80 per cent of the 70,000 
building firms are closed companies, 
often small family businesses. Estate 
duty can prove a serious burden on 
the death of a principal shareholder, 
which can mean the break-up of a 
business. These changes, together with 
the drop in corporation tax, may mean 
an easing off in the rate of bank¬ 
ruptcies by the end of the year. Last 
year around 7,000 builders went bust. 

Mr Barber also had, like Mr Roy 
Jenkins before him, a bash at labour- 
only sub-contractors, the Lump. Many 
building labourers class themselves as 
self-employed, in order to duck income 
tax, national insurance contributions 
and also to be able to claim expenses 
(such as running a car, making phone 
caills, etc) under the Schedule D 
expenses rule. It has been estimated 
that around 300,000 workers are “on 
the Lump.” 

The unions, building firms and the 
Government have all felt that some¬ 
thing should be done, but there has 
been rather less agreement about what 
action is needed. The Labour govern¬ 
ment introduced a bill last summer 
that would have instituted a register 
of contractors, and imposed a substan¬ 
tial levy on any who did not. The bill 
lapsed with the election, and the Tories 
decided not to revive it after talks 
with the builders. The builders have 
maintained all along that if Set is 
abolished and the tax anomalies 
eliminated, the problem will solve 
itself. 

The Government seems to have 
accepted this view, although details of 
the reforms to counter the tax 
anomalies have not been announced 
yet. But it will take more than the 
ending of Set to end the Lump ; it 
had 147,000 members before Set was 
ever heard of. 


Less gas, more 
fumes _ 

The Chancellor has, rather surpris¬ 
ingly, left the transport industry 
virtually untouched, neither appeas¬ 
ing the anti-pollution lobby by raising 
motor fuel taxes nor the road lobby 
by lowering them. What he has done 
is to propose powers to tax gas, which 
is being used instead of petrol as a tax 
avoidance fuel. There has been a 
mini-boom in the conversion of taxis 
and other commercial vehicles from 
heavily-taxed petrol to untaxed liquid 
petroleum gas. The latter creates a 
small fraction of the pollution of its 
conventional competitor. One East 
Anglian firm had been planning 120 
conversions a month in the near 
future, and enthusiasm had not been 
dampened by the lack of LPG filling 
stations : in fact there were proposals 
for a chain of f } o up and down the 
country. 

LPG satisfies the most stringent anti¬ 
pollution measures at present in force, 
those planned for California in 1974. 
The motor industry is struggling hard 
to meet these by changes to the petrol 
engine. But it is not the Chancellor’s 
fault that the United States, the pace¬ 
setter in anti-pollution legislation, has 
decided to place the onus for finding 
a cure to the pollution caused by 
petrol-driven vehicles on the motor 
industry rathei than the oil compan¬ 
ies, which would have to rebuild their 
refineries if they had to switch from 
petrol to LPG. 

LPG has considerable other advan¬ 
tages to the operator. It reduces engine 
wear and tear, and there arc good 
prospects of bringing the pre-tax price 
of buying in bulk down to f,p a gallon. 
This would offset the cost of conver¬ 
sion, £150 for a minibus, were it not 
for the lower performance in miles per 
gallon, which may now make LPG a 
prohibitive proposition. 



Houses should be a bit cheeper ... imports ere coming in fast . . 


. . . jobs won't be easy 









A CORPORATE NEWSPLAN BRIEFING FOR GIVAUDAN 


fiot pants’may change mood of hair products market 


The 'swinging sixties' have left their mark only too 
clearly on sectors of the hair preparations market. 
Indeed, it would be surprising had they not done so, 
with the decade's emphasis on simplicity and the 
‘natural’. The girl of the 'sixties generally favoured 
the unsophisticated look, be it for office, college 
campus or party. This meant a 
certain casual appearance in 
dress and, usually, long free- 
flowing hair. 

The trend can be seen reflected 
in the declining popularity of the 
‘perm*, which once bore the stamp 
of glamour for most women, but 
lost ground as the decade pro¬ 
gressed. According to the latest 
U.K. survey, in the mid-sixties 
over half the female population 
had a regular perm, at home or in 
the salon; now 60% never have 
one, and only one woman in four 
goes to a Beauty Salon. The idea of a 'visit to the 
hairdresser’ has come to suggest an altogether too 
deliberate approach. 

Against this can be set the figures for shampoo 
users. The longer the hair, the more difficult - and 
vital - it is to keep it clean and in good condition. 
Shampoo is now used regularly by 83% of women 


and by virtually 100% of the fashion-conscious 
15-25 age group. Medicated shampoos, under¬ 
standably, have the lion's share of the market. 
The current popularity of natural looks is likely to 
continue for some time yet, and future shampoo 
formulae may well need to emphasise a health- 
promoting ‘natural* ingredient, 
following the fluoride toothpaste 
example. On the other hand, 
there is already a noticeable 
reversal of the trend towards long 
hair, and new fashions such as 
‘hot pants' may encourage shorter 
hair styles and lead customers 
back to salon treatments. Sdme of 
today's poor relations, like colour¬ 
ants and lighteners, may then 
be tomorrow's favourites. 
Whatever the brief, with its con¬ 
siderable awareness of differing 
tastes in different countries, both 
in perfume types and intensities, Givaudan is 
geared to creating and recommending the right 
fragrance. This service includes, of course, the 
advantages of Givaudan’s comprehensive research 
programme, which continues to bring to light 
unique new perfumery materials and ensures 
that exclusivity is built into the perfumes which 
Givaudan creates. 



the press~ button container 

The first aerosol appeared on the British scene in 1950, 
and despite the phenomenal growth of the market since 
then, there still seems no sign of any slowdown in the 
rate of expansion. New applications are continually 
being developed. 

Givaudan has devoted considerable creative and research 
time to aerosols since their inception, and knows the 
variables in this highly specialised area of perfumery— 
the range of solvents and propellants, the diverse 
systems, the speoial stability problems and so on. 


Givaudan's Aerosol Applications Laboratory at Vernier - Geneva. 



Aerosols are a challenging medium and often demand 
compositions which solve the most exacting technical 
problems as well as providing attractive fragrances. 

In the field of aerosol perfumery, as elsewhere, an 
important element which keeps Givaudan perfumes to 
the fore is the group's strength in aroma chemical 
research. Development of new raw materials gives 
Givaudan*s creative perfumers an ever-rlcher palate 
from which to work. 


CREATING A Essentially, creative perfumery 
KIC\A/ txa/ICT is a matter of keeping up with 
INCW I WlwI the times, with the changing 
trends in fashion and art. Today the master 
perfumer is already creating new ‘overtones’ and 
a new balance for concepts that were considered 
modern ten years ago. Moreover, new twists are 
added, such as the adjunct of green foliage notes 
or beautiful wood notes in modem perfumes. New 
fragrance ingredients developed by Givaudan - 
many of them unknown in nature - enable per¬ 
fumers to prepare far more sophisticated combina¬ 
tions than ever before. For example, although 
florals such as jasmin and rose still continue to be 
popular, intriguing nuances can also be built up 
around Givaudan specialities such as Ebenol, 
Galbafior, Base Mousse 422, Jassolia - an excellent 
substitute for natural jasmin - and Ormenis, to 





Her sunny locks hang on her temples 
like a golden fleece. Shakespeare 


Strange as it may seem, hair is basically the same protein 
material as fingernails and toenails. There can be anything 
between 90,000 and 150,000 follicles on the human head, each 
of which is a kind of pocket out of which a hair will grow. The 
papilla at the base of each follicle is a cone of cells, constantly 
multiplying and rising up the 
follicle under the pressure of 
new cells from below. As these 
cells rise, they take on the 
characteristic shape of the 
follicle and harden (keratin- 
isation) to produce the hair as 
it appears externally. 


NEW HAIRS FOR OLD _ 

The life of each hair depends 
on its growing time, which 
may vary between two and five 

years in different individuals. 

Soon after it stops growing, it 

will be pushed out by a new 
hair, and in this natural pro* 
cess of change it is quite 
normal to lose between SO and 
60 hairs a day, replaoed, if the 
scalp is healthy, by new ones. 

A CHEMICAL CHAIN 
The hair shaft is composed of a 
chain of amino-acids, coupled 
with peptide links and cross- 
linked with hydrogen bonds. 
It is through these hydrogen 
bonds that bleaching agents 
and waving lotions go to work. 
On the other hand, it is the 
strength of the peptide bonds 
which determines the hair's 
ability to withstand possible 
chemical changes resulting 
from such treatments. The 
outer surface, or cuticle, made 
up of overlapping scales, is 
easily affected by atmosphere, 
the body's general health, 
wrong use of hair preparations 
and ill-treatment. The best 
hair products seek to assist 
the hair in combating damage 
from these sources and replac¬ 
ing elements lost or inade¬ 
quately provided by the body 
itself. 



Since man has so little body hair 
left, compared with his ancestors, 
the hair he has - and particularly 
that on his head - has acquired 
great significance and generally 
receives special attention and 
nurturing. 

Throughout the ages hair care - 
both in style and treatments - has 
been relatively free of the taints 
which have attached to other 
forms of make-up. This may well 
be because the hair has often had 
a social, as well as decorative, 
function and significance. 


A SYMBOL OF AUTHORITY 


For the Egyptians and dark Medi¬ 
terranean peoples in general, hair 
has always suggested strength 
and masculinity. A Biblical 
example is, of course, Samson. 
The superstition that chest hair is 
particularly virile has, in fact, led 
to super-heroes in the cinema 
resorting to the use of chest wigs 
‘to lend conviction to an otherwise 
bald and unconvincing’ torso! The 


creme de la 
creme 

Rapid growth in the cosmetic in¬ 
dustry has sharpened the demand 
for impeccable raw materials. Re¬ 
markable among these, not only 
for its quality but also for its flexi¬ 
bility, is Oivaudan’s Amphisol, an 
anionic emulsifying agent capable 
of use over a wide pH range which 
makes it suitable alike for 
alkaline, acid and neutral 'oil in 
water’ emulsions. Its close simil¬ 
arity in pH to that of the skin 
makes it ideal for the preparation 
of day and hand creams as well as 
emulsified lotions such as baby 
lotions. Moreover, it can be used 
either by itself or with other emul¬ 
sifying agents of the same type, 
such as soaps, often increasing 
stability and producing a richer 
texture. Indeed, manufacturers 
find that they are able to experi¬ 
ment so freely and successfully 
with Amphisol that they return to 
it again and again for new formu¬ 
lations. 


< Diagram of a hair follicle show¬ 
ing the papilla at the base of 
the hair shaft. 


then.. 

Egyptians themselves wore false 
beards for ceremonial purposes as 
a symbol of authority - and it is 













camomile blossom mixed 
with soaps in order to compete with the 
captured Northern beauties their hus¬ 
bands found so attractive; Arabs dyed 
their hair from early youth to ensure 
that it retained its raven black appear¬ 
ance. 

Today we might well shudder at the 
thought of some of the conooctions 
used - such as vinegar and red wine 
poured on decayed leeches kept in 
leaden vessels, or ravens’ eggs beaten in 
copper containers. 


Hair colouring is an art and a science 
perhaps as old as civilisation itself. The 
Ancient* Britons washed their hair in 
lime to accentuate its redness; jet-black 
Roman women were bleached with 


TECHNICOLOUR HAIR _ 

It was Anne of Green Gables who, when 
she tried to dye her hair black, went an 
unlovely shade of green. And similar 
unfortunate results will always be 


possible so long as fallible humans are 
left to do their own colouring - and fail 
to read the instructions properly I 

The fact remains that the market for 
hair colouring products (the word ‘dyed* 
for hair has gone out of fashion 
denoting as it did something rather 
morally dubious) is a continuing and 
growing one. There are endless opportun¬ 
ities to do almost anything with hair 
colourings - with the result that on 
some passports ‘Hair Colour’ is no longer 
asked for, since it is recognised that it is 
liable to change. Givaudan gives frag¬ 
rances for colourants the same individual 
attention as other hair products, and 
will supply samples to interested manu¬ 
facturers. 


fragrance library 

Creating perfumes for hair products is 
only one function - though an important 
one - of the Givaudan Fragrance Centres 
in Geneva, Paris, New York and around 
the world. From the ultra-modern labor¬ 
atories on the banks of the Rhflne, 
Givaudan ’b team of research chemists 
and creative perfumers test and develop 
new fragrances for a wide range of 
applications: soaps, detergents, toilet¬ 
ries, cosmetics, air fresheners and so on. 
A section of the Soap Applications 
Laboratory, for instance, concerns itself 
with ‘soaps of the future’, progressing 
from known tastes and preferences to 
the creation of new ones, usually 
incorporating perfumes with exclusive 
new ingredients. Manufacturers can be 
certain that detergents, washing pow¬ 


ders and cleaning products, too, apart 
from satisfying compatibility tests, 
have built-in consumer acceptance. And, 
of course, behind the scenes Givaudan 
perfumes are famed the world over, 
since they enhance many famous 
products. 

That Givaudan is a veritable treasure- 
house of perfumery know-how, the 
company’s Fragrance Library makes 
clear. This ‘library’ contains not only 
samples of fragrances created and 
developed by Givaudan’s world-wide 
network of companies, but also a collec¬ 
tion of specialities and chemicals which 
Givaudan retains for use in its own 
compounds. Customers are thus assured 
of unique perfumes, whatever the area 
of their search. 


Fragrance Library at Givaudan in Geneva. 



bnd now 


believed that even the Queen in 
Council wore one! Large stylised 
wigs were worn in public; in 



private, on the other hand, flowers 
would be braided into the hair and 
small, solid perfumed unguents 
were hidden close to the scalp, so 
that they would melt and give off 
fragrance slowly during the 
course of the evening. 

The Cretans, too, lavished special 
care upon the ‘crowning glory’ and 
took great pains in binding it. 
Hair was washed, perfumed, 
pomaded and then tied up with 
filigree braid gold and silver lame 
ribbons. Hair was darkened for 
mourning in Cretan society and 
could also be reddened or made 
blonde. 

This practice of lightening or 
bleaching the hair, although not 
unknown before, was to run 
through Roman civilisation and 
modern Western society as a 
major trend, on the assumption 
that fair hair denoted innocence, 
superior race and sexual desir¬ 
ability. Botticelli’s Venus herself, 
goddess of beauty, rising from the 
waves, has blonde hair streaming 
out behind her. 


HAIR TODAY 


Today, sometimes in long un¬ 
tamed profusion, hair has yet 
again asserted its cardinal im¬ 
portance. And as so often in the 
past it has become a symbol - a 
symbol of revolt from convention - 
at least for some. In the past, 
special coiffures were prescribed 
according to a person’s rank and 
function. Consciously or not, pre¬ 
scribed patterns of hair style still 
hold sway - for example, in the 
modern soldier's ‘short back and 
sides’, the City man> traditional 
sleek, oiled, swept-back hair and 
razor-sharp parting, and in the 
collar-kissing, ear-enveloping full¬ 
ness of the advertising agency 
man. 

Expressing political and even reli¬ 
gious attitudes to life, hair style 
can be a reliable guide to life style 
and, in marketing plans, ideally 
perfumes for hair products should 
seek to express life style too, a 
feature which Givaudan's per¬ 
fumers are always conscious of in 
their development of new pace¬ 
making fragrances for the 
seventies. 


FRAGRANCE 

FQRUM-3 


Shampoo is probably the most commonly used hair 
preparation available today, with well over 80% 
of the female population in the U.K. finding it bene¬ 
ficial. Yet it is virtually a twentieth 
century creation, and it is only in , 
the last thirty years that it has 
achieved wide acceptance. Prev¬ 
iously hair was washed - if at all - j 
in soap or some complicated con- j 
coction, prepared at home. 

A good shampoo is not only a mild 
detergent, cleansing the scalp, 
but also a cosmetic, bringing 
lustre, softness, manageability 
and beauty to the hair. It may 
also contain special ingredients, 
such as the bacteriostat Gil © 

(Hexachlorophene) or Hexan- 
thenol © 11. which combines 
the beneficial effects of Gil and 
d-Panthenol in a convenient form. 

Baby shampoos lather less 
copiously than adult types, in 
order to keep to the manageable 
minimum. In other words, the aim 
with a baby shampoo is to keep 
the hair-washing session as free of traumatic 
disaster as possible - for mother and child. Pain¬ 
lessness is the object, and pain in this case is 


related entirely - as everyone knows from personal 
experience - to soap in the eyes. 

Choice of perfume is as important and critical 
as the choice of ingredients for 
the basic shampoo formulation. 
A good perfume can add that 
distinctive finishing touch, 
giving the shampoo an appeal 
and an identity for customers, 
so that it acts simultaneously 
as an expression of the shampoo's 
beneficial qualities and as its 
trademark. In addition, a frag¬ 
rance assists in neutralising 
what may be unattractive odours 
in some of the shampoo's basic 
ingredients. In the past floral 
bouquets have tended to be used 
with great success in shampoos. 
Nowadays, however, Givaudan 
has a whole range of fragrances 
specially created by its per¬ 
fumers, so that precisely the 
right one can be recommended 
to a manufacturer, not only to 
add distinction to his shampoo, 
but also to support the functional claims which 
a marketing manager may be seeking to establish 
for the product. 


This issue of Fragrance Forum 
has concentrated mainly on 
Givaudan 9 s contribution to the 
creation of fragrances for hair 
products. Future issues will 
look at other areas of perfum¬ 
ery research and production. 

Formula for a 
Cream Shampoo 

A typical formula, showing the 
application of Hexanthenol ©11, 
is as follows 
Sodium stearate 5-0 
Distilled water 21-7 
Propylene glycol 7-5 
Hexanthenol 11 3-0 

Givanol paste 60-0 
Cetyl alcohol 0-5 
Lanelgine 1-0 

Deltyl 0-3 

PerfUme 1 -0 

Preservative q.s. 

Method 

Dissolve the sodium stearate in 
the hot distilled water. Add the 
Hexanthenol 11 dissolved in the 
propylene glycol. Then melt and 
incorporate the other fatty con¬ 
stituents and allow to cool while 
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Perfumes for Wigs 

Wigs made from European hair are 
expensive; nowadays most of our im¬ 
ported wigs, which form the major part 
of the iharket, come from Hong Kong, 
where nearly 150 factories are engaged 
in processing a very good Asiatic hair, 
which is quite acceptable in Europe and 
North America. Because of their attrac¬ 
tive price, these wigs are very popular, 
and it seems probable that the demand 
for them will continue to increase. With 
the arrival of ‘synthetic’ wigs, which 


cost even less, it becomes possible for 
women to have a complete wardrobe of 
wigs of different colours, different styles 
for fun, for changing moods, for every 
day of the week. Clearly the need for 
preparations to clean and protect, for 
fixatives and conditioners, will grow 
rapidly in the next few years. These 
products have to be developed just as 
carefully as those for ordinary hair - and 
Givaudan has anticipated the demand 
in formulating perfumes for them. 
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And the pound in your pocket 


It's just what the doctor 
ordered 


The swingeing and sometimes tragic 
impact of inflation on those with small 
fixed incomes, the old, the disabled 
and the sick, made drastic acttion by 
the Government in this area essential. 
To the credit of Mr Baitier and Sir 
Keith Joseph, this is just what the 
budget provided. Social security bene¬ 
fits are to go up by £560 million in 
a full year, with the bulk going to £1 
a week more on pensions for single 
people and £1.60 on pensions for mar¬ 
ried couples. This is the news which 
rightly obtained the headlines, although 
it is a sad comment on inflation that 
even a ao per cent rise for pensions will 
only put them back to where they 
were when Mr Crossman gave them 
another 50 pence in 1969. The 
sweetener is that the new level will 
take effect from September 20th, the 
earliest practicable date. 

Contributors to the national insur¬ 
ance fund will naturally be less happy. 
Sir Keith has adopted the Crossman 
ploy of paying for higher flat rate 
benefits by increasing graduated con¬ 
tributions. The £20 a week earner 
will pay 3 pence a week more, the 
£30 a week man another 15 pence 
and those above £42 a week an extra 
65 pence, or another £34 a year and 
more in terms of after-tax income. 
The pension system is therefore moving 
increasingly away from the original 
principle, of people paying for what 
the> get, to being funded by a sub¬ 
sidiary form of income tax. This is 
in line with Tory policy, to be 
expounded in a white paper later in 
the year, which aims to abolish the 
flat rate contribution altogether. 

Getting the few to pay for the many 



They've been busy in the market ... 


is a good political device, even for 
Conservative governments. But as 
pension increases are likely to be 
increasingly large and frequent in the 
future, the extra contributions needed 
are going to make income tax reduc¬ 
tions look a little sick. It is fortunate 
that in this budget the Government has 
cushioned the impact on the average 
£2,000 a year, two children man with 
higher child allowances. 

Given that a pension increase was 
inevitable, the small print of the social 
security increases is almost more 
interesting than the headlines. The 
whole benefits system is riddled with 
anomalies, and Sir Keith has got his 
hands on some of them. The over 80s, 
35 per cent of whom are on supple¬ 
mentary benefits, will be better, and 
more generously, covered, a process 
started last year for those left in the 
cold by the 1948 Insurance Act. The 
earnings rule for pensioners is made 
more liberal, with earnings up to 
£9.50 (instead of £7.50) now having 
no effect on pensions. 

But the big breakthrough (is for the 
chronic sick, an area where Britain 
has lagged far behind other European 
countries, as a recent report by the 
Disablement Action Group pointed out. 
A start is now being made on a general 
scheme for the chronic sick, which will 
operate irrespective of how the dis¬ 
ability was caused (something the 
other main European countries already 
have). An invalidity allowance will be 
paid, giving £1 a week for the under 
35s and rather less for older people, 
who # are supposed to have had more 
opportunity to build up savings and 
pension rights. The wife of a chronic¬ 


ally sick man will now be able to 
earn up to £9.50, instead of the 
previous absurd limit of £3.10, before 
his benefits are affected. And there 
is more generous provision for those 
with dependent children. This is a 
good start by Sir Keith Joseph, so 
long as it is only a start. One easy 
beginning is to help where the wife, 
not her husband, is incapacitated, 
putting a heavy financial strain on the 
family. They, too, should get an in¬ 
validity allowance. 


Not much for 
savers _ 

The Chancellor went out of his way in 
his budget speech to stress the impor¬ 
tance of savings, on which, as he put 
it, “ the nation’s wealth and growth 
so largely depend.” Given this 
emphasis, the measures hp announced 
to encourage savers will not exactly 
send them rushing for their piggy- 
banks. With savings running at nearly 
9 per cent of personal incomes the 
Treasury may have thought enough 
was enough. 

There will be no new savings scheme 
of any sort, despite the efforts of the 
Wider Share Ownership Council to 
interest the Government in the intro¬ 
duction of a savings channel involving 
an equity element for the small man. 
All the Government has done is to 
offer selective extensions of existing 
schemes which will help National 
Savings along a bit. 

Save-as-you-earn, which has now 
been around for 18 months, has 
obviously been rated a reasonable suc¬ 
cess, and maximum limits on monthly 
contributions have now been raised 
from £10 to £20 each for the National 
Savings and the building societies 
schemes. Interest rates have not been 
changed but, at nearly 7 per cent a 
year tax free for the five-year scheme 



... you're never too old for a demo ... ... no incentive to hand it over 
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Inside information 


During 1970 , the level of orders-received by the ASEA 
Group rose by 8% to £m 348 ( 1969 : £m 322 ). This resulted 
in an increase in the backlog of orders of 15 %. Orders 
received by the Parent Company rose by 14 % to £m 153 
( 134 ). The invoiced sales of the ASEA Group increased 
during 1970 by 11 % to £m 299 ( 270 ). Parent Company 
invoicing rose by 18 % to £m 132 (112). 

Operating results improved and were, for the Group, 
£m 20.4 ( 19 . 9 ) and for the Parent Company £m 7.3 (6.6). 


Profits before appropriations and tax were, in the case of 
the Group £m 20.9 ( 20 . 6 ) and in the case of the Parent 
Company £m 11.5 ( 11 . 4 ). The Group net profit for the year 
was £m 7.3 ( 7 . 3 ). The net profit of the Parent Company 
amounted to £m 6.5 ( 6 . 3 ). 

Full information on the activities of the ASEA Group 
is available in the 1970 Annual Report in English. Interested 
persons can obtain a copy by filling in and returning the 
coupon below. 
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on the ASEA Group 


THREE-YEAR SUMMARY GROUP 



(in fm) 1970 

1969 

1968 

Sales 

298.5 

264.8 

221.8 

Profit before appropriations and tax 

20.9 

20.0 

17.8 

Tax 

6.8 

7.6 

7.1 

Profit after tax 

7.3 

6.9 

6.8 

Number of employees on 31 st December 

36,591 

35,019 

33,416 

Sales per employee (in il) 

8.200 

7.600 

6.600 

Investments in land, buildings and machinery 18.2 

13.6 

11.5 

The above figures apply only to those companies included in the Group 
end of 1970 

at the 

AS£A GROUP INVOICED SALES ON THE WORLD MARKET 


(in tin) 1970 

1969 

1968 

EFTA excluding Sweden 

46.0 

36.2 

29.4 

EEC 

24.3 

16.6 

18.6 

Rest of Western Europe 

16.8 

12.9 

8.8 

Eastern Europe 

7.2 

8.2 

5.3 

North America 

9.1 

13.8 

15.4 

Latin America 

8.6 

7.2 

6.0 

Australia, New Zealand 

6.8 

6.0 

6.5 

Asia 

8.9 

5.6 

6.9 

Africa 

2.8 

1.8 

2.0 


130.5 

108.3 

98.9 

Sweden 

168.3 

160.7 

122.4 


298.8 

269.0 

221.3 


NOTEWORTHY ORDERS 1970 


American Electric Power 
Service Corp. 

U.S.A. 

National Electricity Board 

Malaysia 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

U.S.A. 

Quebec Hydro Electric 
Commission 

Canada 

Sdderfors Bruk 

Sweden 

British Steel Corporation 

United 

Kingdom 

Continental Can Co. 

U.S.A. 

AB Volvo 

Sweden 

Austrian State Railways 

Austria 

Swedish State Railways 

Sweden 


Three single-phase reactors, 
100 MVAr f 765 kV 

Complete electrical equipment for 
275 anil 132 kV substations. The 
first 275 kV substation in Malaysia. 

Eight single-phase transformers, 
115 to 400 MVA, 500 kV. 

Nine three-phase transformers, 267 
to 500 MVA, 300 kV. 

Complete QUINTUS® plant lor the 
production of high-speed steels ac¬ 
cording to the ASEA-STORA Pro¬ 
cess. 

Medium-section mill drives includ¬ 
ing on-line process control. 

Two STAL-LAVAL radial-flow 
back-pressure turbines with a total 
output of 52.6 MW. 

ASEA System 1700 for on-line pro¬ 
duction control of car assembly. 

Four thyristor locomotives class 
Rc 2 , 3600 kW (4950 h.p.) with oil- 
cooled converters. 

Twenty thyristor locomotives class 
Rc 2 , 3600 kW (4950 h.p.) with oil- 
cooled converters. In all 100 thyris¬ 
tor locomotives now ordered. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 
CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 
AT 31.12.1970 1970 

Net assets: 

Cash, hank, finance bills 48.9 

1 rade bills and securities 14.7 

Debtors 72.4 

Stock and work in progress 134.0 

Advance payments to suppliers 9.6 

~ 279.6 

Less: Current liabilities 151.7 

Net current assets 127.9 

Blocked accounts with Sverigcs Riksbank 3.2 

Trade investments and advances 32.6 

Fixed assets 88.5 

252.2 

Financed by: 

Share capital 50.6 

Legal reserves 16.8 

Other reserves, not available for 
distribution 9.6 

Free reserves and unappropriated profits 21.6 

9 JL 6 

General stock reserves, etc 53.9 

Special investment reserves 10.4 

Minority shareholders 5.7 

Bond, secured, and other loans 51.7 

Provision for pensions etc 31.9 

252.2 

Group sales ~ 298.8 

Group profit before tax 14.3 

Group profit after tax attributable 
to ASEA 7.3 

ASEA dividend for year is 

10 .0% requiring 5.1 


Allmanna Svenska Elcktriska Akticbolaget. 
Representatives in over 70 countries 
Head Office: Vaster&s, Sweden 
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and 7.3 per cent over seven years, they 
are still as attractive as ever. How¬ 
ever, the penalties for not staying the 
five-year course are heavy (interest 
drops to 2 % per cent if fundis are with¬ 
drawn prematurely), and the number 
of people who can afford to salt away 
£10 a week for several years cannot be 
large. The present number of about 
580,000 SAYE contracts probably 
conceals a lot of doubling-up from 
people who save up to the £io-a-month 
limit each with National Savings and 
the building societies. The total amount 
saved this way is now over £50 million 
but this has to be seen in context : 
total investment with National Savings 
as a whole is some £8.7 billion. 

£50,000 gamble 

The changes in premium bonds might 
make a bigger splash, simply because 
the market is much larger. There are 
already 19 million premium bond 
holders (average holding £42), and 
the prospect of a £50,000 prize once a 
month might entice a few more. When 
the £25,000 weekly prize was intro¬ 
duced in 1968, sales jumped 30 per 
cent. Punters are also being offered a 
slightly better deal : the rate of 
interest which determines the size of 
the prize fund is marginally going 
up to 4J per cent, which still leaves 
premium bonds a cheap way of raising 
£800 million. 

Maximum individual holdings have 
been increased to £2,000. On the 
popular Decimal Issue of savings certi¬ 
ficates they have gone up to £10,000, 
and the not-so-hot interest rate on 
savings bonds has been upped ; but 
none of this is likely to cause a stir. 
Nor have the building societies been 
given any of the tax fillips they ask 
of any Chancellor as a matter of 
routine. The only curtsey to home 
ownership—and a very tiny one at 
that—came with the abolition of stamp 
duty on mortgages. But this runs to 


only £1 for every £ 1,000-worth erf 
house, so the move is plainly just a 
cleaning-up operation. At a yield to 
the Government of only £3^ million 
in a full year, the stamp duty is hardly 
worth collecting. 

All this adds up to a minimum of 
direct encouragement for the saver. Nor 
will there be any early enlightenment 
from the proposed appointment of an 
independent committee to look into 
the whole subject of National Savings. 
There is little prospect of arty results 
for at least a year or two. 

A collector's lot is 
not a happy one 

Simplifications of the tax system 
announced by the Chancellor will 
certainly mean that the Inland Reve¬ 
nue will have less work to do in the 
future. In the short run, however, it 
will mean exactly the reverse. The 
reforms will take a lot of extra work 
in the next two or three years, and even 
the relatively simple changes in child 
allowances and earned income relief 
call for a massive recoding operation. 

In (normal times, this would *not 
matter, but the Inland Revenue is 
already understaffed and overworked. 
At the last count, there were a million 
items of unanswered correspondence 
lying in tax office in-trays up and down 
the country. The real trouble all began 
back in 1965, when Mr Callaghan 
introduced capital gains tax and cor¬ 
poration tax. The Inland Revenue has 
never quite recovered. 

Things would have been better if 
recruiting had been boosted. But, 
although the staff has been increased, 
the revenue has failed to attract people 
of adequate calibre for the top jobs. 
Amazingly, the number of fully trained 
inspectors actually fell between 1961 
and 1969. Worse still, 40 per cent of 
new recruits quit every year. Those 
that do stay on and become fully 


trained are likely to be drawn away 
by tempting offers from private 
industry. After 1965, the rate of resig¬ 
nation among inspectors increased 
sharply. 

So delays have increased, important 
cases have not been followed up and 
mistakes have multiplied. The Ombuds¬ 
man reported 30 cases of maladmini¬ 
stration in 1969. Recruiting of 
graduates this year is likely to improve, 
simply because there is going to be a 
shortage of jobs in private industry. But 
it takes two years before inspectors are 
fully trained. 

In 1974, when*most of the tax 
reforms have been completed, the 
revenue should be able to start cutting 
back on employees, on the unlikely 
assumption that no more major changes 
are introduced. The Chancellor hinted 
that one possible future reform would 
be the charging of income tax on a 
non-cumulative basis ; pay might then 
be taxed on a weekly, instead of a 
monthly, basis. This would very sub¬ 
stantially lighten the load on the 
revenue. 

Studies being carried out to simplify 
the PAYE structure have led to the 
suspension of a project to computerise 
PAYE. The object was to replace more 
than 700 tax districts with nine regional 
computer centres. These would handle 
automatically many tasks previously 
done manually. One at East Kilbride 
is already in operation and handles 
PAYE for the whole of Scotland. Two 
more were to go into action soon, one 
at Bootle in Lancashire and the other 
at Cardiff in Wales. Changing over to 
computers means large expenditure on 
programming. This would have to be 
repeated if the whole system is 
reformed, and so the Inland Revenue 
is suspending computerisation. 

It has been reckoned that com¬ 
puterisation will save 6,000 clerical 
jobs. Extra civil servants will have, 
however, to be recruited to run Vat, 
even after allowing for the death of 
purchase tax and Set. 



shell save the price of a mortgage stamp . and the computers will have to wait awhile 


Customs will run Vat , foo 
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What Tony left 
out, this time 
anyway 


The budget had a number of nasty 
shocks for people who (thought they 
were in line for whatever give-aways 
were going. Industry, paying £130 
million a year in fuel oil taxes, 
expected at least a halving of the rate, 
which is running at around ip on the 
average selling price of just over 7p a 
gallon. Unlike the tax on petrol, the 
duty on fuel oil was never primarily 
a revenue raising one ; its function was 
to protect coal from competition and 
the general view was that the recent 
rise in middle east oil prices was going 
to serve thait function just as wdll. At 
the other end of the scale, slot machine 
operators had hoped for some easing 
of the £ 150 they pay on every machine 
but (the first (which gets off with £25). 
A one-armed bandit has few friends, 
buit the Chancellor was told with 
solemnity before the budget that a 
large number of seaside arcades would 
shut this year unless the tax was cut. 
The tax, the owners pleaded, was in 
any case yielding twice as much as the 
Treasury had originally estimated. 

Some other industries, particularly 
tobacco, are relieved at having escaped 
the Chancellor’s attention altogether. 
There was a well-founded fear that, 
as cigarette prices have now reached 
levels where quite small increases will 
now produce quite large falls in sales, 
Sir Keith Joseph and the doctors would 
press for an increase in tax in order to 
produce just this result. Industries that 


depend heavily on government support 
also got away without cuts. The air¬ 
craft industry continues to get (the same 
level of support although two of its 
projects about whose future there is 
some doubt, namely Concorde and the 
Rolls-Royce RB 211, are between them 
costing the Chancellor about £3$ 
million a week to keep going, and 
could have made a difference of 
around £170 million in a full year to 
the budget. There are no cuts in 
research spending beyond the token 
ones announced last October, and the 
same goes for the nationalised indus¬ 
tries. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether any of the nationalised indus¬ 
tries would be authorised to embark 
on big new capital programmes at this 
time. A big question-mark therefore 
hangs over the £1 billion steel 
modernisation plan. 

Some changes the Tories would like 
to introduce have obviously been more 
than the Inland Revenue would wear ; 
self-assessment for (tax is one. Surely 
this could have been allowed for com¬ 
panies, if not for individuals ? It is one 
of the most obvious simplifications in 
the tax system and works well enough 
in the United States. Then itherc was 
thait awkward pre-election promise to 
restore the tax allowances on interest 
payments ; if this pledge may be quietly 
forgotten, no one seems particularly 
anxiious to be reminded of it. But the 
pledge was so specific that the Chan¬ 
cellor probably feels rather glumly 
that he will have to fulfil it in some 
future budget. 

Sooner or later, the Tories are ex¬ 
pected to allow such things as coven¬ 
ants for school fees to be offset against 
tax, and possibly surtax at that. But 


the Chancellor presumably felt that 
the repeal of aggregation of a child’s 
investment income with his parents' 
income was all that he dared give to 
the public schools in one already con¬ 
troversial budget. 

Industries that expected positive 
incentives to investment because the 
rate of capital spending was falling so 
fast had obviously misread their Chan¬ 
cellor. A government does not abolish 
direct money grants in the autumn only 
to restore them in the spring. But there 
will be debate about whether the 
abolition of the short-term rate of 
capital gains tax is a better way of 
stimulating the capital market—and so 
bringing money forward for investment 
—than the alternative also much 
fancied by the Tories before the elec¬ 
tion, of abolishing the tax penalty on 
investment income as opposed to earned 
income. That was the change which 
many people had hoped that Mr 
Barber would prefer. Sometimes the 
wrong dog barks. He also did not do 
anything to help create an “ onshore 
offshore ” unit trust movement in 
Britain, which might be very profitable 
now that ordinary offshore trusts have 
been bruised by spectacular crashes, 
and especially if this is a take-off 
point from which both the London 
and Wall Street stock markets are 
likely to go up. Two requirements here 
would have been an end to any capital 
gains tax on sales by unit trusts and 
investment trusts (which can be called 
a form of double taxation) and an end 
to the “ surrender rule ” which, in 
effect, penalises any London investor 
who switches out of one foreign share 
into another. Mr Barber granted 
neither favour. 


Key indicators: British economy 





Percentage change on ^ 



Month 

Index 

previous 

three 

one 

Bank advances 


1963=100 

month 

months 

year 

Slight decline between February 
end March. 

Industrial 






production* 

December 

124.9 

+2.0 

-0.6 

+1.5 


employment* 

January 

94.4 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-2.4 

Industrial production 

productivity* 

December 

133.0 

+1.9 

+1.4 

+4.6 






-9.3 

+8.5 

+2.0 

Revised figures show a rise of 
1.6% over 1970. 

Export trade*i 

Eng'g orders on hand*t* 
Retail trade* 

February 

December 

December 

127 

127 

111.1 

-3.1 

+0.8 

+1.6 

-12.4 

+3.2 

+0.6 


Unemployment* 

March 

130.8 

+5.5 

+ 11.5 

+ 15.8 


Retail prices 

February 

142.7 

+0.5 

+2.6 

+ 8.5 


Export prices 

January 

137 

+1* 

+4i 

+10 


Import prices 

January 

128 

nil 

nil 

+1 


Wage rates (weekly) 

February 

158.7 

+0.1 

+3.4 

+ 12.6 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 



latest rate 2.9 per cent. 







* Seasonally adjusted t End of period 

% Provisional 
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South Africa deflates 
against the tide 


It is not only in politics that South 
Africa differs from the rest of the 
world. In economics too it is going the 
other way. While elsewhere interest 
rates arc falling and Britain and 
America are reflating, South Africa has 
this week raised its bank rate by a full 
point to 6£ per cent, a high figure by 
local standards, and Dr Nicholas 
Diederichs, the minister of finance, has 
presented the toughest budget in the 
country’s recent history. The combined 
effects of these measures and of the 
tighter liquidity resulting from dimi¬ 
nished reserves will sharply reduce 
economic growth, which had been 
running at over an annual 6 per cent 
in the past few years. 

The budget is directly aimed at curb¬ 
ing inflation and improving the trade 
balance by hitting at consumer spend¬ 
ing. The surcharge on income tax is 
raised by 5 per cent and there is a 
compulsory savings levy of between 2^ 
per cent and 10 per cent. A 5 per cent 
compulsory loan levy is being placed 
on company profits, excluding gold and 
diamond mining firms; there is also a 
fresh tax on undistributed profits. 
Duty on tobacco, spirits and wine is up 
by 10 per cent. The only major con¬ 
cessions are to poor whites, those 
loyalists of the government, who are 
to get increased pensions and housing 
concessions. 

The source of South Africa’s current 
inflationary boom is the world mone¬ 
tary crisis of 1968 and 1969 which 
brought to South Africa vast sums of 
scarce money. This in turn led to an 
unprecedented rate of growth and a 
surge in demand. As non-whites are 
generally barred from doing skilled 
jobs, the lack, of skilled labour becomes 
an increasingly severe bottleneck. On 
the trade front South Africa faced fall¬ 
ing prices for several of its key commo¬ 
dity exports such as wool and certain 
metals. 


For the whole of last year imports 
were up by 21 per cent, to $306 billion, 
while exports were only fractionally 
higher at $2.2 billion. The gap in the 
trade balance is usually made up by 
exports of gold whose production is 
worth over $1.1 billion a year, exclud¬ 
ing premiums on sales in the free 
market, and net inflows of foreign 
capital. But in the past two years these 
have been insufficient to make up for 
the fall in reserves. From a high of 
$1.7 billion at the end of April, 1969, 
reserves fell to $890 million on March 
19th. 

Clearly some of South Africa’s prob¬ 
lems are temporary. But in the longer 
term, with the prospects of falling gold 
production after the mid-70s, South 
Africa’s future lies in its industrial 
development. This means a much 
larger consumer market, bigger indus¬ 
trial units, a more sophisticated labour 
force. Dr Verwoerd, the former prime 
minister, once said that faced with the 
choice between apartheid and being 
poor, white South Africa would opt for 
poverty. The time for choice is draw¬ 
ing closer. 


Talking sense at 
last 


Britain and the six common market 
countries are at last talking sense about 
sterling. M. Val6ry Discard d’Estaing, 
France’s finance minister, went to 
Brussels on Tuesday to ask that the 
future of sterling be discussed forthwith 
alongside the negotiations to get Britain 
into the common market. The reason¬ 
ableness of France’s formal requests 
follow closely the mild wording of M. 
Pompidou’s original cable to Brussels 
a fortnight ago. The lurid interpreta¬ 
tions put at die time on thait typically 


International 


hard-headed French move have been 
firmly set aside by the Elys6e and by 
M. Giscard. Instead, France is remain¬ 
ing deliberately vague about how far 
it wishes to push sterling into the 
negotiations. 

The French move has finally shaken 
Britain out of its policy of intentional 
lethargy towards the whole subject of 
talking about sterling with the Six. In 
the past few days each of the Six has 
been informed that Britain now wishes 
to get everyone’s teeth into the question 
as quickly as possible. For although 
France is so far asking little, no one 
questions that it has managed to tuck 
sterling firmly up its own sleeve as an 
extra negotiating card should the need 
arise later in the summer. Meanwhile 
France has left everyone also wonder¬ 
ing quite why more was not done about 
sterling before. Mr Geoffrey Rippon 
said once again in Rome on Monday 
that Britain has expected all along to 
see the reserve role of sterling decline, 
and agreement that it should therefore 
be discussed is now so obvious that, as 
one central banker puts it, “ France 
finds itself leaning against an open 
door.” 

Sterling is thus being discussed at 
three levels. (1) As part of the entry 
negotiations proper, Britain has pro¬ 
mised to get rid of the special access 
which Commonwealth countries like 



Giscard: modal of modaration 
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Sales up 127% to £33,547000 
Profits up 13*6%to £3 million 
Earnings up 21-5% to 41-2% 
Dividend up 1% to 22-5%** 


Norcros: 

records all round 

again... 


Group sales, profits, earnings 
and dividends for Ordinary 
shareholders for the year ended 
29th November 1970 were the 
highest ever achieved, while profit 
margins increased from 9-9% to 
10-3%. Earnings per share have 
almost doubled over the past four 
years of progressive achievement. 
Group plans for the future indicate 
a continuing upward trend. 

The Printing and Packaging 
Division produced 50% of Group 
profits and has continued its 
expansion with profits up 21% and 
a 16% increase in sales. This is a 
fine achievement in an industry 


noted for narrow trading margins 
and keen competition. The 
planned programme of growth 
continues. 

The Construction Engineering 
Division had another 
successful year achieving a 
5% increase in profits. The 
contribution of all three Dow-Mac 
factories which produce a unique 
range of pre-stressed concrete 
units has been a major factor in 
the growth of this division. 

The Consumer Division 

increased its profits by 18%. 
Hygena brands continue to 
dominate the kitchen furniture 


market with System 70, the brand 
leader for many years, being joined 
by the highly successful Q.A. 
range. The new factory and plant 
investment became fully operative 
during 1970 and Hygena now sells 
more than double the volume of 
its nearest competitor. 


Summary of Results 

1970 

1909 

External Group Sales 

£000 

33,547 

£000 

29,770 

Profit before Taxation 

3,020 

2,659 

Dividends 

22 -5% 

21-5% 

Dividend Cover 

1-8 

16 

Percentage Earnings 
on Ordinary Capital 

41-2% 

33-9% 



NORCROS 


The Industrial Group 
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Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. R. M. Bateman 


Fifty years of growth 

19 70 marked Company's jubilee; it enters the seventies 
strongly established in asbestos mining and 
manufacture ; important manufacturing interests in 
otherfields 

Problems of the sixties 

Political problems overseas, particularly over Rhodesia, 
and changing technologies complicated planning and 
progress in the sixties 

Profits stable 

Fall in home trading profit balanced by improvement 
overseas 

Exports again a record 

9% increase to £22 400.000 in direct exports from UK; 
indirect exports very substantial 


Scrutiny of management structure 

Cuts in surplus manufacturing capacity and home 
subsidiaries' overheads 

Expansion by acquisition and 
internal growth 

Purchase of Flexitallic companies. American 
manufacturers of specialised industrial gaskets with 
worldwide reputation ; at home insulation contracting 
and glass fibre operations enlarged 

Capital expenditure 
of £7,500,000 

More than £5,000.000 spent in the 
United Kingdom; further capital expenditure 
of £3.400.000 already committed 


Salient figures from consolidated accounts 

Year ended 30th September _ 1970 _ 1969 

Sales to third parties . .£122,366,000 . . . . £113.271.000 

Direct exports from UK. 22,405,000.. .. 20.537.000 

Trading profit . 12,005,000.. 12,024.000 

Profit before taxation . 12,218,000.. 12.516.000 

Profit after taxation . 7,060,000 . . 7.362.000 

Retained in the business. 1,072,000.. 568.000 

Fixed assets and long term investments . 71,309,000.. 67.418.000 

Current assets less liabilities and provisions. 38,695,000 .. 36.164.000 

NOTE: The accounts of Rhodesian and Eastern Nigerian substdiar.es are excluded 

Dividend: First and second interims totalling 103% equalling the total of the interim 
and final paid last year 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at 36 George Street. Manchester on 29th April at 12 noon 

TURNER 
* NEWALL 
LIMITED 

TAG Construction Materials Ltd ■ Turner Brothers Asbestos Co Ltd • Ferodo Ltd ■ Newalls Insulation & Chemical Co Ltd 
British Industrial Plastics Ltd Engineering Components Ltd • Stillite Products Ltd ■ Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd 
r ' Turners Asbestos Cement (Nl) Ltd and 20 overseas mining, manufacturing and marketing companies 
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Australia have (though they don’t use 
it much nowadays) to raising money on 
the London market. Britain would like 
to do this by giving the same access to 
common market countries. 

Then (2) the first informal talks 
recently took place among central 
bankers and treasury officials in Basle 
over renewing the British 90 per cent 
guarantees of official sterling balances 
which are backed by a $2 billion credit 
facility from 12 countries. These 
agreements, negotiated after devalua¬ 
tion in 1968, expire in September. The 
intention is to renew them for a further 
two years, during which the die will be 
cast on British entry into Europe and 
real talks about the future of sterling 
can take place. Already, however, there 
is talk of encouraging further the 
healthy tendency of sterling area coun¬ 
tries to hold a lower part of their 
reserves in sterling. This might be done 
by reducing the guarantees on existing 
balances from 90 per cent during the 
next two years, and by changing the 
open-ended nature of Britain’s guaran¬ 
tees on new balances. 

In 1968 France, pleading its own 
balance of payments problems, was not 
one of the dozen countries offering 
credit to Britain. However, it says it 
will take part in the renewal talks in 
Basle if it can get reassurances from 
Britain during the common market 
entry talks that it really does intend to 
get rid of its role as the manager of a 
non-European “ monetary zone.” 

This is what (3) the talks between 
Britain and the Six will be about. They 
are aimed at committing Britain, as a 
member of a European monetary block, 
to shedding sterling. The awkward 
question is what reserve role Europe 
foresees for itself with Britain as a 
member. This is the decisive area in 
which the Basle and the Brussels talks 
will tend to become one. In the first 
place, countries only hold sterling 
because, like the dollar, it is a good 
trading currency backed by a massive 
international private banking network, 
and because interest rates in London 
are usually high. These holders will be 
less than interested in taking other 
assets such as SDRs, unless these 
earn more than the per cent a year 
they get now. Alternatively these 
countries will want to hold dollars (so 
maddening the Europeans who do not 
like anyone financing Washington’s 
balance of payments deficits) or 
Japanese yen (but Tokyo doesn’t want 
the yen to become a reserve currency 
either). Or finally Europe itself will 
have to face up to the idea of providing 
an alternative international currency. 
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Germany 

They've done it 

Hamburg 

The Bundesbank has finally taken the 
plunge this week and cut bank rate 
by 1 per cent to 5 per cent, along with 
the rate for security loans. Since its 
president, Herr Klasen, hinted that a 
cut was coming in an interview last 
month, no one was surprised. Every¬ 
body in Germany has been delaying 
borrowing. The 6 per cent rate had 
hitherto been defended by the argu¬ 
ment that no cut could be justified as 
long as the unions and employers failed 
to arrive at a reasonable wage settle¬ 
ment. This objection has been dropped, 
although settlements still differ 
markedly from the government’s wage 
guidelines of 7 or 8 per cent. Now talk 
is in terms of aggregate demand which 
is said to have been reduced to the 
desired size. 

But the real motive for the cut lies in 
Germany’s foreign exchange position. 
The dollar inflow could no longer be 
digested without causing serious 
damage to the economy. A levelling of 
international interest rates, with the 
German move forcing the British to 
follow suit next day, should help the 
United States at any rate. 

Pakistan _ 

Poor old East 

Behind the persistent and now tragic 
hatred of East Pakistan for West Paki¬ 
stan lies a long felt sense of economic 
oppression. At partition, the eastern 
wing was the main provider of foreign 
exchange and agriculture, and easily 
the most populous section. It still is all 
of these things. But its people are poor 
relative to those of the west and getting 
poorer (according to some East 
Pakistan economists, incomes per head 
in the west are now nearly two-thirds 
higher). Despite the rather good 
economic performance of the country’ 
as a whole during the 1960s, with gnp 
growing at over 5 per cent a year, the 
goodies, particularly new industry 
needed for future growth, have gone 
to the west. Was this inevitable or 
was it the result of deliberate economic 
distortion ? 

Most Bengalis think that they 
would have been very much better off 
as an independent country. Their 
argument goes roughly like this. The 
east has always had a healthy export 
surplus based on jute, the country’s 
chief export commodity, which used to 
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feed the Indian jute mills round Cal¬ 
cutta but now is exported raw, or 
increasingly goes into Pakistan’s own 
mills. The west has always run a 
massive trade deficit, with its exports 
usually only covering about a quarter 
of its imports. So the east, because 
foreign exchange is held and rationed 
centrally, has subsidised the vital 
imports needed for the industrial 
expansion of the west. The same goes 
for the $400 million or so of foreign 
aid which the country receives each 
year. Two-thirds of it is spent in the 
west, when East Pakistan, given its 
larger population, should have received 
the lion’s share. Taking the rupee at 
its scarcity value and not at the official 
exchange rate, East Pakistan economists 
reckon that the shift of resources on 
this basis alone has been around $300 
million a year. Of course things are 
not as simple as this. In trade between 
the two wings the east is in substantial 
deficit. And it is almost certainly in 
deficit on some invisible items, too. 
But against this, the east contributes 
more to the central budget than it 
gets back. Over the last decade its 
share of central government current 
spending has only been a little over 
one-fifth, while it obtains only one- 
third of the capital budget (although 
thi r . is a substantial improvement on 
the 1950s). West Pakistan economists 
argue that it is impossible to get any 
true figures of the financial flow 
between east and west and that the 
east did not have any need for more 
foreign exchange with which to buy 
imports than it got. The west, more¬ 
over, was the right place to industrialise 
since geography in the east—the mass 
of waterways that shift each year— 
make communications so difficult and 
there is no infrastructure of road and 
rail communications in the accepted 
sense. Nor can they easily be built. 



They have monsoons, too 
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The answer to this, surely, is that a 
lot more money should have been 
invested in the east from the start. It 
took last year’s appalling typhoon to 
get the money rolling,in a little faster 
from the west. 


Yes from Europe 


It now looks highly probable that 
Egypt will succeed in obtaining finance 
for its Sumed oil pipeline, planned to 
run between Suez and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The pipeline will not only be 
a triumph for Egyptian diplomacy but 
of vital importance to 'the oil com¬ 
panies, still waiting at midweek to 
see if they had obtained a settlement 
with Libya on prices and royalties 
for its crude. The pipe will take 
60 million tons of crude a year, some 
from Egyptian fields, but mostly from 
the Gulf. So threats by Libya to cut 
off supplies will have rather less sting 
in the future. 

After last year’s huge rise in freight 
charges for shipping crude from the 
Gulf there was not much difficulty iin 
obtaining agreement from companies 
like Mobil, British Petroleum and 
Shell to shift oil through the pipeline. 
The problem came in obtaining credit 
guarantees from European govern¬ 
ments, needed if the consortium 
awarded the contract for buiildiing the 
$225 million pipeline, led by French 
companies but internationally spread, 
was to begin work. Despite the oil 
companies’ commitment, and a bank¬ 
ing arrangement which ensured that 
their hard currency payments were 
available for paying the contractors, 
there was always the risk of sabotage 


to cover another $10 million. Wiith 
$40 million guaranteed by France early 
on, another $20 million from Spain 
and $45 million coming from Arab 
states or oil companies, prospects look 
bright enough for a date to have been 
set for signing the final contract at 
the end of May. Europe’s foreign 
ministers clearly think that the pros¬ 
pect of joining in the biggest Egyptian 
project since the Aswan dam (scooped 
by Russia) is worth the risk of some 
Israeli high explosive. 


Trade 


neterences 


EEC wins the 


tortoise race 

Brussels 

The idea that industrialised countries 
should give tariff preferences on their 
imports of goods from developing 
countries is one of the few important 
products of the United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development. 
Last year the industrialised countries 
agreed to do it, but they could not 
agree on a common system to use. So 
they decided to go ahead with their 
individual schemes. The first to be put 
into operation, on July 1st this year, 
will surprisingly be that of the Euro¬ 
pean community, in the past notor¬ 
iously sluggish on trade initiatives. 
Britain, with a rather different scheme, 
hopes to get enabling legislation 
through Parliament this session. The 
laggard is likely to be the United States, 
which will have trouble in persuading 
Congress. 

Under the EEC’s scheme, all finished 
and semi-finished manufactures from 
developing countries will enter the com- 


or war. A pipeline is easy to cut. 

The breakthrough came earlier 
this month when the British govern¬ 
ment agreed to put up nearly $40 mil¬ 
lion of credit cover. This encouraged 
the Italians who announced last 
weekend that they would come up 
with $25 irlillion, and Belgium agreed 


munity duty-free, up to a given 
ceiling. Industry in the EEC will not 
suffer too much, for the ceiling was 
obtained by taking the relevant 1968 
imports from developing countries and 
adding a 5 per cent slice of imports of 
the same goods from the industrialised 
countries. But even this will more than 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Copper climb 

The United States copper producers 
have raised their prices after a year of 
continual cuts. It is a sign that 
consumer demand is finally picking up. 
Prices on the London Metal Exchange 
advanced £32 in the week to £533 
a ton. The record stocks that the 
Exchange Is holding have begun to 
fall with Chinese buying. If the rise 
is not checked the Americans are 
likely to raise prices further from 
62.7 cents a pound nearer to 60 cents. 





Percentage 
change on 


March 

March 

one 

one 


24 

31 

month 

year 

All Items 

122.9 

124.0* 

+ 4.1 

- 1.2 

Food 

133.9 

134.0* 

+ 0.1 

+ 4.8 

Fibres 

79.3 

79.3* 

+ 2.4 

+ 0.1 

Metals 

206.3 

212.8 

+14.3 

—25.0 

Misc 

110.6 

109.6* 

+ 3.6 

- 1.9 

*Provisional 





double the opportunities for the devel¬ 
oping world, admittedly from a very 
low base of less than $500 million. The 
Six are also giving preferences on 150 
processed foodstuffs. 

Naturally enough, there are some 
limitations on the Six’s generosity. In 
some cases the 5 per cent margin has 
not been added (certain textiles, for 
instance), or a lower margin used 
(crockery and assembled transistors— 
where Hongkong offers keen competi¬ 
tion). And any one country is limited 
to 50 per cent of the total quota. But 
the stimulus to trade will clearly be 
considerable. 

Gold _ 

Gilding the future 

Because of its balance of payments 
deficit South Africa has been able to 
sell substantial quantities of (its gold 
to the International Monetary Fund, 
under the agreement reached at the 
end of 1969. It has thus been able 
to keep the free market price in London 
gently simmering at around $39 an 
ounce, and speculators are hopeful 
that it will rise. 

Their hopes should be maintained 
by a book published this week? David 
Lloyd-Jacob and Peter Fells have now 
updated a study on the non-monctary 
uses of gold, commissioned two years 
ago by Consolidated Gold Fields. Their 
conclusions, that private demand would 
outstrip supply by the mid-1970s, still 
stand. Last year 83 per cent of the 
1,300 tons of gold mined in the west 
went to private buyers. Most of it is 
fabricated and threequarters of the 
fabricated gold is used for jewellery ; 
the rest is spread between dentistry, 
electronics, coins and decorative wares. 
By the middle of the decade the authors 
expect that the non-speculative demand 
for gold will be well ahead of the sup¬ 
plies available. After making certain 
assumptions on the elasticity of 
demand, they forecast that the price 
should move to around $45 an ounce 
by 1975 and $50 by 1980. 

Gold could thus be an interesting 
investment at current prices. But this 
depends on certain crucial assump¬ 
tions : the Soviet Union, whose supply 
far exceeds the demand, will not flood 
the market; monetary authorities 
will not be dumping gold ; the French 
will not be divesting themselves of the. 
6,000 tons they have hoarded and 
Indians will remain keen on buying 
jewellery. A lot to ask for. 

•Gold 1971. Walker and Company . New 
York. 
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The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


Incorporated in Hong Kong with Limited Liability 


Highlights from The Chairman’s Statement 
for the year 1970 
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Mr. J. A. H. Saunders, Chairman, 
speaking to shareholders on 26 March 
1971 reported that 1970 had been a 
most satisfactory year for the Hong¬ 
kong Bank. 

Net profit increased by over 26 per 
cent to £ 7 , 850 , 000 . 

A final dividend slightly larger than 
forecast is proposed and will give a 
total distribution for 1970 of 35 new 
pence per share. 

A free scrip issue of one new share for 
ten is also proposed. This follows the 
scrip issue of one for ten for 1968 and 
of one lor one for 1969 . Since 1967 
net profit earned has increased by 
over 80 per cent and distribution to 
shareholders by over 40 per cent. 

Group Deposits rose during 1970 by 
over 20 per cent and assets exceeded 
£ 1 , 800 , 000 , 000 . 


Mercantile Bank surpassed its record 
profit of the previous year by nearly 
one fifth. 

The British Bank of the Middle East 

expanded its resources satisfactorily 
despite continued uncertainties in its 
main area of operations, but net 
profit was slightly lower owing to 
reduced interest margins and ex¬ 
change revenues. 

Hang Seng Bank Ltd. increased its 
dividend by one third. 

In California our subsidiary, now 
entitled The Hongkong Bank of 
California, has expanded its opera¬ 
tions in Southern California by 
acquiring the net assets and branches 
of a local bank. 

In Australia both Hongkong Finance 
Ltd. and Mercantile Credits Ltd. 
have improved earnings despite more 
difficult conditions. 


In Canada British Acceptance Corpo¬ 
ration has extended its operations to 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

In Hong Kong, where trade and busi¬ 
ness again showed a steady improve¬ 
ment, the Group now has 83 branches 
and will open further branches in 
1971 . 

The Bank has provided finance to 

permit a large expansion of the 
Hong Kong shipping fleet and has 
itself taken a 40 per cent share in 
World Maritime Bahamas Ltd. 

In India profits earned were slightly 
higher but business conditions re¬ 
mained disappointing. 

In South East Asia there was a 
satisfactory increase in profits, par¬ 
ticularly in Thailand, the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Singapore. 


The Bank has offices or subsidiaries in: 
London, Hamburg, Paris, Geneva, New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Sydney and Vancouver and across Asia 
and North Africa. 

Amongst the Bank’s subsidiaries are: 
Mercantile Bank, The British Bank of 
the Middle East, Hang Seng Bank in 
Hong Kong, The Hongkong Bank of 
California, Hongkong Finance of Syd¬ 
ney, and British Acceptance Corpora¬ 
tion of Vancouver. 

The Bank also has interests in: 
International Commercial Bank, Lon¬ 
don ; Exporters’ Refinance Corporation, 
London; and Mercantile Credits, 
Sydney. 


The Hongkong Bank Group 1968 

1969 

1970 

Issued Share 
Capital 

£ 12,000,000 

£ 13 , 200,000 

£ 26 , 300,000 

Reserve Fund 

22 , 600,000 

24 , 800,000 

27 , 300,000 

Undistributed 

Profit 

2 ,200,000 

2 , 700,000 

4 , 400,000 

Deposits 

915 , 800,000 

1 , 091 , 100,000 

1 , 340 , 000,000 

Advances 

535 , 200,000 

682 , 900,000 

803 , 000,000 

Bank Premises 

7 , 500,000 

7 , 600,000 

11 , 300,000 

Net Profit 

7 , 200,000 

9 , 600,000 

11 ,000,000 

Total Assets 

£ 1 , 258 , 700,000 

£ 1 , 485 , 100,000 

£ 1 , 808 , 000,000 


Those interested in developments in Asia during the year and in the Bank’s operations throughout the world may obtain copies 
of the full text of the Chairman’s International Survey and Statement and of the report and accounts of the Bank and of other 
members of the Group on request to the Head Office of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, or from the 
London offices at 9 Gracechurch Street , EC3 and 123 Pall Mall, SW1. 
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SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE 

ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31.1970 

The Ordinary Genera! Matting of the shareholders was held in Brussels on March 16. 1971. The 
Governor. M. Max Nokin. presided. The meeting approved the accounts for the year ended 

December 31. 1970. 


Dividends from the share portfolio, which con¬ 
stitute the company's principal source of income, 
were 27.5% higher than in 1969. A further growth 
in the income from this source is to be expected 
in 1971. 

The net profit increased from BF 633 million 
in 1969 to BF 714 million in 1970. 

This 12.8% increase made it possible to declare 
a dividend of BF 675 per part de reserve share 
(against BF 600) net of the Belgian withholding 
tax. 

The growth in various items relating to the 
company is shown in the following table: 


Profits for the year 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

(million BF) 

Dividend per share 

496 

607 

633 

714 

(BF) 

Net yield % (price at 

*519 

560 

600 

675 

December 31) 

*3.91 

4.24 

4.59 

4.84 


* Adjusted to allow for increase of capital in 1968. 

Outstanding among the events in the Group 
during 1970 were the concentration measures, 
promoted and assisted by Societe Generale, to 
help important Belgian firms to adapt themselves 
to the international scale. The engineering 
division of Traction et Electricite. enlarged by the 
take-over of the same department of Sofina, now 
has a total staff of more than 1,100, with pro¬ 
jects under survey collectively valued at over a 
billion dollars. Cockerill-Ougree-Providence has 
taken over the industrial assets of Phenix Works 
and brought into effect its merger with Esperance- 
Longdoz. Metallurgie-Hoboken. merged with 
''Overpelt", is now an enterprise on the world 
scale. 

For some years Societe Generale has been 
seeking to promote increasingly close co¬ 
operation between Belgian firms in the non- 
ferrous metals industry. In connection with this 
policy the company acquired, in association with 


Union Miniere. a substantial shareholding in 
Societe de Prayon. 

On the financial side Societe Generale de 
Banque continued its expansion abroad. In 
association with other international banking 
houses, it formed European Financial Associates, 
the European Banks International Company 
(EBIC) and the Euro-Pacific Finance Corporation 
Ltd. 

In the field of transportation. Compagnie 
Maritime Beige continued with the commission¬ 
ing of container ships, including "Dart Europe" 
which ranks as one of the biggest ships of this 
type afloat, and which was built in the Cockerill 
yards at Hoboken. 

Fuller details of these operations, and of the 
activities of Societe Generale and its associated 
undertakings, will be found in the 1970 Annual 
Report recently issued.t 

THE SPLITTING OF PART 
DE RESERVE SHARES 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL 

In an Extraordinary General Meeting held the 
same day. shareholders adopted resolutions pro¬ 
viding that the part de reserve shares be split 
into five new shares for each existing share, and 
that the capital be increased to BF 5 billion, 
partly by the incorporation of reserves and partly 
by an issue of shares for cash. 

The splitting of the company's shares will bring 
them within the range of a wider section of the 
investing public. 

The new shares to be issued will be offered to 
shareholders, in the proportion of one new share 
for every five shares held, during the period April 
20 to May 11. 1971. 

The issue will increase the funds at the com¬ 
pany's disposal by more than BF 2 billion, and 
thus provide the resources needed for the con¬ 
tinuation of its policy of expansion. 


t Copies may he.obtained on demand from the External Relations Department of Societe Generate de 
Belgique. Rq.qjfep Petits Carmes 51. 1000 Brussels (Tel: (02) 13.88.55 — Ex. 22). or from Banque 
Beige Limitemsk Bishopsgate. London EC2N 4AD (Tel: 01 -283 1080). 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


RB 211: it's not home and 
it isn't dry either 


It vs likely to be well into May before 
the future of the Rolls-Royce RB 211 
jet is settled. In the meantime, the 
Government continues to spend 
£2 million a week on keeping the 
project alive. What it ought to be 
doing, and what it has conspicuously 
failed to do, is put more energy into 
finding a team to turn Rolls-Royce’s 
management round, <so that if an 
agreement is eventually struck with 
Lockheed and the airlines, it will not 
involve the taxpayer in as big a loss 
as now seems probable. 

It is not certain that agreement will 
be reached. The latest proposal put 
forward by Britain, and announced by 
Lockheed on Tuesday as at long last a 
basis for possible negotiation, still 
involves a price per engine likely to be 
j higher than the airlines are willing 
;to pay. Since the manufacturing cost 
• of the engine has risen, before allowing 
for development, by nearly 70 per 
icent, this is inevitable. But what does 
’the Government do if the airlines then 
1 start to haggle ? The more ground it 
jgives, the bigger the continuing com- 
[mercial loss on the contract. The 
|cabinet is visibly disturbed at this 
prospect and still in two minds whether 
to call the whole thing off. 

The Government has retreated a 
long way from its original position of 
refusing to go on with the RB 211 
unless customers bore all the additional 
cost and either the American banks 
or the American Administration also 
agreed to indemnify it should Lock¬ 
heed go bankrupt in turn and leave 
Britain with an engine and no aircraft 
to fly it in. By stages, Mr Heath has 
reached the point of agreeing to bear 
all the development cost, estimated at 
£220 million, and some of the pro¬ 
duction cost of each engine as well. 
Formal guarantees are no longer being 
asked for ; Whitehall would now be 


satisfied merely with an assurance that 
the banks will provide Lockheed with 
the necessary funds to keep the 
Tristar in production. As the banks 
have lent between them 'something like 
$1.5 billion to Lockheed and the air¬ 
lines for Tristar production and 
purchase, and wiill see none of it back 
unless the RB 211 goes ahead, they 
may not quibble over-much about this. 
Apart from leaning on them to be 
accommodating towards Lockheed, 
there is nothing the President himself 
can do to help other than to steer a 
few (small government contracts 
Lockheed’s way. 

The importance of a new Rolls- 
Royce management is that the RB 211 
should not cost as much to manufac¬ 
ture as the £590,000 each currently 
estimated. Engine production in this 
country has certain assets, like lower 
wage rates, that should give tit a cost 
advantage over the Americans, and 
the original engine contract price of 
£350,ooo for the RB 211 is far from 
being as unrealistic as it has been made 
out to be. But the lack of internal cost 
control now being discovered inside 
Rolls-Royce means almost every figure 
that comes out of it h suspect. The 
caretaker management, announced 
after the February 4th collapse, con¬ 
tains impressive enough names, but 
most of the members have either been 
brought out of retirement or are part- 
timers. This is not good enough. 

Carbon fibre 

Don't sell it short 

Any misapprehension that the Rolls- 
Royce receiver, Mr Rupert Nicholson, 
may have had about the value of the 
carbon fibre work going on in the 
company must have been dispelled by 


now. It all began when he accidentally 
fired the whole research and develop¬ 
ment team at the Hucknall fibre pro¬ 
duction plant when he axed the flight 
test centre that was based there. He 
reinstated five key men first and then 
a further 27 for three months while he 
explored what he had laid his hands on. 

Now, the fibre production unit at 
Hucknall is to be sold as a package 
with the company’s profitable com¬ 
posite-making subsidiary at Filton. 
Since i960 this organisation has built 
up a £2$ million a year business, 
though not all of it is in carbon fibre. 
Together they will make a formidable 
unit as long as the skilled team goes 
with it. Most of the men should be 
available, since the receiver apparently 
only intends to keep a few key research 
workers for Rolls-Royce itself. There 
was a rush of companies, from Japan, 
Germany and the United States as well 
as Britain, after the plant as soon as 
it was obviously on the market. Now 
the competition is even keener. 

The bare bones of the two plants 
are worth probably only £2 million. 
The value lies in the staff, and on 
whether they are wlilling to stay and 
work for the new buyer. The premium 
the receiver should be able to ask for 
their services will depend on how 
badly the buyer needs the knowhow. 
It follows, therefore, that a foreign 
company would probably pay higher 
than a British one. 

The inclusion of the fibre production 
unit in the package means that whoever 
gets the plant will have to satisfy the 
patent holder, the National Research 
and Development Corporation, in 
order to get a licence. The NRDC has 
the task of maintaining the balance 
between the two existing licensees and 
the three American sub-licensees. 
Under these circumstances, the corpora¬ 
tion will be trying to find a suitable 
British purchaser. 

There has been considerable not-so- 
subtle public relations on behalf of 
carbon fibre. Popular mythology has 
made the difficulties with carbon fibre 
reinforced blades for the RB211 the 
key factor in the collapse of Rolls- 
Royce, which is nonsense. The real 
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reason Rolls-Royce boobed was because 
the original carbon fibre blade design 
did not allow for the very high shock¬ 
loads encountered if a bird went into 
the engine’s 7ft 6in diameter mouth. 
This is a basic sort of calculation that 
should, in a properly run company, 
have been done for any new material. 
It wasn’t. 

Carbon fibre is just getting over its 
early problems. Scientists associated 
with the RB211 blades believe they 
nearly have the problem licked. It is 
already in service, in more achievable 
end uses, for example in the vertical 
take-off Harrier. It is coming into use 
in other ways, in new aircraft, helicop¬ 
ters and outside aviation. An interesting 
use for carbon fibre is in floor panels 
for the Boeing 747, where test parts 
have been made by Rolls-Royce at 
Avonmouth. 

Consumption of carbon fibre is still 
well behind current world production 
capacity of a little over 75 tons a year. 
Courtaulds, for example, recently com¬ 
missioned a 25 ton a year plant and as 
a result has cut fibre prices by up to 
30 per cent. These figures also disperse 
that other carbon fibre myth—that 
there ever was a need for a 450 ton 
a year plant. That figure came as a 
result of dividing the dreamed-up idea 
of a 1 million pound weight annual 
market by 2,240. 

Channel _ 

Panther's stuck 

Another Liberian tanker has come a 
cropper in the English Channel. This 
time die Panther got stuck on the 
Goodwin Sands in the Piccadlilly 
Circus region of the Dover strait 
where there are eight separate streams 
of traffic. Since it ran aground in a 
high spring tide, there is a possibility 
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it may stay there for good. Tugs have 
so far been unable to budge it. 

So once again Britain’s coast is 
threatened by oil pollution. This time 
there are 25,000 tons of crude on board, 
and proposals have been made to send 
a tanker but to lighten this load, but 
the danger is that the rescue ship 
might run aground too. The Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry has at 
the 'ready its famous five-barred gates, 
the best way yet of dispersing oil 
slicks. But, as the shiip i-s in inter¬ 
national waters, Britain has no juris¬ 
diction over what happens to it. 

Thus the whole issue of safety in 
the Channel has come up again. 
Though proposals to introduce com¬ 
pulsory routes got unanimous support 
at a recent meeting of the Inter- 
Maritime Consultative Organisation, 
how to enforce the regulations 'is still 
open to question. Trinity House, 
which opened a new £250,000 pilot 
station at Folkestone on Tuesday 
(replacing a couple of caravans), 
reckons 'that enforcement will be 
impossible, and takes a line which is 
still quite common in shipping, namely 
that the onus for raising the standard 
of seamanship should be placed on 
the insurance underwriters. 

It is certainly true that negligence 
and inexperience among the master 
mariners employed by the more penny- 
pinching and careless shipowners are 
the main cause of accidents at sea. 
It is not unknown for a master to 
sail his ship through the Channel with 
no one on the bridge except a dog to 
bark if it sees something coming. It is 
also true that some countries sell 
certificates of competence as master 
mariner through the post to people 
who have virtually no qualifications. 
Furthermore, many ships arrive in the 
Channel with faulty navigation equip¬ 
ment and decade-old charts. The best 
shipowners have practically accident- 
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free records. 

But it is wrong to assume these 
differing standards of seamanship are 
not reflected &n insurance premiums. 
No Lloyd’s underwriter would be hired 
by his syndicate for long if he did not 
have an elephantine memory for the 
records of different companies, and 
scale his premiums accordingly, politely 
refusing to insure the worst offenders 
at all. 

What is clear is that at least 5 per 
cent of the ships in the Channel drive 
on the wrong side of the road, and 
this is known as a major cause of 
accidents. To ask Trinity House to act 
as policemen as well as pilots would 
be unfair, but to have a separate 
authority policing the Channel would 
be quite practicable. It needs a fast 
launch or helicopter, some radar and 
a determination to put up with the 
frustrations of international courts. 

It is obvious, even from the experi¬ 
ence of Trinity House’s new pilot 
station, that more investment is needed 
in getting 800 ships a day through 
the Channel. The pilot station will pay 
for its way every two years simply by 
saving on the number of pilots needed. 
Yet the cost of its radar equipment i-s 
only £10,000. Pilotage charges were 
raised 40 per cent last year, following 
a large increase the year before, arm 
pilots are afraid they will be eased 
out in a changing world. It is up to 
them to change their own methods, if 
they can, before this happens. 

Computers _ 

Why faces are red 
at Rothschild 

The decision by N. M. Rothschild to 
abolish its computer department is a 
great embarrassment, but one that 
many other organisations, inside the 
City and out, will be suffering in the 
coming months. Possessing a computer 
can be a source of prestige but they 
cost so much that at some point they 
must pay their way. It is not the price 
of the computer itself that hurts so 
much but the expenses incurred in 
trying to put it to work. The IBM 
360-40 computer bought by Rothschild 
three years ago could have cost any¬ 
where from £200,000 to £800,000 but 
that expense was probably written off 
long ago. It was the continuing expense 
of the 70-strong data processing depart¬ 
ment that prompted Rothschild to act. 

For all its trouble, Rothschild was 
only able to write programmes that 
utilise half the capacity of its com- 


If they don't get k off now , k could still be stuck next year 
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This is to announce 

that on March 25,1971 

The First Boston Corporation 

became a member of 

the New York Stock Exchange, Inc. 


a The First Boston Corporation 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND LONDON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO ZURICH 


MILAN TRADE FAIR 


12 days of 
general trade fair: 

14-25 April 

269 days of specialized 
trade shows 

Here are some of the figures for 
the last annual exhibition cycle, 
May 1969 to April 1970:43 special¬ 
ized trade shows as well as the 
general trade fair □ 26,098 exhibi¬ 
tors □ 1.64 mlllfon sq. yds. of 
display sites and premises □ 90 
countries sending exhibitors I j 75 
countries officially participating l~l 
over 4 million visitors from 138 
countries of all continents. 

Plan a visit to Milan Fair. And an¬ 
other to the trade show that spe¬ 
cializes in your line of business. 

The Advance Catalogue, listing 
80% of all exhibits shown at the 
big April trade fair, is available 


'mm 


o 


every year as from February 1st. 
Its detailed index of commercial 
items is in English, French, Ger 
man, Italian and Spanish. 

Visitors’ Cards and information 
may be obtained from: Segreteria 
Generale della Fiera di Milano, 
Largo Domodossola 1, 20145 Mila¬ 
no (Italy) or from the Milan Fair 
Representative: Dr. Vittorio Schiaz- 
zano, 31 Old Burlington Street, 
London W. 1 S 01 -734 2411. 


o 
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SANWA BANK 


Head Office. Fushimi-machi. Higashi-ku, Osaka 

Cable Add: SANWABANK OSAKA 

Tokyo Office* 1 1 1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo 

Cable Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 

London Bffitich: 31 45. Gresham Street, London E.C.2 

Hong Kong Branch 20. Oes Voeux Road, Hong Kong 

New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York 

San Francisco Branch. 465 California Street. San Francisco 

Frankfurt Representative Office* 6000 Frankfurt/Main, Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office Australia Square, Sydney 


NEW 

! ZEALAND 

! The pattern changes 

! 

'Timber, one of the fastest growing industries... Export 
earnings doubled in the past two years.. 

The expansion of the forest industries has been 
outstanding. Paper, pulp and kraft board as well as sawn 
timber are exported in ever-increasing quantities. , 

This is New Zealand's news today. Food bowl of the 
Pacific, but expecting also a 174% increase in the export 
of forest products well within the next ten years. And we 
are there, intimately involved in the daily changing pattern i 
of it all. Well placed to help you with your export or | 

investment problem. Contact us when you need us. 
Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition of 
our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' or 
our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand'? They are yours for 
the asking. 

Over 200 branches and agencies 

throughout New Zealand. 



TtoftotietuttiBoKlc 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Our London address: 8 Moorgate, EC2R 6DB. Telephone: 01-8068311. 
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puter. Officials of Rothschild concede 
that some of these programmes are of 
dubious value, though some outside 
observers go further : they say that 
the number of transactions handled 
by Rothschild does not justify a com¬ 
puter at all, and that it would be 
better served by an ordinary clerical 
system. At any rate, Rothschild has a 
graceful way out of the situation. It is 
turning the machine over to one of its 
subsidiaries, a computer company, 
Concord Computer Centre Group. 
Concord will continue to run Roth¬ 
schild’s workable programmes, hoping 
to sell the rest of the machine’s capacity 
outside. 

Construction _ 

Sewers are tops 

The growth rate of the construction 
industry in the 1970s is likely to be 
about hallf what it was in the 1960s. 
Such is the gloomy forecast of the 
industry’s little neddy, published on 
Monday. The industry is expected to 
grow at an average of 3 per cent a 
year from 1969-74, and then by 2 
per cent a year from 1974-79. House 
building is the gloomiest prospect of 
the lot. By 1979, there will still be 
fewer houses being built in Britain 
than there were in 1968. Council house 
building will continue to decline, but 
will just be balanced by increased out¬ 
put in the private sector. 

The happiest prospect is the rest 
of the public sector. Total output here 
is expected to grow by 5.5 per cent a 
year from 1969-74 and by 2.5 per 
cent a year from 1974-79, although 
the neddy adds that the Govern¬ 
ment’s latest pronouncements indicate 
a somewhat smaller growth rate. Two 
of the biggest growth areas in the 
public sector are roads and sewers, 
where spending is expected to grow 

Building in the 70 s 

EDC forecast C million at 1963 prices 
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at 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year 
respectively. Private industrial building 
will jog along at an unexciting rate, 
but other private building will be 
rather better, particularly with the 
boom in hotel construction. 

The value of these long-term 
construction forecasts is somewhat 
blunted by the raging contradictions of 
various short term forecasts. In 1971, 
neddy predicts a rise of 1.5 per cent 
in output, the Minister for Housing 
Construction predicts no change and 
the Building Material Producers see a 
1 per cent drop. 

The neddy short-term forecast is 
likely to be the most inaccurate. 
Although ilt was published in February, 
it was based on calculations done in 
the autumn of 1970. The other two are 
more recent. The neddy forecast is 
based on such optimistic assumptions 
as a rise in corporate liquidity and an 
increase in ithc growth rate for manu¬ 
facturing. Previous neddy forecasts 
have also tended to be too optimistic. 

Nationalised industries _ 

Why leave out 
the public ? _ 

The nationalised industries are 
expected to invest more than 
£1.7 billion this year. What is not 
self-financed will have to come from 
the Treasury, yet when the Govern¬ 
ment has an opportunity to ease this 
burden of central borrowing, it fails 
to take it. The outgoing Labour 
government had prepared legislation to 
turn the Atomic Energy Authority’s 
flourishing fuel business into a company, 
called British Nuclear Fuels, Ltd, 
in which 49 per cent of the shares 
would be offered for sale. 'Phis year, 
the fuel business is expected to show a 
profit of £4 mlillion, on a turnover of 
£72 million. By 1975, turnover should 
be £100 million. Return on capital is 
running at 20 per cent. But, for 
reasons of its own, the Labour govern¬ 
ment had decided that shares would be 
sold only to industry, and not direct 
to the public, and the Tories have 
picked up the Labour draft legislation. 
In some respects the Tories seem to be 
shyer of inviting private capital into 
the nationalised industries than Labour 
was. In the new civil aviation bill, no 
provision for raising private equity is 
made at all, and the impression is that 
nothing will be done to make it easier 
for nationalised industries to borrow 
long-term in the market within the life 
of this Parliament. 


9 i 

It is not at all clear yet whether 
industry feels sufficiently flush of funds 
to take up the shares offered in the 
nuclear business. Anyway, the shares 
will not be offered for sale for several 
months. New terms must first be 
negotiated with the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, which buys between 
70 per cent and 80 per cent of the 
group’s sales. The rest goes abroad : 
fuel is the one part of the AEA that 
has a good export record. Foreign sales 
so far come to £57 million, mainly 
involving the conversion of uranium 
ore into the feedstock (a corrosive and 
very nasty gas) for diffusion plants. 

Paper 

Wrapping it up 

The savage shakeout in the paper 
industry goes on. Reed International 
announced on Monday that it would 
be closing five paper machines at its 
massive complex in Aylesfoid, Kent, 
and the same day Associated Paper 
Mills announced the closure of a mill 
in Lanarkshire. On Thursday, British 
Tissues closed its mill at Garston, 
Lancashire. These decisions come 
hotfoot after similar announcements 
from Bowater, Wiggins Teape, Inveresk 
Paper, Clyde Paper and a series of 
smaller firms. 

In the past nine months, around 
8,500 workers have got the sack, and 
by the end of 1971 the industry’s labour 
force will have dropped by nearly 10 
per cent. This week’s closures probably 
mark the end of the period of drastic 
rundown, although a more gradual run¬ 
down in production will continue for 
the next two years. The grim market 
forecast has forced the papermakers 
to come to grips with the fact that they 
have no hope of competing with 
Scandinavians, using imported pulp 
and producing cheaper grades of paper. 

The present tout of rationalisation 
is long overdue. For example, the Reed 
machines which are being axed are 
all old . most of them were built in 
the 1920s, and they all produce paper 
from imported pulp. More of Reed’s 
production will now he based on waste 
paper as the raw material. However, 
the closures do mean that the deficit on 
the industry’s balance of payments will 
be over £300 million in 1971. 

The shakeout does seem to have a 
direct impact on the wage settlement 
for the industry reached this week. 
Wage rates will only rise this year by 
9 per cent, even though last year’s 
settlement was also below average. 
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The Chancellor has moved 
the market. Will the market 
move the economy ? 


The immediate reaction of the market 
to the budget was a record rise of 
20.5 points in the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary share index. Of 
course the market was shut; Chan¬ 
cellors start speaking after 3.30 pm 
because stock markets are shut. But 
the closing FT industrial index is 
assembled from prices quoted by 
brokers and jobbers over the phone, 
usually reflecting the last price at 
which dealings were put through on 
the floor of the exchange. On budget 
night the prices reflect jobbers’ expec¬ 
tations of what the prices will be in 
the morning even more than the 
relatively few deals that are made after 
hours. Next day the index fell 5 
points to the level at which bargains 
were actually being done. But by 
Thursday, and after the Bank rate cut, 
it closed at 347.3, substantially up by 
6.3% on a week ago, and 10.7% on a 
month ago. 

The index is a spot check on 


sentiment and the City’s glow was 
hot enough to warm the hearts of 
(separately assessed) waiting wives in 
Surrey. More money for the rich, who 
invest; more money and margins for 
companies, who make profits ; less tax 
for the speculator, and so more busi¬ 
ness for brokers. 

But it is still an open question 
whether the massive boost to consump¬ 
tion will worsen inflation more than 
it improves industry’s investment 
plans—and the market will be watch¬ 
ing Ford and other wage settlements 
as carefully as it watched the budget. 

The abolition of short-term capital 
gains tax will cost the Exchequer a 
mere £i£ mn, but the smallness of 
the figure underestimates the impor¬ 
tance of the tax as a deterrent on 
switching shares and on taking 
speculative profits. Short-term gains 
were charged at the marginal rate 
of an individual’s tax—that is the 
highest taxed slice. Now they will be 



Brokers like it 


taxed at the long-term rate of 30%, 
or at half the marginal rate, which¬ 
ever is the lower. The Finance Bill 
will clear up whether short-term losses 
can be carried forward against long¬ 
term gains—but there has been some 
tax-loss selling just in case. Over- 
speculation is a danger worth running 
in the cause of a freer market, though 
it will make the down-under section 
of the market even hairier. 

The change in the long-term 
capital gains tax was misinterpreted 
by many people at first. The £500 limit 
of exemption refers to tne proceeds 
of disposal, not the gain itself. If the 
profit on selling £510 of shares is £10, 
that £10 will be subject to gains tax 
—though in the tax year ending on 
Monday, the existing gains exemption 
limit of £50 still stands. If the profit 
on selling £499 worth is £400—it will 
all be exempt. The £500 limit applies 
to the current tax year, so investors 
have had a few days to make a small, 
quick killing this tax year. 

Two further measures which would 
have increased market activity did not 
figure this time. Tax relief on borrowed 
money is one, and the exemption of 
unit and investment trusts from tax 
is another. The former cannot be very 
high on the list of pledges to be put 


Market reactions to budgets FT-industrial ordinary. July 1,1935*100 (daily figures) 
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To: Barclays Bank Limited, Economic Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London EG3P 3AH. 
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Brief Books 


This background series of 28-page briefs, illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs, looks at 
some current world problems and isolates the real 
issues. 

For quick recall, the Brief Book binder, covered 
in black leather cloth, with a reinforced spine 
embossed in gold and red (see illustration), holds 
fifteen titles. 

Rates (including postage): Briefs, inland and 
surface mail 20p (4s), airmail 30p (6s, 75c). 
Binder, surface mail 80p (16s, US$2). 
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into effect ; the latter will probably 
have to wait until the reform of cor¬ 
poration tax. Neither did the 
Chancellor do anything at all about the 
investment dollar, neither limiting its 
geographical application to outside 
Europe nor cutting back on the 
surrender rule. The investment prem¬ 
ium rose in disappointment to ig$% 
(it was i6£% a week earlier). 

These were minor setbacks com¬ 
pared with the gift to company 
balance sheets of £245 mn of selective 
employment tax cuts, and about £100 
mn from the consequent untying of 
the forced loans to Whitehall 
before being refunded and £105 mn 
of corporation tax in a full year. The 
equity market has seen increases right 
across the board but obviously some 
shares stand to gain most from the Set 
cut: among these are Allied Suppliers, 
Debenhams, House of Fraser, W. H. 
Smith and General Accident. 

For the next three to six months, 
the market will probably continue to 
climb. There is plenty of money look¬ 
ing for a good home, and the example 
of the United States, where the market 
has boomed ahead of any solid 
recovery evidence, is much talked 
of. But our huge inflation may 
catch up with the balance of payments 
before it is cured. Confidence is back, 
this week. 

Gilts 

Off the 
gingerbread 

Thursday’s full 1% cut in Bank rate 
was more generous than the market 
expected ; it has got used to half-point 
cuts. All the same, once the German 
discount rate had been chopped on 
Wednesday from 6% to 5%, it would 
have been embarrassing for the British 
authorities to stay out on a limb. Expec¬ 
tations had indeed been hardening for 
a week, as evidenced by the progress 
in the price of War Loan : starting at 
£39$ Thursday of last week, it 
had moved to £40^ by budget day- 
plus-onc, to fall £% as profit-takers 
moved in after the Bank rate announce¬ 
ment. 

The immediate reaction on the gilt- 
edged market to the cut was a pivotal 
one, with the yields on shorts falling, 
those in the middle staying still and 
those over 10 years tending to rise. In 
other words, a steepening of the yield 
curve. Short-dated gilts put on about 
ft in price, long-dated lost about j. 
The budget, giving a boost to 
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consumer spending at a time when price 
inflation is still running about 8% a 
year, has done nothing to change the 
view that long rates will rise, or at 
least not fall much. 

The cut in Bank rate came as a wel¬ 
come relief to the discount market. The 
discount houses, with their holdings of 
bank bills and short-dated gilts, always 
get an immediate benefit from a drop 
in the cost of money they borrow from 
the banks. This time the fact that the 
cut was a full 1% is expected to kill 
off immediate speculation that a further 
cut is in the offing. This is another way 
of saying that the Bank of England 
might now find it harder to sell gilt- 
edged stocks, and that, as a result, the 
authorities will need to step up the 
Treasury bill issue. 

In fact the bill issue has recently 
been so small that for the past three 
weeks the discount houses got no bills 
at all, and, because so much money 
has been going into gilt-edged, they 
would not have been able to finance 
any significant holdings of Treasury 
bills anyway. This may now change. 
But if it does, however comfortable it 
will be for the discount houses to have 
an improved supply of funds and 
Treasury bills, it will be quite the 
opposite of what a strict official money 
supply policy now requires. 

One thing the Chancellor has done 
is to ensure that the gains tax-free 
status of gilts remains only if they 
are held for over a year—otherwise 
they suffer the same capital gains tax 
as equities. But the gilt market is 
one which repays careful watching 
unless the investor intends to hold to 
maturity—a.nd few individuals should 
do that. 

Rio Tinto-Zinc 

A year to forget 
about 


Caught between sliding prices for 
metals and the debacle on the 
Australian markets, the profits of 
Rio Tinto-Zinc suffered in the latter 
part of last year. Although for the full 
year operating profits rose by £ 11 run 
to £81 mn, aJl the increase came in the 
first half. The closure of the Swansea 
zinc smelter will cost £2.6 mn which 
has been charged to reserves ; this 
will bring the company’s smelting 
capacity down by one-third, but 
further costs may yet be incurred in 
reorganising the zinc interests. 

At the beginning of the year RTZ 
benefited from high metal prices with 
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copper, which accounts for about a 
third of net earnings, reaching an 
average of £650 per metric ton. The 
reverse applied in the second half and 
a recovery has only become apparent 
in the past few weeks. Even then the 
prices are unlikely to go back soon to 
the high levels of last year. This 
suggests that the interim results to 
come out in October could be dull, 
especially as they will compare with a 
particularly good previous first half. 

The real potential of RTZ lies, how¬ 
ever, in the developments which are 
currency taking shape. The most 
important of .these is the Bougainville 
copper and gold project in New' 
Guinea. This mine is being developed 
at a cost of £187 mn raised largely 
through short-term Joans. It will begin 
production around May of next year. 
One broker estimates that assuming an 
average price of copper of £400 a ton, 
RTZ could benefit by as much as 
£16 mn a year at the pre-tax level. 
Other developments include expansion 
of the Hammersley iron ore production, 
aluminium and the Lornex copper/ 
molybdenum deposit in Canada. Bu.t 
the benefits of all this will not begin 
to flow much before 1973. Meanwhile 
the p/e ratio of 22.6, with the shares 
standing at 248P, takes into account the 
immediate prospects. 

Wall Street 

Brighter again 

New York 

Wall Street has continued in a state of 
suspended animation awaiting news of 
economic recovery. Following the dra¬ 
matic four-month rally that drove up 
the Dow Jones industrial average by 
22% to 916.83 on March 18th, stock 
prices have fallen back since but were, 
if anything, hardening again in this 
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past week. The index closed on Wed¬ 
nesday at 904.37, having been just 
below 900 the week before. 

The correotion for the most part 
appears to involve institutional inves¬ 
tors, notably mutual funds that had 
banked heavily on the market rise to 
improve their investment performance 
after last year's bear market mauling. 
Some, moreover, were thought to be 
holding back to be in position to test 
the start on April 5th of a new contro¬ 
versial programme whereby brokers 
will be required to quote negotiated or 
competitive commission rates on that 
portion of an order for listed stocks in 
excess of $500,000 ; the portion below 
$500,000 continues to be subject to 
fixed minimum commissions. Consider¬ 
able confusion surrounds the change¬ 
over, with some institutionally oriented 
houses offering to handle the excess 
amount for fees as low as $5.00 per 
1,000 shares and others hinting they 
will do so without charge simply to 
;arn the regular fees on the still shel¬ 
tered amount. 

Another reason for the slowdown in 
demand, brokers said, was the suspi¬ 
cion that many first quarter corporate 
earning reports would not make good 
reading. But one optimistic note was 
that the economy's leading indicators 
in February rose 0.6%, the sixth in¬ 
crease 'in a row, although the January 
advance is now reckoned to have been 
smaller than first thought. 

Albri^UmdWilson^^^^^^ 

Houston bound 

Albright and Wilson's shareholders 
are seldom very pleased with their 
company. The offer that has been made 
to them this week by which Tenneco, 
the Houston based oil and chemical 
company, will gain control of the 
company through a convertible loan 
of £17.5 mn is no exception to the 
rule. If Tenneco converts during the 
next five years it will gain its shares 
for 32ip against the market price of 
2qjp and will dilute the equity; 
Albright’s profits will have to increase 
by around 80% if earnings per share 
arc to remain unchanged. From the 
point of view of the share price the 
offer is a dud, but less of a dud than 
no deal at all. 

It has big advantages for the com¬ 
pany in the long run. First it fixes 
a bottom. Tenneco, which already 
owns 10% of the shares bought at 
75 P two years ago, will at least see 
that Britain’s second biggest chemical 
company stays in business. And 



They know about the sack 


Albright has need of the cash. Added 
to the £3.5 mn that it got recently 
for hiving off its Midland Silicones 
subsidiary to the American company 
Dow Corning, the £17.5 mn will go 
some way towards reducing Albright’s 
£50 mn bank overdraft. It will also 
finance new capital projects. 

But to speculate on Albright’s 
share performance is still to guess at 
how its Newfoundland phosphorus 
plant is doing. And the latest news is 
not good. No sooner have the prob¬ 
lems in the plant’s electrodes been 
sorted out than the precipitators have 
packed in. At least now there will 
be plenty of money to fix them. Unfor¬ 
tunately, although Tenneco has a 
large chemical business it has no know¬ 
ledge of phosphorus. Nonetheless three 
of Tenneco’s management will sit on 
Albright’s board. Tenneco has had a 
solid if uninspired business record ; in 
the last ten years its earnings per 
share have almost doubled. Albright’s 
have declined. So if more decisions are 
taken in Houston as a result of the 
deal, shareholders will have something 
to be thankful for. 


AKZO 

Two into one 

The merger of AKU (the Dutch Enka 
company) with KZO (Glanzstoff) in 
1969 to produce the second largest 
man-made synthetic fibre company in 
the world has not yet, on the face of 
it, paid off. Profits in 1970, at $67 mn, 
are slightly below those of the un- 
merged companies in 1968. 

Perhaps they could have been worse. 
All fibre companies had a bad year, 
as cost inflation and the textile 
depression eroded margins. On sales 
up 13%, profits are down 20%. They 
should get better as rationalisation 
takes effect. The new management 
attitude is to favour a selective range 
of newly-developed, profitable yarns; 
and to concentrate geographically. 

There are signs of tidying up and 
retrenchment. The American interests 
have been grouped together in the 
60% owned Akzona company, which 
has a quote near its 1971 high of $43 
and an equity borrowing base. But 
the group is now head up against 
the cash barrier : net cash resources 
plus cash flow just met capital 
expenditure. The gap on the plans 
announced this year will be $45 mn 
—unless profits rise, which is what the 
market is going for on a p/e of around 
9.5 (the part stock distribution option 
makes it hard to be exact). A 
better bet for British investors 5 s the 
62% owned British Enkalon, whose 
profits went up 28% last year. 
Corrections. In “ Is the boot on the other 
index finger ? ” (March 13th) the FT- 
Actuaries 500-sharc index was incorrectly 
printed as the 300-index and the rise since 
last June of 8% as 80%. In the table “ The 
burden of Set ” (March 27th) National 
Westminster’s profits should have read 
£66 mn. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


London 
Widespread 
enthusiasm after 
the budget 


New York 

Slightly firmer 


Canada 

Higher 


Stock price indices Percentage change on 



Mar 

1970-71 

one 

one 

one 

record 


31 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

347.2 

423.4 

305.3 

4 

7.0 

4-11.2 

— 11.4 

-33.5 

New York 904.4 

916.8 

631.1 

+ 

0.6 

4- 2.5 

+14.2 

- 9.1 

France 

75.7 

86.1 

70.6 

— 

0.7 

- 0.7 

- 6.2 

-12.1 

Germany 

111.6 

129.5 

93.2 

+ 

1.0 

4- 1.2 

- 6.7 

-20.5 

Holland 

126.2 

133.8 

108.3 

+ 

1.7 

4- 2.7 

+ 5.5 

- 5.7 

Italy 

56.9 

76.4 

54.3 

— 

0.4 

- 4.0 

-21.7 

-51.2 

Canada 

186.0 

186.0 

142.2 

+ 

1.0 

+ 4.3 

- 4.5 

- 9.9 

Belgium 

98.0 

100.6 

84.5 

— 

1.1 

- 1.9 

+ 6.4 

- 8.8 

Australia 

502.8 

663.5 

474.0 

— 

0.7 

+ 5.4 

-15.7 

-24.2 

Sweden 

277.0 

337.0 

231.1 

— 

0.8 

+ 0.6 

- 5.5 

-26.2 

Japan 

175.7 

195.7 

147.1 

4- 

1.2 

+ 6.0 

- 5.2 

- 5.4 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 105 and 106 


The Economist unit trust indicator March 30.145.20 (March 23.142.66) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Cape Town 

Senior Lectureship in Department of Business Science 


University of 
Aberdeen 


Applications tre invited for appointment . at Senior Lecturer in the 
Department of Business Science, from May 1, 1071, or as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

Applicants should have good academic qualifications In Statistics and 
Operational Research and in other fields of Business Administration. 
Relevant experience in business, teaching and research are Important 
but preference will be given to candidates who have qualifications and/or 
experience in Production Management. 

The Department of Buslneas Science conduct* general courses for the 
degrees of Bachelor of Buslneas Science (four years of study) and 
Bachelor of Commerce (three years). Specialised courses at the honours 
level are provided for BBusSc students in the flnel year. These presently 
Include Business Finance, Economic Statistics, Personnel, Marketing and 
Statistics and Operational Research The successful applicant will be 
expeeted to participate in the general courses and In special field courses 
In Statistics and Operational Research. He will also be required to 
supervise postgraduate students undertaking research for the degrees 
of Master of Business Science and Doctor of Phllsophy. 

Applicants should state their age, nationality, martial status, academic 
qualifications, publications and research Interests, and should give the 
names and addresses of at least two referees (preferably persons with 
knowledge of the applicant’s academic qualifications and experience) 
whom the University may consult. 

Two copies of the application should reach the Secretary Oencral, 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London, WC1H OPF (from whom memoranda giving the conditions of 
service Including transport expenses on appointment, and information 
on the work of the Department should be obtained) not later than 
April 23. 1971. A third copy of the application with a recent photograph 
and medical certificate should be sent direct by airmail to the Registrar, 
University of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South 
Africa, by the same date. 

The salary scale applicable to this post Is R6.400 x R300-R7.200 per 
annum. The commencing salary will be determined in accordance with 
the qualifications and experience of the person appointed. 

The University reserves the right to appoint a person other than one 
of the applicants or to make no appointment. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 

Chair of Agricultural 
Economics 

Applications are invited for 
this newly created Chair. 

Further particulars from 
The Secretary, The Univer¬ 
sity. Aberdeen, with whom 
sppllcatlons (eight copies) 
should be lodged by April 26, 
1971. 


The University of 
Lancaster 


Applications are Invited for 
one or two TEMPORARY 
LECTURERS In the DEPART¬ 
MENT OF ECONOMICS. The 
preferred areas of specialisation 
are : 

1. Monetary and/or public 
finance and 
2 Industrial economics 


Further particulars may be 

obtained (quoting reference 

L577/E) from the Deputy 

Secretary and Establishment 
Officer, University House. 

Balings, Lancaster, to whom 
applications (four copies) nam¬ 
ing three refrees, should be 
sent not later than April 19. 
1971. 


National Freight Corporation 

Market Research — 
Transport 

£2300-£3000 

The National Freight Corporation, through its many subsidiaries, is 
a major supplier of freight transport to commerce and industry. 

A new appointment in the Corporation's Headquarters will offer 
many opportunities for creative and original work in forecasting 
changes in transport demand and related matters. The successful 
candidate will also be responsible, with clerical support, for a small 
departmental library and ancillary information services. 

This is an excellent opening for a graduate aged 25 to 30 who 
already has some experience in industrial market research. A 
knowledge of statistics and computer applications would be an 
advantage. 

There are opportunities for advancement and these need not be 
confined to the market research field. The post is based in Central 
London and the additional benefits include 4 weeks' annual 
holiday. 

Please write briefly, quoting S.1, to: B. T. Warner, 

Chief Economic Officer, National Freight Corporation, 

Argosy House, 215 Great Portland Street, LONDON, W1N 6BD. 


University of 
Glasgow 

Lectureships in 
Economics 


Applications are invited for the 
above posts in the Department 
of Political Economy. In the 
oase of one of the Lecture¬ 
ships, preference will be given 
to candidates specialising In 
monetary theory. Salary place¬ 
ment according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 




_ ._ coplea) 

_i be lodged not later than 

April 16. 1971, with the 

undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


In reply please 
reference 3100U. 


quote 


ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University 
Court. 


Lincoln College 

NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY COLLEOE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Deputy Director — 
Agricultural Economics 
Research Unit 


The Council of Lincoln College 
Invites applications from suit¬ 
ably qualified persons for the 
above-mentioned position. 

The Unit is located on the 
Lincoln College campuB and Is 
associated with the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and 
Marketing, and the Department 
of Farm Management and 
Rural Valuation It is financed 
by grants from the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the College, and 
by funds for contract research. 
The research programme covers 
the fields of agricultural 
policy, marketing, farm man¬ 
agement and production econo¬ 
mics and resource management 
Applicants may have special 
qualifications in any of these 


The Deputy Director will be 
the senior full time offioer in 
the Unit and will be expected 
to initiate his own research 
programme, to give general 

S ulaance and encouragement 
3 other research staff, and to 
administer the day to day 
work of the Unit. He will be 
encouraged to participate In 
activities of tne associated 
Departments and strengthen 
Industry contacts. 


The Unit's policy is subject 
to the guidance of a group 
comprising the Professor of 
Farm Management who Is 
currently, but not necessarily 
permanently designated Director 
of the Unit, the Profeasors of 
Marketing and Agricultural 
Economics and the Deputy 
Director. 


Applicants should hold a 
university degree in an 
appropriate field and should 
have had significant research 
experience, including supervision 
of research personnel and 
formulation of projects. 


Commencing salary in accord¬ 
ance with auallflr’ationB and 
experience up to INZT.200 
Initially. The appointee, lx of 
outstanding merit, may be paid 
up to 9NZB.200. 


Travel and removal expenses 
reimbursed within nominated 
limits. New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment Superannuation available. 


Applicants may obtain 
conditions of appointment from 
the Secretary-General. Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth 

g niverslttes (Appts), 36 
nrdon Square, London. WC1H 


Applications dose on June 
IS. 1971 
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ASSISTANT 

ECONOMIST 


The Gas Council s Purchasing Department requires an 
Economist to assist in the economic evaluation of all 
aspects of the Gas Council's purchasing requirements, 
including the negotiation of natural gas contracts. 

He will have a good honours degree, with a background 
in mathematics or econometrics, be aged 23-30, and 
preferably have some business experience. 

The post will be based at our High Holborn offices. 
Salary will be commensurate with experience and quali¬ 
fications. 


Application forms can be obtained from The Personnel 
Officer, The Gas Council. 59 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W1A 2AZ, quoting reference EP/PUR/602. 


GAS COUNCIL 



GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT 

ECONOMIST 

Salary: £2,751-£3,150 p.a. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for this new post, the duties of which, initially, include 
working with officers of the County Planning Department 
on the County Structure Plan in order to assess the 
financial and economic implications of the planning 
proposals. 

Consideration will be given to Good Honours 
Graduates in Economics of a University in the United 
Kingdom with experience in related fields who may not 
have had experience in accountancy, although ideally 
applicants should be qualified in accountancy. 

National Conditions of Service. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, experience etc, 
should be sent to the County Treasurer, County Hall, 
Cardiff, CPI 3NJ. Closing date April 16, 1971. 


For further appointments 
pages 5,7,96 to 102 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING IN GOVERNMENT 

Deputy Head of Unit 

(New Post) £ 4 , 515 -£ 5,140 


The Mathematical Advisory Unit, within the Department 
of (the Environment, is one of the leading centres in the 
UK for research into and development of transportation 
planning procedures. It has some 30 scientists and 
economists together with support staff, organised into 
four branches. The Unit carries out strategic transportation 
planning projects for the Department end develops the 
associated methodology, mathematical and economic 
models and computer software. Current work includes 
studies of the inter-urban highway system, an urban 
transportation study and car ownership forecasting. 
Extensive use is made of computers. 

The Deputy Heed will have a wide range of senior 
responsibilities such as involvement in the general staff 
end project management for the whole unit, controlling 
various administrative functions, and the specific super¬ 
vision of certain applied studies or research projects. 
Liaison at senior level within the Department and other 
contacts form an important aspect of the work. 


Candidates should normally have a 1st or 2nd class 
honours degree in mathematics, statistics, economics, or 
engineering or an equivalent qualification. Considerable 
experience in transportation planning, systems analysis or 
operatronal research, and the control of project work is 
essential. 

Starting salary could be above the minimum of the 
quoted scale (grade of Senior Principal Scientific Officer) 
The appointment can be optionally permanent and pen- 
sronable, or on contract (with FSSU superannuation) 
for not less than three years initially. Location London 
Fuller details of this appointment may be obtained by 
writing to the Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants, or teiephoning BASINGSTOKE 29222 
ext. 500 or LONDON 01-734 6464 (24-hour " Ansafone " 
service) quoting reference S/7663/S. Closing date 
April 30, 1971. 

Department of the Environment 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester 
Lecturers in Government ' 

Applications Invited for 
these poets, candidates (or one 
of which should have an 
Interest in political theory. 
Salary range Sl.491-C3.tl7 
p.a. F88U. Particulars and 
application forms (returnable 
by April 17th). from the 
Registrar, The University, 
Manchester, M13 9PL Quote 
reference 62/71/E 


Queen Mary 
College 

Coat-Benefit Study of 
Industrial Training 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Applications are invited lor the 
post of Research Offlcer or 
Research Assistant in the 
Department of Economics, to 
assist Mr A Zlderman in a 
oost-beneflt study of Govern¬ 
ment Training Centres, spon¬ 
sored by the Department of 
Employment. Applicants should 
be graduates In Statistics, or 
in other Social sciences with 
a sound knowledge of statis¬ 
tics ; possession of or wil¬ 
lingness to acquire basic 
computing skills an advantage 
Appointment for minimum of 
two years. Salary, depending 
on level of appointment, 
qualifications and experience, 
within range £1.182-£2.140 pa. 
Application forms obtainable 
from the Registrar. Queen 
Mary College, Mile End Road, 
London, El 4NS. to be 
returned by April 33, 1971. 


University College 

GALWAY. IRELAND 

Lectureship in Applied 
Economics 

Applications are invited for 
the above post. 

The latest date for receiving 
abdications will be April 19, 

Applications will be weeome 
from candidates with qualifica¬ 
tions and/or experience in 
Regional Economics or in 
Quantitative Economics. 

Prior to application, further 
information snould be obtained 
from the Secretary of the 
College 


The University of 
Lancaster 

School of Business and 
Organisational Studies 

Applications are invited lor the 
post of Administrator of the 
School. Salary in the range 
£4,fi00-£fi,700 

Further particulars may be 
obtained (quoting reference 
L678/E) from the Deputy 
Secretary and Establishment 
Offlcer. University House. 
Ballrlgg, Lancaster, to whom 
applications (eight copies) nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be 
sent not later than April 24. 
1971. 


University of 
Melbourne 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Kilmany Scholarship 

Qualifications : Degree In 

Economics. Preference will be 
given to candidates proposing 
to undertake research In 
economics or Industrial, 
financial or social topics and 
especially in econometric 
research on factors determining 
the growth of the fluctuations 
in the Australian economy. 

Stipend : IA3.000-S 7,000 per 

annum for a period of not 
more than two years. 

initial stipend will be 
determined according to age 
and qualifications. 

Further information, including 
details of travelling expenses, 
and conditions of appointment. 
Is available from the Registrar. 
All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Registrar 
(Kilmany Scholarship). The 
University of Melbourne. 

Parkvllle, Victoria 3052. 

Australia. 

^Applications close on May 15. 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5, 7, 96 to 102 


Senior 

Statistician 


c.£2,750 


This is an executive appointment in the marketing department at London Electricity's 
head office in the City, heading a section which provides the Board with 
information on all aspects of its commercial activities. 

There is considerable back-up support, both human and electronic and a quantity of 
information available from all sources must be collated, interpreted and presented 
in clear logical form to the decision-makers. 

We would like to hear from graduates aged 30-40 in a scientific or mathematical 
discipline who can offer relevant statistical experience, can apply modern forecasting 
techniques and who can organise the workload of the section along lines of 
priorities. 

The prospects for career progression are very good for a man who will involve himself 
in the long term corporate plans and participate in London Electricity's activities. 

The salary is in a range laid down by national agreement and appropriate company 
benefits are assured. 


Pleasa reply to: 




Alan Dow. 

London Electricity, 

46 New Broad Street, 
LondonE.C.2 MILS. 


Economic Models 
Ltd 


An expanding economic 
consultancy specialising in the 
use of quantitative techniques 
seeks to fill the following 
ppstittons in Its Research 
Centre In New Town of 
Peterlee. Co. Durham. 


1. Consultant Economist or 
Management Scientist (£3,200- 


Oandldatcs should have 
experience In the application 
of quantitative techniques to 
economic and/or social 
problems. 


2. Assistant Economist 

(£ 1 , 200 -£ 2 , 000 ). 


Candidates should have 
obtained recent degrees (or be 
completing undergraduate or 
postgraduate courses) in Econo¬ 
mics with a quantitative 
specialisation. 


3. Female Research Assistant/ 
Secretary (£l,040-£1.250) 


Candidates should have a 
knowledge of economics, or 
statistics or mathematics (pref¬ 
erably with a degree) and 
should be able to type 


Applications stating age, 
qualifications and details of 
experience should be sent to . 
The Managing Director, Econo¬ 
mic Models Ltd. 19 West Eaton 
Place. London, SW1. 


Australian National 
University 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL 8CIENCER 

Second Chair of 
Economics 

Applications are Invited to All 
the second Chair In the 
Department of Economics of 
the Research School of Social 
Sciences. The vacancy results 
from the retirement of Pro¬ 
fessor A. W H. Phillips 
(formerly Tooke Professor of 
Economics and Statistics. 
London), who was its first 
occupant In 1967. 

The Department is concerned 
with long and short run 
processes of economic growth 
and structural ehange, and with 
econometric and more generally 
quantitative studies of economic 

B roblems and decisions. Within 
tie very wide ambit of these 
Interests, all of which Involve 
both empirical and theoretical 
elements, it Is not intended 
to designate any particular field 
In which the appointee need be 
specially qualified. He will be 
expected to give his basic 
attention to research, with the 
opportunity to take part In 
the supervision and training of 
postgraduate students. The 
present Head of Department Is 
Professor T. W. Swan. 

The normal salary for this 
post Is $A1B,266 per annum : 
superannuation Is on the F6SU 
pattern with supplementary 
benefits. Ressonable appointment 
and travel expenses will be paid 
to the successful applicant and 
his family, and assistance with 
housing is provided. A Professor 
is entitled to twelve months’ 
study leave on full salary, 
with up to I A3.200 towards 
expenses. In every four years of 
servlee. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
Oeneral. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Qordon Square. 
Ixmdon. WC1H 0PF 

Applications close on May 
31. 1971. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


National and Local Government 
Officers Association 


Denbighshire 
County Council 


Industrial Market 
Research Executive 


Principal Assistant —Service Conditions Department 

Applications are Invited for the appointment of Principal Administrative 
Assistant at a salary In accordance with Principal Offlcer Grade II, 
£2,6BB rising by annual Increments to £3.048, plus a London weighting 
allowance of £90 a year. 

Applicants should have experience in committee work, including the 
preparation of agendas, minutes and reports, and the running of a 
busy offlce. Including the supervision of staff. The level of responsibility 
will be of a high order and the successful applicant will be responsible 
direct to the Head of the Service Conditions Department at the London 
Headquarters of the Association. 

Applications should be made to the General Secretary on the official 
form, a copy of which and particulars of the appointment can be 
obtained on request from the General Secretary, NALGO House, 8 
Harewood Row, London. NW1 6SQ, by April B. 1971 


Research Assistant 
in Economic 
Statistics 

Applications are Invited for a 
Research Assistant in Econ¬ 
omic Statistics to work on 
the Institute of Contemporary 
History's research project In 
“ German Trade Patterns from 
1928 to 1953 " Applicants should 
have a university degree and 
a knowledge of economics or 
economic statistics The salary 
would be in the neighbourhood 
of £1,500 Including FSSU The 
appointment is for one year 

Applications (three copies) 
should be sent to arrive not 
later than May 10th, to Mr B 
Krlkler, Institute of Contem¬ 
porary History, 4 Devonshire 
Street, Iondon. Wl, and should 
Include the nameB of two 
referees who may be consulted 


London School of 
Economics 

University of London 


Applications are Invited for 



IN GOVERNMENT. The salary 
scale for Lecturers Is £1,491 x 
£133-£l,'i87 x £135-£l,902 x 
£138-£2.454 . efficiency bar : 
£2.592 x £135-£2,727 X £138- 
£3,417 a year plus £100 a year 
London allowance, together with 
superannuation benefits In 
assessing the starting salary 
consideration will be given to 
qualifications, age and experi¬ 
ence 

Applications should be 
received not later than April 
23, 1971, by The Academic 

Secretary, London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton St. London, 
WC2A 2AE, from whom applica¬ 
tion forms should be obtained. 


County Planning 
Department 


APPOINTMENT OP 
ASSISTANT RESEARCH 
OFFIOER APB/SO GRADE 
(Bar) (£2,02B-£2.BS6 p.a.) 


Applications are invited from 
graduates or professionally 
qualified persons, preferably 
with a background in 
economics, to assist In 
producing reports on a wide 
range of applied research 
studies. 


Forms of application and 
further particular! are obtain¬ 
able from the Clerk of the 
County Council. County 
Offices, Ruthin. Denbighshire, 
to whom applications should 
be returned by not later than 
April 12. 1971. 

Canvassing disqualifies 


UmSeST 1 seLtnm 


Is now of thu __ 

British Industrial marketing 
research companies. We have 
carried out over 200 sill in- 
ments for loading manufacturers 
and government. consisting of 
field survey work. desk 
research, forecasting. and 
marketing consultancy. Over 
2B per cent of our work last 
year was overseas. 


We now need another 
Research Executive to work on 
a number of Important projects. 
Pirst preference lor a man or 
woman with 1-2 years 
experience in the market 
research department of a 
progressive industrial company, 
or an independent research 
company. Suitable training 
would be in engineering, 
economics, statistics, opera¬ 
tional research. Industrial 
experience very desirable. 


University of 
Regensburg 

WEST GERMANY 


Initial salary fl.B00-£2,000. 
plus profit sharing. Reply 
in confidence to Andrew R. 
McIntosh. Managing Director. 
Industrial Facts A Forecasting 
Limited. 12 Argyll Street. 
I iondon. W1V 1AB f01-734 
6545). 


Chair of Econometrics 

Applications are Invited for 
the appointment as FULL 
PROFESSOR IN ECONOMET¬ 
RICS In the DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS. Applications 
(giving details of age, qualifi¬ 
cations, experience and publi¬ 
cations) should be sent by 
Anril 30. 1971. to Fachber- 

elchssprecher. Economics De¬ 
partment, University of 
Regensburg, 84 Regensburg 
Unlversltfttastrasse 31. West 
Germany 


PROPERTY 


Dalston Hall, 
Carlisle 

Superb Mansion used as 
Education Centre with 
excellent facilities. 
Warden’s House, etc. 


BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


We take pleasure in announcing the election of 

Walter Raleigh 

to the position of 

President 

Sidney M. Boyden 

continues as * 

Chairman 

Boyden 

Associates, Inc. 

Consultant: to Management on Executive Selection 

260 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 

ATLAN1A CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
UN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TOLEDO GENEVA BRUSSELS 
MADRID MEXICO CITY MO PAULO HONG KONG SYDNEY 

LONDON: Boyden International Ltd., 

11/15 Arlington Street, S.W.I. Telephone: 629-598 


University of 
Surrey 

Department of 
Humanities and 
Social Sciences 


Applications sre Invited for the 
post of Lecturer In Applied 
Social Studies to take effect as 
soon as possible. 


Tho Leoturer will be respon¬ 
sible for the organisation and 
teaching of the Applied Social 
Studies Course starting in 
September, 1971. This one year 
course Is planned to provide a 
professional qualification in 
social work for social science 

S raduates with special reference 
) probation, child care and 
medical social work. Successful 
candidates may later be offered 
the opportunity to present a 
thesis for the Degree of M8c 
In Applied Social Studies, fol¬ 
lowing a specified period of 

f iractlcal experience. The Lec- 
urer will be expected to take 
a full part In the work of a 
multidisciplinary department. 


Situated In 98 acres of own 
land. 

Suitable Private Hotel. Con¬ 
ference Centre. Nursing Home, 
etc. etc. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY. 

Further particulars and 
arrangements to view from the 
Joint Agents : Harrison A 
Hetherlngton Ltd, 22 Bank 
Street. Carlisle Tel : 22188 

and Property Development 
Service. CWB Ltd. New Cen¬ 
tury House, Manchester 
Tel : 081-832 7502 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5, 7 and 96 to 102 


Salary according to experi¬ 
ence and qualifications in the 
range : £1.491-£3.417 per annum 
with FSSU benefits. 


___ experi¬ 
enced. professionally qualified 
social workers with a degree 
in the social sciences. Previous 
teaching or research experience 
would be an advantage. 


Further particulars (no 
special forms Issued) mav be 
obtained from the Aoademlc 
Registrar (LFO). University nf 
Surrey, Guildford. Surrey, to 
whom applications, with the 
names and addresses of two 
referees, should be sent by 
April 28. 1871 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


Appointments, Business 

NoUoes, etc., 12a per Une. 
Displayed, £10 0a Od per 
single column Inch. 


JMttcaiUon, Goureea, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc., 12s per 
line. Display, £10 0i Od per 
single column inch. 

Phone : 01-030 BIBB, Ext. 208. 
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University of 
Birmingham 

Lectureships in 
Department of Economics 

Applications are invited Irqm 
suitably qualified candidates, 
with teaclUng experience, for 
one or more lectureships from 
October 1. 1071, or earlier 

Applicants should state their 
general fields of interest. Por 
one of the posts qualifications 
in microeconomics would be 
desirable 

Salary : fl.491-C3.417 plus 

FSSU benefits. 

Applications (three copies) 
giving three referees by April 
30. 1071. to Assistant Registrar 
<C). University of Birmingham. 
Box 3G3, Birmingham, BIS 2TT. 
from whom lurther particulars 
and application forms may be 
obtained. Please quote reference 
C/022/E. 


University of 
Surrey 


Department of 
Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer in Sociology 
Applicants should have special 
interests in empirical sociolo¬ 
gical research. Possession of 
a research degree and/or 
research experience are essen¬ 
tial for the post. 

The salary will be in the 
lecturer range : £1.491 to 

C3.417 per annum, with PSSU 
benefits 

Applications should be sent 
not later than April 28, 1971. 
to the Academic Registrar 
(IiFO). University of Surrey. 
Guildford, Surrey, from whom 
further particulars may lx' 
obtained 


University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of 

Director of 
Computer Centre 

The College at present has an 
ICL 19Q6E computer system 
which provides a service for 
the whole College. The appoint¬ 
ment will be from September 
1. 1971, or as soon as pos¬ 
sible thereafter. Initial salary 
not less than £4.400 per 
annum Further particulars, 
quoting reference number Cl 
may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College of 
Swansea. Singleton Park. 
Swansea, Olam. SA2 8PP, bv 
whom applications should be 
received by Friday. April 30, 
1971 

ANEURIN DAVIES. 

Registrar. 


Hendon College of 
Technology 

(PART OF PROPOSED 
MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT AND 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Lecturer 11 in Economics 

Applications are invited for 
Honours Graduates, preferably 
with research and/or lecturing 
experience with interests in one 
or more of the following : 
Economic Growth ; the 
Economics of Transport, or 
Economic Theory 

8alary scale : Lecturer XI— 
El.947-f2.537 per annum, plus 
£85 per annum London 
allowance. 

Application forms and lurther 
particulars from the Registrar 
at the College. The Burroughs. 
Hendon. London. NW4 4BT 
Completed forms should be 
returned as soon as possible 
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Australian National University 

RZ8BARCH SCHOOL OP SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Posts in Economics 


Applications are invited for appointment 
Economics, Research School of Social Sciences. 
Senior Fellow : $AU,130-$A13,M8 p.a. 

Fellow : IAtf.Ma-IAll.113 pa. 

Senior Research Fellow : »A9,922-$11,800 p.a. 
Research Fellow : $A8.700-$A9,220 p.a. 


The Department is concerned with long and short run processes of 
eoonomlc growth and structural change, and with econometric and 
more generally quantitative studies of economic problems and decisions 
but no specific area Is favoured. The present Head of the Department 
Is Professor T. W. Swan. 


Senior Fellows and FeBows are appointed for an Initial period of 
five years, after which they are normally reappointed to retiring age. 
A Senior Fellow Is entitled to one year’s study leave on full pay, plus 
a contribution towards travel and other expenses. In every six years 
of service, and a Fellow In every seven years. 


Appointment to Senior Research Fellowships and Research Fellowships 
is normally for three years, extendable to a maximum of live years. 


Superannuation Is on the FS8U pattern with supplemental? benefits 
Reasonable travel expenses are paid and assistance with housing Is 
provided. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary Oeneral. 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1H OPF. 


Applications close on May 31. 1971 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Marks Fellowship 
in Economic and 
Social Studies 

Applicants are Invited for this 
Fellowship in the 1071/12 
session for research in the 
Social Sciences. primarily 
in industrial Relations. Man¬ 
agement Sciences, Social 
Psychology or Sociology, 
although it may be awarded 
In other, fields of the Social 
Sciences. Value of Fellowship 
(tenable for one year In the 
first instance) normally within 
range fl.491-C3.417 p.a 
Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms (returnable by 
June 1st) from the Registrar. 
The University, Manchester, 
M13 9PL. Quote reference 
65/71/E 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


Export Director 

34, ex-patriot returning to 
UK for family reasons after 
ten years practical business 
experience as export manager 
for a variety of US 
companies and products. 
Currently earning $23,000 per 
year with a US west coast 
exporter. Besides useful sales 
experience in USA and earlier 
in UK, have wide connections 
and successful sales record In 
South and Central Amerloa, 
Caribbean Far and Near East 
and Europe. Practical knowledge 
of export finance and produot 

R unning. distribution and 
censing in machinery, tools, 
electronics, agricultural and 
mining equipment, cosmetics 
and chemicals. Seeking pro¬ 
gressive manufacturer or 
export / Import organisation 
which would allow him scope 
to boost their exports 
particularly to USA and Far 
East. Wishes to locate in 
London area. Reply to Box 
2321, The Economist 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Read for a 


Home Study Tuition 


Degree at Home 


Postal tuition lor London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OCE “ O ” and 0 A ” (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams. Business Studies and 
" Oateway " courses for the Open 
University individually planned 
programmes; guidance by graduate 
tutors FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
Oxford 64331 or write to 


W M M. Milligan. 
Principal. Dept CA2, 


:an. MBE. MA. 


’ BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Law, Costing, 
Banking. Insurance Marketing. OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 
to : 


Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, 0X2 6PR. 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 093), St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4. Tel. 01-348 6874. 
(Pounded 1910.) 


The University of 
Manchester 


Research Studentships 
in Arts 


Applications are Invited for 
these awards, tenable for one 
year and renewable, which 
are normally of the annual 
value of a State Studentship 
In Arts Subjects and are offered 
to graduates of any approved 
University. Particulars and 
application forma from the 
Registrar, The University. 
Manchester, Ml3 6PL: forms 
returnable by June 1st, but 
effort will be made to consider 
late applications from candi¬ 
dates who have had to await 
degree results Quote reference 
83/71/E. 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

SCHOOL OP BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

BA Honours Degree 
in Economics 


This three year full-time course 
has been designed particularly 
for those wishing to pursue a 
career in economics in the 
spheres of buRneis, industry 
or the public service. 


Full details may be obtained 
from : The Registrar, School 
of Business Studies, City of 
London Polytechnic, 84 
Moorgate, London. BC2M 6SQ. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT 


OTTOMAN BANK 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tfiat in accordance with 
Article 29 of the Statutes, the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Shareholders will be held on WEDNES¬ 
DAY, the 28 th April, 1971 , m THE GREAT EASTERN 
HOTfcL, (ESSEX ROOM), LIVERPOOL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2 . at 12.30 p.m. to receive a Report 
from the Committee with the Accounts for the year 
ended 31 st December, 1970 ; to propose a Dividend; 
and to elect Members of the Committee. 

By Article 27 of the Statutes the General Meeting is 
composed of holders, whether in person or by proxy 
or both together, of at least thirty shares, who, to be 
entitled to take part in the Meeting, must deposit 
their shares and, as may be necessary, their proxies, 
at the Head Office of the Company in Istanbul or at 
any of the various branches or offices abroad (in 
London at 23 , Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3 .; and in Paris 
at 7 rue Meyerbeer, 9 feme) at least ten days before 
the date fixed for the Meeting. 

The Report of the Committee and the Accounts 
which will be presented to the General Meeting are 
available to the Shareholders at the Head Office in 
Istanbul and at the offices in London and Paris. 

G. J. WARREN, 

Secretary to the Committee. 

29 th March, 1971 . 


EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Specialist Centra for Higher Education 

DIPLOMA COURSE 
IN MODERN STANDARD 
CHINESE (MANDARIN) 

The College offers a full-time one-year inten¬ 
sive course in modern standard Chinese. The 
course is designed for postgraduate students 
who wish to acquire the ability to read 
Chinese source materials relating to their 
particular discipline, and for post GCE 
Advanced level students who wish to learn 
to speak and read Chinese before proceeding 
to university degree courses. Full use is made 
of modern techniques of language instruction. 
Details of the course which commences in 
October 1971 may be obtained from the 
Registrar (Admissirons), Ealing Technical Col¬ 
lege, St. Mary's Road, London, W5 5RF. Tel: 
01-579 4111. 


University of Essex 

Department of 
Government 


ONE YEAR MASTERSHIP 
SCHEMES OF STUDY In : 


Understandable 

Economics 

Economics made easy at the 
ESSRA School of Economic 
Studies Evening classes at 
Victoria begin April 13th and 
15th, 7 p.m. 


1 POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR 
3 LATIN AMERICAN GOV¬ 
ERNMENT AND POLITICS 

3 SOVIET GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS 

4 UNITED STATES GOV¬ 
ERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Applications are Invited from 
graduates for admission in 
October 1971 to any of the 
above schemes of study leading 
to the award of the degree of 
MA. 


Subjects include : Economic 
definitions, Basic economic 
principles. Inflation, Employ¬ 
ment, Wages, Prices. Taxation, 
Subsidies (no previous know¬ 
ledge assumed). 12-week 
course £2. all materials sup¬ 
plied. 

Specific courses on Interna¬ 
tional Trade, The Classical 
Economists and Currenl Econo¬ 
mic Theories are available as 
follow-on courses 


Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms from the Registrar, 
University of Essex. Wlvenhoe 
Park. Colchester, Essex. 


Write or telephone for pros¬ 
pectus to the. Secretary, 
Economic and Social Science 


Research Association. 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. SW1 
Tel. 01-834 4266/4979 


BUSINESS 


PERSONAL 


You can't go wrong 
with an 
OTIS KING 
CALCULATOR 


Short of a computer this 
is the neatest, speediest 
and most accurate calcu¬ 
lator in the world. It 
multiplies, divides 
dose percentages, 
metric end exchange 
conversions, etc. 

—and in next to no 
time. Price £4.26 
(money beck if 
not completely 
satisfied). Send 
for free leaflet. 


Carbic Limited 


Dapt. EM 4 . 

54 Dundoneld Road, 
London, SW19. Tel ■ 



01-542 7023 


THE MINORITY RIGHTS GROUP’S 
first three reports : " The Two 
Irelands ” (a study of the community 
tensions and problems of the 
“ double minority ”) ; " Religious 
Minorities in the Soviet Union " 
and (Just published) " Japan's 
Outcastes —price 30p (plus 4Jp 
postage) each from M.R.O., 36 
Craven Street, London, WC2. 


RESEARCH and PERSONAL 
ASSISTANT needed by MP 
(Conservative) to help with the writing 
of books, speeches, news and letters. 

A good degree in Economics and 
Secretarial knowledge an advantage. 
Diligence and accuracy essential. 

Apply Box 2419. 


BUSINESS ASSESSMENTS COMPANY 
(Rgt) Economy and Expansion 
Consultants. Telephone 0244 23908 

for appointment. 


MBA INVESTMENTS Eastern 
American University, Canadian BSc. 
age 23, has studied extensively mutual 
fund performance Including corrective 
strategies and general investment 
decision making. Desires one-year 
position In UK/Europe In Investment 
or finance-related field before taking 
position ss university professor. 
Available August. 1971. Box No 2417 
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V Ifiw.wanttQmk|i»a5i&^^ 
world, you might try to reach it via the national dailies on a week 
day when mental barriers may be raised against everything but 
that day's essential tasks. * 

Or you can reach it via THE ECONOM 1ST, the 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday paper - the newspaper many 
businessmen buy at the office and then take home with them to 
enjoy in a calmer atmosphere. THE ECONOMIST stimulates 
minds iU9stwhen,rele&8edfrora the urgent of the working day,. 
they havefrehanee to think and assess iasim$»eac efully . 

There is, however, an urgency about TH|i , 

ECONOMIST because it^afteralbaaewspopsr. Wheh f - 
THE ECONOMIST goes to press on Thursday night ita editorial 
hasbeenrevisSd-rewritten^ibmcludetheTatestpftheimportapt 
events that have happened at home and ovsesdih throughout that"; V 
day, the latest thoughts on what may happen tomorrow. The 40 or 
more pages of in-depth coverage and comment an current world 
affairs and business contained in THE ECONOMIST every week 
are all up to the minute and well worth reading. 

That’s why the chaps with the big decisions to make 
start and end the week readingTHE EGONOM 1ST. 

And that’s why when you are reading it yourself (and 
when you are not) you could be putting your proposal to a very 
valuable and receptive audience. £860 can buy you a lot ofbusinsss 
over a weekend. 

Put THE ECONOMIST to work for you while you 
play and know that you cannot lose. 


'v 




The 

Economist 
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The cancer 
problem 
must be solved 


In the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund's up-to-date laboratories, trained 
minds are now uaing every weapon 
of modem science to fight all forms 
of cancer, including leukaemia. Now 
one of the world'e great research 
centres, the I.C.R.F. relies entirely on 
public support. Your donation, deed 
of covenant or legacy will help us to 
extend urgent research programmes 
showing much promise. 

The cancer problem must be solved. 
Please help now. 

Donations may be sent to: 

Hon. Treasurer. I.C.R.F. (Dept. 202). 
P.O. Box 123. Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, WC2A3PX 

Our National Giro Account number is 
6361001 


H.M. THE QUEEN 
PraaMent: 

Tie HaaoanWa 
AMwOfRvy 


?»&00I0 
Et j-|!g 


Lkeda'i len RaWt Ufeorataritt 


BANQUE FRANCAISE 
DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 




The General Meeting of 
Shareholders, under the 
presidency of Mr. Jacques 
Chaine, assisted by Mr. 
George Assemat, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board, 
was held on March 24, 
1971, in order to approve 
the accounts for 1970. 

The balance sheet, with 
its progression of 22%, 
shows a total amount 
of approximately FF.25 
billion. 

After the usual pro¬ 
visions and depreciation 
calculated so as to reduce 
to a nominal amount of 1 
Franc, the Bank's pre¬ 
mises, furniture and 
fixture, the Net Profit 
after Tax works out at 


FF. 10,651,909 as against 
FF.7,469,463 for the pre¬ 
vious yeaf, i,e. an increase 
of 42%. 

The dividend has been 
set at 7*75% and is cal¬ 
culated on a capital which 
was increased from FF.28 
million to FF.56 million, 
in July 1970, half of the 
increase being brought 
about by incorporation of 
reserves, and the other 
half by an inflow of fresh 
money. 

The total of the 
capital funds of the bank 
after appropriation of 
FF.3,982,900 to Reserves 
amounts to FF.88,200,000 
approximately. 


Centre for Office and Data technology 
in Hall 1 at the 1971 Hanover Fair 


Centro para T6cnica de Oficina e InformAtica 
en la Halle 1 durante la Feria de Hannover 1971 


CeBIT CeBIT 


H 


CENTRE FOR OFFICE AND DATA TECHNOLOGY 

Hanover 1971 

Thursday, 22nd — Friday, 30th April 

CeBIT has the answers for everyone with office 
problems (and anyone running an office has 
plenty): Organisational aids and equipment to make 
up for the lack of office staff and to make 
the best possible use of the manpower available. 

In CeBIT you will find the latest ideas in technology 
designed to achieve maximum business efficiency. 
CeBIT will point the way to the right business 
investment for the future. 

It is really important 
for you to visit CeBIT. 

Application forms for a sarias of Trade Conferences 
on the theme: "Information jSnd Organisation — the 
background to modem management- ban be obtained 
from the Deutsche Mesae- .und Ausstethings A-G, 

3 Hannover M a s aagaladndo, W Germany, 

Tel.: (05TI) 89*1, Telex 0922728. 


CENTRO PARATECNICA DE OFICINA E INFORMATICA 

Hannover 1971 

Jueves, 22 a Viamea, 30 de Abril 

CeBIT ofrece soluciones, qua necesitan para sus 
problemas, cuantos poseen una oficina. 

Medios auxiliares para suplir la falta de mano de obra, 
y para la utilizacidn Optima de la existente. 

CeBIT presents las noyedades tOcnicas, 
qua proporcionan rapidez y racionalizaciOn al 
desarrollo del trabejo. 

CeBIT muestra el camino que conduce al acierto 
en las Inversions* futures. 

Su visits al CeBIT 
es importante! 

La "Deutsche Masse- und Ausstellungs-AG, 

3 Hannover-Messegei&nde", TelOfone (05 Tl) 89-1, 

Telex 0922728, le proporciona material informativo 
sobre los congresos especaiizados, con el tema 
"La InformaciOn y Oifanizacttn. eomo b a ses de la 
modems dlrecddn dp la empress". 


Re«latered as a Newspaper, Authorised ad Second Clan Mall, Post Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow, 

‘ “' - - t 4 moHnn _lll>icMErAnhpr1 hv Tn.vlr>wi< I.td Mnldenhead. Publlahcd 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Erttleh funds 


Price. 

Mar 

24 

1971 

Price, 

Mar 

31 

1971 

Net red. 
yield. 

Mar 31. 
I97l§ 

*P 

Gross red. 
yield, 

Mar 31 

1971 

99»*m 

96 

Exchequer 6*4% 

British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3*a% 

1971 

99*%i 

99*’n 

4 040 

6-730 

94% 

85*4 

1968-73 

94*u 

94*4 

4-780 

6-025 f 

77**14 

65*4 

1976-79 

77*4 

77**14 

5-460 

7-185 1 

101% 

91*4 

Treasury 8*«% 

Treasury 8%% 

1980-82 

99’*,. 

101*4 

5-060 

8-555 f 

98*. 

90"m 

1984-86 

97% 

98*a 

5-345 

8-695 

82% 

74 

Funding 6'i% 

1985-87 

79* 

80*4* 

5-770 

8-750 / 

54% 

44% 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

53»a 

54*4 

6-200 

8-025 1 

74*ia 

66*a 

Funding 6% 

1993 

70‘ia 

7l*a 

5-935 

9-025 

101'®.. 

91*4 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3 % 

1994 

97 

100*. 

5 545 

9-335 

48% 

40’. 

1990-95 

45*4* 

47* 

5 965 

7-955 / 

82>« 

70 7 a 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

74*4* 

75*a* 

5-805 

9 110 1 

66% 

58 

Treasury 5%% 

War Loan 3’.% 

2008-12 

61'. 

63*. 

5 590 

8-870 1 

42% 

35% 

after 1952 

39*4 

40*. 

5 310 

8-955 r 

30 

25*4 

Consols 2*a% 


27*a* 

28* 

5-355 

8 920 f 


Eurobonds 


Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

Amerlbas 7*4% 

1978 

101*4-2*4 

IOI**-2*« 

7-29 

ASEA 8*«% 

1986 

96W. 

98-7 

8-80 

Beecham 8*4% 

1986 

97*4-8*4 

97*4-8*4 

8 35 

Calsse Natlonale des Tel. 8% 

1986 

94*4-5*4 

94**n5 , « 

8 45 

Carlsberg 8*4% 

1986 

97*4-8*4 

98-9 

8-80 

Coming International 8*s% 

1986 

99*t-l00*a 

100-1 

8 32 

Esso 8% 

1986 

96*4-7*4 

98*4-9*. 

8-01 

General Mills 8% 

1986 

95*t-d*4 

95*4-6*4 

8-33 

J Lyons 8*4% 

1986 

98*t-9*i 

99-100 

8 92 

Ontario Hydro 8*4% 

1986 

99*4-100*4 

99*4-100*4 

8 17 

Oslo 8*4% 

1986 

95-6 

95-6 

8-68 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8*i% 

1986 

94*4-6'* 

94-5 

9-05 

Plesscy 8*>% 

Quebec Hydro 8%% 

1986 

94*4-5*4 

94*4-5*4 

9-01 

1986 

95*>-6*. 

95*4-6*1 

8-61 

Transocean Gulf 8% 

1986 

96*4-7*4 

96-7 

830 


Prices, 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

Mar. 31, 
1971 

on 

week 

Mar. 

31 



Banks, other financial 



275*s 

215 

Algemcnc Bank 

FI 275-3 

»5 

6 2 

61 8 

48 7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 59 7 

H-l 

5 7 

336*4 

200 

Aust & NZ Bank 

292p 

t7 

3 4 

68*4 

48*4 

Bank of America 

$68*4 

1 I*. 

2 7 

481*4 

300 

B of Ireland 

320p 

5 

4-4 

956*« 

620 

B of Montreal 

715p 

P 113*. 

t 5 

4-4 

116*4 

98*4 

B Nac de Mexico 


5 3 

461*4 

266*4 

B of NS Wales 

322p 

1 

2 9 

440 

291*4 

B of Scotland 

440p 

f 45 

4-3 

2460 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2400 

15 

4-6 

294-9 

221 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 245*1 

4-3 

3-9 

70 T a 

55*4 

Bankers Trust 

$67*4 

. 3 

4 2 

452 

267*. 

Barclays 

442p 

. 25 

3 6 

348 

215 

Barclays DCO 

336p 

‘ 5 

3-9 

286*4 

178*4 

BOLSA 

233p 


4 2 

10*. 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

£10*. 

-i *. 

2 7 

78*. 

48*4 

Charterhouse Group 66p 


5-9 

59*. 

37*. 

Chase Manhattan 

$59*4 

. 2 

3 4 

69 

45*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

$69 

. 4*4 

4 2 

345 

179 

Commerzbank 

DM 26S'i 

• 7*1 

3 2 

M7 

155 3 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 168 8 

1 2 

7-5 

539 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 410*1 

2*. 

4-7 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3290 

40 

2 5 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 325 

+3 

2 6 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 266 

1 % 

3 4 

77*. 

56 

First Nat City 

$77*. 

4 4*. 

3-4 

260 

205 

Fuji 

Y 260 

► 3 

2 3 

260 

167*. 

Hambros 

242p 

93p 

1 14 

2 9 

137% 

73 

Hilt. Samuel 

1 12 

4-0 

39 3 

3*4 

IOS Mgnt 

$3*. 

! % 


II*. 

7 

Hongkong ft Sh 

£1 I'i 

• 1*14 

3-0 

205 

I22'i 

Klein wort Benson 

I64p 

! 6 

3-7 

6090 

5470 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 6060 

180 

2-7 

337 

220 

Kundenkredlt 

DM 329 

18 

30 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'lnd 

Fr B 1730 

5 

4-6 

445 

256*4 

Lloyds 

433p 

! 20 

3 2 

77'. 

52 

Manuf's Hanover T'st $77’i 

1 1 

4 0 

91400 

67800 

Mediobanca 

L 77980 

f 2070 

1 4 

161 

111*4 

Mercantile Credit 

161 p 

i 2 

3-7 

188*4 

93*4 

Mercury Secs 

I32p 

*24 

2 3 

406 

237*. 

Midland 

393 p 

+31 

4-1 

200 

135 

Mitsui 

Y 180 

3 

2 8 

180 

no 

Montagu Trust 

I35p 

+20 

2 4 

71 

S0% 

Morgan J P 

$70*. 

- r 2*4 

3 9 

325 

242*1 

Nat ft Grlndlays 

307p 

+20 

4 7 

7 94 

2 08 

Nat Australasia 

$A2-83 


3-9 

726 

65 

Nat Com Grp 

I24p 

-1-9*. 

3-6 

442 

256*4 

Nat West 

432p 

+ 19 

3 6 

160 

127*. 

Norsk Creditbk 

°/J29 

£l2*u 

1-1% 

7-0 

12*14 

IP,4 

Royal Canada 

4 % 

2 9 

580 

300 

Schrodert 

5l0p 

1 20 

1-8 

306'. 

140 

Slater Walker Secs 

244p 

* 9 

31 

3115 

2595 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B3020 

25 

4-3 

14900 

12525 

Soc Gen de Belgique 

1 Fr B 13550 

625 

5 0 

252 

I57’i 

Standard ft Chart 

252p 

18 

4-5 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr 318 

1-2 

3 6 

272 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y 270 

1 3 

2-2 

3300 

2475 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3205 

i 15 

2 5 . 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr 5 3950 

20 

2-6 

347 

207*. 

Union Discount 

347p 

4 9 

5 3 

173 

98*4 

United Dom Tst 

I72p 

4-6 

3 2 

58 

32*. 

Insurance 

Aetna Life ft Cas 

$57*i 

-'4 

2 B 

570 

305 

Allianz Verslch 

DM 380 


2-4 

96050 

S9400 

Ass Generali 

L 62980 

1-880 

0 9 

371 

251*4 

Comm Union 

371 p* 

i 19 

41 

337 

230 

Eagle Star 

337p 

1-23 

3-3 

142 

75 

Gen Accident 

I42p 

1 14 

3 5 

199 

1 18*4 

Gdn Royal Exch 

I99p 

16 

3-7 

268 

170 

Legal A General 

266p 

I 8 

3-5 

112 2 

67 8 

Nac Nedrlandn 

FI 70 4 

- 1-2 

2-8 

260 

178*4 

Pearl 

248p 

HO 

4-1 

205 

121*4 

Phoenix 

205p 

1 II 

3 7 

167*. 

I07* a 

Prudential 

IS7p 

1 II 

3 5 

314 

191*4 

Royal 

3l4p 

H6 

4-1 

462 

236*4 

Sun Alliance 

362p 

-1 10 

4-2 

228 

105 

Taisho Mar ft F 

Y 210 

8 

2 6 

343 

203 

Tokio Marine 

Y 328 

II 

1-7 

6100 

4100 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4500 

70 

3-7 


Prices, 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

Mar. 31. 
1971 

on 

week 

Mar. 

31 







112 

74»i 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

112p 

-I-5'a 

4-0 

87*i 

53 

Anheuser-Busch 

$83% 

1% 

ii. 

113*4 

75*i 

Bast, Charrlngton 

113*ip 

|-5% 

3-9 

163 8 

100 

Boh NV 

FI 163 8 

t 7 9 

2-2 

103 

61*4 

Courage 

lOOp 

j 1 

3 8 

145 

99 

Distillers 

142p 
$55% 

! 4*i 

4 3 

56*4 

38*« 

Distill Seagrams 

f % 

2 2 

440 

204 3 

Dortmund Union 

DM204 4 

1 0-1 

4 9 

157*. 

113*4 

Guinness 

I49p 

> 5 

4 3 

250 8 

170 8 

Hcmckcn 

FI 250 8 

184 

1-4 

77 

57 

IDV 

64p 


4-7 

224 

166 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 219 

5 

4-4 

19 

14*4 

Nat Distillers 

$18*. 

*4 

5-0 

380 

230 

Scottish ft Ncwc 

380p 

1 24 

3-2 

97', 

68*« 

Sth African Br 

78p 

1 % 

4 1 

105 

73*4 

Watney, Mann 

100'ip 

59*.p 

14% 

4-8 

61 

43*. 

Whitbread 'A' 

• 1% 

4-6 

267 

178*4 

Building, building materials 
Assoc Portland 267p 

t 8 

3 2 

147’, 

I0P. 

BPB Industries 

113p 
$42% 

1 1 

5 3 

76*. 

40 

Boise Cascade 

1 % 

0 6 

173*4 

108 

Bovis Holdings 

I40p 

! M 

3 6 

271 

229-1 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr 234-4 

*1 

4 2 

2030 

1570 

Cimentcries Briq 

Fr B 1920 

! 35 

5-7 

148*. 

103 

Costain 

I22p 

1 M 

4 5 

I37», 

90*. 

Eng China Clays 

103'tp 


2 6 

30100 

20510 

Italccmentl 

L 25000 


20 

150 

97*a 

Lalne ’A' 

I28p 

• 16 

2-3 

65*. 

36% 

London Brick 

65'ip 

1 2*i 

4-8 

72*i 

35% 

Marlcy 

58’ip 

13 

2-6 

216 

175 

Pilkmgton Bros 

216p 

16 

4 7 

74*. 

41% 

Redland 

62p 

1 1 

4 0 

I34H 

106 

Rugbv Portland 
Steetiey 

124'ip 

1 5*t 

2 5 

139 

92*i 

I39p* 

I58'*p 

1 10 

3 8 

197*. 

122% 

Tarmac 

i 2*i 

5 5 

197*4 

145 

Taylor Woodrow 

I93p 

14 

2 9 

187*. 

106 

Wimpey 

I23p 

13 

1-9 

146 

83% 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV 'A* I46p 18 

4-9 

75 

25*. 

CBS 

$38*4 

1 

3-7 

285 

155 

Granada 'A' 

285p 

1 18 

3-5 

171 

115 

Grand Metropolitan 

171 p 

< 15 

1 8 

44*. 

19*. 

Holiday Inns 

$42% 

*4 

0 5 

458*4 

317% 

Lyons‘A’ 

438p 

122 

2-7 

181*4 

108% 

Trust Houses-Forte 

I46p 

110 

3 4 

109 2 

70-1 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 88 6 

1 1 9 

4 5 

1229 

£ 

ANIC 

L 997 

17 

5-0 

37*4 

Amer Cyanamld 

$33*4 

2% 

3-8 

215 

128 7 

BASF 

DM 156 4 

124 

7-1 

I78*i 

114-2 

Bayer 

DM 146 3 

t 5-2 

5-5 

2900 

2170 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2875 

20 

0 8 

88*4 

59*. 

Dow 

$87 

1 

3-0 

143*4 

92*i 

Dupont 

$l38*i 

'1 

3-6 

297'i 

167% 

Flsons 

258p 

i M 

4-1 

35*. 

20>* 

W R Grace 

$34*. 

1% 

... 

260* a 

154% 

Hoechst 

DM 187 

1 5 

5 3 

290 

210% 

ICI 

254p 

1 16 

5-4 

204*i 

116% 

Laporte 

I28p 

l 5 

5 2 

41 

28*4 

Monsanto 

$40*4 

• 1% 


1129 

788 

Montecatinl-Edlson 

L 819 

19 

6 7 

630 

227% 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 520 

10 

2 0 

263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 229'i 

-0 3 

4-2 

2900 

2550 

Solvay ‘A’ 

Fr B2800 

f 5 

5 2 

162-9 

131 

St Gobain 

Fr 145 9 

1 1 

4 3 

420 

258 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 305 

3 

2 8 

46*i 

29*. 

Union Carbide 

$45'i 

1 

4 4 

4900 

3880 

Coal ft steel 

Arbed 

Fr B 4820 

80 

6 2 

30*i 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$21% 

- *4 

5 5 

17 60 

11-20 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 14 75 

-1-0-05 


ISO 

133-8 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr I56*i 

1-0-9 

5 1 

695 

480*i 

Flnslder 

I486 

, 3 

9-3 

150 1 

119 3 

Fried Krupp 

DM 143 

i2 9 

7-0 

204 

165 

Granges A B 

Kr 184 

2 

6 5 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Mar. 31, 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Mar. 

31 

91 

60*i 

Hoesch 

DM 78 6 

0 7 

6 3 

108 7 

70*. 

Hoogovcn 

FI 74-7 

3 2 

5-3 

180 7 

138 

Mannesmann 

DM 158 

-% 

6 9 

61 

51 

Nippon Steel 

Y 57 


8 8 

I42'i 

81-2 

Rhelnstahl 

DM 93 

-1% 

6 4 

I09*i 

73 1 

Thyssen Huctte 

DM 87 


8 0 

231 

180 3 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Fr 197 1 

Vo 1 

5 2 

39*i 

28*i 

US Steel 

$33 


7 3 

131% 

101% 

Uslnor 

Fr 117% 

0 6 

5 8 

120 

79 4 

Wendel Sidclor 

Fr 81 

2 7 

8 4 


Electrical, electronics 


235 

160 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 192 9 

j 0 9 

4 2 

244 

158 

ASEA 

Kr 231 

! 1 

4 3 

136% 

101% 

BICC 

I36p* 

1 5 

5 1 

483*i 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr 416% 

8 4 

3 3 

75 

‘48% 

Chloride Electric 

58p 

r % 

6-9 

74% 

25*. 

Comsat 

$74% 

1 4% 


385 

165 

Decca 

I87p 

. 12 

4 9 

282*i 

163 

EMI 

I83p* 

1 15 

4 8 

177 

104 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr 147 

3 

5 5 

279 

196 

LM Erlccson 'B' 

Kr 272 

1 5 

2 0 

112% 

60*i 

General Electric 

$112 

. 1% 

2 5 

I39»i 

89% 

GEC 

1 Op 

1 12% 

3 2 

.35*. 

20*4 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$33*i 

'• 

4-5 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 117 

1 

5 1 

152 

65*i 

Honeywell 

$107% 

*• 


48*. 

27 

Hoover 

$47% 

'• 


387 

223 

IBM 

$357*t 

• 2*i 

i 3 

311*4 

116 

Int Computers 

I38p 

1 12% 

8-1 

132% 

79*i 

Machines Bull 

Fr 98-9 

3 1 


827 

325 

Matsushita 

Y 520 

» 4 

i 9 

I037*i 

585 

Philips 

624p 

2 

3 1 

224% 

100 

Pfessey 

I22 P 

. 12 

4 1 

36 

18*. 

RCA 

$35% 

1 % 

2 8 

95 

61% 

RedifFusion 

84* ip 

,2% 

5-0 

242*1 

130 

Reyrolle Parsons 

I33p 

t 3 

11-3 

259'i 

178 

Siemens 

DM 218 8 

4 2 

3 i 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y 3919 

1 119 

0 4 

40% 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$36'i 

1 1% 

1-4 

134% 

61% 

Texas Instruments 

$102% 

2*i 


I82*i 

125 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 141% 

16 8 

2 8 

332‘i 

202*i 

Thorn Electrical 

288p 

+8 

1 9 

no 

64 

Toshiba 

Y 69 

3 

7 2 

51% 

31 

Western Union 

$46% 

- *4 

3 0 

83*4 

53% 

Westmghouse 

$81% 

13% 

2 2 


Engineering, shipbuilding 

* A* ICAn 


187% 

115 

Acrow ‘A’ 

I50p 

-18 

3 0 

227 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 222 

1 3 

2 3 

80% 

50 

BSA 

58p 


4 3 

257*i 

182*1 

Babcock ft Wlkox 

244p 

1 12 

4 1 

272*1 

100 

John Brown 

nip 

1-6 

10-4 

2135 

1360 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

FrS 1500 

+ 10 

3 3 

80*. 

54»a 

Cohen 600 

65'ip 

4 2*1 

6 3 

73'. 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

37'ip 

+ % 

2 7 

189-8 

136% 

Demag 

DM 185 

1 5*i 

4 3 

81 

17% 

B Elliott 

23p 

l 3 

5 4 

92't 

70 

Firth Cleveland 

81 p 

IS 

8 6 

332'a 

243% 

GKN 

330p 

126 

3 9 

210 

135 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 171 

t 1% 

4-1 

75% 

I2*t 

Harland ft Wolff 

I7p 

12 


61*4 

31% 

Head Wrlghtson 

36p 

3 

6-9 

138*4 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

36o 

+ 8 


99 

68 

IHI 

Y 92 

- 3 

6 5 

32*i 

8*i 

Inter Combstn 

II %p 

H% 


112 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

90 

14 

3 9 

51*4 

11*4 

Laird Group 

23p 



239-9 

164 

MAN 

DM 206 

T 13 

8 7 

112% 

56 

Mather A Platt 

56* ip 

*■ 

5 1 

325 

253% 

Metal Box 

288p 

4 10 

3 8 

91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 90 


6 7 

I32*i 

81*4 

Morgan Crucible 

HOp 

1 4 

4 3 

442 

295 

skfV 

Kr 425 

no 

2 9 

47*i 

2**4 

Serck 

37p 

1 1% 

4 0 

210 

127 

Simon Englng 

ISIp 

• 10 

5 0 

60 

33% 

Stone-Plait 

35p 

2*i 

7 1 

I47’i 

18 

Swan Hunter 

22p 

t 4 

( n ) 

3540 

3400 

Sulzor 

Fr S 3475 

t 50 

4 0 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Yamaichl Securities Co., and The First Boston Corporation * Ex dividend. \\ Ex capitalisation «J Ex rights, f Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date 
(ni Interim since reduced or passed. £ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 40p In £. 






io6 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stacks 

Price, 

Mar. 31. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

MaP. 

31 

380 

297*. 

Tube Investment, 

338p 

• 20 

5 2 

38 

IIS 

US Industries 

924*4 

1 *4 

2 5 

156*. 

55 

Vickers 

63 p 

6 

15 8 

122'* 

55 

Weir Group 

70p 

■ 27 

8 1 

353H 

I42S 

Food, pharmaceuticals" 

Allied Supplier. 260p 

1 31 

3 4 

55 

39H 

Assoc Brlrlsh Foods 

48',p 

1 3 

3 5 

52', 

30 

Assoc Fisheries 

42*ip* 

$96*. 

, 4*. 

7-6 

98*i 

62S 

Avon Products 

• I'» 

II 

262'i 

171*4 

Beechsm Group 

258p 

1 9 

19 

230 

156 8 

Beghln 

Fr 157 

0 9 

4 7 

242«i 

158*. 

Bovrll 

205p 

4 

5 4 

62*i 

46*. 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

54p 

. 2*, 

4-7 

88'. 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 56p 

. 3 

7 1 

49*. 

31*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$47*. 

I*. 

3 0 

8 86 

S 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA6 08 

0 12 


71H 

40*. 

Fitch Lovell 

65*ip 

1 8 

3 8 

44'. 

33*.. 

General Foods 

941*. 

*s 

3 1 

42'. 

24'» 

General Mills 

934', 

*4 

2 6 

420 

301 

Glaxo 

301 p 

22 

2 3 

43 

28*4 

Heinz 

943 

> ’• 

2 3 

181000 

126750 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 180750 1 250 

0 5 

45*4 

32'* 

Kraftco 

944*. 

'. 


2560 

1674 

l.’Oreal 

Fr 1768 

i 23 

0 9 

5494 

2545 

Motta 

L 2885 

15 


3440 

2680 

Nestlt 

Fr S 3440 

70 

2 0 

39*4 

26'. 

Pfizer 

837*. 

2'. 


62*. 

40'4 

Procter Gamble 

962*. 

1 'a 

2 3 

144*. 

75 

Ranks-HovK 

IlOp 

6', 

6 8 

278*. 

188*. 

Reckltt ft Col man 

208p 

7 

3 8 

5500 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4285 

. 15 

1 5 

62'. 

26*. 

Spiders 

29*.p 

2 


40 

22 

Swift 

940 

, 1 


139*. 

95*. 

Tate A Lyle 

I34p 

10 

7 5 

90 

63'. 

Unlgate 

86*,p 

3 

4 5 

3I2>> 

187*. 

Unilever 

23 5p 

1 5 

4 1 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 95 

1 8 

5 7 

181'. 

114*. 

United Biscuits 

I43p 

• 6 

4 7 

67'i 

25*. 

Motors, aerospace 

Bl MC 

4lp 

5 

2 3 

31'. 

12'. 

Boeing 

920*4 

1 


47*. 

30*. 

Caterpillar Tract 

947*. 

1 '• 

2 5 

35'« 

16', 

Chrysler 

826', 

\ '• 

2 3 

129-4 

84', 

Citroen 

Fr 97 2 

0-8 


430 

310*, 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 367 


2 4 

I83*. 

124 

Dunlop 

141 p 

• 1 

5 8 

3546 

2428 

Fiat 

L 2470 

32 

4 9 

52'. 

34’. 

Firestone Tire 

948*. 



62 

37*. 

Ford 

960*. 


4 0 

30 

16'. 

General Dynamics 

923*. 

2'. 


85 

67'. 

General Motors 

982 

f. 

1-0 

32’. 

21*. 

Goodyear 

830*. 

'. 

2 8 

228H 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I48p 

10 

B 8 

221 

130 

Honda 

Y 168 

1 

5 4 

370 

135 

Komatsu 

Y 216 

II 

1 9 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

911*. 

1 *4 


367 

156 

Lucas 

I76p 

. 10 

5 1 

16*4 

8*. 

Massey Ferguson 

9C II*. 

'4 


37*. 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchclln ‘B’ 

935 

2'. 


1700 

1064 

Fr 1388 

1 

II 

200 

138 

Nissan Motor 

Y 176 

9 

4 5 

25*. 

15*4 

N Am Rockwell 

924*. 

'. 


284 4 

232 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr 245 1 

0 4 

2 9 

3500 

2321 

L 2470 

70 


47»i 

IS 

Rolls-Royce 

18'tp 



141'. 

78*. 

Smiths Indust 

I03p 

' 1 

5 3 

245 

160 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

%227 

2 

3-5 

398 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 368 

19 

2 2 

40*. 

24 

United Aircraft 

939*. 



299'. 

I62*i 

Volkswagen 

DM212 

. 7*. 

4-4 

265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr 169 

• 1 

2 4 

48'. 

25 

Westland 

J2p 

■ 2 

9 4 

67 '1 

42 

Wilmot-Breeden 

43p 

1 

7 0 

560 

215 

Office equipment, photographic 

Canon Y 236 -6 

3 2 

84 

57‘. 

Eastman Kodak 

878*. 

*. 

1 7 

656 

365 

Fuji Photo 

Y 400 

7 

1 9 

1750 

1352 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner ‘A’ 

Fr B 1575 

20 

3 8 

205*. 

107*. 

141 p 

5 

2 0 

778 

372 

Nippon Optical 

Y 409 

, 9 

1 8 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti 

L 2600 

9 


193 

125 

Ozalld 

I93p 

• 3 

3 1 

I30*. 

51 

Polaroid 

99 ft 

I'. 


807 

428*. 

Rank ‘A’ 

807p* 

. 29 

1 1 

III*. 

66H ! 

Xerox 

8106 

. 1 

0 8 

190 

135 

Paper, publishing 

Borrcgaard 

Kr 135 

4 

5 9 

280 

134 

Bowater Paper 

I43p 

8 

7 1 

90 

57*i 

Bunzl Pulp 

67 p 

4 

6 2 

35*4 

23’, 

Crown Zollerbach 

833*. 


3 6 

135 

I02S 

DRG 

I33p 

-i -8 

5-4 

33 7 . 

21*4 

MacMillan Bloedel 

8C 26*. 

1 '. 


55*4 

II*. 

McGraw Hill 

920*. 

'. 

2 9 

148*4 

105 

News of the World 

I37p 

- 1 

6 8 

160 

80 

Pearson Longman 

I05p 

1 

4-8 

276*4 

121 

Reed Int 

I33p 

(7 

9-4 

374 

25l'« 

WH Smith 'A' 

374p 

24 

2 8 

H7*i 

57*. 

Thomson Org 

76p 

1 9 

9 5 

83H 

49*4 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 

68'»p* 

r 7 

31 

630 

425 

Hammersons ‘A* 

583p 

1-28 

1-0 

148 

96S 

Land Securities 

143'ap 

1 IS'. 

2 6 

80 

51*4 

LMS 

BK, 

• 5 

2 5 

145 

86S 

MEPC 

1 5'a 

3-0 

226H 

I4IS 

St Martins 

21 Ip 

r-,23 

2 5 


JOSS 

SG Immobillare 

L 362 

1 15 

6 9 ' 


I22p 

j 10 

4 2 

-iVU 


Prices. 

1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

M.r 



stocks 

Mar. 31. 

on 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

31 



Transportation 




31'. 

15*. 

American Alrilnas 

S28*. 

-M's 


220 

142', 

Brit A Comm 

1&. 

1 10 

4-3 

72 

50*. 

Canadian Pacific 

*4 


270 

97', 

Cunard 

M4p 

1 9 

4 3 

410 

196 

Furness Withy 

384p 

19 

3-9 

21*. 

13 

Greyhound 

821'. 

1 *4 


1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y 1700 

-1 

2-4 

183-8 

106 

FI 183 

+3 

4-4 

90 

54 

Lufthansa 

DM 89 

H 

2-2 

145 

98*. 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I24p 

+4 

5 7 

18*. 

8 

Pan American 

116*4 

+H 


246*. 

158*. 

P ft O Defd 

200p 

Fr S7I0 

4-15 

6-1 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

5 

4-2 

26*. 

10 

TWA 

SI9H 

1-S 


33 

12', 

UAL 

830*4 

»*. 




Stores 




539 

320 

Bijenkorf 

K 

7 

4-4 

150 

91*4 

Boots Pure Drug 

46 

2-8 

200 

116*4 

Brit Home 

200p 

. M 

2-9 

186*4 

I27'a 

Burton Group 

lOOp 

1 7 

3-0 

178 

101*4 

Debenhams 

I78p 

1 17 

5-9 

232*. 

153-9 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 157'. 

-I's 

665 

292 

Galerlas Precdos 

rc' 

66 

3-2 

233H 

175 

Grattan Ware 


31 

38 

22*. 

Great Atlantic 

831 

l-»4 

4-1 

307 

246*. 

GUS ‘A' 

30lp 

1-8 

3-3 

144 

90 

House of Fraser 

I44p 

4-14 

4 9 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr B 2030 

20 

4 3 

383 

276 

Karstadt 

DM 377 


2-6 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

DM267 

i 7 

3-3 

674 

444 2 

La Redoute 

Fr 448 

5 

2-0 

375 

281'* 

La Rlnascente 

L 283*4 

2*4 

2-8 

37 

18*4 

Marcor 

833*. 

1 *4 

2-4 

337 

253*4 

Marks ft Spencer 

328p 

Y 318 

. 7 

2-8 

347 

251 

Mltsukoshi 


2-8 

4-30 

2 26 

Myer Emporium 

8A2-28 



123 

63 

Neckermann 

DM 107*. 

1 7 

1-9 

292 

146 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 146 

4-7 

2-7 

66*. 

37H 

JC Penney 

863*4 

1 2 


221 

136 

Prlntemps 

Provld Clothing 
Sears ’A’ 

Fr 136 

5*> 

1-4 

222 

145 

218p 


3 3 

154 

84*. 

I59p 

883*. 

1 ' 7 

3-9 

86*. 

51*. 

Scars Roebuck 

1*4 

I 6 

83*4 

51 

Tcsco Stores 

60p 

15', 

2 2 

I05H 

78*4 

United Drapery 

I03',p 

1 6 

4 9 

53 

25*. 

Woolworth 

852*4 

1*. 

2 3 



Textiles 




so*. 

31*. 

Burlington 

845*. 

if. 

3 1 

112*. 

58*4 

70 

39'. 

Carpets International 73p 

Coats Patons 52*,p 

* 3 
t-4*. 

8 9 

6 7 

151*4 

98*. 

Courtaulds 

I22p 

Fr 93 1 

+ 6 

5 6 

105 

92 3 

Dollfus-Mieg 

2 1 

3 5 

40*. 

25*. 

English Calico 


i 2 

7-1 

4135 

2500 

Snla Vlscosa 

101 

5 2 

56 

26 

Stevens, JP 

836*4 

! H 

6 6 

98 

70 

Teijin 

Y 78 


7-7 

167 

105 

Toray Ind 

Y 115 

5 

7-4 

56*4 

37*, 

Woolcombers 

48*»p 

' ', 

3-1 



Tobacco 




336 

220 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

336p 

1 18', 

3-7 

151*4 

100 

Gallaher 

II Op* 

13 

8 6 

91*. 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

77'ap 

4 8*. 

61 

68*. 

34H 

RJ Reynolds 

868 

H 




Utilities 




53*. 

40H 

AT ft T 

848*4 

1 H 

5-4 

720 

630 

Chubu 

Y 700 

-16 

7 1 

865 

670 

Chugoku 

Y 715 

ISO 

7-0 

35*. 

22*. 

Cons Edison 

826*. 

1 '. 

6 8 

2645 

2220 

EBES 

Fr B2645 


5-7 

1930 

1632 

Intercom 

Fr B 1890 

HO 

6 2 

753 

635 

Kansal Electric 

Y 753 

1 3 

6-6 

233*. 

149', 

RWE 

DM 194 

• f, 

4-1 

720 

610 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 695 

15 

7-2 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 89 

1 

6 7 



Investment trusts 




196 

122*. 

Alliance Trust 

I96p* 

HI2 

2-9 

122 

as, 

Atlas Electric 

I22p 

4-7*, 

3 1 

100 


BET Deferred 

lOOp 

73p 

f-6'« 

5-0 

88*. 

48*1 

British Assets 

+5H 

2-0 

127 

88 

Cable ft Wireless 

12/p 

r-7*i 

3-0 

141*. 

95 

Foreign ft Col 

I33p 

1-5 

2-2 

127 

85 

Globe Investment 

I27p 

t 10 

2-8 

109*. 

78'. 

Industrial ft Gen 

I09p 

14 

3-8 

52*, 

33*. 

Mercantile Inv 

48*«p 

1 2 

4-3 

246's 

202-4 

Robeco 

FI 235 9 

5-6 

4-9 

199 

158-9 

Rollnco 

FI 186-1 

f 0-2 

1-1 

99*. 

57*. 

Wltan Investment 

77p 

1 5*s 

2-3 



Multi-product, miscellaneous 

2-3 

477-9 

340 

Air Liquids 

Fr 389 8 

+ 18 

16ft 

1163 

BSN 

Fr 1170 

-17 

15 

93*. 

66*. 

Bookers 

79',p 

142'ip 

»-2H 

7-0 

226*. 

140*. 

British Match 

12 

6-7 

58*4 

40*. 

British Oxygen 

53'tp 

1-2 

5 6 

88'. 

66'. 

British Ropes 

87'ap 

1-4', 

4-9 

41'« 
2B2*i 

28*4 

120 

Cope Allman 
Dalgety 

De La Rue 

% 

■4 ’* 

12 

8-3 

(?) 

226H 

117 

% 

-4 

8-3 

31'. 

15 

Engelhard Minerals 

H 

1 3 

29 

9*. 

Gulf ft Western 

828*. 

HH 


57 

30 

Halliburton 

855*. 

-H 

1-9 

405 

153*4 

Hays Wharf 

405p 

4-27 

1-9 

878 

475 

Hudson's Bay 

878p* 

f 13 

2-4 

61*. 

30'. 

IT ft T 

859 

»'■ 

1-9 

303H 

215 

Inchcapc 

284p 

14 

3-5 

165 

113 

Cltoh 

Y 156 

+3 

3-8 

28H 

7H 

Llng-Temco-Vought $13*4 

4-'* 

... 

, . 

. .JLtti.. 
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Prices, 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



■Cocks 

Mar. 31. 

on 

Mar. 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

31 

159 

104 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y 158 

1 1 

4-4~ 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 206 

+9 

3*4 . 

185 

117'. 

S Pearson a Son 

I47p 

1 4 

3' 

40*. 

22H 

TRW 

539*4 

H 


28*. 

17*. 

Tenneco 

527H 

*4 


30 

7', 

Textron 

528*4 

1 

3 2 

91 

56H 

Thomas Tilling 

9lp 

L 12 

4-0 

183'. 

131*. 

Turner a Newall 

I4ip 

1 

7-3 



Oil 




539 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr 535 

- 4 

2 5 

572*. 

342', 

BP 

430p* 

HO 

4-9 

427*. 

237', 

Burmah Oil 

350p 


4-6 

205*. 

150'. 

Cle Pet roles 

Fr 160 8 

+ 1-5 

4-1 

103 9 

60-1 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 9B’a 

+’• 

40 

32*. 

22'. 

Gulf Oil 

530H 

+', 

50 

57*. 

36*. 

Mobil Oil 

555H 


4-3 

4000 

2004 

Petroflna 

Fr 8 3685 

95 

2-9 

33*4 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

53IH 

*. 


153*. 

114-2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 145 5 

1 0-2 

5-0 

411*4 

281*4 

Shell Transport 

SST 

110 

4 3 

58', 

38 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 
Standard Oil (Indiana 

*4 

5-0 

60'. 

35', 

1)559*. 

1 '4 

3 9 

79*. 

51*4 

Standard Oil (NJ) 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 

579*4 

12*. 

4 7 

85 

51 

173*4 

*. 

3 7 

37', 

24 

Texaco 

536H 

1*. 

4-4 



Gold mines—finance 



385 

275 

Anglo-American 

305p 

10 

3-1 

330 

217*. 

Charter Cons 

228p 

5 

3-3 

317', 

214 

Cons Gold Fields 

2l8p 

10 

3 4 

987', 

681*4 

General Mining 

805p 

1 5 

5-4 

29 

12*4 

J'burg Cons 

£13 

»H 

3-6 

700 

475 

OFSIT 

700p* 

125 

6-5 

750 

575 

Rand Selection 

615p 

5 

4-1 

290H 

195 

Union Corp 

I98p 

5 

3-6 



Mines, metals 




29', 

20H 

Alcan 

|C 24', 

1 1 


74 

47 

Alcoa 

562', 

2H 


3500 

2600 

Alusulssc 

Fr S 3030 

-50 

2 6 

40 

29 

Amer Met Cllm 

532*4 

-H 

4-3 

32*. 

19*. 

Anaconda 

522H 

»H 

8-4 

262', 

89 

CAST 

89p* 

-5 

8-6 

302*, 

175 

De Beers Defd 

227p 

1 15 

3-6 

71*4 

53 

Delta Metal 

61 p 

f *■ 

6 9 

182', 

123', 

Falconbridge 

5C 147*, 

1 3', 


47*. 

33H 

Inter Nickel 

544H 



47 f 4 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

228p 

1-6 

5-5 

56 

34*. 

Kennecott 

539'. 

+2H 

6-<+ 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

88p* 

1-6.. 

7 1 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

IkltlS 



595 

206 

388 

172 1 

Metailgesollschafei w*DHmO 
Pechlney v fritter \ ' 


2 2 

5 0 

135 

82 1 

Penarroya 

Ft JWI 

- 468 

4-0 

367', 

128 

Pocgletersrust Plat 

I45p>,( 

529*. 

+ir 

6-3 

37 

22*, 

Reynolds Metals 
RTZ 

- ,r . 

3-8 

352', 

210 

250p 

1-2 

2-3 

275 

115 

Roan Cons 

205p* 

t 2 

20-3 

987', 

505 

Selection Trust 

540p 

► 2 

30 

1965 

1682 

Union Minlere 

FrB 1890 

- 25 

4-5 

5-24 

4 17 

Western Mining 

5A5 24 4AM* 29 

0-2 

230 

147', 

Zamanglo 

I84p* 

-l 




Plantations, etc 




297'a 

207*i 

Consolidated Tea 

288p 

-6 

10 4 

I75H 

127', 

Guthrie 

I66p* 

, 1 

9 0 

29 

20 

Highlands ft Low 

28*,p 

- *4 

9 5 

57', 

33*4 

Jokal 

40p 


12-5 

237', 

190 

Longbourne 

220p 

16 

13 6 

19*4 

14*4 

Plantation Hldgs 

I7',p 

- *1 

11-4 


Monty Marfcot Indicators 

Short-term Eurodollar rates tended to ease, but for the secoriH 
week running rates on United States Treasury 3-month bills 
hardened Absence of any budget relaxation in restrictions took 
the investment dollar premium higher 

Bank Rate 7% (from 7'.%, 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates 


7 days’ notice: 


Clearing banks 

5 

Discount houses 

5*4 

Local authorities 

8*4-8', 

3 months’ fixed. 


Local authorities 

7V7H 

Finance houses 

7*4-0 

Interbank rate 


7 days' 

8'. 

Treasury Mils 


3 months' 

6*. 

Eurodollar deposits 


7 days' notice 

4H 

3 months' 

5*4 


Eurostarling deposits (In Paris) 


2 days' notice 

3 months' 

9 

8*. 

Now York 

\ 

Troaaury bill* 

3 52 

Certs, of deposit 

3 90 

Sterling: Spot rate 52-4169 

Forward discount 


(3 months’) 

l*i« cents 

Forward cover (3 months') 

Annual Int. cost 



Investment currency: 

Investment $ 19H% prem 


Covered arbitrage margins In favour of 

(3 month*’) Lsst week % This week % 


Treasury Mils 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 
Eurodollar/E 


London Hi London ,7 j, 

N. York “H. N. York H 

N. York Hi London *u 


Uncovered arMtrage margins (7 days’) 
Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans London 2 ,, u 

-a. ef I.. . ^1 . | HI. 


London 


3H 

IT. 





Beware of foreign 

entanglements. 

If you do business in the U.S., you know quickly and smoothly anywhere in the U.S. 
all about foreign entanglements. How? Personal attention—more than your ac- 

The simple export collection that took count has ever had. 
three budget-busting months. The delayed for- And we avoid the log-jam of paperwork 

eign remittance that almost cost you your best in New York by slipping you in through 
supplier. The commercial letter of credit that Philadelphia. 

never did arrive. Foreign trade sans foreign entanglements. 

There’s no need to lose your head, though. That’s what you need. That’s what we deliver. 
Just come in and talk to us. We get things done We’re at 5 TVump Street, London. 



ThtFml Pennsylvania Banking and Tiusl Company Membet t ederal Deposit Insurance Coi potation 
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Saotloniof fheHonv Konv-Kowloon tunnel road link beta* SMsmbled on the waterfront. 


harbour is one of the busiest 
stretches of water in the world. Every day 
700,000 commuters must be ferried from 
Hong Kong to the mainland and a vast 
quantity of goods shipped. The ferries move 
fast—but it’s slow going for the lighters, 


But soon traffic will cross quickly by road 
—through a British-built twin-tube steel 
tunnel. AcontractBritishSteel helped to win, 
in the face of fiercecompetition from abroad. 

The problem was to provide a mile-long 
underwater road link quickly and cheaply— 
with minimum disruption of harbour traffic. 
The answer—giant steel sections assembled 


British Steel builds 
a short-cut to Hong Kong 


ashore, then floated into petition and sunk 
into a dredged trench. British Steel is sup¬ 
plying the steel, fabricating the sections and 
launching them. On-site construction is by 
Redpath Dorman Long Limited, part of 
BSCsConstructional Engineering Division. 

The tunnel will be finished in 1972. Each 
of the tubes will contain a 22-ft. carriage¬ 
way. The tunnel will be able to take a total 
of 70,000 vehicles daily—including Hong 
Kong's British-style double-decker buses — 
with room to spare. Traffic will be speeded, 
costs stabilised and communications main¬ 
tained—even under typhoon conditions! 

The Hong Kong tunnel is typical of the 


major projects BSC's Constructional En¬ 
gineering Division is involved in through¬ 
out the world—projects which include the 
RioNiteroi Bridge inBrazil,the Anglesey and 
Invergordon aluminium reduction punts, 
the Tsing Yi power station in Hong Kong 
and the extensions to the Jurong power 
station at Singapore. 

client: The Cross-Harbour Tunnel Company 
Ltd. consulting engineers: Scott Wilson Kirk¬ 
patrick A Partners in association with Freeman 
Fox A Partners, main contractors: Trans 
Harbour Constructors Ltd. (a consortium led 
by Costain International Ltd.) steelwork sub¬ 
contractor: Redpath Dorman Long Limited, 
BSC Constructional Engineering Division. 


British Steel CorpOFatidh 
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Financially-United Nations 

Girard is contributing to an inviting investment climate in Yugoslavia. 

Our subsidiary, the Girard International Investment Corporation, is part of IICY, a pioneer 
company assisting with joint ventures of economic advantage to Yugoslavia and profitable to 
foreign investors. 

Our fellow participants include some 50 banks throughout Europe and Japan, and three other 
U.S. banks. Charles Barlow of Girard's London office is a director of IICY. 

In Yugoslavia and throughout the world, Girard is where the action is, financially. We can 
help in virtually any international banking matter. Contact us at (01) 248-7001. 83/84 Queen Street, 

London, EC4N ISQ, England. , , 
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Letters 


Steel industry 

Sir —Your article entitled “ Is British steel 
really worth an investment of £3 billion ? ” 
(March 13th) contains the suggestion that 
the Treasury is sceptical about the con¬ 
struction of a new 10 million to 12 million 
tons per annum plant “. . . when the 
necessary tonnage could be imported more 
cheaply from lower-wage, highcr-prodluc- 
tivity countries of which Japan is the 
prime example.'* This contention cannot 
go unchallenged for it is baaed upon 
potentially dangerous assumptions. 

First, the International Iron and Steel 
Institute has predicted that the annual 
production of world steel will increase 
from 660 million tons in 1970 to 1,100 
million tons in 1980, and that world steel 
supply and demand will remain in balance 
for a long time to come. Other commen¬ 
tators arc less confident that production 
will rise sufficiently quickly, so that thr 
idea of “ cheap ” imported steel in future 
years may prove to be illusory. Secondly, 
if we choose to import ingots, wc cease to 
be masters of our own fate. The recent 
negotiations over crude oil prices arc suffi¬ 
cient indication of the vulnerability of 
consumer countries. It is, of course, true 
that stcclmaking in the United Kingdom is 
increasingly dependent upon imports of 
iron orr and coal, but these are commo¬ 
dities for which long-term contracts could, 
and should, be negotiated, as, for example, 
the Japanese arc doing in Australia. In 
addition, steelmaking technology will not 
remain stationary in the future, and there 
are already promising indications that the 
dependence of blast furnaces on high- 
quality coking coal may be reduced still 
further by the use of briquetted fuels. The 
effect of steel imports on the balance of 
payments may therefore be greater than 
your article suggests. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
the past record of the British steel indus¬ 
try compares favourably to that of most 
other countries, and if our competitive posi¬ 
tion has slipped a little of late, a major 
cause has been under-investment. Let us 
not prejudice the continuing development 
of a profitable steel industry by failing to 
invest now.—Yours faithfully, 

Robert D. Walker 
University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire , Cardiff 

Insurance and EEC 

Sir —May a continental insurer be allowed 
to explain why he finds it difficult to share 
your views in “ Insurance: an EEC test 
case” (March 13th)? 

The foreign business of British insurance 
is, in its entirety, transacted in countries 


where insurance is under state supervision, 
and the companies transacting it have 
accepted the restrictions inherent in it. The 
prototype of that supervision is that in 
Switzerland, and Swiss insurance has a 
considerable foreign business. Similarly, 
German companies had a substantial 
foreign business until they lost it after the 
two wars, and they come under a state 
supervision essentially identical to that 
in Switzerland. So there is obviously no 
connection between the success of a 
country's insurance abroad and the fact 
that it is being supervised in its homeland. 

Further, your article failed to men¬ 
tion the curious inconsistency of practice 
in Britain itself. If one deals with an 
officer of a British life office, he is certain 
to be an actuary, ic, a highly competent 
professional man. If, however, one has to 
do with an officer of a British motor car 
insurance office, there will be an uneasy 
feeling, since anybody can become manager 
of such an office provided only he—or 
somebody else—has put up the necessary 
amount of money; what if he should, 
perhaps, be one of the incurable 
optimists who always believe they can 
succeed with 20 per cent less premium 
than all others ? Obviously, the British 
system functions so well in life assurance 
because it is supplemented by the Institute 
and the Faculty of Actuaries, and so badly 
in non-life insurance because there is 
nobody who sees to it that only competeni 
people are allowed to manage such com¬ 
panies. In other words, the freedom with 
which British life companies arc working 
becomes anarchy as soon as one enters 
non-life insurance. Seen with continental 
eyes, the British are to be envied for their 
system so far as life assurance is concerned ; 
but as to non-life insurance, their system in 
its present form is simply indefensible, and 
every continental insurer or supervisory 
office will strive to prevent the already too 
long casualty list of British motor car 
insurers from being prolonged by the 
addition of continental ones.—Yours 
faithfully, Wolfgang Sachs 

Dusteldorf , Germany 


Ulster 

Sir —It would seem clear that there never 
will be peace in Northern Ireland with the 
present religious and political set-up. 

Therefore it would appear that the best 
thing the Government of Great Britain 
can do is to say to Northern Ireland that 
“as from January 1, 1972, we arc pulling 
out and you can sort out your own prob¬ 
lems. No longer arc we prepared to pour 
millions of pounds each year into Northern 
Ireland in exchange for abuse and destruc¬ 
tion.” 

It is suggested that the British Govern¬ 
ment should undertake to aid any inhabi¬ 
tants of Northern Ireland who wish to 
come to Britain to live prior to January 
1, 1972 ; and as from that date the inhabi¬ 
tants of Ireland and of Northern Ireland 
should be subject to all the penalties and 
restrictions applied to other foreigners. No 
longer should they be feather-bedded at 


A the expense of the British taxpayer. 

Perhaps some of your readers with a 
specialised knowledge of the problems of 
Northern Ireland would like to state 
reasons for or against abandoning the 
people of Northern Ireland to their own 
fate. The thought of having to work out 
their own salvation might bring them to 
their senses. If they wish to kill one another 
that is their affair, but to abuse and kill 
our troops who are sent out to help them 
is another matter.—Yours faithfully, 
Teignmouth, Devon E. R. F. Southgate 


South Africa 

Sir —Mr R. Minturn Sedgwick (Letters, 
March 20th) expresses certainty that the 
lot of non-whites in South Africa has been 
deteriorating. In his book “ African 
Opposition in South Africa ” (Stanford : 
Hoover Institution, 1967), Professor 
Edward Fcit points out that the South 
African system has been one in which 
“ benefits could come to whites only if 
blacks also benefited, even if not to the 
same extent. . . . Whites could not profit 
by any decrease in African welfare, for 
African purchasing power, among other 
things, was a crucial part of economic 
growth.” As a result of that growth, the 
author indicates improvement in living 
standards has been rapid enough to exceed 
the blacks’ rising expectations. 

That black living standards (including 
educational opportunities) have been 
steadily improving is also made clear by 
Mr George F. Kcnnan, of Princeton 
University’s Institute for Advanced Study, 
in an article published by the American 
quarterly Foreign Affairs (January, 1971). 
Mr Kennan argues convincingly that boy¬ 
cotts and other schemes to damage the 
South African economy would hurt the 
blacks, not help them. 

Especially since he cites no evidence, 
Mr Sedgwick’s statement carries much less 
weight than the conclusions of Kennan and 
Feit.—Yours faithfully, 

Kenneth II. W. Hilbokn 
University of Western Ontario 


Middle East 

Sir —Mr Salah El Serafy (Letters, April 
3rd) suggests that irrespective of the 
specifics of the United Nations’ 1967 
resolution any Middle East settlement that 
does not restore the status quo ante the 
June war would fall outside the UN’s 
authority. 

This is surely incorrect. To restore the 
status quo is to return to a state of war 
•across borders that were no more than 
battle lines, and to exchange Israeli for 
Egyptian and Jordanian occupation of 
areas of maximum Palestinian interest. 
There is little in the UN charter to sanctify 
such a status quo. By accepting the UN 
resolution, Egypt, Jordan and Israel have 
concluded that there should be no return 
to the status quo. 

To move from the previous state of 
war to a new state of peace these parlies 
must learn the noble art of compromise, 
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including territorial compromise. There is 
nothing in <che UN charter or the UN 
resolution which interdicts such com¬ 
promise. It is only the maximalists on each 
side who are opposed to territorial com¬ 
promise. The great powers, whose histories 
are littered with territorial acquisitions, 
may support the maximalist demands of 
one side or another for their own selfish 
reasons but this does not make these 
demands any the less maximalist and 
opposed to the spirit of compromise, the 
essential precondition for peace.—Yours 
faithfully, H. J. MacMooi.ron 

London, NW3 

Sir —You say (March 27th) that acceptance 
of an Israeli peace offer would be achieved 
by the Egyptians at the price of their land 
and pride. This ignores the fact that the 
traditional boundary of Egypt runs 
diagonally across Sinai from Suez to El 
Arish. Thus the Egyptians would be giving 
up virtually nothing which has traditionally 
been part of their country. Bearing in mind 
what Germany had to give up after the last 
war as the price of its aggression, the 
Egyptians arc getting off very lightly 
indeed. Germany had to give up totally 
the major German population centres of 
Breslau, Stettin, Danzig and Koenigsberg. 
All Egypt would lose is one very small 
townlct (El Arish), and some barren desert. 
—Yours faithfully, H. Kent 

London, NW3 


Malaysia 

Sir —Mr Ismail Hussein (Letters, March 
13th) accuses the western press of merci¬ 
lessly and unfairly persecuting the Malay 
people in Malaysia after May 13, 1969. 

Prior to May 13th, the western press 
contributed a lot to Malaysia in bringing 
out Malaysia’s legality against the then 
President Sukarno’s confrontation policy. 
The western press also published articles 
favourable to Malaysia in the dispute with 
the Philippines over the latter’s claim to 
Sabah. It gave wide publicity to the forma¬ 
tion of the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (Ascan), which would lead to 
regional co-operation between Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia, the Philippines and 
Thailand. All these features of Malaysia 
have won the admiration of many nations 
for the country. 

Game May 13, T969; the journalists 
who were in Malaysia covering the general 
elections of May 10th, and who stayed 
behind during the riots, certainly must 
have had a very good picture of the 
situation. The reports they made were not 
against the Malays in general, but against 
certain groups of Malays who sparked the 
trouble from the Malay sector of Kuala 
Lumpur. Naturally, the other Malays who 
were not involved in the riots were out¬ 
raged at the western press. 

What then must the journalists do to 
deserve the confidence of the Malays ? 
Would it be better for a Malay authority 
to dictate to them about the May 13th 
incident ? I am sure journalists do not 
Hke to be told what to write. It would 


not serve their purpose. Besides, this woulc^ 
not be freedom of the press. Despite these 
accusations, I still believe that the western 
press did a good job.—Yours faithfully, 
Middlesbrough Lim Guan Leonc 


Laos 

Sir —In your article on the difficult 
withdrawal of South Vietnamese troops 
from Laos (March 27th), you comment 
that (> it is curious ” that opponents of the 
war “ should find satisfaction in the 
apparent discomfiture of the regular 
soldiers of a non-communist army at the 
bands of the regulars of a communist 
country that is trying to export its system 
of government by armed force.” I suggest 
that you cannot know if this analysis of 
the situation in South Vietnam is a true 
one. Whether, during the past decade, 
Nordi Vietnamese regulars have been 
attempting to impose a communist govern¬ 
ment on the people of South Vietnam or, 
conversely, whether American and South 
Vietnamese regulars have been forcing 
non-communist government down their 
reluctant throats, can only be known by 
determining which system the people of 
the south want for themselves. The present 
situation in Indochina makes such a 
determination impossible. 

Many opponents of the war do not 
claim to know which analysis of the 
situation is the true one. We feel merely 
that, without an answer to this crucial 
question, the expenditure of vast resources 
on one side or the other is not only 
immoral but, in the last analysis, may 
well be in vain.—Your faithfully, 
Newcastle upon Tyne Alice L. Givan 

Lake Michigan 

Sir — I see Lake Michigan ancf presum¬ 
ably all the Great Lakes arc particularly 
liable to pollution, partly because so little 
water flows into them (April 3rd). 

I wonder if diverting the waters of the 
Mississippi would not remedy the matter; 
they are near; they must be abundant; 
the operation should not be beyond the 
capabilities of the combined Canadian and 
American economies. 

In fact, some would say that if 
“conservation” means anything at all, 
some suchlike process is the least they 
can do if the problem is really as serious 
as your article made it out to be.—Yours 
faithfully, T. F. Coen 

Ipswich, Suffolk 


We will bury you 

Sir —From your childish review of “We 
Will^Bury You” (March 27th), only one 
gem of illumination emerges: your reviewer 
has a prejudice against ex-army officers, 
especially brigadiers. In case we missed 
the point the first time, he repeats it. 

What he does not say is what is wrong 
with brigadiers ? That they reached higher 
up the tree than colonels ? What, for that 
matter, is wrong with colonels ? Two of 
the most erudite men I have ever met, 


in any walk of life, are colonels; and both 
contributed to “ We Will Bury You.” 

Such systematic prejudice does your 
reviewer little honour. And since the article 
is unsigned, and one must therefore 
assume it to represent the views of The 
Economist , it brings your paper little credit 
either.—Yours faithfully, Brian Crozier 
London, W / 

Europe 

Sir —In his letter criticising Mr John 
Kissin’s and mine, Mr David Green (March 
13th) states that in the EEC “ there is no 
central power capable of enforcing a 
decision.” He appears not to know that 
the decrees of the Commission and deci¬ 
sions of the Court of Justice must be 
obeyed by individuals and countries regard¬ 
less of national law or the will of national 
parliaments. Thus Germany’s Leber plan 
for promoting the rail transport of heavy 
goods was declared illegal, as were France's 
restrictions on foreign investment.— 
Yours faithfully, K. T, Moore 

Ilford, Essex 

Moving people 

Sir —You say (Survey, March 27th) that 
“ anyone who is really disturbed by noise 
can reduce it substantially and quite 
cheaply by double-glazing.” I look forward 
to the day when you and your staff are 
seen walking the streets of London with 
such protection.—Yours faithfully, 

London, Ni William Keegan 

Offshore funds 

Sir —I was distressed to see a table (March 
20th) purporting to show the performance 
of various offshore funds. 

I challenge you to obtain audited reports 
to substantiate but half of the listed 
growths (and shrinks). Without such 
reports, I'd rather you listed the winning 
premium bond numbers.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W8 E. G. Abel 

EIU Quarterly Economic Review Service 
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(US$28). Air mail postage extra. Single copies 

£3 (US$9) each. Details : Subscription Dept., 
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They call LPG 
Thefuelofthe’70s 

and every day more indnstries are discovering why... 


I IQUEFIED PETROLEUM CAS—butane from Shell-Mex and B.P.— 
J is making a vital contribution to almost every kind of industry today. 

Butane which is the economical fuel for the large user means that you have a 
fuel supply which is totally and independently your own, without the problems 
of ‘maximum demand charges' and ‘intcrruptable tariffs.' There are many 
additional advantages to the butane user, not least of all is that it is a fuel gas 
having negligible sulphur. Its consistency of composition and clean burning 
properties enable direct firing of many industrial processes whilst making a 
major contribution to reducing air pollution. 


A wide cross section of industry now enjoy 
the economic advantages of butane and 
many applications have shown significant 
increase in productivity. To learn more 
about this low cost competitive fuel consult 
one of Shell-Mex and B.IVs team of LPG 
experts who are available to provide you 
with a complete detailed assessment for 
youi own particular application. 

As for service, the vast resources of the 
Shell and B.P. Group is your assurance 
that, however large 01 small youi company 

whatever the quantity wherever you are 
— whenever you require butane . . . Shell- 
Mex and B.P. will be theie. 

Aluminium Industry 

A maior contract for the supply of 
15,000,000 therms of butane has been 
negotiated between the British Aluminium 
Co Ltd and the Shell-Mex and B.P Group 
lor the new £57 million aluminium smelting 
plant at Invergordon, Scotland. 

British Aluminium said: “We chose 
butane because it is economical, efficient, 
easy to use and clean-burning. We have had 
considerable experience with butane in some 
of our factories in other parts of Britain and 
we are well satisfied with it." 



The new smeller will produce 100,000 
tons of virgin aluminium a year. The butane 
will be transported in 350 ton tiain-loads to 
the smelter on the Cromarty Firth where it 
will be stored in two spheres, each of 750- 
tons capacity. It will be used for all heating 


purposes- baking of carbon anode blocks 
—heating holding furnaces containing mol¬ 
ten aluminium and for space heating. 

The Heavy ( lay Industry 

The Coalville Brick Company Limited have 
successfully solved a heavy smoke emission 
problem by converting to butane gas. Tests 
carried out at their Leicestershire works 
on butane lired facing bricks also showed 



the quality of the product was greatly im¬ 
proved. In addition, it is expected that when 
all eight beehive kilns are converted to 
butane firing, productivity will probably 
increase by 25 0 0 . 


The Metallurgical Industry 

The Skefko Ball Bearing C ompany Ltd, is 
the British subsidiary of SKF the largest 
roller bearing manufacturer in the world. 
They have replaced town gas with butane 
from Shell-Mex and B.P. Their works in 
Luton and Irvine, Scotland will be used to 
fire 15 furnaces. Skefko’s comment was: 
“We were seeking means of reducing costs 
and found it more economical to use 
butane." 

Exors. of James Mills Limited (Stockport) 
conducted extensive trials before deciding to 
convert to Shell-Mex and B.P. butane from 
town gas in their heat treatment departments. 

Steel products have been manufactured 
by the company for over 100 years and they 
arc now the largest producer of bright steel 
bar section in Western F.urope. By using 
butane the burner conversion cost was re¬ 


duced to a minimum by the use of existing 
equipment. 

It is expected that approximately 500,000 



therms of butane will be used annually and 
that savings on running costs will cover 
investment in about IX months. 

The Record Industry 

RCA Limited, record manufacturers, have 
chosen to use butane from Shell-Mex and 
B.P. in their new factory in Washington 
New Town, County Durham. Nearly 
1,000,000 therms of butane will be used each 
year for the disc process and factory 
heating. Alter considering all the alterna¬ 
tives, RCA chose butane because it fulfilled 
their imperative requirements for a clean 
burning fuel which would olTcr the ultimate 
in efficiency, flexibility and economy. 

The use of butane from Shell-Mex and 
B.P. can be considered for virtually any 
industry application and is already being 
successfully employed in vast numbers of 
industries throughout the United Kingdom. 
These include: 

Chemicals • Ceramics • Glass ■ Food 
Iron and Steel • Paper • Engineering 
Vitreous Enamelling • Textiles 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
P.O. Box 148 

Strand London WC2R 0DX 

For further information telephone the LPG 

Dept at any of the following regional offices: 

Birmingham 021-455 9898 

Bristol 294211 

Glasgow 041-248 2592 

Leeds 33133 

London 01-589 4511 

Manchester 061-273 3312 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

NEW BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORD IN 1970 


Mr. A. I. Mackenzie Comments on Success of Society's 

Wide Range of Policies 

The 157 th Stated Annual Meeting of the Scottish Widows' Fund & Life Assurance Society was held at No. 9 St. Andrew 
Square , Edinburgh , On Tuesday 6th April, 1971 . 

The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman of the Court of Directors t Mr. A. I. Mackenzie , C.A., 
published in advance of the meeting. 


NEW BUSINESS 

1970 has been another very successful year for the Society's 
new business. New sums assured at £250m and new annual premiums 
of nearly £7£m are again records. The increase in new sums assured 
is 30% and in new premiums 25%, compared with 14j% and 13j% 
respectively for the life offices as a whole. To some extent the 
regrettable continuation of inflation must be looked on as contributing 
to the increase in the new business figures from year to year hut never¬ 
theless the 1970 results reflect very great credit on all who have played 
any part in our new business organisation. 

The increase is in part due to the welcome with which our new 
increasing Family Income Benefits policy has been received. Under 
this policy the benefits increase automatically from year to year so as to 
make some provision against their real value being eroded by inflation. 
Some part of the increase is also due to the realisation that there is a 
home for the wise investment of savings in the wide variety of policies 
which are available with the Society. 

One result of the expansion in our business is the need to increase 
the number of our branches so that we may maintain the standard of 
service we give to our connections and to the public. We opened a 
new branch at Leicester on 1st January 1971 and later this year we 
shall be opening another new branch in North London. 

RATE OF INTEREST 

The gross rate of interest earned on our funds was 7.75%, a slight 
fall from the 7.77% earned the previous year in spite of the high rates 
of interest obtainable on British Government and other fixed interest 
securities during 1970. A substantial part of our new money was 
invested in property and it is characteristic of some of the most 
profitable property investments that the immediate return is com¬ 
paratively low but is more than compensated for by the higher return 
which will be obtained in future years. 

INVESTMENTS 

Our investments are shown in the Balance Sheet at market values 
and due to the rise in long term rates of interest and the fall in the 
price of ordinary shares their value has depreciated during the year. In 
1970 the Financial Times-Actuaries All Share Index fell by 7.5% and 
although there was a rise of 4.8% in the Dow Jones Industrial Index 
this was more than counteracted by the fall of 9.8% in the investment 
dollar premium. The net effect on directly held American equity 
investments was an overall fall of 5.5%. Our investment reserves at 
31st December 1970 stood at £33m compared with £57m at the end of 
1969, ,a reduction of £24m. Of this, £1.6m was due to a transfer to 
meet the cost of terminal bonuses. Of the £21m invested in 1970 other 
than in short-term deposits £ 12m was placed in British Government 
Securities, debentures and mortgages. £2m in United Kingdom and 
other equities and convertible stocks, and £7m in property. Our 
holding of ordinary and convertible stocks now represents 39.3% of the 
assets compared with 41.6% a year ago, and property 6.8% compared 
with 5.2%. 


THE INVESTOR POLICY 

The value of an Investor Policy unit at 31st December 1970 was 
168.3p compared with 163.7p a year earlier and this increase of 
2.8% is a satisfactory outcome bearing in mind that the Financial 
Times Actuaries All Share Index fell by 3.1% over the year after 
adjustment for net income and capital gains tax liability. 

PENSIONS MANAGEMENT (SWF) LIMITED 

The value of a unit in Pensions Management (SWF) Limited was 
I03.03p at 31st December 1970 compared with 98.98p a year earlier, 
an increase of 4.1%. This fund has expanded substantially over the 
year and now amounts to £8.5m compared with £3.3m a year ago. 
The investments are divided in roughly equal proportions between 
fixed interest securities and equities including convertible debentures. 
The contracts issued by Pensions Management (SWF) Limited have to 
be in the form of group deferred annuity bonds and this is confusing 
to trustees who do not wish to make use of the full facilities we pro¬ 
vide but merely of our investment service for part of their pension 
fund. We are considering the possibility of forming a unit trust scheme 
to meet the needs of such trustees in a more direct way. An important 
requirement is that such a unit trust scheme must be free from any 
liability to corporation, income or capital gains taxes and wc hope 
shortly to be able to provide a suitable contract for this purpose. With 
this in mind the Directors are asking the members of the Society to 
authorise the transaction by the Society of unit trust business. 

PENSION BUSINESS 

The Society's group pension new business has had to contend with 
the uncertainties introduced by the Finance Act 1970 and the pending 
announcement of the new Government's plans in the field of national 
pensions. Once these two aspects have been clarified, wc expect that 
there will be substantial new developments in group pension new 
business. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

The Society has continued its practice of paying terminal bonuses 
in addition to the normal reversionary bonuses and there is little 1 
need add to what I said in my statement last year. We have main¬ 
tained the scale of terminal bonuses, which is reviewed every six 
months, unchanged for the second half of 1970 and the first half of 
1971 but it is impossible to give any useful estimate of what future 
rates arc likely to be. For many years it has been the practice of the 
Society to make an investigation and division of surplus every five years 
but under the provisions of the Companies Act 1967 such investigations 
must now be made at least once every three years. The next investiga¬ 
tion will therefore take place at the end of 1971 and will be in respect 
of the three years ending then. These have been years of high interest 
rates and falling market values but the Directors are confident that at 
the end of this year we shall be able to continue our record of declaring 
outstanding bonuses thus maintaining the high reputation the Society 
has built up over a period of more than 150 years. 
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Marine Midland Bank 

NewYbrk 

IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 

New 

Representative Offices 



International Banking Officer and Representative 
Marine Midland Bank—New York 
Hotel Indonesia 
Djakarta, Indonesia 
Telephone No. 40021 
Cable: MARMIDBANK 

Singapore 

Lee I. Niedringhaus III 

International Banking Officer and Representative 
Marine Midland Bank—New York 
Suite 201, Ming Court Hotel. Tanglin Road 
Singapore 10 
Telephone No. 371133 
Cable: MARMIDBANK 


Edgar J. Roberts, JrX 
Vice President and Representative 
Marine Midland Bank—New York 
Citra House 
127 Macquarie Street 
Sydney, N.S.W. 2000, Australia 
Telephone No. 27-59-57 or 27-50-58 
Cable: MARMIDBANK 



MARINE MIDLAND BANK 

NEW YORK 

Marine Midland Building, 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10015. Present International Offices: 
LONDON BRANCH: 5 Lothbury, E.C.2 REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES:FRANKFURT • HONG KONG 
LONDON • MADRID - MEXICO CITY • PARIS -TOKYO • Cable: Marmidbank 
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Or why should a Japanese businessman seek help 
from the same source to build a plant hi Mexico? Or 
to sell optical equipment in the United States? 

The answer is: People. Bank of Montreal's own 
intercontinental bankers. People whose nation-by- 
nation knowledge of world business gets things done 
internationally. For companies with management that 
has that very same idea. 

Call on our Jean-Paul Robillard in Milan. 
Peter Blanar in Tokyo. Dr. Luis A. Gonzalez in Mexico 
City. A1 Horton in New York. And 19,000 other 
Bank of Montreal people in more than 1,090 offices 


in (he major cities all around the world. 

These international banking specialists are suc¬ 
cessfully bringing financial worldliness, plus more than 
$9,000,000,000 in assets, to bear on the opportunities 
of the new international economy. 

The time to call them in is now. 


Bank of Montreal 


The Fir* Canadian Bank 

The bank that gets it done-intemationally 


London, Paris. Dttsscldorf. Amsterdam, Milan, New York. Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Mexico City. Buenos Aires, Melbourne, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Whotfy^owned subsidiaries: Bank drMontreal (Bahamas & Caribbean) Limited, Nassau; Bank of Montreal 
Jamaica Ltd., Kingston; Bank of Montreal (California), San Francisco. 
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Since I960: a hundred ships less. 
A million tons more. 


Over the last ten years, profound changes have taken 
place in shipping. Ships have become fewer and larger. 

Containerisation, supertankers, refrigerated general 
traders, L.PG and LNG carriers and many other new vessels 
and techniques have made their debuts. Passenger markets 
have changed. 

PaO has been a prime mover in all this. 

P&O interests in areas associated with international 
transport have also grown - airfreight, forwarding, road 
transport, warehousing and insurance being among them. 

The PaO fleet now consists of 240 ships -100 less 
than in 1960. But these total 12m tons more than the fleet 
did then. 

This trend will continue. 30 ships, costing £140m are 
now on order for the Group. Joint ventures bring the total 
order book up to £183m. 

Eleven of these vessels will be delivered during 1971. 
They include refrigerated cargo ships, a passenger car ferry 
tankers. L PG and oil-bulk-ore carriers and container ships 

All these new types of vessels require larger and 
more complex shore-based organisations than ever before 


PaO have established such organisations all over the world, 
to ensure efficient management and operation of the 
Group s fleet. 

To September 30 1970 1969 

Profit after fax and Adjustment £12^600.000" £12,000,000 


Charge for Depreciation 


£6 400.000 
£18.300.000 


f-or a copy of the Company’s Report and Accounts, 
and the Chairman's speech at the Annual General Meeting 
held on7th April, write to the Secretary,The PaO S N Co, 
PaO Building, Leadenhall Street, London EC3. 
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TOTAL SALES CONTINUE TO 
RISE BUT MARGINS ERODED 

► 

' Need for greater return in a high risk 
industry 


NEW PRICE TERMS WILL RAISE WORLD ENERGY COSTS 


“Considering the problems we had to face, I think we did welt in 1970 ...” 

Sir. Eric Drake, Chairman 


The Chairman's Statement circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for 1970 is as follows: - 

In considering 1970 and the problems we had to face, I think we did 
well to end the year with a net income of £90-8 million as compared 
with £96-8 million in 1969, and with a rising trend in our quarterly net 
income figures. The whole of the year has been a struggle to recover 
additional costs in our selling prices. In the early pait of 1970 we had 
rising f 1 eight costs; now we have using taxes and royalties in produc¬ 
ing countries stemming from an increase in government take which 
the oil industry had to concede in the autumn of 1970 to producers in 
the Ciulf and Mediterranean. At the same time, our return after tax on 
capital is still inadequate for a high risk industry in a period of high 
interest rates, and it is of paramount importance that our cash How 
should be improved to maintain our investment programmes to 
serve our customers. 

Teheran Agreement 

As a result of further demands early in 1971 from the producing 
countries, we in the industry came 10 the conclusion that the time had 
come when wc should try and obtain, in the interests of the consuming 
countries, a greater degree of stability over a period of years in the 
price of crude oil. A meeting was accordingly arranged in Icheran in 
February between the oil companies and the Gulf Committee of 
OPEC - the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries. This 
meeting was an important landmark in the history of the industry. 
The talks succeeded to the extent that an agreement was reached 
which is to last for live years, but the government take per barrel is 
now about 40 per cent higher than in October last, and by 1975 will 
be about 70 per cent higher. Similar discussions are now taking place 
m Libya over the crude oil exported from that country, and by pipe¬ 
line to the Mediterranean from Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Discussions 
are also proceeding with Nigeria. The results are not yet known, but 
it seems certain that they will again increase the cost of oil to the 
consumer. 

Increases in price of the order agreed in Teheran can no longer be 
absorbed by the industry, and must therefore be passed on as quickly 
as possible to the consumer. This will cause a rise in the cost of energy 
all over the world. Hut 1 must remind the consumer that by far the 
greater part of what he pays for motor spirit, and a large share of 
what he pays for many other products, consist of taxes on products 
levied by the governments of consumer countries. The price before 
these taxes are paid has remained remarkably stable 
over the last decade. Lor example, at the end of 
December last, in real terms the price of motor spirit in 
the UK, excluding consumer taxes, was actually lower 
than it was at the end of 1960. 

Oil Industry's International Role 

There are two other points I must make. One is that 
the discussions in Teheran have convincingly demons¬ 
trated that the industry has an important international 
role to play between the governments of the countries 
w'hich produce oil and those of the countries which are 
the main consupiers. Second, we should recognise the 
extent to which" the industry has become a tax collect¬ 
ing agency, and incidentally how poorly rewarded it is 
for doing so. bearing in mind the cnorfnous risks it has 
to take. For instance, last year 53 per cent, or £1,395 
million, of BP’s gross income was paid in taxes of one 
form or another to consumer and producer govern¬ 
ments. Of the balance of 47 per cent, we paid away 44 
per cent in costs covering production, refining, distri¬ 
bution and transport, above all of coutsc ocean freight, 
wt also including depreciation and interest. Only 3 per 
tfcm remained as the net income of the group - 15 US 

per barrel or a gallon, less than the smallest 
now in circulation in the UK. 


Last year our capital expenditure amounted to £322 million com¬ 
pared with £244 million in 1969, the biggest individual increase in 
1970 being that on chemical projects in the UK. We are having to look 
very carefully at our plans to ensure that we keep a reasonable balance 
between internally generated finance and borrowing. On top of this 
has come a need for further working capital, highlighted by the events 
of 1970. Demand in I urope and the Eastern Hemisphere, our princi¬ 
pal market, rose by over 12 per cent. Larger quantities of oil had to 
be lifted from the Middle fust in tankers chartered on a short-term 
basis at greatly increased rates. But both the hire of vessels so 
chartered and the tax and loyalty on the oil generally have to be paid 
months before we can recover the increased cost from our customers. 
A similar situation is now' ansing because of the agreements reached 
with pioducing countries since the beginning of 1971. 

Alaskan Pipeline 

In the USA, the permit to build the Alaskan pipeline is still held up 
on conservationist grounds. I his is a source of glowing concern 
because of the developing energy deficit there I believe the Valdez, 
line can he built whilst fully meeting the legitimate anxieties of the 
conservationists. In the meantime, the value of the oil in the ground 
is i net easing because of the world energy situation and inflation, and 
satisfactory progress is being achieved in the marketing netwoiks 
which we sold to Sohio. 

As you will know. The Burmah Oil Company and Continental Oil 
Company made an announcement in February to the effect that they 
were negotiating to combine their assets and opeiations, .mil that an 
essential element in the formation of the new group was the cancella¬ 
tion of a portion of Burundi's BP stock in exchange lor assets. Our 
preliminary reaction was that this was unlikely to be beneficial to BP 
stockholders. We will however study detailed proposals when they are 
received. 

Reorganisation 

Finally, over the last two years wc have been undertaking a thorough¬ 
going re-examination of the organisation and of its activities, and of 
individual jobs within it. As a result wc have reorganised oui selves on 
a regional basis, and as from 1 January have been putting into elfect 
this restructuring of the organisation. It is against this background of 
change that wc have all hud to deal with the complicated problems 
that I have mentioned. I have no hesitation in saying that our stall' 


STATISTICS SUMMARY 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Group sales in millions of tons 

119 

128 

142 

167 

190 

Gross income—£ million 

1,453 

1,727 

2,124 

2,287 

2,659 

Overseas tax as a percentage of 
income before tax 

65% 

73% 

70% 

73% 

79% 

Net income—£ million 

79 

64 

101 

97 

91 

Distribution per ordinary stock unit 
after tax 

Jl-67p 

10*83p 

11 -67p 

1250p 

12 50p 

Total assets less current liabilities— 

£ million 

1,310 

J ,591 

1,705 

1,989 

2,172 

Return, being income after tax but before 
interest, on average capital employed 

7-8% 

5-9% 

7*8% 

7-2% 

6-7% 

Middle East, Libya and Nigeria taxation 
and royalties—£ million 

210 

244 

330 

363 

465 

Cash flow—£ million 

163 

184 

227 

229 

247 
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have stood up to the pressures imposed on them in a way which I 
would have expected of them, but which nevertheless is worthy of a very 
special word of praise. 

The following are extracts from the Report of the Directors . 

Capital Expenditure and Finance 

Capital expenditure by group companies in 1970 amounted to £227-0 
million and the group's proportion of capital expenditure by associat¬ 
ed companies was £95*4 million, these totalling £322*4 million (£244* 1 
million in 1969). Cash flow including investment grants was £247*1 
million (£228*9 million in 1969). 

Outside the USA, group borrowings including those by associates 
amounted to £79*6 million mainly on a short-term basis. In December 
1970 standby facilities were arranged to the equivalent of approx¬ 
imately £100 million for a period of one year. £14*2 million of these 
facilities was drawn prior to 31 December. 

£16*7 million ($40 million) was also drawn, being the completion 
of the borrowing totalling £62*5 million ($150 million) repayable 
1974/76 arranged to finance the investment in Sohio. 

Contribution to UK Balance off Payments 
The group’s UK exports consisted of approximately 10 million tons 
of oil products, the value of which, given to comply with the require¬ 
ments of the Companies Act 1967, was £93*9 million. The value of 
chemical exports was £17*4 million. 

Over 90 per cent of the group’s trade of 189*7 million tons was 
carried on overseas and the majority of the crude oil and products 
was neither imported into nor exported from the UK. The oil export 
figure given above is therefore not indicative of the group’s con¬ 
tribution from oil activities to the UK balance of payments which for 
1970 is estimated at £145 million. 

£75 million of this contribution arises from overseas trade (including 
sales of quantities exported from the UK) less capital investment 
abroad, to which is added £40 million representing the estimated 
saving to the country by reason of the group importing oil to the UK 
for consumption as compared with the foreign exchange cost of buying 
the same quantity from a foreign based oil company. There is also a 
further £30 million representing the approximate saving of overseas 
expenditure by reason of carrying the oil in British flag tankers and the 
value of British materials exported for our account by contractors. 
Developments in the USA 

In last year's report information was given concerning the merger of 
BP Oil Corporation and other BP interests in the USA with The 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio (Sohio) as a result of which the group 
holds 1,000 shares of special stock in Sohio which is shown in the 
accounts at cost including capitalised interest to date. 

While development of the Prudhoe Bay leases continues to be 
satisfactory, it has not yet been possible to obtain the approval 
necessary for the construction of the trans-Alaska pipeline and 
further delay seems inevitable. 

On the marketing side satisfactory progress is being made in 
converting the former Sinclair stations to the BP brand and towards 
making them profitable. 

Group Sales 

Sales by the group of crude oil, refined products and chemicals rose 
by 17-2 per cent to a total of 189*7 million tons. 

Sales of crude oil at 83*8 million tons represent a 24*9 per cent 
increase on 1969. More than 60 customers were supplied during 1970. 
Amongst the new contracts negotiated were several for supplies to 
Eastern Europe. Deliveries to Japan showed an encouraging increase 
over 1969 of just under 40 per cent. 

Product sales, including those to associated chemical companies of 
the group whose sales figures are not consolidated, rose by 11*9 per 
cent to 104-4 million tons. Our fuel oil sales to Japan have been well 
above this average percentage increase. 

Sales of chemicals by the group’s subsidiary companies were 
unchanged at approximately 1*5 million tons. Net consumption as 
feedstocks and fuels of the group's petroleum products by subsid¬ 
iary and associated companies amounted to 3*8 million tons (3*5 
million tons in 1969). » 

Natural gas sales amounted to 91,690 million cubic feet, compared' 
with 96,621 million cubic feet in 1969, when our North Sea deliveries 
were considerably above contract rates. 

Production and Exploration 
In 1970 the group lifted 186 million tons from our resources of oil, 
of which 156 million tons came from the Middle East, 29 million tons 
from African countries and one million tons from other areas. 
The comparative total for 1969 was 159 million tons. 

Two wells were drilled off the north-east of Scotland, the second of 
which was tested at a rate of about 4,700 barrels of oil a day. Exploita¬ 
tion is likely to prove both difficult and costly. 

Sea Transport 

At the end of 1970, BP’s fleet and those of its subsidiary and associated 
companies totalled 127 ships of 4,489,000 tons compared with 135 of 
4,278,000 tons at the end of 1969. During the year, two new vessels 
totalling 431,000 tons were commissioned and 10 totalling 222,000 
tons were sold. We also had 11,892,000 tons of shipping on long-term 
charter and others on short-term. 

Two owned and 20 chartered very large crude carriers (VLCCs) 
of over 160,000 tons each are included in the above figures for 
Copiss of the Annual Report and Accounts for 1970 may be obtained from the Sacral 


vessels in service at the end of 1970. Since then one more owned and 
four chartered VLCCs have entered our service and in addition we 
have 16 VLCCs totalling about 3,766.000 tons under construction or 
on order. Taking account of new charters and terminations of some 
existingcharters, we expect to have around 50 VLCCs in service by 1974. 

We also have 12 product carriers totalling about 300,000 tons under 
construction or on order. 

Refining 

During 1970 the crude oil processed on our account in our wholly 
and partly-owned refineries was 104 million tons. A further 9 million 
tons were refined for us by other refiners. The total of 113 million tons 
compares with 101 million tons in 1969. 

Outside the USA the group now has 16 wholly-owned refineries, 
a majority holding in four refineries with 100 per cent processing 
availability and part ownership of 20 refineries. In the USA four 
refineries are operated by Sohio. 

Marketing 

We estimate that by the mid-70s some 40 per cent of all motor spirit 
sold in northern Europe will be purchased by self-service customers. 
We have produced a novel service station design which aims to make 
the system simpler and more convenient for the customer. 

Research and Engineering 

In 1970 the company was honoured by a Queen’s Award to Industry 
recognising two important achievements. The first was the selective 
hydrogenation process developed at Sunbury, and now very widely 
applied commercially for upgrading the by-proJuct gasoline produced 
in the steam-cracking of chemical feedstocks. The second was the 
lubricating oil, developed jointly with the Geigy Company, for the 
Olympus 593 engine which powers the Concorde aircraft. 

Research to reduce atmospheric and sea pollution has continued. 
A major activity has been in the improvement of means to trap and 
disperse floating oil. We have developed a floating oil-trapping boom, 
which can be rapidly deployed, and have built a prototype catamaran 
boom-laying vessel. Sea Clear. Increasing engineering development 
work is being devoted to methods of reducing economically and 
safely the noise emitted from oil installations. 

In the North Sea the discovery of oil in deep water and far from 
shore raises many interesting technical problems which will have to be 
resolved before long-term production can be achieved. 

The major geological effort was devoted to problems in stratigraphy 
structure and petrography in Alaska and the North Sea having a 
bearing on actual and potential oil and gas reservoirs. 

Chemicals 

Sales income from the group’s UK consolidated operations, which 
rose by 3*5 per cent in value, was restricted by the low rate of growth 
in the country’s economy. In the case of some plastics, shortage of 
capacity was the dominant factor. The costs of raw materials, man¬ 
power, distribution and other services all rose substantially in 1970 
and were only partially offset by price increases in some sectors. 

In France, Naphtachimie had a most satisfactory year and sales 
turnover rose by 20 per cent compared with 1969. Good progress was 
maintained on the major expansion project announced in 1969. 

In Germany, Erdolchemic’s sales revenue increased by 9 per cent 
following the commissioning in the first half of 1970 of a large olefins 
unit and a low density polyethylene plant. 

Proteins 

In 1970 BP Proteins was formed as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
company to co-ordinate the development, production and marketing 
of protein throughout the group. The construction at Grangemouth 
of the first commercial unit for the production, at a rate of 4,000 
tons per annum, of high protein yeast has been completed and 
commissioning has begun. 

Great interest has been shown in our product called Toprina, and 
in our protein technology. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Sales —million long tons 

1970 

190 

1969 

162 

Net income 

£ million 

91 

97 

Per unit of ordinary stock 

25 14p 

26*96p 

As a percentage of average net assets 
(stockholders' interest) 

6-9% 

7*7% 

UK transitional relief £ million 

19 

26 

Ordinary dividends net 

Interim paid 

3-33p 

3-33p 

Final recommended 

917p 

9*17p 


12*50p 

12*50p 

Return after tax on average capital employed 

6-7% 

7-2% 

Capital expenditure £ million 

322 

244 

Cash flow £ million 

247 

229 

Contribution to the UK balance of payments 

£ million 

145 

155 

r. The British Petrolaum Company Limited. Britannic House. Moor Lana. London, E.C.2 
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(Let us drink, who would not? Since, through life's varied round. 
In the goblet alone no deception is found.} 

. - .—- -Byron--- 


2 3 


1 


456 8 


10 11 12 


13 


14 16 17 18 


19 



1 First class compartment with film pro¬ 
jector 

2 Cockpit 

3 Lounge toilet 

4 Stair to first class lounge 

5 Galley (9 units with an oven, a coffee- 
machine, and a refrigerator each, together 
with the meal and drinks trolleys) 

6 Two toilets 

1 First class lounge with bar 


8 Economy class compartment for non- 
smokers. without film show 

9 Freight compartment 

10 Galley, 3 units 

11 Single seats with individual switches for 
the choice of music program, volume (also 
forfilms), light, seat ad/ustment and hostess 
service 

12 Economy class compartment Jor smok¬ 
ers, without film projector 


13 Four toilets 

14 Economy class compartment for non- 
smokers, with film projector 

15 Baggage compartment 

16 Galley, 6 units 

17 Baggage bins 

18 Economy class compartment for smok¬ 
ers, with film projector 

19 Six toilets 


Switzerland, 

with its centuries-dd name for hospitality, 
is proud to announce the opening of two huge 

new first-class hotels. 


RANTED, these 


I days there are 
perhaps 35 Swiss res¬ 
taurants with ample 
room for 350 patrons. 

And the problem of feeding a big 
crowd simultaneously and to the 
general satisfaction was solved cen¬ 
turies ago by many celebrated Swiss 
hoteliers. 

But even so, the masters of Swiss 
hospitality have dreamed up here 
some innovations that should keep 
its modest reputation as the world’s 
best from fading for a while. 

For instance, the newly opened dc 
luxe hotels “Genfcve” and “Zurich” 
have special compartments for smok¬ 
ers and non-smokers. Not only that, 
there are special cinemas* for smok¬ 
ers and non-smokers. 

If you don't want to go to the 
movies*, you’ll find by your seat a 
softspeaker* that will hum classical. 


Altitude 0 to 42,000 feet 
above sea level. 



show, jazz, pop and soul, folksong, 
or gentle background music in your 
ear whenever 
you like. At 
the same time 
you can fix 
your eyes plea¬ 
surably on nu¬ 
merous host¬ 
esses whisk- — 
ing past; or alternatively on the well- 
filled aperitif and cocktail carts they 
push before them. There's no time for 
more in any case, scarcely has the 
guest made his choice among the 
various meals before it is served up, 
freshly cooked and piping hot as if 
from Mother's kitchen. The “Maitre 
,de Cabine”, the hostesses, and the 


waiters have so much 
modern equipment 
and so much room 
among thcindividual 
seats that they are al¬ 
ways in good humor as they serve the 
hungry guests: toothsome meals pret¬ 
tily dished up. 

It should be remarked parenthet¬ 
ically that the two new de luxe hotels 
are installed in air planes called 
Boeing 747 Bs. And that the latter 
fly the Atlantic at 565 mph during 
your stay. But you as a guest needn't 
give a thought to that. Or at least 
only because your stay will always 
be short. 


* 1ATA says we have to make a slight charge Tor this 


4 * 


By the way, here's a diploma from the 
Swiss Hotel School (it belongs to 
one of our pursers). This certificate 
makes you an ever-welcome staff member 
at any good hotel the world over. 







A n-v-t'iopm.Mii by N a t u: j n a I Mutual Life of 
Australasia 


5 Cheapside EC2 

38,000 sq ft 

A map mi v/ 

air - condition* ;cf office building 
in a very pronnn-nt nty position 
Ground floor shopping facilities 


sole agents 

Matthews & Goodman 

Chartered Sieve v ors 


35 Bucklersbury EC4 01 -248 0033 
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of tracking Eurodollars. 


It's not too difficult if you're on the right 
trail. For a big international loan, come to 
a big international bank group; National 
Westminster. Through its subsidiary, 
Westminster Foreign Bank, NatWest can 
produce die finance you need lor overseas 
expansion or investment. 


, . Through its wide international financial 
*■ Network, National Westminster can 
provide Euro-dollar loans or other 
currency finance on the scale you need in 
any country in the world. 

So put away your explorer's kit and 
make tracks for National Westminster. 


A National >Afestminster Bank 

Simply there to help 



The 

hconomist 
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Will they lay an egg? 


This week was the right time for M Heath to go to 
Bonn. It is an unnerving period in Bitain’s attempt to 
enter Europe, when opinion at hone lacks much 
enthusiasm for or against entry, and T hen progress on 
the main issues in Brussels appears blcked by France. 
It is not impossible that the sight of Jr Heath himself 
entering the ring to bargain about Eu:>pc will awaken 
the interest of a few more people in Britain than the 
half-informed lobbies who at presen debate British 
entry. The prospect of a deal in Jun. or July might 
revive the country’s imagination about te great venture 
ahead. It has to be said, however, iat it is more 
likely than any of these things that Parliaient’s decision, 
like it or lump it, will be made in the end, * one hardened 
European enthusiast puts it, “on a tide of<ublic apathy.” 

But boredom with a matter as importat as entry into 
Europe does not mean that Mr Heath canlide it through 
Parliament because no one is looking. O the contrary. 
The know-nothing arguments of some nti-marketeers 
arc well tuned to the almost surly jingom which has 
taken hold of Britain after a decade oj being turned 
away from Europe’s door. The people MPare mast likely 
to meet—Tory constituency chairmen ancLabour man¬ 
agement committees—are mostly insular nn *who, if no 
compelling reason of party loyalty or locabpinion exists 
to persuade them otherwise, are more like than not to 
discourage their MPs from supporting entr Mr Heath’s 
main message to Herr Willy Brandt on Moday was that 
this impatience in Britain, uninformed thojh it is, may 
very easily be getting beyond his controllftcr July if 
no progress is made in Brussels. And then tl opportunity 
“ will not be there for us to pick up agaitin a year or 
two.” 

By July the negotiations will have lasteca full year. 
If no broad decision has come back froirBrussels for 
Parliament to vote on before it goes into recs in August, 
British entry will be in trouble. The Tides Union 
Congress will confound everyone if it does M come off 
the fence on which Mr Vic Feather on just kept 


it last year. And those who recall the baying reception 
given to the xenophobic rhetoric of Mr Clive Jenkins 
and Mr Jack Jones at Brighton last year know which 
side the TUC will choose to come down on : the wrong 
one. From there it is a short step to a vote against entry 
by the Labour party conference. Mr Harold Wilson could 
stand firm by the party’s official pro-market policy 
against a conference vote, but the pressure on him will 
be such that if no agreement has been reached after a 
year of talking in Brussels he will be appreciably less 
inclined to do so. 

Parliamentary sums can be done to infinity about what 
might then happen in the autumn when Parliament 
returns. The long and the short of the sums is simple. 
Mr Heath, if by-elections were falling thick and fast, 
might decide to call it a day in Brussels. That would not 
be because he wanted to. If his star were bright he might 
still wish to do his utmost to keep the talks in Brussels 
open for yet another shot at reaching agreement by the 
end of the year. But there is a real danger of a breakdown 
in the Government’s own confidence that the Six will ever 
give it something to go ahead on. If there were 
to be an autumn of posturing in Britain and indecision 
in Brussels, Mr Heath would have to think not only 
al)out whether he could get an eventual parliamentary 
majority but also about whether he was merely being 
made to look naive by hanging on hopefully for what¬ 
ever the Six might, or might not, throw towards Britain. 

The Six could take little consolation from a British 
withdrawal from the talks. It would set back the notion 
of a strong western Europe for years. Just as important, 
a delay leading to breakdown in Brussels would come 
about because the Six themselves had proved indecisive 
or ungenerous for all to see. The blame for this 
European calamity would be laid at one man’s door: 
M. Pompidou’s. It is his awareness of this, as he has 
said to several people around him, that tells France 
that it too must be prepared for a decision by the end 
of July. Even a conscious French decision against British 





i8 

entry when the time comes in June or July would be a 
more acceptable can for France to carry than a failure 
arising from mean and crabby demands in Brussels that 
led to a fatal delay. 

Until Mr Heath’s visit to Bonn, Herr Brandt had 
hesitated to accept this logic. Like other German 
chancellors before him, he prefers to put off a confron¬ 
tation with France if he can. The five have a long history 
of isolating France too early and too obviously to get 
what they want. Herr Brandt needs French goodwill, 
and he less than any other European politician can afford 
to see the common market divided against itself at a time 
when opinions about his eastern policy both inside 
Germany and abroad are in the balance. But Mr Heath’s 
parliamentary timetable, the fear that delay will make 
failure automatic, has persuaded both M. Pompidou and 
Herr Brandt that the time for decision has arrived. 

Herr Brandt and Mr Heath agreed this week that the 
political aspect of British entry will decide its success. The 
need for a united Europe, which is felt by Britain as much 
as by any of the Six, is the only cement that exists to keep 
the talks in Brussels from disintegration. And it is not 
only Herr Brandt and Mr Heath who believe this. It was 
the chief message contained in the still unpublished letter 
that M. Pompidou sent to Herr Brandt late last month. 
This letter apparently confirmed the impression that there 
is unlikely to be an agreement on British entry until the 
French and British leaders meet and appreciate the entire 
sweep of each other’s ideas about the world. 

The trouble is that during the long months when the 
talks have been in the tough-talking limbo of Brussels 
both sides have boxed themselves into positions from which 
it is going to be very difficult to escape. One method could 
be the package deal long favoured in the horse-trading 
practised among the Six themselves—we’ll give you some¬ 
thing on New Zealand if you’ll do better on finance. But 
such deals can be made only after broad political agree¬ 
ment has been reached, and then only on the last hard- 
bargaining night in Brussels or Luxemburg or wherever. 

Mr Heath emphasises, for instance, that the talks are 
not so much about butter and sugar themselves as about 
the future relations of a community which has “ more 
confidence in itself ” with the outside world, in this case 
with the vulnerable economies of New Zealand, the 
Caribbean and Mauritius. But it has to be recorded that 
M. Pompidou’s letter to Herr Brandt was notably harsher 
in its attitude to New Zealand than on any other issue. 
The Germans, like the Italians, think they will be doing 
well if they can persuade France to grant New Zealand 
half its present British butter quota at the end of five 
years. Such a position, reached after enormous labour 
among the Six, would be hard for Britain to change. 
The danger, is that with this offer on butter exports after 
five years, and with a weak form of words about renewing 
the arrangement thereafter, New Zealand would cam¬ 
paign openly against British entry. This would be political 
dynamite in Britain. It explains the widely held view that 
New Zealand is the issue on which the negotiations could 
finally break down. To prevent this happening the issue 
where Britain may have to make a concession would be 
community finance. Herr Brandt has appealed to Mr 
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Heath to hint tljat Britain will modify its offer on the 
British financial contribution to the community during the 
transitional period, ki fact Mr Rippon has started to make 
just such noises. Ths could open the way to an agreement 
among the Six whicl avoids detailed figures but lays down 
principles on which they and Britain may eventually be 
able to make a deaf 

The timetable bejiveen now and July is tight. After all, 
the Six have yet to teach agreement on a common line to 
put to Britain. But an intense bout of diplomacy has just 
taken place which las at least dragged these talks among 
the Six out of the Peculiarly arid stretch they reached on 
March 15th, whenf ranee prevented a single major posi¬ 
tion being put to Britain. Just after that, Herr Brandt 
wrote to President! Pompidou to ask what was up. M. 
Pompidou’s reply,; which came to light as Mr Heath 
arrived in Germajy, was on balance, despite what he 
seems to have said About New Zealand, a reassuring docu¬ 
ment. Signor Colciibo has been to Bonn, and Holland’s 
foreign minister hs called on M. Pompidou and emerged 
saying he too wafjreassured. The flurry of diplomacy in 
recent weeks is adgn that M. Pompidou has at last got 
interested, that thigs in Brussels can change. 

Despite the furry, however, progress may still be 
agonisingly slow between now and the decisive weeks 
of mid-June and July. Not much is planned for the little 
of April that willpc left when Europe’s governments get 
back from their faster holidays. The three-day meeting 
which starts on Spay 10th is what everyone is waiting 
for. At best, it wilf produce a common position among the 
Six on all or sorrA of the main issues. At worst, it will be 
another chance pat for agreement among the Six, and 
then the rest of May will be given over to a second 
round of diplonhcy at the top. But if things do go well 
among the Six the first real bargaining sessions between 
them and Brital will take place on May nth, May 12th 
(when there wilbe a break for a French cabinet meeting 
in the morning or perhaps May 18th. Mr Rippon will 
certainly insistlhat Britain wants an answer by June. 
France’s forein minister will come to London on 
May 20th, anJby then it should be clear when the best 
moment will bffor Mr Heath to meet M. Pompidou. 

So the first lalf of June promises to be the decisive 
period when Kitain and the Six negotiate m earnest, 
with the positins on both sides clear and announced in 
a way they lave never been yet. So far only one 
ministerial mating is planned, on June 22nd. The end 
of June will bf a cliff-hanger if broad agreement has not 
been reached jy then. On June 30th France relinquishes 
the chairmaiiiiip of the Six. Italy takes over, and its 
skilful primtj minister, Signor Colombo, has been 
opportunely ifvited to London three days earlier. And in 
the first days/of July M. Pompidou travels to Bonn to 
meet Herr Inuidt for one of their twice-yearly meetings 
under the F^mco-German treaty. That could be when it 
all comes ty jhe make-or-break moment that will decide 
between sit jess and disaster. The common market’s 
major bredtjproughs are increasingly made by sensible 
compromise j reached at the last moment at these 
Franco-Geuan meetings. It may have to be that way 
again. 
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Without an incomes policy 

Mr Robert Carr's Department of Employment is beginning to think out 
the next steps to take if the present de-escalating policy fails 


Mr Barber’s widely applauded budget has still left Britain 
without an incomes policy. There is a growing recognition 
in the Government that it will be necessary to create one, 
although preferably under another name. In the short¬ 
term, previous policy will merely be continued, but 
with a longing to be effective instead of just going on 
missing the last bus. 

If the engine-drivers* work to rule causes more disrup¬ 
tion than it was doing by Wednesday evening, then the 
Government will be very happy if British Rail proceeds 
to lock out without pay all the railway workers who are 
thereby prevented from doing a proper job (see page 65 ). 
British Rail wanted to do this during the go-slow of 
1968 , but Mrs Castle told them not to—and the railways 
therefore started 1968 ’s wage inflation with the surrender 
to the unions at Penzance. Mr Carr will not make any 
foolish Castle-like intervention. Wisely, he is leaving the 
country for a well-deserved week’s ski-ing holiday in 
Switzerland. 

Similarly, the Government will be very happy if the 
Hardman court of inquiry into the postal dispute comes 
to what would be the only honest economic judgment: 
namely, that there is not a shred of a case for giving the 
workers in the mail-carrying sector 'which is showing 
declining productivity) even the 9 per cent rise that was 
eventually offered by the post office, especially as the 
long strike has ruined the post office’s finances. Even a 
9 per cent rise will mean that postal workers will have 
got a 22 per cent rise during a 13 -mDnth period when 
Britain’s real national production has increased by about 
1 1 per cent. However, since the member of the Hardman 
court had to be approved by Mr Jackson’s trade union, 
it is unlikely that the court will say aiything so logical. 
If the report is the usual inflationary dynamite, Mr Carr 
will as usual believe he has no option out to accept it. 

In the Ford strike, it is fairly dbvious that some 
physical intimidation was used by the militants to keep 
the two plants at Halewood and Swansea shut after 
more than 70 per cent of workers voting in a .secret ballot 
had said that they wanted to return tc the job. But the 
idea of bringing into industrial relations the ordinary 
criminal law that applies to any other bully-boy protection 
racket is anathema to nearly all ministers of the present 
cabinet. Very many employers also think that the enforce¬ 
ment of the rule of law in favour of their own employees 
is most impolitic. 

The Government’s inclination is therefore to say that 
this past winter’s wage failures are water over the dam, 
but to wonder whether new machinery might not be put 
in place to help fight the new inflationary battles that 
will start next autumn. The least important of the back¬ 
room proposals is that perhaps more use might be made 
of the new Office of Manpower Economics. This is 
a body of some 40 people, which has been sitting 


since January at an appropriate address in Carey Street, 
under a former chief of the research and planning 
division of the Department of Employment ; its staff is 
partly drawn from ex-employees of Mr Aubrey Jones’s 
defunct Prices and Incomes Board. 

One of the jobs of the OME is to act as a secretariat 
for three of the Government’s own pay review bodies in 
jobs where ordinary collective bargaining is regarded 
as inappropriate or infra dig : (a) the armed services ; 

(b) doctors and dentists in the national health service ; 

(c) top jobs in the public service (including ministers and 
MPs themselves, judges, members of the boards of 
nationalised industries and the very highest civil service 
mandarins). But, in what ministers are already calling 
its “ fourth arm,” the OME is allowed to look into 
particular long-term pay problems. It has two such 
inquiries on its books at present: to inquire into the 
nature of the job of whole-time members of the fire 
services, and to examine whether members of the 
Association of Consulting Engineers screw too much or 
too little money from the Ministry of Works. 

It is quite probable that the OME’s role will, almost 
insensibly, be extended into more controversial fields 
during the next few months. For example, it might be 
asked to examine the operation of the new Ford agree¬ 
ment during the two years of its currency, and to report 
well before another wildly inflationary settlement is 
produced by Ford in 1973 . The OME might also be 
called upon to service some ordinary short-term courts 
of inquiry. The least-dreadful panels of arbitrators whom 
it works with on its first three arms ” might then 
become very usual panels for future Wilberforcc-typc 
courts ; and it would be a short step from there to a 
situation where the OME was effectively undertaking 
some of the main pay inquiries itself, especially if the 
Government enforces cooling-off periods under its new 
Industrial Relations Bill. 

The OME might therefore gradually become a new 
Jones board, but without having Mr Jones there. Since 
the Jones board should not have been disbanded, this is 
a development which deserves to be encouraged. It is 
desirable to have some body with a continuing (and 
therefore probably increasingly gloomy) outlook on the 
course of wage inflation. It would be likely to mutter 
some of the right things into both the public's and Mr 
Carr’s ear. At the same time, nobody should pretend it 
could be a really major development. A more important 
question next winter may be whether the Government 
is ready to move early under the Industrial Relations 
Bill to enforce compulsory secret ballots before key strikes 
are called. If there had been a secret ballot, the post 
office strike would not have started. And Ford has 
shown hov wickedly unrepresentative strike votes by 
shows of hands in bully-boys’ mass meetings can be. 
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The next step which the Government is likely to take 
is to include some trade union affairs among the subjects 
that may be inquired into by the Monopolies Commission. 
This could be included in the new monopolies bill that 
Mr John Davies will introduce in Parliament’s 1971-72 
season, possibly after a white paper this midsummer. 
Since it has already been intimated that the commission 
will be able to look into general questions of imperfect 
competition (not merely into instances of overmighty 
power), and since the aim is going to be to gear the 
commission into a shape where it can take firmer and 
prompter decisions on short-term matters, this could 
potentially be a considerable weapon. All centrally 
bargained and centrally enforced wage increases are 
really interferences with free competition in some degree. 
But it seems more probable that the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission, if it is allowed to examine trade union affairs 
at all, will mainly look into cases where anybody except 
a casuist can see that monopoly restriction really is the 
issue: eg, it might perhaps examine the activities of the 
musicians’ union towards the new commercial radio 
stations, and some closed shop restrictions of the most 
blatant type. It could then make such recommendations 
as to allow a rival union to be set up, or even to break 
up Mr Jack Jones’s monopoly hold over so many parts 
of the economy, some of which are supposed to compete 
with each other. Even this would cause a great row. 

If none of the Government’s policies succeeds in 
moderating wage inflation down to Britain’s desperately 
low rate of productivity increase by the end of this year 
—and it is difficult to sec how any of the intended 
measures can—then the Government will have to resort 
to either (a) a statutory wage freeze, or (b) the fiscal 
equivalent of a wage freeze (through some such device 
as The Economist’s suggestion that employees’ national 
insurance contributions under the graduated scheme—a 
scheme that applies to all workers with earnings above 
£18 a week—should be subjected to a special surcharge 
when their employer’s wage bill per worker is more than 
6 per cent higher than 12 months before). Although 
employers, as well as trade unions, are violently opposed 


to (b), there are mow some indications that the Depart¬ 
ment of Employment is more favourably inclined towards 
getting the Government to consider, as a contingency plan, 
some version of it. 

This, however, may be merely because it would be the 
sort of crisis measure that would have to be implemented 
by the Treasury, instead of by the Department of Employ¬ 
ment itself. A favourite doctrine in the Conservative 
cabinet just now is that economic policy can best be 
effected by a series of co-operative nudges from all 
departments: a nudge from fiscal and monetary policy 
here, a nudge from anti-monopolies policy there, a nudge 
towards what still must not be called an incomes policy 
there. Unfortunately, the beguiling ease of such a 
supposedly pragmatic policy is that each department then 
feels that it can stop its share of the policy short of the 
stage where it would be too controversial—ie, short of the 
stage where the policy would have real effect. 

In acting to restrain Britain’s raging wage inflation, 
the effective step that the Treasury could take would be 
to impose a surcharge on employees’ national insurance 
contributions in firms, that had tolerated general wage 
inflation. Mr Barber did not take that step last week. 
The effective move that the Department of Trade and 
Industry could make would be to refer to the Monopolies 
Commission all inflationary centrally bargained increases 
that the trade unions act to prevent anybody from 
undercutting. Mr Davies is unlikely to have any intention 
of entering any such hornets’ nest. The effective step that 
Mr Carr could tale would be to reject the next set of 
inflationary recommendations that comes up to him from 
a court of inquiry, probably the court that is now 
hearing the post office dispute. He could say: “ This 
report is addressed to me, and I have today told the 
court that I reject it. The Government is using its powers 
of giving specific orders to the nationalised industries in 
order to tell the acting chairman of the post office that 
he must make a srtaller wage offer than he was prepared 
to make before th? recent expensive strike started.” But 
Mr Carr has no present intention of saying any such 
thing. So the chestnuts blaze on in the fire. 
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One Bengal could be worse 



Mrs Gandhi is in a strong position to deflect the movement 
for a united Bengal*—at least for the moment 


For all her words about genocide in East Pakistan, Mrs 
Gandhi may have a little secret sympathy for General 
Yahya Khan. She knows what it is to have a Bengali 
problem ; until recently it was the chronically chaotic 
Indian state of West Bengal, much more than its 
Pakistani neighbour, that looked ripe for military sup¬ 
pression. If the.torch of Bangla Desh had been thrown 
into the oil-drum of West Bengal at that time the result 
could well have been explosive. This danger is not 
altogether absent today. But the timing of, President 
Yahya’s drive into East Bengal has been .extremely 


fortunate for India. It came when India had fitted itself 
out with maximum insulation against sparks from across 
the border. Not only did last month’s landslide election 
make India’s central government stronger than it has 
been since the death of Mr Nehru ; even West Bengal 
did its bit last weekend by putting together its first non¬ 
revolutionary government for over four years. 

The new six-party coalition in West Bengal is anything 
but a final solution to the state’s political problems. Its 
margin could hardly be narrower: it commands at most 
140 out of 276 seats. Its leader could not be less inspiring: 
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Mr Ajoy Mukherji, that tired old veteran of successive 
discredited united fronts. Its incompatibilities are already 
showing : the local Congress party has rejected a demand 
from the pro-Moscow communists that the new govern¬ 
ment pledge not to use the police to suppress “ democratic 
movements.” But, for all its shortcomings, the new govern¬ 
ment has two big advantages over the united fronts 
which attempted to rule the state between the general 
elections of 1967 and 1971 : it includes a dominant 
block from Mrs Gandhi's Congress party, and it excludes 
the Marxists. 

The inclusion of Mrs Gandhi’s Bengali colleagues 
means that the central government will have a vested 
interest in the survival of the coalition. But this respons¬ 
ibility works two ways. Because of its links with the 
ruling party, the West Bengal government should be 
bound by the same kind of restrictions that have tied 
Mrs Gandhi’s hands in the current East Bengal crisis. 
So long as the Indian government reacts only with dis¬ 
approving words—and with luck, in spite of persistent 
Pakistani allegations of Indian military intervention, it 
will go no farther than words—then the West Bengal 
authorities will be prevented from expressing solidarity 
with their East Bengali brothers in any other way. 

The exclusion of the Marxists from West Bengal’s 
government means that this revolutionary party will be 
deprived of its control over the police ; it was this which 
did so much to facilitate its intimidation of businessmen, 
landowners and other politicians while it was in office. 
But if the power of the Marxists has been reduced, it 
is far from eliminated ; the Marxists did, after all, emerge 
from the recent election not only as the largest party 
in West Bengal but as the largest opposition party in the 
central parliament. Fuelled by frustration, they can be 
relied on to put all their resources into a campaign to 
bring down the new West Bengal government. But the 
fortuitous eruption of the civil war in East Pakistan 
may also be leading them to set their sights on another, 
much grander vision : the creation of a People’s Republic 
of Greater Bengal. 

So far West Bengal’s politicians have sounded pretty 
much alike in their reactions to the events in East 
Pakistan. In fact, the local Congress party leader and 
newly appointed deputy chief minister, Bijoy Singh 
Nahar, who has called for a volunteer force to aid the 
East Bengalis, sounds rather more radical than the 
Marxist leader, Jyoti Basil, who wants the Indian govern¬ 
ment to recognise independent Bangla Desh and send 
it arms. There has been no solid confirmation of reports 
that Naxalites and Marxists from West Bengal are 
despatching aid to like-minded groups in the east. But 
so long as the 650-mile border between the two Bengals 
stays open—and it would be next to impossible to close 
—this kind of support from the west is probably 
inevitable. The big question is whether West Bengal’s 
Marxists, and their friends in East Pakistan, will take 
the logical next step. 

The temptation to do so will be enormous. A united 
Bengal would displace Pakistan as the world’s fifth most 
populous country. Neither China nor Russia—for all 
their previous political investments in the governments 


of India and Pakistan—could afford to refuse support 
to a* potential third communist giant if the movement 
for a united Bengal looked like succeeding. At the weekend 
the Russians became the first foreign power to appeal 
directly to the Pakistani government to stop the blood¬ 
shed. Their support for a united Bengali republic might 
take the form of diplomatic pressure on both Indians 
and Pakistanis. The Chinese would more likely smuggle 
arms in through Burma. 

Pushing the Bengalis in the direction of union would 
be not only the full force of Bengali nationalism and 
a shared belief in cultural superiority but also a history 
of commitment to a united Bengal. After Bengal was 
first divided by Lord Gurzon in 1905 Bengali agitation 
was so great that the British had to reverse themselves 
and reunify the state six years later. The Indian com¬ 
munist movement had a particular attachment to the 
idea of one Bengal. In 1944 a party spokesman proposed 
to the Muslim League that the subcontinent be 
partitioned into three countries : India, Pakistan and 
Bengal. Two years later the communists said partition 
meant “ the extinction of Bengalis as a nationality and 
Bengal as a country.” The Russians too were champions 
of Bengali unity until 1953, when they began to seek 
better relations with the Indian government. Since then 
the Indian communists have played down their appeals 
to regional particularism. Now the Marxists in West 
Bengal pose as the only true Bengali patriots. 

Of course, some things help to hold Bengalis back 
from an attempt at union. As Indians and Pakistanis 
since 1947 the two lots of Bengalis have developed 
different interests and lost the habit of working together. 
Both Bengals have had major religious clashes in that 
time, so it cannot be assumed that the Hindu-Moslem 
divide would now be bridgeable by the spirit of Bangla 
Desh alone. And neither Hindus in the west nor Moslems 
in the east would relish the possibility of exchang¬ 
ing one outside master for another. The* East Bengalis 
are far more likely to take all these! risks, committed as 
they already are to an independent East Bengal and 
desperate as they are for aid. The Marxists in West Bengal 
might also be willing to take the leap. But their final 
decision would depend on whether they thought they 
had the military strength to bring it off. 

For the moment, with the West Pakistani army in 
apparent control of most towns in East Pakistan and 
Mrs Gandhi strongly entrenched in New Delhi, the West 
Bengalis are not likely to involve themselves in the 
independence struggle in a major way. If their partici¬ 
pation was exposed they would face massive retaliation 
by two armies—an opportunity the Indian government 
has probably long been waiting for. But if the East 
Bengal campaign turns into an extended guerrilla war 
with good prospects of a Bengali victory and if Mrs 
Gandhi, after failing to satisfy popular expectations, 
begins to lose her grip, then the Marxists’ calculations 
might change. This is why Mrs Gandhi may be privately 
hoping that President Yahva’s suppression of East Bengal 
will succeed. 
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Sense and censuses 

At a cost of 20p a head, the British are going to find out many 
things they want to know about themselves on April 25th. But how 
much do the British want to tell ? 


The full census on the night of Sunday, April 25th, will 
he the seventeenth since the parish clergy was required 
to tot up Britain's population in 1801. The 1971 census 
will have to cope with over five times as many 
people, at a gross cost of over £10 million. It will employ 
105,000 people. It is hoped that it will enumerate at 
least 99.9 per cent of the true population. Its results, 
based on some 500 tons of completed census forms, arc 
likely to run to a hundred published volumes. 

The 1971 census will tell us how many of the Welsh 
speak Welsh and Scots speak Gaelic (or say they do). 
It will tell us just how large Britain’s coloured population 
is, and replace the guesses about the difference between 
various groups’ fertility rates (except that it tactfully docs 
not ask about illegitimate births). It will tell us how 
many people changed jobs in the past year. The coinci¬ 
dental Ulster census will tell us how many of its citizens 
profess which religions. And there will be most of the 
usual questions about housing, age, cars, outside 
lavatories and cookers ; the statisticians have apparently 
lost interest in garages. The census will be invaluable 
both to local and central government. 

But these are not the only people who make use of 
the census. There is a growing concern for the protection 
of privacy, serviced by a Home Office committee of 
inquiry, and reinforced by students and teachers 
grumbling about the quantity of personal information 
collected by the Department of Education. A charge of 
Young Liberals (with Mr Eric Lubbock tugging at the 
reins) has attacked the census, with the foolish suggestion 
that the forms should not be filled in. 

Much of the fuss about the sale of census material is 
made simply because it sounds so sinister that the stuff 
is otherwise unpublished. But tables are not published 
breaking down the population below the local authority 
level because few people would want so much detail. 
Other sales of unpublished material arc of special tabula¬ 
tions which equally would interest very few people. Many 
firms buy census results in order to identify, for example, 
pockets of economically inactive female labour— 
notoriously difficult to discover. 

The contents of individual census forms are strictly 
confidential (and the form-filler is told to remember 
this when doing the necessary noscy-parkering among 
his household). And complaints about the use of a 
computer arc. singularly ill-founded, since it is obviously 
more impersonal than human tabulation and individual 
names and addresses are not fed into its maw. In fact, 
the complaints to date should all be the other way ; the 
results of the 1961 census took far too long to appear. 
Fears of being pounced on by the Inland Revenue are 
also ill-founded, since information about individuals 
cannot be given even to government departments. 

But all this traditional protection is now not enough. 


This is because the basic enumeration district is so small 
(containing about 200 households) that a great deal of 
cross-tabulation of results could perhaps enable unscrupu¬ 
lous people to match these with the electoral roll, which 
gives names and addresses, and so identify individuals 
and learn something new about them—that they are 
unmarried, say, or more likely something apparently 
harmless such as that they have no cooker, which could 
bring a string of unwanted salesmen to the door. 

Sales of unpublished material from the 1966 <k one in 
ten census ” to local authorities and upwards of 500 firms, 
at very modest prices, have so far brought in £230,000. 
This goes a good way towards the cost of about 
£2^ million. And sales of results of the full census are 
likely to be much higher. The danger is greatly exag¬ 
gerated, and the registrar-general’s staff are by no means 
unaware of it. Most of the sales are in fact of tabulations 
of rather larger districts, from their “ ward libraries." 
And they do take care to reduce the amount of cross¬ 
tabulation if it would otherwise be possible to identify 
individuals. There is everything to be said for nagging 
them about that, but little for sounding a general alarm. 
Of course there is still the danger that a firm armed 
with the electoral roll (which cannot be kept secret) 
and a w'ard census, however discreet, will carry out its 
own follow-up survey. The answer to that is, first, that 
it is exceedingly expensive, and, second, that no one need 
co-operate. 

But on pain (if a fine of up to £50 (only £10 in 
Ulster) everybody does have to co-operate in the census. 
After the 1966 partial census, about 70 people were 
prosecuted for failing to do so. The figures have so 
far been proportionately lower for full censuses, which 
encounter less resistance. It is not much of an answer 
to point out that the British are thoroughly under¬ 
questioned compared with the citizens of other advanced 
countries, some of which have both registration and 
periodic censuses. The Canadian census form makes 
the British one look positively simple. So does the 
American one, with its questions on rent and incomes. 

But information tends to increase the appetite for 
more information, of decreasing importance. The addi¬ 
tions this time lend some force to the argument that some 
census questions should be voluntary, as the Ulster one 
on religion always is (although remarkably few people 
left it blank last time). But this would destroy its unique 
value as a record of the entire nation, created at the 
relatively cheap rate of 2op a head. And the latest 
census form is really not that unacceptable. But if it 
goes on growing, the alternative to a voluntary census 
is one in which the form-fillers provide by mistake, and 
by-mistake-on-purpose, more of Mark Twain’s first two 
categories of untruth- -lies and damned lies—and fewer 
of his third—statistics. 
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How to read 
the EmantialUmes. 

If you already take the Financial Times 
every day you already know. 

So there’s nothing new for you here. 

However, if you only see it occasionally, 
it could mean you’re missing out. Because 
you’ll have been missing a lot of valuable 
information. 

To get real value from the Financial Times 
you have to read it really regularly. 

Over a period of time. 

Then you’ll get to know exactly what’s 
where. And be there when it’s there. 

If you like, think of the Financial Times 
as your daily business newspaper to 
complement your Economist 

And so, buy the FT daily, as you buy 
The Economist weekly. 

The business partner. 
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'An Exceptional Year 
of Increased A ctivity' 


The 275th Annual General Meeting of the Pro¬ 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland will be held on 
April 20th within the Head Office, Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Governor of the Bank, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Polwarth, T.D., D.L.. LL.D., D.LITT., D.UNIV., 

C.A.:— 

This has been an exceptional year for the Bank, andO-TIO * s 
of increased activity in every area of its busin8$&TSto*lS}' 
23rd July the Royal Assent was given to the Bank,, 
of Scotland Order Confirmation Act and the > " 
was clear for the bringing together of the 
Scotland and The British Unen Bank on 1st IVIw&S* > 
1971. February saw the chenoe-W tairaalisattafc e&gjL< ‘ 
during the year the Bank brought irva most ambitions 
new computer programme. * '** ' - - >l:l\ : 


.. LORD POLWARTH 


still restricted by official guidelines and also by the 
Special Deposits which we are called upon to make 
with the Authorities. At £6.8 million these are up 
by £3 million reflecting the increased rate of call 
which was made during the year and also the higher 
level of our Deposits. 

Advances at £270 million are higher by £26 million— 
an increase of 10.6% Lending attributable to our 
Jordf&ary banking operations showed on average an 
inCfOtfMl of 7.4% during the year. 


T«gr$UTLOOK 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 

The Group profit for the year iaf^taxyrtkm «var. H 
£4,924,000. The figure for the previous year was 
£3,432,000 but this did not include ^e>acdiiisitk>% • 
profits of some £520,000 (net) earned by The British 
Linen Bank. This result is better than we expected and 
a number of lectors are responsible:^ a welcome 
increase in resources, the continuing success of efforts 
throughout the Group to increase earnings end improve 
efficiency, and the reduction in the rate of Corporation 
Tax. * ■' 

Both the Hire Purchase and Finance Company 
subsidiaries have had an active and successful year 
and each has made a significantly larger contribution 
to the Group's profits. Our investment in , 

Worms et Cie. S.A., Paris, made four years agp, has ' 
brought us an increased return in each successive 
year, and is a valuable link with the Continent of 
Europe. 

The Balance Sheet throws into relief the growth of the 
Group's business during the year. The Group’s deposits 
at £450 million are up by £46 million—an increase of 
over 11%. Deposits attributable to bur traditional 
banking operations were on 
average approximately 5% higher 
during the year. 

Our ability to lend is of course Mm 


., The outcome of t^year'e operations of the Group can 
■’ '6a regarded with }U*trHabfe satisfaction. There must, 
.however, be tto room for complacency as costs are 
stiff rising and Mil undoubtedly continue to rlo so. 
The con^rtnrneht of costs must therefore continue to 
receive the higtjest priority, in this respect we look for 
some help from'^ur computer operations, end we also 
look for, sorpe benefit from ratipneiisation stemming 
from the merger. Furthermore, 'we ere continuously 
planning towiden the rangeof our services, so as to 
suppiernent pur retail banking by Fe$s labour intensive 
’ activities end provide our customers with the highest 
possible standard of service 

THE ECOjNOMY 

Already it is clear that th& year ahead will be a 
< chaliengitigpna.fha long-term prospects surely cannot 
v ba other than a^fHitagjng. It is the immediate outlook 
which 'is causfflg caocorn bitt the margin between 
different and satisfactory ¥ performance can be so 
'.oarrow that we must remain confident that there will 
Mom bb ; clear proof of stress attending the efforts 
i? ||»eing jfnade to restore balance buoyancy to the 
« -^50n0my. When that happens, the modern industrial 

/ etruefuro built up in Scotland in the years since the war 
Wifi provide a sound base for real economic advance. 
Whatever the trials awaiting us in the meantime, our 
Bank, with its new accession of size, strength and talent, 
is better equipped than ever to meet the challenges 
which the future holds. 


BASE OF SC0TLMD 
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Who goes home happy from 
Westminster? 


Parliament adjourned for the Easter 
recess on Thursday, and two MPs in 
particular will go off on their hols 
much-relieved men. They are Mr 
Anthony Barber, the Chancellor, and 
Mr Robert Carr, the Secretary for 
Employment. Mr Barber, who was 
widely congratulated for his presenta¬ 
tion of the budget last week, even by 
those who violently disagreed with its 
content, capped it with a highly 
successful speech winding up the 
1 judget debate on Monday night. Those 
two successes more than compensate 
for past indignities in the Commons, 
and he will be greatly encouraged to 
find a surer touch on non-setpiece 
occasions when the House returns. 

Mr Carr is off to try to find some 
snow for a week’s ski-ing, possibly 
rather tired but certainly the mostt 
successful parliamentary figure of the 
session so far. Piloting the Industrial 
Relations Bill through was a tour de 
force by any standards, and Mr Carr 
pulled it off by that combination of 
courtesy and firmness which has so 
far eluded Mr Heath in his relations 
with the Commons. Mr Carr was very 



Carrington: coming up 


competently supported by the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Geoffrey Howe, and very' 
inadequately opposed by the Opposi¬ 
tion. 

With the possible exception of Mr 
Paul Rose, who had the unenviable 
task of supporting Mrs Castle and Mr 
Heffcr as the leading opponents of the 
bill, the parliamentary Labour party 
was pretty dismal both in debate and 
in its tactics. The prize for the most 
sensible remark of the session up to 
now goes to the ex-junior minister who 
left the House in disgust when Labour 
started on its all-night voting marathon 
against the bill. He told his colleagues : 
“ The shadow cabinet can make bloody 
fools of themselves if they want to— 
I’m going home to bed.” His anony¬ 
mity is being preserved everywhere— 
except, of course, inside 'the Labour 
party. Fortunately for Labour, Parlia¬ 
ment is not held in such esteem that 
the electorate is much concerned when 
MPs make fools of themselves. 

With the Industrial Relations Bill 
being taken on the floor of the 
Commons, it has naturally dominated 
parliamentary proceedings since the 
House returned in January. Neverthe¬ 
less jhe Government has tackled the 
Rolls-Royce affair—in which Labour 
invariably had the better of a number 
of debates—and has introduced such 
major measures as the Immigration Bill 
and a bill to reduce the social security 
benefits paid to the families of strikers. 
Mr Maudling has not appeared 
entirely happy about his Immigration 
Bill, and in the standing committee 
on the bill on Tuesday he suffered a 
considerable defeat (see page 26). It 
has not been a happy spring for Mr 
Maudling. 

The most surprising figure to 
emerge—as far as the public is con¬ 
cerned—has been Lord Carrington. As 
well as being Defence Secretary, Lord 



Carrington has been thrown into the 
limelight by the jobs he has been given 
by Mr Heath in Ulster and over the 
RB 211 fiasco. Being in the Lords, 
Lord Carrington has far less parlia¬ 
mentary pressure on him than his 
colleagues in the Commons, but he has 
proved publicly what his colleagues 
have known all along : that he is one 
of the most able politicians in the 
Government. 

Up until this week, Lord Carrington 
would have rivalled Mr Carr a*? 
politician of 1971. But both were 
overshadowed on Tuesday by the 
announcement that Mr Richard Marsh 
is to quit politics at the age of 43 to 
become chairman of British Rail (sec 
page 65). The Tories will have great 
fun with his decision, along the 
lines that having studied the political 
crystal ball Mr Marsh has decided 
there is no chance, etc etc. The fact 
is that Mr Marsh was becoming 
progressively disenchanted with 
politics long before Mr Wilson fired 
him as Minister of Transport in 1969 
for reasons unconnected with his 
competence in office. 

Mr Marsh is well aware that Labour 
does not like its MPs taking state jobs 
under a Tory government, and there 
will be sneers about the £20,000 a year 
he will be getting ; Mr Marsh is also 
aware how Lord Robe ns came to regret 
his acceptance of the Coal Board under 
the previous Tory’ administration in 
view of the way that Labour politics 
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fell out. But by that curious paradox 
of British politics which decrees that 
either party finds it easier to carry out 
its opponent's policies than its 
own, Mr Marsh should get on well 
with the Tory Govermhent. His real 
testing time will come if he is in the 
same job when Labour comes back 'to 
power. 

Immigration Bill 

One up for Enoch 

Two votes in the standing committee 
considering the details of the Immi¬ 
gration Bill on Tuesday have left the 
Government with a painful political 
headache. Both votes were on the con¬ 
tentious “patrial” clause in the bill, 
which gives the right of admission 
to this country to children and grand¬ 
children of anyone who was British by 
birth. This clause is hated as much by 
the right-wing of the Tory party, who 
naturally believe it will open the flood¬ 
gates to many coloured people of 
slightly mixed blood, as by the 
liberals on both sides who regarded it 
as aggressively racialist. 

In the standing committee, Labour 
moved an amendment which effectively 
would have destroyed the whole 
clause. Mr Powell joined them, and 
the Government was only saved by 
the casting vote of the chairman, which 
is the normal practice on such occasions. 
Mr Powell then moved an amendment 
to delete the right of grandchildren of 
British-by-birth parents to coinc to this 
country without restriction—this is the 
old Anglo-Indian bogy as far as the 
right-wingers are concerned. Labour 
naturally had to back Mr Powell, and 
so did Sir George Sinclair, a liberal 
Tory, and Mr David Steel, the solitary 
Liberal on the committee. Two Tories 
abstained, and the clause was defeated 
by 19 to 16. 

Mr Heath’s headache is this : lie 
can insist on the clause being reinserted 
intact when the bill comes out of com¬ 
mittee and back to the floor of the 
Commons on its report stage. But he 
then risks the humiliation of a second, 
and far more publicised, defeat. On the 
other hand if he lets the clause as 
amended stand he might well feel 
humiliated by Mr Powell personally, 
which is something he would find 
intolerable. What course the Govern¬ 
ment eventually adopts will probably 
depend upon two things : the soundings 
the Government whips take on their 
own side, and what specific pledges 
Mr Heath has given to the govern¬ 
ments of the white Commonwealth. 


BRITAIN 

Young Liberals 

High jinks in 
low water _ 

One thing that has been certain about 
the Young Liberals in recent years is 
that whatever they do they are likely 
to attract the worst possible publicity 
for it. So it has been over the election 
of a new national chairman at their 
annual conference at Plymouth this 
weekend. If they ever get to the point 
of actually electing one, that is to 
say. For the run-up to the conference 
has been accompanied—apart from 
some juvenile attempts at character- 
assassination—by an accusation of 
ballot-rigging and talk of writs. 

The accusation of ballot-rigging 
came from the chairman of the south¬ 
east federation of Young Liberals, Mr 
Graham Tope, and it was directed at 
the Liberal leader, Mr Jererny Thorpe. 
In what has become the traditional 
Young Lib way of doing these things, 
Mr Tope’s letter containing the 
allegation was released to the press 
before it was received by Mr Thorpe. 
What had concerned Mr Tope was a 
sudden and unexpected rush of appli¬ 
cations from Young Libs in North 
Devon—Mr Thorpe’s constituency— 
for postal votes in the election of the 
YL chairman. Mr Tope suggested that 
this signified action by Mr Thorpe 
to secure the election of the candidate 
he favours. Even if that were so, it 
would hardly amount to ballot¬ 
rigging, so long as the postal votes were 
cast by Young Libs who had paid 
their 25P affiliation fee. But Mr 
Thorpe’s attitude is, and always has 
been, one of detachment from the 
fighting and feuding among the 
Young Liberals. It would be very silly 
and very surprising if it were other¬ 
wise, for, apart from attracting hostil¬ 
ity to his leadership, the most likely 
outcome of his sponsorship would be 
the defeat of his candidate. That does 
not mean, however, that party workers 
in his constituency have not been 
organising support for the man in 
question, Chris Green. Mr Thorpe’s 
constituency organisation is first-class : 
of the 2,500 postal votes cast in North 
Devon at the June election, 1,200 were 
for'him. 

In a YL movement which has shrunk 
to a total membership—including the 
separate Liberal students’ body—of 
only 10,000, 300 postal votes could 
be decisive. That is why, perhaps, 
there are rumours about a move to pass 
a constitutional amendment at the 
Plymouth conference—before the 
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election has been decided—to abolish 
postal voting. And the fact that the 
majority of the 6o-odd postal votes 
from Wales are likely to go to Mr 
Green may explain why there is a move 
to rule out the Welsh YLs as ineligible 
to vote. If either of these moves is 
attempted, there could be an appeal 
to the courts. 

The Young Liberals have come a 
long way since their peak of strength 
in the early 1960s and most of it has 
been downhill. Even the notorious 
11 Red Guards ” phase could claim 
genuine vitality and considerable 
ability. Now', although their present 
chairman, Mr Tony Greaves, has tried 
hard to restrain their wilder antics, 
they are for the most part more bother 
than they are worth. 

It is hard to see how the thrcc-man 
commission set up by Mr Thorpe 
before Christmas to examine the rela¬ 
tions between the YL movement and 
the rest of the party can come to any 
different conclusion. The commission, 
whose report should be with Mr 
Thorpe soon after the holiday, will 
have looked at the violence of the anti- 
apartheid activities. There has also 
been the support for the Palestine ter¬ 
rorists. These and other excesses have 
damaged the Liberal party in the eyes 
of the electorate and have been any¬ 
thing but helpful to the fund-raisers. 
Inside the party, there have been so 
many leaks to the press on informa¬ 
tion and occasions which were meant 
to be confidential that trust between 
the senior party and the Young Libs 
has been virtually destroyed. 

The senior party is now, for the 
moment at least, out of financial 
trouble. The Young Liberals are well 
and truly in it. Their future existence 
must depend on help from their elders. 
That help is not likely to be given 
without strings. The Liberals have 
discovered, as the Labour party found 
out before them, the dubious advan¬ 
tages of a militant youth movement. 
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We opened for business on 1 8t July 1970, following 
the merger of four eminent banks in North Germany. 

We have since become one of the leading banks in 
Western Germany. We are a versatile bank whose activities 
cover the whole range of banking. So versatile in fact, 
that we are sure to be able to help you with your problem. 


Our progress up to 31 8t December 1970: 


Total trading volume approx. 23 thou’ 

Total balance approx. 17 thou 1 

Total loans approx. 12 thou 1 

Book credit to clients approx. 10 thou 1 

Accounts payable to customers approx. 4 thou 1 
Savings deposits over 1 thou 1 

Debt securities issued over 6 thou 1 

Capital and reserves approx. 500 mill. 


mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
DM 


Norddeutsche Landesbank 

Girozentrale 

Hannover — Braunschweig 
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Gordon Richardson mbe, 
Chairman of Schroders Limited, 
reports on 1970. 


The Group had a good year 
and our profit performance was 
eminently satisfactory. 

In London, Schroder Wagg's 
services were in great demand 
for the raising of capital, in mergers 
and acquisitions and for general 
financial advice; our institutional 
investment management business 
continued to expand; and there 
was a substantial increase in the 
amount of our commercial lending 
in foreign currencies to clients throughout the world. 

Our banking subsidiaries in the United States con¬ 
tinued to build up the volume of their banking business, 
and reported an increase in net profits. 

Our Swiss subsidiary, Schroders A.G., now has the 
full legal status of a bank, and has again expanded 
its activities. 

A second interim dividend of 6% has been paid, 
making a total of 9% for the year, compared with 8!4% 
for 1969. 


vv 

V 

\ 



Group companies. Affiliates and Representative offices in: Argentina, 

Australia, The Bahamas, Bermuda, Brazil, France, Germany, Hong Kong 
Republic of Ireland, Lebanon, Spain, Switzerland and the United States of America. 

If you would like a copy of Schroders Limited Report and Accounts for further 
information, please write to the Secretary, 120 Cheapside, London EC2. 

schroders 
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Elections _ 

Not very helpful 

As expected, the two by-elections 
which polled last week proved little of 
general political significance. At 
Arundel and Shoreham, where the 
Tories had a majority of 27,376 at the 
general election, there was a 2.6 per 
cent swing to the Tory candidate. 
At Liverpool, Scotland, Labour re¬ 
tained the non-seat with a swing in its 
favour of 1.7 per cent. This would have 
been higher lif the maverick Labour 
candidate had not polled 981 votes out 
of a total of 9,527. If those results 
prove anything it is merely that the 
richer majority at Arundel liked the 
budget rather more than the poorer 
majority at Liverpool, Scotland, which 
is hardly surprising. 

A rather more interesting aspect of 
electioneering is provided by the Home 
and Scottish Offices’ publication* of 
the election expenses of all candidates 
at the last general election. This 
detailed document, which breaks down 
each of the 1,837 candidates' expenses 
under seven heads, must have taken 
many hundreds of man-hours to com¬ 
pile. As no single candidate confessed 

* to spending the maximum permitted, 
it is arguable whether it is worth the 
effort, for if any group attempted a 
legal challenge against anybody else’s 
figures it would throw the whole party 
system into chaos. 

For the declared record, the can¬ 
didates spent (within their own con¬ 
stituencies) a total of £1,392,796 in 
trying to woo voters, which works out 
at £758.20 per candidate, and £73,184 
on their own personal expenses. But 
those figures are distorted as the vast 
majority of Liberal and minor can¬ 
didates spent far less than the two 

• major parties. There is no correlation 
between the amount spent and success 
or failure, and 75 per cent of all 
expenses went on printing and station¬ 
ery anyway. Some of the amounts 
returned by candidates as their per¬ 
sonal expenses sound too meagre to be 
true. 

Still, there are nuggets in the 
document for all business firms seek¬ 
ing first class financial controllers. In 
Battersea South, for example, the agent 
of the successful candidate—Mr Ernest 
George Perry—spent £962 of the legal 
maximum of £967 ; while the agent of 
the runner up—Mr Ian Norman 
Samuel—spent £966 of the same legal 
maximum. Few businessmen could 
rival that for tight financial planning. 
•Election Expenses. HMSO. 85 p. 


Prisons _ 

Mountbatten 
hits back 


The British prison system is in a mess. 
With over 40,000 inmates, the highest 
number in its history, accommodated 
largely in antiquated, rotting prison 
buildings, the search for scapegoats is 
a popular pastime. Sometimes the 
suspended sentence sections of the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1967 are 
blamed. These have led undoubtedly 
to the expansion of the prison popula¬ 
tion, for which the primary respon¬ 
sibility rests with the many magistrates’ 
courts which have imposed suspended 
sentences with lack of discrimination. 

Lord Mountbatten has also come in 
for a great deal of censure. His report 
on prison security has been said by his 
critics, to quote one of them, Mr Leo 
Abse, MP, to have “ destroyed, over a 
large section of our prison service, any 
hope of constructive and rehabilitative 
regimes.” Last weekend Lord Mount- 
batten replied to the critics ; and with 
some effect. 

I*ord Mountbatten was asked to take 
on the inquiry into prison security 
following the escape of the Soviet 
agent, George Blake, from Wormwood 
Scrubs in October, 1966. He was also 
asked to inquire into several other 
major prison breaks, and he chose to 
investigate the Ronald Biggs escape 
of July, 1965, and that of a coachload 
of prisoners travelling from Winchester 
to Parkhurst in May, 1966. He also 
investigated the escape of another train 
robber, Charles Wilson, in August, 

1964- 

What is all too easily forgotten about 
the Mountbatten inquiry is the highly 
charged political atmosphere in which 
it took place. Beginning with the 
Charles Wilson escape, when the then 
deputy leader of the opposition 
demanded an immediate inquiry 
(creating one of the better newspaper 
headlines of the year: “ Brown 

demands : How could Wilson 
escape ? ”) the press and the politicians 
responded with neurotic excitement to 
every prison break. This reached the 
point of ultimate folly in October, 
1966, when the Conservative opposi¬ 
tion launched a censure motion on the 
Home Secretary, Mr Jenkins, for his 
failure to prevent the escape of Blake ; 
the fact that this turned out to be the 
Labour government’s greatest parlia¬ 
mentary triumph in no way deterred 
those who felt that the escape of 
prisoners automatically damaged the 



reputation of a government. Every 
escape, and there were several more, 
including that of Frank Mitchell from 
Dartmoor (ironically Mitchell was 
executed by some of his friends at the 
height of the hullaballoo) was greeted 
with banner headlines in the press and 
demands in Parliament for vigorous 
action to stop any more. The fears of 
the public were aroused, and the prison 
service became demoralised. In those 
circumstances no government could 
stand out against the clamour, all the 
more so as the members of the liberal 
consensus, who now spend so much 
time attacking Lord Mountbatten, 
remained conspicuously silent. 

In this atmosphere Lord Mount¬ 
batten produced his report. It proved 
to be a remarkably liberal and civilised 
document. True, he recommended 
sweeping reforms of prison security, but 
that was his principal, indeed his only, 
term of reference. But in addition he 
proposed a series of significant 
improvements in the prison system 
the extension of the home leave 
arrangements, the need for more family 
visits, and “ for a liberal and what may 
seem a permissive regime ” within the 
prisons. 

Last weekend Lord Mountbatten 
attacked the refusal of the Home Office 
to accept his recommendation that a 
maximum security prison should be 
built on the Isle of Wight to house 
category A prisoners—dangerous men 
whose escape should be prevented at 
virtually all costs—and its decision to 
maintain the makeshift security wings 
at a number of old prisons where, as he 
said in his report, “ conditions . . . 
arc such as no country with a record 
of civilised behaviour ought to 
tolerate.” While conditions in these 
wings have improved since 1966, and 
the numbers in them reduced, the 
Home Office’s policy under which 
category A men are dispersed round a 
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number of prisons, rather than col¬ 
lected together under one roof, is open 
to some question. A sub-committee of 
the Home Office’s advisory council on 
the penal system recommended the 
dispersal policy, but this makes maxi¬ 
mum security essential at a number of 
prisons housing non-category A men. 
It is certainly arguable that Lord 
Mountbatten’s policy for a single 
category A prison is now a better 
idea. The perimeter security would 
necessarily have to be extremely tight, 
but not more so than at the federal 
penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, which houses a large number 
of America’s most dangerous criminals, 
but where the internal regime is far 
less restricted than at any closed 
British prison. Rather than spending 
time abusing Lord Mountbatten, Mr 
Abse and his friends might with profit 
now reconsider whether Lord Mount- 
batten’s whole plan would not be pre¬ 
ferable to the present, intolerable 
system. 

Chronic sick _ 

A little less 
neglected _ 

Last week’s social security package 
included a small but useful parcel for 
the chronic sick. At present, anyone 
off sick for more than six months 
receives only basic sick pay (not wage 
related) and nothing extra to compen¬ 
sate for the special problems of himself 
and his family. He will now also get 
an invalidity allowance graded accord¬ 
ing to his age when he first became an 
invalid—maximum £1 a week ; this 
will also apply to war disabled and 
people receiving industrial injuries 
benefit. The social security child allow¬ 
ance will also be bigger for the children 
of invalids, widows and pensioners : 
£2.95 a week for the first child com¬ 
pared with the normal rate of £1.85. 
And if the wife of a chronically sick 
man goes out to work she will have a 
much more generous earnings disregard 
for social security purposes. Like pen¬ 
sioners’ earnings, this will taper off at 
£9.50, whereas up to now earnings as 
low as £3.10 Viped out a wife's benefit. 
On top dP all this, in December, as 
already arranged, the new tax-free 
constant attendance allowance, for 
severely disabled people (some 50,000 
of them) who need someone to look 
after them all the time, will begin. This 
will now be £4.^0 $ week. 

The principal of an invalidity pension 
is important, but this one is still restric- 



Joseph: more help for the sick 


ted in scale and scope compared with 
the most generous European schemes. 
It is still a far cry from the idea that 
every disabled man, woman and child 
should have automatic pension rights 
as war disabled do now. Nor are all the 
financial and practical benefits available 
to the chronically sick as widely known 
or applied as they should be. Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Social Services, has just announced 
a publicity campaign to inform the 
chronic sick of their right to a cut- 
price season ticket for prescription 
charges, which for ordinary people may 
soon be raised to fjop an item. 
Unfortunately, not every sort of chronic 
illness is covered by the scheme, which 
is something else Sir Keith might look 
into. 

Problems of definition should be 
helped by the long-awaited survey of 
chronically sick and handicapped 
people living at home, conducted for 
the government in 1969. This should 
be especially useful to local authorities 
who, it was announced last week, must 
by October 1st operate the important 
first section of last year’s Chronic Sick 
and Disabled Persons Act. This obliges 
them to publicise the welfare services 
available to handicapped people and, 
moreover, to count the heads of those 
eligible. So the handicapped must be 
sought out individually, and not only 
thpsc who are already receiving help. 
But the wide discrepancy in spending 
from one authority to another (eg, 
Bristol spent £6,500 per 100 registered 
disabled in 1969-70, Birmingham 
£2,200), suggests that it will be long 
before the disabled everywhere can 
count on the small aids which often 
make life worth living for them. Few 


authorities are as willing as the London 
borough of Lewisham, one of the 
biggest spenders in this field, which 
among other things has a fleet of 22 
coaches for transporting handicapped 
people and their wheelchairs, and which 
in June is dispatching 18 severely 
handicapped young people on a holiday 
to Paris. 

Museums _ 

Making a business 
of them 


If the Treasury has got its sums right, 
taxpayers (excluding ratepayers) will 
provide £29.85 million (£1.50 a head) 
for the arts in Britain this year (to 
March 31, 1972), compared with 

£24.76 million last year. What with 
inflation and the persistent pressure for 
more featherbedding for the arts, the 
increase is not large. Indeed, since over 
half of it is accounted for by the Art 
Council’s increase in its grant—of £3 
million, to £14.01 million—it might be 
wondered how the big museums and 
galleries will get by. Ironically enough, 
the fixing of their purchasing grants 
at an unchanged figure in each of the 
five years beginning 1970-71 helps to 
make their increases look workable. 
The museums sought this look-ahead 
assurance ; but if the pound continues 
to depreciate at its present speed, 
buying power in the fifth year will be 
worth only two-thirds of its starting 
value. 

Perhaps the problems that inflation 
brings will help to reconcile museum 
directors to the Government’s proposed 
admission charges, expected to take 
effect early in 1972. But if museums 
are to be turned into quasi-businesses, 
do we need the arty or the crafty to 
head them ? Top posts carry £9,650 
at the British Museum, £6,750 
at both the Victoria and Albert and 
the National Gallery, £6,120 at the 
Tate. Another job here for efficiency 
experts, perhaps ? 


Estimated expenditure in 1971-72 
(£ thousand) 


British Museum 3,018 2,435 632 6,152 

Via & Albert 1,166 612 151 2,031 

National Gallery 362 424 480 1,259 

Tate Gallery 333 371 265 947 

•In each case this figure is net of appropria¬ 
tions in aid. For the British Museum it is also 
net of museum technical expenses end publics - 
tions and for the Victoria and Albert elso net 
of purchases by local museums. 
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GLYNWED 


CHAIRMAN: MR. W. G. A. RUSSELL. F.CA SayS 

"...1970 has been a challenging year..." 


The following are extracts from the Chairman's Statement for the 
year ended 31 st December 1970. 

In 1970 the building of new dwellings declined and another 
principal market of ours, i.e., consumer durables, remained 
generally sluggish; at the same time, we were continuing with 
the integration of Allied Ironfounders into the Glynwed Group. 
In these circumstances, therefore, I believe that the results 
achieved are satisfactory. 

DIVISIONAL REVIEW 

Glynwed Tubes ft Structures Limited. The Wednesbury Tube Co. 
was able to maintain its not insignificant share of the copper 
tube and fittings market despite the depressed state of the 
building industry. 

Glynwed Baths Limited. During the previous four years this 
Division made losses, but it has now been put on a satisfactory 
profit earning basis, and full benefits began to accrue in the 
second half- of 1970. 

Glynwed Foundries Limited. Sales of Aga and Rayburn cookers 
and boilers improved during the year but sales of solid fuel 
heating appliances were disappointing because of the lack of 
supplies of smokeless fuels. 

Glynwed Plastics Limited. This Division, although not very large, 
has had a somewhat difficult year. However, rationalisation is 
now complete and results must improve. 

Glynwed Steel Pressings Limited. Troubles, associated with the 
changeover from town gas to natural gas seriously affected the 
sale of gas cookers during the year. However, near the close 
of the year new models were introduced and were well 
received so that this market looks much more promising. 

Glynwed Steels Limited. This Division had a good year with a 


high level in demand for both hot rolled and bright drawn 
steel products. 

Glynwed Screws fr Fastenings Limited. The modernisation of the 
Darlaston plant continued throughout the year and other new 
plant is due to arrive in 1971. 

Sales to the motor vehicle industry were at optimum levels 
and should continue to rise. 

Glynwed Distribution Limited. The sales and profits of all the 
merchanting units were at record levels. 

As far as Allied is concerned, it will take another year or two 
to achieve the real benefits from the acquisition but 1970 has 
already produced some rewards for our efforts. 

DIRECTORATE 

I am handing over the Chairmanship to Mr. Leslie Fletcher 
immediately following the Annual General Meeting on 30th 
April 1971. I have held this office since 1953 and would 
place on record my thanks to all my colleagues, past and 
present, for their loyalty and help which have made my task 
a thoroughly enjoyable one. 

PROSPECTS 

A year ago I forecast that the decline in the building of new 
dwellings which occurred in 1969 was likely to continue in 
1970. This proved to be the case and I do not expect much 
improvement in 1971. 

The greatest scope for improvement in profits in 1971 and 
subsequent years is in the achievement of greater efficiency 
and further economies by the reorganisation of the former 
Allied Ironfounders' activities. 

Assuming there are no major upheavals affecting the markets 
in which we operate, we can expect a further increase in 
profits in 1971. 


GLYNWED LIMITED DIVISIONAL COMPANIES 



PRODUCTS 


Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, Steel Tubes and 
Fittings, Brass Tubes. 
Lead Sheet and Pipes. 
Microbore Heating 
Components. Vogue 
Baths, Hand Basins. Aga 
and Rayburn Cookers. 


Heatwave Central 
Heating Boilers. 
Engineering Castings. 
Catering Equipment. 
Cast Iron and Plastic 
Rainwater Pipes and 
Fittings, Plastic 
Extrusions, Plastic 


Chemical and Domestic 
Waste Drainage Systems. 
'Vultex' Laboratory and 
Hospital and Shower 
Fittings. Plastic Coated 
Fabrics. Leisure Kitchen 
Units and Sinks. Vanity 
Units. Shower Cubicles, 


Steel Baths. Radiators. 
Leisuie Gas Cookers and 
Fires, Hot Rolled Steel 
Bars. Bright Drawn Steel 
Bars and Rods. High 
Tensile Bolts and Nuts. 
Bright and High Tensile 
Studs 


SALIENT COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

1969* 

1970 

Turnover of the Group 

£ 

61.783.000 

£ 

73,387,000 

Group Trading Profit 

5,302.000 

6,608,000 

Debenture and Loan Stock Interest 

560.000 

1,562,000 

Profit before Taxation 

4,742.000 

6,046,000 

Profit after Taxation attributable to Ordinary Shareholders 

2.491.000 

2,945,000 

Net Assets Employed 

42,083.000 

43,541,000 

% Dividend on Ordinary Capital 

26.5% 

28.5% 


* In 1969 the Company Acquired Allied Ironfounders Ltd and its subsidiaries and only 9 months' results of that Group are included 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts are available on application to the Company Secretary 

GLYNWED LIMITED 

Oxford Street, Bilston, Staffordshire. Telephone: 0902 41133 
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TH E WO RLD International Report 



East Pakistanis take to arms . .. and to reprisals 


The Bengalis rally in 
the countryside 


The two sides in the civil war in East 
Pakistan continue to give quite different 
pictures of the situation. The Pakistan 
government claims that all is calm, 
that the army is in complete control 
and that urban life is returning to 
normal. Indian reports say that 
resistance is gaining the upper hand in 
the countryside and that the struggle 
is being carried back into the cities. 
Where the truth lies is difficult to 
establish—except in the one town of 
Jessore, which western correspondents 
have managed to reach from India. 

There the Bengalis managed to 
bottle up an army battalion in its can¬ 
tonment, which for a time put them in 
control of the town. But they had not 
got the firepower to attack the canton¬ 
ment and the army has now apparently 
shot its way out—though this does not 
give it a hold on the hostile country¬ 
side. Is Jessore typical ? There is po 
way of knowing. But it seems likely 
that this pattern—with the army’s writ 
not running much beyond the main 
towns, except for the odd punitive 
expedition—is repeated in most of 
East Pakistan. 

There are one or two variations. 
Army control seems completely estab¬ 
lished in Dacca and, after prolonged 
fighting, in Chittagong. At the weekend 
the army felt confident enough to fly 
diplomats to Chittagong to see for 
themselves. But in the areas near the 


Indian border—Jessore, Kushtia, Rang- 
pur and Sylhet—the Bengali resistance 
seems to be faring better. This is pre¬ 
sumably because of Indian support, 
though its extent is difficult to judge. 
The Pakistani government claims to 
have captured 840 Indian regular 
troops dressed as civilians. But reports 
of maoists crossing the border suggest 
that the Indian government has con¬ 
fined itself to turning a blind eye on 
civilian volunteers wanting to join the 
Bengalis. There is certainly gun-run¬ 
ning, and the claim by the Pakistani 
army on Saturday to have intercepted 
and destroyed nine trucks with arms 
and ammunition suggests that this is 
already on a considerable scale. It is 
made easier by the apparent defection 
of the normal border force, the East 
Pakistani Rifles, to the Bengali resis¬ 
tance. 

President Yahya is undoubtedly 
facing an increasingly difficult situation. 
It is not clear that reinforcements have 
been sent from West Pakistan ; but 
all West Pakistanis over the age of 
18 have been warned that they are 
liable to be drafted. The loyalty of the 
navy, which has a higher proportion of 
Bengalis than the other two services 
because of their links with the sea, 
is also in doubt. One submarine crew 
has already mutinied. The president 
is now trying to belittle and divide the 
rebellious Bengalis, who are referred to 


only as “ miscreants ” and “ anti¬ 
social elements.” He is also giving the 
impression that the whole crisis was 
stirred up by the Hindus in East 
Pakistan. This, and vocal Indian sup¬ 
port for the Bengalis, has given him the 
support of all West Pakistani politi¬ 
cians. One West Pakistani newspaper 
went so far as to question whether 
non-Moslems should be given the vote 
in an Islamic state. 

The whereabouts of the East Paki¬ 
stani leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
arc still a mystery and the Bengali 
resistance has so far failed to find any¬ 
one to replace him. Indeed, one promi¬ 
nent Awami League leader has already 
given himself up to the army. President 
Yahya therefore has a trump card in 
the offer by what Radio Pakistan called 
12 “leading political leaders of East 
Pakistan ” to co-operate with the 
government in getting things back to 
normal. The 12 offered on Sunday to 
set up a “ citizens’ committee ” to 
“ dispel unfounded fears from the 
minds of the people.” But of this group 
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only one, Nurul Amin, has even the 
remotest claim to being a leading politi¬ 
cal figure ; he did at least win one of 
the two seats in last December’s election 
which were not taken by the Awami 
League. The others are right-wingers 
who lost heavily in those elections ; one 
of them stood, most unsuccessfully, 
against Sheikh Mujib. These men 
would undoubtedly be willing to form 
some sort of government under Presi¬ 
dent Yahya. But their only standing 
in the country would be backing by 
the army. 

President Yahya’s regime is being 
conciliatory to those civil servants who 
took part in Sheikh Mujib’s general 
strikes in the hope of getting them back 
to work. They are to be paid even for 
the period when they were on strike. 
It is with gestures like this that the 
president may get the province moving 
again—if the resistance fails to shake 
his hold on the major cities in the 
coming months. But unless he can 
shake the resistance’s hold on the 

countryside it will be only part of a 
province that he has reclaimed. 

France 

“ We've had one " 

In open defiance of the French penal 
code, 343 French women, among them 
some of France’s best known writers, 
actresses and film directors, signed an 
open declaration this week in the 

paper Nouvel Observateur that at 

one time or another they had had an 
abortion. Their solemn and dramatic 
manifesto is bound to have repercus¬ 
sions in the judiciary, the police and, 
perhaps, in the national assembly. 

The 343—among them Simone de 
Beauvoir, Frangoise Sagan and the 
actresses St£phane Audran, Jeanne 
Moreau and Catherine Deneuve— 
claim that a million Frenchwomen 

have abortions each year. They say 
that the attendant danger and degrada¬ 
tion stem only from the secrecy in 
which the operations have to be per¬ 
formed, which leaves many women at 
the mercy of unscrupulous doctors and 
middlemen. 

In a sarcastic reflection on the so- 
called ten commandments of the 
bourgeois state, the Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Movement and the Movement for 
Free Abortion list the conditions under 
which they are condemned to live. 
Among them is the commandment for¬ 
bidding abortion so long as M. Debre, 
the former prime minister and present 
minister of defence, claims that France 
should have a population of i oo 
million. Another commandment adjures 
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Deneuve: one of 343 


the female sex to judge particularly 
severely those of its members who 
cannot afford to go to England to get 
an abortion. 

Their demand comes down to the 
free supply of contraceptives, free 
abortion and the abolition of article 
317 of the French penal code. Under 
this article a woman found guilty of 
having an abortion, or of trying to get 
one, can be sentenced to two years 
in prison. Doctors are not even bound 
by their hippocratic oath where abor¬ 
tion is concerned. 

It is hard to see the 343 signatories 
of the petition being prosecuted by the 
state for the offence of which they claim 
they are guilty. Such a trial would 
probably be ruled out tor most of the 
signatories because French law pre¬ 
scribes that prosecution must follow 
within three years of the alleged 
offence. But the government can hardly 
ignore the challenge. Its most likely 
reaction is to open a commission of 
inquiry with a view to revising the 
archaic laws on abortion. Of greater 
interest to the more dissipated members 
of tout Paris would be for Nouvel 
Observateur to publish the names next 
week of the 343 deprived fathers—if 
indeed there were that many. 

Berlin _ 

No passover 
this Easter again 

Unless Herr Ulbricht undergoes a 
sudden change of heart, west Berliners 
wiH not be allowed through the wall 
to spend Easter with their friends and 
relations in east Berlin. On April 2nd 
the east Germans broke off their talks 
with west Berlin’s senate. They accused 
the senate of non-cooperation at the 
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talks and of allowing an 41 intensifica¬ 
tion of political provocations ” in their 
city. This was presumably a reference 
to the recent Reichstag memorial 
exhibition in west Berlin, whose open¬ 
ing was attended by leading Bonn 
politicians. 

West Berlin’s mayor, Herr Schiitz, 
and his senate badly wanted those 
Easter passes for Berliners, who have 
not been allowed into east Berlin 
(except in life-and-death matters) 
since Whitsun, 1966. But they were 
ready to talk only about Easter passes, 
and not the general settlement between 
east Germany and west Berlin on 
which the east Germans were insisting. 
Herr Schiitz and his colleagues were 
afraid that, if they agreed to such 
comprehensive talks with the east 
Germans, they would help to 
strengthen the communist side’s claim 
that west Berlin is a separate political 
entity. And this could have helped 
undermine the basis of the present 
talks about a Berlin settlement between 
the three western powers and the 
Russians. 

These talks, which started just over 
a year ago, are still going on. The next 
four-power meeting is due to take place 
on April 17th. On April 23rd Herr 
Egon Bahr, who is Herr Brandt’s chief 
Ostpolitik adviser, will meet his east 
German counterpart, Herr Michael 
Kohl, for another round of talks about 
inter-German relations. So far these 
three-tier discussions have yielded no 
positive results. But there is still a deter¬ 
mined willingness on the western side 
to believe that a satisfactory settlement 
over Berlin may eventually be possible. 

Quite a lot is at stake for the 
Russians in Berlin. Without a Berlin 
settlement, as they now realise, there 
cannot be a European security con¬ 
ference ; nor will the Soviet-west 
German treaty signed in Moscow last 
August be ratified by the west German 
Bundestag. The prospect of tech¬ 
nological help from west Germany, by 
which the Russians seem to se so much 
store, would be jeopardised. And east 
Germany’s hopes of full recognition by 
the west ultimately depend on whether 
it and the Soviet Union accept a 
Berlin with links to the west. 

Of course, the communist side may 
still prefer to wait in the hope that 
an impatient and frustrated Herr 
Brandt will put pressure on his 
western allies to make substantial 
concessions to the communists in order 
to save his Ostpolitik and his face with 
the west German electorate. But even 
if the Russians have decided that there 
is not much joy from that quarter, 
they will still probably go on fighting 
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every inch of the way before agreeing 
to the fundamental western demand 
for free and guaranteed access to west 
Berlin from die west and a continuing 
(even if slightly diminished) federal 
presence in the city. No wonder some 
western diplomats; are saying that it 
might take another year, possibly even 
two, before a satisfactory settlement is 
reached. 

Russia _ 

Not by economics 
alone _ 

From now on the congresses of the 
Soviet communist party are to be held 
every five years, not four. The decision 
was taken this week at the party’s 24th 
congress in Moscow as if to emphasise 
that the main function of what is still, 
in theory, the supreme demonstration 
of the party’s rule is to endorse the 
draft of the five-year plan. The two 
will now coincide, but the change is 
a mere formality. Economics is already 
the staple food of the congress. True, 
it was only this Tuesday that Mr 
Kosygin took the rostrum to elaborate 
on the political objectives of the new 
five-year plan. But in the preceding 
six days of debate economics was the 
main topic. Each delegate spent the 
bulk of his time describing the perfor¬ 
mance of his republic or region, neatly 
balancing the achievements with the 
shortcomings. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
economic debate, or rather from the 
scries of monologues, is that Russia will 
not proceed any farther with its 
managerial reform. At the last party 
congress, in 1966, more reliance on 
profits and greater powers for managers 
had been hailed as a cure for Soviet 
economic ills. Now that sort of 
reform has been treated, at best, as 
something that has been achieved—and 
done with. The accent on this occasion 
was on the “ scientific revolution ” and 
on the computer. The stress was par¬ 
ticularly strong in the speech of Mr 
Pyotr Shelest, die Ukrainian party boss 
reputed to be a spokesman of the 
hardliners. Automated control is of 
special importance, he argued, and 
went on to reveal that the Soviet 
authorities intend soon to introduce a 
national system of central management 
directed by computers. 

Mr Brezhnev hiniself delivered a 
balanced report, which reconciled con¬ 
flicting views. Shades of emphasis there¬ 
fore emerged only in other speeches. 
Spme praised the collective nature of 


the leadership ; others underlined Mr 
Brezhnev’s central part in collective 
rule. Mr Shelest thundered that “one 
cannot tolerate isolated instances of 
ideological negligence” and Mr 
Masherov, the Byelorussian, suggested 
that any departure from the line led 
“ to direct apostasy and to crossing 
over to the camp of counter-revolu¬ 
tion” ; other speakers were more 
discreet on the ideological issue. Yet 
even the divergences have by now be¬ 
come routine. It was easy to forecast 
that the North Vietnamese and North 
Koreans would not join in the chorus 
of vituperation against China. It was 
equally possible to guess in advance 
that the Rumanian, Jugoslav and 
Italian delegates would stress the 
diversity of “ roads to socialism,” while 
others, like Mr Kadar, the Hungarian, 
and the Polish leader, Mr Gierek, 
would speak of the “ leading role ” of 
the Soviet communist party. 

The absence of a genuine debate 
does not mean the absence of politics. 
Marxists used to dream of a future 
society without politics in which the 
“ administration of things ” would 
replace the “ government of people.” 
Russia is miles away from such a goal. 
But the political implications of econo¬ 
mic decisions have been discussed and 
bargained about before the congress 
started, or behind its screen. A reshuffle 
at the top could still reveal that, while 
the congress was presenting a facade 
of unity, the leaders were fighting it 
out to a decision. 

Arabs and Israel _ 

No, no 

April, said President Sadat of Egypt, 
would be the decisive month. The 
Israeli cabinet showed its disbelief by 
taking a two-week Passover holiday. 
Each side has derided the latest 
suggestion put forward by the other. 


The deadlock continues, tightened by 
some new negatives. 

Last week President Sadat repeated 
his offer of a formal ceasefire and 
clearance of the Suez canal if the 
Israelis withdrew from the eastern 
bank as the first stage of their com¬ 
plete evacuation of Sinai. He dropped 
his earlier proposal that the interim 
boundary should stretch as far back 
as El Arish; this, as his foreign 
minister elaborated in Paris, could be 
a matter for negotiation. So, too, could 
be the establishment of temporary 
buffer zones between Egyptian and 
Israeli forces. But on other, more 
important, issues President Sadat is 
not, as yet, prepared to negotiate. He 
said “ no ” to the complete demilitari¬ 
sation of Sinai (Egypt has proposed 
demilitarised zones on both sides of 
the international frontier), to an 
Israeli presence at Sharm el Sheikh and 
to Israeli participation in a peace¬ 
keeping force. 

On Sunday Mrs Meir curtly dis¬ 
missed Sadat’s plan for Israel’s partial 
withdrawal. She repeated that Israel 
was willing to see the canal reopened, 
but without leaving its eastern bank. 
There was no question of Israel’s 
agreeing to Egyptian forces crossing 
the canal, or to partial withdrawal be¬ 
ing used as a lever to get complete 
withdrawal. The ideas for taking the 
heat off the canal have disintegrated,, 
with Egypt asking too much and 
Israel offering too little. 

At one time it was thought that 
Israel’s evacuation of the West Bank 
of Jordan posed greater problems than 
its withdrawal from Sinai. Now it is 
being assumed that if Egypt and 
Israel could come to terms a political 
settlement with Jordan would auto¬ 
matically follow. The earlier assess¬ 
ment could yet turn out to be the 
true one. It depends on two things: 
King Hussein has to prove that he is 
in control of his own country ; Mrs 
Meir has to prove that she is in con- 
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trol of hers. 

In a recent public opinion poll the 
Israelis voiced their overwhelming 
approval of the leadership of Mrs 
Mcir and Mr Dayan. They may even¬ 
tually have to choose between the two, 
since the prime minister and her 
minister of defence have been voicing 
rather different opinions about the 
future of the West Bank. On Sunday 
Mrs Meir said, ambiguously, that her 
government regarded the Jordan river 
as a boundary which non-Israeli 
forces would not be permitted to cross. 
On Monday Mr Dayan, speaking, 
he said, as an ordinary member of the 
Labour party, showed no ambiguity in 
lauding the fact that “ the people of 
Israel have returned to their home¬ 
land.” In the opinion poll 39 per cent 
of the Israelis questioned favoured the 
annexation of the West Bank. Only a 
tiny proportion of them would agree 
with their former prime minister, Mr 
Ben-Gurion, who recently repeated his 
conviction that Israel should return all 
conquered territory except for East 
Jerusalem and the Golan Heights. In 
his words : “ Peace is more important 
than real estate.” 

Cambodia _ 

The vodka is 
flowing again 

PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN PNOM PENH 

There must have been smiles in Moscow 
this week when China’s number one 
table tennis star withdrew from the 
world championships in Japan rather 
than face a Cambodian player. For 
though the Chinese rage against the 
ping-pong “ puppets ” from Cambodia 
the Russians are working hard back- 
stage to improve their relations with 
the men in Pnom Penh. 

The Russians and their east European 
allies went into diplomatic hibernation 
in Cambodia after the fall of Prince 
Sihanouk a year ago. Their ambassa¬ 
dors were brought home, supposedly 
on leave, and most of their aid tech¬ 
nicians—including the 100-odd Russian 
teachers at the local technical institute 
—failed to come back from their 
summer holidays. Then, at the end of 
February, the Russian embassy, still 
lacking an ambassador, started showing 
new signs of life. It gave a large party in 
honour of Russia’s army day to which 
the most important Cambodian political 
and military .leaders'were invited. A 
ipv days later the east Germans gave 
a party on the occasion of their own 
army day and once again the Gambo- 
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dian leadership was invited. The 
Cambodians, still laying great stress on 
their formal neutrality, were delighted 
to accept. They have already asked 
the Russians to send back their teachers 
—and some eastern diplomats talk as 
if this might actually happen. 

Western diplomats in Pnom Penh say 
that one of the reasons why the 
Russians and their friends never closed 
down their embassies entirely when 
General Lon Nol came to power was 
that they were highly prized for 
intelligence purposes. No one knows 
just how many members of the Russian 
embassy staff work for the KGB, but 
it is probably an even higher proportion 
than normal. But the Russian obsession 
with the problem of China is probably 
the deciding factor. Communist diplo¬ 
mats in Pnom Penh tend to discuss 
China in terms very little different 
from those employed by hawkish South 
Vietnamese nationalists. They profess 
to see themselves as the ultimate cham¬ 
pions of the independence of south-east 
Asia from China. “ The Americans are 
going to leave this part of the world,” 
one of them remarked, “ and the Cam¬ 
bodians know that one day they will 
have to turn to us for protection against 
China.” 

What particularly interests western 
diplomats in Pnom Penh is the way 
their communist colleagues have begun 
to criticise the North Vietnamese. One 
east European diplomat recently told 
a western visitor that the North Viet¬ 
namese had been beaten but “ did not 
know it.” Warsaw pact diplomats attack 
the idea of making revolution by force 
of arms on principle, and they still insist 
that the Indochina war will be resolved 
by negotiations in a year or so. Some 
of this talk at least may just be meant 
for Cambodian ears. 

The Cambodians are well aware that 
North Vietnamese and Khmer Rouge 
troops fighting in Cambodia use Russian 
as well as Chinese arms. They also 
know that North Vietnam’s Le Duan 
was given the honour of being the first 
foreign communist leader to address 
the Soviet communist party’s 24th 
congress last week. For all this, though, 
the Russians obviously do not want 
some of their activities in Cambodia- 
like talking to students and getting in 
touch with the anti-Chinese elements 
among the Khmer Rouge—to be 
regarded as any kind of support for 
North Vietnam. Between their commit¬ 
ment to Hanoi (reinforced by the new 
military aid agreement) and their 
renewed courtship of the Cambodians, 
Russian diplomacy is following a 
narrow path. 
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Fighting Hungary's muck 


Eastern Europe 

Dirty, too 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Pollution has only recently begun to 
cloud the minds—as opposed to the 
air and rivers—of eastern Europeans. 
But unremitting emphasis on indust¬ 
rialisation has left some areas of 
eastern Europe every bit as foul as 
Pittsburgh or the English midlands, 
thus proving that life under com¬ 
munism is as dirty as life under 
capitalism. 

Now there are new indications of a 
change of heart. In Hungary a 
“ national committee for protection of 
air purity ” was established last year ; 
in Rumania a “ commission on combat¬ 
ing pollution ” recently held a success¬ 
ful international symposium ; and in 
Upper Silesia, probably the blackest 
region of all, a serious protection pro¬ 
gramme was ordered by the provincial 
government (under Edward Gierek) 
back in 196^ and has made impressive 
progress with the problem. 

It seems that most of what is gained 
on the swings of a relatively backward 
economic system is lost on the round¬ 
abouts. The paucity of private cars and 
the absence of leaded petrol means 
little carbon monoxide in the 
atmosphere ; but badly maintained 
trucks and buses tend to cancel out this 
benefit. The small importance attached 
to consumer goods and sophisticated 
packaging means much less indestruc¬ 
tible plastic refuse strewn about the 
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countryside than is common in western 
Europe and America. But the wide¬ 
spread use both at home and in 
industry of brown lignite coal means a 
thick black deposit of soot over large 
areas. 

Budapest has claimed the dubious 
distinction of being Europe’s most 
polluted large city, with 1.5 million 
tons of solid fuel pouring 280,000 tons 
of sulphur dioxide into the atmosphere 
each year. The Hungarian national 
committee against pollution estimates 
that this sulphur dioxide is roughly 
equivalent to the annual production of 
sulphuric acid, and that 30,000 tons 
of ash are normally drifting in the 
atmosphere at any given time. Anti¬ 
pollution regulations are theoretically 
in force but it seems that the technical 
measures necessary to meet them 
render enterprises uneconomic. Never¬ 
theless, the Hungarians have reduced 
the figure of 440 “ major sources of 
pollution ” in the capital to 300. With 
the introduction of extensive natural 
gas domestic heating by 1972 they may 
well lead the communist anti-pollution 
brigade. 

lake Budapest, Prague, with a fair 
claim to being Europe’s most gracious 
city, lies hidden under thousands of 
tons of accumulated soot. In the late 
1960s an ambitious programme was 
begun to clean up buildings. But 
though the programme continues it is 
a losing battle so long as controls are 
not firmly imposed on the factories 
which continue to use solid fuel. A 
Czech magazine, Veda a Zivot 
(Science and Life), claims that 11 more 
than 3 million people live in con¬ 
ditions of severe air pollution,” largely 
because of outmoded domestic heating. 
Losses to the national economy through 
pollution are put at a whopping $300 
million to $400 million yearly. Prague, 
incidentally, will play host to a Euro¬ 
pean conference on the environment 
later this year. 

Rumania, which only recently 
embarked on industrial development 
and is still heavily agricultural, may 
have the edge on its allies in being 
already ecology-conscious. But again 
it is the high cost of counter¬ 
measures which presents the major 
problem for, in the absence of tough 
legislation and reprisals, plant man¬ 
agement tends to do nothing. 

Clearly it is not too late for com¬ 
munist regimes to protect themselves 
against the destruction of the environ¬ 
ment. A salutary example is Upper 
Silesia, where waste deposits in the 
atmosphere have been reduced by 
nearly 30 per cent in five years, un¬ 


sightly slag heaps turned into parks and 
gardens and provisions for new filters 
installed in all factories and heating 
plants. Industrial enterprises seeking 
new land are required to plant an acre 
of trees and bushes for every acre laid 
waste, and local laws impose heavy fines 
for infringements of any sort. There is 
hope yet. 

Chad 


UBYA 0 MiNs 400 



The embers glow removal of the Israeli ambassador from 

- ■■■ ■ — - - . . ■ ■ - Fort Lamy as one condition for being 

EOMA correspondent mcbvtly as co-operative as President Numeiry. 

IN FORT LAMY «Au fond observed a French 

One of the most esoteric purchases that colonel, smiling at his play on words, 
can be made in the markets of Chad’s “ the problem in Chad is wells.” And 
drowsy capital, Fort Lamy, is a bolt of the president has promised wells—plus 
deep green cloth bearing the likenesses schools, infirmaries and a general 
of President Francois Tombalbaye of amnesty—to the rebel chiefs jn parched 
Chad and President Gafaar Numeiiy of eastern Chad who have “ rallied ” to 
neighbouring Sudan. The cloth is a the government side in recent months, 
reflection of the friendship between the The president will have to do more than 
two heads of state, one a Christian make promises, because bad, corrupt 
fighting Moslem rebels, the other a and insensitive government sparked off 
Moslem fighting Christian rebels. Both the rebellions in 1965. He has still failed 
men have agreed not to meddle in each to bring many Moslems into his 
other’s uprisings. government, but this is partly because 

As yet no cloth depicts President so few are literate. 

Tombalbaye with his northern neigh- M. Tombalbaye’s recent assertion in 
bour, Colonel Qaddafi of Libya, who Paris that there is no military problem 
last year gave a momentary boost to in Chad is more than sanguine, but the 
the wavering rebellion of the nomadic eastern and central insurrections have 
Toubou of northern Chad by expelling almost been extinguished through a 
the well-armed Toubou bodyguard of combination of blandishments and mili- 
ousted King Idris. Emboldened by their tary sweeps. The French commander 
reinforcements, the Toubou went on says that the u troops from France ” 
the offensive and, in November, killed will probably be sent home in July— 
12 French troops in a single ambush— which means that the 2,200 soldiers 
thus inviting a blistering helicopter- now there will be reduced to perhaps 
borne counter-attack. The French, who 1,600. These will stay to man the big 
have been helping to put down the air base at Fort Lamy and serve as 
rebellion since 1969, claim that only advisers to the Chadian army which, 
400 of the Toubou now qualify as with the nomad guard and gendar- 
armed rebels. But as long as Colonel meric, numbers about 8,000 men, the 
Qaddafi or sympathetic Libyan sheikhs vast majority from the Christianised 
keep slipping them arms the Toubou, south. This is a pretty slim number to 
who hate any kind of government, will keep the peace in Chad’s half a million 
probably keep rebelling. Colonel square miles. New York city has 30,000 
Qaddafi would probably insist on the policemen. 



They try to keep the peace-end the goodwill 
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TH E WORLD Chile with Allende 



Aflende adds his own; when you're leading by a nose, every vote counts 


The new Machiavelli 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


President Allende was right when he 
prophesied that the results of Chile’s 
municipal elections would have “ more 
than symbolic significance.” What hap¬ 
pened on Sunday was less a matter of 
electing i,6oo-odd local officials than 
of passing judgment on the first five 
months of Dr Allende’s government. 
That judgment was sufficiently 
unequivocal for the secretary-general 
of the Socialist party, Sr Carlos 
Altamirano, to claim that it was a 
clear popular mandate for the govern¬ 
ment to push ahead with its plans 
to m^ke Chile, after Cuba, “ the second 
free Jjprritory of America.” But Sr 
Alta^prano is not noted for his talents 
a$. aa^ election commentator—he was 
°PP9$f4 *° *h e idea of contesting last 
Sepfqpher’s presidential election on 
the ground that a Socialist leader 


would never be allowed to take office 
—and Dr Allende may see things 
differently. 

Candidates of the IJnidad Popular 
alliance pulled in 49.7 per cent of the 
votes, compared with Dr Allende’s 
36.3 per cent in September. This was 
a very tangible gain, but not quite 
an absolute majority, and still less the 
landslide victory that Dr Allende may 
have privately hoped for. And on top 
of that the results may give rise to 
bickering within the Unidad Popular 
family. The Communists enlarged their 
vote and won 16.6 per cent, but the 
Socialists leapfrogged over them to win 
*2.3 per cent (almost twice as many 
votes as they scored in the last 
municipal election four years ago, and 
enough to make them the second largest 
party in Chile). 


The Socialist triumph no doubt 
reflects Dr Allende’s personal popu¬ 
larity, but the Communists are unlikely 
to relish the fact that they are no 
longer the largest party in Unidad 
Popular and must be looking forward 
with some misgivings to the cabinet 
reshuffle that is expected in the wake 
of the elections. And on the right of 
the ruling coalition the Radicals— 
tainted of late by a pungent breath of 
scandal—lost ground and scored only 
9 per cent of the votes. This, together 
with the fact that the fall of a Radical 
minister seems imminent, will mean 
a diminished role for the Radicals in 
the alliance, and thus a further shift 
to the left inside the cabinet. 

Few eyebrows were raised in 
Santiago at the news of the results, 
although there was bound to be gnash¬ 
ing of teeth—especially among the 
Nationalists, who slipped back to third 
place with 18.1 per cent of the votes. 
Dr Allende’s government is still in the 
honeymoon phase, and has profited 
from the first flush of enthusiasm for 
its reform programme. A public 
opinion poll conducted in Santiago a 
fortnight before the elections showed 
that Dr Allende’s strongest supporters 
arc in the ranks of working-class 
women ; some 89 per cent of this group 
thought that the situation in the 
country was “ satisfactory ” or “ good,” 
and the government measures that 
tickled their fancy most were the free 
distribution of milk to children, the 
price freeze, and the “ readjustment ” 
of incomes. 

It must be added that Unidad 
Popular tried hard. The huge painted 
slogans that shriek at the visitor from 
almost every public wall in Santiago 
are visual testimony to that. And then 
there was the kind of psychological 
warfare that one writer in the Christian 
Democratic newspaper La Prensa 
called “ the Reichstag fire technique.” 
In the weeks before April 4th the air 
was thick with rumours of plots and 
dire conspiracies. Dr Allende claimed 
there had been repeated attempts on 
his life ; Sr Altamirano announced that 
“ reactionary elements ” had been pre¬ 
paring to butcher 10,000 Socialists ; 
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and a government deputy even made 
out that a train accident in Vicuna 
was the result of right-wing sabotage 
rather than official incompetence. 
There was very little to substantiate 
any of these stories. It was symptomatic 
that by the time of the elections the 
government allegation that “ traitors 
and CIA agents” had conspired to 
lower the world price of Chilean copper 
had come to look like an attempt to 
cover up corruption in official quarters. 
The secretary-general of the Christian 
Democratic party, Sr Narciso Irureta, 
produced massive documentation to 
prove, the complicity of officials in a 
shady* deal with foreign buyers, and 
it seemed likely that this would trigger 
the fall of a leading Radical in the 
coalition. The Radicals did not escape 
the election unscathed, but the tech¬ 
nique of evoking “ the enemy on the 
right ” may have encouraged the rally¬ 
ing of support to the other parties in 
IJnidad Popular —while providing a 
handy scapegoat for errors in policy. 

Were the elections the turning- 
point ? Will Dr Allende quicken his 
step and try to hustle through more 
rapid social reform and the changes 
in the constitution he has been talking 
about since before he assumed office ? 
One of the basic constraints on Dr 
Allende ever since September has been 
the fact that Unidad Popular is in a 
minority in both houses of parliament 
and is bound to be outvoted on any 
controversial issue. That is why Dr 
Allende has tried as far as possible 
to sidestep congress and use existing 
(and often half-forgotten) laws as a 
vice for tightening state control over 
the economy. Even so, the senate has 
been able to mount some effective 
blocking actions, and on top of that 
the legality of government initiatives 
has been persistently challenged by the 
supreme court and in particular by its 
president, Sr Mendez Braiias. 

Dr Allende has made no secret of 
his impatience with these “ relics of 
bourgeois legality,” and in his interview 
with Regis Debray earlier this year he 
declared that “ the laws dictated by 
the people are not the same as those 
dictated by the bourgeoisie ” and called 
for a “ people's constitution ” that 
would provide for a single-chamber 
congress and people’s tribunals. 

Dr Allende is a man who believes in 
class justice, and almost certainly he 
agrees with the old adage that the 
central problem of a revolution is the 
problem of power. His party’s propa¬ 
gandists have been rehearsing the slogan 
“The people have won the govern¬ 
ment. Now they must win power” 
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for several months. Does this mean that 
he would like to alter the constitution 
in such a way as to make his revolution 
irreversible ? Possibly. But it would be 
wrong to put words into his mouth, 
and equally wrong to neglect the fact 
that Dr Allende is a consummate 
political tactician, with a remarkable 
talent for detaching means from ends. 
After running into parliamentary 
obstruction, he withdrew his proposals 
for a chain of people’s tribunals. And 
he told this correspondent that, for the 
moment, constitutional changes are not 
high on his order of priorities. 

He is very conscious of his problem. 
To get rid of the present congress, and 
bring in constitutional reforms, he 
would have to hold a plebiscite. But can 
he assume, on the basis of a 49.7 per 
cent vote in the municipal elections, 
that he would win a referendum on a 
basic constitutional issue ? That would 
depend on the timing, the ruthlessness 
with which it was fought, and above 
all on whether Dr Allende had man¬ 
aged to discredit the opposition. He 
will await his moment. That moment, 
almost certainly, is not yet—and in 
the long run it may be an economic 
crisis rather than a clash with con¬ 
gress that will dictate the timing. 

Divide and rule 

Five months in office have shown 
that Dr Allende does not need instruc¬ 
tion on how to divide and rule. It has 
taken deft jugglery simply to keep the 
six parties in the coalition working 
together. Within Unidad Popular , the 
favours are carefully weighed out. A 
ministry goes to a member of one party, 
while .the undersecretary comes from 
another. The miristas (the former 
guerrillas of the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left) flit about Dr 
Allende’s person as his private body¬ 
guard and intelligence network, but 
some of their more extravagant com¬ 
rades who tried to carry fire and sword 
across the countryside have been quietly 
put away. 

The president has kept the two major 
opposition parties divided by encourag¬ 
ing leading Christian Democrats and 
Nationalists to believe that they can 
do a deal with the government. It has 
been an open secret in Santiago for 
several months that Sr Radomiro 
Tomic, the leftist-leaning Christian 
Democrat who fought Dr Allende in 
the last presidential election, has been 
allowed to toy with the idea that there 
might be a cabinet seat for him within 
Unidad Popular . The Christian Demo- 
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Frei still casts a shadow 


cratic party is still the great white hope 
of Chilean moderates, but its cracks 
have not been securely plastered over. 
And the situation will hardly improve 
now that Sr Eduardo Frei, the former 
president whose moral authority is 
badly needed in Chile, is preparing to 
set off on a 45-day trip around Europe. 

At the same time, the Christian 
Democratic and Nationalist parties 
have seemed to be feuding with each 
other as much as with the government. 
In the months after Dr Allende came 
to power, they often looked like battle¬ 
ships with their guns pointing the 
wrong way. The Nationalists are also 
divided. Their leader, Sr Onofre Jaqia, 
often talks as if he would rather come 
to terms with Dr Allende (on the basis 
of some vague form of national social¬ 
ism) but his constitutional antipathy 
for moderate reformers is not shared by 
intelligent Nationalists like Sr Francisco 
Bulnes, who has actively promoted the 
idea of a closer tactical alliance with 
the Christian Democrats. 

The first signs of readiness to work 
together came on the eve of the elec¬ 
tions, when the two parties united in 
an attempt to impeach the Communist 
labour minister, Sr Oyarce (although 
the Christian Democrats felt this was 
a false lead and eventually backed out), 
and in dredging up the truth about 
the copper scandal. These exercises 
were at least good for morale. Divided 
on several fundamental issues, the 
opposition leaders can combine to 
challenge the legality of the govern¬ 
ment’s initiatives. Even so, they often 
look more like skirmishers trying to 
lay a tripwire across the path of Dr 
Allende's bandwagon than men with 
a coherent strategy. The government 
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calls the tune in the strange shadow- 
play that is going on in Santiago. To 
the outsider, it may seem that a 
shattering collision of political forces 
is inevitable, and the miristas and like- 
minded Socialists believe that their role 
is to bring that day closer. But some 
Chileans will argue that their historical 
talent for compromise, or what Debray 
in his clinical way calls fagocitosis (the 
destruction of foreign bodies through 
assimilation), will stop that happening. 

Certainly, for those who had dreams, 
or nightmares, of a military coup in the 
wake of Dr Allende’s victory last 
September, his success in wooing the 
armed forces has been even more 
striking than his wily wire-pulling 
among the opposition groups. They say 
in Santiago that Dr Allende’s latest 
mistress is Marina (the Navy). He has 
gone to great pains to win the loyalty 
of the services. He misses no oppor¬ 
tunity to review a parade or pin on 
a medal and—far more effective—he 
has raised military pay dramatically 
and expanded the defence budget to 
buy new equipment from abroad. Since 
he followed two presidents—Sr 
Alessandri and Sr Frei—who were both 
accused of neglecting the armed forces, 
these measures have brought their 
reward. It was also noticed that, after 
the murder of General Schneider last 
year, Dr Allende renounced the golden 
opportunity that gave him to pack 
the army high command with his own 
men. The Chilean system of seniority 
is as constricting as a whalebone corset. 
It is laid down that, when a new chief 
of stalT is appointed, all officers who 
are senior to him must resign. By 
appointing a fairly junior officer, Dr 
Allende could have shown most of his 
generals the door. Instead he chose a 
man already near the top of the list 
to replace General Schneider. 

Dr Allcnde’s style in handling the 
soldiers was illustrated by a speech lie 
delivered in March at the Carabineros’ 
staff training college. He paid homage 
to “ your martyrs, to all those who 
fell in obedience to the orders of their 
superiors.” Then he insisted on the 
idea that there cannot be strong armed 
forces in a weak country and that the 
services and the police must involve 
themselves in the broad process of 
national development—the “ Peruvian 
line,” which has found a lot of sym¬ 
pathetic ears all around the continent. 
There was a special point to those 
remarks, since it Is likely that Chilean 
army engineers will be called upon to 
take up the slack if technical staff 
continue to leave the country. 

All this suggests that a military 




Loyal centurions outside the palace 

putsch is very far off. There is still 
plenty of talk about dissident young 
officers aligned with that ageing hot¬ 
head, General Roberto Viaux (cur¬ 
rently in jail), but informed sources 
suggest that they arc actually being 
egged on by Dr Allende’s intelligence 
agents to provide both a useful propa¬ 
ganda bogy and an example that 
counter-revolution will not work. Here 
again, Dr Allende may be several moves 
ahead of his adversaries. 

Softly, softly 

Part of Chile’s fascination for out¬ 
siders lies in a political complexity and 
sophistication that is almost exotic in 
a context of economic backwardness, 
difficult geography, and dangerous 
dependence on extractive industries. 
The size and articulateness of the 
middle class, the dutiful sobriety of 
the bureaucracy, the relative freedom 
from military coups and the daily free- 
for-all in the local press make it hard 
for many observers to believe that 
democracy could be endangered in 
Chile. It will be pointed out that the 
founder of the Chilean Communist 
party, Sr Luis Emilio Rccabarran, was 
a man who was wholly seduced by the 
parliamentary process—to the extent 
that he got himself criticised from 
Moscow as a man who was allowing 
himself to fall victim to the norms of 
“ bourgeois legality.” 

But the alexandrine rhythm of 
middle-class politics in Chile has 
always coexisted with sporadic violence 


in the countryside, and the question 
is whether Chile will retain its 
uniquely civilised character in a con¬ 
tinent that is succumbing to extremes. 
The question has additional urgency 
because it is also being posed by Dr 
Allende’s would-be imitators in 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Colombia—and 
even Italy. The debate centres on two 
related questions. Can the kind of 
social revolution Dr Allende is planning 
be reconciled with democracy ? And 
is this the prelude to the concentration 
of power in the hands of a single 
authoritarian party ? 

In all fairness, it has to be admitted 
that Dr Allende has moved very 
cautiously. The government’s grip over 
the economy has been extended through 
the application of old, half-forgotten 
laws inherited from a socialist govern¬ 
ment of the 1930s—notably the law' 
that provides for the appointment of 
a government intcrrrntor in businesses 
alleged to be embroiled in “ financial 
irregularities " or on the brink of bank¬ 
ruptcy. Similarly, the government set 
about gaining control of the credit 
system not by rushing a law' for 
expropriation of the banks through 
congress (it would probably never have 
got through) but bv making a fairly 
generous offer for the controlling 
interests. This was socialism by a hop 
and a skip, not by leaps and bounds. 
In the eyes of the opposition, Dr 
Allende was stretching the law in order 
to bypass parliament. He made full use 
of his executive powers to compensate 
for his legislative weakness. But it 
would be misleading to think of all the 
reforms, or “ interventions,” that took 
place in Dr Allendc’s first five months 
as the work of a single guiding hand. 
In the confused conditions after 
November 4th, there was huge scope 
for revolutionary private enterprise, or 
what some Chileans call “ popular 
spontaneity.” 

That applied particularly to the 
land reform. The government plan 
calls for the expropriation of 7 million 
hectares by 1976, and the resettlement 
of ai least 70,000 families. The process 
lias made rapid headway—under the 
leadership of young enthusiasts from 
the Mir or the Mapu rather than under 
the supervision of government officials. 
A 26-ycar-old called “ Comandante 
Pepe ” claimed to have expropriated 
400,000 hectares along the Argentine 
border. But he saw himself as more 
than a catalyst of social change. He 
turned his frontier fief into a guerrilla 
base, and told reporters that he was 
preparing for violent revolution, that 
he regarded the armed forces as the 
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They like Allende, but the engineers are going abroad 


real enemy, and that he was receiving 
support from both Sr Chonchol and 
the minister of the interior. 

Protests from the Argentine govern¬ 
ment, stirrings among the soldiers and 
the imminence of an election in which 
law and order was bound to be a major 
issue in the minds of a fair slice of the 
electorate all made Comandante Pepe’s 
statements embarrassing for Dr 
Allende. The would-be guerrilla 
chieftain was removed from view 
(some say he has been locked up in 
a mental home) and the frontier dis¬ 
trict has been turned over to the army. 
This was one occasion when Dr Allende 
was clearly prepared to put the lid on 
the hotheads in his own camp. 

But there is no sign that the govern¬ 
ment is ready to contemplate the 
eviction of squatters who have decided 
to conduct the land reform by their 
own lights—although Dr Allende has 
warned Chileans publicly against the 
irrational end-effects of this. Dr Jacques 
Chonchol has made it very clear that, 
in the case of the deprived Mapuche 
Indians of the south in particular, he 
regards the expropriation of land as 
the rightful “ recuperation ” of territory 
taken by force in the old days and that 
land seizures reflect “ the failure of 
landowners to apply the reform laws.” 
In arry case, as he put it to this cor¬ 
respondent : u This government cannot 
take up arms against the people. That 
would be to play into the hands of 
the reactionaries.” 

Sr Chonchol, naturally, does not 
speak for the whole of Unidad Popular, 
and many of his views are anathema 
to the conservative economists in the 
Chilean Communist party. Chilean 
Communists are very much inclined to 
subscribe to the business-as-usual 
approach. The theory of “ popular 
spontaneity ” has little appeal to ageing 
provincial stalinists who arc con¬ 
vinced of the need for tight central 
control and have an almost compulsive 
urge to tidy things up. Sr Volodia 
Teitelboim, one of the leading economic 
thinkers in the Communist party, 
stresses the need to come to terms (“ but 
not nineteenth-century terms ”) with 
western capital and the local bour¬ 
geoisie. He criticises the miristas and 
radical Socialists like Sr Altamirano as 
u men who failed to self-criticise after 
September 4th.” 

The local Communists, paradoxically, 
are relatively conservative elements 
within Unidad Popular. “ We want the 
people with us, but they must not be 
allowed to go beyond the government 
line.” For the moment, they are run¬ 
ning the economy—with the help of 


Sr Pedro Vuskovic, an independent 
marxist closely aligned with the party. 
But whether they will be able to head 
off the economic crisis that seems to be 
looming on the horizon is debatable. 
In the wake of the land reforms, the 
attack on foreign ownership of the 
mines, and the widespread “interven¬ 
tion ” in private companies, there has 
been a marked decline in production 
in many sectors and a rising rate of 
unemployment. Sr Chonchol recently 
warned the country that next year there 
may be a serious shortage of foodstuffs. 
Although he claimed that this would 
result from increased consumption 
rather than lower levels of production, 
it is clear that disorder in the country¬ 
side has interrupted the agricultural 
cycle and that the unchecked slaughter 
of livestock will reduce breeding. 

Plans for the expansion of copper 
production have been delayed, and 
under the nationalisation programme 
the cost of producing copper is likely 
to rise considerably higher than the 
present figure of 36 cents a pound— 
which will narrow the profit margin, 
given the present depressed state of 
the world market. Other Chilean 
exports will be adversely affected by the 
fixed rate of exchange. The escudo is 
pegged at 14.3 to the dollar, but on 
the lively local black market the rate 
is closer to 35. On top of all this, local 
enterprises have been badly hurt by the 
government’s combination of massive 
wage increases with frozen prices, and 
it is doubtful whether rising costs can 
be absorbed by increased productivity 
and slimmer profit margins. 

The basic theory by which the 
planners are operating is that wage 
readjustments will lead to increased 
consumption, generating greater pro¬ 


duction. But this will apply only to a 
limited range of consumer goods. In the 
first quarter of 1971 sales of textiles, 
furniture and other light consumer 
goods went up, but sales of industrial 
goods were still depressed, and ship¬ 
ments of steel for the domestic market 
were down by 25.8 per cent in January 
alone. The artificial price system, un¬ 
realistic rates of exchange and plans 
for huge development subsidies to 
promote industrial decentralisation all 
point to a progressive movement 
towards a state-controlled economy 
operating, not according to the laws 
of the free market, but a list of social 
criteria. Forced savings and consumer 
rationing may become unavoidable. 

There are plenty of other problems, 
including the continued flight of skilled 
labour and the alienation of foreign 
capital. Chile may ride out the storm, 
but unless some basic steps are taken 
to restore the confidence of foreign 
investors and to create a realistic price 
system it is going to end up as a very 
different society. 


Coaxing the press 

The contraction of the economy 
over the past half-year has had an 
obvious effect on the press, and the 
state of the press is one of the best 
gauges of where Chile is going. Anyone 
who takes the trouble to riffle through 
the papers displayed on any Santiago 
news stand will realise that the free 
press is still alive and kicking in Chile. 
Beside the deadly prose of the govern¬ 
ment paper La Naciin, the shrill 
invective of the pro-government paper 
Clarln, and the ponderous rhetoric of 
the communist paper El Siglo, there 
is a striking array of opposition mouth- 
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pieces The most effective, and perhaps 
the best informed, is the Christian 
Democratic newspaper La Prensa, 
which lias produced extensive docu¬ 
mentation of the copper scandal and 
delved into problems of official violence 
and the agrarian situation in the south. 
The great strength of a paper like 
La Prensa is that it has the full weight 
of a powerful political movement 
behind it. It is not primarily dependent 
on advertising, and no government 
interloper would dare at this stage to 
interfere with its right to criticise. The 
publications that work on a purely 
commercial basis and insist on their 
independence from party affiliations 
are in a trickier position. 

Here again a line has to be drawn 
between those papers which rely on 
advertising for the bulk of their 
revenues, and have been badly hurt by 
the contraction of the private sector 
of the economy, and those that can 
get by on sales alone. El Mercurio, the 
great conservative daily, was almost 
crippled by the loss of advertising (it 
is down to 24 or 26 pages from 48 last 
year) and went through some odd 
political convolutions before settling 
down to its present line as a defender 
of the legal norms. Chile's foremost 
news review, Ercilla, has survived the 
collapse of its parent publishing house, 
Zig Zag, which was bought out by the 
government. But it is now dependent 
on a government-owned printing press, 
and will have to do battle with a new 
government-controlled weekly maga¬ 
zine. To the right of these publications, 
conservative weeklies like Sepa and 
PEC are keeping up a skirmishing fire 
—and Sepa even had the temerity to 
publish an article late in March 
entitled : “The Unidad Popular calen¬ 
dar : Violence in the summer, anarchy 
in autumn, hunger in the winter.” 

Dr Allende’s strategy here has been 


to build up the pro-government press, 
to sponsor the formation of Unidad 
Popular cells in the unions of journalists 
and printing staff, and to count on 
economic factors (including the increas¬ 
ing importance of government 
advertising) to bring around some of 
the opposition papers or to drive them 
off the market. Government interven¬ 
tion has been most obvious in the 
sphere of broadcasting. Talks pro¬ 
grammes have been closed down, and 
critical broadcasters have complained 
of being driven off the air. All three 
television channels are easily amenable 
to government control. One is state- 
owned, and the two university stations 
have traditionally leant towards the 
Mapu (in the case of Channel 13) and 
towards the Communists (in the case of 
Channel 9). 

The treatment of the controversy 
over Mr Costa-Gavras’s film “ L’Aveu ” 
was an instance of Dr Allende’s subtlety 
in dealing with the world of communi¬ 
cations. “L’Aveu ” became something 
of a cause celebre in Chile after charges 
that the film (together with the film 
version of “ 1984 ” and other subversive 
material) had been banned at the 
instigation of the Communist party. 
The opposition papers seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to publish extracts from the 
script and articles comparing the film’s 
description of the situation in Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the early 1950s to what is 
happening in Chile. Dr Allende’s 
riposte was to get Mr Costa-Gavras to 
stand up in front of television cameras 
(after he had spent more than a fort¬ 
night in Santiago) and say that he 
“ fully understood ” the reasons why 
his film should not be screened during 
such a “ sensitive ” period, that those 
who had attacked the Communists 
were part of a “ neo-imperialist plot,” 
and that he would bring charges to 
bear against some opposition papers 
on various grounds. 

El compaffero 
presidente _ 

The situation in Chile remains 
puzzling, not least to the Americans. 
They have been divided in their 
counsels, and that became very clear 
in the notorious case of the thwarted 
visit of the nuclear carrier Enterprise. 
That story has been very garbled. What 
really seems to have happened was 
that Admiral Zumwalt, on a visit to 
Argentina, suggested to his Chilean 
counterpart that it might be a good 
thing to invite the carrier to pay a 
visit to Valparaiso—acting without the 



knowledge of the ambassador in San¬ 
tiago, Mr Ed Korry. President Allendc 
then issued a formal invitation, which 
was turned down in Washington. What 
looked like a case of an American snub 
was actually a case of divided policy. 

The visit of some American air force 
officers to Santiago, combined with 
Dr Allende’s declaration that he will 
not tolerate a foreign base “ hostile 
to American interests ” on Chilean soil, 
may help to smooth things over. The 
fact remains that, whether or not 
President Nixon likes Dr Allende or 
his programme, there is very little he 
can do about it. The Americans’ room 
for manoeuvre is virtually limited to 
the decision to open or close markets 
for Chilean exports. 

Any judgment on Dr Allende’s pro¬ 
gress is bound to be provisional. One of 
the striking things is how very much 
he is personally in command, how he 
has moulded himself into the image of 
el senor presidente (though he rejects 
that title and calls himself el companero 
presidente ). In a way, he :s Chile’s 
new Machiavelli. That may not 
immediately strike the visitor who goes 
out to his house on Avenida Tomas 
Moro and watches him crick his neck 
from side to side as he talks easily 
in his rocking chair. But the future of 
Chile over the next six years very 
much depends on the set of Dr 
Allende’s own ambitions. 

What will tax him most is the prob¬ 
lem of holding his contentious followers 
together, keeping the economy afloat, 
and deciding how long he can dance 
his executive jig outside the doors of 
congress. For the moment, the best 
•the opposition can do is to keep vigil, 
chalk up its tactical gains by trying to 
bring down a minister or bail out a 
company, and hope that the electorate 
will be sufficiently disillusioned—and 
that the system will remain sufficiently 
democratic—for it to do something 
better when the next congressional elec¬ 
tions come round in 1973. 
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Vietnam veterans picket the recruiting station 


President above the law? 

Washington, DC 


If ever President Nixon writes a sequel 
to his book about himself, “ Six Crises/* 
there cannot be much doubt that two 
domestic crises set off by the war in 
Indochina will get a chapter each : -the 
Cambodian crisis of last spring and the 
case of Lieutenant Calley. Most likeily 
Indochina will inflict more such crises 
on him before he manages to be done 
with it. “Crisis cannot be allowed to 
become the American way of life,” he 
wrote in a preface to the 1968 edition 
of his book. It is a persistent theme 
with him that good government consists 
in forestalling and averting crises, not 
in grappling with them. 

But there is a Calley crisis and it 
seems to have taken Mr Nixon 
unawares. What was remarkable about 
last week’s outburst of revulsion was 
not only its scale, perhaps unprece¬ 
dented, but also its confusion of motives 
and origins, the many quarters of the 
political spectrum from which it came. 
To sort the different currents into 


their orders of magnitude will take 
time, if it can ever be done. 

At all events there is no obvious 
ground not to accept as roughly 
accurate the Gallup poll done for 
Newsweek magazine l'ate last week, 
which showed that 79 per cent of 
those surveyed disapproved of the court 
martial verdict which found Mr Calley 
guilty of the premeditated murder of 
not less than 22 unresisting people. 
Rather more, 81 per cent, thought the 
sentence of life imprisonment too harsh 
and 83 per cent approved of Mr 
Nixon’s first intervention in the case, 
taking Mr Calley out of the stockade, 
restoring his pay and allowances and 
removing most of the restrictions on 
him so long as his case is under review. 
As to the reasons for sympathy with 
Mr Calley, only one in five said that 
what he had done was not a crime ; 
71 per cent thought “others” were 
responsible for it and just half of the 
people interviewed thought this sort of 


incident common. 

Faced with an outburst of confused 
rage, Mr Nixon chose to give in to it 
personally and publicly. The command¬ 
ing officer at Fort Benning could, for 
instance, have been given a little quiet 
encouragement to restore Mr Callcy’s 
privileges pending review of the case. 
It would have been unusual treatment 
for a convicted murderer, but it could 
have been done and the officer was 
actually considering it when the Presi¬ 
dent stepped in. The President not only 
wanted it done, but he also wanted it 
known that he ordered it himself. 

When this failed to shut people up, 
Mr Nixon intervened again from San 
Clemente last Saturday, this time to 
announce that he would personally 
review the case and make the final 
decision. This is a different thing from 
the exercise of clemency, which is 
always within the presidential prerog¬ 
ative : it means that he will decide 
for himself, or just possibly that his 
successor will, whether Mr Calley is 
to be found guilty or not and what 
his sentence, if any, is to be. A case 
not involving the death sentence or 
the dismissal of a general officer would 
not normally come to the President for 
review. Here again, Mr Nixon could 
quietly have told the Secretary of the 
Army, Mr Stanley Resor (whose resig¬ 
nation the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are demanding), of his intention to 
have the final say. But he chose to 
interfere in the Army’s judicial process 
in the most public way. 

This puts the Army and its lawyers 
in a ridiculous position, as the prosecut¬ 
ing counsel in the case has pointed out 
to his President. By ostentatiously 
restoring Mr Galley’s privileges as an 
officer the President has shown if not 
what he thinks of the case, at least what 
he wants people to think he thinks. But 
his review is to take place at a much 
later time. First there is a series of 
regular reviews—by the Judge Advocate 
together with the army commander 
down in Georgia, then by the Court of 
Military Review and then by the Gourt 
of Military Appeals, always assuming 
at each step that the verdict and 
sentence, or parts of them, are upheld. 
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Each of these authorities will now 
have to do its work in the awareness 
that what they say does not much 
matter. Has not the President said 
through his assistant, Mr Ehrlichman, 
that he will bring non-technical, non- 
legal considerations into the final 
decision ? To hear Mr Ehrlichman, a 
lawyer speaking for a lawyer President, 
imply that the law was a lot of quibbles 
and technicalities and that the Presi¬ 
dent would be guided by something 
better, “ the heart,” was a stupefying 
experience. What has happened to the 
“ law and order ” Administration ? 

Some feel that the President’s two 
interventions were prompted by alarm, 
not to say panic, at the fury that was 
sweeping public opinion ; others feel 
that they were a calculated political 
move to win an electoral advantage, 
which it must be admitted he badly 
needs, for next year. One component 
in the fury is the strident note of the 
know-nothing right which sees Mr 
Galley as a typical soldier who did his 
duty in the field and was unfairly 
picked upon by armchair warriors (in 
fact the jury, now exposed to general 
abuse, consisted of seasoned infantry 
officers with distinguished combat ex¬ 
perience, particularly in Vietnam). 
Some people make up ballads in Mr 
Calley’s honour, collect money for him, 
urge that he be given a medal and want 
him invited to address a joint session 
of Congress. A resolution was actually 
introduced in the House of Representa¬ 
tives this week to express “ the sense of 
the House ” that he should have a free 
pardon. 

Mr Nixon may have felt that he 
could not afford to lose his silent 
majority, whether to Governor Wallace 
of Alabama, who paid a formal call 
on the convicted man, or to Governor 
Reagan of California, who waits rather 
ostentatiously in the wings in case Mr 
Nixon loses his grip on the Republican 
right. He may also have seen a chance 
to transfer resentment to his various 
potential Democratic opponents next 
year or to divide them and tempt them 
to manoeuvre against each other. 

Confused and divided, indeed, the 
Democrats are in their reactions to 
to the Calley case, like the Republicans 
and everybody else. In each party there 
are voices to point out the damage that 
will be done if the United States 
appears to treat appalling crimes as 
mere peccadilloes simply because they 
occur in war. Congressmen with serious 
military records themselves, like Mr 
Samuel Stratton of New York, (a 
Democrat) ^nd.Mr Paul McCloskey of 
California 4 wibo is emerging as the 


leader among those Republicans who 
oppose Mr Nixon’s war policy), see the 
implications : if this happens, how can 
American prisoners in enemy hands 
be protected, how can soldiers and 
officers be prevented from killing each 
other, how can the defence establish¬ 
ment go on enforcing compulsory 
military service through the courts ? 
Senator Javits gave an admirable 
exposition of the dangers in a speech 
in the Senate this week. 

More numerous and louder are the 
voices, whether from right or left, 
which identify the experience of Mr 
Calley’s victims at My Lai with the 
fact of war itself. What is one to 
think when Senator McGovern, in his 
anxiety to drive home the point that 
the war ought to be stopped, says that 
Mr Cailley should not be held respon¬ 
sible ? Mr Reston observed accurately 
in the New York Times that Mr Calley 
was being made into a symbol of the 
war: “at last Vietnam has produced 
an officer everybody recognises—an 
anti-hero for a war without glory or 
nobility.” There seems to be little doubt 
that the Calley case is helping to fuse 
the bitterness of guilt with the sourness 
of failure to produce a new wave of 
revulsion against any further involve¬ 
ment in Indochina. Mr Nixon will have 
a hard time keeping it in hand. 


Driving off _ 

New York’s International Automobile 
Show is no longer the pleasure it used 
to be to the American car industry. 
This year the Chrysler Corporation and 
the American Motors Corporation, the 
weaker brethren, have economised by 
not putting in an appearance at all. 
And the two big firms, the General 
Motors Corporation and the Ford 
Motor Company, were left to face their 
chief sources of woiry, a swarm of 
small imported cars and protests that 
the car is anti-social. New York City 
actually has an anti-car exhibition 
inside the Coliseum, though it has 
been bidden away in a corner. 

Last year 1,280,000 foreign cars 
were sold in America—15 per cent of 
a market which was reduced by the 
recession, by high interest rates and 
by the long strike at GM. In the past 
three montlis the industry’s giant has 
been racing to make up its lost pro¬ 
duction and to resupply its dealers ; 
in the first quarter GM produced 
1,412,000 cars, more than in any other 
quarter in its history and 44 per cent* 
more than in the comparable quarter 
in 1970. Yet the impprted cars have 
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been surging right along too. Sales of 
Volkswagens, Toyotas and Datsuns, 
which account for nearly three- 
quarters of the imports of foreign cars, 
came to 240,000 in the first quarter, 
up 36 per cent from their combined 
total in the first quarter of 1970. In 
March sales of American-made cars 
were 12.7 per cent higher than they 
were a year earlier, but foreign-made 
cars were up by 40 per cent. 

It is too soon to say how the battle 
between foreign cars and Detroit’s new 
small entries will go: the Vega, GM’s 
mini, is not yet in full production 
while a defect has forced Ford to 
recall almost all its Pintos. (Foreign 
manufacturers should not crow ; last 
year imported cars, representing only 
15 per cent of the market, accounted 
for 41 per cent of the recalls.) If there 
is a dock strike this year the foreign 
cars will be hit hard. But should small 
cars—whether American-made or 
foreign—succeed at the expense of 
bigger, more profitable models, it will 
be bad news for the American car 
industry. 

But Detroit is already a soberer 
place than it used to be. Can Ameri¬ 
cans be falling out of love with the 
motor car? Even if this is an exaggera¬ 
tion, what they want is cheap, safe, 
leliable transport, not status symbols 
which are costly to run and to repair. 
Frills are out of fashion. The Ford 
company recognised the new era 
when it announced that its annual 
retooling for new models would become 
a relatively minor affair, taking three 
or four days instead of three or four 
weeks. Other manufacturers are of the 
same mind. Detroit needs to husband 
its resources if it is going to satisfy 
the government’s demands for safe, 
pollution-free cars without making 
them impossibly expensive. So, for that 
matter, do foreign producers. 
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All thp.se securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter oj record only. 


New Issues 


$100,000,000 

e 

North American Rockwell Corporation 


$50,000,000 

8.30% Sinking Fund Debentures Due April 1,1996 


$50,000,000 

7.30% Notes Due April 1,1977 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

• Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 


Drexel Firestone 

Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 


Wertheim & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 

Basle Securities Corporation 
Robert Fleming 

Incorporated 

Suez American Corporation 


Bache & Co. 

Incorporated 

Paribas Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. 


S. G. Warburg & Co. 

United 

Kleinwort, Benson 

Incorporated 

Ultrafin International Corporation 


April 6, 1971 
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This announcement appears jor purposes oj record and is not an offer oj securities for sale 
or a solicitation oj an offer lo buy securities. 

New Issue March 24. 1971 

$150,000,000 

Amerada Hess Corporation 

6%% Subordinated Debentures Due 1996 

with 

Warrants to Purchase 900,000 Shares of Capital Stock 
of The Louisiana Land and Exploration Company 

Offered in Units each consisting of one Debenture in the principal amount of $1,000 and 
Warranta to purchaae aim aharea of Capital Stock of The Louiaiana Land and Emploration 
Company. The Warranta will be emerciaable after June 15, 1971 at a price of $81 per 
ahare (aubject to edjuatment) to and including June 15, 1976 when the Warranta empire. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Salomon Brothers 

Incorporated 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Firestone duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Incorporated 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Lazard Freres & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 


American UBS Corporation 


Bache&Co. 


Basle Securities Corporation 


Reynolds & Co. 


Swiss American Corporation 
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The motor companies talk of selling 
10 million cars this year, compared 
with 8.4 million in 1970 (imported 
ones included). They argue that in¬ 
terest rates are down and that people 
have plenty of money and should be 
willing to part with it now that the 
stock market is booming and the 
economy looks healthier. With just 
under 2 million American-made cars 
sold in the first quarter, and a spark¬ 
ling second quarter in sight, they may 
well be right. 

Weapons of war 

If you promise to get rid of your 
chemical weapons I promise to get rid 
of mine—except of course the ones 
that I am using at the moment. This is 
how President Nixon would play the 
deadly game of disarmament if the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
would let him. The President has asked 
the Senate to ratify, at long last, the 
1925 Geneva protocol against the use 
of chemical and biological warfare. At 
the same time he has said that the pro¬ 
tocol does not apply to either herbicides 
or tear gas, both of which arc used in 
Vietnam. But the committee, which is 
led by Senator William Fulbright, the 
arch critic of the Administration’s 
policy in Vietnam, is having none of 
♦his. It has refused to act on the 
protocol until the President 
re-examines his interpretation of its 
terms. 

The committee was wise to drop the 
matter for the time being. To side 
either with the Administration or with 
its critics would have provoked a 
showdown between the two factions in 
the Senate. And failure to ratify the 
protocol—a two-thirds majority is 
needed for this—would damage 
American prestige abroad. 

A struggle is also threatened in the 
Senate over the ratification of the 
United Nations genocide treaty ; here 
again a majority of two-thirds is 
needed. This treaty makes it an 
international crime to attempt the 
destruction of national, ethnic, racial 
or religious groups. After 22 years the 
Foreign Relations Committee has now 
approved the terms of the treaty. But 
action may be delayed until legislation 
to implement the treaty within the 
United States has been passed. What 
has always worried critics in the past 
is the loss of sovereignty and the fear 
that American citizens might be 
extradited to stand trial in foreign 
countries. With war crimes in Vietnam 
now in everyone’s thoughts, the treaty 
hits rather close to home. 


Greatest mayor 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

This week, sweeping lx>th rich white 
and ' poor black wards, Mr Richard 
Daley was re-elected in a landslide to 
a fifth four-year term as mayor of 
Chicago, the country’s second largest 
city. It was just another simple exercise 
in getting out the vote for the constantly 
oiled, heavily financed, well disciplined 
political machine which Mr Daley 
heads as chairman of the Democratic 
organisation of Cook County (virtually 
synonymous with Chicago). This 
machine, created by unceasing atten¬ 
tion to the 35,000 jobs which Mr Daley 
controls, has made him not only the 
most powerful mayor in the country, 
but also a force throughout Illinois and 
in national politics as well ; it was his 
machine which put John Kennedy over 
the top for the presidency in i960. 

But Mr Daley is more than just the 
last of the big city bosses. In many 
respects Chicago is the best run big 
city in America. New motorways and 
a reliable system of public transport 
keep traffic flowing reasonably well. 
Services arc good and strikes by the 
well paid municipal employees are rare. 
The police are highly professional and 
crime, if it is not falling much, is not 
increasing. There is no exodus of firms 
from the city ; instead its business 
district is booming. Under Mayor 
Daley, moreovei, Chicago has never 
run a deficit—and its indebtedness and 
its property tax are both remarkably 
low. The mayor s close relations with 
the trade unions have spared the city 
long or frequent strikes. No wonder 
businessmen, who regard themselves as 
Republicans, turn into Democrats for 
a day \riien Mr Daley is standing for 
re-election. 


Yet all the new skyscrapers and 
motorways and the bigger airports can¬ 
not hide the human tragedies which 
Mr Daley has done little to alleviate : 
the high rate of infant mortality in 
the ghettos ; the deteriorating schools, 
many of them black ; the continued 
existence of the ghettos themselves. 
Chicago has built a lot of housing for 
poor people, but it has gone “ where 
it is needed ” : that is, in the ghettos 
where it will upset none of the mayor s 
white supporters. Even a court order to 
start building low-rent housing in white 
areas is being evaded. 

Mr Daley’s opponent this year was 
Mr Richard Friedman, an articulate 
young independent, formerly a Demo¬ 
crat, who was running with Republican 
support. He campaigned vigorously— 
for decentralised government, among 
other things—but it was uphill work. 
The Republican state organisation was 
stingy with money and with staff. 
The two most liberal newspapers in 
Chicago gave the mayor a glowing 
endorsement while 88 mcml>ers of the 
staff of the Chicago Daily News had to 
pay $2,500 to put on record, in an 
advertisement, their objections to four 
more years of “ stubborn bossism.” 

Mr Friedman should have done 
better in the black and Puerto Rican 
areas, where there is discontent with 
inferior social services and with the 
machine's reluctance to share political 
power with racial minorities. Already 
these account for well over a third of 
the city's 3.3 million people and their 
numbers are rising rapidly, while whites 
continue to leave the city. But the 
mayor made some timely concessions 
to the blacks. The Democratic candi¬ 
date for city treasurer was a Negro, the 
first one to be elected to city-wide office 
in Chicago, and Mr Daley promised to 
set up seven health centres to serve the 
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ghettos. And the most dynamic leader 
of Chicago’s black community, the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson, gave Mr Fried¬ 
man his full endorsement only towards 
the end of the campaign. Mr Jackson 
had tried to get on the ballot himself, 
but failed. 

By 1975, when Mayor Daley com¬ 
pletes his new term, he will be nearly 
74. Will he, in what is almost certainly 
his last four years in office, prepare 
Chicago to carry on without the boss ? 
He will then have held the city 
together for a quarter of a century, 
surviving ghetto riots, corruption in 
the police department, the disastrous 
Democratic presidential convention 
in 1968. But there is no sign that 
he is grooming a successor. Chicago 
remains his political domain. 

This was never clearer than on 
^farch 3rd, when he was honoured by 
the trade unions at what was described 
as the largest dinner ever served 
under one roof. Over 10,000 steak 
dinners were consumed at this affair. 
Only a week earlier, at a more modest 
do, where turkey and hyperbole were 
both on the menu, Mr George Dunne, 
president of the Cook County Board, 
which controls many patronage jobs, 
called Mr Daley “ the greatest mayor 
in the history of the world.” Mr Dunne 
is one of the Democrats who hopes to 
succeed the greatest mayor in 1975. 


Sharing schools 

There have been ominous rumblings 
for months that all is not well in 
southern schools. But who could 
grumble when the Administration 
proudly produced statistics to show 
that some 97 per cent of all the 
school districts in the South were 
racially integrated and that 90 per 
cent of both black and white children 
in the region were attending schools 
in these districts? And who was to 
say that the federal government was 
not trying when it had clearly com¬ 
mitted itself to spending $1.5 billion 
to help get schooling integrated, over 
the next two years—if it could win con¬ 
gressional approval for the scheme ? 

Certainly most Americans seem to 
have decided that segregation in 
schools is no longer a pressing issue. 
But now a dissenting voice has been 
raised. The Southern Regional Council, 
a biracial body of southerners, has pro¬ 
duced a mass of evidence which 
confirms that progress towards mixed 
schooling in the South has not been 
a? satisfactory as the federal authori¬ 
ties have claimed. 


The report is highly critical of the 
Administration’s policy and of its 
attitude towards the southern schools. 
While the school districts themselves 
may be* integrated, many schools 
within the districts remain segregated. 
School authorities may register stu¬ 
dents of both colours but then force 
them to use separate facilities. Black 
teachers have also suffered. With the 
closing down of many black schools 
and the subsequent amalgamation 
with white ones Negro teachers have 
been dismissed, demoted or assigned to 
all black classes. In its failure to clamp 
down on the proliferation of white 
private schools the Administration 
has left an escape route, although an 
expensive and often an educationally 
unsound one, for parents who refuse 
to send their children to mixed schools. 

The report also attacks the Adminis¬ 
tration for opposing the transportation 
of children long distances in order to 
ensure racially-mixed schools. If whites 
were ready .to send children to school 
by bus to maintain segregation, argues 
the SRC, why should they not be 
required to do so to secure integration ? 
At present more Negro than white 
children have to take long bus journeys. 
In a number of important cases now 
before the Supreme Court civil rights 
groups are arguing both in favour of 
busing and of black and white children 
sharing the burden. 

But the SRC is not pessimistic in its 
outlook; pessimists, it maintains, only 
discourage further action. It admits 
that progress has been made, with more 
children in mixed schools than ever 
before. Attitudes are changing, parti¬ 
cularly among the pupils themselves. 
The SRC even goes so far as to hope 
that with better leadership the quality 
of integrated schooling in the South 
could be as high, if not higher, than 
that in other parts of the country. 


This sporting life 

The list of America’s underprivileged 
minorities grows day by day. Now 
sportsmen are protesting against their 
lack of freedom and of rights under 
the tyrannical rule of their owners and 
coaches. Walkouts, sitouts, strikes and 
court suits are all the vogue among the 
disgruntled football, basketball and 
baseball players. Both the amateur 
college teams and the professional ones 
have been hit by this clamour for 
independence. The latest champion of 
sportsmen’s rights is Mr Spencer Hay¬ 
wood, 6 feet 9 inches tall, a brilliant 
basketball star who at the age of 19 was 



Collegians practise for a profession 


the youngest member of the American 
team at the last Olympic games. 

His challenge and its support by the 
owner of his team, the Seattle Super- 
Sonics, calls into question the whole 
system which now governs the selection 
of professional players. It may have 
repercussions in the world of profes¬ 
sional football which has similar re¬ 
cruiting regulations. The case has also 
highlighted the injustices from which 
players have to suffer. According to the 
rules of the National Basketball Associa¬ 
tion and the American Basketball 
Association, the two rival leagues, no 
player can be hired for a professional 
team until four years after he has left 
school. This suits both the colleges and 
the professional teams : for the colleges 
it means that they can draw on players 
who might otherwise be lured away 
from them by the glitter of professional 
gold ; for the commercial teams it 
means that the colleges bear the brunt 
of training their future players. 

But this it not much of a consolation 
for players such as Mr Haywood who 
cannot afford to wait four years for 
an income. And to add insult to the 
players’ injury the teams within each 
league have an agreement known as 
the draft system whereby each club in 
turn selects players when their obliga¬ 
tory four years as amateurs are up. 
The key to this arrangement is that the 
teams do not bargain against one 
another. In any other industry this 
would be called price-fixing. 

The Haywood case went against both 
these important rules. Mr Haywood 
first became a professional less than 
four years after he left school. Then 
when the Sonics selected him this 
season the team ignored the usual draft 
system. Now after months of court 
proceedings he has won his case in an 
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Additional Issue 


$ 25 , 000,000 

(Canadian) 

The Bank of Nova Scotia 

7% Debentures due April 15,1991 

Early Maturity Option 

The holder of any Debenture may elect that such Debenture mature on October 15,1977. 
Such election may be made only after October 15, 1976 and prior to April 15, 1977. 


Harris & Partners 
Limited 

Royal Securities Corporation 
Limited 

Pitfield, Mackay, Ross & Company 
Limited 

Dominion Securities Corporation 
Limited « 

Bell, Gouinlock & Company, 

Limited 

Fry & Company 


Wood Gundy Securities 
Limited 


Nesbitt Thomson Securities 
Limited 

Richardson Securities of Canada 

Greenshields Incorporated 

Levesque, Beaubien 
Inc. 

Odium Brown & T. B. Read 
Ltd. 


Burns Bros, and Denton 
Limited 

McLeod, Young, Weir & Company 
Limited 

A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 

Midland-Osier Securities 
Limited 

Gairdner & Company 
Limited 

Scotia Bond Company 
Limited 


CREDITO COMMERCIALE 

Milan (Italy) 

Chairman: Dr. Ing. Giovanni Falck- Vice-Chairmen: Dr. Ing. Ettore Lolli - Dr. Massimo Spada 
Managing Director: Dr. Mario Mascherpa - General Manager: Dr. Giuseppe Lazzaroni 

BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1970 

assets liabilities 


Cash and due from Banks at sight 

Lit. 

54.630.752.616 

Capital and reserves 

Lit. 

5.603.048.212 

Funds with Bancf. d'ltalia 

Lit. 

92.371.324.109 

Savings Deposits, current accounts, sundry 



Government bonds and other securities owned 

Lit. 

19.486.822.611 

creditors and correspondents 

Lit 

468.508.926.159 

Loans, discounted bills, correspondents and 



Other liabilities 

Lit 

16.955.020.514 

other assets 

Lit. 

323.421.539.921 

Engagements and bills for collection 

Lit 

64.569.017.886 

Bank premises, furniture and fittings 

Lit 

2.921.995.411 

Net profit 

Lit. 

623.354.948 

Engagements and bills for collection 

Lit 

63.435.933.061 


— 

■ —- 

Total assets 

Lit 

556.268.367.729 

Total liabilities and capital 

Lit 

556.268.367.729 

Securities deposited and Contra accounts 

Lit 

265.935.435.197 

Depositors of securities and contra accounts 

Lit. 

265.936.435.197 


Lit 


822 203.802.926 


Lit. 


822.203.802.926 
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out-of-court settlement in which the 
NBA has agreed that he is entitled to 
play for the Sonics. But this victory 
may open a Pandora's box of evils. 
Cut-throat competition between the 
two leagues—Mr Haywood signed his 
first professional contract with a team 
in the ABA and then jumped to the 
NBA’s Sonics when he received a better 
offer—could do serious damage to both. 
Mr Haywood may inadvertently have 
speeded the proposed merger between 
the two leagues which is so bitterly 
opposed by the players. Furthermore, 
if the teams within a league start com¬ 
peting for players—the Buffalo Braves 
of the NBA have now put in a bid for 
Mr Haywood—the price of players will 
rocket and so put some of the poorer 
and weaker teams out of business. 


Brokers squeezed 

New York 

Directly below the imposing nco-Grec- 
ian facade of the New York Stock 
Kxchange in lower Manhattan a 
solitary buttonwood tree (the exchange 
was founded under one 179 years ago) 
is beginning to sprout its early spring 
buds. This act of renewal has, however, 
gone virtually unnoticed by the harried 
members of the brokerage community. 
They might have hoped for a respite 
in view of the marked improvement 
in the market and in the financial 
condition of many securities firms over 
the past six months. But they find 
themselves still caught up both in the 
after-effects of Wali Street’s year-long 
financial and capital crisis and, more 
recently, in a sweeping change in the 
traditional method of doing business 
at the New York and other listed 
exchanges around the country-. 

'lo many it had seemed that the 
eleventh-hour takeover late last year 
of financially troubled Goodbody and 
Company, by the stockbroking giant, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, coupled with the creation of a 
joint industry-government Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation, had 
finally brought a turn for the better 
in the securities’ industry’s troubles. 
Only in the past few days has it become 
fully apparent that Wall Street has 
been skating on thin ice almost up to 
the present. The disclosure was con¬ 
tained in a .statement by the Federal 
Reserve Board this past weekend that 
it had waived its rules governing the 
provision of credit to facilitate an emer¬ 
gency loan of $30 million to F. I. du 
Pont, Forgan and Company. 

Although du Pont, the third largest 
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brokerage concern in the United States, 
had been known to be in financial 
straits for some time, few people 
thought that it would be allowed to 
go under, because of its historic ties 
with the du Pont family and its 
chemical fortune. Mr H. Ross Perot, 
a Texas financier and chief executive 
of a computer company, made a crucial 
90-day loan of $10 million to the 
du Pont securities firm last December. 
The expectation was that the chem¬ 
ical du Ponts would probably add 
significant amounts of capital before 
last month when the note came due. 
Those funds were not forthcoming and 
the Perot group has since advanced the 
needed addition of $20 million, with 
the support of the Fed’s helpful ruling, 
gaining an interest of 80 per cent 
in the firm. But this came only 
after the group had been impor¬ 
tuned bv leaders of the industry 
and others (including reportedly the 
White House itself), on the grounds 
that any collapse of as large a firm 
as du Pont might undermine the 
national economy. 

Thus the industry survives but it 
may never be the same again. On 
Monday firms belonging to the New 
York exchange and several regional 
exchanges were required by the super¬ 
visory Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission to start quoting negotiated or 
competitive rates, rather than the 
historic fixed minimum commissions, 
on that portion of an order for secur¬ 
ities over $500,000. The SEC clearly 
acted to squeeze what it contends is 
uneconomic fat out of brokerage 
commissions on large transactions 
under the threat that, if the exchanges 
did not comply, members would be 
denied the immunity from anti-trust 
action that the SEC provides under 
the securities laws. Many in the industry 
have been concerned that competitive 
rate-cutting would be overdone to the 
point of forcing some smaller securities 
houses into mergers with other firms or 
out of business entirely. 

One source of confusion and 
hostility among brokers toward the 
SEC has been the agency’s insistence, 
to avoid feet dragging, that negotiated 
rates be put into effect two weeks 
before the members of the exchanges 
are scheduled to vote on the changes. 
By this past mid-week a sullen con¬ 
sensus of members at the New York 
exchange seemed inclined to reject the 
negotiated rates. Leaders of the 
exchange, however, were working hard 
to convince members that they should 
approve the change lest the SEC issue 
an even harsher directive. 
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Statistical politics 

When the Administration decided to 
rescue civil servants from what it, but 
not apparently they, regarded as the 
embarrassment of answering questions 
in public that might have political im¬ 
plications, it reckoned without Senator 
Proxmire. This week the experts from 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics were 
called before his Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress to explain the 
latest employment figures as, for the 
past eight years, until the practice was 
prohibited last month, they had been 
explaining them on the day of issue to 
labour reporters. Until last month, also, 
there had been equally helpful 
monthly briefings from economists on 
the BLS’s other sensitive statistic, the 
consumer price index. 

The technical press conferences on 
the unemployment figures were started 
by President Kennedy, who felt that 
these announcements had been mani¬ 
pulated for political purposes under 
the Eisenhower Administration and 
that, as a result, doubt had been cast 
on the reliability of the figures. The 
feeling in Washington today is that 
the discontinuation of these briefings 
may mean that this type of manipula¬ 
tion is going to be tried again. Cer¬ 
tainly in recent months the Adminis¬ 
tration’s own spokesmen, the Secretary 
of Labour and the press secretary at 
the White House, for example, have 
tended to put a more optimistic gloss 
on both the price indices and the 
employment figures than have the 
technicians at the BLS, concerned only 
with hard facts and not with political 
controversies. These are the key statis¬ 
tics by which the Administration’s 
economic policy will be judged in the 
1972 election and neither is giving 
much cause for satisfaction. 

Obviously the reporters spin political 
threads out of the experts* briefing. 
But equally obviously they need help in 
assessing the significance of changes in 
these complicated sets of figures: 
whether they are aberrations due to 
some outside factor or indications of 
a growing trend, for example. The 
briefings from men whose indepen¬ 
dence is unquestioned provided “ a 
bench mark against which all the other 
appraisals could be measured,” in the 
words of the Washington Post. To stop 
them, even though the experts will 
still be available for private consulta¬ 
tion, looks like an attempt to dampen 
down criticism and gloss over unwel¬ 
come developments. But Senator 
Proxmire is not one to allow that. 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI's Engineers, leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants. SNAM PROGETTI's men and Ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects, thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now in 25.0CK) kilometers of gas and oil pipelines. 

in hundreds of refining and petrochemical plants and in 180 kilometers of submarine piping 
SNAM PROGETTI a reservoir of men and brains serving the times. 
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ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY Of REFINERIES 
PETRQCHfcMlCAl AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
OIL AND GAS f'lPELiNFS CONSUL TING 
TECHNICAL ANO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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The Annual Report and Accounts of N.V. Philips* Gloeilampenfabrieken and the Holding Company 
(N.V. Gemeenschappelijk Bezit van Aandeelen Philips'Gloeilampenfabrieken) will shortly be available 
in their English translation. The Holding Company owns FI. 1,213,372,000 ordinary shares of N.V. 
Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken out of a total of FI. 1.213,608,000 ordinary shares in issue. The pref¬ 
erence share capital has now been entirely replaced by ordinary share capital. 


The development of the Philips' Group as a whole over recent years Is shown in a table published in the Annua! 
Report from which the following figures have been extracted. 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 



(in millions of guilders) 


Salas (excluding inter-company sales) . 

15,070 

13,023 

9,721 

8,695 

8,069 

Increase on the preceding year 

16% 

12%** 

12% 

8% 

7% 

Trading Profit 

1,280 

1,354 

1,121 

901 

862 

As percentage of sales . . . .. 

8.5% 

10.4% 

11.5% 

10.4% 

10.7% 

Net Profit 

435 

518 

439 

355 

347 

Per ordinary share of FI. 10 (in guilders)* . . 

3.29 

4.09 

3.86 

3.04 

3.01 

Increase on the preceding year 

-16% 

19%** 

24% 

2% 

-13% 

Retained Profit 

193 

255 

210 

126 

125 

As percentage of net profit 

44% 

49% 

48% 

36% 

36% 

Dividend per Ordinary Share of FI. 10 (in guilders) 

1.70J 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

1.60| 

Scrip Issue 

— 

10% 

— 

— 

— 

Dividend per Preference Share of FI. 10 (in guilders) . . 

— 

0.86 

0.84 

0.84 

0.801 

Scrip Issue in Ordinary Shares . 

— 

2% 

— 

— 

— 

Net Worth . 

6,324 

5,548 

5,127 

4,787 

4,730 

Long -term liabilities and provisions 

5,324 

3,411 

3,070 

2,505 

2,347 

Short-term liabilities and provisions 

6,692 

5,606 

3,899 

3,627 

3,537 

Current Assets. ... 

11,167 

9,270 

6,955 

6,354 

6,435 

Ratio of current assets to short-term liabilities and provisions. 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Additions to property, plant and equipment . 

1,158 

715 

481 

503 

563 

Depreciation of property, plant and equipment 

608 

549 

461 

420 

388 

Number of employees 

359,000 

339,000 

257,000 

241,000 

244,000 


♦Net profit after deducting distributions other than to ordinary shareholders. 

tThere was also a distribution by U.S Philips Trust (of which the shareholders in the Holding Company are beneficiaries): 

Per Cumulative Participating Preference Share of FI. 10 $0.01 Per Ordinary Share of FI. 10 $0.05 

JFor 1970 shareholders may receive a distribution in the form of ordinary shares chargeable to Share Premium Account, free from Netherlands 
taxation, such that one ordinary share of FI. 10 is distributed on 36 ordinary shares of FI. 10, or at their option, a final dividend of FI.1. 10 in cash 
•♦The percentages have been calculated on adjusted 1968 data to reflect the consolidation of Pye Holdings Ltd., UK, and the merger between 
N.A.P. Company, Inc., and Conelco. USA. 


Below is set out an Abridged Statement of the Consolidated Financial Position as at 31 st December. 1970. combining 
the data of N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken and the United States Philips Trust. 

ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL POSITION AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 
A8SETS (in millions of guilders) LIABILITIES 



1970 

1969 


1970 

1969 

Buildings, machinery and other 
property, plant and equipment 

5.514 

4.596 

Share capital and reserves 

6,324 

5,548 

Subsidiaries and associated 



Minority shareholders' interests' 

748 

681 

companies (non-consolidated) 

2,027 

1,012 

Sundry provisions 

1,800 

1,513 

Sundry non-current assets 

380 

368 

Long-term liabilities 

3,878 

2.227 

Stocks 

5,307 

4,207 

Debtors 

5,117 

4,264 

Current liabilities 

6,096 

5.014 

Liquid Assets 

743 

799 

Profit available for distribution 

242 

263 


19,088 

15,246 


19,088 

15,246 


Copies of the ebove Accounts will be obtainable from the Company's British Fiscal Agents 
HILL SAMUEL & COMPANY LIMITED, 100 WOOD STREET, LONDON EC2P2AJ 
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Books 


Too much of the 
anecdotage _ 

SOCIOLOGY, MORALS AND MYSTERY 

By Roy Harrod. 

Macmillan . 115 pages. £2.50. 

Sir Roy Harrod has adopted an 
intriguing title for the 1970 Chichele 
lectures he gave at Oxford, which he 
now publishes in this book. He takes 
up the stated subjects in reverse order 
of the title—beginning with mystery 
and ending up with sociology, though 
with many animadversions on the way. 
His disquisitions range from urbane 
commentary on manners and manner¬ 
isms, on altruism, sexual morality, 
dress, 44 do-gooding,” to more recondite 
matters such as inductive logic and 
welfare economics. Overall, the lectures 
display a highly civilised mind, well- 
stocked, sprightly, witty, and not with¬ 
out donnish malice here and there. 

In issuing the lectures as a book, 
however, Sir Roy might well have 
edited out a good deal of the Oxbridge 
anecdotes, including those relating to 
his own forebears. Each of them might 
find a ready appeal to those who dine 
on high tables, but the wider reader¬ 
ship could find them a shade parochial. 
Often the anecdotage leads Sir Roy 
into lengthy digressions which hardly 
bear on the matter in hand. In a dis¬ 
cussion of sociology as a science Sir 
Roy digresses to a conversation with 
Keynes on King’s high table in 1922, 
proceeds to a memoir on Bertrand 
Russell, recalls a rude colleague (not 
identified) at Christ Church, brings up 
another anecdote on Bertrand Russell, 
and returns to sociology without really 
having added very greatly to the argu¬ 
ment. 

These caveats aside, the book makes 
enjoyable reading as Sir Roy brings 
his formidable intellect to bear on the 
cliches of popular culture. He reminds 
us of the need for elements of mystery 
in the complex social, fabric of our 
society ; that the :fruits of permissive¬ 
ness in morals are not at all- what the 
early theorists of .the doctrine envis¬ 
aged ; that religion has a profound 
part 1 tef play in our lives, - even though 
Sir RLOy does not .count himself a 
religious main . 



Harrod: sociology last 


In his lecture devoted to economic 
thinking he shows that even in retire¬ 
ment he keeps a lively eye on current 
controversies, from growthmanship to 
cost-benefit analysis. Here, as elsewhere, 
his observations are as shrewd as they 
arc humane. But his main strictures 
are reserved for the concluding lecture 
on sociology and its claims—or perhaps 
its pretensions—to scientific status. Not 
only does sociology fail to meet the 
criteria of a science, Sir Roy argues, 
but it demeans itself by doing so, for 
noil-scientific studies are often much 
more demanding, and certainly more 
profound than so-called social science 
studies. The great novelists have told 
us much more about man in society 
than a host of jargon-ridden attitude 
surveys. Moreover, the jargon and the 
barbarisms of sociology can have an 
uncultivating effect, especially on young 
minds, so that undergraduates end up 
less cultured as a result of absorbing 
the jargon. 

Sir Roy Harrod concludes that 
sociology should not be an under¬ 
graduate study ; it is too ambitious, 
even too important, for that. Better 
that students should, learn the Greek 
language, for instance, and use the 
resulting discipline not merely to read 
Aristotle in the original, but to apply 
a sharpened mind to the manifold prob¬ 
lems of society. Clear thinking would 


replace opaque jargon. At one point 
Sir Roy asks “ Has thinking been 
going out of fashion ? “ It is difficult 
to avoid giving a somewhat pessimistic 
reply. 

Thrust for the aeroplane 

THE POWER TO FLY 

By L. J. K. Setright. 

Allen and Unwin. 224 pages. £375. 

Although the author calls them 
mechanical monstrosities, and although 
the whirling and thumping that goes 
on inside them may warrant that des¬ 
cription, piston aero-engines have often 
been vehicles for the expression of 
engineering genius. This discussion of 
examples resembles a knowledgeable 
critic’s commentary on an exhibition of 
paintings. It is lively and urbane. 

Recollections of the “ furious single- 
mindedness ” Rolls-Royce once brought 
to the art of development, so that they 
made ordinary engines extraordinary, 
must today be tinged with melancholy, 
but they are still exciting. The intensity 
of the effort devoted to the Rolls engine 
for the 1929 and 1931 Schneider 
Trophy races was awe-inspiring. 

Watched by those violently con¬ 
trasted characters, Lady Houston, who 
put up £100,000, and Sir Henry Royce, 
then in delicate health but still a 
fanatical perfectionist and source of 
inspiration, the engine was so pressed 
and pushed, so run to destruction, 
rebuilt, dismantled, reassembled, modi¬ 
fied and tuned that, when the starting 
maroon sounded, no other engine 
could stand against it. In Mitchell's 
seaplanes it won the race and pointed 
the way to the Merlin. 

In those days Rolls-Royce engines 
had British competitors. The strikingly 
original Napier Lion, designed by A. J. 
Rowledge, who later joined Rolls- 
Royce, achieved superior thermal 
efficiencies while the Bristol work on 
sleeve valves, initiated by Ricardo and 
carried to full success by Sir Roy 
Fedden, was a constant reminder that 
air-cooled radials could challenge the 
best liquid-cooled Vs. French, German, 
Italian and American engines arc also 
studied. Carried away by the astonish¬ 
ing modernity of Levavasseur’s 
Antoinette of 1905, with its direct fuel 
injection and evaporative cooling, the 
author calls it “quite beautiful.” Until 
the coining of the later Gnome rotaries 
it was the lightest prime mover for its 
power in the world. 

This book is not for those who do 
not know a camshaft from a crank¬ 
case ; but it is very much for those who 
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EUROPEAN MARKETS 

I.T.I. 

specialists in European research: 

present a new Survey of the 
European Clothing Industry and 
its future. 

Leading Manufacturers 
Export, Import Trends Over 
the Last Three Years 
Sales in the Home Market by 
Main Price Categories 
Sales in the Home Market by 
The Most Popular Fibres Used 
for the Different Garments 
The Main Features of each 
Country’s Clothing Industry 

Other multi-client surveys: 

Carpets, Ball and Roller Bearings, 
Gas and Electric Cookers, Furnishing 
Fabrics, The UK Jute Industry. 
Also: The Control of Overhead 
Costs 
In Hand: 

Hotels and Motels, Business 
Machinery, Disposable Clothing, 
Gardening Equipment, • Swimming 
Pools 

Full details from 

I.T.1. (Europe) Ltd., 

185 Piccadilly, London, Wl. 
01-734 0133. 


Sir George 
I Bolton 

Edited by Richard Fry 

A BANKER'S 
WORLD 

THE REVIVAL OF 
THE CITY 1957-1970 

... an insight into one of 
the City's leading person¬ 
alities and a running com¬ 
mentary on a particularly 
important period of B ritish 
history.' 

Michael Blanden 
Financial 1 imes 
'There are very few men 
of affairs whose pro¬ 
nouncements are equally 
fascinating and stimula¬ 
ting whether or not one 
agrees with them. Sir 
George Bolton ... is one 
of this rare breed. 

Ian Morison 
Times 
£3 00 


Hutchinson 


endured, struggled with and, at times, 
enjoyed the temperamental vagaries of 
this form of power unit ; for those, in 
fact, who knew flying before die jet. 
Here and there are signs of careless¬ 
ness. On two facing pages the author 
discovers three different ways of spell¬ 
ing what de Havilland liked to call the 
Gipsy engine ; but the main story is 
well documented and entertainingly 
told. There are 47 plates, eight lengthy 
appendices and dozens of informative 
line drawings. 

Panoramas _ 

THE EARLY VICTORIANS, 1832-51 

By J. E. C. Harrison. 

MID-VICTORIAN BRITAIN, 1851-75 

By Geoffrey Best. 

BRITAIN IN THE NINETEEN THIRTIES 
By Noreen Branson and Margot 
Heinemann. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 214, 333 
and 368 pages. £4 each. 

The best value for money in these three 
very different books in an ambitious 
new series, entitled “ The History of 
British Society ” and edited by Professor 
Hobsbawn, is Professor Best s. Per page 
he costs less than Professor Harrison, 
and his book includes 26 excellent 
illustrations, whereas Miss Branson and 
Miss Heinemann’s—despite the inven¬ 
tion of photography—has none. More 
important, he has more ideas—and 
more doubts—than bis colleagues. 
Much in his volume is genuinely 
original, and when he does not know 
what was happening he says so. His 
ebullience can be somewhat wearing 
at times, hut he illuminates many dark 
corners of mid-Victorian England. It 
is characteristic of his approach that he 
none the less ends with the words : “ on 
these mysteries, the historian of the 
nineteenth century is at one with his 
friends of the seventeenth and thir¬ 
teenth. We are all in the dark.” 

Professor Harrison’s book is a 
thoroughly competent, well organised 
synthesis of existing knowledge about 
a short period in English history. (Scot¬ 
land and Wales figure very briefly.) In 
some ways the period is too short. It 
prevents Professor Harrison from com¬ 
paring the discontents of the 1840s 
with the post-Napoleonic discontents, 
for example, and from relating early 
industrialisation to the somewhat 
different industrialisation of a later 
period based on imitation and routine. 
Moreover, some of his remarks seem 
more appropriate to the mid-Victorian 
than to the early Victorian period. 
Some subjects, like education, brilliantly 
treated by Professor Best, are dealt 


with cursorily, but the balance of the 
book is right and the conclusions are 
always sensible. He ends with a 
memorable quotation from an immi¬ 
grant girl -in Australia : “ I know what 
England is. Old England is a fine place 
for the rich, bult the Lord help the 
poor." 

In the second of the volumes Pro¬ 
fessor Best gets off to a good pace with 
his first chapter on the mid-Victorian 
environment (a term the mid-Victorians 
used) and immediately pushes beyond 
the detail and the generalisation of 
other historians. En passant he tells us 
that “every aspect 01 the bedroom 
remains, alas, mysterious.” He has time 
to include good brief sections on parti¬ 
cular places, sections of the kind which 
many writers on the twentieth century 
environment, alas, leave out. One of 
his later chapters on the uses of 
11 leisure,” a subject which is beginning 
to interest a new generation of social 
historians, is particularly interesting, 
and the most interesting part of it deals 
with religion—the mid-Victorian “ mis¬ 
sion to Britain ”—a topic which so 
many historians of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury now find uncongenial. He demands 
more research from other scholars. It 
would be good to feel that even a few 
of them will share Professor Best's 
enthusiasm. 

There is little, unfortunately, that is 
either perceptive or stimulating in the 
biggest of these three books which 
obstinately and drily returns to the 
propaganda themes of the 1930s. 
Research already available has not been 
adequately studied, and the volume 
shows no sign of being influenced by 
the kind of social history, mainly 
deriving from the left, to which Pro¬ 
fessor Hobsbawn refers in his general 
introduction to the series. This volume, 
biased not balanced, is very much old 
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left. And if there is sometimes a danger 
in the new social history that it 
becomes history with the economics left 
out, Miss Branson and Miss Heinemann 
cannot get rid of economics until 
page 149 when they turn uneasily to 
“ class structure and class outlook/’ 
This key chapter is thoroughly uncon¬ 
vincing. The subject has been so well 
handled by Professor Harrison and 
Professor Best (although the latter 
remarks that he has used the term 
“ class ” “ continuously and con¬ 

fusedly ”) that it is unfortunate that 
for the 1930s, a critical period, we 
really arc left in the dark. If anything, 
the brief chapters on education and 
leisure are even more inadequate. Miss 
Branson and Miss Heinemann cannot 
plead that they arc dealing with the 
same “ mysteries ” as Professor Best. 
Nor is there any reason why their book 
should appeal, as the blurb suggests, 
any more to sociologists than to 
historians. 

Gentleman adventurer 

DUTY, HONOUR. EMPIRE: 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
COLONEL MEINERTZHAGEN 

By John Lord. 

Hutchinson . 412 pages . £3. 


Like all conservative institutions, the 
British army has always found it diffi¬ 
cult to accommodate and to make 
proper use of gifted eccentrics. That it 
was eventually able to do so with 
Colonel Mcinertzhagen (by giving him 
a series of jobs in intelligence to do) is 
due perhaps more to the will and 
ability of the colonel himself than to 
any flash of perception by the military 
bureaucracy. In the end, it needed men 
of the calibre of Smuts and Allenby to 
discover what the colonel’s rare talents 
were and to make full use of them. 

Colonel Meinertzhagen was nearly 
90 before he died. But, in a sense, 
his life ended when he left the army at 
the age of 46. The rest of his life was 
a more quietly coloured epilogue 
(though it contained colourful flashes 
of the old Mcinertzhagen). This was 
just, for it was not appropriate for the 
Meinertzhagen of the high noon of 
empire to continue to play a rumbus¬ 
tious part in the afternoon of that 
empire. Instead, he studied birds and 
gave at least part of his heart to the 
Zionist cause. 

He was, in the fullest sense of the 
word, an extraordinary man—a gentle¬ 
man ad\ enturer to whom, certainly 
while he remained in the army, the 
bizarre was commonplace and dull, 



plodding routine the exception. For any 
biographer so rich a life as Meinertz- 
hagen’s is a gift from the gods. Making 
use of the equally rich cache of papers 
and diaries of the colonel (of which 
some have been published), Mr Lord 
has grabbed at this gift. Fie has, per¬ 
haps, grabbed a little too hard. He 
over-gilds the lily. Such a phrase as 
“ the impeccable and deadly rhythm of 
their musketry drumming a diapason in 
the twilight of an older order ” gives 
the flavour of his style. But, even so, 
his subject is so fascinating that one 
simply has to read on, enthralled by 
the man rather than by the book. 


Grab gospel 

THE NIHILISTIC EGOIST : MAX STIRNER 
By R. W. K. Paterson 
Published for the University of Hull 
by Oxford University Press. 335 
pages . £3.50. 


Max Stirner may well become a cult 
figure. His credentials arc impeccable : 
nihilist, anarchist, self-proclaimed 
egoist. His philosophy has just the right 
blend of cloudy metaphysics and 
pseudo-psychiatry to commend itself to 
the impressionable followers of Herbert 
Marcuse, R. D. Laing, and Wilhelm 
Reich. However, Mr Paterson’s book is 
in no way designed to secure for Stirner 
a place in the gurus’ pantheon. The 
author has written a serious work of 
scholarship which attempts neither to 
heap praise nor to lay blame on Stirner 
for his misty logic and iconoclastic 
views. 

Max Stirner was bom in Bayreuth in 
1806. Hiis real name was Schmidt, but 


NEW 

MIDDLE 

EAST 

independent international 
monthly 

Who blundered— 
Melr or Rogers ? 

the inside story of the rift 
that never was 


This is one of the series of special 
reports in the April number now on 
sale; another is based on a remarkable 
and exclusive interview with the Shah 
in which he expresses doubts about 
the viability of King Faisal's Saudi 
Arabia. 

Three further unconventional reports 
show what is going on inside the 
Eritrean " rebellion/' against Ethiopian 
rule, in the uprising in the Southern 
Sudan against the Khartoum regime 
which 'is estimated to have cost some 
IF million lives, and in Portuguese 
Mocambique. This last eye-witness 
report is by John Sykes and challenges 
—from the Left—a number of popular 
assumptions about conditions m the 
Portuguese colonies. An entirely new 
view of Arab-lsraeli differences is pro¬ 
vided by Professor Kittrie's experience 
in pursuit of Justice in East Jerusalem. 

The " survey" of the Soviet press 
provides a first-hand account of how 
the Soviet reader gets his Middle East 
presentation and there are regular 
monthly surveys of the Arab, Palestin¬ 
ian and Israeli press. Three Palestinians 
consider their next steps towards 
independence and there is a compre¬ 
hensive book and documentary 
section. This is, in short, a typical 
issue of the A/ew Middle East , not only 
international but also independent and 
really indispensable. 

Obtainable from all good newsagents 
or direct from 

NEW MIDDLE EAST 

68 Fleet Street, London, EC4 

25p for single copies; £3.50 post free 

for one year; $15 by air to US; $12 

by air to Middle East 

P.S. a few copies are still available 

of the March issue with special articles 

by Musa Mazzawi, P. E. L. Fellowes, 

Neville Brown, D. C. Watt and full 

texts of the speeches by President 

Sadat and Mrs Meir. 

25p post free. 

Editor: Jon Kimche 
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as a boy he earned the sobriquet 
“ Stirner ” because of his very broad 
forehead. He later adopted Stirner as 
his noru de pluine, then as his pre¬ 
ferred real name. He studied at Berlin 
when Hegel was the ruling oracle, and 
after family troubles which involved the 
mental ullness of his mother, he found 
a job teaching at a girls’ private school. 
Apart from reviews and articles, he 
published only one work, but it was 
sufficiently shocking lioth in its argu¬ 
ments and its implications to give 
Stirner a lasting, if controversial, place 
in the history of 'ideas. 

“ Der Einzige und scin Eigenthum ” 
first appeared in 1844, replete with a 
Teutonic fondness for 14-letter words. 
An English translation appeared 
in 1907 under the crisper title “ The 
Ego and His Own.” Mr Paterson finds 
this translation unacceptable, preferring 
the more literal, if Jess eye-catching, 
“ The Unique One and his Property.” 
(If Stirner becomes a cult figure, the 
earlier title will no doubt be preferred 
for the pop culture market.) Stirner’s 
debt to Hegel is manifest in the book, 
though, like many of the master’s 
epigoni, he promptly bit the hand that 
fed him, philosophically speaking. 
Applying the familiar triadic progres¬ 
sion of thought, Stirner viewed man’s 
ideal existence as moving from realism 
(childhood) through 'idealism (youth) to 
egoism (mature adulthood). Psychology, 
if not common sense, would be 'inclined 
to reverse Stirner’s progression, though 
common sense was not in good supply 
among the young metaphysicians at 
Hegel’s court. 

But it was less Stimer’s sequence 
than his shocking conclusions which so 
scandalised the authoritarians of state 
and church in the Germany of 1844. 
In modern parlance, Stirner’s egoism 
and nihilism were saying : “ Do your 
own thing.” Among his maxims for the 
released personality and the “ freed ” 
individual was : “ I am entitled to 
everything that I have iin my power.” 
Stirner’s egoism eventually ran on to 
the reefs which all such philosophies 
sooner or later encounter : namely, 
what happens if everybody chooses to 
do his own thing at one and the same 
time ? Or to put it another way, who 
collects the garbage ? 

Although Mr Paterson’s work is a 
balanced and valuable assessment of 
Stirner’s thinking, therefore, this 
seriousness of purpose will not neces¬ 
sarily detract from the growth of a cult. 
Stirner’s marked paranoid tendencies, 
his two early, disastrous marriages (the 
second to an heiress, whose wealth 
allowed her anarchist-nihilist spouse to 
live comfortably on the evil fruits of 


capitalism), his muddy romanticism, but 
most of all his obsessive interest in his 
own ego—all make it reasonably cer¬ 
tain that Stirner is ripe for revival. 

The other face of Cyprus 

THE ART OF CYPRUS 
By Tony Spiteris. Translated from 
the French by Thomas Burton. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 216 pages. 
£ 12 . _ 

For too long Cyprus has been asso¬ 
ciated, paradoxically, with political 
turbulence and package tours ; and its 
other face is still hardly known to 
western visitors. Professor Spiteris’s 
inagriificantly produced volume is 
therefore most timely. The island is 
in fact one huge archaeological site (to 
use the author’s own phrase), but it is 
only within the past 30 years that this 
has come to be recognised. 

The book is essentially historical— 
the art of contemporary Cyprus has 
no place in it—and the writer’s main 
purpose is to unravel the multiplicity 
of strands that fashioned Cypriot 
culture from the neolithic period (and 
indeed earlier) to the Roman epoch. 
Too often Cypriot art has been 
regarded merely as an extension of 
Greek art ; in fact the assimilation of 
many foreign influences has been 
remarkable. While the author’s style 
is at times over-embroidered, the 
scholarship is immense and the illustra¬ 
tions—61 colour plates and 92 black- 
and-white reproductions -are superb. 
Tribute is rightly paid to the work of 
Dr Karageorghis, Cyprus's director of 
antiquities, who has done so much to 
encourage the excavations of the past 
decade. At £12 this book hardly 
purports to he a best-seller, but if it 
induces even a modest quota of tourists 
to visit the Nicosia Museum, as well as 
“ Murder Mile ” and the flesh-pots 
of Famagusta, Dr Spiteris and Dr 
Karageoj^his will no doubt feel 
appropriately rewarded. 



Cypriot pottery : 4.000 years old 


Pour encourager tes 
autres _ 

The Easter weekend gives the cating- 
out classes 'the chance to drive beyond 
their own local, zealously reported-on 
favourites in Which ? Good Food 
Guide. The 1971 edition (Hoddcr and 
Stoughton, £1.45), edited by Christo¬ 
pher Driver, says it has raised its 
standards ; it also includes a new 
classification, “ outstanding value for 
money.” 

This may be why it leaves out such 
establishments as Premiers, the Cafe 
Royal and A l’Ecu de France, among 
others, in London and all the big hotels 
in Edinburgh (Glasgow’s Malmaison 
still scrapes in) and Dublin (except for 
a small note on Jury’s Copper Grill). 
And again it may not. Everyone knows 
by now that the guiders are rather an 
idiosyncratic tribe, which is actually 
one of their strengths as well as their 
weakness. But they do much good work, 
especially in spreading the light in 
certain darknesses : this time herculean 
efforts have obviously been made in the 
Highlands and Islands. The two Black¬ 
pool references are plainly meant to 
encourage : even so, they are entirely 
charitable. 

Mr Ashley Courtenay, too, has his 
style, his little ways and his following. 
His chattiness in Let’s Halt Awhile in 
Great Britain (Michael Joseph, £1.10) 
and ditto in Ireland (4op) is as unflag¬ 
ging as his cheerfulness. He needs to he 
read between the lines, but he is 
particularly useful in hunting up out- 
of-the way places. Only occasionally 
does he lack full conviction : 

“ Are we too late for lunch ? ” we asked 
the receptionist [in Ireland], Not at all, 
came the friendly reply, and would we 
like a drink first ? This initial welcome 
impressed us. 

Hotelkeepers (he is punctilious .in 
reporting their names, “ delightful ” 
hospitality and “ keen ” sporting 
interests) must wish all their guests 
were as accommodating as he sounds. 

Shorter shrift 

BYRON: A PORTRAIT 

By Leslie A. Marchand. 

John Murray . 569 pages. £4. 

The best available life of Byron is 
Professor Marchand’s three-volume 
biography, which came out in 1967. 
So massive and scholarly a work, how¬ 
ever, was not designed for the average 
Byron addict, who will be grateful to 
. the firm of John Murray (Byron’s own 
publishers) for this handsome one- 
volume version of an authoritative 
work. It is a modification, rather than 
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a straight abridgement. The chapters 
correspond in sequence, but have 
more glamorous headings in the new 
book. The narrative of the later years 
has been pruned more severely than 
the story of Byron’s marriage and 
separation. But of course it is this topic 
which has received so much attention 
since Professor Marchand completed 
his full-scale study. He does not so 
much as mention Professor Wilson 
Knight’s book on Byron’s marriage, but 
acknowledges the work of Doris 
Langley Moore and Malcolm El win. 

As in the previous biography, Pro¬ 
fessor Marchand wisely allows Byron 
to speak for himself on every possible 
occasion ; what a wondeiful letter- 
writer he was. The spontaneity of his 
style, the shrewdness of his comments, 
the frankness of his self-disclosures, are 
all enormously enjoyable. There are 
copious quotations too from the other 
characters whose lives were implicated 
with Byron’s, and the narrative as a 
whole is very well handled. This book 
is what it claims to be, a portrait, not 
an apologia, not an essay in literary 
criticism. Readers may not be con¬ 
versant with his poetry. If they are not, 
of course they miss an extremely 
important dimension of the man. But 
Byron’s non-literary activities were so 
varied—to put it mildly—that we can 
read of them alone with relish. 

Change but not decay 

CHANGE IN COMMUNIST SYSTEMS 
Edited by Chalmers Johnson. 
Stanford University Press; London : 
Oxford University Press. 380 pages. 
£4.25. 

THE FUTURE OF COMMUNIST POWER 

By Brian Crozier. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode . 247 pages . 

£ 2 . 

INTEREST GROUPS IN SOVIET 
POLITICS 

Edited by H. Gordon Skilling and 
Franklyn Griffiths. 

Princeton University Press ; 

London: Oxford University Press. 
440 pages. £6. 


It is strange but still true that until 
recently nobody bothered to ask one 
of the most significant questions about 
the communist societies that had come 
into being since the 1917 revolution in 
Russia—how and why do those societies 
change ? Although change is the 
central theme of all communist theory 
from Marx onward, most marxists 
continued to believe that the final 
victory of the communist revolution 


BOOKS 

would once and for all sweep away the 
very principles of change that had 
determined the course of all previous 
history. But western, even anti¬ 
communist, thinkers did not do much 
better. They saw the new communist 
societies as giant totalitarian monoliths 
unchanging and incapable of change. 

Professor Johnson’s book, which is 
the result of a symposium in 1968 at 
which 12 leading world specialists in 
communist affairs took part, is a con¬ 
siderable advance on past attempts to 
devise a theory of how communist 
societies function and change. And one 
of the most brilliant essays in it is by 
Professor Richard Loewenthal who 
compares the communist systems of 
Russia, China and Jugoslavia. 

The changes in the communist world 
since Stalin’s death in 1953 and their 
effect on communism as a political 
force in the world in the next few 
decades are analysed in Mr Grozier’s 
lively and provocative book. 'The reader 
whom he wants to provoke is the 14 con¬ 
ventional liberal ” who often loses sight 
of the most important thing about 
communism—that it is both a system 
of power and a means of acquiring 
it. As a result, argues Mr Crozier, many 
liberals in the west believe that these 
changes have been for the better and 
that the west has nothing to worry 
about the fragmented and ideologically 
and politically bitterly split communist 
world. 

On the contrary, says Mr Crozier, 
there is a great deal to worry about. 
The most worrying thing of all is that 
the Soviet power base of world com¬ 
munism is intact and that, under its 
admittedly more flexible and pragmatic 
present leadership, the struggle against 
the west continues. The trouble is that 
communists know how to hang on to 
power, says Mr Crozier, once they have 
achieved it. Perhaps, but they have 
not been at it for as long as the 44 l>our- 
geois democracies.” 

It was during the Khrushchev years 
the people in the west interested in 
Soviet affairs noted the emergence into 
public view of interest groups such as 
we have traditionally had in the west. 
Professors Skilling and Griffiths claim 
that since Stalin’s death these groups, 
which must have clearly existed even 
under Stalin, have increased their in¬ 
fluence on Soviet policy-making, with¬ 
out, however, becoming the dominant 
factors in the political process. They 
analyse seven such groups at the upper 
and middle levels of the Soviet social 
structure. An interesting, pioneering 
and complex picture of what once used 
to be considered a monolithic society. 
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Short list 

Fifteen Men on a Powder Keg 

by Andrew Boyd (Methuen, £3.25). 
Any book about the United Nations 
in which chapter seven is called 44 My 
God, we’re in Chapter Seven ! ” is a 
refreshing change from the standard 
solemnities. Andrew Boyd, who is on 
The Economist, probably knows more 
about the UN than anybody else who 
can make it so readable. Try chapter 
six, too, for who didn’t do what 
in the Middle East in May, 1967. 

Odious Child by Taya Zinkin (Chatto 
and Windus, £2.30). Her childhood 
seems to have been as far from the 
Spock ideal as could be contrived. Her 
parents were Russians, and they 
brought her up always erratically, 
often cruelly and only occasionally— 
from their daughter s ' account— 
lovingly. There ought to have been 
plenty of material in her apparently 
total recall ( though she slips up on the 
year of Rudolph Valentino’s death) of 
her first nine years to have provided a 
vivid and absorbing tale of a Russian 
family in exile—first in Holland, then 
in France—after the revolution. But 
somehow the book fails to grip the 
attention. Some of Mrs Zinkin’s stories 
are perfect snapshots of particular 
incidents. As a whole, however, her 
reminiscences lack depth, most probably 
because she conscientiously relives her 
childhood through the eyes of a child 
and deliberately refrains from com¬ 
menting on her experiences with the 
insight of an adult. 

A History of Roads by (Geoffrey 
Ilindlcy (Peter Davies, £2.75). Even 
when Mr liindley does get his pen 
into some tale that rises above the dry 
as dust norm of road history, such as 
the stories of highwaymen, he fails to 
make the best of it. He shows little 
curiosity about how it was that after 
a millcnium and a half of road chaos 
Telford and McAdam suddenly brought 
the standards of road construction 
back to and above those of Roman 
days. His final chapter, where he gazes 
into his crystal ball and sees the incar¬ 
nation of transport science-fiction, is 
well-intentioned but unanalytical. 



Speedy mail: just a stage ? 
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Business Brie 


A Monaco for Britain ? 


Anthropologists frequently over¬ 
look one of the major seasonal 
migrations of human population 
in Europe. The annual migration 
to the Mediterranean is well 
documented; so, within Britain 
itself, is the annual migration 
to the coasts and grouse moors. 
But the Wight drift is much 
more dramatic than either of 
these. The Isle of Wight lies 


with this migration without the 
island's distinctive atmosphere 
and way of life being unduly 
disrupted. But they found it less 
easy to absorb the 200,000 
young people who steamed 
across the Solent for the pop 
festival last summer and 1 the 
summer before. And, 11 hippies ” 
apart, in other ways the island 
is threatened by change. So 


including transport), which is 
40% of the total annual 
earnings. 

The Wight's staggering 
tourist intake is accounted for 
by its reputation as rhe sunniest 
spot in England, a mixture of 
downs, ragged cliffs, surf bays 
and 9andy beaches and its 
contrast of jolly piers, whelk 
stalls, Bembridge 11 snobs," 
Cowes week, boats of every size 
and description, and a unique 
character which gives the 
tripper a sense of having been 
abroad. But it is these attrac¬ 
tions which have also led to the 
choice of the island for annual 
pop festivals. Residents have 
viewed the influx with mixed 
feelings and the possibility of 
another big 11 do" this year is 
being discussed. 


amenities for such gatherings. 
The last festival cost the island 
£12,000 in clean-up operations 
plus £68,000 for police and 
ambulances. Sanitation was foul 
and sleeping and catering left 
a lot to be desired. This is the 
kind of control the council 
seeks. But many islanders quietly 
hope that it will make life just 
too awkward for any would-be 
promoter. A good deal of 
dismay was aroused by last 
year's nude bathing and drug¬ 
taking. As two-thirds of the 
population is pretty long in the 
tooth and the average age is 
well over 35, this hostility is not 
surprising. London barrow boys 
made a killing with food, so 
tradesmen who missed their 
chance are taking a sour grapes 
attitude too. 


five miles off Britain's south much so that the first stirrings 
coast. It is 25 miles long and of nationalist sentiment arc 
15 miles wide. Its own popula- appearing. 

tion is 104,000, of whom 30 % Of the island's summer 
are Corkheads (native islanders), population, ij mn at any one 
and 70% Overners (le, from t j mc are holidaymakers staying 
places overseas like Britain). at lcast overnight. The other 
That is in the winter. mn or ^ are day trippers 

But every year, from Easter and imported labour. In other 
onwards, there occurs a gigantic words, the Isle of Wight has 
influx of ovemers, so that, at one of the biggest concentrations 
the height of the summer, the of tourists per square foot in 
population is swollen to 5 mn. Britain—if not in Europe. Its 
At that time, roughly a tenth intake is the equivalent of the 
of the British population is Jersey and Bournemouth seasons 
crammed into the islands 185 combined, and tourism nets the 
square miles. The islanders cope island upwards of £25 mn (not 


Although the young promo- The high proportion of retired 
teTS of the previous festivals arc people who settle (usually from 
allegedly bankrupt through Ixwidon and the north) is a 

their efforts, they are eager to slight headache for the 

try again. But it will be in the authorities. Living on fixed 
teeth of county council incomes, they do not contribute 
opposition. So anxious is the much to the economy. Housing 
council to control the sudden is still cheaper than in Britain, 
advent of large crowds that it although the cost of living is 
has drawn up a bill (which had about 4^% higher. They also 
its third reading in the grow old, which means heavy 
Commons recently), giving it welfare payments, old people’s 
powers to do so. The bill also homes, etc. They constitute a 
contains a proposal for a landing third of the population, with 

tax of approximately lop a head the rest split equally between 

for visitors, the proceeds of those employed and those of 
which would go to improving school age. Unemployment is 
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They went to keep it tike this ... ... rather than this 


some n>% higher than the 

national average because of the 
drift away from the land, which 
has left a surplus of unskilled 
labour. But, according to 

employment officers, corkhcads 
will not leave the island in any 
circumstances. (It is hard to 
persuad'e them to go to 

Southampton on industrial 
training schemes ; even when 
they go, many w'ill boat and 

bicycle miles a day to sleep at 
home.) Obviously it is different 
in the summer. The female 
labour force is fully absorbed 
and foreign labour sweeps in 
to do the cooking and man 
the hotels and bingo 'halls. The 
money these workers take and 
send home is lost to the island 
economy, but much of their 
wages is inevitably spent on 
the island. 

Landladies 

Wight holidays arc still 
largely the traditional seaside 
hotel and bed-and-brdakfast 
landlady sort. It is impossible 
to establish accurate figures of 
just how many islanders make 
money out of tourists, as nearly 
everyone lets a spare room in 
the summer. But there arc 
roughly 3,000 registered “ self 
employed ” and, in summer, 
4,500 in distribution and 4,000 
in catering. The hotel industry 
has been criticised for apathy 
and, although there is no 
evidence of its losing trade to 
cheap foreign package tours, the 
newly established tourist office is 
busy advertising throughout 
Britain and printing brochures 
in French and other 4 languages 
to attract foreigners to “ the 
warm British isle.” At the otheT 
end of the scale, there is the 
ultra-wealthy yachting fraternity 
who patronise Cowes, Yarmouth, 


Bcmbridgc and Scavicw. Sailing 
is still a rich man’s sport and 
the island does well from its 
yacht and power boat industry, 
not to mention expensive 
mooring fees and exclusive club 
memberships. 

But tourism is not the only 
industry’. 7 ’he manufacturing 
industry employs some 10,000. 
Some 50% of it is concentrated 
in and around Cowes, opposite 
Southampton, and most of the 
rest is scattered around Ryde. 
The two biggest employers are 
Flessey Radar and British 
Hovercraft. The others arc a 
melange of specialists in boat¬ 
building (like Clare Lallow and 
Moodyes of Cowes) and all 
types of sailing gear. There are 
some component manufacturers, 
who do well on cheap female 
labour off-season, and a 
large horticultural company, 
having fled the polluted Lea 
valley, has settled for the island’s 
good air. Horticulture might 
well turn into a growth industry 
as the climate is ideal for flower 
and soft-fruit growing. Then 
there ’is the unique manufac¬ 
turer of small transport aircraft 
(called “ Islanders ”), Britten- 
Norman, with its enviable 
export performance. 

The island is also a high 
security place. Not only does 
Plessey experiment with new 
types of radar, but there are 
three prisons: Parkhurst, Camp- 
hill and Albany, all concentra¬ 
ted round the capital, Newport. 
There arc about 1,700 employed 
in public administration, of 
whom a high proportion are 
attached to the prisons. 

Cars arc a major problem. 
The island has no trunk roads. 
It prefers to retain the “ rolling 
English road ” that is less 
common on the ipainland than 
when Chesterton wrote. No one 


minds too much. If the isle is 
to be preserved, it is accepted 
that cars must be controlled. 
At present it is quite difficult 
enough to bring cars over the 
Solent ferries. But Cowes being 
the home of hovercraft travel, 
the future could sec big car 
hovercraft services. Perhaps a 
car tax would then be needed. 
With the coming regional 
reorganisation, the Wight will 
Jose some of its powers to 
Hampshire County Council. But 
it hopes to secure recognition 
for its special position, and, 
among other things, to keep 
control of planning. 

Independence ? 

7 he Isle of Wight is firmly 
'lory. The present MP secured 
30437 votes last June, against 
12,883 for the Liberal, 13,111 
for labour and 1,607 for an 
Independent candidate. But 
some people idly aver that, if 
the other three parties combined 
and ran an Isle of Wight candi¬ 
date, the sitting member could 
be dislodged. There has been 
discontent over the sale of 
Bcmbridgc harbour to an 
obscure company connected 
with the member and his 
associates, and over some contro¬ 
versial grants of planning 
permission (although for this 
the county council is to blame). 
In fact the speed with which the 
island is being transformed by 
messy building (although it is a 
so-called “ protected area ”) 
should be more alarming to the 
inhabitants than it is. There is 
a strong danger of the beautiful 
Wight becoming a sprawling 
suburb. An Isle of Wight mem¬ 
ber would not necessarily mean 
UDI for the island. But it could 
lead to some strong lobbying for 
some sort of tax concessions. 


The Isle of Wight, its inhabi¬ 
tants w’ill point out, w’as signed 
and sold to England for £4,(10*) 
in 1293 by Isobclla de Fortibus. 
But she was on her deathbed 
at the time and out of her mind. 

Was rhe contract valid .* 
Would it stand up in the courts 
if tested ? Why .shouldn’t the 
island at least become a duty¬ 
free /one, if not a tax haven ? 
Why not Channel Island or at 
least Manx status ? Perhaps the 
island is rather close to the 
mainland ; but think how 
convenient it is for offshore fund 
operators now having to 
commute to Jersey or Bermuda. 
Why not let the Wight have 
a share in the business ? A 
mini-Monaco off Portsmouth, 
offering special tax concessions 
to American and continental 
businessmen, could do wonders 
to boost Britain’s invisible 
earnings. Or so they say. 



PASSPOR 
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Why not ? 
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Picture of an exporter getting his knees brown in Nairobi. 


If your mother could see you now... 
She tells the neighbours you’re winning 
an important contract which could even 
make a difference to the. country’s 
balance of payments and you move 
around the country wherever the mood 
might take you. ' 

She doesn’t tell them about those 
endless hours waiting for flights. That 
perpetual smile that you have to keep on 
your face when you’re entertaining to 


the early hours day-in and day-out. The 
hours of paperwork you have to keep up 
with whenever you have a night off. 

But still it’s not all an uphill 
battle of bleary-eyed frustration. You’re 
ecstatic when you win an order and you 
can always depend on us to help you 
cope with letters of credit, shipping 
documents, currency and all other 
money matters. By taking some of the 
administrative drudgery out of your life 


we give you more time to win the 
orders. 

It might be simpler to stay at home 
and worry about that market. But you 
get a kick out of exporting and so do we. 




BARCLAYS DCO 


Exporters are special people. That’s 
why we’re a special bank. 
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BUSINESS 


What is rail in for now ? 

Judging by the first few days of the train drivers' go-slow, working to rule lacks some 
of the sting that it once used to have. But what has Mr Marsh in mind for British Rail 
anyway when he takes over ? 


After three days of going-slow on the railway footplate 
this week, 85 per cent of the trains were still running 
normally, and some normally laggard trains were actually 
running on time. Most of the trouble was confined to 
the two most crowded route systems, those bringing 
commuters into I .on don from the south coast and from 
East Anglia. That delay hurts the economy least. 

This meant that British Rail was having to change its 
tactics. The relatively slight initial effects of the go-slow, 
combined with the fact that the two other big rail unions 
apparently wanted to have as little as possible to do with 
it, made unnecessary - at least for the moment—the 
idea of sending home railwaymen with no work to do. 
No one was talking of locking the railwaymen out— 
unless, cf course, the trouble got much worse than the 
minor inconveniences with which the week started. 

There is a danger that the train drivers will, if they 
get frustrated at the ineffectiveness of much of their 
current non-co-operation, start the much more disruptive 
procedure of one-day guerrilla strikes which throws the 
railway system out by leaving trains where they have 
no business to be, making it very difficult to get services 
started the next day. But this will still leave British Rail 
a long way from a major showdown with*the unions. 
It is galling to be offered rather less than 10 per cent 
when Ford’s men have just been offered two successive 
increases of 16 per cent over the next two years, and 
that was precisely what made the train drivers decide 



last Thursday to work to rule just when they had seemed 
on the point of accepting British Rail's offer: But most 
of them know that men are no longer badly paid on the 
railways ; the best train drivers get a regular £75 a week, 
and even the average is £32. Ticket clerks get 
£28 and the lowest in the pecking order, the erstwhile 
porters, now known as “ railmen," get £24. So their 
chance of winning public sympathy in the sort of public 
inquiry that workers \n the public sector are now being 
forced to go through if they press employers too hard, is 
not all that good. 

On Tuesday the National Union of Railwaymen 
threatened to call out its 200,000 members from next 
Thursday on a work-to-rule of their own. And on 
Wednesday the leaders of both the NUR and Aslef 
trooped along, with the white-collar men of the Trans¬ 
port Salaried Staffs’ Association, to see Mr Len Neal, 
British Rail’s labour relations boss for what promised to 
be a long session. With luck Mr Neal will stick to his 
guns and not be over-impressed by the threats of Sir 
Sidney Greene of the NUR. If the NUR does go slow 
on Thursday they will please no one, least of all the 
30,000 footplatemen, who for generations have had no 
time for the larger and rival rail union. Once the Easter 
holiday rush is over the travellers of Britain ought to 
settle down to ride out a rail walk-out, or a lockout, as 
easily as, it must be hoped. Sir Henry Johnson and 
his board can. For the country as such is growing 




But life got pretty rough on the Underground . . 
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every month, and with every mile of motorway, less depen¬ 
dent on the railways than it was. Only one-fifth of goods 
now goes by rail. 

By asking Mr Richard Marsh, the former transport 
minister, to take over the chairmanship of British Rail 
from Sir Henry Johnson in the autumn, the Government 
has made obvious that it wants to see a change in the 
direction of some of British Rail’s long-term plans. Mr 
Marsh was noticeably critical, when in office, of railway 
investment plans, and Sir Henry’s team has recently 
been asking for an additional £350 million of investment 
this decade. Some of this is doubtless justifiable ; the 
electrification of the routes between London and the 
Midlands has cut journey times (and improved the 
quality of service) in a way that has taken traffic signifi¬ 
cantly from the air. Had Mr Marsh not been abruptly 
replaced as minister by Mr Fred Mulley, it is doubtful 
whether all segments of that electrification would have 
been approved, particularly the stretch from Crewe to 
Glasgow. But he may look more kindly, when he takes 
office, on the present proposals to electrify a relatively 
short, 90-mile stretch between Sheffield and Birmingham 
at an estimated cost of £1 million for every eight miles, 
because this is the most heavily-travelled freight line in 
the country, and the ability of an electric locomotive to 
produce that extra spurt of power gives it an edge over 
the stolid and inflexible diesels now on the route. Plans 
also in hand to invest £220 million in improving the 
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rail approaches to London from the south-east may prove 
tougher to justify. 

Mr Marsh was one of the exponents of the retum-on- 
capital school of thought for measuring the performance 
of nationalised industries, and British Rail’s financial 
performance is hardly brilliant. True, it made a profit 
last year, but only after £65 million of operating subsidies 
on loss-making services that the Government, for social 
reasons, did not want to drop. For this year, again with 
a subsidy and before the current round of wage increases, 
the profit was tentatively estimated at £10 million. But 
the profits of the past two years have both been struck 
after massive capital write-offs. What is to be hoped of 
Mr Marsh, therefore, is that he will 

(a) be tougher about retaining loss-making routes, even 
with a subsidy, because these are now making up a 
progressively larger part of the network ; and 

(b) be highly selective in what investments he encourages 
and which he quietly kills. Obviously, some parts of 
British Rail are now making really good profits, notably 
on the London Midland trunk routes. But too much 
of the rest is strictly Bluebell line stuff and really should 
be sold off to those who like playing with trains. The 
last former Labour minister to take office under the 
Tories, Lord Robens, succeeded beyond most people’s 
expectations in running down, streamlining and shutting 
large sections of the pits. Will Mr Marsh do the same 
for the trains ? 


Why they said No to Ford 
at Halewood 


Halewood is a featureless industrial area 
on the outskirts of Liverpool. It is a 
rough, ugly place and the people who 
live there are tough. The crime rate 
is high and children pass their time 
rolling boulders down a slope in the 
hope of hitting passing cars. Every 
industry seems to have more than its 
normal share of militants. The docks 
arc the most strike-ridden in the coun¬ 
try, and it was at Liverpool that the 
postmen made a vain effort to prolong 
their strike when postmen elsewhere had 
returned to work. True to form, the 
11,500 men who work for Ford at 
Halewood voted at a mass meeting to 
stay out on strike when, with one 
exception, every other Ford factory had 
voted last Friday to accept the com¬ 
pany’s offer of 16 per cent in each of 
the next two years. By Wednesday 
afternoon, they swung right round and 
two plants voted, with a 9 to 1 show 
of hands, to accept the offer. The key 
transmission plant, voting later in the 
evening, was expected to go the same 
way although in such an ill-orgariised, 
bully-dominated labour force, anything 
could happen. 

Why did they ever vote to stay out 
in the first place ? A lot, the men who 
filled in ballot papers, thought they 


Halewood 

had voted to go back along with the 
other Ford factories. There was some 
muddle about ballot papers. Some men 
got two, some got none and some got 
theirs too late to vote. But the 
great majority got their papers and 
about 40 per cent used them. 
This, however, is rather less than the 
number who turned up to vote at a 
mass meeting in favour of staying on 
strike, strongly influenced by the know¬ 
ledge that Ford’s men at Swansea had 
already done the same. Where Swansea 
leads, Halewood traditionally follows. 
There may be no physical pressure to 
vote one way or the other at mass 
meetings, but men were admitting that 
they -had voted on their ballot papers 
to go back, and at the mass meeting 
to stay out because they did not want 
to be ostracised by their mates later. 

On Tuesday however, the persuasive 
Mr Moss Evans, head of the Transport 
and General Workers’ car section, 
travelled to Swansea and addressed the 
strikers there, with the result that an 
overwhelming majority voted to go 
back to woik. He worked the same 
charm at Halewood on Wednesday, but 
this still left a lot of angry people in 
Halewood this week. 

There are the angry Ford workers 


who balloted by a clear majority to re¬ 
turn to work, but found their way bar¬ 
red by husky pickets outside the works. 
There are strikers’ angry wives who 
faced the week for the first time without 
strike pay or tax rebates. There arc 
angry traders who have had a calami¬ 
tous drop in income. There are angry 
men among Merseyside’s 40,000 strong 
army of unemployment who feel that 
strikes like that at Halewood are 
worsening their own chances of finding 
jobs. But there are even greater num¬ 
bers of ordinary, uninvolved people 
who are angry to sec stupidity and 
greed on such a grand scale. Halewood 
has traditionally been an area of high 
unemployment, and this was a major 
.factor when Ford was encouraged by 
the government ten years ago to site 
its new plant there. 

One further irritation that remains 
is that Ford’s delivery drivers who 
belong to separate firms at Halewood 
have been staging a parallel strike. As 
a result 3,000 vehicles have been sitting 
in a field throughout the strike, while 
dealers across the country have 
clamoured for them. The delivery men’s 
strike is expected to end when the other 
workers return. If this does not happen, 
output will be choked and most Ford 
workers at Halewood will have to be 
laid off almost as soon as they have 
returned to work. Such an event would 
*not, in the eyes of the local populace, 
be less than they deserve. . 
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The dollars that bloom in the spring, tra la 

Have nothing to do with the case, sang the American Treasury this week, it is the 
ability of governments to promote reasonable economic growth without unreasonable 
wage inflation that is on trial. But currencies do bag the limelight 


The way the dollar is being repeatedly talked down has 
a touch about it of the gloom-and-doom fever that, 
perversely, comes with the spring blossom. At their 
dizziest last week the scaremongers were pointing out 
that the inflow of dollars into Germany equalled the 
flood reached before the upvaluation 18 months ago. 
Things quietened a little in the foreign exchanges this 
week, although dealers were saying that it was all much 
as it was before the run-up that forced the Germans and 
British (and, in turn, the Dutch and Italians) to cut their 
bank rates. By Tuesday sterling was once again in short 
supply and pressing close against its trading ceiling. And 
voices were again asking: for how long ? 

A currency crisis is usually crazy. If one were to be 
precipitated now, it would be only that much more 
crazy than usual. But there arc three features about 
today’s situation that should act as effective backstops. 
The most important is that the weakness of the dollar, 
slumped as it is on the trading floor against almost every 
major currency except the Italian lira, is that it does 
not reflect a recent deterioration of America’s competitive 
position, which would be the basis for any case for a 
devaluation of the dollar. After all, the American surplus 
on current account rose by $2 billion in 1970, to around 
$3.9 billion. Nor is this any convincing argument 
for an upvaluation of the D-mark. Europe is 
awash with dollars because the American authorities, 
scared into quick action by the Penn Central disaster, 
turned the money supply tap on too fast and returned 
a flood of borrowed greenbacks to Europe. American 
commercial banks are now borrowing a mere $4 billion 
from their overseas branches, compared with nearly 
$8 billion at the start of this year and a whopping 
$15 billion in October, 1969. This return ctf short-term 
money has flooded the Eurodollar market, and on from 
there to national money markets and the central bank 
vaults of Europe. Germany's reserves, which passed 
America’s during February, were already at the end of 
March up to $15.6 billion, of which all but $4 billion was 
in foreign currencies, mostly dollars. As these 
short-term dollar funds move swiftly across the exchange 
markets, seeking the highest bidder, the value of the 
dollar slumps. But there is a touch of unreality about it. 

Second, the American authorities are showing the first 
signs of success in what has been aptly called “ operation 
twist.” This is the strategy aimed at raising, or at least 
stabilising, short-term rates to moderate the outflow of 
funds to foreign lands—even while lowering long-term 
interest rates in order to spur housing and other sectors 
of the economy. At .the short end, three-month American 
Treasury bills were quoted this week at 3.70 per cent, 
compared with 3.31 per cent three weeks ago ; at the 
same time mortgage rates, already down from 8.38 per 
cent in December to 7.92 per cent in February, are 


declining further, and maturities on loans arc being 
lengthened and down-payments reduced. This small 
closing of the interest-rate scissors prompted Dr Otmar 
Emminger, deputy president of the Bundesbank, the 
central bank of the country most embarrassed by dollar 
inflows, to say only recently that the present dollar 
problem could solve itself. 

He might have added, if nudged by mopping-up 
operations—and this leads to the third point—that at 
last the American authorities have shed their nonchalance 
and arc using their wits to force some of the dollars 
back to the homeland. After abortive attempts to draw 
on the Federal Reserve’s reciprocal swap lines with 
European central banks and a successful couple of 
borrowings, adding to $1.5 billion, by the Export-Import 
Bank in the form of securities offered to the foreign 
branches of American banks, the American Treasury 
moved at the end of last week to absorb those offshore 
dollars still further. It announced the issue of $1.5 billion 
of three-month certificates to be offered to the banks’ 
foreign branches, carrying a competitive interest rate 
equal to that in the Eurodollar market. The carrot to 
take up this new issue, as with those of the Exim bank, 
is that commercial banks can count the certificates as 
part of their reserve-free Eurodollar basis, above which 
they are liable to 20 per cent reserve requirements. If 
this issue goes easily, together with the Exim ones, 
$3 billion will have been brought back to the United 
States which might otherwise have had to be absorbed 
by European central banks. All these are to be rolled over 
in due course, and the prospect has been opened up of 
even more mopping up loans (“ operation rollmop,” per¬ 
haps it can be called). But how repeatable is the 
formula ? There are two drawbacks. Congress may object 
to the way the Treasury is paying per cent more for 
its borrowing than if it borrowed domestically. Another 
is that the operation could become self-defeating as the 
demand for funds provides a floor support for the Euro¬ 
dollar market and prevents the differential between 
Eurodollar and domestic certificates of deposits from 
narrowing. 

Within days of launching this new breed of certificate, 
the American Treasury was announcing to the world that 
it had done its bit and that it saw no cause to alter 
exchange rates. The trouble with this sort of statement is 
that it can backfire: the Americans have a sticky reputation 
in the international monetary world of starting a panic 
by simply stating there is no panic. All the same, anyone 
trying to write the greenbacks down should remember 
that beyond Fort Knox’s $11 billion of gold there are 
swap lines to be drawn on totalling over $11 billion (of 
which less than $0.5 billion was being used last month). 
So, speculators, by all means keep your powder dry: but, 
our advice is, don’t fire. 
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The pains of success 

Thanks to Britain's triumphant tourist boom, and the financial help for developers, hotel 
building in London will be skyrocketing in the next two years. But only this week, 
Westminster's council, for one, warned publicly about the mushrooming within 
its boundaries 

The deadline—March 31st—brought the expected upwards. Conceivably, half of the extra 26,000 bedrooms 

last-minute scramble to get in on the hotel grant scheme, planned may be postponed or not built at all. But those 

Building work had to have started by that date to qualify that will be built are almost certain to be in the upper 

for the handout of 20 per cent of the capital cost of price brackets because of the cost of land in acceptable 

a hotel (or £1,000 per bedroom, whichever was the situations. So, even at the most careful reckoning, the 

smaller). In the two years of the scheme nearly 2,600 supply of luxury hotel bedrooms in London is likely 

applications for grants rolled in, and, even allowing for to go up by over half in the next two years, 
those that were withdrawn or rejected, some 2,200 are Is there a need for this much luxury accommodation ? 
still going through. If all the planned hotels were actually The main growth market is foreign tourism, which, since 

built, the upshot would be a £320 million cash injection devaluation in 1967, has been growing at a phenomenal 

into the hotel industry, over £50 million of which would rate. This is the great British success story. Estimates 

be financed from grants. for future numbers of visitors are continually having to 

How many of these hotels will see the light of day be revised upwards, and after last year’s record 6.8 

is hard to say ; some of the work started amounts to million the British Tourist Authority is forecasting an 

little more than a quick hole in the ground to catch influx of 12 million by 1975. As 85 per cent of foreign 

the grant deadline. On the other hand, nobody yet tourists never venture outside London an invasion on 

knows how many applications will be coming in. For this scale could really put pressure on London’s capacity 

while work had to have started by March 31st, the —not just for accommodation, but every other facility 

deadline for completion is two years further on, and as well—unless the BTA succeeds in its current drive to 

requests for grants can be made at any time during that attract more tourists to other parts of Britain and to 

period. Astonishingly, some hoteliers seem to have only spread them over a longer part of the year. Nearly half 
just discovered the scheme and are now asking for grants of them now arrive between June and August. Could 
towards work completed some time back. they be persuaded to come in January or February (at 

So the total of new hotel capacity after March, 1973, present only 3 per cent do), they could watch the 
is still anybody’s guess. But it is already clear that expan- Changing of the Guard in greater comfort, 

sion will be fairly massive, most of all in London. This Even the British tourist boom must level out in time, 
is where half the extra money will be spent, and although probably to somewhere nearer the long-term international 
because of much higher site and building costs it will average growth of around 10 per cent a year, but there 

not buy as much in the metropolis as outside, the plans is little sign of a slowdown at the moment. Even so, 

are for an extra 26,000 bedrooms for London over the some of those new up-the-market hotels might feel a 

next two years. As there is no registration of hotels draught. For the fastest-growing group of travellers seem 

in Britain, the total for existing London hotel bedrooms to be the young (the under-25s now account for one-third 

is uncertain, but it is probably in the range of 50,000 to of all foreign tourists in Britain), who cannot afford 

60,000, of which 21,000 arc of three-star standard and the £10 a night that most new hotels have to charge. 



Seeing Groavenor Square ... 





If t|ou Btart off being better, 
gou're bound to end up being bigger 


Starting from scratch was a good idea 

When we started out in 1950 we didn't even 
have a blast furnace of our own. But that 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. Be¬ 
cause we were able to install in our new 
Chiba Works the most modern equipment 
and the latest technological concepts in the 
world. One result: Chiba's basic oxygen fur¬ 
nace shop has the world's largest capacity 
of 5,500,000 tons per year. 

For efficiency's sake, we decided to 
computerize 

In 1964 we became the first steel company 
in the world to computerize. High-speed 
data processing enabled us to guarantee 
delivery dates, reduce production cost, and 
offer the product mix best suited to our 
customers' changing requirements. With 
annual raw steel capacity of 6.5 million 
tons, Chiba is only the world's eleventh 
largest steel plant. But it is widely con¬ 
sidered the most efficient. 

2nd integrated plant makes its debut 
In 1967 Mizushima, our second fully in¬ 
tegrated steel plant, went into operation. 
It boasts the most modern equipment 
in the world, including a wharf capa¬ 
ble of accommodating carriers up 
to 135,000 DWT. Annual raw 
steel capacity is now 4.5 
million tons and 12.0 


million tons anticipated in 1972 


Growth of raw step 
production ir 
millions of ion c 

World's largest blast furnace com¬ 
pleted 10.572 i 

Mizushima's No. 3 blast furnace was blown 
in on October 14th. With a rated capacity of 
7,300 tons of pig iron per day and an inner 
volume of 118,800 cu. ft., it dwarfs all other 
iron-making uhits in the world. The new 
blast furnace, along with Nos. 4 and 5 
basic oxygen furnaces, boosted Mizu¬ 
shima Works'annual raw steel capacity 
to 8 million tons. 

Figures like these peint e beau¬ 
tiful picture of growth 
Kawasaki now produces 
21.3 times as much 
steel as it did in 1951. 

Now you know 
why we call 
ourselves... 



the fastest growing name in steel 


Sfe KAWASAKI 

-steel CORPORATION 

Tokyo,Japan 
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And in the meanwhile, the new luxury hotels will 
have to look to older clients. This will be easy enough 
during the summer when hotel rooms in London are 
virtually unobtainable, and during the week when there 
are plenty of business customers with well-lined purses. 
But at weekends and particularly in the winter even 
some of the existing grand hotels have difficulty filling 
their rooms, as the chairman of the Savoy Hotel group 
pointed out on Monday. Those operators who have 
geared their profit expectations to the prevailing London 
hotel occupancy ratio (over 80 per cent) may yet catch 
a financial cold. This, of course, is what many snobbish 
Londoners hope for, and others are with them. 

It was not until last autumn that the Greater London 
Council began seriously to ask itself whether all this 
development was to the be nefit of Londoners. The first 
fruit of its studies has been a green paper* which makes 
it plain that the inconvenience caused by the hotels 
is not only aesthetic. Hotel development goes against the 
whole philosophy of the GLC to encourage a concen¬ 
tration of higher-paid jobs in central London. Nearly 
all the proposed hotels are in three central boroughs— 
Kensington, Westminster and Camden—and rising 
prices are already forcing out the lowcr-paicl workers 
on which these boroughs depend for basic services. This 
is already crippling the buses and refuse collection. Yet 
the new hotels that are contemplated may well generate 
the need for another 250,000 lower-paid workers in this 
area, and by making housing scarcer they reduce the 
local supply of such labour. In places like Earls Court 
and Bayswater whole terraces arc being converted from 
low-cost housing to makeshift hotels. Tenants arc being 
faced with the alternative of paying double the rent or 
eviction. It looks like being a long journey in to work 
for new hotel staffs. 

Kensington justifies the large number of hotels it 
has approved on the ground that it has a smaller propor¬ 
tion of commerce in its rates income than virtually 
any other part of London. It hopes that by increasing 
rateable values it can reduce its rates. But Westminster, 
which receives much more income from commerce, has 
about the same level of rates as Kensington. The scare 
that is being put about to the ratepayers, illogical though 
it seems, is that higher rateable values will play their 
part in raising the cost of providing council services. 
No doubt the older, stuffier ratepayers of Kensington 
and Chelsea would like to see the visitors go elsewhere, 
but if they want that they had better organise the 
airlines into landing elsewhere than Heathrow. 

•Tourism and Hotels in London. GLC. No 71680354. lop. 


The resulting architecture may not be quite as 
unpleasant to those inside it as to those who see it from 
the street. Even so, it is all very well for planners to say 
it does not matter if the Cromwell Road is turned into 
a ribbon of hotels, but this is hardly what the tourists 
come to London for. And for them the impersonality 
is increased by reducing services to a minimum, so that 
there is no human contact even with the boot boy or the 
maid, and by the jumbo jet module, in which the entire 
population of the hotel is renewed once a week by 
package deal. The trouble with hotel building now is 
that it is often being carried out by former office devel¬ 
opers who use their old architect ; at least one hotel 
building is consciously designed to convert to offices 
should the hotel scheme fail. Well over half the visitors to 
London do not stay in hotels but prefer the hospitality of 
their friends. Whether this is because there arc not enough 
hotels, or whether they find the existing ones unspeak¬ 
able is a nice question. But it is not just traditionalists who 
are now asking to what extent the tourist boom' should be 
allowed to change the city the tourists have come to 
see, and already some ways of guiding progress more 
happily arc clear. 

The first is that everyone who takes part in the 
whole process of planning permissions needs to be a 
lot tougher, starting with the Royal Fine Art Commission 
which comments on design and which could and should 
be more constructively rude than it is. But the main 
onus for raising standards is on the authorities themselves. 
There are plenty of good architects in Britain, and 
some of them can design an attractive building cheaply. 
But, as long as the planners accept hotels built to low 
aesthetic standards, developers are bound to continue 
employing architects whose main ability is to play 
with plot ratios. Indeed it might even be a good 
idea to raise the permitted height of a building if 
that would enable developers to use their space more 
imaginatively. 

There is also a need to encourage the construction 
of hotels outside the central area. This may be essential 
if more hotels are to be built. Kensington and Chelsea 
recognises that the limit of suitable sites has just about 
been reached. Furthermore, there is a danger of empty 
beds following over-building in the three central 
boroughs where site values dictate building in the luxury 
class. The main tourist growth is expected to be in 
the bracket demanding a bed at under £6 a night, 
and there have been too few such rooms built. 
Developers must look at sites south of the river or in 
north London, or the boom will go bust. 
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Aerospace: what went wrong 
and how to right it if you can 


This is not the first Government to 
try an heroic overhaul of the creak¬ 
ing, incompetent administrative mac¬ 
hine for ordering airliners, bombers, 
missiles, radar, submarines, satellites 
and the rest of the aerospace hardware 
on which this country spends well over 
£ 1 \ billion a year. But it is the first to 
have been advised that success depends 
on a willingness to throw away sums 
that could run as high as £150 mil¬ 
lion in order to save 10 to 15 
times more. It simply is not possible, 
says the report,* on which the Gov¬ 
ernment's latest reshuffle of ministerial 
responsibilities is based, to be sure 
whether a design is soundly based until 
a minimum 15 per cent of the total 
cost of the project has been spent on 
preliminary design work. 

Any American manufacturer could 
have told Mr Heath this, and Mr 
Wilson, Sir Alec and all the prime 
ministers before them whose aircraft 
ventures have crumbled in their hands. 
A characteristic of American aircraft 
manufacture, particularly in the civil 
market where manufacturers carry the 
entire cost themselves, is that the go/ 
no go decision is the last to be taken. 
In Britain it is inevitably the first. 

Is any Government that is answer- 
able to Parliament going to feel free 
to put this sort of advice into prac¬ 
tice, or will the size of the sums sap 
its good intentions ? An aircraft costs 
in these days £i billion to tool for 
and develop if it is a military one, 
and not all that much less when it is 
civil; Concorde is easily rounding out 
at the £1 billion mark. 

It needs nerve for a minister to say 
to his advisers that he does not like 
the way the project is going and 
recommend that it b$ scrapped when 
something like 15 per cent of these 
sums has been spent But unless this 

*Cmnd. 464 i. HMSO. 35p. 

, m* 


central part of the report is accepted, 
all the rest that it recommends, which 
the Government announced on Wednes¬ 
day would be put into effect, amounts 
to nothing more than an administrative 
reshuffle that may make aircraft 
procurement marginally more efficient 
by making it a permanent job with an 
accepted career structure. 

Briefly, what the committee, working 
under Mr D. G. Rayner, advised was 
the abolition of the caretaker Ministry 
of Aviation Supply (from May 1st, 
said the Government) and its replace¬ 
ment by a new government buying 
agency to be known as the Procurement 
Executive. This would come under the 
Ministry of Defence ; other ministries 
would buy other non-military items 
from it, such as airliners and space 
hardware. Sensibly, Mr Rayner (bor¬ 
rowed from Marks and Spencer) will 
create and run his own brainchild. It 
has led to a mini-reshuffle among 
ministers, with Mr Corfield and his 
junior, Mr Price, going to run aero¬ 
space under Mr John Davies and a 
second minister of state, Mr Ian Gil¬ 
more, being appointed at the Ministry 
of Defence. 

Mr Rayner is merciless about the 
shortcomings of existing arrangements, 
which, apart from the obvious faults, 
he thinks is directly responsible for the 
bankruptcy of Rolls-Royce and some 
other companies that have folded. He 
says that civil servants were too pre¬ 
occupied with procedural technicalities 


and not sufficiently concerned with the 
financial management of the companies 
with which they had dealings. The 
committee considers that Whitehall’s 
preoccupation was with beating quoted 
prices down, regardless of whether 
these gave the companies returns 
reasonable enough to give them a 
chance of staying in business. He talks 
with rare bluntness of 

treating second-rate suppliers as cost- 
effective simply because they quote 
lower prices. Lack of profit is in no 
sense a yardstick for judging whether 
the purchase price represents value. 
Some of this, he thinks, arises because 
there are not enough qualified accoun¬ 
tants in Whitehall properly to assess 
the financial strength of contractors, 
but it is much more a question of 
mental attitudes, lo say that Mr Ray¬ 
ner thinks these arc all wrong hardly 
does him justice. They make him sick. 

Steel _ 

More cu ts ahead 

The British Steel Corporation is to 
quadruple its redundancy rate for this 
year ; sell most of the London offices 
it inherited on nationalisation ; and 
prolong the current moratorium on 
recruiting London headquarters staff. 
At least 10,000 steel jobs will be axed, 
instead of the 2,600 redundancies 
announced as recently as March 18th. 
Larger handshakes will be offered to 
steel workers in lieu of the six months’ 
notice for minor closures and two 
years’ warning for major shutdowns 
stipulated in the run-down agreements 
with the unions. This represents a 4 
per cent cut in the industry’s 245,000 
payroll, but among white collar staff 
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Anew kM(tfsafe,liig^iyidd security fin* ILK. investors: 

Guaranteed Mortgage 
Investment in Australia 


Investing directly in mortgages on property is tradi¬ 
tionally one of the safest and most effective ways of 
putting one’s capital to good use. 

In Australia, mortgage investment means something 
even better - for the investor. For Australia is the 
only country in the world where investment can 
be made in Guaranteed Mortgages, with the 
repayment of both principal and interest 
fully covered by mortgage 
insurance.* 

Today, Australia, with stable 
government and one of the 
world’s hardest currencies, is 
a country of swift development 
and growing prosperity. I'he 
population is increasing rapidly 
and there is a continuing demand 
for first-class residential property, most of which is 
purchased on mortgage. 

The high rate of income from an Australian 
Guaranteed Mortgage is fixed - not estimated, not 
tied to fluctuating share prices or world interest 
rates which are now tending to fall. Nor is the 
investment subject to the performance or finan¬ 
cial strength or weakness of any trust, fund or 
company. 

When you invest in an Australian Guaranteed 
Mortgage the payment of both principal and interest 
is guaranteed by the Mortgage Guaranty Insurance 
Corporation of Australia, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


of MGIC Investment Corporation in the U.S.A., the 
largest and strongest commercial mortgage insurer in 
the world. All major banks in Australia rely on the 
protection offered by this insurance when making 
maximum value mortgage loans. 

No administration problems 

Making an investment in a Guaranteed 
Mortgage is simple. 

— ,4 Mortgage Underwriters of 

ll'V \ Australia Limited undertakes 
\ all the paperwork and 

g W \ administration during the 
life of the mortgage. 

The Company will obtain 
the mortgage for you; and, 
if appointed as your mortgage 
manager, will collect and remit 
the principal and interest pay- 
when due, whether or not received 
borrower; will send you audited 
statements showing sums credited 
should you wish to dispose of your 
investment, will sell your mortgage and complete all 
documentation. 

If you have £1,000 or more to invest, consider the 
features and advantages of investing in Australian 
Guaranteed Mortgages. This safe, high-yield invest¬ 
ment is fully described in a booklet which we will be 
glad to send you. Complete and post the coupon for 
your copy by return. 



ments 
from the 
monthly 
to you and. 



*The term ‘Guaranteed Mortgage‘ is used instead of 
‘insured mortgage * to prevent confusion with other in¬ 
surance policies frequently associated with housing 
loans, e.g. term assurance in respect of the borrower's 
life, the proceeds of which will be applied to repayment 
of the mortgage in the event of the borrower's death; or 
fire or other insurance cover on the property itself. 
Mortgage insurance alone will provide a cover for the 
payment of principal, interest and costs, to protect an 
investor against default by the borrower. 
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To: 

Mortgage Underwriters 
of Australia Limited, 


ivnw 


21 Grosvenor Street, London W.i. 

Please send me your booklet ‘Guaranteed Mortgage 
Investment in Australia* 


1 


Name 

(Mr Mrs. Miss) Please use BLOCK CAPITALS 

Address 


Mortgage Underwriters of Australia Limited, 
Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
Tel: 28-4851 Cables: Mortgages Sydney 


L 


Or, if you wish, telephone 01-499 94*$ or 27x8 
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Port Talbot: handsome but still losing 
money 


the squeeze is considerably tougher ; 
something like 10 per cent will go, 
mainly by extending a ban, introduced 
in January, on replacing any staff that 
leave. That ban was to have been lifted 
in June but it will now run until 
September at the earliest. All BSC 
office staff arc involved in the squeeze. 
In any case there will be less room for 
all of them when the corporation sells, 
or surrenders, the leases on most of the 
properties it has in London. 

All this Lord Melchett could and 
should have done at any time during 
the last two years of his chairmanship. 
The fact that he did none of these 
things goes a long way to explain the 
tough treatment he received from the 
Government over the weekend after 
Mr John Davies, the Secretary of State 
for Trade and Industry, last Friday 
ordered the BSC to halve its proposed 
14 per cent price increase to 7 per cent. 

The full price rise would have been 
worth £165 million a year ; halving it 
leaves the BSC board in a grim 
position. It stands to lose a minimum of 
£50 million in 1971-72 on top of the 
£29 million lost in the past financial 
year. But much of it is only nibbling at 
the problem. Lord Melchett needs to 
shed at least 75,000 men, preferably as 
many as 100,000, with the cuts running 
right up through senior management. 
And that will doubtless bring him into 
conflict with the Government too. 

m _ 

Goodbye, Sir Fred 

The April meeting of the National 
Economic Development Council, 
chaired on Wednesday by the Prime 
Minister, naturally centred on a dis¬ 
cussion of the budget. The Govern¬ 
ment once again made it clear, as Mr 
Barber had already told the Commons 
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at the end of the budget debate, that 
there could be no question of a faster 
growth rate—and, by implication, no 
relief on the unemployment front— 
until wage inflation is brought down to 
more acceptable levels. But, as Mr 
Heath and his team know to their 
cost, it is not all that easy to bring 
wage settlements down, particularly 
in the private sector. Leaders of the 
Confederation of British Industry had 
been discussing this very point the day 
before with Mr Carr, the Secretary 
for Employment, and are now to warn 
their members of “ mortgaging the 
future ” by promising inflationary pay 
increases for years ahead, as in the 
Ford deal. 

Whether such warnings will have 
much effect remains to be seen. In 
much of private industry expensive 
settlements are still seen as the lesser 
of two evils ; while they may cut into 
profitability, a prolonged strike could 
actually be ruinous. So what price an 
incomes policy now ? 

Sir Fred Catherwood, who at the 
end of this month moves off to Laings 
the builders and is succeeded by Sir 
Frank Figgures as Ned's director- 
general, devoted some of his valedic¬ 
tory paper at Wednesday’s meeting to 
this problem. He is still convinced that 
a voluntary policy on prices and 
incomes would work, and that there 
is a real need for the setting up of 
some machinery for collective action 
on this. 

Surprisingly, neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor the CBI nor yet the trade 
unions appear to have contradicted 
him at the meeting. Indeed, it seems 
that Mr Vic Feather was even quite 
hurt at the suggestion that perhaps, 
if a voluntary policy were actually 
agreed on, the TUG might not be able 
to deliver the goods. Certainly, all sides 
arc agreed that something has to be 
done and further discussion is needed. 
Quite what shape anv future action 
should take is less clear as yet. 

One point that was not talked about 
was the desirability or otherwise of the 
CJovernment acting directly on prices 
in nationalised industries : Lord Mel¬ 
chett, head of British Steel, is also a 
member of the Ned council and 
attended the meeting. 

Toffee apples 

Suck it and see 

After Easter 50 people will get the sack 
from a small factory in Nottingham¬ 
shire. The plant will close and three- 
quarters of Britain’s apple toffeeing 
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capacity will lie idle. Britain sucks 10 
million toffee apples a year and would 
eat almost twice as much if the supply 
of apples did not dry up every spring. 
A good toffee apple has to be small, 
hard and shiny. Throughout the winter 
there are sufficient home-grown apples 
around but by spring -their quality 
deteriorates, the skin turns brown and 
the fruit soggy. This is the time to 
begin importing. But nobody wants to 
import these cheap apples. Importers 
use up their quota on expensive dessert 
apples like the Golden Delicious, rather 
than the small Italian Levina: the 
perfect apple for toffee. In spite of 
questions in Parliament, the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry has 
refused to set aside a part of Britain’s 
apple importation for toffee apples, 
and, once again, the consumer suffers. 

Only entry to the common market 
that would allow Italian fruit in 
throughout the year can now revive 
the curious toffee apple taste of the 
holidaying British public. 

Apple growing is one of the few 
areas of British farming that will be 
hurt by Britain joining the EEC. At 
the moment there are about 207,000 
acres of the countryside under fruit 
trees, mostly apples and pears. But 
no apple, except for Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, has been able to stand up to 
competition from Europe or South 
Africa, though the latter country’s 
produce would be restricted in an 
enlarged EEC. 

Acreages of fruit trees have been 
declining in the past five years, but 
many sly farmers have planted young 
trees not with the idea of ever bringing 
them to maturity, but in the hope that 
under common market regulations they 
may be paid a premium to dig them up 
again. 

Post office 

Whose side are 
you on ? _ 

There was no comparison between this 
week’s post office inquiry and the 
Government’s last effort in this field, 
the unhappy Wilberforce inquiry into 
electricity pay. The electricity inquiry 
had full court status while Sir Henry 
Hardman’s post office investigation is 
“ only ” a peace-making committee 
designed to heal the wounds of a seven- 
week strike. Both the post office 
management and the Union of Post 
Office Workers had a hand in choosing 
the chairman, Sir Henry Hardman, and 
they nominated one commissioner 
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Hardman: urbane 


apiece. The management nominated 
Mr Thomas Garble of Babcock and 
Wilcox, and the union Professor John 
Hughes, who first came to attention 
when he took on the Treasury at the 
Wilherforce inquiry. Everyone knew 
whose side everyone was on and, except 
for the urbanely impartial Sir Henry, 
the\ played their party lines up to the 
hilt. 

Mr Tom Jackson, general secretaix 
of the I 'PW, sized up the situation with 
some skill. You have to admire the 
man’s resilience. Four weeks ago he was 
near to tears—his wouser tasli positively 
drooped - -when he had to call for a 
truce. He had hoped for public support, 
in the event, lie was lucky to get a 
public hearing at all. 

Mr Jackson trod this difficult and 
narrow path with some skill when pre¬ 
senting his own case. There were only 
minor slips into the Perry Mason isms 
that had marked Mr Frank Chappie's 
approach and there was no playing it 
for laughs either. Although several 
times as many union members turned 
up in the public seats as came to hear 
Mr Chappie at the Wilherforce inquiry, 
there were few outbursts, and these 
imperiously silenced with a wave of the 
Jackson hand. Mr Jackson’s witnesses 
were also cleverly chosen : friendly 
neighbourhood postmen and not a 
smart-alec union official among them. 
Their hesitations over their briefs 
brought out the avuncular in Sir 
Henry. 

Mr Jackson started with a weapon 
that could well have gone off with a 
bigger bang than it did. He called Mr 
'Fed Short, Postmaster-General in the 
Labour government when the post 
office was converted into a public cor¬ 
poration. The unions said the govern¬ 
ment had given assurances then that 
civil service conditions would continue 
to prevail, and that this meant in terms 


of pay too. Mr Short agreed. The 
post office's acting chairman, Mr Bill 
Rvland, took a lot of trouble answering 
this case and then said that, even if 
it were true, it would not justify a 
claim of 13 per rent. But it was not 
an easy argument to get across. 

The key to the industrial relations 
problems at the post office became 
clear within the first hour of the 
inquiry. It centres on the feeling of 
insecurity' among men who have moved 
from the secure world of public service 
to a body which is now meant to have 
a commercial approach, which includes 
rationalisation. 

Many of the staff entered the post 
office straight from the services. As 
the job w*as secure, low pay was less of 
a problem. 1’here was a non-contribu¬ 
tory pension fund : now' they have to 
pay their share. The idea of public 
seivice used to come at the head of the 
list of priorities ; now' there is the 
apparently rigid need to make a per¬ 
centage financial return. 'The industry 
savs that it cannot afford to meet a 
claim (toned down to 13 per cent in 
negotiations) for people who are not 
well paid, even though the organisation 
made a profit. 

When* Mr R\bnd had a rough 
passage was over the broad issue of 
post office efficiency. He had said that 
in order to meet its five-year target, 
the post office must hold wages to 8 
per cent, put another ip on the post 
and still borrow E31 million to sepia re 
its accounts and 4 wijb million for 
capital investment. Or raise prices vet 
again and drive awav the traffic. Mr 
Jackson’s witnesses, and Professor 
Hughes on the inquiry, ridiculed past 
failures of frost office forecasting, and 
so were able to throw a good deal of 
doubt on its eurienl estimates of the 
effect on traffic of raising the rates. 
'The case they are trying to make is 
that the post office does have the 
money out of which to pay higher 
wages, and on Wednesday Mr Rvland 
was not coming well out of the 
encounter. 

Both management and union have 
agreed to accept the committee’s 
report. Just how the two nominees will 
get on when it comes to writing it will 
he most interesting. If they cannot 
arrive at an agreed conclusion, it will 
fall to Sir Henry to propose a settle¬ 
ment. In the past. Sir Henry’s bite has 
been a good deal worse than his bark 
but it was not possible to guess on 
whose side he would come clown. How¬ 
ever, he too was sharp with Mr Rvland 
on Wednesday afternoon and seemed 
unhappy with some of his answers. 


Taxation 

Vat not for MPs 

Mr Anthony Barber’s method of 
reforming taxes, is, as lie himself told 
the House of Commons on Monday , a 
bettei wav than the one Mr James 
Callaghan used in 1965. His chief 
secretary, Mr Maurice Macmillan, 
announced in the same debate that the 
Government is prepaied to consider 
referring the corporation tax green 
paper to an ad hoc select committee for 
study. This is indeed breaking new 
ground. But more could be done. 

First, civil servants and Inland 
Revenue officials will need to lie frank 
with the committee in discussing the 
pros and cons of the alternatives. 
Secondly, although a select' committee 
is a useful start, what is really needed is 
a body having a continuous existence, 
(or as near continuous as parliamentary 
habits allow), carrying out a series of 
detailed investigations of diflerent areas 
of the system, and taking evidence from 
outside bodies including the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies. 

Mr Barbei and the Government are 
insistent that value-added tax should 
take effect in April, 1(173, in place of 
selective employment tax and puichase 
tax. This means legislation must he put 
through next veai, leaving no time foi 
a select committee to study this particu¬ 
lar tax change. As seemed to he 
happening with Mr Grossman's pension 
scheme at one stage, everybody who is 
anybody will he consulted, except 
Parliament. Critics sav it is not onlv 
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desirable for a select committee to look 
at Vat in detail, but it would have been 
even better if such a study, based on a 
green paper like the one issued last 
week, had taken place before the 
the Government had definitely decided 
to go ahead. 

Mr Dick Taverne repeated in the 
Commons that Vat in place of Set and 
purchase tax would mean an extra 
6,000 civil servants, with maybe two 
or three times as many people in com¬ 
merce and industry engaged in Vat 
work. For a government dedicated to 
cutting the civil service and raising the 
efficiency of private industry, this was 
not good news. There is no doubt that 
a political row is going to blow up 
over Vat one day, with minority reports 
being pushed to the front on all sides. 

Insurance _ 

Conscience still 
twingeing _ 

Last weekend insurance companies 
undertook to pay yet another small 
slice of the Vehicle and General 
group’s claim. The score so far is as 
follows : 

(1) the V and G\s third party injury 
claims (for which insurance is com¬ 
pulsory) will be met (£<", million, 
maybe) by the Motor Insurers’ 
Bureau, to which companies and 
Lloyd’s underwriters doing British 
motor insurance will have to contribute. 

(2) The British Insurance Association 
(representing the companies only, and 
the body to which the V and G 
belonged) is to pay £1 million for the 
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V and G’s passenger injury claims, 
and in cases where liability is shared 
between two motorists, one of them 
insured with the V and G, the other 
insurer will have to assume the V and 
G’s share of the liability, at a cost 
totalling some £2 million. That makes 
£8 million so far. 

(3) Meanwhile the marine and 
reinsurance member of the group, 
World Auxiliary, which participated in 
marine insurance jointly with other 
companies and Lloyd’s underwriters, 
will have its slice of any Lloyd’s 
policies paid by Lloyd’s. But the World 
Auxiliary also belonged to the St 
Helen’s Trust, a group of insurance 
companies including the Prudential, 
the Pearl and the Atlas (now part of 
the Guardian Royal Exchange). These 
companies in fact formed a syndicate, 
led by the marine underwriter of the 
Atlas. Their initial reaction was to 
instruct their agents to deduct from 
any claims payable the slice that World 
Auxiliary was obviously not going to 
pay. Now, after considerable damage 
to the standing of British insurance 
has been done, they have change., 
their minds and agreed to pay. 

The cost will probably not be very 
large. But the fact remains that sub¬ 
stantially all the V and G group’s 
Dverseas claims are now going to be 
paid by the companies, yet British 
policyholders' “ own damage ” claims 
will not. A letter on page 4 shows how 
overseas opinion has reacted to the 
demise of the V and G. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, wisely if belatedly, lead¬ 
ing broking firms are now discussing 
setting up their own fund to meet some 
or all of the remaining claims (though 
not, of course, unexpired premiums). 
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Invisible earnings _ 

Making taxes 
neutral 


The Committee on Invisible Exports 
published last May a report it had 
commissioned from the Economists 
Advisory Group on international com¬ 
panies, and why many of them had 
set up their European headquarters 
outside Britain. For this it blamed 
British taxation and exchange control. 
A working party of the committee has 
now considered the report and disagrees 
with it. 

However, it does argue that changes 
should be made to eliminate disincen¬ 
tives to British investment overseas. In 
particular, “ overspill ” relief should be 
given : the British company should be 
able to get relief for its foreign tax 
liability not only against its British 
corporation tax as now, but also against 
its Schedule F dividend tax. Many 
British companies pay overseas corpora¬ 
tion taxes at around 50 per cent, often 
with a withholding tax on top, but can 
only get relief for these taxes against 
British corporation tax, now at 40 per 
cent. 

Whether this proposal is adopted or 
not, an even more urgent need is for 
Britain to make sure that its corpora¬ 
tion tax does not cancel out tax holi¬ 
days of various kinds offered by 
developing countries to attract private 
investment. Since 1961 the government 
has been supposed to be dealing with 
the problem ; yet only a few double 
tax treaties so far have been amended. 
The Inland Revenue is not trying. 


Key indicators : British economy 






Retail trade 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 

previous three one 

month months year 

Figures released on Wednesday of 
Britain's shopping in January had 

Industrial 

production* 

December 

124.9 

H2.0 

0.6 

} 1.5 

little meaninq; returns had been 

employment* 

January 

94.4 

-0.2 

-0.5 

2.4 

held up by the post strike. 

productivity* 

December 

133.0 

+ 1.9 

+ 1.4 

t- 4.6 


Export traded 

February 

127 

-3.1 

-12.4 

-9.3 


Eng'g orders on hand*t$ 

December 

127 

+0.8 

+3.2 

+8.5 


Retail trade* 

January 

108.9 

-2.0 

-3.0 

-0.1 


Unemployment* 

March 

130.8 

+5.5 

1 11.5 

+ 15.8 


Retail prices 

February 

142.7 

+0.5 

i 2.6 

+8.5 


Export prices 

January 

137 

+ 1J 


+10 


Import prices 

January 

128 

nil 

nil 

+ 1 


Wage rates (weekly) 

February 

158.7 

+0.1 

+3.4 

-1126 


Export trade , retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate 2.9 per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period t Provisional 
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International 


The Channel: playing Canute 
with pollution 


The threat to English beaches this 
weekend from oil slicks up to 20 miles 
long shows that, despite the measures 
taken in recent weeks, more needs to 
be done to regulate shipping in the 
Channel. The most significant item in 
the report of the helicopter pilot who 
surveyed 600 square miles of the 
Channel on Wednesday morning is that 
the oil is emanating from the wrecks 
on the Varne, the Nikki , the Texaco 
Caribbean , and the Brandenburg . This 
means that had salvage work been 
carried out faster on these wrecks 
pollution might have been avoided. As 
it is, salvage may take as long as a year, 
because there is only a small period in 
each tide when divers can work. But 
this is a poor excuse. Either there 
should be more divers, or else techno¬ 
logy should be harnessed to the work of 
disposal. 

Britain is inviting Holland, France, 
and Belgium to an early meeting to 
discuss Channel shipping, and the ques¬ 
tion of wreck disposal is one matter 
that could usefully be thrashed out. 
The ludicrous state of international law 
is illustrated by the current position of 
the Panther , which went aground last 
week. First there was a dispute between 
the official salvors and some British 
tugs which were on the scene. The 
salvors refused to accept the aid of the 
British. There is an explanation for 
this. The way the Panther had stuck it 
could only be pulled off in one direc¬ 
tion, and with 10 tugs present there 
was a danger that pulling too hard 
would have broken the snip in two, 
causing more pollution than there 
would otherwise have been. But now 
there is another farce. The vessel has 
developed a puncture and is held up 
at Flushing off the Dutch coast. The 
salvors want to take the ship to Ant¬ 
werp, to finish their work quickly. But 
the agents would like it to go first to 


Schelde and then to Rotterdam where 
there arc good repair facilities, and 
also facilities to melt the crude and 
remove it from the ship. Luckily there 
is little danger of it breaking up, or of 
pollution, since the hard Venezuelan 
crude on board has solidified like 
asphalt. 

There are several reasons why the 
sudden appearance of such slicks could 
happen again. One is if a ship had a 
leak without knowing it. Another is if 
a ship deliberately discharged oil at sea. 
This still happens in prohibited areas. 
Recently a British passenger vessel, the 
Andes, was caught by a French pilot: 
the tanks were being cleaned with a 
fluid that the makers wrongly claimed 
made the oil safe. If a foreign vessel is 
caught discharging oil in mid-Channel, 
the evidence is passed to the country 
where it is registered for legal action 
to be taken. But a nation like Liberia, 
with the largest tanker fleet in the 
world, simply does not have enough 
machinery for enforcement. Nor do the 
Channel countries carry out enough 
surveillance. Their efforts are discour¬ 
aged by the knowledge that anyone 
deliberately breaking the law in such 
crowded waters is likely to do it at 
night. 

Intelsat _ 

The last chance 

The final Intelsat conference opens in 
Washington next week. There have 
been two others, one in 1969 and one 
last year, at which the members of 
Intelsat, the internationally owned 
commercial communications satellite 
system, tried to agree on permanent 
arrangements for the organisation. 
Each time they failed, largely because 
of conflicts over the United States' 
dominant role. Now there is real hope 


of an agreement. Most of the obstacles 
have yielded to compromise in 
laborious low-key meetings. 

If the delegates of the 77 nations 
do not accept the compromises, that 
will be that for a long time. The 
American delegation and par¬ 
ticularly Comsat, the Communications 
Satellite Corporation, are fed up. They 
would not mind continuing indefi¬ 
nitely under temporary arrangements 
made in 1964, which give Comsat and 
the United States a far more favourable 
position than they would hold under 
any future permanent arrangement. 

The big question now is how much 
trouble the French will make. They 
want a firm assurance that the United 
States will not prevent the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(Nasa) from launching any future 
French or European satellite, if an 
American rocket is needed to do the 
job. At present some neatly ambiguous 
wording in the proposed final agree¬ 
ment would have Intelsat’s Assembly 
of Parties (in which all member 
governments would be represented, 
with one vote each) decide, on a two- 
thirds vote, whether an independent 
satellite project would be harmful to 
Intelsat. The French want to ensure 
that, if no agreement is reached, Nasa 
could launch its satellite. The debate 
on this could cause trouble. 

That would be a pity, after all the 
hard work and genuine compromises 
on all sides. Under these Comsat would 
remain manager of Intelsat for six 
years and then hand over to an inter¬ 
national director general. Intelsat 
would be run by a board of governors, 
with votes based on the use of the 
satellite system. The United States 
would be limited to 40 per cent of the 
vote, however, and special places 
would be reserved on the board for 
the developing countries which do not 
yet have significant international tele¬ 
communications traffic. Europe appears 
to have lost on the issue of sharing out 
contracts internationally. The United 
States and the non-industrial countries 
are insisting that contracts should be 
awarded on a purely competitive com¬ 
mercial basis. So the Intelsat IV 
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satellite, which the British Aircraft 
Corporation trotted out so proudly in 
December may well be the first and 
last Intelsat satellite assembled entirely 
outside the United States. 

ou _ 

Peace at a price 

An unnatural calm has descended on 
western Europe’s oil industry as a con¬ 
sequence of the successful negotiation 
last Friday of a new Libyan price 
agreement. Physical fatigue has some¬ 
thing to do with the situation, thanks 
to six weeks of haggling between 
the oil industry and the Libyan regime, 
now much less naive than it was. The 
industry is still assessing just what 
effect the new pact with Libya will 
have on prices and long-term compe¬ 
tition. The agreed price, $3.45 a barrel, 
is 30 cents less than Libya asked for 
and 37 cents more than the oil com¬ 
panies first offered. So they split the 
difference where the actual price is 
concerned. What remains unfathom¬ 
able, however, is whether, by paying 
$3.45 for each of the 2 million barrels 
shipped daily out of Libya instead of 
the old rate $2.45, the oil companies 
have gained the five-year breathing 
space which the contracts specify. 

On paper not only have the major 
Gulf oil states now agreed to a price 
standstill until 1976 but so has Libya 
and, it is hoped, two other eastern 
Mediterranean oil exporters, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. With around $3,000 mil¬ 
lion more a year to be paid to Libya 
between now and 1976, increases 
in all European selling prices 
are unavoidable. But the week follow¬ 
ing the Tripoli agreement brought no 
clear indication of which company, or 
country, would first up its prices to 
cope with the Libyan increase. Having 
spent all of this year acting in concert, 
with the approval of the American 
anti-trust authorities, the oil companies 
may be reluctant to return to the devil- 
take-the-hindmost marketing situation 
which they are always anxious to 
emphasise is their industry’s most 
treasured possession. But with higher 
prices now due to He conceded to the 
oil producers of Nigeria it may be 
that the industry is waiting to find out 
what the rise in the total bill will be 
before starting to pass on the load 
to the market. As it is, demand for 
oil continues to be more or less 
inelastic, but there must be a breaking 
point somewhere, and even the pro¬ 
ducing. countries are beginning to think 
it is getting close. 
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Japan 

Trying for a lock 
on the oil men 

Tokyo 

The Japanese have been furiously 
trying to think of ways to twist the 
arms of the international oil companies 
—following the Teheran oil settlement 
last month at which the latter agreed 
on higher crude prices with producer 
governments. The conventional Japa¬ 
nese calculation is that the Teheran 
settlement, taken together with a 
smaller crude oil price increase late 
last autumn, stands to cost the 
Japanese $550 million a year—and the 
Japanese would very much like to 
hand back at least some of this bur¬ 
den to the understandably reluctant 
international oil companies. 

One idea going the rounds in Tokyo 
at the moment is that the Japanese 
government should use the powerful 
Petroleum Law to try to wring con¬ 
cessions out of the internationals. 
Under this the government has the 
power to control all refinery construc¬ 
tion and expansion. Why not use this 
to bargain for appreciably lower crude* 
prices ? 

The idea is not entirely new. It 
popped up a month ago, when the first 
flurry of discussions about the crude 
oil price was going on in Tokyo. Its 
reappearance is caused by Japanese 
irritation at the spectacle of the inter¬ 
national oil companies “ passing on the 
entire burden ” to Japan, without 
even offering the smallest concessions. 
This is not—so the feeling goes in 
Japanese oil company circles—the 
Japanese way of doing things, even if 
it is what the oil companies do every¬ 
where else. 

It is an old cry, and not one which 
has made much of a dent in the inter¬ 
national oil companies in the past. 
Now, however, with Japan already 
the largest importer of crude in the 
world and planning to increase its 
imports by another 75 per cent by 1975 
to around 350 million tons, the Japan¬ 
ese feel that there is a case for special 
concessions. The oil companies counter 
by saying that they cannot make a 
special case even of Japan. Their posi¬ 
tion is strengthened by the fact that 
they arc negotiating with Japanese 
refinery companies in which they often 
have a 50 per cent stake. It all 
depends, therefore, on the government. 
The impression is that it will require 
a great deal of skill to knock one cent 
a barrel off the price increases 
averaging around 28 cents a barrel. 
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But , madame, according to the index . . . 


France _ 

A new shopping 
basket _ 

Paris 

Later this month France is likely to 
switch to a new cost-of-living index. 
The old one, which had been in use 
since 1963, was considered outdated 
and no longer representative of the 
buying habits of the French. Statisti¬ 
cally, this may be true. But the unions, 
which thought that the old index, 
based on 259 articles, was not really 
an accurate gauge anyway, are even 
less happy with the new one, based 
on 295 articles. Under the old system, 
prices rose last year by 5.2 per cent. 
Under the new' system last year’s rise 
was only 4.7 per cent. Many wage 
contracts and also the minimum wage 
are based on the index, and one union 
leader has damned it as “ a crude 
diveision designed to block the rise of 
purchasing power.” 

The unions are particularly critical 
of the continued small importance 
given to rent as a percentage of 
expenditures. Under the old index the 
average Frenchman w'as supposed to 
fork out 3.30 per cent of his income 
on rent. This has now been upped 
to 4.92 per cent. Both figures arc 
considered ridiculous by city-dwellers. 
As a country-wide average, including 
those who own their own homes or 
live with their parents, it may be true. 
But it is not thought representative 
of the average worker, w'ho may earn 
abouit $290 a month, and will 
probably be paying at least 25 per 
cent of this for housing. 
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THE QUEEN’S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 1969 
FOR TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION 
IN ELECTRIC CRANES 

Carru there 

MONOBOX 


Electric Overhead & Goliath 
Travelling Cranes 



MONOBOX GOLIATH CRANE 

winner of 


ColD _ 

design award 

1969 



Carru thers 


J. H. CARRUTHERS A CO. LTD., 


COLLEGE MILTON. EAST KILBRIDE. GLASGOW 

Telephone: East Kilbride 20591 Telex 77782 


Personal 

Taxation 

Slashed? 

Yes. But expert personal advice is still essential to 
ensure that you get maximum advantage from any 
concessions in the Budget. 

It is not enough to be the passive recipient of tax 
relief. It’s up to you to take action and obtain an 
expert view of your position, to make sure that you 
have done all you can to benefit. 

If your assets total £50,000 or more, First 
Investors and Savers Limited offer you a skilled, com¬ 
prehensive and continuing service of tax planning and 
financial management. 

As a F.l.S. client you have your personal asset 
manager, who will discuss your problems and keep 
your investments under constant scrutiny. You can 
reach him hv telephone or meet him at any time. 
Working with him, under one roof, is the F.l.S. team 
of specialists, so that every aspect of financial guidance 
and investment can be co-ordinated quickly, always 
with special regard to tax planning. 

The Chancellor can only do so much - let F.l.S. 
take it from there. 


First Investors & Savers i 
PERSONAL SERVICES i 

For further information contact K. I.. Rover, • 
First Investors & Savers Ltd. Tel: 01-488 4 11 or I 
write to 15 America Square. London L.( I 

NAME._ J 

ADDRESS... 


j e _m mp.vs\ 
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Under the new index food expendi¬ 
tures have been reduced from 42.8 
per cent of a family budget to 31.5 
per cent. This reflects—though perhaps 
rather too drastically—a itrend in 
France to eating and drinking a bit 
less, but union leaders consider that 
it is basically a device to hide rises 
in food prices, which generally go up 
more quickly than other prices. How¬ 
ever, the new index takes into account, 
for the first time, the amount spent on 
holidays and also in cafes. 

Whatever index is used, prices are 
going up fast. The cost of living in 
February went up by 0.5 per cent. 
Added to January's rise of 0.6 per cent 
(using the new index), this would give 
an annual rise in prices for 1971 of 
more than 6.5 per cent, considerably 
higher than last year’s rise, and 
double government predictions. 


Italy's trojan horse 

Brussels 

The victory which Italy won in 
Brussels last month over the commun¬ 
ity’s farm programme may be an 
empty one for the minister of agri¬ 
culture, Signor Natali. He took back to 
Rome a promise of EEC funds to 
pension off old and inefficient farmers 
as an offset against the higher prices 
which his community colleagues 
wanted so much. But his booty may 
prove a profound embarrassment for 
other members of the Italian govern¬ 
ment. 

Brussels has promised to pay 65 per 
cent towards farmers' pensions of 
$600 a year in poorer areas (basically 
southern Italy). But since these will be 
far higher than the state pensions avail¬ 
able to many other Italians, other parts 
of the government machine are deter¬ 
mined to obstruct them. Already the 
Italian government’s departmental 
inefficiency and rivalry, and its 
constant budget shortages, have caused 
a long history of special grants from 
Brussels going unspent because the 
matching funds due from Italy do not 
materialise. Thus only a tiny fraction 
has been spent of the $10 million paid 
by Brussels to help to mend the 1966 
flood damage. A whole series of special 
price support grants given to Italy 
have gone past their time limits and 
questions have been raised in the 
European parliament as to whether 
some Brussels money has actually been 
spent on what it was meant for. 

■■'Italy would have preferred lower 
peflfibns, more of which came from 


EEC agriculture 


Brussels, rather than the invidious 
matching system which it has actually 
obtained. Moreover, it has had to pay 
for even what it got by conceding farm 
price increases which may cost Italy as 
much as $40 million. Italy is a net 
importer of food, particularly beef, 
sugar and hard wheat, for all of which 
it will now have to pay more. 

Iran _ 

Just too much 
copper _ 

Iran’s ambitions for the world's biggest 
open-cast copper deposit are in trouble. 
The project, at Sar Cheshmeh near 
Kerman, has grown too big for the 
original agreement between Selection 
Trust and the Persian Reza’i family. 
This allowed for a $60 million scheme 
producing about 10,000 tons of ore a 
day. “ But the more we drilled,” in the 
words of a Selection Trust director, 
“ the more fantastic the ore results 
became.” By this year the cost had 
risen six times and the initial drilling 
rate alone was to be 30,000 tons of 
ore. 

Although Selection Trust had to 
carry all the risks, 70 per cent of the 
profits were to go to the Reza’i family, 
with the Persian government subse¬ 
quently cutting itself in on half the 
Reza’i share. For the consortium of 
American and European banks asked 
to raise $363 million (half for local 
costs) this made the project too highly 
geared. 

But somehow or other Sar Cheshmeh 
is going to be developed. The Iranian 
government is thinking of going it 
alone. Japan has shown an interest in 
buying much of the offtake on long¬ 
term contracts—which would make 


guaranteeing $363 million a lot 
easier. The big copper companies, from 
Anglo-American down, have long 
wanted a piece of the action. And 
Selection Trust itself, having spent 
$ 12 million finding out about the 
deposit, would dearly like the Iranian 
government and possibly other outside 
groups to expand the equity base of 
the project, under a new agreement. 
But Iran is in a good position to drive 
a hard bargain. The Teheran oil deal 
has given it another badly needed $400 
million in foreign exchange a year to 
bolster its dangerously low reserves. 



Sickly sport of 
kings 


Rome 

These are troublous times in Italy, with 
absenteeism, strikes, demonstrations, 
thuggery. Even the racecourses arc not 
sacred. At the top, owners of dis¬ 
tinguished stables are breathing woe 
into receptive governmental ears (not 
for nothing was a horse a Roman 
consul). At the bottom, the angry mobs 
of punters are ruining one race meeting 
after another. The trouble started in 
Milan at the beginning of last month 
when stewards had to reverse a 
decision to disqualify a favourite after 
an hour of uncontrollable uproar. But 
since then most big race-meetings 
have seen trouble of one sort or 
another. And owners have joined in by 
refusing to let their horses leave the 
stables as a protest against rising 
taxation. 

Riots may be a passing fashion. But 
the malaise of the industry is more 
long term. Prize money has not kept 
pace with rising costs. Although last 



Ribot, the last real success they've had 
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year’s Italian Derby winner, Ortis, won 
$178,000 in prize money, only a tiny 
minority of racehorses, 265 out of 
1,74°, paid for themselves. Very 
different, the owners like to point out, 
is the position in France, where the 
government, via taxes on the off-course 
betting system run by the Pari Mutuel 
Urbain, and the popular accumulator 
called the Tierce, plough back money 
to swell the prizes by 10 per cent a 
year. 

Coupled with relatively poor prize 
money, Italian racing is suffering from 
a dearth of top class horses to rival the 
great names of the past, Nearco, Dona¬ 
tello II and Ribot. No one has taken 
the place of Federico Tesio, the 
magician of Italian horse breeding, 
who died in 1954, two months before 
his last and greatest horse, Ribot, made 
its first public appearance. Good blood¬ 
stock, as in France and England, tends 
to leave the country, thanks to the 
irresistible American buying syndicates. 
And racecourses themselves are ear¬ 
marked for building development. 

Last month the government held a 
special conference for those associated 
with the racing industry. It promised 
to look again at the tax on betting, 
which it raised at the beginning of the 
year, and has now cut it marginally to 
7 per cent (Italy has a mixed betting 
system as in Britain, with both tote 
and bookies). And the minister of 
agriculture, Signor Natali, has 
promised a new statute to regulate 
and improve the sport. But the out¬ 
look i> not very hopeful. 

Computers _ 

Canada's child 

Even in high technology not all North 
America is dominated by Americans. 
Canada is pushing strongly its only, 
significant company in the computer 
field, Consolidated Computer, which it 
hopes is rapidly heading for success 
in a perilous game, third-generation 
data entry devices. In the first genera¬ 
tion, girls punch data on to cards with 
ordinary keyboards. These are then 
transferred to magnetic tape before 
being entered into the computer itself. 
In third generation devices, data from 
a number of machines is simultaneously 
punched on to magnetic tape, which 
can be put directly into a computer. 

Only a short time ago there were 
nine or ten companies competing for 
this rich, world-wide market : the 
replacement value of first-generation 
key-punch machines around the world 
is thought to be more than $2 billion. 


BUSINESS INTERNATIONAL 

In large part because of the heavy 
cash demands of the computer industry, 
all but three have fallen by the way- 
side : CCL and two American firms, 
Computer Machinery Corporation and 
Inforex. Honeywell, which has 
announced a similar machine, will also 
provide competition when it begins 
delivering equipment later this year. 

With the strong backing of the 
Canadian government, CCL has now 
solved its cash problems by working 
out a deal with Ford Motor Credit, 
a subsidiary of the car firm, under 
which CCL receives most of its money 
immediately when it sells a system to 
a customer. Last September it also 
signed an agreement with International 
Computers Ltd, for ICL to market 
the CCL devices in Britain, Europe, 
Asia, Australia and South Africa. 
Although it has so far made losses 
CCL is expected to move into the 
black this year with sales of $20 million 
and profits of more than $3 million. 

Tourism _ 

Miami's cheaper 

Tourism is one of the areas where the 
United States runs a big deficit on its 
balance of payments, $2.4 billion to 
be precise, and it does not like it. For 
instance, Britain, the biggest source of 
overseas tourists—293,000 went to the 
United States last year and spent $117 
million—now attracts 1.4 million 
Americans, spending £280 million in 
return. r Ib reverse the trend, the 
American government has amended its 
travel act and authorised nearly four 
times as much money for the federally 
controlled United States Travel Service 
to press the attraction of the Grand 
Canyon, rodeos, New York and all. 

Last year 13.2 million tourists visited 
America, of whom 9.8 million came 
from Canada, over 1 million from 
Mexico, and 2.2 million from “over¬ 
seas”—of whom the Japanese, apart 


The right thing 

France is to propose e world agreement 
to stabilise cocoa prices. Although 
previous attempts to achieve one have 
failed, an agreement like those for tea 
and coffee would help producers. 

Prices, now only £228 a ton, have 
fluctuated as high as £475, This 
Instability, with surplus following 
shortage thwarts producer countries' 
economic planning and limits the 
growth of chocolate eating. 
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It's a change from Stratford-on-Avon 


from the British, were the biggest 
invaders. It is these overseas tourists 
that the travel service has its eye on. 
The intention is to promote inclusive 
package tours, which already account 
for about 50 per cent of tourist travel 
across the Atlantic. At present, visitors 
to America want to move around it, 
so tours are geared to this, but single 
destination holidays are expected to 
become increasingly popular. The first 
of these will be an inclusive holiday to 
Miami Beach (which promoters claim, 
surprisingly, is already nearly as cheap 
as Spain). The main problem is 
America’s comparative ignorance of the 
tourist “ service ” industry. 

The other way to level the travel 
deficit is to keep Americans at home, 
and for some reason the domestic travel 
business is confident that this year will 
indeed see a cutback in overseas travel. 
But if British figures for the beginning 
of 1971 are anything to go by, this is 
not so. This February 182,000 visitors 
arrived in the United Kingdom, well 
up on last year—and March is ex¬ 
pected to be a good month too. 


Percentage 
change on 
March April one one 
_ 31 6 month year 

All Iteme 123.7 124.1* 4- 2.6 - 1.7 

Food 133.8 133.8* - 1.2 + 3.9 

Fibres 79.3 79.3* + 1.7 + 0.1 

Metals 212.8 217.6 +12.5 -23.6 

Misc. 106.9 106.2* + 0.6 - 5.8 


•Provisional 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Not what the brokers 
ordered, but set fair 


The fresh tax year did not bring the 
London market the buying bonanza 
that many brokers had been predict¬ 
ing. Taking advantage of the new 
capital gains regulations, investors 
cashed in their profits and so kept in 
check the bullish tendencies the market 
undoubtedly has. All the same, the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary 
index put on a useful 2.6 points on 
Tuesday and shed only 0.1 points on 
Wednesday, after the market was upset 
by dire warnings that P&O’s profits 
could be 50% down this year. And at 
the Wednesday close the index, at 
364.5, was 13.5% above the March 2nd 
low. Brokers are talking of the index 
touching 400 by the end of the year. 
But that is still a long way off. 

Until Mr Barber’s measures begin to 
show through in the reality of corpor¬ 
ate profits, it is unlikely that the cult 
of the equity will return in force. But 
when it does there is plenty of money to 
feed it, which is now stacked away in 
building societies and fixed interest 
stocks, Gilt-edged securities, by contrast, 
especially in the medium and short 
term, may continue to be weak, as this 
week, when sellers took the decent 
profits they have made recently. 

In a bear movement, predicting 


feeble interim results, the price of 
Glaxo was pushed down by 4op before 
the figures were announced. When they 
came they were poor, a mere 3% 
rise in pre-tax profits, but nothing to 
warrant such depression and the shares 
shot up 24P to 3o8p. Glaxo’s position 
as one of Britain’s best growth stocks 
will certainly not return for several 
years ; home sales improved only mar¬ 
ginally and those overseas, although 
expanding, saw profit margins decline 
with increased competition. 

British Petroleum is still in the 
throes of the reorganisation which takes 
it from being a major producer of crude 
oil to a more balanced group. But such 
a process is costly ; last year there was 
a cash flow of £247 inn and a capital 
expenditure of £322 mn, the gap being 
largely made up by short-term borrow¬ 
ings. The need for a funding operation 
is becoming increasingly apparent. 

Full accounts from the Imperial 
Tobacco Group show* the small impact 
as yet made by the company's incur¬ 
sion into the food industry. Despite 
the inclusion last year of the Ross 
(rroup and a nine months’ contribu¬ 
tion from Allied Farm Foods, tobacco 
has remained the mainstay of the 
business and contributed last year 81 % 



of the £61.6 mn trading profits. The 
food industry generally went through 
a bad patch and Imps, which now 
controls 30% of the broiler market, 
must have lost heavily because 
of the fowl-pest epidemic. But when 
it comes to report, Imps will have a full 
year's benefit from last October's rise 
in the price of cigarettes, though this 
might be more than ofTset by the 10% 
fall in cigarette sales in the first two 
months of the present year. The shares 
at 78p are on a p, e ratio of 10.8 and 
are not likely to move much faster than 
the index until some recovery on the 
food side becomes evident. 

Wall Street 

Motors lead 
the way 

New York 

Good news from Detroit helped to 
spark a rally on the New York stock 
exchange in the foreshortened pre- 
Easter w T eek. With a reported jump of 
24% in the sales of new American- 
made cars in late March and Chrysler 
announcing a profitable first quarter, 
the Dow Jones industrial average 
bounded by 7.66 points on Tuesday to 
close that day at 012.73. 

Chrysler itself was among the most 
actively traded stocks on Tuesday, ris¬ 
ing $1 $ to $29^ on a volume of 258,700 
shares. The heavy activity followed a 
statement by Mr Lynn Townsend, 
chairman of the financially-pressed car- 
maker, that the company earned a first 
quarter profit estimated at $10 mn 
or 20 cents a share compared with 
a net loss of $27.4 mn a year earlier. 
Mr Townsend seemed especially 
eager to get out the news to counter 
the adverse impact of a recent action by 
Dun and Bradstreet, the credit report¬ 
ing agency, removing the “ prime ” 
rating from commercial paper issued by 
Chrysler’s financing subsidiary. While 
home car sales spurted this strong 
performance in the market, it was also 
noted that March saw record sales of 
foreign-made cars. Yet Ford Motor 
was also among the most active stocks 
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All of these shares having been sold, 
this announcement appears as a matter of record only 


Not a New Issue 


301,200 Shares 

The New York Times Company 

Class A Common Stock 


The undersigned has acted as agent for both the buyers and the sellers 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 

NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON PARIS 


Tamaielii has 1 


diehardware. 
die software, 

and die peo|>lo. 

To keep up with the world's most dynamic economy you need 
information fast That's why Vamaichi continues to pioneer in 
the development of software, such as the Criterion Strategy 



Model to guide investors, and the Financing Model to help 
industrial firms. 

Yamaichi is Japan's oldest securities firm. Backed by 5500 
experts in finance, and a systematic approach to securities 
analysis, it is one of the world's largest and most progressive 
Yamaichi offers full services as brokers, dealers, underwriters, 
and distributors to financial institutions throughout the world 



Licensed Dealer m Securities 

YAMAICHI 

SECURITIES CO . LTD 

Underwriter* lh*tnbntor*, Broker* & Uralen 
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putting on an additional $i| on Tues¬ 
day to close at $62}. 

Market analysts say that the latest 
rally seemed generally to reflect under¬ 
lying confidence that the economy 
was decidedly embarked on a recovery 
course even if not as quickly as had 
been hoped. Latest reports suggest 
that consumer buying is definitely 
improving. 

Portfolio igyi 

So far so quite 
good 

With the new financial year the equity 
saver can begin spring-cleaning. The 
immediate prospect is Easter, and 
whether to break, or continue to sit 
on, the eggs we laid during our 
Christmas portfolio game (issue of 
December 26, 1970, page 86). 

The average rise of the ten stocks 
selected has been 7.8%, compared with 
a rise of 4.8% by the Financial Times 
Actuaries all-share index and a rise of 
3.6% by the FT ordinary. Not so 
hot. But the big drag on the average 
has been the fall by GRA Property 
Trust, which the market looks to have 
now got wrong. The share price in 
December was still glowing from the 
announcement of the financing 
arrangements for property develop¬ 
ment and greyhound racing rational¬ 
isation, but has faded in the time gap 
to realisation. The fact is that GRA 
has £6£ mn of loan capital and a 
further £12 mn of sale and leaseback 
finance from Imperial Chemical 
Industries pension funds for the ration¬ 
alisation programme. To this add an 
option agreement with Stock 
Conversion for the development of 16J 
acres at the White City which allows 
for a 20-25% equity participation. 
Definitely a hold. 

S. & W. Berisford in the food and 
commodity business has been a slight 
disappointment; on a p/c of 6.6, the 
market is evidently expecting the 
results for the half-year just ended 
to miss the mark—the time to make 
the buy/sell decision is when they 
come out. Gross Cash Registers is still 
ringing away, with profits of £1 mn 
for the eight months to September, 
against £900,000 for the full year 
before, but, post-decimalisation, some 
of the glamour has rubbed off. It is 
now on a solidly rated basis of 11— 
though it is probably time to buy. More 
machines will be needed to cope with 
Vit 


BUSINESS INVESTMENT 

All the shares were selected, with 
the aid of the computer operated by 
brokers Hoare and Co, Govett, from 
lists of shares which had done best in 
the bear market, best in the bull market 
and had the best earnings per share 
growth oveT five years. Hanson 
Trust, Croda International and Ernest 
Scragg fall into the first category, 
and Lex Service and Court Line 
(see below) into the last, both 
beneficiaries of the abolition of Set. 
This proves that some bulls don’t 
run out of breath, and that pedigree 
counts for something. They should 


all prove a 

good ride. 




Price 

Price 



Dec 21, 

Apr 6. 

Change 

% 


1970 

1971 


P 

P 


Hanson Trust 

90 

112 

+24.4 

Lex Service 

130 

160 

+ 23.1 

Ultramar 

305 

404 

+ 13.8 

Court Line 

157* 

175 

+ 11.1 

Croda International 241* 

264 

+ 9.3 

Scragg, Ernest 

28* 

30 

t 4.3 

Trafalgar House 

92* 

96* 

1 4.3 

Berisford. S. & W. 90* 

95 

- 1 3 

Gross Cash 




Registers 

200 

190 

- 5.0 

GRA Property 

68* 

84* 

- 62 



Average + 7.8 

FT industrial 

334 4 

346.6 

+ 3.6 

FT all-ahare 

134.96 

141.44 

+ 4.8 

Insurance 





Are brokers 
better ? 


The full accounts of the Commercial 
Union contain enough financial 
statistics to keep investment analysts 
busy for a year. For each of the past 
ten years there appears a breakdown 
of premiums between six geographical 
areas, plus marine and reinsurance ; 
for each area and each year there are 
figures for the underwriting profit, 
investment income and (the two 
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combined) “ trading profit.” These 
show some revealing trends. For 
instance, since 1961 premiums from 
America have risen significantly faster 
than those from Britain (including 
Ireland). Last year American 
premiums were over twice as great as 
the British. Yet Britain is by far the 
most profitable market and, moreover, 
its profitability (trading profit as a % 
of premium) has risen over the decade. 

Adding in investment income, 
Britain contributed £12.4 mn of the 
£28.7 mn total trading profits in 
1970, but with only one-sixth of 
the total premiums. America, with a 
third of the premiums, produced only 
£5.1 mn trading profit—none at all 
between 1961 and 1965, and then a 
steady improvement. Trading profits 
overall rose from 4.8% of premium 
income in 1961 to 7.4% last year 
(after touching 0.8% in 1963, while 
premium income in total more than 
tripled). Everybody knows that 
investment income is the real reason 
for the strength of groups like the 
Commercial Union. But in fact the 
rise in profitability is due more to an 
improvement on underwriting. Invest¬ 
ment income increased, as a 
percentage of premium income, but 
only from 7.6% to 8.5% over the 
decade, thanks largely, of course, to 
rising interest rates. But the 
Commercial Union’s underwriters 
ended up with net losses of 3% 
of premium income in 1961, which was 
an exceptionally good year; in 1970, 
which was not a good year, the loss 
was 1%. 

It is this overall improvement in 
profitability, plus the growth in 
business, that explains why the CU has 
managed to raise earnings per share 
from i2.8p to 20.7P since 1966, 
although the average market price has 


Key indicators; world bourses 


Stock price indices Percentage change on 


A r 

1970-71 
high low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 346.6 

423.4 306.3 

- 0.2 

4- 6.6 

-10.1 

-33.6 


London 

Despite 

profit-taking. 

New York 912.7 

916.8 

631.1 

+ 0.9 

4- 1.9 

+15.3 

- 8.3 

France 

77.3 

86.1 

70.6 

+ 2.1 

+ 1.0 

- 4.9 

-10.2 

some useful gains 

Germany 

111.3 

129.5 

93.2 

- 0.3 

- 0.5 

- 8.5 

-20.7 

Holland 

127.0 

133.8 

108.3 

+ 0.6 

+ 2.1 

- 3.8 

- 5.1 


Italy 

56.0 

76.4 

54.3 

- 1.5 

- 5.4 

—24.2 

-52.0 

New York 

Canada 

185.6 

186.0 

142.2 

- 0.2 

+ 2.4 

- 4.3 

-10.1 

In good shape 

Belgium 

101.0 

101.0 

84.5 

+ 3.1 

+ 0.7 

+ 8.7 

- 6.0 

Australia 

498.9 

663.5 

474.0 

- 0.8 

+ 2.2 

-13.8 

-24.8 


Sweden 

275.2 

337.0 

231.1 

- 0.6 

+ 0.8 

- 5.9 

-26.7 

Australia 

Minings still 

Japan 

177.7 

19617 

147.1 

+ 1.1 

+ 4.2 

- 4.3 

- 4.3 









dispirited 

Stock prices end yields ere on pages 101 and 102 




The Economist unit tnwt Indicator April 6,147.91 (March 30,145.20) 
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NEW LOOK 
FOR 

THE EXECUTIVE 


I o 11in . 1 1 (Ik i cqun anaiU of .1 
mruUm 1 1 < >u■ I. n li.is |u -4 umici^uiu- 

I iiiojvN most sped,tail,ir 1 <atoi ain mi. 

I ullv ,111 -Litllvlll l(>IK\l, W llll lU 
VM) rooms am! Us lanmiis icslam.mls 
( Rol issa ic K 1 v 1 >Ii, 1 a 1 assc I 1 cm ic, Ic his! m a 
Ic Snack ), l he hou-l I N I I k ( ( )N I I N I \ I A I , 
which: is siluatch in ihc \c 1 \ hcaii 
of t he l inanci 1 1 quinta , is one 
of l he l ocal points of Pans life. 

New look, in particular, loi the businessman. 

\ 0111 1 <mm is equipped with an 
automatic mtei nat 1011aI lined-dial telephone, 
thci e is a I )ow Jones leleprmtei 
hided pci ma lien (l\ with Wall St 1 eel, 
and the mull ilimmal sea el a 1 1a l 
and all the latest audiow isual auls will enable \on 
to conduct >0111 business m conditions ol 
comfoit and elliciericv unique in Pans. 

Motel INTI IUON I INI N | \l 
3 , rue de ( as11 ghonc - kA K IS I''' - tel ( I ) ()7 3 . I N.(M) 

In the I 1 K . instant rcsci v a 1 ions 
I ondon (•) I ) 7 3 4 .■ 4 4 7 - II/1 m 1 neha m P) 3 I ) 2 3 (>. 7 ^ 4 n 
M anchestei (00 I ) S hJ. I I N(» - ( dase.ow (ON) 22 I 2 H ) 4 ) 

HOTEL 

INTER* CONTINENTAL 

m c ivrs 





Commercial 

Union 

Assurance Company Limited 

Extracts from the Review for 1970 

hy Mr. Ronald C. Brooks , O BE, MC 

He The United Kingdom and Ireland business showed an 
underwriting profit of £2.5m. compared with £2.6m. 
in 1969. Inflation is causing substantial increases in all 
classes of claims and expenses of management, and 
premium rates will inevitably have to rise, 
sfc The United States Fire and Accident underwriting loss 
from our U.S.A. business included in our Consolidated 
Accounts amounts to £7.2m. compared with £7.5m. 
last year. Investment income increased from £11.5m. 
in 1969 to £ 12.3m. and the profit before taxation 
amounted to £5.1m. compared with £4.0m. in 1969. 
Although it is inadvisable to predict insurance results, 
the combined effect of rate increases, other 
underwriting measures and the reduction in staff 
numbers and expenses generally should be to produce 
a material improvement in our U.S. business. 

There has been a marked improvement in the 
Canadian results, due to rate increases, an 
improvement in the claims experience and elimination 
of poor risks. 

^ Our Australian management is eliminating 

sub-standard risks and securing premium increases on 
the remaining business in order to attain a reasonable 
level of profitability. 

There was an underwriting loss of £ 1,4m. from our 
trading in Western Lurope during 1970. Substantial 
rate increases are being applied in the worst affected 
countries. 

The premium income from Marine and Aviation 
business increased from £23.9m. in 1969 to £33.8m. in 
1970. The transfer to Profit and Loss Account 
amounts to £1.1 m. compared with £-4m. in 1969. 
jjc The combined Life Assurance Funds increased bv 
£47.2m. during the year to £565. lm. New sums 
assured totalled £719.4m. compared with £606.3m. 
in 1969. 

5 (c The Directors recommend a Dividend for 1970 of 
15.25p(l969 I4.17p). Lamings per ordinary share 

were 20.67p compared with 18.22p the previous year, 
sjc We remain confident that we shall be able to produce 
further increases in our profits, both before and after 
taxation in 1971. 

The Annua! General Meeting will he held on 26th April. 1971. 

Insure with 
Commercial Union 
Assurance 
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meanwhile* risen 40%. The growth in 
earnings is comparable to that of 
Sedgwick Collins, one of the leading 
firms of Lloyd’s brokers, whose 
accounts also appeared this week, 
showing earnings per share of 9.83P in 
1970 against 5-88p in 1966. Sedgwick 
Collins, as a broker, has not had the 
boost to earnings that conies from 
eliminating underwriting losses, nor the 
benefit of rising interest rates. Its 
earnings, therefore, are almost entirely 
linked to the volume of business it 
places with underwriters at Lloyd’s and 
the companies. These earnings are split 
as follows: America 31'% (up four 
points on 1963) ; Britain 50% (down 
9 points) 1 others 19%. Sedgwick 
Collins shares yield roughly the same 
as the Commercial Union, 4.1%, and 
the record of growth tin the past five 
years is comparable, although dividend 
cover of iA times compares with the 
CU\ Either share will give the 
investor a comfortable stake in a 
relatively secure industry that might 
he expected to grow at 10% a year 
even without inflation. If he thinks 
interest rates will rise more, and that 
the Commercial Lhiioifs management 
will trim down their underwriting loss 
still further, then he should plump for 
the CUT. If he does not, if he is one of 
those, gloomy prophets who reckon that 
the American West Coast is due for an 
earthquake, and provided he is not 
worried that somebody will intervene 
to cut brokers 1 commissions down to 
size in Britain or America, Sedgwick 
Collins might well look the better l>et 
to him. 

Despite being the country's largest 
motor insurer. General Accident has 
produced 1970 figures (they appeared 
on Wednesday afternoon) showing a 
C3.5 inn drop in its underwriting loss 
compared with iqfiq. As a result, its 
pre-tax profits have more than doubled, 
from £3.1 rrin to £7.4 inn. This has 
enabled it to raise its dividend by 
to 5ip and, more important, gives 
cover for this dividend of about 1.2 
times, as against 1969 s very sick- 
looking 0.7 times. This encouraging 
out-turn seems to have arisen partly 
because General Accident was rather 
quicker to raise its British motor rates 
than some other companies last year. 
But a bigger factor was that GA 
benefited handsomely from the higher 
motor rates it was allowed to charge 
in numerous states in America, which 
allowed it to turn an American under¬ 
writing loss of $2.6 inn into a profit of 
$4.9 mn, in spite of having to bear 
claims of $3.1 mn from Hurricane 
Celia. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Textiles 


Hi, Hyman 



Stalking again 


Little has been heard of Mr Joe 
Hyman since he left the board of 
Viyella in December, 1969, and 
severed his connections with the 
textile industry. But this week he 
cropped up unexpectedly with a 
£900,000 cash hid for John Crowther 
(Milnshridge), a small, family 
dominated, Huddersfield textile firm 
that met the news with dumb 
amazement. The market, however, was 
quick to respond to Mr Hyman’s 
return and marked the shares up to 
32Jp, which is nearly 8p above the 
value of the hid. 

Mr Hyman has offered to find the 
money from his own pocket, though he 
already owns 20% of the company. 
Wool textiles is a terrain that he knows 
well. It was his old stalking ground 
before he moved into man-made fibres 
ten years ago and performed the 
dubious miracle of rationalising the 
industry through a series of lightning, 
though not always profitable, 
acquisitions. Will he now start all over 
again with wool fibres ? There is 
certainly plenty of scope. The industry, 
huddled around Huddersfield, is about 
as fragmented, inefficient and 
unimaginatively traditional as any that 
could be found in Britain. The possi¬ 
bilities of making money out of it 
still seem irresistible to Mr Hyman. 

And Crowther is a good place to 
begin. For the past four years sales 
have dwindled from a 1967 high of 
£4.8 mn, and profits, once as high as 
£140,000, have dropped to a loss last 
year of £26,000. But this trend has 
been radically reversed over the past 
six months. Nevertheless Crowther, like 
so mapy of its friendly rivals, has been 
happy to live in a quiet cocoon while 
its export-markets have been whittled 
away by the Japanese and the logic of 
consolidation has been nothing more 
than a distant theory. In order not to 
disturb these quiet minds with his 
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frightening idiosyncracies, Mr Hyman 
has accompanied his offer with 
promises that neither the executives 
nor the business would be altered by 
the takeover. But, understandably, 
Crowther remains suspicious and has 
recommended that shareholders hang 
on. 

Whether the bid fails or succeeds, 
the host of other small Yorkshire 
quoted companies that comb and 
weave and spin and cut high quality 
worsteds immediately become more 
interesting, and their prices have 
firmed on the bid. If the takeover 
fails, Mr Hyman may strike again. If 
it succeeds, it is difficult to believe that 
a number of acquisitions will not 
quickly follow on its heels. 

Roads before 
homes _ 

Recent results from major building and 
construction companies have shown a 
lot of variation. Last month George 
Wimpey reported a big slump in 
profits, which dropped from £8 mn 
in 1969 to £6 mn in 1970. This 
includes a profit drop in the second 
half of nearly 40%. This week, 
however, Taylor Woodrow and Bovis 
Holdings had much more cheerful 
tidings. Taylor Woodrow increased its 
profits by 12 % to £4.3 mn, and Bovis 
Holdings put on a whacking 79% to 
£3.3 mn. 

These divergences stem from the 
different areas in which these 
companies specialise. George Wimpey 
depends heavily on housebuilding, 
which accounts for half its turnover, 
and in particular on housebuilding for 
local councils. The hard buffeting it 
got this year was mainly because of 
the continuing weakness of council 
house building. It also suffered hard 
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from the ravages of inflation, because 
it has so many short-term public 
contracts, which for periods of less 
than two years are at a fixed price. 

In contrast, Taylor Woodrow builds 
very few houses and Bovis only has 
about 10% of its turnover in housing. 
Moreover, Taylor Woodrow’s public 
sector contracts are mainly long-term 
and are thus not done at fixed prices. 
Both Taylor Woodrow and Bovis 
Holdings have very lucrative property 
holdings. Property accounted for £1.2 
inn of Bovis’s profits last year. For the 
future, Taylor Woodrow’s success in 
getting four big redevelopment schemes 
in London, worth £150 mn, bodes well. 

The recent pattern of events looks 
likely to continue. Public sector 
non-housing programmes for such 
things as roads will show a large rise 
in spending in the next few years. 
Private housebuilding is likely to 
improve substantially, while fewer and 
fewer council houses arc likely to be 
buil t. As a 'result, Taylor Woodrow and 
Bovis can expect to go on doing well, 
and George Wimpey can expect to go 
on doing poorly. 

Building suppliers have not been 
doing badly. Rugby Portland Cement 
increased its profit in 1970 by 28%. 

* However, 60% of its profits arc earned 
overseas. The cement market at home 
has been stagnant for several years, 
but last year price increases improved 
returns. London Brick this week 
produced its best results for some 
whiilc. After two years of tumbling 
profits, in 1970 it raised profits to 
£4.6 mn from £3.4 mn in 1969. A 
large part of this improvement is due 
to 'the closure of high cost brickworks 
last year. Its prospects are very closely 
tied to housing, and consequently 
there is little likelihood of dramatic 
growth ahead. 

Mutual funis 

No go for banks 

New York 

Bank-managed mutual funds (unit 
trusts) had seemed to most Americans 
to offer overpowering advantages for 
both the bank and its customers. The 
bank could sell relatively inexpensive 
units behind which would be much the 
same expertise already used to manage 
sizeable pension and personal trusts. 
Small investors would thereby obtain 
professional management of invest¬ 
ments, of as little as a few thousand or 
even a few hundreds of dollars, at small 
cost. 

Too good to be true? The American 
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Supreme Court thought so, ruling in a 
(five-year-old case involving the giant 
First National City Bank of New York. 
The court held the bank’s mixed 
account scheme violated the Glass 
Steagall Act of 1933 which separated 
the commercial and investment bank¬ 
ing businesses. Both the Federal Comp¬ 
troller of the Currency and the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission had 
approved the Citibank plan. But it had 
subsequently been vigorously opposed 
by the mutual fund and securities 
industries through the district and 
appellate courts. 

During the period of protracted 
litigation a few other major banks 
(notably Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company in Chicago 
and Marine Midland Bank in New 
York) registered somewhat similar 
plans. But most banks were content 
to wait in the wings formulating their 
plans. Some banks say the court defeat 
could be only a temporary setback. 
They are considering resuming 
efforts so far pursued in vain to obtain 
federal legislation authorising bank- 
run mutual funds in the United States. 
(There are already several offshore 
funds managed by American banks.) 
Some banks in addition provide an 
investment selection service for custo¬ 
mers, in effect passing judgment 
on the advice they get from brokers. 
However, this is a potentially less 
lucrative service than what has been 
proposed, and, for the moment, turned 
down. 

Stamps 

Not such a 
good business 

If there has been any money to be 
made out of stamps recently it was not 
by buying the shares of Stanley 
Gibbons, Britain’s largest stamp dealer. 
Over the past four years profits have 
been either static or declining. Last 
year they more than halved from 
£112,000 to £53,000. Gibbons was 
unable to offset sharply rising costs by 
price increases because of customer 
resistance. The shares at 45£p are on a 
p/e iratio of 22 and reflect the 
narrowness of -the market rather than 
any hopes of rapid recovery. 

But money, and a lot of it, can be 
made from stamps if one is to believe 
the claims of Harvey Michael 
Investments, a company based in 
Leeds. Clients send in their money and 
get in return full sheets of modem 
British stamps. Not only, says Harvey 
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Hope springs eternal 

Michael, has the price of these been 
rising but investors are also offered 
protection against fluctuations through 
the company’s worldwide network of 
59 agents. There is no obligation on 
Harvey Michael to buy the stamps 
back. Last year the Harvey Michael 
portfolios appreciated by 471%, says a 
company’s advert, and “ many people 
have made a small fortune in the past 
two years.” 

Other dealers and auctioneers are 
perturbed by the operation. Yhey say 
that claims made by Harvey Michael 
have not been checked by independent 
valuation and that the market is arti¬ 
ficial, having been created by the com¬ 
pany itself. As long as there are more 
buyers than sellers, it will pay Harvey 
Michael to keep going ; what happens 
if this trend is ever reversed, as it is 
likely to be sooner or later, is anyone’s 
guess. 



Same the world 
over 


” Steep cost increases . . . labour 
troubles in various countries . . . diffi¬ 
culties in the supply of components 
and materials both from internal and 
external suppliers . ...” A British 
engineering company making excuses ? 
No, this time is it none other than 
N. V. Philips, the Dutch international 
electronics giant, explaining in its 
annual report the fall of profits and 
squeezed margins. (Incidentally, Philips 
use a more conservative depreciation 
policy than most British firms, on re¬ 
placement cost rather than historical 
cost.) Last year sales rose by 16% to 
FI 15 bn (£1.72 bn) while profits after 
tax' fell over 18% to £51 mn. The 
dividend is reduced from 22p to 2op. 

To stop the slide in profits Philips 
will be reducing the rate of both its 
investment and expansion of produc¬ 
tion. It is laying workers off. The cur¬ 
rent half of the current year is not 
expected to be very good ; but the 
recovery in the American economy and 
the colour television boom which is 
yet to come to Europe should keep the 
shares around the current level of faop. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FRANCE GARANTIE 

The Annual General Meeting «»f the Company's shareholders was held on Tuesday, March 16, 
107 ' and adopted the accmiiii' for the year 1970. 

At Dei ember 11, 1970, estimated net assets amounted to Frs. 761,560,480.22 as against 
Its 598,519,26b 65 at the beginning «»f the year, an increase of 27 per cent. 

At the. same date the break-up value amounted to Frs 202.76. For the year 1970, 
tin proht shown m the profit ami loss account totals Fis 51,390,865.17. 

’I he dividend for 1*170 has been fixed at Frs. 12.93 P*-‘ r share, together with a tax credit of 
Its 111. Thr table below shows the amount and distribution of this dividend payable on 
bearer shares against coupons Nos 5 and 6. 





Total 

Coupon No 6 (with tax benefits) 



12 29 

Coupon No 6 



1 76 

Total 

12 93 

1.11 

1404 


Payment will be made as from Monday, Manh 22, 1971, against lodgement of these coupon' 
at the «ou filers of the following banks 

Banque Industricllc ct Mobilicrc Privcc, 2a, rue Pasquicr—Paris (Heme) 

Banque de 1’Union Europrennc, 4 et 6, rue GaiJlon, Paris (acme) 

Caisse Centralc des Banques Populaires, 115, rue Montmartre, Paris (aemt) 

— and all Banques Populaires 
— Banque Nationale de Paris 
— Societc Generale, 

— Credit Lyonnais 

Shareholders are reminded that a preferential rate of issue charges of 1 per cent ^instead ol 
the 2 per rent for ordinary subscriptions) is applicable to subscriptions of new FRANCE 
GARANTIE shares effected by re-investing tile dividend within three months from the date 
of payment 

Monsieur Maximr MAL 1 NSK 1 , Chairman of the company, gave the following address 
" I..idles and Gentlemen, 

As die report of the* Board of Directors, of which you have taken note, has stressed, the 
Frenc h 1 apital market for long-term loans lias eased nil during the past few months. 
Undoubtedly the downward trend in interest rates has had no more than a comparatively 
slight effec 1 mi the long term capital market hut the very fact that rates mi this market 
have stabilised around 8 5 per cent in spite of the very brisk demand foi capital created 
by the rapid progress of our eimimiiy seems to pistify a certain confidence. Ai this level there- 
seems little likelihood of a risk of a considerable increase* in the cost of money. Betides 
numbers of institutional investors d«» not hesitate today to enter into long-term commitments 
whilst they had adopted .1 wailing .stance yesterday. 

I In* finatic lal policy we pursued, and which we arc concinuing to carry out with a view to 
achieving a maximum me lease 111 the average life- of FRANCE GAKANTIE's bond imrtfoliu. 
thus showed itself to he fully in line with economic developments We succeeded in obtaining 
1 oni rete results since within a year the average lift msc* from eight years to nine and a half 
years 

\notlu-r cause lor satisfaction tm the- years to imni- is the fact tfiat this portfolio offi rs a 
return higher than that obtained mi an average by fust-class bonds quoted on the* stock 
ex» lunge fins return, calculated mi the basis of puces as at Dei ember 31, amounts in 
effect to 766 per i enf and tn 839 per cent including the lax credit, as against 7 53 per cent 
and H 26 per cent respectively Ibis reflects a ).»o Initial annual advantage of 013 per t rut 
in lav our of mir shareholders 

While still on the siihp*c 1, I should stress the firmness of the I RANGE GARANTIE share 
during the j»ast year 'flu* break-up value showed an tnc reaw from Frs 196.53 at December 31. 
iq6e| to Frs 202 76 at December 31, 1970, thus retire ling a rise m the break-up value of 3.2 per 
cent, taking into account the dividend of l rs 117, net with an added tax credit of frs. 1 02. 
making a total of Frs 12 77 paid during the- year, tin- total growth amounts to 967 per cent 
‘1 lie development of the break-up value- since tin* close of the year has remained favourable 
111 effre l it amounts to Frs 20b.ih today, an increase of 1.7 per cent over the figure of 
December 31 

Hie dividend, which we are going to propose to you for distribution, amounts to Frs 1293 
I ogetlier with a tax credit of Frs 1 . 1 1 it totals Its 1404, an 'increase* of 10 per cent over thc- 
lasl dividend This appreciable increase results from the pnlu y laid down by your Board of 
Director* Making the extension of 'he average lengLh of investments our main objective, we 
wore led to acquire for prelerence recent bonds, that is, bonds with a high nominal rate More¬ 
over, the rise* of half a point in the face rate of loans issued since the beginning of 1970 largely 
helped to accelerate the* growth in the dividend, since two-thirds of the purchases of bonds 
were made at the time of issue As you know, this dividend only takes account of the income* 
available for distribution, that is to say. of the income, prizes and redemption premiums net of 
fixed charges, and excludes all other receipts, particularly capital appreciation drrived from 
sales m redemptions, which the law forbids us to distribute. ’I his explains to vou the difference 
of almost one point between what I shall call the " immediate yield" of the FRANGE 
GARANTIE share on the cine hand, that is to say, the relationship of the dividend to the net 
break-up value ol tin* income for distribution at December 31 of the previous year, amounting 
to 7 59 per rent, and thr nominal rate of 8.5 per ernt detained for present issues on the other 
This difference represents approximately the average annual appreciation to be expected from 
an investment in FRANGE GARANTIE thanks to the accumulation in the break-up value of 
non-distributable profits. 

As to business prugrrss, the results registered to 1970, though not as favourable as those of the 
previous year, are still very satisfactory since the number of securities in circulation has giown 
by 23 4 per c ent 

1 feel sure that institutional investors, and in particular insurance companies and pension 
funds, aware as they are of the difficulties of all kinds posed by the management of a bond 
portfolio, will be increasingly inclined to place their confidence m our company. The re-insurance 
com panics in particular, which tend to deposit first-class bonds with the assigning companies in 
consideration of their liability, will certainly apprrriate the interest there is for them in an 
exchange of these sec unties against FRANCE GARAN'I IE shares. They will thus be able to 
adjust without dilfn ulty the amount of their deposits because they will have only one single 
investment paper, fully liquid and with a yield which is in all rpspeets comparable with that of 
the market. Moreover, the present tune srerns to be particularly well chosen -to become a 
shareholder cm the best terms. 

These, Ladies and Gentlemen, are some of the points which 1 wanted to make to complement 
the detailed report which has been submitted to you." 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICE 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 


(INCORPORATED IN CANADA 
WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


Notice to Shareholders 


The Ninetieth Annual General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
this Company, for the election 
of Directors to take the places 
o! the retiring Directors and for 
the transaction ot business 
generally, will be held on 
Wednesday, the fifth day of 
May next, at Odeon Cinema, 
Place du Canada, Montreal 
(entrance via Le Chateau 
Champlain), at eleven a m 
(daylight saving time, if 
operative) 


SPECIAL OENERAL MEETING 


The Meeting will be made 
special for the following 
purposes : 

1 . To consider and if thought 
At to approve and pass, with 
or without variation. a 
resolution which will authorize 
tiie Company to petition the 
Minister of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs for the issue 
of Supplementary Letters 
Patent which will : 

1 a) change the name of the 
Company to Canadian 
Pacific Limited in English 
und to Cauadien Pacifique 
Limits in French. 

(b) give the Company the 
right tu use an official 
seal in addition to its 
corporate seal 

(c) define certain of the 
Company's charter powers 
in relation to assistance 
which It may give to 
other companies with 
which . It may have 
business relations or any 
of whose shares or other 
securities are held bv 
the Company and in 
relation to the acquisition 
and holding of shares and 
other securities of other 
companies. 

id) authorize the Company 
to change the par value 
of shares ol its ordinary 
capital stock from $25 

to $5 each. 

(e) reduce the share 
qualification of directors 
and provide that the 

majority of the directors 
of the Company shall be 
Canadian citizens. 

if) permit the holders of 
preference stock to 
surrender their stock 
and accept preferred 
shares on such terms as 
the directors might 
authorize 

2 . To consider and If thought 
fit to sanction By-law No. 00 
providing for the creation of 

E referred shares enacted by 
tie directors on the 31 st. day 
of March, 1971 . The By-law 
when sanctioned by the 

shareholders and approved by 
the Governor tn Council 
(Canada) will increase the 
authorized capital of the 
Company by creating 2 ft million 
cumulative redeemable preferred 
shares having a par value of 
$10 each 


The transfer books of shares 
and stock will be dosed at the 
close of business on the 27 th 
day of April, 1971 and will be 
re-opened on Thursday, the 6th 
day of May. 1971 . 


By order of the Board, 
T P. TURNER, 
Secretary. 

MONTREAL, April 3 rd. 1071 . 


Copies of an Information 
Statement ran be obtained 
from the Deputy fiecretarv. 8 
Waterloo Place, London, BW 1 . 
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Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are tor 
one year's subscription (62 issues) 

By surface mail throughout 
the world £10 ($24 00) 

‘Airspeeded—turopef 12 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded--the world 
excluding Europe Cl6 ($38 40) 

Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface mail throughout 
ihe world £7 ($1680) 

Airspeeded Europe £9 ($21.60) 
Airspooded the world 
excluding Europe £13 ($31 20) 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
' (4 issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout 
the world £2 ($4 80) 

‘Airspeeded .is the quality of air 
freight and airmail services varies in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service compatible 
with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist 
and special surveys published wilh- 
* in The Economist are available on 
request Prices vary according to 
the stock posmon and include 
postage O^ur service is cash with 
order. Please address enquiries to 
The Economist 

Publications Dopt (Back Numbers) 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 

Permanent 
change 
of address 

Please notify us 4 weeks in advance 
and attach your old address cut from 
your wrapper. 

The Economist 
Subscription Department ‘ 

64 St. Jemes's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone: 01 930 5155 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


SEDGWICK, COLLINS 
(Holdings) Limited 

Insurance Brokers end Underwriting Agents 



CONTINUED UPWARD GROWTH 

The Annual General Meeting of Sedgwick, 
Collins (Holdings) Limited will be held on 
Thursday, 29th April, 1971, In London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman. Mr. P. W. Milligan. 

Profits and Dividends The Group Profit before 
taxation for the year 19 /0 amounted to £2.840.868. 
This shows an increase of 11,3 per cent over the 
Group Profit for 1969. which itself showed an 
increase of 9.4 per cent over 1968. Following the 
reduction in the rate of corporation tax on 1969 
profits, the net profit after taxation for 1 970 shows 
an increase of 23.4 per cent over the corresponding 
figure for 1969. 

Instead of recommending a Final Dividend the 
Board declared in respect of 19/0 a third interim 
dividend of 32 per cent gross which makes a total 
dividend distribution of 62 per cent for the year 
compared with 67 per cent for 1969. 

The Group's Business and its Spread Our 

world-wide Marine business, which has grown 
rapidly over the last fow years, accounts for some 
25 per cent of our income. The U.K. Non-Marine 
Fire and Accident business accounts for much the 
same. A further 25 per cent is earned by handling 
Reinsurances on a world-wide basis, and the 
balance is provided by our other activities, made up 
chiefly by Non Marine overseas business, world¬ 
wide Aviation business and the Life and Pensions 
Company. The Group therefore has a diversified 
and balanced spread of business well able to meet 
any changing conditions as they may arise. 

Expenses Expenses have risen this year to absorb 
57 per cent of the gross income compared with 


approximately 55 per cent for a number of past 
years—the main reason for this increase being the 
sharp rise in the cost of the many miscellaneous 
expenses incurred in running the business. 

Despite the increasing pressures of inflationary 
wage demands apparent in the country as a whole, 
we have been successful in keeping overall staff 
costs under control by following our policy of con¬ 
centrating on employing skilled personnel and 
rewarding them suitably. 

I am hopeful that during 1971. we will be able at 
least to maintain the overall expense ratio whilst 
every effort will be made to effect an improvement. 

The Future Despite the cutback in Capital Invest¬ 
ment in this country which might retard insurance 
growth in the United Kingdom, the demand for 
insurance fiom world wide sources continues to 
expand and with a market that appreciates the need 
for specialised and sophisticated insurances. I am 
confident that our income will continue to grow 
Expenses continue to increase every year but to 
this your Board is fully alerted. 

Contrary, possibly, to what might oe expected, 
our brokerage income does not follow a regular 
monthly pattern either as to amount or as to type 
of business, and for this reason I have never given 
a forecast of future results in my annual leport. 
tor the same reason we do not publish half-yearly 
figures since it is felt that tficy could well be mis¬ 
leading. I therefore propose to adhere to my normal 
practice of giving only a general opinion which is 
that I can see no reason why the Group will not 
continue the upward trend of growth established 
over the past years. 


Summary of Group Figures (in £000,s) 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

Gross Income 

6.542 

5,622 

5,081 

4,169 

3,671 

3,200 

2.820 

2,695 

Pre tax Profit 

2,841 

2,551 

2,332 

1,880 

1,631 

1,439 

1,241 

1.261 

Taxation 

1.187 

1.211 

1,034 

797 

648 

635 

683 

670 

Net Profit 

£1,654 

£1.340 

£1.298 

£1.083 

£983 

£804 

£558 

£591 


Principal Subsidiaries 

Sedgwick, Collins & Co. Limited, 

Sedgwick. Collins (Agencies) Limited 
Sedgwick, Collins (Underwriting) Limited 
Sedgwick. Collins (Australia) Pty. Limited 
Sedgwick. Collins Group (Life 6r Pensions) Limited 
Henry Head 6- Company Limited 


United Kingdom Offices 

London Regis House. 43-46 King William Street. 
E.C.4. 

Birmingham : Newater House. 11 Newhall Street. 
Bristol 36/38 Baldwin Street. 

Glasgow: 1 39 St. Vincent Street. 

Manchester: 8 King Street. 


Copies of the 1970 Report are available from the Secretary , 43/46 King William Street. London E.C 4. 
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CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT EDUCATION & COURSES 


Westinghouse 



Record Order Book 


Extracts from the Accounts of 
Westinghouse Brake and Signal Company 
Limited for the 53 weeks ended 
3rd October, 1970, and from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. P. Ewen F.C.A. 


EALING TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Specialist Centre for Higher Education 

DIPLOMA COURSE 
IN MODERN STANDARD 
CHINESE (MANDARIN) 

The College offers a full-time one-year inten¬ 
sive course in modern standard Chinese. The 
course is designed for postgraduate students 
who wish to acquire the ability to read 
Chinese source materials relating to their 
particular discipline, and for post GCE 
Advanced level students who wish to learn 
to speak and read Chinese before proceeding 
to university degree courses. Full use is made 
of modern techniques of language instruction. 
Details of the course which commences in 
October 1971 may be obtained from the 
Registrar (Admissions), Ealing Technical Col¬ 
lege, St. Mary's Road, London, W5 5RF. Tel • 
01-579 4111. 


■ High level of activity sustained throughout 1970. 

■ Signalling Division awarded largest ever 
signalling contract by British Rail. 

■ Continued success of group’s divisions in 
overseas markets. 

■ Bendix Westinghouse formation-expansion of 
automotive interests. 

■ Substantial demand for South African 
Company’s products. 

■ Increased activity in Australia. 

■ Record order book of over £20 million for 
parent company. 

■ Expansion of facilities to meet further demand. 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees aiul Diplomas 
OCE " O ” and " A " (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and 
" Oateway ” courses tor the Open 
University Individually planned 
programmes, guidance bv graduate 
tutors FREE Prospectus Telephone 
Oxford 54231 or write to 
W M M Milligan, MBE. MA. 
Principal, Dept CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, 0X2 CPR 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

BA Honours Degree 
in Economics 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Bxchanges. tor Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law. Costing, 
banking, Insurance Marketing, GCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Write today lor details or advice, 
staling subjects in which Interested 
to . 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G92), St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4. Tel 01 -248 C874. 
(Founded 1910) 


This three year full-time course 
has been designed particularly 
for those wishing to pursue a 
career in economics In the 
spheres of business, industry 
or the public service 

Full details may be obtained 
from : The Registrar, School 
of Business Studies, City of 
London Polytechrir, 84 
Moorgate. London, EC2M 6SQ. 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


CHESS Centre Sale, 3 Harcourl 
Street, Wl. 01-402 5393 



RESEARCH or Consultancy ? MA 
i Development Economics) Post¬ 
graduate Diploma and BSc 
(Economics). Aged 26. Travelled 
worldwide Seeks position Box 2422 


WELL TRAVELLED young man, 22. 
recently returned from Overland 
Journey to THAILAND seeks Interesting 
and remunerative job where travel 
experience would be an advantage. 

Box 2423 


THE ASSOCIATION OF GILT-EDGED 
SECURITY HOLDERS, LTD, invites 
submission of Essays on " Economic 
Effects of past issue of Undated 
Irredeemable Govt & Local Authority 
Stocks " Basic research will he 
required. Entries to be submitted 
not later than May 15th. First 
prize will be £500 nominal of 3^ 
War Loan (1952 or after) or £200 and 
two runner-up prizes of £200 
nominal same stock For actual 
terms of reference write Terence 
Bryant, 30 Charlton Mead Drive, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol Tel 
622579 


CALL from a Chief Executive to 
mainstream management centre 
International marketing and 
management Managing Director, 
Graduate, seeks visiting Professorship 
or Consultancy to develop Lccturp, 
Seminar, Research involvement No 
remuneration Ideal springboard to 
integrate academic business philosophy 
and activity Box 2424 


COMMITTEE OF LONDON 
CLEARING BANKS 

NOTICE k hereby given that the 
maximum rate of interest allowed 
by the undermentioned Lo-rdon 
Clearing Banks on deposit*, which 
must be lodged for a minimum 
period ot seven days and be subject 
to a minimum notice of withdrawal 
of seven days, will be FOUR per 
cent per annum until further notice. 

Barclays Bank Limited 
Coutts & Co. 

Lloyds Bank Limited 
Midland Bank Limited 
National Westminster Bank Limited 
Williams & Glyn’s Bank Limited 

R. K. C. GIDDINGS 
1st April, 1971. Secretary. 


RESEARCH and PERSONAL 
ASSISTANT needed by MP 
(Conservative) to help with the writing 
of books speeches, news and letters. 

A good degree In Economics and 
Secretarial knowledge an advantage 
Diligence and accuracy essential. 
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TENDER 


Institute de Acueductos y Alcantarillados Nacionales 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM FOR THE CITY OF PANAMA 


Notice is hereby given that the Instituto de Acueductos y 
Alcantarillados Nacionales (I'DAAN). Republic of Panama, 
will receive applications for prequalification from contractors 
who may wish to enter in international bidding for one or 
more of the following proposed contracts . 

1 For construction of a raw water pumping station, 
water treatment plant and treated water pumping 
station. 

a. The raw water pumping station will be constructed 
in Madden Lake located about 21 kilometres north 
of Panama City The structure will be located in 
approximately 30 metres of water and will contain 
screen gates and pumping facilities and a service 
crane. The pumping facilities will include three 
30 MGD vertical turbine pumps equipped with 700 
horsepower motors. Two units will be variable 
speed and one will be constant speed. A trans¬ 
former, motor control centre, 30-ton capacity 
travelling crane and a 75 metre long access bridge 
will also be included 

b. A water treatment plant will be located approxi¬ 
mately 1.2 km south of the raw water pumping 
station. The plant will include screens, rapid mixing, 
flocculation basins, sedimentation basins, filters, 
clear wells, chemical building containing chemical 
feed and storage facilities, administration building 
including a supervisory control system, and super¬ 
intendent's residence. A treated water pumping 
station will be constructed as part of the clear 
well and will contain four 22 MGD vertical turbine 
pumps equipped with 1500 horsepower constant 
speed motors. Electrical switchgear, motor control 
centres and transformers will be included. 

2. For construction of largo diameter pipelines from the 
raw water pumping station to the water treatment 
plant and from the water treatment plant to the City 
of Panama. 

a. 60 in diameter raw water pipeline approximately 

1.2 km ir length. 

b. 66 in diameter treated water pipeline approximately 

21.2 km in length. 

c. Appurtenant facilities including a surge tank and 
pressure reduction station. 

3. For construction of a 10 million gallon reinforced 
concrete water storage reservoir located near the 
City of Panama. The reservoir will be cylindrical and 
covered and constructed above ground. Grading of 
the site will be covered under a separate contract 
and will be completed prior to construction of the 
reservoir. 


4. For construction of distribution system piping in and 
near the City of Panama. Approximately 10.7 km of 
pipeline ranging in size from 30 to 54 inches in diameter 
will be required. Line size valves will also be included. 

All equipment and materials that will be used or incorpor¬ 
ated in the project will be furnished by the contractor and 
will be exempt from Panamanian taxes. Suitability of equip¬ 
ment and materials from various manufacturers for incor¬ 
poration in the project will be reviewed by the engineers 
prior to completion of the drawings and specifications. 

The Republic of Panama has received a loan from the 
US Agency for International Development (AID) for finan¬ 
cing approximately two thirds of the project. The balance 
will be financed from local funds. 

Costs incurred outside of Panama will be paid in US 
dollars. Costs incurred in Panama will be paid in Panamanian 
balboas, a freely convertible currency which is on par with 
the US dollar The local funds may be used to procure 
goods and services for the project which shall have their 
source and origin in countries included in Code 935 of the 
AID Geographic Code Book as in effect at the time orders 
are placed for such goods and services. Funds from the 
AID loan shall be used exclusively to finance the procure¬ 
ment of goods and services having both their source and 
origin in countries included in Code 941 of the AID 
Geographic Code Book. All project funds may be used for 
procurement of goods and services which have their source 
and origin in the Republic of Panama or the USA. 

Firms who intend to submit a proposal for the perform¬ 
ance of this work, will be required to register in accordance 
with Panamanian Law. 

It is anticipated that drawings and specifications will be 
completed, ready for bidding, in October 1971. 

Contractors who consider themselves qualified, should 
apply by letter to Consagua, Apartado 3393, Panama 4. 
Panama, for prequalification documents. They should 
stipulate the contract or contracts for which they seek 
prequalification. 

These documents must be completed and returned to 
Consagua at the above address by June 15, 1971, for 
evaluation. Contractors considered qualified will be notified 
and bid documents will be made available when completed. 
Bids will be received from prequalified bidders only. 

Copies of the design report prepared by the engineers 
may be examined by contractors and/or manufacturers in 
the offices of Consagua in Panama City and in the offices 
of Metcalf & Eddy in Palo Alto, California; Boston, 
Massachusetts and New York, NY, and in the offices of VTN 
Orange County in Irvine, California. 

Ad&n A. Arjona Ch 
Executive Director 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of St Andrews 

Institute of Economic and Social Research 

Applications arc invited for two LEVERHULME FELIjO WSHIPS IN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, - each tenable for five years Salary 
scale £1,701-£2,100 with provision for travel Applications, with the 
names of three referees, should la* lodged by April 00, 1071, with the 
Secretary of the University, College Gate, St Andrews, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


University of Edinburgh 

Department of Economic History 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in the above 
Department, tenable from October 1, 1071 Salary scale : £1,491-13,417 
per annum, together with superannuation benefits 
Applications by letter (three copies), together with the names of two 
referees, should be sent to the Secretary to the University, Old College. 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. EH8 9YL, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. The closing date for applications is April 28, 1071. 
Please quote reference 1021. 



commercial deoarlmeM 

The CEGB have established a new Division under a Director-Genoial responsible to the 
Executive of the Board for the design and construction ot the Board's power stations, 
the Division has about 2,000 employees and is responsible for dll aspects of a large 
number of multi-million £ contracts. The Commercial Department of the new Division is 
headed by a Director responsible to the Director-Genoial for commercial and financial 
services throughout the Division The Department will be divided into two branches -■ 
a Contracts Branch and a Finance Branch Applications are invited for the posts of 
Heads of these Branches. 

HEAD 01 CONTRACTS BRANCH 

This Branch will be responsible for providing a comprehensive service to ensure sound 
commercial practice throughout the Division, and will alloc ate Contracts Officers to 
Project Teams working on each power station It will also provide common services on 
procedures, trading agreements, terms and conditions of contract, and will keep methods 
and forms of contract under review to meet changing requirements 




This Branch will be responsible tor providing financial and accountancy services 
throughout the D.vision, and will have a functional link with the Board's Financial 
Controller In addition to the normal accountancy and budgetary control functions, the 
Branch will assist m maintaining and improving controls over capital expenditure, 
currently running at about £200m p a , and in developing management accounting 
techniques to enable performance and costs to be properly analysed and monitored. 

Candidates must have had substantial experience of the relevant aspects of major 
projects and must possess energy, initiative, qualifications and managerial ability 
commensurate with these highly challenging tasks 

The Head Office of the Division is at present in London, but it is planned to move to 
another location in approximately two years' time 

The salary for these appointments will be within the range £4212 to £5190 per annum. 

Applications stating full relevant details and present salary lo N Berryman, 

Personnel Officer (Headquarters), Central Electricity Generating Board, Sudbury House, 
15 Newgate Street, London E.C.I., by 26 April 1971. Quote Ref AA/89 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


The University of 
Manchester 

Lecturer in 
Economic History 

Applications Invited lor this 
post for which quailUcailons in 
American Economic History are 
necessary. Salary range of 
£1,491-£3,417 p.a. FSSU 
Duties commence as soon as 
possible Further particulars 
and application forms (return¬ 
able by April 23rd) from the 
Registrar. The University. 
Manchester, Ml 3 9PL Quote 
reference 71/71/E 


University of 
Surrey 

Lecturer in 
Economic Statistics 

Applications are invited lor 
the above post, tenable from 
October, 1911 Candidates 
should be qualified to teach 
statistics and econometrics at 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels and have researcli 
interests in the application of 
quantitative economics Some 
practical experience of 
statistical analysis (In govern¬ 
ment or industry) will be 
advantageous 

Salary scale . £1,491-£3,417 

(FSSU). 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Registrar (LPG), University of 
Surrey, Guildford, to whom 
applications with the names 
of two referees should be sent 
by May 1, 1971 


She’ll be a pretty 
rare bird 


For a start we’d like her to 
have a degree with two years in 
Industry, direct sales promotion 
or market research experience. 
She's got to have perseverance, 
an analytical mind, and a 
lot of initiative. If she can add 
foreign languages and experi¬ 
ence of living abroad, all the 
better 

She'll Join a new and 
unusual young International 
marketing team, based near 
London Airport. She'll set up 
and run a new direct mail 
function and be immediately 
responsible to the Marketing 
Director 

We'll give her training and 
a starting salary between 
£l,400-£2.000 depending on her 
ability and experience It’s a 
rare opportunity to make a 
career in marketing ! 

Write nr phone for an 
application form to - 

Michael Berrlgan, Personnel 
Manager. O. D. PETERS A 
CO LTD, Mill Street, Slough. 
Bucks. Tel : Slough 34511 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Sunderland Polytechnic 
Department of Social Sciences and Languages 
Principal or Senior Lecturer in Economics 
Lecturer (Grade I or II) in Economic* 

Duties will mainly involve teaching economics on an honours 
CNAA course in economics. Candidates for the first post should 
have had previous experience of teaching in degree courses. 
Candidates for the second post should have a good first degree 
in economics and hove done some postgraduate work in the 
subject 

Research is encouraged and time is made available for this 

Salaries will be in accordance with the Burnham Technical 
Scale . 

Principal Lecturer — £?.802-£3.142 (bar to £3.567) 

Senior Lecturer — C2.537-C2.872 

Lecturer Grade II - E1.947-f2.537 

Lecturor Grade I — £1,230-£2,020 with increments 

for approved qualifications 
and experience. 

The Education Authority is prepared to help the successful 
candidates with removal expense^, and temporary lodging allow¬ 
ance 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Chief Administrative Officer. Sunderland Polytechnic. 
Chester Road. Sunderland, SRI 3SD. and should be returned not 
later than April 21, 1971 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 88 to 95 

FINANCIAL 

ANALYSTS 

London 

We are looking for men of high calibre with a 
depth of experience in capital investment 
appraisal and financial analysis to join the Finance 
Directorate of the Gas Council's Economic 
Planning Division. Suitable candidates are likely 
to have a professional accountancy qualification 
and/or a University or Business School degree in 
economics, business administration or an asso¬ 
ciated subject. 

• 

The work is stimulating and involves liaison with 
senior management of other disciplines. Suc¬ 
cessful applicants will be responsible forcarrying 
out capital investment appraisals and financial 
studies in the context of the Industry's Develop¬ 
ment Plan relating to £250 million per annum on 
capital projects and a turnover of £800 million 
per annum. 

Commencing salaries will be negotiated but it is 
unlikely that anyone not already earning £3,000 
p.a. will have the necessary experience for this 
position. 


Please write or telephone for an application form 
to The Personnel Officer, The Gas Council, 59 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W1A 
2AZ. Tel: 01 -723 7030, quoting reference F/709. 


GAS COUNCIL 


V * 


•••• 
• •• 

Sheffield Polytechnic • 9 

SHEFFIELD CENTRE FOR • • • 

INNOVATION AND PRODUCTIVITY 

APPOINTMENT OF 

DIRECTOR 

The Sheffield Centre for Innovation and Productivity 
will bring together into a single organisation the existing 
agencies of Small Firms Centre, Industrial Liaison Centre 
and Automation Advisory Centre. '1 he two latter arc 
(urrently supported by and associated with the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry. The Centre will be concerned 
with maintaining and developing existing services lu 
industry, particularly small and medium sized hnns in the 
South Yorkshire area. It will provide advice, assistance 
and information in matters relating to improvement of 
productivity, to innovation and technological change and 
management services. 

The Director will be appointed, in the first instance, for 
a period of live years. 

Salary (t orresponding to Grade VI Department) — 

41 070-114,1 'jo. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary (Ref. E), Sheffield Polytechnic, Pond 
Street, Sheffield, SI 1WB, to whofn they should be 
returned within the next 14 days. 


FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF 
NIGERIA 

FEDERAL OFFICE 
OF STATISTICS 

TRAIHINS 

OFFICER 

Training Officers are required by the 
Federal Office of Statistics to plan and 
execute approved projects in the field of 
Fconomic/Official Statistics and to train 
indigenous Statisticians. 

Candidates must have an honours degree 
in Economics (with Statistics as a special 
subject) or a degree in Economics plus a 
Diploma in Statistics with at least five years 
postgraduate experience. 

Salary is fixed at £N 2,400 p.a. Allowances 
and gratuity are also payable. 

Appointment will be on contract; free 
passages for officer and family; generous 
home leave ; free medical treatment; accom¬ 
modation provided. 

For full details and application forms write 
to the Recruitment Attache, Nigeria High 
Commission (Recruitment Section). 9 
Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Sheffield Polytechnic 


The University 
of Sussex 

CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

READER IN 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Applications are invited from highly qualified 
graduates with experience in management teaching 
and research, consultancy and/or industry. 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
further develop the research and higher degree 
work of the Centre whiich is multi disciplinary in 
staffing. 

Application forms and further particulars are 
available from : 

The Secretary, 

Sheffield Polytechnic, 

Pond Street Sheffield, SI 1WB 


The University of Manchester 

Research Studentships and Grants in Economic and Social 
Studies 

Applications arc invited lor these awards for research in Economics, 
Economic Statistics, Government, Social Administration, Social 
Anthropolgy, Sociology, or the Economics and Organisation of Business, 
tenable lor one year In the first instance, and renewable for a further 
period not exceeding two vears The awards are normally of the value 
of a State SLudenLship In Arts Subjects or an SSRC Studentship, 
as appropriate They are offered to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bac'iclor or Master in Lnls or any other approved University 
Particulars and application forms from the Registrar. The University, 
Manchester, M13 9PL • forms returnable by June 1st, but effort will be 
made to consider late applications from candidates who have had to 
await degree results. Quote reference 72/71/E 


|#£||T COUNTY 
liCll I COUNCIL 


Planning Department 



Planning Research and 
Information Services 

A vacancy exists for an econometric ian/mathematirian or 
mathematical statistician to work on the mathematical appli¬ 
cations of models in planning. The succeseful applicant should 
be interested in the development and practical applications 
of models as a guide to planning decisions, and should 
have considerable postgraduate experience, preferably but 
not necessarily in the planning field. The post is a senior 
one in the Counfcyfi Policy and Research Division and tin- 
salary will be within the range of £2,364 to £3,150. 

A casual user car allowance is payable and grants arc 
made towards removal expenses. 

Applications, giving names and addresses of two referees, 
should be sent under “ confidential *’ cover to the County 
Planning Officer, County Hall, Maidstone by April 30, 
>97*- 

* t*' 


Economist 

Two year fellowship from Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1971, to work jointly 
with Centre and Economics 
faculty on development of new 
teaching techniques anil 
materials for Introductory 
Economics courses. Some teach¬ 
ing Scale £ 1,491-£2,316 per 
annum 

Send curriculum vitae and 
two references as soon as pos¬ 
sible to The Establishment 
Officer, Essex House, University 
of Sussex, Palmer. Brighton, 
BN1 6QQ, quoting reference 
990/3. 


Ahmadu Bello 
University 

NIGERIA 


Applications are Invited for five 
posts of REA DER/8ENIOU 
LECTURER ' LECTURER / 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONO¬ 
MICS. Preference given to 
specialists In Monetary Econo¬ 
mics, Labour Economics, 
Economic Theory and Economic 
History. Salary scales: Header 
£N2,750 p a . Senior Lecturer 
£N2.275-£N2.575 p.a.; Lecturer 
£Nl,200-£N2.17S p a. Assistant 
Lecturer £N950-£N1,150 p.a. 
<£N0=£7 sterling) Salaries 
supplemented In range £350- 
£825 p a (sterling) and educa¬ 
tion allowances and children's 
holiday visit passages payable 
in appropriate case by British 
Government Family passages , 
various allowances . superan¬ 
nuation scheme . biennial over¬ 
seas leave Detailed applications 
(six coplcB) naming three ref¬ 
erees by April 29, 1971, to 

Inter-University Council, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road, Lon¬ 
don. W1P ODT, from whom 
particulars are available. 


University of 
Melbourne 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Kilmany Scholarship 

Qualifications : Degree in 

Economics. Preference will be 
given to candidates proposing 

to undertake research in 
economics or industrial, 

financial or social topics and 
especially In econometric 

research on factors determining 
the growth of the fluctuations 
In the Australian economy. 

Stipend : IA3.000- $7,000 per 

annum for a period of not 
more than two years 

Initial stipend will be 

determined according to age 
and qualifications. 

Further information, including 
details of travelling expenses, 
and conditions of appointment. 
Is available from the Registrar. 
All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Registrar 
(Kilmany Scholarship). The 
University of Melbourne, 

Parkvllle, Victoria 3052. 

Australia 

^Applications close on May IS. 


The New University 

ULSTER 

Chair in Economics 

with special interest in Econo¬ 
metrics. 

Applications are Invited for 
appoiuLment to a Ohalr I 11 
Economics in the School of 
Social Sciences 

Salary will be within the 
professorial range (minimum 
£4,533) with FBSU. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
The New University of Ulster. 
Coleraine, Northern Ireland, to 
whom applications, Including 
Lhe names and addresses of 
three referees, should be sent 
not later than April 23, 1971 
(Reference : 71/32) 


University College 

LONDON 

Joint Unit for Planning 
Research 

Following a pilot investigation 
vucanlces exist in a multi¬ 
disciplinary team to researcli 
into problems of functional 
obsolescence in housing 

Research Assistant, Grade 1 

Candidates must have a first 
degree In economics with some 
postgraduate experience, pref¬ 
erably In the field of urban or 
housing economics Average 
salary £1,930 FSSU superan¬ 
nuated. 

Research Assistant Grade II 

First degree, preferably In 
statistics with some program¬ 
ming experience He or she will 
be mainly responsible for data 
processing and computation 
leading to proposed simulation 
exercises Average salary £1,558 
FSSU superannuated. 

Further Information telephone 
01-387 26G9 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 88 to 95 


ECONOMICS OF SHEEP 
AND SHEEP/CATTLE 
SYSTEMS 

AN TORAS TALUNTAIS (The 
Agricultural Institute) Invites appli¬ 
cations for the above post In its 
Western Research Centra. The 
appointee will study the economics 
of sheep and sheep/cattie systems 
with particular reftrence to animal 
production in the west of Ireland. 
Appointment up to and Including 
Sanior Research Officer level (salary 
scale 12,685 x £104—'C3,309 x £21— 
£3,330) depending on qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. Marriage 
and children's allowances. Non* 
contributory pension scheme and 
provision for widows' and orphans' 
pens'ons. Special pension arrange¬ 
ments can be made for an FSSU 
member or a member of a suitably 
Insured pension scheme. 

ESSENTIAL: Honours University 

deg-ae, or equivalent, in Economics, 
Commerce, Agricultural Economics 
or Agricultural Science (with post¬ 
graduate training In agricultural 
economics). 

Application forms and further 
particulars obtainable from the 
Director, An Foras Taluntais, 33 
Marrlon Road, Dublin 4 (telephone 
693222) Latest date for receipt of 
completed application forms May 7. 
1971. 
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COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mineral Securities 
Australia Limited 

(In Liquidation) 


The Liquidator of Mineral 
Securities Australia Limited (In 
Liquidation) advises that the 
undermentioned assets of the 
Company and of other vendors 
are available for purchase. 


These assets comprise four (4) parcels 
of shares in four (A) public mining com* 
panics listed on the major Australian Stock 
Exchanges. In the case of three of the 
companies, namely Aberfoyle Limited. 
Cudgen R Z Limited and Robe River 
Limited, the parcels of shares are majority 
and controlling interests in each company 
and in the case of the fourth company. 
Consolidated Rutile Limited, this is 
presently a subsidiary company of Cudgen 
R Z Limited. 


THE FOUR PARCELS OF SHARES ARE : 


100 % 

100% 
100 % 
51 X 
50 3% 
50 2% 


Parcel No. I. Aberfoyle Limited: 

3.820.999 fully paid shares of SO cents 
each and 988.193 contributing shares of 50 
cents each paid to 20 cents per share in 
the capital of Aberfoyle Limited represent* 
ing 54 0% and 612/. of the issued fully 
paid and contributing shares respectively In 
the capital of the Company. 

The companies in the Aberfoyle Group 
and the percentage shareholding in each of 
these companies held by Aberfoyle Limited 
are at follows. 

Aberfoyle Tin N L 
Storeys Creek Tin Mining Co. 

N. L 

Aberfoyle Management Pty. Ltd 
Ardlethan Tin N L. 

Cleveland Tin N L 
Golden Plateau N L. 

North Australian Uranium Cor¬ 
poration N L (in Liquidation) 95 1% 
Paringa Mining and Exploration 
Company Limited 44 8% 

Australian Antimony Corporation 
Limited 14 3% 

Aberfoyle Limited is Incorporated In 
Victoria and the group of companies that 
it owns and/or controls operate a number 
of tin and wolfram mines m Tasmania and 
New South Wales together with a sold 
and sliver mine In Queensland The Group 
Is one of the major producers of tin and 
wolfram in Australia 

Group results for the year ended 30th 
tune. 1970. as disclosed by the Annual 
Report were*. 

Tin In concentrates 2.936 tons 

Tungstic Oxide 564 tons 

Copper in concentrates 717 tons 

Gold 15.317 ozs. 

Sliver 35.722 ois. 

Total realisation value of concentrates: 

$A 13.660.442 

Net Profit of Aberfoyle Limited after 
deducting depreciation and provision 
for Income tax SA4.465.466 

Parcel No. 2. Cudgen R. Z. Limited: 


7.476.999 ordinary shares of 50 cents each 
In the capital of Cudgen A. Z. Limited 
representing 59.8% of the Issued ordinary 
shares In the capital of the Company. 

Cudgen R Z Limited Is Incorporated in 
New South Wales and the companies In 
the Cudgen R Z./Consolidated Rutile 
Group and the percentage shareholding In 
each of these companies held by Cudgen 
R Z. Limited' are as follows: 

Consolidated Rutile Limited 50 005% 
Cudgen Rutile (No 2) Pty Ltd. 100% 


Mlnsands Exploration Pty. Ltd. 50 00% 
(remaining 50".. owned by 
Consolidated Rutile Ltd ) 

Mineral Sales Pty Ltd. 31.00% 

(further 31% owned by 
Consolidated Rutile Ltd ) 

Stradbroke Rutile Pty. Ltd Nil 

(100% owned by Consolidated 
Rutile Ltd.) 

The Cudgen/Consolidated Rutile Group 
conduct a number of beachtands mining 
operations In northern New South Wales 
and on North Stradbroke Island off the 
south coast of Queensland This Group Is 
one of the major beach sands mining 
organisations in Australia. 

Group remits for the year ended 30th 
|une. 1970. as disclosed by the Annual 
Report were 
Cudgen R. Z. Limited 
Sand mined (tons) 4,685.869 

Head grade (% heavy minerals) 3 97% 

Rutile produced (tons) 40.9S2 

Zircon produced (tons) 40.056 

Consolidated Rutile Ltd. 

Sand mined (tons) 11.037 877 

Head grade (% heavy minerals) 3 2S% 
Rutile produced (tons) SI 782 

Zircon produced (tons) 23.585 

Net group profit after deducting deprecia¬ 
tion provisions for depletion and possible 
losses In value of mining tenement* and 
provisions for Income tax $A2 948,136 

Parcel No. 3. Consolidated Rutile 
Limited: 

700.420 ordinary shares of 50 rents each 
In the capital of Consolidated Rutile Limited 
representing 8 2% of the Issued ordinary 
shares In the capital of the Company 
Consolidated Rutile Limited is In* 
corporated in Queensland and. as indicated 
above, it is a subsidiary company of Cudgen 
R.Z Limited The net profit of Con¬ 
solidated Rutile Limited for the year ended 
3§th |une. 1970. as disclosed by the Annual 
Report after deducting depreciation, losses 
on sale of fixed assets and diminution of 
investments was SA2.295.971 Details of 
production of Consolidated Rutile Limited 
are set out above. 

Pared No. 4. Roba River Limited: 

21.514.500 fully paid shares of SA1 each 
and 1.150.000 coptributlng shares of $AI 
each paid to 10 cents per share in the 
capital of Robe River Limited representing 
72.9% and 10.9% of the issued fully paid 
and contributing shares respectively In the 
capital of the Company. 

Robe River Limited is incorporated in 
the Australian Capital Territory and is a 
participant with Cliffs Western Australian 
Mining Co Pty. Ltd. (a subsidiary of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company of Cleveland. 
Ohio, USA). Mitsui Iron Ore Develop* 
ment Pty Ltd (a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Mitsui and Co. Ltd of Japan) and Mt. 
Enid Iron Co Pry. Ltd in the Robe River 
Iron Ore Project In Western Australia 
having a 35% Interest therein. The Joint 
venture participants have secured contracts 
for the supply of 86 7 million tons of iron 
ore pellets and 36J million tons of prepared 
sinter fines to certain Japanese steel mills to 
be delivered bttween 1972*1992 and 
1972*1985 respectively. 


inf all or any of these asstti to 
apply for registration with the Liquidator 
m a registered tenderer. All applications 
for registration must be made In writing 
or by telex or cable to tho Liquidator 
at the undermentioned address and should 
be submitted as soon as possible so is to 
ensure that tendars are lodged by registered 
tenderers by the dosing data, vlt* 30th 
June. 1971. 

Intending applicants art advised that 
except m special circumstances applications 
for registration as a registered tenderer 
cannot be received later than 14th May. 
1971 Each applicant for registration may 
apply to register as a registered tenderer In 
respect of shares In any one or more of the 
above four parcels and each application for 
registration should indicate the name of the 
company or companies in respect of which 
registration is sought 
Upon registration all registered tenderers 
will be¬ 
ta) Forwarded a form of general condi¬ 
tions of tender and will be invited to 
submit a tender or tenders subject 
to such general conditions 

(b) Furnished with copies of the latest 
financial, technical and other informs* 
tion concerning the operations of the 
company or companies on a confiden¬ 
tial bans. 

(c) Afforded an opportunity by appoint¬ 
ment of an on-site inspection of the 
mining operations (subject to the 
approval of the Liquidator) 

The attention of interested parties Is 
drawn to the following matters which are 
set out in detail in the general conditions 
of tender 

(a) Tenders may be submitted by 
registered tenderers for 

(0 All of the abovementioned 
four parcels of shares in one 
block, or 

(li) Any one or more of the above- 
mentioned four parcels of 
shares separately, or 
(ill) Not lets than 100.000 shares in 
any one or more of the above- 
vnentioned four parcels of 
shares. 

(b) Tenders close at 12 noon (Australian 
Eastern Standard Time) on Wednes¬ 
day. 30th June. 1971. and must re¬ 
main open for acceptance until 12 
midnight on Wednesday. 7th July, 
1971 

(c) Warranty as to good title. 

(d) Highest or any other tender not 
necessarily accepted. 

(e) Verification of exact number of 
shares available by 14th May. 1971 

NOTE (a) Registration as a registered 
tenderer Is entirely without commitment 
or obligation 

(b) Any enquiries should be directed to the 
Liquidator at the undermentioned 
address. 

(c) All applications for registration at a 
registered tenderer will be treated In 
the strictest confidence, and flail security 
of all telax messages is assured 

(d) All references to currency ere In Aus¬ 
tralian Dollars. 

Deledi 6th April, 1*71. 

I. N. lomhen. llqoMatnr. 

NkwraH fecarltiee AmtraNe Limited 
(In LlqnMatlen). 


■ nrn mvwwiw wn Benin or inc company, 
the secured creditors ahd other vendor* 
thereof hereby Invite* aH companies, cor¬ 
porations and parsons interested in purchas- 


BMn.YEr* 

AUSTRALIA. 

Telex 21*61. Telephe n e 10IS2. 
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United 

California 

Bank 

Annual 

Report,1910 

-highligbts: 


The Year 1970 was 
characterized by change. 

The state of California 
experienced slower economic 
growth, and the national 
economy reflected all the 
symptoms of a recession. An 
extremely restrictive money 
situation during the first half 
of 1970 gave way to a general 
increase in the supply of lendable 
funds during the closing months 
of the year. 

Financial results from 
normal operations for 1970 were 
excellent. 

Income before securities 
transactions was $31,451,748. 
This was a 7.3 percent increase 
over 1969. 

However, United California 
Bank's otherwise excellent year 
was marred by the discovery in 
late August that several officers 
of its 58 percent-owned Swiss 
subsidiary, United California 
Bank in Basel AG, had engaged 
in unauthorized and concealed 
transactions which resulted in 
substantial losses. 


The United California Bank 
Board of Directors in Los Angeles 
voted (in September, 1970) to 
authorize payment of up to $40 
million of UCB’3 funds in order 
to protect the depositors and 
creditors of the Basel bank. 

Management still believes 
that the $40 million authorized, 
together with the net assets of 
the foreign subsidiary and 
insurance recovery, will be 
sufficient to protect the 
depositors and creditors. 

At the end of 1970, UCB 
resources totaled $5,252,537,906, 
and the resources of our 
parent corporation, Western 
Bancorporation, totaled more 
than $11 billion. 

UCB: Commitment to the future. 

There are no magic formulas 
for financial or any other kind of 
advancement. At UCB, 
advancement and growth are 
based on the philosophy of 
employing the most competent 
people, giving them the best 
training, providing them 
with extensive management 
development, and preparing 
them to anticipate and to meet 
change effectively. 

While the challenges of 1970 
were many, those for the year 
ahead may be greater and far 
more demanding. Nevertheless, 
we continue to be optimistic 
about future opportunities and 
hope you share our enthusiasm. 




FRANK L. KING 

Chairman of thr Board 


CLIFFORD TWBTER 

Srnior Via* Chairman 
of thr Board 


/ ~7 f 

h-WBUSL NORMAN BARKER, JR. 
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CMS9lidat0dStat«llieilt«fCWHlltlM P^TSi.mo 

Cash and due from banka. $1,311,460,841 


Investment securities: 

U.S. Treasury securities. 254,652,480 

Securities of other U.S. Government agencies and corporations. 5,261,112 

Obligations of states and political subdivisions. 878,691,920 

Other securities. 18,025,847 

Total investment securities. 661,480,869 

Trading account securities. 139,211,716 

Loans. 2,760,682,588 

Federal funds sold and securities purchased 

under agreements to resell . 76,760,000 

Bank premises and equipment. 102,966,166 

Customers' acceptances liability. 115,689,470 

Other assets. 94,407,332 

Total Assets. $5,252,587,906 


Deposits: 

Demand deposits in domestic offices. $2,130,120,047 

Savings deposits in domestic offices. 794,649,489 

Time deposits in domestic offices. 1,067,812,115 * 

Deposits in foreign office . 874,807,512 

Total deposits. 4,366,889,163 

Federal funds purchased and securities 

sold under agreements to repurchase. 172,848,657 

Bank’s acceptances outstanding. 116,553,064 

Mortgages payable . 10,134,766 

Liability for securities sold. 82,215,791 

Other liabilities . 187,048,480 

Total Liabilities. 4,885,189,921 

Reserve for loan losses. 56,577,894 

Capital notes. 70,000,000 

Capital stock at stated value. 100,934,200 

Surplus. 101,504,050 

Undivided profits. 88,331,841 

Total equity capital. 240,770,091 

Total Capital. 810,770,091 

Total Liabilities, Reserve, and Capital. $5,262,537,906 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Boarri of Directors 

NORMAN BARKER, JR. 

Preeident 


ASA V. CALL 

Director 

Pacific Mutual 

Life Insurance Company 

EDWARD W. CARTER 

President 

Broadway-Hale Storee, Inc. 

VICTOR M. CARTER 

Pereonal Inveetmente, 
charitable and philanthropic 
activities 

JAMES F. CRAFTS 

Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
Fireman'e Fund Ineurance 
Company 


JOHN K. GUSTAFSON 

Chairman of the Board 
Homeetake Mining Company 

STANTON G. HALE 

Preeident 

Pacific Mutual 

Life Ineurance Company 

DANIEL J. HAUGHTON 

Chairman of the Board 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

C. LESTER HOGAN 

Preeident , Chief Executive 
Officer 

Fairchild Camera A 
Inetrument Carp. 

J. K. HORTON 

Chairman of the Board 
Southern California 
Edieon Company 


HARRY T. KENDALL, JR. ANDREW D. ORRICK 


Executive Vice Preeident, 
Operatione 
Potlatch Foreete, Inc . 

FRANK L. KING 

Chairman of the Board 

E. HERRICK LOW 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

JOHN A. McCONE 

Chairman of the Board 
Hendy International Company 

HENRY T. MUDD 
Chairman of the Board 
Cyprue Mince Corporation 

H. EVERETT OLSON 

Chairman of the Board 
and Preeident 
Carnation Company 


Orrtck, Herrington , 
Rowley A Sutcliffe 
Attorneye 


C. WESLEY POULSON 

Preeident 

Coldwell Banker and Company 

CHARLES B. THORNTON 

Chairman of the Board 
Litton Induetriee, Inc. 

NORMAN J. TRAVIS 

Chairman of the Board 
United Statee Borax A 
Chemical Corporation 

CLIFFORD TWETER 

Senior Vibe Chairman 
of the Board 


LOS ANGELBS HEADQUARTERS r 
000 South wring Street 
Loo Aneeles, California 90014 
Phone 913 • 034-0111 



SAN FRANCISCO HEADQUARTERS 
405 Montfonoery Street 
San Frondooo, California 94104 
Phone 416 • 897-3038 




































ORDINARY BRANCH 

£35 per £1000 sum assured 


EQUITY POLICY 

£53 per £1000 sum assured 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

£2.50 per £100 on death claims 
£3.00 per £100 on maturity claims 


SPECIAL BONUSES 
r*SB IN ALL CASES 


SECURITY FOR YOUR FAMILY . 
INVESTMENT FOR YOU 

Note: Very favourable benefits for short term contracts. 
For further details apply to your local office: 


WESLEYAN & 
GENERAL 

INSURANCE 

CHIEF OFFICE-BIRMINGHAM 
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Europe’s largest Spain’s most 
modern convention, business 
and pleasure oriented hotel 



The Melia Castilla the city 
within a city'' in the heart of 
Europe’s convention city 
- Madrid - 


Especially designed and constructed for 
business and pleasure. Ideally suited for 
conventions, congresses and business 
meetings. 13.600 square foot Convention 
hall, smaller meeting rooms, private offices 
with secretarial service. 

1.000 luxury rooms and suites with private 
bath and T. V... 

And for your relaxation, shopping arcade, 
night club, swimming pool, sauna and 15 

more luxurious hotels located in Spain's 
finest* resorts: 

Melia Hotels 

nr on A mi Europe's fastest 
U r 5rAIN growing hotel group 

Hotel MELIA T0RREM0LIN08 - Hotel MELIA MADRID - Apartotel MELIA 
MAGALUF (Mallorca)-Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL CABALLO 
BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Marfa - Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA - Mo¬ 
tel MELIA EL HIDALGO (Valdepeftas-Castilla) - Hotel AGUADULCE (Al- 
merfa) - Hotel S’ARGAMASSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE (Almuftdcar-Costa 
del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) - Hotel SOL y NIEVE (Sierra Neva¬ 
da)-Hotel OLID MELIA (Valladolid)-Apartotel MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid) 
Hotel MELIA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbella) 
Reservations available through all leading travel agents in 
your country. Or: Utell International (U. K.) Ltd. Dept. X, 18 
Berkeley St.-London, W. 1. Tel: 01-4992151. Or write to: Ma¬ 
nuel Coronado. V. P. Marketing, Melia Hotels (Melia Building). 
25 Prlncesa St., Mb drid-8, Spain. Tel: 2485800, Telex: 27333. 
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Wynncor Limited 

Incorporated in Hong Kong 


Wynncor Limited, which owns the Hong Kong Hilton Hotel, 
recently announced the results for the year ended 31st 
December 1970. 

The main features of the Financial Accounts for the year 
to 31st December 1970 and of the Statement of the Chairman 
are shown below. 



1970 

1969 


HKS 

1 IKS 

Issued Capital 

15.400,000 shares ofHK$5each 
(1969 14,000.000 shares; 

1 for 10 bonus in April. 1970) 

77.000,000 

70.000.000 

Net Earnings after taxation 

12.842.497 

11.207.393 

Representing per share 

earnings of 

0 83 

0 80 

Cost of Dividends 

12,320.000 

11.200,000 

Representing dividend per 

share of 

0 80 

0 80 

Retained Earnings 

8.242.735 

7.720.238 


Record profits 

Profits for 1970 reached an all time high. Total revenue 
was up 6.1 per cent and net earnings for the year after 
taxation were up 14.6 per cent. 

Dividend 

On 15th October 1970, Wynncor Limited paid an interim 
dividend of HK$30 and on 31st March 1971. approved a 
final dividend of HK$50 making a total for the year of 
HK$80 per share as was forecast in the 1969 Chairman s 
Statement. This represents an increase in total distribution to 
Shareholders of 10 per cent by comparison with the previous 
yea. after adjustment for the 10 per cent stock dividend in 
Apnl 1970. 

Competitive position 

During the past year the management made extensive 
alterations and renovations to our 800-bedroom Hong Kong 
Hilton Hotel. The Hotel's competitive position has been 
greatly enhanced by the redecoration programme and in 
conjunction with Hilton management the Hotel is in the best 
possible position to benefit from the expected continued 
growth of tourism throughout the Far Eastern area. 

Current outlook 

During 1970. 927.000 tourists visited Hong Kong and it 
is estimated that visitors will exceed one million by 1972. 
The first two months' operation for 1971 have been favourable 
and bookings for the balance of the year look good. 

Board policy 

The Company is actively engaged in the search for new 
projects and opportunities to expand its activities. Projects 
in Hong Kong, other Far Eastern countries and Australia have 
been studied and some are still under consideration. None 
has yet been found which in the opinion of the Directors 
offers a sufficiently high and assured return to justify invest¬ 
ment by the Company. The Directors feel sure that share¬ 
holders will endorse their view that, although expansion into 
new activities is a major and continuing feature of the Board's 
policy, no commitment of the Company's resources should be 
made unless the forecast return and/or prospects for future 
growth are sufficiently attractive. 


The 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 

Institution 

for mutual life assurance 

The I33 rd Annual General Meeting of The Scottish Provident 
Institution will he held within the Head Office at 6 St. Andrew 
Square. Edinburgh, at 2.30 p.m. on 20th April, 1971. 

The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. J. M. Ross. F.F.A.. F.R.S.E.. which has been issued to Members: 


Record new business figures 

The Scottish Provident can 
take special pride in reporting 
net new sums assured for 1970 
of over £102 million—an increase 
of more than £28 million over the 
previous year's figure, which also 
was a record by a substantial 
margin. This is the first occasion 
on which net new sums assured 
have exceeded £100 million, and 
a particularly encouraging feature 
of the year's new business was 
the correspondingly large increase 
in our new annual premium in 
come to over £2.39 million. 

The events of recent years have 
once again underlined the vitality 
and adaptability of the traditional 
with-profit policy, which has sue 
ceeded in giving first-class *aluc 
in spite of extraordinarily dif¬ 
ficult financial conditions. 


New SPI policies 

A major element in our success 
has been the unique SPI— 
Selected Period Investment— 
assurance policy which continues 
to attract an increasingly large 
number of proposers. It is there 
fore particularly gratifying to be 
able to refer to the recent launch¬ 
ing of the SPI annuity—the Split 
Purchase Investment annuity - 
which is the latest new contract 
introduced by the Scottish 
Provident. This annuity is de 
signed to counter the reluctance 
which many people feel in tying 
up irrevocably a substantial 
amount of capital in an annuity 
fixed for life. We are certain that 
this new-style contract will have 
a wide appeal, especially where a 
joint life and survivor annuity 
is required. 


Annual accounts 

During the year we arranged 
two loans of $5 million each from 
the U.K. subsidiary of a U.S. 
company against two sterling 
loans of £2,083,333 each, for we 
believed that there were favour 
able investment opportunities in 
the U.S. market and that a 
“back to-back" loan arrangement 
provided a more attractive means 
of investing in U.S. securities than 
the premium dollar market. These 
loans were obtained in the latter 
part of the year and had been 
substantially invested in high 


quality U.S. equities by the 
year end. 

A further fall in the value of 
British Government securities 
and ordinary shares during 1970 
has had the effect of reducing our 
investment reserves from some 
£25 million to £19 million. In 
our view this reduction is 
moderate in the circumstances. 
We were able to take advantage 
of the lower prices of ordinary 
shares to invest in them a 
major proportion of the increase 
m funds during the year, and 
investment in fixed-interest stocks 
was also continued. Whilst only a 
comparatively small sum was 
added to our property investments 
during the year, negotiations on 
various propositions had reached 
(he stage where at the end of the 
year the figure for capital com¬ 
mitments contracted for or 
authorised by the Directors 
amounted to over £2.6 million. 


Pensions legislation 

With the change of government 
in the U.K. the previous govern 
menl's proposed national super 
annuation scheme has of course 
been abandoned and we await 
with interest the new govern 
ment’s proposals in relation to 
national pensions. It is a mark 
of civilised society that proper 
provision should be made for 
senior citizens —and that docs not 
mean simply providing the aged 
with the bare necessaries of 
existence. We trust that the 
government’s plans will give ever> 
encouragement to the develop 
ment of properly funded pensions 
schemes providing adequate 
benefits, so that arrangements can 
be made to build up retirement 
pensions during working life 
times and the nation’s savings 
thereby increased. 

It is to be hoped that the U.K. 
government will take an early 
opportunity to bring the legis¬ 
lation governing pensions for the 
self employed, contained in the 
Finance Act of 1956, more into 
line with the new code for em 
ployees* pension schemes and 
also to raise the maximum allow 
able contributions, which arc now 
uite unrealistic. This is another 
eld of particular interest to the 
Institution, for we offer a flexible 
and attractive with-profit “self 
employed*’ pension policy. 


MX) 
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COCOA 

RlMMMUdatfORI If 

O Aucist 1968 - late 4th quarter 

1969 should be bearish. 

October 1119 - be prepared for 
sharp decline. 

December 1999 - lower prices in 
first quarter 1970. 

A March 1970 - be prepared for 
w good price recovery In third 
quarter. Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 

e May 1070 — BUY. 

A Angst! 1970 - Be prepared for 
w sharp price decline around mid- 
September. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Cefclt. ICDNOttAM TMmmi 111-tfMMI 


A bank 

that combines^, 
youthful energy ': :, 
with souadbusiness puimtgossent 
and frtendig, efficient iauw , 
is dgqod bgAk fit 


Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing . 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 


do hUtmmh Witt* 
Don’t gouaffree? 

■ ,' 



THE PATALING RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 

leoued Capital . . . £2.316.625 in 2s shares 

Secretaries and Agents 
Harrisons 9 Croafield. Limited 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND Year ended 31st October 1970 


Profit after tax £1.204,739 

Dividend for year 37$ per cent £828,734 

CROPS Harvested Estimate 

1969/70 1970/71 

Rubber-—lb 28,910,000 28,600,000 

Palm oil and kernels—tons 15,859 18,500 

Copra—tons 465 430 


PLANTED ACREAGE 


Head Office: Takasago, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobashi, Chuo-ku,Tokyo (Cable -SAIGINTOKYO, 
Telex-TK2811, TK6376) 

,Other Branch Offices: 180 in major cities in Japan. 
•New York Representative Office: 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 


Rubber, Oil Palms and Coconuts 43,799 acres 


Annual General Meeting , 11 a.m . on 26th April 1971 


Registered as a Newspaper, Authorised as Second Class Mall, Post Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow, 


action lithographed by T&ylowe Ltd, Maidenhead. Published 

non K1U "—* M thl. lain. • TT1T lln • nwftNM. O&n 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 1970-71 British hinds 


Exchequer 6 %% 
British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3%% 
Trcasury 8 %% 
Treasury 8 ’*% 
Fundlng 6 %% 
Britishlrantport 3% 
Funding 6 % 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6 *.% 
Treasury 5%% 

War Loan 3».% 
Consols 2'.% 


Price. 

Mar 

31 

1971 


1971 

1968-73 

1976-79 

1980-82 

1984- 86 

1985- 87 
1978-88 

1993 

1994 
1990-95 
1995-98 
2008-12 
after 1952 


99 *'11 
94*. 
77**,. 
101% 
98*. 
80* ** 
54'. 
71*. 
100'a 
47* 
75%* 
63*11 
40% 
28* 


Price. 

April 

6 

1971 

Net red. 
yield. 
April 6 . 
I97IH 

Gross red 
yield. 

April 6 

1971 

Eurobonds 


Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

___ 


£p 

Amerlbas 7 * 4 % 

1978 

101*4-2*4 

101 *4—2*4 

7 39 

100*31 

3 585 

5 975 

ASEA 8 *i% 

1986 

96-7 

96-7 

8-80 

94*3 

4 790 

6 045 I 

Beecham 8 * 4 % 

1986 

97*«-8*4 

97-8 

8 44 

76*. 

5 650 

7 400 / 

Calsse Nationale dcs Tel 8 % 

1986 

94*4-5*4 

94*4-5*4 

8 45 

100 '. 

5 135 

8 645 / 

Carlsberg 8 ».% 

1986 

98-9 

98-9 

8 80 

97*. 

5425 

9-005 

Corning International 8 'i% 

1986 

100-1 

100-1 

8 32 

79V 

5 865 

8 870 1 

Esso 8 % 

1986 

98*1-9% 

97*4-8*4 

8-10 

52*. 

6-400 

8 265 / 

General Mills 8 % 

1986 

95*4-6*. 

95*4-6*4 

8 33 

70*. 

6 050 

9 175 

J Lyons 8 * 4 % 

1986 

99-100 

98*4-9*4 

8 71 

99'. 

5 630 

9 465 

Ontario Hydro 8 ' 4 % 

1986 

99*4-100*4 

9BV9*i 

8 26 

45*«* 

6 135 

8 170 1 

Oslo 8 * 4 % 

1986 

95-6 

94*3-5*1 

8-74 

74V 

5 910 

9 270 1 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8 'i% 

1986 

94-5 

93'*-4% 

9- IS 

61*. 

5 735 

9 095 1 

Plessey 8 * 1 % 

1986 

94%-5% 

93'*-4% 

9 15 

39*. 

5 470 

9 235 f 

Quebec Hydro 8 * 4 % 

1986 

95*i-6'» 

94*4-5*4 

8 71 

27*i 

5 455 

9 100 f 

Transocean Gulf 8 % 

1986 

96-7 

96-7 

8-30 


' Prices, 
'• High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

April 6 . 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

April 

6 

| 275'. 

215 

Banks, other financial 

Algemene Bank FI 274 8 

*3 

6 2 

f 61 8 

48 7 

Amstcrdam-Rot 

FI 60 

i 0-3 

5 7 

' 336*4 

200 

Aust B NZ Bank 

283p 

$69*. 

9 

3 5 

>9*4 

48*4 

Bank of America 

1 *• 

2 7 

,•481*4 

300 

B of Ireland 

3l5p 

5 

4 4 

% 956*4 

* 116*4 

620 

B of Montreal 

71 Op 

5 

4 4 

98*4 

B Nac dc Mexico 

P 113*. 


S 3 

461*4 

266*4 

B of NS Wales 

3l5p 

7 

3 0 

440 

291*4 

B of Scotland 

415p* 

25 

4 6 

2460 

7100 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2380 

20 

4 8 

! 294-9 

721 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 249 

. 3*t 

3 9 

: 7l*i 

55*. 

Bankers trust 

$70% 

12 *. 

4 0 

: <52 

267*3 

Barclays 

433p 

9 

3 7 

: 364 

215 

Barclays DCO 

353p 

1 17 

3 7 

286*4 

178*4 

BOL5A 

242p 

, 9 

4 1 

II 

9*i. 

Can Imp Com 

£10*4* 

. *. 

2 7 

78*. 

48*4 

Charterhouse Group 67p 

i 1 

5 8 

61*. 

J7*i 

Chase Manhattan 

958*. 

1 

3-4 

69 

45*i 

Chemical Bank NY 

$68*4 

*4 

4 2 

1 345 

179 

Commerzbank 

DM 261 7 

3 8 

3 3 

> I 8 » 

155 3 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 172 

. 3 2 

2 4 

' 539 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 412 

i l*i 

4 7 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3390 

1100 

2 4 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 348*. 

t 23*i 

3 7 

327 

186 

Drcsdnei Bank 

DM 266 


3 4 

78*. 

56 

First Nat City 

$75*. 

2 *. 

3 5 

261 

205 

Fuji 

Y 261 

. 1 

2 3 

260 

I67*i 

Hambros 

237p 

5 

2 9 

. I37'i 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

92p 

1 

4 0 

39 3 

3*4 

IOS Mgnt 

S3" 



II*. 

7 

Hongkong & Sh 

£ 11 *. 

*• 

3 1 

705 

122*3 

Klclnwort Benson 

I70p 

F 6 

3 5 

6350 

5470 

Kredietbank 

Fr B 6350 

! 290 

2 / 

^ 337 

271. 

Kundenkiedit 

DM 32B 

1 

3 0 

- 1800 

1 IV2 

Lambert L'lnd 

Fr B 1745 

1 15 

4 5 

445 

256*4 

Lloyds 

4l8p 

15 

3 3 

78 

52 

Manuf's Hanover T’st | 74*4 

3*4 

4 2 

91400 

67800 

Mediobanca 

1 76560 

i 1420 

1 4 

r 167 

111*4 

Mercantile Credit 

I67p 

! 6 

3 6 

188*4 

93*4 

Mercury Sea 

I35p 

\ 3 

2 2 

406 

237*1 

Midland 

J 88 p 

5 

4 1 

200 

135 

Mitsui 

Y 180 


2 8 

180 

113 

Montagu Trust 

I37p 

, 2 

7 4 

1 73 

50*4 

Morgan J P 

$71*4 

H 

3 8 

• 325 

242 '1 

Nat & Grindlays 

305p 

2 

4-7 

'.tf 

7 08 

Nat Australasia 

SA2-83 


3 9 

65 

Nat Com Grp 

121 p 

3 

3 7 

442 

256*. 

Nat West 

422p 

10 

3 7 

> 160 

127*. 

Norsk Credirbk 


1 

7 0 

1 12 *. 

Il*» 

Royal Canada 

*14 

2 9 

, 580 

300 

Schrodcrs 

495p 

15 

1 8 

< 306*4 

140 

Slater Walker Sea 

241 p 

Fr B 3045 

3 

3-1 

3115 

2595 

Soc Gen dc Banoue 

i 25 

4 3 

14900 

17525 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B 14000 

1 450 

4 8 

252 

I57'i 

Standard & Chart 

237p 

IS 

4 8 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr 318 


3 6 

272 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y 267 

3 

2-2 

3300 

2475 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3270 

1 65 

2 5 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr 5 4040 

1 90 

2 5 

m 360 

207'i 

Union Discount 

350p 

f 3 

5 3 

*173 

98*4 

United Dorn Tic 

I59p 

-13 

3 5 

58 

32*. 

Insurance 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$56*. 

-% 

2 8 

570 

305 

Allianz Vcrslch 

OM 389 

|9 

2 4 

96050 

59400 

Ass Generali 

L 62300 

680 

0-9 

379 

251*. 

Comm Union 

370p 

1 

41 

343 

230 

Eagle Star 

334p 

3 

3 3 

1 147 

75 

Gen Accident 

I42p 


3 5 

| 204 

118*. 

Gdn Royal Exch 

I95p 

4 

3 8 

! 268 

170 

Legal & General 

252p 

14 

3 7 

i Mi-2 

67 8 

Nat Nedrlandn 

FI 70 4 


2 8 

260 

I78*. 

Pearl 

‘ 238p* 

10 

42 

206 

121 *e 

Phoemx 

200 p 

5 

3 7 

1 167*. 

107*. 

Prudential 

I52p" 

5 

3-6 

_320 

K375 

191*4 

Royal 

312p 

2 

4 2 

236*4 

Sur Alliance 

368p 

-F 6 

4 1 

228 

105 

Tauho Mar A F 

Y 205 

-5 

2-7 

343 

203 

Tokio Marine 

Y 321 

7 

1 7 

6100 

4100 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4525 

125 

3-7 


Prices. 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

April 6 , 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

April 

6 

Il5'i 

74*. 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

lllp 

1 

4 0 

87*i 

53 

Anheuser-Busch 

$85% 

: 1 % 


117 

75*. 

Dus. Charrington 

115p 

• 1 % 

3 8 

164 2 

100 

Bols NV 

FI 164 2 

- 0 4 

2 2 

103 

61% 

Courage 

101 p 

139'sp 

rl 

3 7 

145 

99 

Distillers 

2 *i 

4 4 

56*. 

38*« 

Distill Seagrams 

$55*. 

*• 

2 2 

440 

204 3 

Dortmund Union 

DM204 4 


4 9 

157*. 

113*4 

Guinness 

I45p 

4 

4 5 

258 4 

170 8 

Hcineken 

FI 253 7 

- 2 9 

1 4 

77 

57 

IDV 

68 p 

4 

4 4 

224 

166 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 215 

4 

3 5 

19 

14*. 

Nat Distillers 

$18% 


5 0 

387 

230 

Scottish A Newc 

375p 

5 

3 2 

97*. 

68*4 

Sth African Br 

79p 

1 

4 1 

105 

73*4 

Watncy, Mann 

100 'ip 


4 8 

62 

43*. 

Whitbread 'A' 

59p 

*i 

4 7 

275 

178*4 

Building, building materials 
Assoc Portland 267%p 

1 *i 

3 2 

I47'j 

101 % 

BPB Industries 

116'«p 

‘ 3*i 

5 2 

76*. 

40 

Boise Cascade 

$44*. 

1 % 

0 6 

173*4 

108 

Bovis Holdings 

I38p 

Fr 235*i 

2 

3 6 

271 

229 1 

Cl menu Lafarge 

1 1 

4 1 

2030 

1570 

Cfmenteries Briq 

Fr B 2000 

. 80 

5 5 

148*4 

103 

Costain 

I23p 

. 1 

4 5 

137*. 

90*. 

Cng China Clays 

98%p 

5 

i 7 

30100 

20510 

Italcementi 

L 24480 

520 

2 0 

150 

9/'i 

Uing ‘A’ 

IJ 2 p 

. 4 

2 3 

69*3 

36*. 

London Brick 

69'ip 

■ 4 

5 4 

72'* 

35% 

Marley 

66 p* 

■ 7% 

2 3 

218 

175 

Pilkington Bros 

2 l 8 p 

, 2 

4 6 

74*3 

41% 

Redland 

72'ip 

10 't 

2 4 

134*. 

106 

Rugby Portland 

128'tp 

- 4 

2 7 

139 

92*i 

Stectley 

I36'.p* 

2 *i 

3 9 

197*. 

I 22 *i 

Tarmac 

)58%p 

*4 

5 5 

197*3 

145 

Taylor Woodrow 

I92p 

1 

3 2 

I87*> 

106 

Wimpcy 

I09p“ 

14 

2-0 

151 

83*4 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV 'A' I50p ,4 

4 8 

75 

25% 

CBS 

$39 

* *4 

3 6 

290 

155 

Granada 'A' 

283p 

2 

3 5 

172 

115 

Grand Metropolitan 

I 68 p 

3 

1 8 

44% 

19*4 

Holiday Inns 

$42*. 

1 *. 

0 5 

458*. 

317% 

Lyons 'A* 

440p 

2 

2 7 

181*4 

108*4 

Trust Houses-Fortc 

I39p 

/ 

3 6 

109 2 

70 1 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 89 

• 0 2 

4 5 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L 986 

II 

5 1 

37*4 

22 *. 

Amer Cyanamid 

$33% 

! *• 

3 7 

215 

128 7 

BASF 

DM 155 3 

1 1 

7 1 

I78*i 

114 2 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

DM 141 

5 3 

5 7 

2930 

2170 

Fr S 2880 

! 5 

0 7 

88*4 

59*. 

Dow 

$87*i 

■ '1 

3 0 

143** 

92*i 

Dupont 

$141% 

I 2 % 

3 S 

297’t 

167*1 

Fisons 

752p* 

6 

4 2 

35*. 

20*4 

W R Grace 

$31% 

2 *. 


260*. 

154% 

Hoechst 

DM 186 4 

0 6 

5 4 

290 

210 *. 

ICI 

255p 

i 1 

5 4 

204% 

116% 

Laporte 

I28p 


5-2 

41*. 

28% 

Monsanto 

$41% 

f % 


1129 

774*4 

Montecatlnl-Edison 

L 791 

28 

7 0 

630 

227*. 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 545 

-25 

2 0 

263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 232 7 

i 3 2 

4 2 

2900 

2550 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2790 

10 

5-4 

162-9 

131 

St Gobam 

Fr I49'i 

i 3-6 

4 2 

420 

258 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 291 

14 

2-9 

46*. 

29*i 

Union Carbide 

$44*. 

7 m 

4 5 

4965 

3880 

Coal A steel 

Arbed 

Fr B 4965 

* 145 

6 1 

30*. 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$ 21 % 

• *4 

5-5 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Fifll Pty 

$A 14 60 

0-15 


180 

133 8 

Denain Longwy 

Fr 160 9 

. 4 4 

5 0 

695 

480 

Flnsider 

L 480 

6 

9 4 

150 1 

119 3 

Fried Krupp 

DM 140 

3 

7 1 

204 

165 

Granges A B 

Kr 183 

1 

6 5 


Prices, 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

April 6 , 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

April 

6 

91 

60*i 

FJoctch 

DM 79*. 

< 0 9 

6 3 

108 7 

70*. 

Hoogovcn 

FI 77 6 

.29 

5 1 

180 7 

138 

Mannesmann 

DM 158 3 

1 0-3 

7-2 

61 

51 

Nippon Steel 

Y 55 

2 

9 1 

I42'i 

81 2 

Rheinstahl 

DM 95*t 

• 2 % 

6 3 

109*. 

73 1 

Thysscn Huette 

DM 90 

- 3 

7-8 

231 

180-3 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Fr 203 

- 5 9 

5 0 

39*. 

28*i 

US Steel 

$32*i 

*i 

7 4 

131% 

101 % 

Uslnor 

Fr 122 8 

► 5-3 

5 6 

120 

79 4 

Wendel Sidelor 

Fr 84 

• 3 

9 5 



Electrical, electronics 



235 

160 

ACG Telefunken 

DM 189 

3 9 

4 2 

244 

158 

ASEA 

Kr 231 


4 3 

139 

101*4 

BICC 

I30p 

6 

5 4 

483't 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr 426 

• 9*. 

3-2 

75 

48'. 

Chloride Flectric 

S 8 p 


6 9 

81% 

25*. 

Comsat 

$80*i 

1 6 *. 


385 

165 

Decca 

I99p 

• 12 

4-6 

282'i 

163 

EMI 

I76p 

7 

5-0 

177 

104 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr 146 

1 

5-5 

279 

196 

LM Erlccson ‘B' 

Kr 270 

2 

2 0 

116% 

60*. 

General Electric 

$116% 

• 4% 

2 4 

139*. 

90 

GEC 

113p 


3 2 

35% 

20 *. 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$34 

1 *3 

4 5 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 121 

4 

5 0 

152 

65*. 

Honeywell 

$112 

4*4 


48*i 

2 / 

Hoover 

$48*. 

. % 


387 

223 

IBM 

$361 

3% 

1 3 

311% 

116 

Int Computers 

I56p 

• 18 

7 2 

132% 

79*3 

Machines Bull 

Fr 98-8 

0 1 


827 

325 

Matsushita 

Y 545 

• 25 

1 8 

I037*, 

585 

Philips 

6 l 8 p 

6 

3 2 

224% 

100 

Plessey 

Il4p» 

8 

4 4 

36 

18*. 

RCA 

$35% 

• % 

2 8 

95 

61% 

Rediffusion 

88 p 

. 3*i 

4-7 

242*1 

130 

Reyrolle Parsons 

I40p 

. 7 

10 7 

259'i 

178 

Siemens 

DM 219 

• 0 2 

3 7 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y 3960 

• 41 

0 4 

40*. 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$36*. 

• % 

1 4 

I34'i 

61*. 

Texas Instruments 

$108% 

4% 


182*1 

125 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 145 

- 3% 

2 7 

332*. 

202 'a 

Thorn Electrical 

302p 

• 14 

1 8 

110 

64 

Toshiba 

Y 72 

, 3 

6 9 

51% 

31 

Western Union 

$45*. 

1 

3 1 

83% 

53% 

Wesitnghouse 

$80*. 

% 

2 2 



Engineering, shipbuilding 



187% 

115 

Acrow 'A 

I65p 

• 15 

2 6 

232 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 225 

3 

2 3 

80*. 

51 

BSA 

60*ip 

2 *> 

4 1 

257'i 

I82'i 

Babcock A Wilcox 

240p 

4 

4 2 

I72'i 

100 

John Brown 

lOBp 

3 

10-6 

2135 

1360 

Brown Bovcri ‘A’ 

Fr S 1530 

- 30 

3 2 

80*. 

54*. 

Cohen 600 

66 ’ ip 

. 1 

6 2 

73*. 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

4l*ip 

, 4 

2 4 

189-8 

I36't 

Demag 

DM I 80 

■ 1 

4-3 

81 

17% 

B Elliott 

22 p 

1 

5 7 

92*. 

70 

Firth Cleveland 

83p 

2 

B 4 

332't 

243*4 

GKN 

3l7p» 

13 

4 0 

210 

135 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 171% 

• *i 

4 1 

75*. 

12 % 

Harland A Wolff 

I5*ip 

1 % 


61% 

3l». 

Head Wrtghtson 

35*ip 

'1 

7 1 

138% 

17 

Alfred Herbert 

41 p 

5 


99 

68 

IHI 

Y 91 

1 

6 6 

32*i 

8 % 

Inter Combstn 

I 0 *«p 

*4 


112 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

9lp 

1 

3 9 

51% 

11 % 

Laird Group 

25%p 

- 2 *i 


239 9 

164 

MAN 

DM 198 

8 

9 1 

112 % 

56 

Mather A Platt 

58%p* 

2 

4 8 

325 

253*. 

Metal Box 

283p 

5 

3 9 

91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 88 

2 

6 8 

132% 

81% 

Morgan Crucible 

I 20 p 

10 

4 0 

442 

295 

SKF *B’ 

Kr 427 

2 

2 9 

47*. 

26*. 

Screk 

37p 


4-0 

210 

123 

Simon Enging 

I47p 

4 

5 1 

60 

33*. 

Stone-Platt 

34**p 

*i 

7-3 

147% 

18 

Swan Hunter 

23p 

1 

(") 

3540 

3400 

Sulzer 

Fr S 3425 

50 

4 1 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Yamalchl Securities Co., and The First Boston Corporation • Ex dividend tx capitalisation. « Ex rights, f Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (I) To latest date 
(n) Interim slnco reduced or passed § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 40p In £. ^ 
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Prlcos, 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

April 6. 

on 

April 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

6 

380 

297*. 

Tube Investments 

3l6p 

22 

5 6 

28 

II*. 

US Industries 

824*. 

1 

2-4 

156*. 

55 

Vickers 

68 p 

, 5 

14 7 

122 '. 

55 

Weir Group 

65p* 

5 

8 5 

353*4 

142*. 

Food, pharmacout 
Allied Suppliers 

icals 

263p 

1 3 

3 3 

55 

39*. 

Assoc British Foods 

48',p 


3 5 

52'. 

30 

Assoc Fisheries 

42p* 


7 7 

99*. 

62’. 

Avon Products 

*98*. 

12 

1 1 

267 

171*4 

Beecham Group 

263p 

IS 

1 9 

230 

156 8 

Beghln 

Fr 169 7 

. 12 7 

4 3 

242'a 
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Monty Markot Indicators 

Dospitn the cut in Bank rate, sterling was up close to its ce?«g 
in the foreign exchanges again this week Rates for 7 -day money 
in the local authorities' market shod ] percentage points ; but 
3 -months' money only j a percentage point 


Bank Rate 6% (from 7%. 1/4/71) 
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authority loans London 3*. London 2*« 
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Building costs are currently inflating 
at 1% per month, compound. 

The graph shows what this can do to 
k a budget of £lm. during planning and 
construction. 

To offset this fearful increase, there 
are three things you can do. 

You can cut the budget. 

You can buy a package deal. 

Or you can call in the Wates Consul¬ 
tant Contractor Service. Only this way 
will give you the building you realty want, 
with your professional advisers in full 
control throughout. 

The service is based on the principle 
that design and construction should pro¬ 
ceed hand-in-hand, not one after the other. 


If you’re planning a building, you 
should at least talk to us about our Con¬ 
sultant Contractor Service, and find out 
how it can save you money and time. 

Ring Andrew Wates at 01-764 5000, 
and he’ll gladly arrange to tell you the 
full story, and to answer any questions 
you may have. 



The Consultant Contractor. 





Where there’s 


action, H there’s 

■■ 

Nissho-Iwai 



In the Democratic Republic of the Congo,—which has some of the world's finest copper deposits— 
we are already into the action, with many millions of dollars. 

The Congo's copper belt is an area 4,265 feet above sea level, and extending North-South between 
Katanga and Zambia. In 1966 Nissho-Iwai became interested in Mt. Musoshi a few miles from the 
Zambian border. 

In Japan we joined with the Congo Development Mining Company (CODEMICO) which, with the 
cooperation of the Congolese government, established a local corporation, SODIMICO, to develop the 
Mt. Musoshi copper deposits. From the latter part of 1972, a yearly 53,000-ton high-grade pure copper 
metal production is expected. 

Nissho-Iwai is active in 200 resource development projects all over the world. These include 
mining iron ore in India, fluorite mining in Thailand, industrial salt production in Australia, 
lumbering in Canada, New Guinea, and the Philippines—to mention only a few. 

Nissho-Iwai is where the action” is. In resource development. In buying and selling, joint ventures, 
three-way trade, technical licensing, long-term financing. 

We invite you to join your capital and techniques with ours for world-wide development. 


The action-oriented world trader 


Qsnaral Imports™ a Exports™ 

<££> NISSHO-IWAI CO, LTD. 

Osaka Head Office: Imabashi, Higashi‘ku, Osaka, Japan 
Tokyo Head Office: Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan , 


London Branch: 

40, Basinghall St., London, E.C. 2, England 

Teli 628-4991~8 (Area Code 01) Telex: 885881~4, 

23341, 261068 Cable Add.: NfSSHOlWAI LON DONE' 

Other Offices in Paris, DUsseidoff, New York, Los Ahgel 
Rio de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydney , Melbourne, Johannesburg, and 65 other cities around the wc 
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Ulster 


Sir —“ Perhaps some of vour readers with a 
specialised knowledge of Northern Ireland 
would like to state reasons for or against 
abandoning the people of Northern Ireland 
to their own fate.” Thus Mr E. R. F. 
Southgate of Teignmouth in your issue of 
April 10 th. 

In present circumstances, such near- 
hysteria is understandable—even forgivable 
--but the deadly combination of callous¬ 
ness and terrifying ignorance displayed in 
such letters is not. I write as a Northern 
Irishman who knows his religion to be 
so irrelevant in this context that it would 
distract from the aigument to mention it. 
I also write not merely as an individual 
but as one of the principal officials of the 
only organised political party in Northern 
Ireland which is actually gaining in both 
membership and registered grass-roots sup¬ 
port, and which is already the second- 
largest party in the province, composed of 
Protestants and Catholics working as 
complete equals. 

The single most important fact which 
should be realised by those of my fellow 
United Kingdom citizens sincerely inter¬ 
ested in the solution to the Northern 
Ireland problem is this : the proportion 
of Northern Ireland citizens who “ wish to 
kill one another” or to “abuse and kill 


our troops” is so minute that were they 
in any other part of the United Kingdom, 
or indeed of western Europe, they would 
be regarded as no more and no less than 
political gangsters. Yet because they divide 
themselves naturally into factions which 
capitalise on relatively mild community 
divisions, a few thousand hot-heads of 
various shades are allowed to appear 
representative of i£ million more or less 
ordinary, peaceable people. 

There is, however, one possible develop¬ 
ment which could give these assorted men 
of violence something approaching sub¬ 
stantial support, and that is anything 
resembling the facile expedient suggested 
by your correspondent—in this case “pull¬ 
ing out ” of Northern Ireland. Only slightly 
less potentially disastrous, for the same 
reason, is the currently fashionable concept 
of imposed direct - rule. The Stormont 
Parliament is, of course, little short of 
farcical—as at present composed. Were 
there no possibility of Changing radically 
the party representation within it, politi¬ 
cally-sophisticated observers might be 
justified in concluding that it should be 
^ ' ed. But such is far from the case. 


the next Stormont general election it 
be clear, even to those who cannot 
appreciate what is happening to the 
political structure of this province, 


that the overwhelming majority of the 
candidates selected by the Unionist party 
will be indistinguishable from those who 
are now called “ Paisleyite ” or “ Protestant 
Unionist.” These candidates will attract the 
votes of—at the very most—substantially 
less than half the electorate. Most of them 
can therefore be very easily defeated, by 
a trans-sectarian force capable of securing 
the election'of the 27 or more candidates 
necessaxy to form a stable and respected 
government of Northern Ireland. 

The very violence from which we arc 
now suffering is itself accidentally speeding 
up this political realignment. One of its 
chief and demonstrable effects on the vast 
non-violent majority is massive and 
accelerating grass-roots defection from the 
traditional political parties still on display 
at Stormont. Although some of this defec¬ 
tion is towards extremist Republicanism or 
Protestant Unionism, a very much 
larger proportion, among Protestants and 
Catholics alike, is towards a new, home¬ 
grown political allegiance with the poten¬ 
tial strength to offer a peaceful solution. 

The existence of such an organised 
force is well recognised by the press and 
television media here. Commenting on the 
first Alliance annual conference held on 
March 27 th—the largest party conference 
ever seen in Northern Ireland—the Dublin- 
based Irish Times remarked that the feat 
of filling the Ulster Hall in Belfast had 
previously been achievable only by boxing 
matches and Rev. Ian Paisley. 

The fact that this new factor remains 
as yet largely unexamined by the London- 
based press—with notable exceptions such 
as The Economist —must be attributed 
either to lethargy or, more probably, to 
the sort of tragically ill-informed cynicism 
which could lead Westminster into one of 
rhe worst acts of mis judgment ever made 
by a British government. 

By all means let Westminster eventually 
allow the people of Northern Ireland to 
solve their own problems (with obvious 
exceptions such as security, which will 
remain a continuing, but diminishing 
United Kingdom responsibility). But not, 
sir, by subjecting part of the domestic 
population, of whom the overwhelming 
majority understand and respect British 
standards of democracy, to the kind of 
Pontius Pilatism so far only committed by 
the Belgians in the Congo.--Yours -faith¬ 
fully, Anthony Cowdy 

Belfast, 7 Joint Party Secretary, 

Alliance Headquarters 

Europe 

Sir —The vital matter of sovereignty in 
the common m-aiket seems still to be 
unclear. I have not ignored the decrees of 
the Commission or decisions of the Court 
of Justice as Mr K. T. Moore says (Letters, 
.April 10 th). But in the examples he gives 
Mr Moore does seem to ignore the more 
important fact that Brussels has little 
actual power to enforce its decisions. 

Only the national governments can 
enforce central common market decisions. 


In signing the treaty, member countries 
commit themselves to abide by the rules 
because they know them to be limited and 
because as members they have control over 
any future rules which may be made. This 
is what is meant by a reciprocal power 
system. The Brussels institutions fight shy 
of provoking member governments by 
going too far—for they know that in a 
struggle a member government will usually 
win. 

Vague cries that we are somehow losing 
our sovereignty do not bear examination.— 
Yours faithfully, David Green 

London, SE 10 

Sir— In your leading article about the 
common maricet (April 10 th) you stated 
that “ opinion at home lacks much 
enthusiasm for or against entry.” It is 
certainly true that there is little enthusiasm 
for entry. But, as one who has 9 poken at 
many meetings on the subject, I can assure 
you there are very strong feelings up and 
down the country against entry. 

This is confirmed by the last month's 
National Opinion Poll. In -its full version it 
states that the clear majority of the votcis 
disapprove of joining the common market 
and when compared with this time last 
year there is apparently little change. The 
figures are—approve 22 per cent, dis¬ 
approve 66 per cent. 

In this breakdown it is interesting to 
note that the younger generation are not 
much different from the rest—in the 18-24 
age group 63 per cent disapprove and in 
the 25-34 age group 61 per cent dis¬ 
approve. In the class group only the upper 
middle class show some .more enthusiasm, 
with 45 per cent approving and 45 per 
cent disapproving. But the rest of the 
classes hover around the average of 66 
per cent. In terms of party politics dis¬ 
approval among Conservatives is 62 per 
cent, Liberal 67 per cent and Labour 70 
per cent. 

In fact, nowhere is there any enthusiasm, 
let alone any signs of the necessary full- 
hearted consent of the people which is a 
prerequisite of entry. These polls are no 
freak; most polls have revealed roughly 
the same consistent trend. 

You also referred to the political aspect 
and the need for a united Europe. This, 
as we arc so frequently reminded, is the 
real purpose behind our entry. We know 
it is the aim of the Six. Is it not, therefore, 
extremely odd that the one thing which 
is not discussed during the negotiations is 
this political aspect ? 

The technical explanation is that it is 
not part of the Treaty of Rome. This is a 
dubious argument because, as the EEC 
itself says, "the process of economic and 
political unity are two sides of the same 
coin.” But either way it is inconceivable 
that the Government, which attaches so 
much importance to die political purpose, 
should attempt to take the British people 
into the common market without first 
seeking a clear statement from the Six 
about their political intentions. The Six 
have been working together for 13 years 
or more; they must surely by now have 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and over 


EXECUTIVE RECRUITING | 

IN JAPAN 1 

Your company's success in the highly competitive Japa¬ 
nese market rests solely in the hands of a select few. As 
Japan opens her doors to foreign investment, her elite bi¬ 
lingual experts alone can provide optimum results for your 
business in an unique and expanding market of a hundred 
million consumers. 

To harvest this elusive core of talent successfully,.you need 
the best professional assistance the country can offer; 
which is why the world's leading companies use Japan's 
foremost recruiting service. 

You are invited to write, in complete confidence, for de¬ 
tails of the full range uf services Japan's top international 
consulting group can perform for you in such fields as 
bilingual executive and personnel recruitment, marketing 
research, joint venture, government relations and Japan 
representation 

IMCA 

International Managament Consultants Association 

Suit* 1111. TBR Bide . 2 10 2. Nsgal. Cho. 

Chiyoda-Ku. Tokyo, Japan 100 Tel '03) 581 7636 


NOTICE 

With effect from the issue dated May 1-7 1971, 
space on this page will be reserved for appointments 
carrying salaries of £7,000 p.a. and above. 

All other appointments are advertised in the 
regular classified section. 

Inquiries for space are invited by : 

J. E. J. JOHNSON, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155. 


UK Personnel 
Controller 

• this is a new appointment in the UK subsidiary of a 
very large British group, centred on London, with 
world wide interests in agricultural products and 
services. 

• mi- UK operation has a turnover well into eight 
figures and is poised for further growth. The need is 
now to build up the central personnel function to 
serve both top management and the constituent 
companies. Funeliment of skills at all levels is an 
important part of the overall task. 

• broad experience in developing all aspects of 
personnel management is the essential requirement, 
probably obtained in a large marketing-oriented 
company. A degree would he an advantage. 

• ac;t 40 - 50. Salary negotiable around £5,000. 

Write in complete confidence 
to I )r. R. h Tuckctr as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

I O HAI.I.AM STREET ■ LONDIINWIN <>1>J 


GENERAL MANAGER 

EUROPEAN OPERATIONS 
for 

International Management Consultancy Firm 

We have been retained by a large and well 
positioned management consulting firm having 
extensive European operations which seeks 
outstanding General Manager for this area. 
Experience in multinational business essential, 
with management consulting background 
important. Requires proven management 
experience, high level negotiating and sales 
ability. French language important, German 
helpful. Headquartered in Paris. 

An outstanding opportunity for an entrepre¬ 
neurial Manager to devlop a business which 
has already a sizeable base and a proven record. 
This position would interest those now earning 
above $30,000. 

Note: Preliminary and final interviewing will 
take place in London. To expedite please 
address replies in confidence to Box 2412, The 
Economist. 

EXECUTIVE SCIENCES, INC. 

Executive Placement Services 
430 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 
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a very good idea of their political aims 
and how to achieve them. 

One is forced to the obvious conclusion 
that, if the political implications of 
federalism (to which the Six say they 
aspire) were spelled out, an even higher 
percentage would be against entry. And so 
the whole embarrassing subject is swept 
under the carpet. To treat the nation in 
this way is to treat them as children. No 
wonder the people arc becoming more and 
more suspicious of the whole affair. 

How can an enlarged community 
become a great European power to rival 
America and the Soviet Union without 
having a European government ? This 
whole matter should now be brought out 
into the open—and become part of the 
negotiations. 

You suggest that our offer on our 
financial contribution might be modified— 
this can only mean increasing it to meet 
the demands of the Six. But the Prime 
Minister and other Government spokesmen 
have called it a “ reasonable and equit¬ 
able ” offer. I low would an already 
allergic public react to an increased offer 
which had clearly been raised under 
pressure from the Six ? Any increase would 
seem like weakness and would surely only 
swell the already large opposition to entry. 
—Yours faithfully, Neil Marten 

Home of Commons, London, SW 1 


Vat 

Sir —My accountant tells me he has never 
yet seen a sensible tax produced by a 
politician. I am therefore relieved by your 
comment that everybody who is anybody 
except Parliament will be consulted about 
Vat before it is forced upon us in 1973 
(April 10th). If you are Tight, there is 
some hope of someone, somewhere, some¬ 
time, taking the sensible decision to tax all 
goods and services at the same rate with 
no exceptions or exemptions. 

Nearly every shop in the country sells 
a complete hodge-podge of prodlucts and 
most of them sell some food. To have 
exemptions and differential rates means 
that every shop in the country must keep 
accurate records of sales and purchases 
in every tax category, and many manu¬ 
facturers will spend time and energy 
proving their product is not quite what it 
seems, or that since their shirts are made 
of rice paper they should be classified as 
food not clothing. However, if Vat is 
universal and at uniform rates, everyone’s 
tax liability is easily calculated at no extra 
expense whatever from their normal trading 
accounts. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. The French have a multiratc 
system and 12,000 civil servants to admini¬ 
ster it, and legions of shopkeepers who 
from time to time riot in rage about the 
complications. The Germans also have a 
multirate system and, being a well- 
disciplined, phlegmatic nation, only 9omc 
8,000 to 9,000 civil servants administering 
it. The Danes, by contrast, have a uniform 
rate system, the only exemptions from 


Vat being ships, aircraft and newspapers. 
As a consequence they only need 100 civil 
servants to administer their system. Danish 
business people find administration of the 
system costs them nothing and, since the 
Danish government had the good sense to 
adjust all social welfare benefits at the 
same time as Vat was introduced, they 
avoided the political and social difficulties 
inherent in any tax on food. 

You may remember the present Govern¬ 
ment led us to believe they would prune 
the civil service. Their proposals on Vat, 
in which they already ostimate they will 
need an extra 6,000 civil servants on 
administration, can only make sense to a 
keen gardener, who will appreciate that 
judicious pruning stimulates vigorous 
growth.—Yours faithfully, C. J. Fell 
Newport, Essex 


Without an incomes policy 

Sir —Under the above heading (April 10th) 
you write : 11 If there had been a secret 
ballot, the post office strike would not have 
started.” May one ask how you know— 
how, indeed, could anybody know—any¬ 
thing of the kind ?—Yours faithfully, 
London, NW Margaret Golf. 


Nigeria 

Sir —Your comments on the recent wave 
of strikes and lockouts in Nigeria (March 
27th) give a subtle analysis of the back¬ 
ground and repercussions of labour unrest 
generally in Nigeria. But, true to type, you 
spoilt your story by precipitating another 
split between the two partners in our 
government, by your preposterous in¬ 
sinuation that Chief Awolowo is another 
much-discussed candidate as the man 
behind the labour unrest. This conclusion 
no doubt gives credit to those who always 
maintained that your journal is an imperia¬ 
list forerunner when it comes to events 
affecting developing countries in Africa. 
Your role during rhe Nigerian civil war 
comes to mind. It is tragic that an acade¬ 
mic journal will always degenerate to 
witch-hunting. 

One wonders why, at this stage of the 
decline of Britain as an imperial power, 
your journal cannot stop to think that you 
should avoid deceiving yourselves and your 
people that you can influence events in 
African countries. By the way, what is 
wrong if Chief Awolowo dabbles in the 
present labour unrest ? On this point, how¬ 
ever, you got your facts upside down. He 
did in fact intervene to persuade the 
doctors on go-slow to return to work. 

You loathe the presence of Chief Awo¬ 
lowo in the present administration because 
he is a socialist ? We know, however, that if 
he were an Englishman in your administra¬ 
tion he would be praised for his integrity 
and dedication to his people. There arc 
hundreds of left-wing Members of Parlia¬ 
ment more socialist-inclined than Chief 
Awolowo. These are nice fellows as far as 
you and your imperialist masters are 
concerned. But when a man like Chief 
Awolowo (long may he live) holds a key 


position in Nigeria, you frown at this, 
because he refused to fraternise with your 
local agents by being a member of your 
“ social clubs,” whereby you will dictate 
or even draft our budget speech or know 
what budgetary measures our government 
intends to take before the public knows. 

It is never too late to change. So let 
us hope you will analyse events of African 
countries in the same way you do those 
of your country, Europe and America and 
stop your divide-and-rule tactics which 
have resulted in increasing anti-British 
feelings by British-trained Africans, This 
situation makes for lower interest in any¬ 
thing British in this country.—Yours 
faithfully, Ladipo Dada 

Lagos 


Lake Michigan 

Sir —As a Canadian, I feci we should not 
permit Mr T. F. Coon’s letter on Lake 
Michigan (April 10th) to reopen a long¬ 
standing wound between ourselves and the 
Americans. Let us forget that over the past 
40 years Chicago has been taking water 
from Lake Michigan, adding its own 
effluents and dumping into the Mississippi, 
probably to the annoyance of the cities 
downstream, but certainly to the detriment 
of Canadians who live on Lakes Huron, 
Erie and Ontario. 

This subject has been discussed so many 
times that it might be better if we left 
them to sort out their own initiations.— 
Yours faithfully, Robert C. Peck 

Shenstone, Staffs 


Women's Lib 

Sir —Shame on you ! There are, no doubt, 
arguments in favour of Women’s Lib, 
but the caricature of those that you presen¬ 
ted (April 3rd) is unchivalrous.—Yours 
faithfully, N. B. Carey Jones 

University of Leeds 


The Growth 
and Spread of 
Multinational 
Companies 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION 1971 

The powerful confrontation between the trade 
unions and the multinationals and the Import¬ 
ance of the Eurocurrency market in multi¬ 
national finance are only two of the many new 
or axpanded topics in the revised edition of 
thia EIU Special Report. 

A tingle copy of this EIU QER Special is 
£3.25 (USV.QO). £2.75 (US$6.60) to QER 
subscribers. Air mail postsge (outside 
Europe) £0.40 (US$0.90) extra. Cash with 
order. Available from the Subscription Dept. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6860 

137 Avenue Louise 1060 Brusaela Tel. 38-29-30 
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M not surprising. iJssSSSSS±S& 


The trouble with being a relatively 
small international airline is that all the 
relatively big intenwtfcinal airlines are- 
well, bigger. 

That meadl that they spend quite': 
a bit more thantiwdh telfihgyou just 
how much better dndbigg** they afe* 
From the waywor gdph you'd * 
.think they had amonop^dfbigplsnes, 
pretty hostesses; good food, skilled crews 
and fantastic places to fly to. 

We reckon it*s about time we put 
them in their place and us in our*. 

We'renot as bigas them, tight. 


We fly to all the ngit places, too. 
New York, London, Bombay, . 

m between^^nv^ 


Ortcre^ 

atawJt Sd^then, theyshouldbe. 
Mostofthetow^^ 

and we’ve got more iln our fair share 
Of beautiful stewardesses. 

s All in all, we reckon we're pretty 
bigforaWnallaitline. 

Just beeaus* wedop.'t tell everyone 
how gpdd we arg every otoer week 
doesn*tmean w£*ren*t, 

v contrary. Ittncansthat 
we're able to sptod more time and 
money making sure we live up to what 
we do say when we say it. 
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British Life 
Reliance. 

We’re not one 
of the biggest 
insurance groups. 


Just one of the best 


We’ve nothing against size. We just 
distrust it as an end in itself. We think 
other things are more important to a 
good Insurance Group. Things, like 
efficiency. Steady growth, rather than 
spectacular mushrooming. Financial 
acumen rather than dubious wizardry. 
Consistency of results, year after year. 

Things, in fact, which mean a great 
deal to the policy holder and the man 
with his savings in a Unit Trust. 

Judged by these standards, we stand 
up well. And let’s not get too modest 
about our size, either. 

Take our Unit Trusts. We have 5 . 
The first we launched over ten years 
ago. Take our Planned Unit Investment. 
With that, the investor can’t lose money, 
since the ultimate benefit on death or 
maturity cannot be less than the total 
planned investment. Wc re-insure, so 


your savings are secure. 

Our Homefund Investment Plan is 
another landmark - Building Society 
Linked Life Insurance. Reliance Pro¬ 
perty Bonds are yet another. And all 
this we carry on besides the things that 
have given us a reputation over the years 
for sound judgement and solid merit - 
our Life Contracts, our Fire and 
Accident Department, and our Motor 
Insurance. 

So anything the big boys can do, wc 
can do too. And in all our activities, 
we’ve shown the sort of steady growth, 
over the past 65 years, that knowledge¬ 
able investors rely upon - and project 
into the future to base their plans upon. 
Ask our investors, our policy holders. 
They’ll tell you all this - and about the 
feeling that British Life Reliance com¬ 
bines flexibility and imagination in 


business with a thoroughly up to the 
minute awareness of today’s special 
problems—all the things we have gone 
after, since 1906 , rather than pursuing 
sheer size. 

It’s something to be proud of. 



BRITISH 

LIFE 

RELIANCE 


British Life Reliance 
Member Companies: 

Reliance Mutual Insurance Society Limited 
The Reliance Fire and Accident Insurance 
Corporation Limited 
The British Life Office Limited 
Monarch Assurance Company Limited 

Member of the British Jhsurance Association and 
the Life Offices Association. 
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The Beach at Sestri Levante (Genoa) 


If you are looking for a quiet and 
pleasant stay, over a blue sea and in 
beautiful surroundings , all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 


For information apply to: 

ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO, GENOA (Italy) 

Or to Azienda Soggiomo of: 

ARENZANO - CAMOGLI - CHIAVARI - LAVAGNA - PEGLI - PORTOFINO 
RAPALLO - SANTA MARGHERITA - SANTO STKFANO D’A VETO - SESTRI 
LEVANTE - TORRIGUA - IJSCIO - ZOAGLI 



There’s treasure to be found in the rich 

and prospering lands of the South Pacific. 

When business takes you there, 

its best to travel AIR NEW ZEALAND, 
the airline that has the most comprehensive 
network and knowledge of the whole area. 

AIR NEW ZEALAND’S services add up to nine flights 
a week—from Los Angeles, Singapore and Hong Kong, 
to New Zealand, Australia and the whole South Pacific. 

*~AIR NEW IEAIAND $ 




iomflifi 


V 


Also in Frankfurt and Rome 


AIR NEW ZEALAND, 7 Royal Opera Arcade Pall Mull London SW1Y 4UY Tel: 01-'DO 1952 With BO AC (General Sales Agents) and QANTAS 
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There are nearly 
500 building societies 
In the united Kingdom. 

So why choose 
Nationwide? 


Let’s look at a few of the facts. 

Nationwide is everywhere 
Nationwide operates 350 staff and agency branches and 
over 1300 agencies throughout the United Kingdom. So 
wherever you arc you’re never far from Nationwide. 

Nationwide works quickly 
The manager of each staff branch has complete authority 
to give the decisions you need concerning investments and 
mortgage advances. This speeds things up for both you 
and your client. 

Nationwide is there to help * 

The manager will advise on the several schemes which 
Nationwide offers to lump sum investors and regular 
savers. And give friendly and helpful advice to those 
wishing to arrange a mortgage. Special consideration is 
given to young married couples. 


Nationwide gives complete security 

Shares and Deposits in Nationwide are approved Trustee 
Investments. As such they provide all investment advisers 
and brokers with secure and accessible investments which 
are independent of market fluctuations and can be 
recommended with complete confidence. 

Nationwide keeps you in touch 
And finally. Nationwide collects and analyses data on 
trends and new developments in the housing and economic 
fields. The results of these research projects are issued 
periodically as Occasional Bulletins. The Society’s 
half-yearly Index of House Prices has a particularly wide 
circulation. 

If you would like to receive these Bulletins as they 
are published or if you want any other information about 
Nationwide just drop u~ a line or give us a ring. 


Here we've only had room for a few of the facts which have commended Nationwide to over a million people . 
Facts which account for Nationwide being what it is today . . . Britain's third largest building society . 



Nationwide 

Building society 

The new name for Britain^ third largest building society 

HEAD OFFICE: NEW OXFORD HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON WCiV 6 PW. TEL: 01 - 24 * 8822 
Funds exceed £750,000,000. Authorised for Investment by Trustees. Member of the Building Societies Association. 
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Tomorrow a lot more people 
will talk a lot more: 
with telecommunication 


Often it's difficult to make even a 
short-distance phone call. Combine 
that with the fact that more and 
more people in the world want to 
speak to more parts of the world. 
People want to communicate to 
men... people want to communicate 
to machines... from Europe to Asia 
to America to Anywhere. And that’s 
one big telecommunications pro¬ 
blem. 

And telecommunications is pre¬ 
cisely what we at Philips are con¬ 
centrating on. The reason we con¬ 
centrate on telecommunications is 
because we re good at it. We figure 
if you don’t concentrate on what 
you can do right you re doing some¬ 
thing wrong. 


So what is a telecommunications 
problem to some people is an op¬ 
portunity to Philips. Not just be¬ 
cause we've spent money on it, but 
because we've spent time and ta¬ 
lent on it-the best talent available. 

That’s why we feel justified in say¬ 
ing that if you get in touch with 
Philips Telecommunication, you’ll 
probably be able to get in touch 
with anything - man or machine - 
anywhere in the world. 

N.V. Philips’ Telecommunicatie 
Industrie, P.O. Box 32, Hilversum, 
The Netherlands. 



PHILIPS 


The shortest 
distance between 
two points 



102 E 



If he has, don’t worry. Like many peojfle who have to 
travel round Britain a lot, he finds it much faster, more 
relaxing and generally more convenient to take to the air 
-with BE A. 

The BEA Inter-Britain network connects 22 major 
towns and cities in the UK with over 1000 flights every 
week, in most cases offering a very convenient "there-and- 


minutes’ flying time by Trident, or about 2 \ hours from the 
West London Air Terminal to the centre of Glasgow. 

11 flights each way every weekday. Return tourist fare, £ 22 . 
Non-stop flights by Trident and Vanguard; and Trident 
Three will be introduced on the route this summer. 

From London, every weekday, there are 8 flights to 
Belfast, 7 to Manchester and 8 to Edinburgh. 


back-in-a-day” service. 

Take the London-Glasgow route, for example. 65 


Inall,Inter-Britain providesafast,frequentservicethat 
will keep you fresh for a day’s work ahead; and take you 
home relaxed and in peace afterwards. 
Next time you travel, think "BEA 
Inter-Britain.” You’ll be on the right lines. 


There and back in a day. 



/7/ier-Britain 
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of Montreal to finance 
a factory in India? 


Or why should a Japanese businessman seek help 
from the same source to build a plant in Mexico? Or 
to sell optical equipment in the United States? 

The answer is: People. Bank of Montreal's own 
intercontinental bankers. People whose nation-by- 
nadon knowledge of world business gets things done 
internationally. For companies with management that 
has that very same idea. 

Call on our Jean-Paul Robillard in Milan. 
Peter Blanar in Tokyo. Dr. Luis A. Gonzalez in Mexico 
City. A1 Horton in New York. And 19,000 other 
Bank of Montreal people in more than 1,090 offices 


in the major cities all around the world. 

These international banking specialists are suc¬ 
cessfully bringing financial worldliness, plus more than 
$9,000,000,000 in assets, to bear on the opportunities 
of the new international economy. 

The time to call them in is now. 


Bank of Montreal 


The Brat Canadian Bank 

The bank that gets it done-intemationally 


London, Paris. DQsaeldorf. Amsterdam, Milan, New York, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Melbourne, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong. Wholly-owned subsidiaries: Bank of Montreal (Bahamas A Caribbean) Limited, Nassau; Bank of Montreal 
Jamaica Ltd., Kingston; Bank of Montreal (California), San Francisco. 














38,000 sq ft 

A magnificent new 

air conditioned <'ffu;e building 

li vt;, V P'onrinen; eity position 

Ground floor shopping faulmes 


sole a(]f ;ils 

Matthews & Goodman 

L t’ui r It*.t„'(j Siffu-vors 

35 Bucklersbury EC4 01-2480033 
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Dodwell 

know 

world 

markets 



Instinctive familiarity with a market comes naturally 
to Dodwell — after all, their resident organisations in 
most of the world's major trading areas have long 
experience in handling internationally famous products. 
To this depth of understanding add the most advanced 
research and merchandising techniques, and you know 
that your world trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 

pa 

established 1958 

DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED HEAD OFFICE 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON E.C.2M 7BE, 
Telephone: 01 -588 8040 Telex. London 888444 


DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

AUSTRALIA • CANADA ■ MONO ROND • INDIA ■ JAPAN • KENYA • SINGAPORE ' 
TAIWAN ■ TANZANIA • UGANDA UNITID KINGDOM • U.S.A. ■ WEST GERMANY 
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The war for 


Asia 


It is the ideological crossroads of the world, and ol 
course the ideologies have collided there. The great 
stretch of land which runs from the Sind desert to the 
Mekong rice-fields has to be seen as a whole. It has never 
made much sense to think of the Indian sub-continent 
as something quite separate from south-east Asia ; after 
all, Indochina is called Indochina because that is where 
the Indian and Chinese cultures met, and they met 
long before the colonial administrators from Europe 
started drawing their lines on the map. It makes even 
less sense to compartmentalise southern Asia in the light 
of what is now happening in Ceylon and Pakistan. 

Of the 12 non-communist countries, with getting 
on for 800 million people living in them, which lie around 
a line drawn from Rawalpindi to Saigon, no fewer than 
eight now have fighting going on in their territory. There 
is the war in South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. There 
are insurrections in Thailand, Burma and Malaysia 
which receive help from China, or North Vietnam, or 
both. And now the civil wars in Pakistan and Ceylon 
have got the great powers and the ideologies circling 
above them. Of those 12 countries only four—Nepal, 
Singapore and Bhutan, and India if you do not count 
what has been happening in West Bengal for the past 
four years—are in the state we used to call peace. Of 
course, it would be nonsense to pretend that each of 
these conflicts does not have its own local causes. But 
it would be just as wrong to ignore the fact that these 
local problems are overlaid by the rivalries of the powers 
whose claims to influence collide in southern Asia. 

This week’s news from Ceylon and Pakistan shows 
that the western part of the region is no more immune 
to these pressures than the area farther east. It is hard 
to know what is going on in Ceylon, because Mrs 
Bandaranaike’s government has imposed a very effective 
censorship (see page 31); but if the estimates of the 
size of the rebellion are anything like accurate it must 
be assumed that the rebels have been getting some of their 


guns, as well as their political ideas, from abroad. There is 
no apparent reason why the Russians should risk their 
friendship with India by supporting an attempt to over¬ 
throw Mrs Bandaranaike when the Indians are helping 
to protect her. The most probable providers of arms for 
the rebels in Ceylon are the Chinese, or the North 
Koreans ; and if it was the North Koreans who sent 
them the Chinese almost certainly knew about it. And 
certainly China has made no attempt to conceal its ideas 
about the crisis in Pakistan. The remarkable thing about 
the message that Chou En-lai sent to the Pakistani govern¬ 
ment this week (see page 32) is not that it 
took a different line about the fighting in East Bengal 
from the line the Russians had taken the week before ; 
China likes to show it is different from Russia. 
What is remarkable is that, when it had to choose 
between joining in the general sympathy for the Bengali 
rebels and polishing its friendship with President Yahya’s 
military government, China chose the course of 
realpolitik. It is evidence that China is willing to sub¬ 
ordinate everything—even, for the moment, the claims 
of ideology—to the business of establishing itself as a 
power to be reckoned with in southern Asia. The contest 
for influence in the region is fairly on. 

There are two questions which need to be asked about 
what is happening in Asia. The first is why this particular 
area should have become the cockpit of the powers ; and 
the answer to that is fairly easy. The dozen countries 
between West Pakistan and South Vietnam contain nearly 
a quarter of the world’s population, and a quarter which 
includes most of the world’s very poorest people ; and 
they happen to lie at the only place where the border 
between the Soviet Union and China touches the non-! 
communist part of the world. For governments that want 
to propagate their political ideas—as the government of 
every great power does, but as relatively young great 
powers like Russia and China do more than most—the 
temptation is pretty well irresistible. The aiguments of 
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ideology and the arguments of power unite to pull them 
into a policy of intervention. For Russia and China alike, 
southern Asia is a rich field for making converts ; it is 
also a place where neither can afford to let the other 
get the advantage in winning friends and influencing 
people. If Russia became the dominant power in the 
area, the Chinese would find themselves hemmed in by 
Soviet influence on both their north and their south. If 
China got the best of it, the Russians would have 
suffered a major defeat in the battle for the third world, 
and they would be cut off from a region they have had 
their eye on for the past century. This is the place where 
they both have to be afraid of being politically outflanked. 
That does not mean that cither of them is thinking of 
using its army in southern Asia. They can see the dangers 
of that ; and anyway it is political supremacy they are 
after, not military control. But the stakes are high, and it is 
not impossible that Russia and China may yet find them¬ 
selves fighting a proxy war with each other through their 
respective friends on their southern flank. 

The other reason why this area is particularly vulnerable 
is that it lies in the vacuum left by the collapse of British 
power after 1945. The end of the second world war 
found the United States occupying positions in central 
Europe and the western Pacific which, with a couple of 
crises over Berlin and Korea, have formed a stable 
dividing line to the west of Russia and the east of China 
ever since. There has been no equivalent line of demarca¬ 
tion on the southern side of the two great communist 
powers. The Americans sent their army into Vietnam in 
1965 to try to establish such a line at the south-eastern 
comer of this no-man’s land, and six years later they still 
do not know whether they are going to succeed. The south¬ 
western comer of the same void—the Middle East— 
has seen the Americans and Russians move into the space 
left by the British retreat. But between those two comers 
of Asia there is now no centre of power capable of 
striking a balance with either the Soviet Union or China. 
India might have been one, but it has not become one yet. 
That is why this area is so fundamentally fragile. It is 
also why the competition for influence within it looks 
increasingly as if it is going to be largely a competition 
between the two great communist countries to the north. 

And it is why the second question has to be asked. 
Should it be left to them ? It is tempting to say that this 
is a part of the world where the west cannot expect to do 
very much: no more, perhaps, than can be done by for¬ 
eign ministries performing their tightrope act, and a 
steadily declining real flow of aid. It is an area which the 
Chinese can get into overland—they did in 1962—and 
which lies within fairly easy range of the airfields of Soviet 
central Asia. But for western traffic it means a long haul 
by ship or aircraft along routes where the west can no 
longer be sure of naval or air superiority ; there are no 
western bases between Cyprus and Singapore except the 
staging posts on Gan and the Gulf. And this is Asia, and 
everyone knows what it means to get involved in Asia. For 
the Americans it would be an intolerable addition to a 
weight of international responsibilities they are already 
finding too heavy. For most west Europeans the prospect 
is still almost as intellectually remote as the moon. The 
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arguments for sitting this one out as a spectator are plain 
enough. 

But something docs pull the other way. There is the 
fact that these dozen countries include five members of 
the Commonwealth ; and that still counts for something, 
even if the voices which were calling for a Commonwealth 
policy on South Africa in January have had very little to 
say about what is happening in Pakistan and Ceylon. 
There is also the fact that five of the 12 countries— 
India, Ceylon, Singapore and still, if only just, Malaysia 
and South Vietnam—are places where a genuine electoral 
process does exist and where the population is offered 
some choice about who should govern it. These things are 
just as important as the connections of trade, the rubber 
and tin, the jute and the tea. It is not going to be easy to 
push aside the fact that the western political idea seems to 
have a better prospect of surviving in southern Asia—if it 
gets the chance—than in most other parts of the under¬ 
developed world. It is not only the Russians and Chinese 
who have obligations of ideology there. 


No doubt somebody in Whitehall was saying this to 
himself when Britain agreed to send small arms and 
ammunition to Mrs Bandaranaike, and to buy some 
American helicopters for her. No doubt it explains why 
the British and American governments have decided not to 
say what they both presumably feel about President 
Yahya’s suppression of East Pakistan ; a policy of denun¬ 
ciation is the last resort of people who are otherwise impo¬ 
tent. This is how governments act when they want to stay 
in the game but do not happen to have much of a hand 
to play with. But there is no evidence that there exists 
anything which could be called a western policy for 
southern Asia. The United States has been occupied with 
Vietnam, Britain with Singapore and tfic Gulf, France 
with Africa and Gennany with the navel of Europe, and 
all of them with the Middle East. None of them has had 
enough intellectual energy to spare for wondering what 
it would do if the cracks started showing in the region 
between the Middle East and Singapore. They are 
showing now. 

Something that deserved to be called a policy for 
southern Asia would have to begin with the recognition 
that the liberal democracies of the west have a common 
interest in keeping the multi-party system of government 
alive on the continent of Asia ; which is much the same 
as saying that they do not want to sec the region fall under 
the influence of cither China or Russia. It would mean 
keeping the friendship of India, as the centre-piece of Asia. 
And it would mean maintaining enough military strength 
available for use in the Indian Ocean to ensure that the 
sort of help that has been sent to Ceylon this week could 
be sent to other countries that might need it. This is now 
a three-superpower world. The exchange of concessions 
between China and America this week (see the next 
article) seems to mark the opening of a new period of 
manoeuvre among the three great powers. It would be a 
strange abandonment of what the west says it stands 
for if it left southern Asia to a two-sided competition 
between Russia and China. 
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The way the ball bounces 

Chou has put a spin on it in Asia. He seems to have decided to 
play it straight with the United States 


The world's future is not going to be decided by the 
bounce of a ping-pong ball, though some of this week’s 
headlines have made it sound tike that. Yet it is quite a 
spectacle. Two great nations, locked in hostile immobility 
for over 20 years, are suddenly falling over each other 
with rival offers of friendship. So far the Chinese have 
beaten the Americans in public relations, as well as ping- 
pong, because they have the dramatic flair. Last week they 
surprised the world—even the communists in Hongkong 
were reported to be “ shell-shocked ”—by inviting a 15- 
member American table tennis team for a week’s tour of 
China with visas for American journalists thrown in. And 
this Wednesday Chou En-lai told the American players 
that, “ with you having made a start, the people of China 
and America will be able to have constant contacts.” 

This was heady stuff, and there was nothing so 
dramatic in President Nixon’s instantaneous reply : a 
complicated five-part programme which knocked a few 
more bricks off the wall of American protectionism against 
China. But for all his bureaucratic style Mr Nixon 
deserves a fair share of the credit for bringing Chinesc- 
Amcrican relations to their present improvement. It was 
he who started the ping-pong ball rolling in July, 1969, 
with the first initiative either side had taken since Chou 
En-lai proposed ambassadorial talks in 1955. And it was 
he who had the persistence to follow through with four 
subsequent relaxations of trade and travel restrictions 
before there was any hint of reciprocity from Peking. 

The Nixon initiatives undoubtedly had something to 
do with China’s ping-pong offer—probably more because 
they demonstrated the Americans’ willingness to move 
than because of any specific concession they granted. And 
the immediate timing of the ping-pong invitation was 
undoubtedly detennined by the fortuitous scheduling of 
the Tokyo tournament just after Mr Nixon had removed 
the last ban on American travel to China. But there are 
several good reasons why China might have decided this 
was the time to seek better relations with America anyway. 

Ever dince it emerged from the isolation of its cultural 
revolution two years ago, China has been conducting a 
campaign of relentless sociability—sending smiling ambas¬ 
sadors back to empty embassies, and seeking new friends 
wherever it could find them. In this new mood, it might 
simply have seemed logical for the Chinese to extend a 
friendly hand to the United States as well as to the 
monarchies, sheikhdoms and right-wing dictatorships it 
was already dealing with. Logic was reinforced by tactics , 
one of the immediate aims of China’s new diplomacy is to 
gain admission to the United Nations, and clearly the 
Americans will be a key factor in next autumn's vote on 
the China seat. And a still more important incentive for 
seeking a rapprochement with the Americans is China’s 
vital interest in avoiding a confrontation with either of the 
superpowers. While China is still a vulnerable nuclear 


infant the Chinese need to defuse their smouldering 
hostilities with both America and Russia. They have spent 
the past 18 months negotiating away from the brink of 
war with the Russians. Now they can turn to establishing 
an equivalent low-keyed normality with the Americans. 

The immediate results of this week’s breakthrough 
could be an explosion of unofficial Chinese-American con¬ 
tacts of all sorts. Chou En-lai has endorsed them, Mr 
Nixon has welcomed them and there remains only the 
stamping of visas. (China will have a chance to show just 
how open its door is when the applications from profes¬ 
sional China-watchers start flooding in.) There will 
probably also be a modest expansion of trade beyond the 
trickle of indirect American exports to China worth 
$2 million-$3 million since the restrictions were lifted a 
year ago. With continued encouragement from both 
governments this process could carry America’s relations 
with China to roughly the level of trade and unofficial 
contacts that Japan now has. But then it would come up 
abruptly against the obstacle that has prevented the 
Japanese from normalising their official relations with 
Peking : Taiwan. 

There is a remote possibility that the Chinese might help 
in the resolution of the Taiwan dispute by making some 
concessions themselves. One pointer in this direction is the 
notable omission of any reference to Taiwan in the last 
two announcements of new diplomatic relationships, in 
spite of the fact that both Kuwait and Cameroon had 
previously recognised the Chinese Nationalists. But it is 
much more likely that Peking will not agree to inter¬ 
governmental relations with the United States unless the 
Americans disavow the Nationalists’ claim to be the 
government of China and accept the argument that the 
island is an integral part of a single Chinese nation. 

The United Nations vote on the China scat this 
autumn will probably be the first test of the limits of the 
Chinese-American detente. The most desirable solution 
is one which would bring China into the Security Council 
without depriving Taiwan of a place in the General 
Assembly, perhaps under the sort of formula that gives the 
Ukraine an assembly seat. But at any rate it will be neces¬ 
sary to find a formula which tacitly allows the Peking 
government to replace Taiwan in the Assembly without 
appearing to give Taiwan an unceremonious boot. One 
way of doing this might be to amend the standard 
Albanian resolution so as to advocate the admission of the 
People’s Republic of China without any reference to the 
status of Taiwan. 

Once the UN succeeds in settling the China question, 
the Americans should find it easier to move towards the 
opening of diplomatic links with Peking. But if the 
American or Chinese government, or both, are not ready 
for such a radical move, there is an alternative, slower 
but to the same end, which has been proposed by two 
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American government officials in a study of China policy. 
They call it “ One China but not now.” These proposals 
foresee a gradual disengagement of the Americans from 
Taiwan paralleled by reciprocal Chinese moves in south¬ 
east Asia—an improvement of relations with Burma and 
Thailand, and a reduction of Chinese support for the 
insurgencies in both countries. At the same time America 
and China might explore other areas of shared interest, 
like their presumed mutual concern to keep Japan non¬ 
nuclear. Who knows, it might even lead to a time when 
China would be willing to talk about limiting the size of its 
nuclear armoury, or about its policy towards “ wars of 
national liberation.” That is where the ball could bounce 
to. 

Now that China has smiled to some small purpose, it 
is tempting to think of such possibilities, so that overnight 


the prospect is accepted on all sides that peace is about to 
break out in Asia after all. To the many querulous and 
puzzled people in the United States, prepared to believe 
the worst of what their intervention in South Vietnam has 
done, and encouraged to believe by their news media that 
they are even more divorced than ever from President 
Nixon, the Chinese action is guaranteed to be as welcome 
as the Chinese intended it to be. For if it is not the China 
of maoist frenzy that confronts America and its friends 
and clients but the bland, cultivated China of Chou, the 
real China that must have been there all along if the 
Americans had only been smart enough to spot it, then 
what (it will be said time and again) can possibly remain 
of United States policy in south-east Asia ? Which may 
be as good a reason as any for Chou’s pleasing new 
interest in a little sport. 



There's a Labour party, too 

As the country will be reminded when the local elections start—and 
Labour starts reviving. But where does the party go from there ? 


Since the present parliamentary session began last July 
it has been the Government which has made all the 
political running and attracted all the political limelight. 
That is not surprising. It is, indeed, the natural order of 
events, for the party in opposition rarely attracts public 
attention unless it is fighting about its leadership or 
threatening to destroy itself over doctrine ; that is as 
much the fault of recent journalism as it is of party 
politics. But as Labour has not sought self-inflicted sensa¬ 
tion since losing the general election, its mere existence has 
rarely intruded itself on the public consciousness. It is 
the trade unions which have done that, and for all its 
recent years in power, or perhaps because of those years, 
the Labour party remains a curiously unknown opposition. 

Some of that should now be about to change. With 
the local elections early next month the Labour party 
should begin to come alive again. Because of its disastrous 
local losses in recent years, it should make fairly sweeping 
gains this time. If it docs do well, it will get immediate 
publicity, and a rather longer-lasting boost in morale ; 
if it does surprisingly badly it will get even more publicity. 
But from then on it will be the common market issue 
which will keep Labour plumb in the spotlight until the 
party conference season in the autumn. 

Whichever way the common market decision falls out, 
Labour is bound to play a vital and possibly a decisive 
role. It is absurd’to say, as even some of the most ardent 
pro-marketeers in the Labour party are now arguing, that 
Mr Heath cannot put a resolution for entry before the 
Commons unless he is certain that it would be carried 
by the Conservative majority alone. On such an historic 
issue, and one which cuts across party divisions, he is 
not only entitled but it would be his duty to rely on the 
pro-market forces inside the Labour party to supply the 
country, not him, with a majority. If, therefore, the 
Brussels terms prove acceptable to a British government, 


which means they would prove acceptable to a govern¬ 
ment of either party, then attention is going to be con¬ 
centrated pretty equally on head-counting in both the 
Labour and Tory parties. 

The Economist still believes that if a resolution to join 
is put before the Commons it will be passed by a com¬ 
fortable majority, largely because Mr Wilson will act in 
the national interest as far as any leader of a party in 
opposition could be expected to go, and because the pro- 
marketeers in the Labour party will vote in the pro-inarket 
lobby. That is what will really count for the country. 
But equally important for Labour will be the way the 
debate is conducted and whether the inevitable party 
inquest on the vote leads to another fratricidal spasm. 
But even if the Labour party comes through that ordeal 
in a sensible and relaxed way, or, worse still, if the 
negotiations fail and the Opposition is forced willynilly 
into a continuous if forlorn attempt to harry the Govern¬ 
ment out of office, it will not resolve Labour’s central 
dilemma: can it gamble on being allowed to fight the 
next election on the basis of the old political system ? 

The left has been too busy whining about Mr Heath 
breaking down the political consensus which was built up 
between 1951 and 1970 to consider the implications for 
the politics of the Labour party if its fears are only 
partially realised. The hardline left sees no great problem 
in that: the policies that were good enough for its grand¬ 
fathers will be good enough for the grandsons. But if the 
serious men of the Labour party do not start considering 
these problems very soon they could well find themselves 
caught disastrously short—even if the next election is not 
held until the autumn of 1974. Mr Tony Grosland, it is 
true, has started the thinking process, but the Labour party 
is absurdly suspicious of too many of his ideas, and alone 
he stands little prospect of being heard above the clamour 
for opportunist opposition. 
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The temptation for Labour to maximise opportunism 
and minimise thinking over the next few years is very 
powerful indeed ; many in the party leadership would 
consider them the only tactics worth pursuing, and there 
is some conventional truth in that. The margin by which 
the lories won the last election, and thus the margin 
by which they could lose the next, is described by the 
latest Nuffield survey (see page 57) as “ almost like 
scraping through to a football title on goal average.” 
If only Mr Heath would do the decent thing and fight 
the next election on the conventional, consensus basis of 
the past 20 years, Labour must believe that there is a 
more than reasonable chance of winning again without 
bothering much about politics, which only creates 
divisions within the party anyway. 

Of course, in one important sense the next election is 
bound to be a conventional one in that it will be decided 
largely on the electorate’s view of the Government’s 
economic record. If that record is disastrous, then the 
Government will lose whether the consensus has been 
broken or not. That is a gamble which every government 
takes with its economic policies. But what if the Tories’ 
economic policies are not judged a disaster in 1974 (and 
who can say now that they will be ?), and Mr Heath has 
succeeded in chipping great chunks out of the consensus 
by then, as Labour claims he is trying hard to do ? It will 
not be nearly enough for the Labour party to fight the 
election on the economic management issue ; in those 
circumstances the election would have to be fought far 
more on the political differences between the parties than 
Labour has found it necessary or desirable to do in the 
past four general elections. 

That could only be for the better health of British 
politics. Only those who do not care whether they win 
power on goal average as long as they win can be other 
than deeply concerned about the decline in mass 
democracy which has accompanied the years of political 
consensus. The alleged public demand for “ participa¬ 
tion ” seems even more ironic when it is set against the 
figures of the massive decline in both the Labour and 


Tory parties’ membership, which are so starkly tabulated 
in the Nuffield survey. Tory party membership has 
dropped by over a million since the 1950s, but it is still 
four or five times greater than the voluntary, individual 
membership of the Labour party, which may not be much 
over 300,000. Any politician, particularly any Labour 
politician, who says that does not matter because 
organisation does not win elections has feeble claims to be 
regarded as a true democrat. Even now, there are many 
Labour strongholds where the MP is selected, and thereby 
elected, by a local party of a few dozen at most. If this 
trend is not reversed the condition of local democracy 
in many Labour seats will come to resemble conditions 
before the passing of the Reform Acts ; and the Tories 
could well follow a few years later. 

There is very little chance that the Labour party will 
devote any time or energy to the painful task of changing 
all that in this Parliament ; its leaders seem too ready 
to believe that if they shout hard and long enough at 
the Government their traditional supporters will return 
to the fold and win the next election for them. They may 
well wait in vain, for they may discover that, far from 
merely breaking down the old consensus, Mr Heath has 
succeeded in building a new one—a consensus of those 
who judge their own and the country’s prosperity 
primarily by their take-home pay. Such a consensus would 
embrace a fair proportion of Labour’s traditional sup¬ 
porters. A few Labour MPs are prepared to face up to 
the basic political problems that this would create, but 
even Mr Crosland has no ready answer to them. The rest 
are Still too content to put their trust in the attractiveness 
of the “ social wage,” a concept which barely exists outside 
meetings of the parliamentary Labour party. If they 
continue in that vein all they arc likely to prove is that 
they are more in touch with the electorate of 1951 than 
with the voters of 1974. The trouble is that for most of 
them it is with that earlier electorate that their hearts 
really lie, for in those good old days Labour actually 
understood the aspirations of its own voters. It is their 
own fault that they no longer appear to do so. 



If they begin again 

All is still quiet along the Suez canal. But both sides are 
weighing up what could happen if the war of attrition started again 


The guns have been silent along the Suez canal for 
more than seven months ; it is negotiating proposals that 
have been getting shot to bits, not people. But despite the 
anxiety of both Egypt and Israel to avoid fighting again 
there is no sign that the ceasefire will lead with any cer¬ 
tainty to a political settlement. The present calm may be 
sustained for weeks, even months', yet. But no one can 
be quite sure. If reports from the United States arc to be 
believed, the Russians have recently sent still more 
aircraft (and probably the men to fly them) to Egypt. 

That may be the Russian way of jogging the 
Americans’ elbows to get them to get the Israelis to make 


further concessions. If so, it is a clumsy way of going 
about things, for any increase in Egypt’s air strength, 
however defensive the deployment of the aircraft and 
missiles looks, makes Egypt just that much more able to 
sustain a war if the fighting breaks out again. It also 
deepens the possibility of direct Russian involvement in 
such fighting. Another round may not begin, but it is 
very much a possibility, and the calculations about how 
it might happen will certainly influence how the peace 
negotiations themselves are handled in the weeks ahead. 

If the fighting were to start again, it would have a 
different political and military complexion from any of 
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the battles, bombardments and scuffles of the past. This 
is true not because the Israelis hold a strong defensive 
line along the bank of the Suez canal (for they have 
had that since June, 1967) but because of the aircraft, 
Sams and military advisers the Russians poured into 
Egypt in the six months before the ceasefire last August 
and in the months afterwards. The seal® of their involve¬ 
ment is unprecedented : the Russians are closer to a 
shooting war than at any time since Hungary in 1956. 

The Institute for Strategic Studies estimates that, at 
the end of last December, there were between 75 and 85 
Soviet-manned Sam-3 sites in Egypt and 150 Soviet- 
manned Mig-21 aircraft, possibly involving the use of 
between 16,000 and 20,000 Soviet military personnel. 
It further estimated that between 500 and 600 surface-to- 
air missile launchers covered the western approaches to 
the canal, with about 200 of them within 20 miles of 
its banks, providing overlapping coverage along its full 
length. Usually sites for the high-altitude Sam-2 
contain six launchers apiece and the low-altitude Sam-3 
sites four. Together w r ith the new radar and aircraft, 
this provides Egypt with a formidable air defence system : 
at the very least it would put in doubt any Israeli 
attempt to achieve air superiority across the canal. 

If the Washington reports have substance, the Russians 
arc strengthening the air forces in Egypt still more. The 
statistics are suspect, and confusing. But it looks as if 
recently the Russians have sent more Mig-2is and SU-7 
fighter-bombers to Egypt (adding, according to the most 
alarmist interpretation, 40 per cent or so to the number 
the Egyptians already had) and have deployed a small 
number of more modem aircraft. These could be Mig-23s, 
which are better suited to high-altitude interception than 
to low-level strike missions. But it is plain that over the 
past 12 months the increase in the number of combat 
aircraft with Soviet or Egyptian pilots has well outstripped 
the build-up of Israeli Phantoms (to about 70) and 
Israeli Skyhawks (to about 85). And there are the Saints 
for the Israelis to worry about as well. 

At first many of the Sam-3 sites were manned by 
Soviet personnel. Since the new year the lower-ranking 
jobs on these sites have been taken over by Egyptians, 
but there are still Russian officers and technicians around 
helping them out. There are Russian pilots, too, in some 
of the Migs. By their ability to threaten to withhold 
or withdraw these men and the equipment the Russians 
clearly believe they hold the Egyptian politicians on a 
leash. Certainly, even now, the Egyptians could not hope 
to conduct an air offensive across the canal without active 
Soviet assistance. But it is not just as simple as that. If 
the guns were ever to rumble again, the Russians might 
find that they could not withdraw their men except at 
the price of a political humiliation. 

By nudging themselves so far forward, the Russians 
know that they have no choice but to be politically wary. 
But they also know that, by doing so, they have changed 
the military prospects as well. Just as the seizure of the 
Sinai desert has given the Israelis the radar warning 
time they needed to make Egyptian pre-emptive air strikes 
against their airfields much more difficult, so the Russian 
air defence system along the canal and farther back 


appears to rule out any idea of a pre-emptive strike by 
the Israelis. If either side wanted to achieve air superiority, 
it would have to fight hard in ding-dong air battles for it. 
Yet, without achieving air supremacy, it is difficult 
to see either the Israelis or the Egyptians daring to cross 
the canal in sufficiently large numbers to bring about a 
decisive land battle. If the Egyptians attempted to do 
so they would run up against the much-strengthened 
Bar-Lev line, backed by a second line of defences farther 
cast in Sinai. There is occasional talk from the Israeli 
side of making a crossing well to the south of the big 
cluster of Sam sites around Ismailia. But the Sam sites 
stretch to Suez, protecting the obvious line of advance 
along the road from it to Cairo. South of the canal, the 
Israelis would have both the Gulf of Suez and a roadless 
desert to cross. 

Since the six-day war, in fact, it has become progres¬ 
sively more difficult for either the Israelis or the 
Egyptians to contemplate a decisive thrust across the 
canal with ground forces. But a war could be fought, 
initially at least, in a lower key than that, just as it was 
up to the ceasefire last August. And there the Sam 
missiles along the canal have given the Egyptians an 
advantage they did not have before. In the past they 
used their superiority in artillery to bombard the Israeli 
positions, but their guns were exposed to Israeli air 
attacks. Now, protected by the Sam umbrella, they might 
be tempted to start the bombardments again, accompany¬ 
ing them, as before, with a few commando raids across 
the canal. If they did, the Israelis would find it much 
more difficult to reply from the air, or even to mount 
punitive counter-raids across the canal. 

In strengthening the Bar-Lev line, the Israelis have 
shown themselves to be fully alive to the possibility of 
a renewed Egyptian bombardment in greater strength and 
for longer periods than before. The Israelis might simply 
take it, hoping to keep their casualties tolerably low and 
accepting, as they did before, the strain on their man¬ 
power and economic resources. But they might feel that 
could not go on for ever. They might have to think 
ol going for air superiority on the western side of the 
canal once more. They would then have to make use 
of the more sophisticated missiles and radar-baffling 
devices which the Americans have provided them with, 
and their aircraft would have to go in really low, hugging 
the ground, to get at the Sam-3s. Even so the military 
risks would be high. So too would the political ones be, 
for unless the Russians backed out some of their pilots 
and technicians would get involved. 

So a renewal of the fighting does not appear to offer 
cither the Egyptians or the Israelis the prospect of a really 
decisive military advantage. That, in itself, is one of the 
best hopes that they will continue to observe the ceasefire 
and to negotiate. But, at or near war, men do not always 
weigh the military risks rationally. In the Middle East 
there could still be a blunder back into the maze of 
low-key, attritional warfare. And this time, because of 
the new weapons Russia has supplied to Egypt, the 
Israelis would be faced with a problem they have never 
encountered before. 
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If you suddenly need a merchant bank 
you probably needed one before. 


The lac l lliat a business needs specialised linancial 
advice in a hurry often means that the situation need 
never have developed to crisis point at all if a merchant 
bank had been consulted earlier. 

A merchant bank with the breadth of services 
that Klcinwort Benson provides can help a company 
take in its stride such situations as the 
raising of capital, the need to react quickly to a 
take-over bid or the ‘novv-or-never’ dexelopment of 
a business opportunity. 

It also has a very sensitive eye for the ripples on the 
surface of international events which can often rock 


the boat nearer home. 

Nor is it just large companies that need this 
service. A merchant bank is fundamentally 
concerned with business grow th and development. 
Any company that thinks it's too small lor a 
merchant bank is likely to remain so. 

We'd like to spread our sen ices before you. To 
discuss what wc do in a calm and leisurely atmosphere. 
And show you the wa\s in which we as onlookers 
sometimes see more of the game than you do. 

We’ll talk a l)ou t am aspect of business or finance. 

If necessary we’ll even cope with emergencies. 


Write for a copy of our booklet 

‘Financial products ity, or the art of using a merchant bank*. 

Kleinwort Benson 

20 Fcnchurch Street, London EC3M 3OB. Telephone: 01-62(11531 

Brussels • Cienev.i • (iunnses ■ JtTsov ■ New Yoik • Shrllirhl ■ Tokyo 
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The Budget 
looks even better 

from the 


Mr. Barber's stimulation of company investment 

is fine as far as it goes ... 

but in the North East, it goes even farther. 


The Budget has given you a reduction in Corporation Tax. The North 
East would like to give you some extra Tax concessions of its own— 
plus some really generous Government grants towards setting up your 
new factory—what is more, most of the region is a special development 
area which means 30% of your wage bill for 3 years and rent free 
factories. 

The Budget has cut down on S.E.T. We'd like to offer you further 
cuts in the cost of employing the people you need—through down-to- 
earth rates of paying and training grants of up to £10 per person 
per week. 

The Budget proposes V.A.T.—a form of indirect taxation that should 
help to align us more efficiently with Europe. The North East gives you 
another wonderful gateway into E.E.C.. E.F.T.A. and the Export 
Markets of the world—through four great ports (including two container 
terminals). 

All this—plus better living conditions to enjoy on your own reduced 
personal taxation. 


Get the full North Eastern view of the Budget. It makes stimulating 
reading. 


me 


zm 


Contact Fred M. Dawson. O.B.E.. Director, 

THE NORTH EAST DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 

Higham House, New Bridge Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 8AL. 

Telephone: 610026. 

TIm North Cost Oovatopownt Council rapranntt tha following planning authoritits Darlington, Durham, Gateshead. Hartlopool. 
Nowcastlo upon Tym, North Riding of Yorkshire. Northumborland. South Shields, Sondorland and Tynamouth. 


"The North East for a Profitable Budget" 
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The Queen is not the only one 
embarrassed by her bills 


The Government, the Opposition and 
the royal family are in for an embar¬ 
rassing few weeks. For over two years 
the palace has been pressing for a 
review of the civil list ; now there is 
going to be one, but the price will 
probably lie a rather painful ordeal at 
the hands of a select committee of 
the Commons, winch will be set up 
shortly after Parliament returns from 
the Faster recess next Monday. 

There is clearly a reasonable case for 
the review. Since Parliament fixed its 
annual grant to the Queen at £/j 7^,000 
soon after her accession in 1952, the 
£70,000 provided within it as a hedge 
against inflation has proved to be not 
nearly enough. There have been cuts 
in the royal household of around 15 
per cent, but even so the civil list no 
longer covers the Queen’s expenses. For 
some time now the deficit has been 
covered only by the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster estates —52,000 
acres of the Queen’s own land in York¬ 
shire, I^ancashire and Cheshire—which 



Hamilton: Scrooge to the royals 


bring in over £200,000 a year into the 
royal accounts. 

Although there is a case for a royal 
increase, its size could prove embarrass¬ 
ing for the Government. A large 
increase in the Queen's apparently 
already massive tax-free income would 
undoubtedly be used as propaganda 
by some of the union militants in their 
campaign for still higher pay settle¬ 
ments, particularly if it were to be 
recommended by a committee presided 
over by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Their argument is all too 
predictable : if the Queen deserves a 
huge pay increase from the Govern¬ 
ment because of inflation, so do our 
members, particularly the lowest paid. 

The problem for the Opposition is 
not any easier. A large number of 
Labour backbenchers, by no means all 
of them on the left, see little reason to 
increase the civil list. As the palace's 
most formidable parliamentary critic, 
Mr William Hamilton, puts it, there 
is a* belief that too much of it is used 
to pay salaries to superfluous hangers- 
on. They also consider that as the 
Queen’s private fortune rnay amount 
to well over £70 million, a sum built 
up over many generations because of 
the exclusion of the sovereign from 
estate duties, some of the income from 
this should be used to buttress the civil 
list. 

In 1952 the select committee’s terms 
of reference were drawn up carefully 
to avoid the officials of the royal house¬ 
hold being cross-examined on this 
highly sensitive area. The same device 
will no doubt be attempted on this 
occasion, and Mr Hamilton and his 
friends are determined to resist it. That 
does not exactly help the Labour 
leaders. They are just as committed as 
the present Government to set up the 
select committee, and they know that 
some of the royal family’s most uncriti¬ 


cal admirers are among the wives of 
unskilled workers who form the bed¬ 
rock of Labour support in many indus¬ 
trial constituencies. They are the 
people least likely to l>e amused by the 
neo-republican noises of some of Mr 
Hamilton’s more extreme friends. 

On the other hand the shadow cabi¬ 
net will come under strong party 
pressure to take a firm line ; all the 
more so as a number of Labour MPs 
have become increasingly irritated in 
recent weeks by what they regard as 
the excessive socialising between Mr 
Heath and some members of the royal 
family ; although they forget that 
quite a number of Tories made the 
same sort of noises about Mr Wilson in 
1964. At the very least they will be 
bound to put Mr Hamilton on the 
select committee, and very possibly 
one other hardliner ; and they may 
not be unduly anxious to oppose rather 
wide terms of reference. If Mr Wilson 
follows the precedent of 1952 he will 
serve on the committee, and so will 
Mr Jenkins. But the then shadow 
chancellor, Mr Gaitskell, was not also 
deputy leader of the opposition, so it 
is possible that one of them will stand 
aside for another backbencher. 

Whatever the precise membership of 
the committee may be, the choice 
before it is essentially a simple one. 
The Government already pays for the 
heating and lighting of the royal 
palaces, the telephone and postal bills, 
the cost of the royal yacht, the royal 
trains and the Queen's flight. It is 
presumably not past the ingenuity of 
the committee to discover some other 
areas of expenditure which could be 
transferred from the Queen to the tax¬ 
payer ; a Treasury contribution of 25 
per cent towards staff salaries would 
be one possibility—although the Queen, 
like every other employer, will benefit 
from the cut in selective empklyment 
tax. The other possibility is a straight¬ 
forward increase in the civil list, exclud¬ 
ing any new anti-inflation element 
(which is probably too hot a political 
potato) and a recommendation that it 
be reviewed again automatically in ten 
years* time. At the moment the second 
course seems by far the more probable. 
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Census _ 

Too censorious 

Mr Michael Reed, the registrar- 
general, is one of those luckless civil 
servants without a government 
minister to carry the can—or at least 
receive the abuse. The Department of 
Health and Social Security handles 
publicity for his office in a rather 
vague way, but there has been little 
sign this week of its secretary of state, 
Sir Keith Joseph, stepping into the line 
of fire to defend the census. 

Mr Reed has been very nearly 
butchered to make a Liberal politicians* 
Easter holiday. Much of the furore 
made by, for instance, Mr Jeremy 
Thorpe and Mr John Pardoe is 
thoroughly silly—particularly that 
directed against the use of computers, 
which is neither new nor in itself a 
threat to anybody. On Wednesday the 
unfortunate Mr Reed was Gornered 
into making the blindingly obvious 
statement that yes, the census was an 
invasion of privacy, but a necessary 
one. The National Council for Civil 
Liberties had by then scrambled rather 
late on to the bandwagon with a 
request that the census should be 
voluntary ; it was left to the chairman 
of the Community Relations 
Commission, Mr Mark Bonham Carter, 
to pour cold water on everybody by 
stating on Wednesday night that he 
could think of no more futile 
martyrdom than to go to prison in 
defiance of the census. He, by then, 
was probably rightly worried that the 
worst excesses of Liberalism would 
have convinced immigrants that the 
census was nothing more than a 
preparatory survey for compulsory 
repatriation, and that they would 
respond accordingly, setting up a 
vicious circle of inaccurate census 
returns leading to wilder guesses about 
their numbers. Inaccuracies in the 1966 
census—somewhat inevitably, since it 
was only partial, and because it was 
reckoned to be 1.5 per cent out in its 
totals—have caused similar troubles 
over the past five years. 

The particular questions to which 
the inflamed Mr Thorpe took such 
exception are not all new. In 1966 a 
question was asked about residence 
five years earlier. All that has happened 
now is that .i&.ihas been supplemented 
by anotheryt|aestion for which the 
period is ontyone year. Probably two 
such questions, in one census is straining 
everyone’s patience a bit far, and the 
registrar-general’s staff have had 



Reed: who said intrusion ? 


signs enough that the public is 
beginning to kick against their pricks— 
a pilot survey in Nottingham, which 
included questions on income, was 
received with sufficient irritation to 
make sure that it was not included in 
the full British census, although other 
countries have many more searching 
questions in theirs. Mr Reed’s 
consolation must be that this time 
most people will know the date of the 
census—Sunday week. 

Social security _ 

The reluctant 
claimant _ 

The increase in health service charges 
and the abolition of cheap milk came 
into force this month, and at the same 
time the income level of exemption 
from the charges and of entitlement 
to free milk has been raised. The 
number of mothers and children 
entitled to free milk is thus expected 
to rise from about 590,000 to about 
754,000. But at the moment the take-up 
of free milk and welfare foods like 
orange juice by those entitled is very 
low indeed, and the Government is 
now launching a campaign to persuade 
these reluctant claimants to apply for 
their rights. The campaign, costing 
£340,000, will be directed at all poten¬ 
tial clients of social security: for 
instance, pensioners who do not apply 
for supplementary benefits ; local 
authority tenants who do not claim 
rate or rent rebates ; mothers whose 
children do not claim free dinners. 
Later, similar efforts will be made to 


persuade low earning families to apply 
for the family income supplement, 
which will be introduced in August. 

The cost of this, and of the free 
foods and exemption from charges, 
is put at over £300 million a year 
altogether if 80 per cent of the eligible 
take up their entitlements. To achieve 
this target the Government is relying 
largely on personal contact. Recog¬ 
nising that many of the old and the 
poor cannot understand the regulations, 
the Department of Health and Social 
Security is sending out the necessary 
information to people like clergymen, 
voluntary workers and local authority 
workers, and asking them to persuade 
likely people to apply. Some feedback 
on why people are reluctant to apply 
should emerge from the campaign. But 
it would have been wiser to have found 
out the reasons first, for the Govern¬ 
ment is staking a lot of political capital 
on concentrating help where it is 
needed, which will be dissipated if the 
needy still fail to declare themselves. 

Teachers _ 

NUTty but not 
NASty _ 

It is a very moot point whether the 
publicity the teachers get from their 
Easter union conference marathons 
does them any good. Certainly the 
debates of the National Union of 
Teachers on a wages policy for 1972— 
when it has not settled its claim for 
1971—and confirming a tough policy 
on class sizes—which was supposed to 
be effective last year—can hardly 
enhance its reputation much. Mrs 
Thatcher’s assurances that entry into 
the common market would not affect 
the education system hardly sounded 
particularly relevant, either. The noises 
that the NUT has been making about 
the Industrial Relations Bill do little 
to make ft sound like the eminent pro¬ 
fessional body that it would like to be 
(curiously enough, it now has a presi¬ 
dent who shares his Christian and 
surnames with Mr Jack Jones of the 
Transport and General Workers Union, 
too). 

The National Association of School¬ 
masters, whose conference started after 
Easter and whose pay policy is basically 
far more acceptable than the NUT’s, 
all too often sounds like a small dog 
yapping at the heels of its giant fellow- 
union. Their scrapping over the 
proposal for a teachers' council, under¬ 
written by Mr Short but treated with 
rather less enthusiasm by the present 
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**AI1 right,our pension fund has been performing disastrously. 
So what are we going to do about It?** 


Call In Montagu's 
the merchant bankers, 
and find out 


Samuel Montagu &CaLttUI4 Old Broad Stieet, London, E£2.Tel: 01568 6464. Also Repcesentatlve Office In Leeds:let: 30889 
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weekly 
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Britain 
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The latest figures* show 
TVTimes with 10,224,000 readers. 
That’s more than any other 
weekly or monthly magazine. 

♦Source: jicnars nrs Jan—Dec 1970 
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education secretary, Mrs Thatcher, is 
really over whether the NUT should 
have the same sort of overall majority 
as k does on the teachers’ panel of 
the Burriham committee. 

But it is all too easy and unkind to 
mock the teachers’ unions, whose 
members are suffering from what they 
see as an erosion of their professional 
position by the rapid rise in industrial 
wages. The NUT has given up its 
comparison with lorry drivers (who, it 
was pointed out, work hard hours and 
have a heavy responsibility) in favour 
of one with lavatory attendants ; but 
as Sir William Alexander, leader of 
the employers' panel, recently said with 
more truth than tact, it was just such 
people as teachers who have clamoured 
for an increase in the earnings of the 
low-paid over the years. What 
happened at its conference was that the 
NUT was once more frightened by 
inflation into reaffirming its almost 
fanatical commitment to a single basic 
scale for teachers, as against the 
transfer to a set of five scales proposed 
by the employers’ panel as part of its 
present pay offer. The NUT is still 
trying to persuade Mr Robert Carr to 
change the decreed form of arbitration 
which is the next stage in its pay talks, 
since it believes that the procedure is 
weighted two to one against the 
teachers. But though the conference 
may have made all kinds of militant 
noises, a bare majority of the executive 
is probably sadder but wiser. And that 
is nothing to gloat about. 

Local government 

Notting Hill 
experiment _ 

The tumbledown Golbome ward in the 
Notting Hill area of London has such 
a reputation for vigorous community 
action it is not surprising that it should 
be the self-appointed guinea pig for 
the first experiment to set up a neigh¬ 
bourhood—or “ urban parish ”—coun¬ 
cil. If that experiment succeeds, it 
would give local people a much bigger 
say in influencing the way local affairs 
are run ; and politicians in other 
boroughs, not just in London, will 
be watching when the voters—5,500 
are eligible—go to the polls this Satur¬ 
day and Sunday. 

Golbome’s citizens—over half of 
whom are immigrants of West Indian, 
Irish, African or Indian stock—have 
a bad voting record in local elections. 
This apathy, according to one of the 
organisers, is because “Golbome feels 
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particularly alienated as conditions of 
life here are so totally different from 
the rest of prosperous Kensington 
and Chelsea.” So far there are signs 
that the poll will at any rate top the 
usual 19 per cent in local elections 
there, and indeed that is essential if 
the council is to get any hearing from 
the borough council. Last week’s meet¬ 
ing attracted 140 people ; a normal 
election meeting would be lucky to 
get a handful. 

Although die very need for some 
local representation could be taken as 
criticism, not only of the impersonal 
size of local government machines, but 
of the Kensington and Chelsea council 
itself, the council’s leader, Sir Malby 
Crofton (of dustbin strike fame), has 
officially welcomed the Golborne 
experiment. Theoretically at least the 
election is non-party and the candi¬ 
dates have been plugging local issues, 
particularly the problems of housing 
and redevelopment. The neighbour¬ 
hood council’s main function will be 
to inform and put pressure on the 
authorities about the specific needs of 
the area and they in turn, it is hoped, 
will consult the council when making 
decisions about the area and eventually 
pass on responsibility to it for some 
of the local government operations in 
the area. It will take a year or two to 
judge its effectiveness, but if the Gol¬ 
bome scheme works well other places 
may follow suit. 

Young Liberals _ 

Hain goes in to 
bat 


Considering the shambles it might have 
been, the Young Liberals had reason to 
be pleased with the way their confer¬ 
ence at Plymouth turned out ; their 
elders should not be too dismayed, 
either. A special commission of inquiry 
dismissed charges of ballot-rigging in 
the election of officers as without 
foundation. Those accusations had 
been directed chiefly at Mr Jeremy 
Thorpe, the Liberal leader, because of 
the unusually heavy demand for postal 
votes from Young Libs in his own 
constituency ; the commission ruled 
that they were all eligible to vote. 
Although some would-be voters in 
other parts of the country' were dis¬ 
qualified, there was no suspicion of mal¬ 
practice, merely of failing to pay their 
affiliation fees. Postal votes from Wales 
were torn up because the Welsh had 
paid only 5p to affiliate to the national 
organisation and the English did not 
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Hain ; out on top again 


see why they should not pay 25P, like 
everyone else, for the privilege. The 
only confirmed malpractice had been 
perpetrated by a branch secretary in 
Mr Thorpe’s North Devon consti¬ 
tuency who published a leaflet urging 
support for certain candidates. But 
even she had acted in ignorance of 
the offence she was committing. 

All in all, then, the preliminaries 
to the conference were more dramatic 
than the event itself, although the 
Young Libs would not have been true 
to themselves had the rival camps not 
continued to revile each other. (The 
fact that one young woman took off 
most of her clothes in public—as a 
political gesture, of course—scarcely 
calls for comment any more.) The 
candidate for the chairmanship 
allegedly favoured by Mr Thorpe and 
the top brass of the senior party, Mr 
Chris Green, was well and truly de¬ 
feated by the man who, last summer, 
led the campaign to stop the South 
Africans’ cricket tour, Mr Peter Hain. 
What was surprising was that he 
achieved a substantial majority of first- 
preference votes—under the single 
transferable vote system—in both the 
postal ballot and the ballot of confer¬ 
ence delegates. 

Mr Hain is only 21, and came to 
Britain less than five years ago, but he 
has achieved an international reputa¬ 
tion and is an experienced hand on 
television. What is also undeniable is 
that the stand now being taken by 
white South African cricketers against 
the exclusion of non-whites in the party 
chosen to tour Australia—and Mr 
Hain has been asked to lead the 
opposition there—is the result of last 
summer’s campaign in Britain. If Mr 
Hain can now use his popularity to 
keep the hotter heads under restraint 
he will do good service not only to the 
Young Liberals but to the senior party 
as well. 
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The firstlOOyears 


It all began in Los Angeles, 

1871, with a small office and $ LOOO. 
As California expanded so did we. 

Now, in terms of population, 
California is the largest state in 
the USA. And Security Pacific Bank 
is the second largest in California 
Indeed, with 415 branches 
in California, Security Pacific 



Bank has one of the two largest 
branch systems in the USA. 

Our clients now include more 
than 90 of the top 100 corporations 
in the USA, and our assets have 
just passed the 8 billion dollar mark. 

A pretty good way to end the 
first hundred years. And start 
the next. 


SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


London, Brussels, Paris, Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Mexico City, Tokyo, Hong Kong. And Security Pacific International Bank, New York. 
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When Trotsky's heirs 
do battle with Guevara's 


For Mrs Bandaranaike, necessity has 
been the mother of compromise. Just 
before her United Front swept the polls 
in Ceylon ten months ago, some of her 
supporters were murmuring darkly 
about conspirators inside the armed 
forces. Now the army has been 
allowed to take over six of the country’s 
24 districts and has been equipped with 
sweeping powers to root out a 
“ guevarist ” insurgency under the 
terms of the state of emergency pro¬ 
claimed last month. 

For many people, the idea that a 
government which contains three 
trotskyists has been outflanked on. the 
left is startling in itself. The situation 
seems to have persuaded Mrs Bandar- 
anaike that it is nice to fall back 
on old friends. Britain immediately 
chipped in with small arms and 
ammunition flown in from Singapore, 
and this week the details of how 
Britain has acted as the middleman 
in the sale of half-a-dozen secondhand 
American helicopters to Ceylon were 
made public. The Indians have 
already despatched seven helicopters, 
complete with crews, and Indian war¬ 
ships are reported to be moored off 
Colombo. 

The reports of what is actually 
happening in the countryside of 
Ceylon (when they slip past the 
censors) are confused and contradic¬ 
tory. The 25,000-strong security forces 
have launched offensive operations by 
land, sea and air against rebel forces 
that are said to number up to 80,000. 
That figure may be grossly exaggerated, 
but it is worth bearing in mind that 
last October the police claimed there 
were 15,000 men preparing for an 
uprising. In a single clash at the week¬ 
end in the rubber plantation around 
Kegalle, 89 terrorists were said to have 
been killed. 

The estimates of total casualties 


on both sides run from 1,000 upwards. 
The army claims to have laid hands 
on sizeable arms caches, and the 
government has organised volunteer 
forces to stand guard over public 
buildings and essential services. The 
trade unions alone have contributed 
about 5,000 men. 

Behind it all, according to Mrs 
Bandaranaike, is a 44 terrorist movement 
hatched in secret, nurtured in the 
jungle ” and backed by “ big money, 
diabolical minds, and criminal organ¬ 
isations.” She claims that the police 
uncovered evidence of a plot to invade 
the capital and overwhelm police 
stations and barracks over the Tamil- 
Sinhalese New Year, which fell on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
The first signals that anything was 
brewing came last month, with the 
attack on the American embassy and 
a bomb explosion at the university 
outside Kandy in which five students 
who were trying to run a backyard 
munitions factory managed to kill 
themselves. Since then, the initiative 
has been almost entirely on the 
government’s side, and the guerrillas 
who have tried to pick off isolated 
police stations have been repulsed with 
heavy losses—as at Polonnruwa, in the 
north of the island, where 20 of the 
rebel attackers were reported killed last 
week. 

Some sceptics are still inclined to 
make out that it is very much in Mrs 
Bandaranaike’s interest to exaggerate 
the seriousness of the insurgency, in 
order to divert public attention from 
the sad state of the economy, the 
present austerity programme, and her 
plans to introduce radical constitu¬ 
tional changes. And there may be some 
truth in that—especially if she is really 
thinking of reducing the rice ration. 
For the moment, the fact that she 
intends to abolish the senate (where 



Looking for trouble ? 


the opposition has a two-thirds 
majority) and to remodel Ceylon as 
a “ unitary state ” (on terms that may 
upset the Tamil minority) has slipped 
into the background. But the intensity 
of the fighting over the past fortnight, 
the size of the arms caches unearthed 
by the army and the fact that the 
guerrillas seem to have established 
themselves among peasants and plan¬ 
tation workers suggest that the insur¬ 
gency is more serious than a silly 
exploit of student hotheads blown up 
by Mrs Bandaranaike for political 
reasons. 

Who are the rebels ? There seem 
to be several extremist organisations 
involved. The most prominent is the 
Janata Vimukthi Peramuna, or 
“ People’s Liberation Movement,” 
whose leader, Mr Rohan Wijeweera, 
has been in jail since March 15th. Mr 
Wijeweera is a 26-year-old who flirted 
with the pro-Chinese communist party 
after studying in Moscow, and finally 
set up a movement designed to promote 
armed revolution on the Cuban model. 
The JVP opposed the last election 
and has consistently attacked Mrs 
Bandaranaike in its broadsheet for 
her 41 caution ” and 44 reformism.” Its 
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members seem to have been drawn 
from the ranks of the 12,ooo-odd 
unemployed university graduates, and 
especially from among village boys 
resentful of the bourgeois origins of the 
country's leading communists and 
trotskyists. One JVP leader claimed 
that “ we are trying to stop the 
hypocrisy of socialism being preached 
by the privileged." 

On the other hand, the JVFs leaders 
have been castigated by the United 
Front as Elitists out of touch with the 
people and addicted to mindless 
violence. Last week the communist 
minister of housing, Mr Pieter Keune- 
mann, described mem as "potentially 
fascist" and “ full of contempt for the 
working people." The JVP has been 
joined by other smaller factions! such as 
the maoist group that organised the 
attack on the American embassy, by 
restless plantation workers, and possibly 
also by elements in the pro-Chinese 
communist party. The arrest on Wed¬ 
nesday of the leader of this party, 
Nagalingan Sanmugasathan, suggests 
that he may have established a work¬ 
ing liaison with the JVP. There is 
certainly evidence that the extremists 
have been receiving packages of 
Chinese arms sent via Albania. And 
there are North Korean links as well. 
Which could all mean that Ceylon's 
guevarists may do a bit better than 
Che Guevara did in Bolivia. 


Pakistan _ 

Better a harvest 
than a government 

The Bengali resistance seems to have 
lost its struggle for East Pakistan's 
towns. Even Indian sources, which for 
the past two weeks have been claiming 
widespread victories for the Bengalis, 
bear this out. In the north, the Press 
Trust of India reports, the resistance 
has been forced right back to the 
Indian frontier with the loss of two 
towns not five miles from the border. 
In the west only Kushtia seems to be 
in Bengali hands ; and it is only a 
matter of time before it, too, falls. 
There are still contradictory reports 
about who controls Sylhet in the north¬ 
west, and bloody fighting is reported 
in Comilla on the railway between 
Dacca and Chittagong. 

So far there are no signs of guerrilla 
tactics being adopted. In those towns 
which they still hold the Bengalis have 
dug in theafaselves in the conventional 
way. This has made them all too easy 
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targets for the Pakistani air force. If 
the Bengalis continue to try to meet the 
army head-on, and refuse to go over 
to hit-and-run tactics, they could be 
as good as beaten before the monsoon 
comes. 

Undismayed, Free Bengal Radio has 
announced a provisional government 
of Bangla Desh. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman (wherever he is) is head of the 
new state ; Syed Nazrul Islam, the 
deputy leader of the banned Awami 
League, is vice-president and Tajuddin 
Ahmed, general secretary of the Awami 
League, is prime minister. But military 
events have made the announcement 
almost meaningless. The main purpose 
of setting up the provisional govern¬ 
ment is to get foreign recognition for 
Bangla Desh. But other countries will be 
reluctant to recognise a government 
with no fixed territorial base. 

Though the prospects for the Bengalis 
look dark, the dangers of an Indo- 
Pakistani flare-up remain. The Indians 
will certainly give sanctuary to Bengali 
refugees. The Pakistani army will then 
be dangerously tempted to go over the 
border after them. Already die tempo 
Of angry notes and accusation* is 
quickening. The Pakistani government 
claims to have captured armed infil¬ 
trators from India, and the Indians 
have complained that the Pakistani 
army has kidnapped some members of 
their border force. Both sides are pro¬ 
bably talking about the same people. 
President Yahya’s argument that the 
whole crisis was aggravated, if not 
actually stirred up, by India heightens 
the tension. 

Despite these accusations, President 
Yahya answers diplomatic attempts to 
use persuasion on him by saying that 


the crisis is a purely internal affair. 
This keeps the issue out of the 
United Nations. Of the two countries 
that have leverage on the Pakistani 
government, because of the arms they 
supply, China has now come down 
flatly on the side of the government 
and America is still trying to make its 
mind up. There is clear evidence that 
American tanks and planes, originally 
supplied to defend Pakistan against 
Russia, have been turned on the 
Bengalis. The Americans can complain 
about the uses to which their arms 
have been put, but there is little else 
they can do because their regular supply 
of arms was halted after the 1965 war 
with India. They can only stop the 
supply of spares and 11 non-lethal 
equipment ” which still continues. 
According to the State Department, 
this is now under consideration. 

There is one weak chink in President 
Yahya’s armour ; that is Pakistan’s 
desperate need for aid. The three-week 
war against India in 1965 nearly broke 
the country, and this war—with a 
1,000-mile logistic problem—looks like 
being longer and costlier. A Pakistani 
official is reported to be in Wash¬ 
ington urging America to speed up 
aid promised for this year, seeking a 
delay from the World Bank on a forth¬ 
coming $40 million debt repayment, 
and asking for a $175 million standby 
credit from the International Monetary 
Fund. The granting of this aid could be 
linked with some assurance from Presi¬ 
dent Yahya that the situation in East 
Pakistan will improve. If President 
Yahya cannot be persuaded to stop the 
shooting war, then he could at least 
be persuaded to let the international 
relief organisations into the country. 
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There are the makings of a tragedy in 
East Pakistan of eveA greater dimen¬ 
sions than Biafra. 

Last November’s cyclone meant that 
some 4 million people have been living 
on imported food. The civil war has 
now cut off further imports, and prob¬ 
ably damaged what was already there. 
Most of the available stocks, equivalent 
to two months’ supply, was stored in 
Chittagong, which has been the scene 
of the fiercest fighting so far. Domestic 
production has also been hit by the 
war. Rice is what Bengalis live on, and 
there should be one crop being 
harvested now and another being sown. 
But harvesting depends on mobility of 
labour and planting on the availability 
of seed and fertiliser. Both are dis¬ 
rupted. If no more food imports reach 
East Pakistan, and if the Bengalis do 
not return to the cycle of sowing and 
reaping within the next six weeks, 
the province will face a famine of 
the severest kind. 

There are also the casualties. 
Enough news has come out of Dacca 
and Chittagong to confirm that the 
war has caused far more casualties 
than the Pakistani Red Crescent can 
possibly deal with. Yet the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross has been turned 
away. To cap it all there is always 
the possibility that, if no proper cyclone 
warning and defence system is set up 
soon, another cyclone could wreak as 
much devastation as last year’s. 

Jordan and Syria _ 

New friends _ 

Syria has once again intervened in the 
conflict between Jordan and the 
Palestinian guerrillas. But with a 
difference. In September Syria sent its 
tanks to the aid of Palestinian guerrillas 
in north Jordan, ineffectually as it 
turned out. This time, on April 8th, 
it sent its chief of staff, General Mus¬ 
tafa Tlass, to Amman to plan with 
King Hussein ways of restoring and 
keeping the peace. They came up with 
the idea of a six-man committee, con¬ 
taining two Syrians, two Jordanians 
and two Palestinians, to take over the 
job of supervising civil peace from the 
discredited and virtually defunct inter- 
Arab committee appointed after the 
September fighting. 

Syria’s initiative in cutting through 
the cang^ including some of the inter- 
Arab jJDk going on in Cairo, and 
offering its services for a job that is 
pretti well bound to be thankless is a 
meaJnie o| the changes that have been 
taking (me in Syria since General 



Hussein prefers Tlass to tanks 


Hafez Assad seized power last 
November. The general took immediate 
steps to end Syria’s isolation by linking 
it to the Egyptian-Sudanese-Libyan 
alliance. He is now providing evidence 
that Syria is not only back in the 
Arab mainstream but prepared to play 
a responsible part. At home, General 
Assad, whose appointment as Syria’s 
president was confirmed by plebiscite 
last month, has nominated a cabinet 
more broadly based and less doctrinaire 
than its recent , predecessors. 

Whether the new proposed super¬ 
visory committee for Jordan will work 
better than the old one is questionable. 
The Palestinians have no leader who 
can control, or speak for, all of them ; 
there are indications that even within 
Fatah the split between Mr Yasser 
Arafat and some of his lieutenants is 
widening. The process of getting the 
guerrillas and their arms out of 
Amman, which they were supposed to 
have left several months ago, has gone 
remarkably painlessly, but sporadic 
fighting continues in north Jordan and 
nothing has happened to neutralise the 
threat that this could again develop 
into Inore sustained warfare. 

Arabs _ 

Qaddafi wins ? 

It looks as if Libya’s Colonel Qaddafi 
is going to get the closer link with 
Egypt that he has been pressing for. 
On Wednesday he escorted President 
Sadat and President Assad from Cairo 
to Benghazi amid reports that the' 
three countries were about to an¬ 
nounce some form of confederation. 


Sudan’s General Numeiry, who had 
been taking part in the four-power 
conference in Cairo, slipped away on 
his own. Sudan, with Egypt and 
Libya, was one of three original 
signatories of the Tripoli charter in 
December, 1969, which called for co¬ 
ordination leading eventually to some 
form of union. But General Numeiry 
has always urged that the steps should 
be slow ; he was sceptical about the 
practical possibilities of federation and 
the communists in his government lead 
the strong domestic opposition to any 
suggestion of political unity. 

Colonel Qaddafi, impulsive and am¬ 
bitious, has had no such qualms ; there 
have been plenty of hints that he, if 
nobody else, sees himself as a new 
Nasser. Egypt has swayed between the 
two : its reluctance to burn its fingers 
again after its experience of unity with 
Syria between 1958 and 1961 com¬ 
peted with the need to demonstrate 
Arab solidarity ; dismay at Colonel 
Qaddafi’s behaviour competed with 
the need for the money and the job 
opportunities that Libya offers. It is a 
difficult decision for President Sadat. 
But the present discussion may throw 
up at least one solid gain for Egypt. 
Its inheritance from union with Syria 
was that, officially, it lost its name ; 
now there are reports that with the 
new confederation, or whatever it is 
called, the United Arab Republic will 
once again become Egypt. 

Iran _ 

They got him 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

General Ziaddin Farsiou, chief of the 
military tribunal that tries Iran’s 
political prisoners, was assassinated on 
April 7th. Three days before the 
security authority, Savak, had made 
public its account of the rural 
guerrilla warfare going on in the north¬ 
west province of Ghilan. This combi¬ 
nation of news makes it rather 
harder for Iran's leaders to claim that 
their country is a haven of stability in 
the Middle East. No doubt this is 
partly what the guerrillas want. For 
the foreseeable future guerrilla activity 
—bar the assassination of the Shah— 
will not dislodge the Iranian regime. 
But with Iran vociferously putting its 
economic achievements on display this 
year for the 2,500th anniversary 
celebrations of the birth of the 
monarchy, continuing outbursts of 
violence could be acutely embarrassing. 

Savak has played down the scale of 
the clashes in Ghilan but given a 
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plausible account of the order of events. 
About 150 or 175 guerrillas were 
involved; they included skilled workers, 
junior employees, students and con¬ 
scripts who had deserted from the 
artned forces. Their leadership is 
maoist and, according to Savak, their 
chief is Mahmoud Panahian, the 
veteran guerrilla from the Azerbaijan 
rebellion in the 1940s. They may have 
been joined by a few Arabs from among 
the extremist Palestinian guerrillas. 
They seem to have obtained their 
arms from the east through Afghan¬ 
istan rather than from Iraq, the usual 
channel of supply. Their base is in the 
mountainous Caspian forests of Ghilan. 

At the beginning of February a 
band of guerrillas attacked a police 
post at Siah Kal, close to the Caspian 
shore, in a bid to rescue a comrade 
who they feared might turn informer. 
In this and subsequent engagements, 
during which the army’s special forces 
were brought in, an estimated 50 
guerrillas were killed and 60 more 
arrested, against an official figure of 
six police and civilian losses. Thirteen 
of the 60 men arrested were tried by 
General Farsiou’s military tribunal and 
shot by firing squad on March 17th. 

Then, in what appears to have been 
a calculated act of revenge, General 
Farsiou was attacked by men armed 
with machine guns ; he died afterwards 
of his wounds. The shooting has been 
followed by the biggest security check 
Iran has known for several years. Amid 
a fanfare of publicity, the unpreced¬ 
ented sum of nearly £50,000 has been 
offered in reward for information 
leading to the arrest of the attackers. 

The Ghilan guerrillas are thought to 
have been in contact with similar 
groups operating from Azerbaijan and 
possibly other western provinces. Their 
aim would seem to be to arouse and 
maintain a momentum of terrorism 
and disquiet. Whether or not they will 
succeed depends to some extent on 
what support they get from abroad. 
For the Iranians the most worrying 
possibility is that they might get 
indirect support from China, which is 
active in the Dhofari rebellion in Oman 
and showing a greater interest in the 
Persian Gulf generally. The Shah is 
currently meditating on whether to 
join Kuwait in recognising Peking : 
his twin sister is at present on a ten-day 
official visit to China. But before he 
does he will want to assure himself that 
the best way of taming the dragon is 
by admitting it through the front door. 

The guerrilla groups appear to have 
made some impact on the universities 
and among young discontented grad¬ 
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uates, but none, as yet, on indusrial 
workers, eyen where there have bten 
rumblings at low wages and the high 
cost of living. The government has 
been taking some steps to safeguard 
itself on both fronts by spending more 
time and money on the universities 
and poor urban areas. But the effort 
remains small compared with the size 
of the problem. 

Canada _ 

Quebec picks up 
the pieces 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

A full year after the impressive 
election victory that gave his Liberal 
party 72 out of 108 seats in the Quebec 
assembly, Mr Robert Bourassa is almost 
back at square one. He is spending 
much of April in London and Paris 
and four other European cities, talking 
confidently about his part of Canada 
and looking for investors. Six months 
ago he was doing the same job in the 
United States when the Quebec 
Liberation Front extremists over¬ 
turned the salesman’s barrow with their 
kidnapping of Mr James Cross and Mr 
Pierre Laportc. Everything has since 
been put back in place, but the young 
premier has to convince his European 
audiences that present order also means 
future stability. 

The “ October events ” have taken a 
long time to fade. Partly this was due 
to the protracted trial of the defiant 
Mr Paul Rose, who admitted respon¬ 
sibility for the kidnapping but not for 
the murder of Mr Laporte. After 
his sentence of life imprisonment, the 
trials of his brother Jacques and other 
alleged members of the Front’s Chenier 
cell arc to start next month and will 
reopen that macabre dossier. Half-a- 
dozen best-sellers newly in the Quebec 
bookstores are also stirring the winds of 
dispute around last year’s troubles. 
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They range from marxist essays 
to a book by one of the prime minister’s 
ovm ministerial colleagues, Mr G6rard 
Pelletier. Mr Pelletier’s book is a com¬ 
paratively doveish account, playing 
down the federal government’s line that 
a seriously planned insurrection was 
averted by the invocation of the War 
Measures Act in October. It implicitly 
explains why the federal cabinet is now 
divided on what legislation, if any, 
should follow the Public Order Act 
which replaced the controversial War 
Measures Act, and which itself lapses 
this month. Mr Bourassa has simply 
asked that the federal government 
should keep the Liberation Front out¬ 
lawed. 

Mr Bourassa has nevertheless done 
more (than simply tread water against 
an adverse current. He* has used his 
expertise as an economist and tax 
specialist to win a reprieve for mining 
companies threatened by Ottawa’s pro¬ 
posed tax changes, and to persuade the 
federal government to include Mont¬ 
real among the regions that receive 
special subsidies for industrial develop¬ 
ment. Quebec is also being offered the 
lion’s share of soft federal loans worth 
$150 million with which to tackle 
unemployment through provincial 
public works programmes. Other 
special treatment has included the 
siting of most new public buildings of 
the federal capital in Hull, on Quebec’s 
side of the river opposite Ottawa, and 
the hasty recruitment of 270 French- 
speaking graduates into the federal 
public service. 

These last two moves have produced 
a backlash, predictably from Ontario 
construction workers and less expectedly 
from some English-speaking profes¬ 
sional groups. Ironically, it is Mr 
Bourassa’s hint that he will trim the 
traditionally generous English-lan¬ 
guage services in Quebec which has 
given some strength to this backlash. 

One worry Mr Bourassa does not 
face is an early challenge from the 
Union Nationale party which he ousted 
from office last April, and which is now 
in disarray, awaiting a leadership con¬ 
vention in June. But his other 
competitor, the separatist Parti 
Quebecois, shows no signs of faltering. 
In the by-election held to fill Mr 
Laporte’s seat it improved its share of 
the vote to 30 per ccn»t, and its leader, 
Mr Rene Levesque, talks as confidently 
as ever of Quebec gaining self-govern¬ 
ment " by hook or by crook ” in the 
election after next. That leaves several 
years yet before the real test comes of 
whether his or Mr Bourassa’s confi¬ 
dence is better founded. 


Russia 

No room at the top 

If you looked at two issues of 
Pravda, one dated April 10, 1971, the 
other April 9, 1966, you could easily 
become confused. The front page of 
both carries portraits of Russia’s top 
leaders just elected by the party 
congress. Both look strangely alike. 
Only if you looked closer would you 
notice slight differences. In the later 
issue the faces look somewhat older. 
One face has actually vanished—that 
of Mr A. P. Rudyakov, who died in 
1966—and two new ones have made 
their appearance. Yet, over five years, 
these are the only changes among the 
25 men who now rule Russia. 

Naturally, there are some changes 
in the pecking order. Mr Brezhnev is 
followed by President Podgorny, with 
Mr Kosygin coming only third. Mr 
Shelepin, once a challenger for the 
highest honours, is last of the old-timers, 
preceding only the two new members. 
But whatever the order Mr Brezhnev 
comes at the top. He was obviously the 
chief performer at the congress. All 
other names were greeted with 
“ applause ” in the official record. Only 
his got “ stormy, lasting applause. All 
stand up.” Such ritual has a meaning 
in Russia. Mr Brezhnev was also able 
to promote some of his associates and 
check some rivals. Yet his power should 
not be exaggerated. The very fact that 
he could only reshuffle the same team 
shows its limitations. 

A gimmick was used to provide more 
room at the top. Full membership of the 
politburo went up from 11 to 15. Three 
places were filled by former “candi¬ 
dates ” (members who attend meetings 
but have no vote): Mr Viktor Grishin, 
a former trade union boss, Mr Vladimir 
Shcherbitsky, the premier of the 
Ukraine (who had worked there with 
Mr Brezhnev), and Mr Dinmukhamed 
Kunayev, first secretary of the Kazakh 
republic, also an old associate of Mr 
Brezhnev’s. The fourth new politburo 
member is Mr Fyodor Kulakov, an 
agricultural specialist. 

The central committee, which used 
to have 195 full members, now has 241. 
Of the old members, 45 have not bam 
re-elected. Some may have gone for 
health reasons ; others are clearly in 
disgrace. Mr Vladimir Semichastny 
provides a striking illustration. This 
former leader of the Komsomol and 
ex-head of the security services was 
following in Mr Shelepin’s footsteps. 
His removal is a confirmation of the 
demotion of his protector. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

Phe inevitable effect of the slowness 
of promotion in the hierarchy is 
tkat the men at the top are old. Even 
after the current injection of “new” 
b|ood, the average age in the politburo 
is just over 60. This should be compared 
with the situation at the time of the 
revolution ; then Lenin, at the age of 
47 about ten years older than most of 
his colleagues, was called by them 
Starik , the Old Man. But these men are 
not only old: they are forced to be 
time-servers. By the time they have 
gone through the mincing machine all 
the bold ones, the unorthodox, the 
potential dissenters, have been squashed. 

Two lessons can be drawn from this 
depressingly unchanging portrait 
gallery. The first is that, for all Mr 
Brezhnev’s new prominence, the 
struggle over Mr Khrushchev’s 
succession is not yet over and that no 
substantial departures from the present 
compromise policies can be expected 
until it has been fought out. The 
second is even more serious. After 
Stalin’s death, Russian society looked 
as if it might be gradually reshaped by 
its less frightened and more educated 
younger generation. By now, the 
hopes of such a fabian transformation 
from above have dwindled. The 
leaders, broken in by Stalin, are 
moulding their successors in their own 
image. 

Greece _ 

They're not all 
out yet 

PROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

The Greek regime has abolished one 
of its four categories of political 
prisoners—that of communists held in 
detention camps. The closure of the 
last two camps and the release of 234 
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of the 284 inmates almost brings to 
an end the story of those communists 
—some 6,700 of them—who were 
rounded up on the night of the 1967 
coup and have been detained without 
charge for the past four years in prison 
camps. 

The remaining 50, described as 
“ dangerous and unrepentant com¬ 
munists,” have been relegated to 
another category of prisoners—those 
banished, also without charge, to 
townships or villages. Since January 
ten communist women had already 
been switched to this more lenient form 
of confinement, making a total of 60. 
They are allowed to live with their 
families in certain provincial centres 
under police surveillance. Immediately 
before the 1967 coup no communists 
were treated in this way ; the tech¬ 
nique, used extensively during and 
after the communist rebellion in the 
late 1940s, was discontinued in July, 
1962. The choice of communists re¬ 
leased last week shows that the regime 
feels it has less to fear from the Mos¬ 
cow-oriented Greek communists, who 
have been lying low while Russia has 
been promoting “correct” relations 
with the regime, than from the break¬ 
away communist group which has sided 
with >the anti-regime communists of 
western Europe. 

The number of non-communists 
banished to villages—consisting mainly 
of royalist ex-officers and former 
Centre Union deputies—was reduced 
last week, according to the official 
announcement, by 27, leaving 23 in 
this category. However, at least four 
of those listed as released, including 
one ex-deputy, are known to be “ held 
pending trial,” thus falling into the 
third category of political prisoners in 
Greece. 

The total number of those arrested 
and detained “ pending trial ” is not 



One of the lucky ones, with his femily, et the Piraeus 
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A CURE FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS CARES.. 


has been without any doubt 
its adaptation to the needs 
of the businessman with 
its exceptionnally comfor¬ 
table bedrooms all with 
bathroom, radio, TV and 
direct dial international 
telephone. At his service : 
a Dow Jones teleprinter on 
a permanent link-up with 
Wall Street, secretaries 
speakingseveraflanguages, 
and all the most recent au¬ 
dio-visual equipment... this 
allow him to carry out his 
business under conditions 
which are unique ip Paris. 
In the U.K. instant reserva¬ 
tions London<01) 734.7445 
Birmrngham(02l >236.2549 
Manchester (061) 834.1186 
Glasgow (041) 221.9030. 
Or your travel Agent 


HOT EL 

INTERCONTINENTAL 

mRLB 



The Hotel Inter-Continen¬ 
tal, for nearly a century the 
meeting-place of sophisti¬ 
cated Europeans, has com¬ 
pleted the most spectacu¬ 
lar restoration ever under¬ 
taken, in order to keep up 
with modern hotel require¬ 
ments. 

Fully air-conditioned, with 
its 520 bedrooms and well 
known restaurants (Rotis- 
scrie Rivoli, Bistro,Terrasse 
Fleuric, Snack) the Hotel 
Inter-Continental is right 
in the heart of the business 
centre of Paris. It is now 
one of the most attractive 
meeting places in the capi¬ 
tal. 

But the greatest change at 
the Hotel Inter Continental 



Am.20, 

six days a week, we Open 
the Arabian Gulf for business. 

That's when the Kuwait Airways Boeing 707 
320c jet takes off from London. 

And with it goes the exporter looking for 
a big new market. His target? 

The wealthy businessmen of the Gulf who 
enjoy an earning power greater than any 
American or European. 

They're ready to buy anything offered them 
from heavy machinery to vegetables. 

And Kuwait Airways gives you the chance to 
meet them. 

That's because KAC is Kuwait's national 
airline and it knows the Gulf best. It can give 
you valuable information about export 
opportunities and prospective customers. 

And that's not all. 

You'll like flying with Kuwait Airways. Its 
departure and arrival times are designed to suit 
you. And its in-flights hospitality is second 
to none. 

KAC fly weekly Boeing 707 320c jet services to 
Kuwait, connecting with Abu Dhabi, Aden, 

Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 

Karachi, Bombay, Abadan and Teheran. 

Non-stop flight Friday-London to Kuwait. 
Non-stop flight Wednesday-Kuwait to London. 


LONDON Phon.-N«. 01 409 7081 104 Pi<.« a«1illv London W 1 
MANCIITSTL H Phone No 061 B34 4161 73ft Roynl F *r Lingo 
Huildmg M.iiu hosier ? 7DD 

PARIS Phone No 073 0890/089 04 1 1)7 C. Hue «Je la Pa.x Pans 
FRANKIUH! Phone No <’840/4 h Frankfurt A M Baspler Sirasse Tb 
HOME Phone No 4B36ft4 Vi.i S.tn Nn 0 I .1 d.) T«lennni* 79^0 
GENEVA Phono No 7J>1ftb5 21 Rue Du Rhone Geneva 
ATHENS Phone No 73/166 7*114/ 1 / PhilhHmn St Athens 
NEW YORK Phone No (717)ftB1 30 Rorketeller PL/a 

Mfwanino 50 Now York 1002U 


Flying your way 

KAC 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Future expansion rests on outstancing techniques. 
We at IHI are working on them today. 






Our IHI Transportation Machinery transports a lot of 
the world. Not all of the world. But an important part of it. 
You see, we are the largest manufacturer of such equip¬ 
ment in Japan. You can get cranes from us. Floating 
cranes, too. As well as container cranes. Stackers. 
Reclaimers. Unloaders. And loaders (the world’s largest 
was built by us). A lot of these feature automation. And 
all are scientifically researched ... to move the world's 
riches ... throughout the world. 


Our IHI iron blast furnaces have helped Japan become 
the third largest steel producer in the world (behind 
the United States and Russia). In fact, more than half 
the blast furnaces in Japan were either made or remod¬ 
eled by us. Plus, our blast furnace top charging system 
technology has been exported toother nations including 
West Germany, England and the United States. 



IHI 


lihlkawa|lma-Horlmo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 

Cable A«Wre%'. HUCO TlJKVfl tele. IK.VUIHICO lei lokyn 270 ‘IIU 

LONDON Omit 69 70 Mark Lane lononn 1 L 3 lNCI AND lei 01 4HI 1H?? 01481 1823 lele> 74287 27SM(lHK.O LONDON ■ Cable Addre&t IH1C0 LONDON! CI 




More Americans are going home—and looking forward to it 
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known, but it is believed that between 
69 and 180 were arrested in a five- 
week security round-up which began 
on November 28th. The government 
claims that they are accused of sedition, 
but refuses to release details on the 
ground that investigations are still 
going on. They have not yet been 
allowed to see their lawyers, nor have 
they been charged—although, with 
the exception of “ administrative exile,” 
no one is supposed to be detained in 
Greece for more than three days with¬ 
out charge, or 20 days if martial law 
regulations are in force. But the Greek 
regime relies on uncertainty about the 
application of laws and of constitu¬ 
tional guarantees, as well as on the 
maintenance of “ a shadow of martial 
law,” to keep its opponents out of 
mischief. 

The fourth category of political 
prisoners includes some 350 persons 
convicted by special military tribunals 
for activities hostile to the present 
regime—ranging from the printing of 
“ long live democracy ” leaflets to 
bomb outrages. The Greek regime has 
claimed that the number of political 
prisoners in Greece today is the lowest 
in 20 years. Opposition sources deny 
this. They point out that the number 
of convicted political prisoners serving 
sentences in 1955 stood at 4,500. It 
was reduced to 960 by 1963, and to a 
handful in 1964. 

South Vietnam _ 

The ones with 
nowhere else to go 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

President Nixon has said that he will 
pull another 100,000 American troops 
out of Vietnam by December 1st. Just 
how tricky the next stage of the with¬ 
drawal will be can be judged by run¬ 
ning down the list of combat units 
that will still be in Vietnam at the 
beginning of May. By far the heaviest 
concentration of American fighting 
troops will be in Military Region I— 
the five northern provinces. It includes 
a brigade of the 5th Mechanised 
Infantry division and the whole of the 
101st Airborne and 23rd Infantry 
divisions. Military Region II will have 
the 173rd Airborne brigade and 
Military Region III the third brigade 
of the 1 st Air Cavalry division. Mili¬ 
tary Region IV, covering the Mekong 
delta provinces, is already bare of 
American ground combat soldiers. For 
old-timers, this is already a startlingly 
thin array. 


One of the main reasons for the 
success of the withdrawal up to this 
point is familiar enough—the destruc¬ 
tion of Vietcong units during the 1968. 
Tet offensive, followed by the rapid 
expansion of the South Vietnamese 
army that began later that year. The 
fall of Prince Sihanouk and the 
Cambodia operation followed, and now 
the bulk of four communist divisions 
that used to threaten South Vietnam 
has been pushed away to less 
profitable Cambodian battlegrounds. 

The South Vietnamese operation in 
Laos was meant to bring about a 
similar easing of pressure in Military 
Region I. It is generally believed that 
the only American combat unit 
remaining in this region next December 
will be the 101st Airborne division. 
But there have always been special 
pipblems in this area. One is that 
North Vietnamese supply lines, to 
some of the Vietcong* s strongest 
remaining pockets of resistance in 
South Vietnam, are short. 

It is felt that the Laos operation 
may have made the American pullout 
from the northern provinces less risky 
in the short term if only because the 
North Vietnamese lost a lot of men and 
supplies that could otherwise have been 
deployed in the region. But over the 
long distance the South Vietnamese 
still have plenty of reasons for concern. 

The Laos operation showed up just 
how limited their military resources 
are. It is true that they have more 
than a million men under arms, but 
almost three-quarters of these are 
local security forces who do not operate 
outside their own provinces. The 
strategic reserve of airborne units, 
marines and rangers is the only true 


mobile force at Saigon's disposal. And 
the casualties suffered in Laos have 
further reduced this reserve. Some air¬ 
borne officers say that it may take 
their division up to a year to recruit 
and train replacements. 

Even if Mr Nixon concentrates on 
pulling out his combat forces, the 
chances are that for the first time 
the cuts will make themselves felt in 
the vast American advisory network. 
In the delta alone there are some 
20,000 Americans, including helicopter 
units, army engineers and training 
teams. The American air force will be 
less seriously affected by the next phase 
of the withdrawals, but the question 
now being asked is how long American 
air support can continue at its present 
rate when it has visibly less and less 
to do with “ protecting the lives of 
American soldiers ” in Vietnam. The 
B-52 sortie rate in Indochina has 
already been cut from 1,800 a month 
to around 1,000. 

The South Vietnamese air force is 
much less sophisticated than the 
American one, despite the modernisa¬ 
tion programme. It lacks the big four- 
engined 0*130 transport planes that 
have been a major prop of the Vietnam 
war. And though the South Viet¬ 
namese will be given an advanced 
version of the F-5 fighter to give them 
an edge over the other side’s Migs 
they will not be able to bomb the 
Ho Chi Minh trails on their own. All 
this will limit their military options. 
The withdrawals are bound to alter the 
strategic balance. The question is still 
whether the operations in Cambodia 
and Laos have swung the scales far 
enough the other way for the South 
Vietnamese to hold their own when 
1972 comes. 


4 * 
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TH E WO RLD New Zealand 


Kiwis can't fly—but 
they're not extinct yet 


Sir Keith Holyoake, New Zealand's prime minister, and Mr Norman Kirk, 
the leader of its opposition Labour party, have both come to London at a 
moment when the problem of their country's relations with an enlarged 
European common market looms larger than ever in the Brussels negotia¬ 
tions, and has led its government to distribute a pamphlet about its case for 
special treatment. Our special correspondent in New Zealand reports : 


They are an urban people, the 3 
million New Zealanders. Two million 
of them live in towns. Even the Maoris 
are now more numerous in the cities 
than in the countryside. Only 11 per 
cent of the working population are on 
farms, as against 28 per cent in manu¬ 
facturing. The idea that the place is 
just a big farming county is a bit out 
of date. And in the pastoral sector itself 
one should not be misled by the vision, 
which may linger on the retina of 
many a reader of, say, Miss Ngaio 
Marsh, of rather stately homes set in 
huge baronial estates. On the typical 
farm, one man tends 100 cattle or 
1,000 sheep with his wife’s help and 
only occasional recourse to extra 
labour. Nor is the fanning community 
dogmatically bent on producing butter 
for Britain for ever and ever, come 
what may. Last year it earned more 
by selling meat to America than from 
all its butter exports. 

Many people seem to think that 
New Zealand lies just off the coast of 
Australia—which in fact is 1,200 miles 
away—and in the immediate vicinity 
of south-east Asia—though Singapore 
is actually farther away from Auck¬ 
land than London is from New York. 
In a shrunken world, this is one country 
that must still contend with vast 
problems of distance, of which the 
fact that it is at the antipodes of 
Europe is only one. 

The new nation that has developed 
in this lonely setting remained, until 
the second world war, dependent on 
Britain for defence, immigrants, capital, 
shipping and above all for a market 
for the products of an essentially rural 
economy that had evolved on the basis 


of the shipment to Britain first of wool 
and then of sheepmeat, butter and 
cheese. In 1938, 84 per cent of its 
exports still went to Britain. What is 
surely remarkable, in the circumstances, 
is its recent show of adaptability. By 
last year the British share of its exports 
was down to 36 per cent, while 
America, the European common 
market, Japan and Australia took 
respectively 16, 13, 9 and 7 per cent, 
and Canada was coming up strongly 
a;* a new major market. 

More than 40 per cent of New 
Zealand’s exports now go to markets 
around or in the Pacific : not only to 
America, Japan, Australia and Canada 
but also to south-east Asia, both 
Chinas, and the Pacific islands, while 
promising new sales have been made 
to the Soviet far east and the west 
coast of South America. Export items, 
as well as markets, have been diversi¬ 
fied. New Zealand now sells newsprint, 
textiles, ceramics, small aircraft, 
chemicals and machinery, and it has 
greatly increased its sales of beef, milk 
powder and other animal products that 
were not formerly prominent exports. 

But its sheep and cattle are still the 
source of nearly 85 per cent of its 
exports. And the essence of its immed¬ 
iate problem is that nine-tenths of its 
butter and lamb still go to Britain and 
provide a quarter of all its export 
earnings. The threat to these sales 
posed by the prospect of British entry 
into the common market—even though 
the threat to lamb is still a fairly 
tenuous one—would be serious enough, 
by itself, for a country that depends so 
heavily on foreign trade. But this is 
not all. If the loss of the country’s 
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main market for lamb, butter and 
cheese enforced a sharp drop in num¬ 
bers of livestock, there would be less 
wool, milk powder and other directly 
linked products available for export. 
And New Zealand has made the pain¬ 
ful discovery that the workings of the 
EEC’s agricultural policy not only shut 
its dairy products out of the common 
market itself but also lead to the 
heavily subsidised sale of European 
surpluses in other regions, thereby 
obstructing its efforts to diversify its 
trade away from Britain. 

A good many people in New Zealand 
will tell you that the whole furore 
over the common market has been 
good for their country in that it has 
enforced much salutary rethinking. 
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Static destruction tests at VFW-Fokker’s Lemwerder test facility. 



Our engineers are looking forward 
to breaking up this aircraft 


With great skill and effort a VFW614 is 
built just to be turned into a heap of 
scrap with the same skill and effort. 
Because this particular aircraft has been 
chosen for the static destruction tests. 
It will be subjected to all the strains and 
stresses that occur in reality during 
take-off, flight and landing. Our engi¬ 
neers then increase the forces applied 
until total breakage of the fuselage 
occurs In order to establish a known 
margin of safety beyond the values 
required. 

Another aircraft, in sections, is subject¬ 
ed to continuously alternating loads. 
Again and again. Day and night. Until 
the test model has gone through every¬ 
thing an aircraft can possibly go through 
in the course of more than 90,000 flight 
hours. 

We do all this to guarantee that our cus¬ 
tomers get an aircraft that is safe in 
operation and undemanding in main¬ 
tenance. 

Because sturdiness and reliability are 


part of the design concept of the 
VFW614. 

As a special short-haul aircraft it must 
be capable of coping with often only 
semi-prepared runways away from the 
main routes. 

Which is why we gave it a short, sturdy 
under-carriage and equipment to make 
it independent of ground facilities. Like 
the built-in passenger stairs, the APU 
auxiliary power unit for air conditioning, 
electrical power and engine starting on 
the ground, easy access to the baggage 
and cargo compartments, and many 
other features. 

We are building the first small jet that 
can operate economically over very 
short distances. And because it is the 
first one we cannot assume that all our 
clients are experienced in operating this 
sort of aircraft. 

So we attached great importance to 
mechanical simplicity and ease of main¬ 
tenance. We supply the appropriate 
maintenance program along with every 


VFW614 as part of a sophisticated 
product support program that normally 
only the very biggest of manufacturers 
offer the very biggest of airlines. With its 
help you can integrate your flight and 
maintenance schedules for optimum 
utilisation. 

Here again the major specifications of 
the VFW614: 


VFW614 - the first jetliner specially developed for 
short-haul transporl.Forty seats. Broak-evon with 
14-20 passengers. Take-off and landing run less 
than 4,000 feet - therefore suitable for more than 
three quarters of all civil airports. High block 
speeds attained through high cruise speeds 
(460 mph) and good climb performance (to 
21.000 ft cruise altitude in only 11 minutes) One 
example* Over 125 mile stage, up to 20 minutes 
(60 %) gain In time over some turboprops. Cost- 
effective over flights from 100 miles upwards. 
Power: 2 Rolls-Royco/SNECMA M 45 H engines. 
26 options have already been placed by Bavaria 
FluggesellachaftW-Qermany.Cimber Air Denmark. 
Filipinas Orient Airways, General Air W-Germeny, 
Sterling Airways Denmark,TransportesAereas de 
Buenos Aires (TABA) and Yemen Airlines 


yiFW-WOMUm Bremen, W -Germany 
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NEW ZEALAND 
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Holyoake comes apple-polishing 


While New Zealanders still like to point 
out that, in a rational world, a country 
that can meet visibly growing demands 
for basic foods with unmatched 
efficiency and cheapness would be 
encouraged to do so, not forced to 
turn to less economic fonns of activity, 
they also recognise frankly, if ruefully, 
that this is not a rational world. And 
they do not imagine that their long¬ 
term problems would be solved either 
by a breakdown in the Brussels negotia¬ 
tions or by an enlargement of the 
common market on the most favour¬ 
able terms that can be conceived. 
Whatever happens in Brussels this year, 
New Zealand will press on with its 
diversification drive. 

It is rapidly making the change 
from production-oriented to market- 
oriented thinking. The workings, since 
1966, of the New Zealand-Australia 
free trade agreement (Nafta) have 
particularly contributed to the birth of 
a new feeling that some of the non- 
pastoral sectors of the economy can 
acquit themselves unexpectedly well 
against competition not only at home 
but even in overseas markets. 

But it must take more than a few 
brief years to transform the pattern 
of the country’s trade. Even if the 
targets set by the 1968-69 National 
Development Conference are achieved, 
two-thirds of its exports will still be 
coming from its sheep and cattle in 
1 978 “ 79 - That is why the official state¬ 
ment published this week by the New 
Zealand government, while recognising 
that “ markets cannot be guaranteed 
in perpetuity,” puts particular stress 
on the need for a " continuing arrange¬ 
ment ” that would allow sales of butter, 
cheese and lamb to be maintained at 
their present levels, and says bluntly 
that a mere transitional arrangement 
for five years or so would mean only 
that “ instead of sudden death it 
would be death by slow strangulation.” 


Digging a bit 
deeper _ 

Back in 1846 New Zealand was fleet- 
ingly divided into two provinces called 
New Ulster and New Munster. 1 Long 
after that, it was still in many ways 
John Bull’s other Ireland—a source of 
meat and butter and u invisible ” earn¬ 
ings (and incidentally a land without 
snakes). In due course its highly efficient 
specialised production of food for the 
British consumer transformed it into 
something more like Britain’s other 
Denmark. Today people talk about the 
chances of it being able to “ do a Den¬ 
mark”—to achieve a new pattern of 
trade in which food exports would no 
longer be predominant. As Denmark 
did until die 1950s, it has built up 
industries to supply its domestic market 
behind a protectionist shield of import 
licensing. Now it has begun to remove 
that shield—though not with Danish 
speed—and has found its competitive 
position better than it thought. 

Nafta is not such a powerful engine 
of change for New Zealand as Efta has 
proved for Denmark, but it has helped 
to reduce the imbalance in trade 
across the Tasman sea ; exports to 
Australia have nearly trebled, and now 
include a wide range of New Zealand 
manufactures. But Australia is the 
only substantial market in which those 
manufactures do not suffer the dis¬ 
advantages of the high (and ever rising) 
freight costs and the delays involved 
in shipment over great distances. The 
New Zealanders’ airborne exports— 
foremost among which are, actually, 
flying carpets—have multiplied seven¬ 
fold in the past six years. But the 
problem of sheer distance remains to 
daunt their hopes of ever imitating the 
Danes. And until recently they thought 
that their country, without sharing 
Denmark’s handy nearness to large 
markets, shared its lack of exploitable 
minerals on which industrial expansion 
might be based. 

Happily, they now have cause to 
revise that opinion. There have recent¬ 
ly been Japanese looking over South¬ 
land’s silica, Americans undertaking a 
joint venture with local interests that 
involves Northland’s halloysite clays, 
Japanese and New Zealanders toying 
with Westland’s ilmenite. There is talk 
of perlite, platinum, tellurium, sul¬ 
phides, gold, lead, zinc and copper. 
Natural gas from the Kapuni find in 
Taranaki is now being piped to the 
North Island’s cities ; and the much 
bigger Maui gas field found last year 


off the Taranaki coast amounts to an 
embarrassment of riches, for the only 
way of using such a quantity of gas 
would be to convert most of its power, 
rather wastefiilly, into electricity. 

New Zealand—quite unlike Denmark 
—has large natural sources of cheap 
electricity in its fast flowing rivers. 
The most publicised, and controversial, 
new project is the 760-megawatt power 
plant on the west arm of Lake Mana- 
pouri, with a six-mile tailrace tunnel 
discharging into Doubtful Sound. This 
has been built (by the state) primarily 
to supply power to the aluminium 
smelter under construction near Bluff, 
which will use three times as much 
electricity as the capital city of Welling¬ 
ton. This smelter, fed with alumina 
from Australia, is due to start produc¬ 
tion in July and eventually produce 
220,000 tons of aluminium a year, 
destined largely for Japan and contri¬ 
buting perhaps £12 million to New 
Zealand’s annual foreign exchange 
earnings. 

There has not been too much mut¬ 
tering from the country’s economic 
isolationists about this foreign invest¬ 
ment (the smelter’s ownership is half 
Japanese—Sumitomo and Showa 
Denko KK—and half Comalco of 
Australia, in which Kaiser and Conzinc 
Riotinto have the major holdings), but 
the conservationists have been up in 
arms at the prospect of Lake Mana- 
pouri being raised, perhaps 27 feet 
above its present average height, in 
order to ensure a continuous flow of 
full power to the smelter. A parliamen¬ 
tary select committee has been sitting 
on the lake question, which has added 
to the government’s present embarrass¬ 
ments, but has not prevented the work 
going ahead. 

But, to see the New Zealanders 
themselves making large-scale use of 
their own minerals, one must look to 
their newborn steel industry. This is 
not like any other. It is based on the 
black ironsands of the North Island’s 
west coast, which contain 700 million 
tons of recoverable concentrate. Some 
20 million tons of this, from Taharoa 
and Waverley, are already earmarked 
for shipment to Japan. But the 150 
million tons near die mouth of the 
Waikato river are destined to solve 
the nearby Glenbrook steelworks, built 
by a company in which the govern¬ 
ment holds shares and to which it has 
given much help. Glenbrook is enviably 
sited on an inlet, only 40 miles from 
the main market for its products in 
industrial Auckland, only 50 miles 
from the Huntly coalfield, and only 10 
miles from the ironsands. where 25 
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men can scoop up the stuff at the rate 
of 400 tons a day. 

Ironsands are used in Japan only 
as an additive, but the Glenbrook men 
use them as their basic source material, 
adding only a small proportion of scrap. 
The Stelco-Lurgi process, developed by 
the Steel Company of Canada and the 
German Lurgi company, is used to cook 
ironsand pellets into sponge iron in a 
colossal rotary kiln, 82 yards long, 
which holds every visitor’s eye as it 
turns on its tilted axis high in the air 
at the top of the plant. This process 
permits the subsequent slagging off 
from the steelmaking furnaces of the 
titanium whose presence in the iron- 
sands, together with the lack of coking 
coal, rules out the use of orthodox 
methods. 

To visit places like Glenbrook, Mana- 
pouri and the Bluff smelter is to be 
repeatedly reminded of a point that 
would seem to bear directly on the 
question of the common market’s 
relationship with New Zealand. One 
sees transformers built by Savigliano of 
Turin ; mighty Dutch overhead cranes ; 
turbines and machines bearing such 
names as Siemens and Mannesmann; 
one learns that Bluff’s port installations 
were largely a French job. New 
Zealand’s purchases from the Six, as 
well as its sales to them, have been 
rising strongly, despite the fact that 
this is one of the few places where 
Commonwealth preferences still give 
British exporters of many items a real 
advantage. With the removal of those 
preferences, New Zealand could become 
an even more attractive market for the 
Six—if they have not gone out of their 
way to destroy its prosperity. 

Back to the trees ? 

With all due respect to Joyce Kilmer, 
the New Zealanders have put their 
own gloss on the proposition that only 
God can make a tree. They have 
created some of the world’s largest 
man-made forests ; and great hopes 
are pinned on these new resources. 
Man has had to take such a large hand 
in the matter because the country’s 
indigenous species, such as rimu, 
kauri and southern beech, are ones of 
slow growth, where they are replace¬ 
able at all. The mainstay of forestry 
production is the radiata pine, intro¬ 
duced from California’s Monterey 
peninsula, which in some parts of New 
Zealand reaches 130 feet in a mere 
30 years. 

Only in the 1920s was large-scale 
planting begun ; only in the 1960s was 


a comprehensive planting policy 
adopted (and only last year was 
a school of forestry opened at the 
University of Canterbury). But the 
forests already sustain an annual pro¬ 
duction of 600,000 tons of pulp and 
nearly 500,000 tons of paper, and 
exports of forest products, mostly to 
Australia and Japan, now bring in £30 
million a year—which beats cheese. 
The heart of the industry is on the 
volcanic plateau north of Lake Taupo, 
where the two biggest mills are at 
Kawerau and Kinleith, but there are 
portents elsewhere : a new plant near 
Nelson now ships woodchips to Japan, 
and a joint venture with a Japanese 
company will soon bring a big new 
pulp mill into operation near Napier. 

The foresters have prevailed over 
such enemies as opossum, deer and 
blackberries. They foresee great things 
when their Canadian and American 
west coast competitors exhaust their 
most accessible virgin stands and have 
to join them in higher-cost man-made 
forestry, but without New Zealand’s 
rapid regeneration. They aim to double 
the present area of “ exotic ” forest. 

But some of their more expansive 
ambitions are liable to bring them up 
against an antagonist more formidable 
than the opossum or the British 
Columbian—the farmer. Pastoral zeal 
has hitherto been pushed to the 
creation of farms even in areas like 
the one that was buried in ash after 
the eruption of Mount Tarawera as 
recently as 1886. The men of the trees, 
who are vigorously represented in the 
government by Mr Duncan MacIntyre, 
the minister of forests, can produce 
impressive figures to show that in many 
places forestry would be a more profit¬ 
able use of the land than farming. 
They have already obtained the issuing 
of a new directive to the land use com¬ 
mittees, who are now required to bear 
in mind forestry’s need to take over 
farmland where the efficient concen¬ 
tration of its activity necessitates this. 

“ Back to the trees ” is a slogan with 
real attractions. Forest products offer 
more possibilities of diversification than 
pastoral ones. New Zealand hopes to 
treble its export earnings from the 
forest sector during the 1970s, and 
to make nearly 10,000 new jobs in that 
sector. But even the most enthusiastic 
forestry man cannot claim that a major 
switch from raising livestock to raising 
trees could solve the country’s short¬ 
term problems. Apart from the large 
capital costs of expansion in the forest 
sector, there is the hard fact that 
even the radiata, even in New Zealand, 
still needs its 30 years. 


Spirals and, ugh, 
subsidies ? _ 

In 1967 New Zealand not only 
devalued its dollar (by 1945 P®r cent) 
but had the fortunate experience of 
being forced, by Britain’s devaluation, 
to take the plunge at the right moment 
—just after it had taken some severe 
deflationary steps, which enabled it to 
get far more benefit from devaluation 
than Britain got. In 1968-69 it achieved 
a record trade surplus and a substan¬ 
tial surplus in its balance of payments. 

But it soon fell back into the grip 
of a wage-price spiral which, despite 
repeated yanks at the fiscal reins, 
weakened its competitive position, 
eroded the balance-of-payments 
surplus, provoked damaging industrial 
stoppages, and—ultimate horror—has 
now driven the farmers to demand 
“ cost adjustment ” payments, which 
a crude mind might well regard as 
subsidies. Last year, in a labour market 
that was tight even by New Zealand’s 
standards, wages rose by an average of 
15 per cent ; food prices rose 12 per 
cent and the consumer price index 10 
per cent. In November a general price 
freeze was imposed. 

In February this freeze was 
succeeded by a “ price justification ” 
scheme—with a consequent flood of 
requests for permission to raise prices 
—and the government asked the 
Federation of Labour to agree that 
new wage increases this year should be 
limited to 7 per cent. The trade union 
leaders rejected this (and the oppo¬ 
sition Labour party sat on the fence), 
and the National party government 
called a special session of the single¬ 
chamber parliament, in which it has 
a majority of four, to give the 7 per 
cent limit legal backing. The bill went 
through its final stages late in March, 
against a background of protest strikes. 

Meanwhile the Federated Farmers’ 
president and general secretary, Mr 
Begg and Mr Pryde (surely emblematic 
names), presented their first-ever 
demand for a general support scheme, 
calculated to enable farmers to 
maintain their recent rates of invest¬ 
ment in the face of their steeply rising 
costs. Although Sir Keith Holyoake’s 
ministry had often been branded as a 
farmers’ government, he has responded 
coolly—emphasising that New Zea¬ 
land’s case for special treatment by the 
EEC has rested largely on its fame as a 
country where farming is hardly sub¬ 
sidised at all. 
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WOOD 

GUNDY] 


WOOD GUNDY SECURITIES LIMITED 


and its wholly-owned subsidiaries 


Summary of Consolidated Financial Position 
December 31,1970 

(with comparative figures at December 31. 1969) 


Assets 

Current assets. 

Cash 

Securities owned at market value plus accrued interest thereon - 
Maturing within six months 
Maturing from six months to one year 
Other 


Due from brokers and dealers . .... 

Due from clients 
Other accounts receivable 

Total current assets 

l-urnishmgs and leasehold improvements at cost, less accumulated 
depreciation and amortization 
Stock exchange seats, at cost, and sundry assets .... 


$ 2.145.174 

276.346.434 

16,732,287 

14.211.93b 

307.290.656 

14.486.517 
6/.950.692 
811.581 

392.684.620 

1.61 /.264 
872.910 

$395,174,794 


Liabilities and Capital in the Business 


Current liabilities 

Call loans and accrued interest thereon 

Securities sold but not yet purchased at market value plus 
accrued interest thereon- 

Maturing within six months . 

Other ..... 


Payable to brokers and dealers . . 
Payable to clients 

Income taxes and accounts payable 
Total current liabilities 
Capital in the business. 

Subordinated loans 
Shareholders' equity ... 


$263,153,138 

236.566 

5.259.687 

5.496.253 

1 7.642.879 
90.626.871 
4.136.539 
381.055.680 

1.000.000 
13.119.114 
14.?1 9.114 
$395,174,794 


$ /.0/7.389 

185.540.850 

10.461.926 

17.026.989 

~21 3^0297765 

7.606.717 
3/.690,085 
299.935 
265.703.891 

1.019.980 

1.034.612 

$2677758.483 


$156,894,053 

8,485.344 

4.741.027 

13.226.37? 

>.‘284.602 

73.824.760 

4.333.431 

255.563^17 

12.195.266 

12.195.266 
$267.7585483 


Auditors' Report 

Wood Gundy Securities Limited 

We have examined and reported on the consolidated financial statements of Wood Gundv Securities Limited 
and its subsidiaries as at Dcrombcr 31. 1970 from which the above summary of consolidated fmanci.il position has been 
prepared Our examination included a general review of tho accounting procedures and such tests of accounting records 
and other supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances 

In our opinion the above statement tanly summarizes tho consolidated financial position of the companies as at 
December 31. 1970. in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year 


Toronto. Canada. 
February 10. 1971 


CLARKSON. GORDON 8 CO 
Chartered Accountants 
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American Survey 


Standing by to speed 
the recovery 

Washington, DC 


The recovery of the American 
economy from the mild recession of 
1970 is proceeding rather sluggishly, 
hut there is little doubt that a recovery 
is in fact under way. Behind the 
statistics, which have been giving off 
mixed signals, there is one overwhelm¬ 
ing fact: the government’s economic 
policy, both fiscal and monetary, has 
been strongly stimulative for the better 
part of a year and, unless there has 
been some mysterious change in the 
very nature of the American economy, 
this stimulus must work in due course. 

It is true that the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration’s target and forecast, of a gross 
national product of $1,065 billion in 
1971, appears less and less likely to be 
achieved. What this means in practice 
is that unemployment this year, now 
at the uncomfortable level of 6 per 
cent of the labour force, will be on 
average somewhat higher than the 
Administration hoped or wanted and 
that it is unlikely to drop to 5 per 
cent by the end of the year as was 
forecast officially. This outlook has 
given rise to a serious and legitimate 
debate about whether more fiscal 
Stimulus should be added by means of 
higher spending by the government or 
of reductions in taxes; there 
appear to 'be few advocates now of a 
monetary policy even more stimulative 
than that which the central bank has 
been practicing. The debate, however, 
and the still troublesome unemploy¬ 
ment figures do not change the more 
important fact that the economy is 
highly likely to be heading up through 
this year, not down. 

Although the strike at the General 
Motors Corporation and its aftermath 
continue to plague the statistics, the 
broad picture at the end of the first 
quarter was reasonably dear. Both 
industrial output and employment were 
stable; unemployment was neither rising 


nor falling and total employment was 
behaving similarly. In time, of course, 
there will have to be a rise in employ¬ 
ment to prevent the number of jobless 
from increasing, given the natural 
growth in the labour force. This rise 
has been slow in coming, in part 
because of the efforts to cut costs being 
made by business and industry. But the 
growth in total demand must eventu¬ 
ally bring more jobs. 

Apart from the job situation, it is 
quite clear that the American consumer 
continues to be cautious about spend¬ 
ing his money. This shows up in the 
very modest growth of retail sales so 
far and the record rate of financial 
savings as reflected in deposits in such 
institutions as savings and loan associa¬ 
tions (building societies). It has long 
been the cliche that the pace of 
recovery this year depends upon the 
consumer and until now neither he (nor 
she) has been very helpful, though pre¬ 
liminary figures for retail sales in 
March have provided the first sign of 
a turn towards more robust spending. 

Residential construction is fairly 
strong, as expected, in response to the 
radical improvement in the availability 
of funds for mortgages. Business invest¬ 
ment is essentially flat in real terms, 
but it was never counted on to be of 
much help this year. Spending by state 
and local governments, in spite of the 
cries of misery from governors and 
mayors, appears to be rising fairly 
rapidly and in line with expectations. 
Spending 'by the federal govern¬ 
ment is also growing in spite of a 
continued downward drift in outlays 
for defence. Again, the general picture 
is one of rising total demand, with 
only the magnitude in doubt. 

Meanwhile, there has been some 
heartening news on the price front, 
though one hesitates to cheer after all 
the disappointments of the past when 


improvement for a few months was 
followed by a resumption of the same 
old pace of inflation. In any event, 
statistics for both consumer and whole¬ 
sale prices arc signalling in the early 
months of 1971 a significantly lower 
rate of inflation than has prevailed in 
America in the past two years. If con¬ 
sumer prices perform for the rest of 
the year as they did in January and 
February, the increase over the year 
would be 3 per cent, much better than 
the 5.5 per cent of last year. This 
would be entirely consistent with a rise 
in output and in employment, given 
the record of the past. 

What remains crucial as the year 
goes on is the movement of wages 
and this week’s third “ inflation alert ” 
from the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers concludes gloomily 
that up to now, where wage increases 
are concerned, there has been nothing 
like the slowdown that is appearing 
on the price front. Although the council 
warns the steel industry that a wage 
rise on the order of that won by the 
steel workers’ union in the canning 
industry a few weeks ago—about 9 per 
cent a year, or the same as last year’s 
settlement in the automobile factories 
—would just add to the problems of 
the already troubled steel industry, there 
seems little or nothing that the govern¬ 
ment can do to prevent it. The 
council’s implied threat to lift the 
present “ voluntary ” system of controls 
on imports is not likely to deter the 
union much in its demands. 

None the less, there is reason to hope 
that wages in general, including those 
in the all-important sector of the work¬ 
ing force that is not unionised, will 
rise less this year than they did in 
1969 and 1970, when the increase was 
7 per cent. In this respect there is 
likely to be both a psychological and a 
practical benefit from the President’s 
surprising decision to impose what 
amounts to wage control on the con¬ 
struction industry, assuming that this 
complex system of control is actually 
effective. Every working man and 
woman in the country has been aware 
of the dazzling increases, averaging 
18 per cent last year, won by the 
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unions in this fragmented industry and 
a drop to the President’s figure of 6 per 
cent will be equally widely recognised. 
Wages in building have been a 
powerful magnet pulling others upward 
and now they should be less so. 

In the view of many Americans, a 
year in which recovery was relatively 
modest, with high unemployment 
continuing, would be acceptable if it 
were accompanied by a clear-cut 
improvement in the inflation picture, 
always providing that the goal remains 
a gradual reduction of joblessness. To 
others, however—including most Demo¬ 
cratic politicians—the only figure that 
matters is the figure for the workless. 
And this raises the question of further 
fiscal stimulus. Monetary policy is no 
longer the target of the expansionists. 
The money supply rose by about 8 per 
cent, at an annual rate, in the first 
quarter of this year and few people 
want more than that. Very recently 
the Federal Reserve System, partly for 
international reasons, has been success¬ 
fully nudging short-term rates of 
interest upwards and the decline in 
long-term rates has ceased for the time 
being. But no one doubts that the 
Federal Reserve’s objective is lower 
long-term rates, also, in so far as 
market conditions permit. 

That leaves fiscal policy. Congress, 
almost without knowing what it was 
doing and without any debate at all 
on the economics involved, has already 
added $4 billion of stimulus to the 
President’s Budget by raising social 
security benefits more than he proposed 
and deferring the accompanying tax 
increase to next year. In addition, 
congressional committees are moving 
with unusual speed on several measures 
aimed directly at unemployment and 
involving several billion dollars of 
additional spending ; the chief pro¬ 
grammes are for federally-financed 
employment in public services and a 
speeding up of public works. 

But the most promising measure is 
to shift forward into 1971 some 
$4 .5 billion of reductions in 
personal income taxes (helping mainly 
the lower and middle income groups), 
which are already scheduled to take 
effect in 1972 and 1973. No permanent 
loss of revenue would be involved and 
the action would produce an immediate 
increase in disposable income through 
a reduction in the withholdings of taxes 
from weekly and monthly pay cheques. 
Seldom has a device so convenient, and 
essentially non-controversial in terms 
of tax equity, been at hand for speedy 
action. But so far neither the Adminis¬ 
tration nor the congressional Democrats 


has decided that it should be used, forces, will be out of Vietnam by 
presumably because it would throw November, 1972, when Mr Nixon will 
the Budget into still larger deficit, presumably be running for re-election. 
The Democrats on Congress’s Joint But Republican politicians are now 
Economic Committee merely said in wondering if that will be soon enough 
their recent report that Congress to save him—and them—from defeat, 
should “ stand ready ” to act, presum- To them a better date would be next 
ably awaiting further evidence on the March when New Hampshire will hold 
course of the recovery. What is clear the first of the primary elections in 
is that if the President, or the congres- which voters pick their preference 
sional leaders, were to give the nod, among their party’s potential presiden- 
Congress would be happy to comply tial candidates. There Mr Nixon may 
without much delay—something that be challenged by Representative Paul 
cannot be said about most fiscal McCloskey, a Republican dove, on the 
measures in the slow-moving American straight issue of Vietnam ; present 
process of government. indications are that Mr McCloskey 

- mav do to him what Senator McCarthy 

No date for Nixon did to President Johnson in 1968. 

— ■ . . - .- - - Various resolutions which would set 

To the disappointment of many of his a date for terminating the war, or 
friends, President Nixon still refuses to which would circumscribe the Presi- 
make any real concession to the dent’s freedom of action in other ways, 
renewed surge of war weariness which are being considered once more in the 
is engulfing even the southern Demo- Senate—and in the House of Rcpresen- 
crats and middle-of-the-road Republi- tatives as well, for the first time. The 
cans w r ho were prepared until now to Democrats there have decided, by a 
back his policy in south-east Asia. In narrow vote, that America's presence 
his television address last week Mr in Vietnam should end by the begin- 
Nixon did seem to modify the political ning of 1973. Congressional hearings 
conditions which must be in sight are also about to open on the suffer- 
in South Vietnam before American mgs of Vietnamese civilians ; they will 
troops are withdrawn entirely and he keep alive the moral revulsion against 
did speed up slightly the scheduled the war stimulated by the Calley case, 
pace of that withdrawal. But he This spring’s round of peace demon- 
refused to set any date for ending strations, to begin next week, the first 
“ American involvement in this war,” big protests in nearly a year, have 
although he told his listeners that they the support of more members of 
should hold him accountable if he Congress than ever before. Whether 
failed to keep his 1968 election pledge the marchers manage to avoid violence 
to end that involvement. will probably decide to what extent 

This is interpreted to mean that the open opposition to the war continues 
United States, or at least its ground to be respectable. 



A President who sticks to his plan 
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Continental Bank 
builds a bridge between 


Chicago and Rotterdam 


It's only natural. The Great Lakes Area 
is the gateway to the Middle West 
of the United States. And Europoort 
is the gateway to Europe. So they 
should be connected. 

And who could do the job 
better than Continental Bank 
of Chicago? Continental 
Bank is the leading bank in 
the production and export 
center of North America. 

And one of the most important 
international banks in the 
world. Founded in 1857, it 
is the oldest bank in Chicago. 

Our new facilities in Rotter¬ 
dam will link this vital Euro¬ 
pean industrial and shipping 
center directly to the heart of 
North America. 

We can help you in the suc¬ 
cessful development of the highly 
competitive American market through our 
intimate knowledge of the local'business community. 

We can help you in obtaining and analyzing reliable 
credit and market information. 



We can help you tailor your working capital 
needs to your own requirements.. 

We can help you in your short- and 
medium-term financing needs. 

We can help you handle letters of 
credit, collections and remit¬ 
tances quickly and efficiently. 

We can help you expedite your 
transfer of funds through our 
international network. 

We can help you find and benefit 
from investment oppor¬ 
tunities. 

We can help you keep up to 
date on the latest economic 
developments in the entire world 
through our global network. 
Continental Bank has 
offices in all important finan¬ 
cial centers of the world. 
Get in contact with us here in 
Rotterdam—or if you are closer 
to Amsterdam—with us in Amsterdam. 
Or with our office closest to you. We will be pleased 
to arrange an appointment with you to discuss 
thoroughly business opportunities in the heart of 

North America. 


- We can help you establish business and marketing 
goals. 

Rotterdam: Van Vollenhovenstraat I. Telephone: 010-36 22 00. 
Amsterdam: Frederiksplein 1. Telephone: 020-24 14 76 



K CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company ot Chicago. 231 8. LaSallo 81.. Chicago, Illinois 60690. 


Continental Bank International, 71 Broadway, New York. N.Y. 10006. Member F.O.I.C In Europe Continental 
Bank has offices in: Austria: Hoher Mark! 8, 1010 Vienna • Belgium: 10-12 Kipdorp. Antwerp; 46-48, rue de$ 
Colonies, Brussels • Franco: 10, Avenue Montaigne, Paris 8 • Greet Britain: 58/60 Moorgate, London E C. 2; 
47 Berkeley Square, London W 1 • Italy: 7, via G. Verdi, Milan • Spain: Avenida Joed Antonio 48. Madrid • 
Swltserland: 2, rue de ia Bourse. 1204 Geneva • West Germany: 6000 Frankfurt am Main, Grosse Gallus- 
strasse 1; 8000 Munich, Ottostrasse 1 b 
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FBI suspected 

When Mr Hale Boggs, the leader of 
the Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives, accused the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
tapping his telephone as well as those 
of other Congressmen and called for 
the dismissal of the ageing director, 
Mr J. Edgar Hoover, he was only 
voicing what a number of his fellow 
members had been hinting for some 
time. Whether or not the actual claims 
of illegal surveillance prove to be true 
still remains to be seen ; Mr Boggs has 
not yet come forward with any con¬ 
crete evidence to support his charges. 
But the attack is the harshest yet to 
come from the House ; significantly 
enough it was made by a man whom 
conservatives cannot dismiss, as they 
have done other critics, as a radical 
rabble rouser. 

The FBI and its leader, who has 
been in the post for 47 years, have 
stumbled from one crisis to another 
in recent months. Mr Hoover’s inept 
handling of the Berrigan case, in which 
Roman Catholic nuns and priests are 
accused of conspiring to kidnap a 
presidential adviser and to blow up 
the government heating system, is now 
causing the Administration some 
embarrassment. The way in which Mr 
Hoover forced one of his agents, Mr 
Jack Shaw, to resign was another mis¬ 
take. Mr Shaw’s sin was to write a 
letter to a college professor on the 
weaknesses, but also the strengths, of 
the FBI. That the letter was never 
sent made no difference to Mr Hoover. 
The discovery that Mr Hoover has a 
fleet of bullet-proof cars ait his beck 
and call did little to enhance his image. 

Now, to make matters worse, the 
national press is revealing the under¬ 
hand methods which the FBI uses to 
collect information on people whom 
it thinks may be dangerous to the 
country’s safety, such as left-wing 
students and militant Negroes. This 
evidence has been distributed by a 
group calling itself the Citizens’ Com¬ 
mission to Investigate the FBI which 
claims to have stolen a thousand docu¬ 
ments from the FBI in Pennsylvania. 

But whatever doubts the White 
House and the Justice Department may 
have had recently abou^the capabilities 
of Mr Hoover, Mr Boggs has now 
forced them to stand loyally behind 
him. The Administration has denied 
categorically that Congressmen’s tele¬ 
phones have been bugged and it has 
already modified its original offer to 
co-operate in a full inquiry into the 



Boggs boggles 


workings of the FBI. But this is unlikely 
to put off the more determined critics 
in Congress who are clamouring for an 
investigation into the way in which the 
agency keeps tabs on “ subversives.” 

Nevertheless the real battle as to the 
pros and cons of electronic surveillance 
is likely to be in the courts. The Attor¬ 
ney General, Mr John Mitchell, main¬ 
tains that agents do not need to obtain 
a warrant before they can bug people 
who they think are a danger to the 
national security. But in an important 
decision last week a federal appeals 
court ruled that in cases where domes¬ 
tic, rather than foreign, subversion is 
suspected, it is illegal to tap wires 
without a warrant. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court seems certain. 


The Fed says "no" 

Washington , DC 

The Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System are, with one exception, 
opposed to a move to give them more 
power. It comes from Senator Proxmire 
and takes the form of an amendment 
to the bill authorising the control of 
interest rates on bank deposits, the 
famous regulation Q. Since this autho¬ 
rity has to be renewed every year 
or so, regular attempts are made to 
hang on to the bill amendments which 
would have little chance on their own. 

Senator Proxmire would give the 
Fed authority to call on its member 
banks to keep extra reserves against 
certain assets in addition to the reserves 
which must now be kept against 
deposits. The amounts erf these reserves 
could then be varied to make it more 
attractive for banks to lend in one 
way rather than in another: to dis¬ 


criminate against, say, corporate loans 
in favour of loans to small firms and 
agricultural enterprises or to encourage 
exports. Mr Andrew Brimmer, the 
Governor who has promoted the 
measure, reckons that it would cushion 
the indiscriminate impact of monetary 
restraint on particular sectors of the 
economy. For example, housing, which 
perhaps suffered unnecessarily under 
the last squeeze, could have been pro¬ 
tected to some extent. But even Mr 
Brimmer does not want to go as 
far as Mr Proxmire is led by his 
populist economic philosophy. 

The Senator’s objectives are too 
specific for the bankers. Variable 
reserve requirements would be admin¬ 
istratively difficult and would compli¬ 
cate the open market operations by 
which the supply of money is regu¬ 
lated. In addition there would be a 
further incentive for banks to leave 
the Federal Reserve System. There is 
a small but continuous erosion of 
membership already; 5,761 banks out 
of 13,692—or 43 per cent—now 
belong, compared with 49 per cent in 
1947. Nearly all the non-member 
banks are small, but they account for 
a growing proportion, currently 20 
per cent, of deposits and loans. Reserve 
requirements laid down by state 
authorities are always, with the excep¬ 
tion of New York State, less harsh 
than the Fed’s and so it is already 
profitable to stay outside the System. 

But the most important objection 
goes to the root of the Fed’s unique 
position among central banks as a 
body independent of the Administra¬ 
tion. To show its political impartiality 
it likes to limit its operations to matters 
of general monetary policy. Mr Arthur 
Burns, chairman of the Board of 
Governors, told the Senate committee 

I trust you will consider most carefully 

the implications of granting the central 

bank the vast discretionary authority 

contained in this bill to determine the 

social priorities in the use of credit. 

If Congress wants to help farmers or 
builders or exporters, then it should, 
in his view, beef up the appropriate 
lending agencies which exist already. 

The counter argument, put by a 
young professor from the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, j/as that 
the central bank ought to contribute 
to the armoury of weapons which the 
govemmjpt uses to reach its goals. He 
considers that, in the United States, 
there are too many goals and not 
enough instruments to help achieve 
them. But the fact remains that the 
Fed, as at present constituted, is not 
part of the executive. 
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Welfare state 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Governor Ronald Reagan’s proposals 
for the reform of public assistance in 
California reached the State Legisla¬ 
ture in mid-March after a statewide 
promotional campaign. First he had 
presented his ideas for saving some 
$800 million a year to audiences all 
over the state. The aim of the 
Republican Governor was to build up 
popular support for his proposals 
before they came under the scrutiny 
of the legislature, which is controlled 
by the Democrats. But his speeches 
also reached that larger audience out¬ 
side California which may be waiting 
for his kind of leadership. 

Public assistance is a staggering 
burden on the state. With 10 per cent 
of the country’s population, it has 16 
per cent of the number of people on 
what is called “ welfare ”—2.4 million 
recipients. In 1971 this assistance and 
Medi-Cal, the state’s health programme 
for the poor, will cost $3.5 billion. Of 
this $1.2 billion is for Medi-Cal and 
is paid entirely by the state. The 
remainder is for public assistance and 
is financed half by the state and half 
by the federal government. To receive 
the federal contribution the state must 
comply with certain federal standards. 

California, like some other states, 
is threatened with the loss of this 
money because it has failed to raise 
benefits to families with children to 
keep pace with the rising cost of living. 
The federal contribution will continue 
until July 1st (when the new Califor¬ 
nian budget goes into effect), but only 
because President Nixon agreed to this 
when he met the Governor recently at 
San Clemente for what Mr Nixon 
called “ a summit meeting on welfare 
reform.” Noticeably, it was Mr Nixon 
who emerged from the meeting 
declaring that the two men had found 
“ many areas of agreement ” and that 
most of the Governor’s plan could 
be . implemented without violating 
federal regulations. Mr Nixon does not 
wish to risk losing Mr Reagan’s 
support at the Republican presidential 
nominating convention in 197a. 

Mr Reagan would start by setting 
aside a fixed and unalterable sum for 
relief of the “ truly needy.” To iden¬ 
tify them and to reduce the number of 
beneficiaries he would , tighten stan¬ 
dards of eligibility ; insist on relatives 
caring for dependent children and the 
aged 1 open to inspection records of 
the incomes of the families of appli¬ 
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cants for assistance; and set up a 
temporary programme of public works. 

To reduce the cost of Medi-Cal he 
would impose sharp restrictions on the 
benefits now going to 2 million people. 
The standard of care would be no 
higher than that which ordinary 
working people could afford. The state 
would pay less for prescriptions and 
visits to doctors and would impose 
token charges. 

With these changes the Governor 
hopes to reverse a trend which is push¬ 
ing big states such as California and 
New York into financial desperation. 
But he needs a two-thirds vote from 
the State Legislature, which remains 
unconvinced. Its Democratic leaders 
are new and relatively young and are 
already drawing up their own scheme. 
One of the Governor’s proposals may, 
however, win their support. This 
would require men who have deserted 
their families and who have jobs to 
support their children. At present 
85 per cent of the families on assistance 
receive no payment from the fathers. 
Even the Governor’s critics agree with 
him that millions of dollars could be 
saved in this way. 

They are less enthusiastic about the 
rest of his new approach to public 
assistance. Who are the “ truly needy ” ? 
And how can many recipients of 
benefits be put to work when most of 
them are elderly, infirm, or mothers of 
young children ? At a press confer¬ 
ence in Los Angeles Mr Robert Finch, 
one of the President’s aides and at one 
time Lieutenant Governor of California, 
argued that the answer to the soaring 
cost of welfare was the Admin¬ 
istration’s plan to guarantee a minimum 
income to every poor family. 

This federal solution is not to 
Governor Reagan’s taste ; he is a 
strong supporter of states’ rights. He 
would be particularly opposed to the 
idea of some Democrats that if the 
federal government took over the whole 
burden of public assistance, this would 
be an adequate substitute for Mr 
Nixon’s scheme for sharing federal 
revenues with the states. Mr Reagan 
has already been telling Californians 
that, if this scheme goes through, state 
taxes can be cut. 


Tilting the news 

Vice President Agnew is at it agjain, 
hitting at the sins of the American 
news media. But this time round his 
attacks have taken on* a different 
aspect for Congress has entered the 
fray for the first time. This is no longer 
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an idle joust. At stake is the indepen¬ 
dence of radio, television and, to a 
lesser extent, the press to decide on its 
news coverage without interference 
from the Administration. 

The focus of the uproar has been 
the televised film, The Selling of the 
Pentagon, made by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Mr Agnew first 
attacked it as a biased propaganda 
stunt designed to discredit the defence 
establishment. This in itself was of no 
great significance but, when he asked 
to edit his own remarks before they 
were included in a revised edition of 
the film, that was another story. And 
when a congressional committee 
demanded that CBS submit all the 
material used in making the broadcast, 
including unused film and records of 
the payments made to people who 
appeared in the film, then the whole 
question of the freedom of the net¬ 
works was really up in the air. Mr 
Frank Stanton, the president of CBS, 
has refused to submit anything but the 
published material to the committee. 
But he may be doing so in contempt 
of Congress and at the cost of long 
legal battles ahead. 

The networks are not in as favour¬ 
able a position as newspapers when it 
comes to such matters as freedom from 
legislative interference. The press has 
its independence from the government 
guaranteed under the Constitution ; in 
a recent legal case the newspapers won 
recognition of this right when the court 
decided that a reporter from the New 
York Times was justified in withholding 
his unpublished material and his notes 
from government authorities. Television 
stations, on the other hand, are licensed 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission which has the power to with¬ 
draw the licence when it thinks that 
an arbitrary standard of “fair report- 
ting” is being infringed. What the 
broadcasters and what the agency con¬ 
sider to be fair may be two quite dif¬ 
ferent things. 

Last tycoon 

Washington , DC 
There are few movie moguls left 
around and only Mr Darryl Zanuck 
was boss of a major company. Mr Jack 
Warner (of the Brothers) is an 
independent producer now, having 
sold the company into conglomeration 
some years back. Mr Samuel Goldwyn 
and Mr Adolph Zukor have retired ; 
Louis B. Mayer and Harry Cohn are 
dead. After 30 years at Twentieth 
Century-Fox (except for a few 
successful years as an independent 
producer) Mr Zanuck has gone as well. 
He has resigned (movie moguls exit 
either by death or resignation) as chief 
executive of the company. He remains 
as chairman, concentrating on film 
production, but he is tied by the budget 
strings held by his putative successor, a 
businessman, Mr Dennis Stanfill. 
Budgets and business are the operative 
words : last year Fox lost a mere $77 
million, in spite of the hits like 
M.A.S.H. and Patton : Lust for Glory. 

The latter is President Nixon's 
favourite film. Apparently he liked the 
hero and, as a good Californian, he 
likes the industry that made it and is 
duly sympathetic to its current tales of 
woe. While in California last week he 
met a hopeful delegation which wanted 
ao per cent of the industry’s gross 
domestic revenues exempt from tax. 
But even the forceful jaw of the head 
of the Screen Actors' Guild, and statis¬ 
tics like an unemployment rate of 75 
per cent in some sectors of the industry, 
failed to get more than a “ warm 
ear ” from the President. 

The stark facts of life have still not 
been accepted by film companies or 
their shareholders. One of the reasons 
why Mr Zanuck is being eased out is 
that the company is facing a proxy 
battle, which will be fought out at the 
annual meeting on May 18th. The 
dissident shareholders feel that 
somehow better management would 
have saved the company but the 
proposition is doubtful. It was not 
genius that led to Paramount’s 
investment of $2,150,000 in Love 
Story turning into a $100 million 
phenomenon : it was pure luck or as 
pure as luck ever is. And the backdrop 


is a continual worldwide drop in 
admissions to cinemas, which is 
counterbalanced by continually rising 
charges for seats, going up faster than 
the general price level. On the other 
hand the American Department of 
Commerce is quite optimistic ; it 
estimated that total receipts at box 
offices in the United States in 1970 
were $1,175 billion and that they 
should continue to grow. 


Radicals* lead 

How appropriate that it should be 
Berkeley, California, birth-place of new 
movements, which elected radicals last 
week to three out of four vacant seats 
on its nine-member city council. Where 
Berkeley leads, other university towns 
may follow, or so the students hope. 
The successful three include two black 
civil rights lawyers and an attractive 
white housewife who has been involved 
with Women’s Lib ; none is over 30. 
Moreover, the newly-elected black 
mayor, Mr Warren Widener, a mature 
32, who will have a seat on the council, 
is sympathetic to the radicals’ demands 
for far-reaching change. Unless he loses 
the mayoralty on a recount, as he may, 
his previous place on die council 
remains to be filled by its members ; if 
this goes to the radicals, they would 
have a majority. 

The result is a victory for those who 
argue that change can best be brought 
about by working within the system. 
In fact the radicals do not stand for 
anything very far out ; they are not 
bomb - carrying Weathermen or 
“ crazies.” Their programme includes 
more low-cost housing, rent control, 


more parks, free child care for those 
who need it and the replacement of 
the property tax by an income tax for 
families with over $12,000 a year. 
They also favoured an amendment 
which would have split up the police 
force, giving control to local communi¬ 
ties, but this was defeated. 

The radical councillors, neatly 
dressed, with the men in ties, did not 
even look like extremists. Their organi¬ 
sation, which was responsible for 
electing a radical black Congressman 
last year, was again successful in 
bringing students and Negroes to the 
polls ; Berkeley is about a third black. 
But what helped the radicals most was 
the division among their opponents. 
Mr Widener, who was elected mayor 
with only 56 votes to spare, would 
almost certainly have been defeated if 
a right-wing candidate had not insisted 
on splitting the opposition. In the 
races for the four council scats the 
united radicals were pitted against 29 
other candidates. The radicals now say 
that they will consolidate their triumph 
in 1973 and win the two-thirds 
majority which they need to replace 
the powerful city manager. But by then 
the opposition may have learned that 
unity pays. 

Something like the turn-out of 
volunteers in Berkeley (one student 
was canvassed six times in two days) 
also accounts for the election of the 
first black mayor of East St Louis, a 
depressed city of 70,000 with a black 
majority, in Illinois, across the Missis¬ 
sippi River from St Louis proper. Mr 
James Williams had Republican 
support but his unexpected victory 
over the Democratic organisation owed 
a great deal to voluntary helpers. 



Winners in East St Louis 


Executive 

sweet. 


The great unwinder for the executive set. 
A golden sun-blessed opportunity to ignore 
the clock for eleven-and-half days of 
luxury. To cruise along from South Africa 
with Union-Castle and let it all happen 
in first-class style. Seven-course dinners, 
an admirable wine-list to mull over. 
Sunlit, sea-breezy decks to promenade on. 

A swimming pool to splash around in. 
And for the keep-fit fanatic, a gymnasium. 
So much personal service, Union-Castle way, 
not only a steward at your beck-and-call, 


but secretarial help and ship-to-shore 
telephones if business demands them. 

There’s so much of everything, why not bring 
your wife along, and turn the whole 
business into a first-class holiday for two? 
Eleven-and-a-half days of sheer pleasure, 
meeting the kind of people you like to 
meet, or simply relaxing. Letting tensions 
evaporate. Just what the doctor ordered. 

So who would ever want to make an air trip 
to South Africa-and then back? You must 
be joking. One way, maybe. Both ways, never. 


SEA SOUTH AFRICA 


SAFMAMME 

For brochures, sailing schedules, fares (including certain discounts): and information, too, about air/sea bookings, African tours, 
and hotels: get your secretary to contact your usual travel agent, or 
Unjo^jst|eLin^Dejt. 261, ld/^lOldBondSt^^don^WlX4AN. Phone:01-4038400. 









Poster: circa a.d.1600 

In an age when church-goers could 
read pictures better than words, stained- 
glass windows became a widespread 
art 

Worshippers got the message 
because it was graphic, as in this detail 
from St. Etienne-du-Mont. 

In our time, Rank Xerox has helped 
broaden the canvas of graphic 
communication. 

Xerography reproduces graphic 
information, direct from any original, 
onto ordinary paper. Its applications 
blow up microfilm, shrink computer 
print-out, even renew old drawings. 

But more innovations lie ahead. 
Which is why Rank Xerox continues to 
explore the future of graphic 
communication. 


Any state with aflag like this 
must have a story to tell.. 



From the moment of its founding in 1634, Maryland, whose flag is a 
direct descendant of the coat of arms of the Calverts and Crosslands of 
England, has a story of growth and success unparalleled. And here is why: 
Close proximity to Washington, O.C., our nation's capital. One hour by 
air from New York. One of America's three leading science research centres. 
44% of the U.S. industrial market and 37% of the U.S. consumer market 
are within one day fast rail freight delivery. Modern express highways 
afford overnight motor lorry delivery to 37% of the industrial market 
and 31% of the consumer market. The world port of Baltimore is located 
farthest west of all major East Coast ports. Daily flights between London 
and Friendship International Airpoft. Continuous supply of trained 
workers. Assistance in financing your plant and equipment. Plenty of land 
for plant site. So, if you want to broaden your opportunities by coming 
to America ... 

BEGIN WITH _ _ 

maryland 

SO MUCH OF AMERICA DID 

Maryland Division of Economic Development 
Suite E, State Office Building 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401, U.S.A. 

Phone: (301) 267-5514 
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Books 


Inquest without a verdict 

THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1970 

By David Butler and 
Michael Pinto-Duschinsky. 
Macmillan. 509 pages. £5.90. 


Dr David Butler has contributed to 
every 7 Nuffield general election study 
since the war, and from the 1951 
election on he has been author or 
co-author of them all. Thus, at a 
relatively early age, he lias become 
the grand old man of British pseph- 
ology, and there are signs in this 
volume that he is beginning to find the 
burden rather wearisome. That is not 
to say that with his latest partner, 
Mr Michael Pinto-Duschinsky, he has 
not turned in his usual competent job 
of tabulating and written up prac¬ 
tically everything about the 1970 
general election campaign except what 
the party leaders had for breakfast 
(although he does tell us where the 
'lories had lunch). His book is there¬ 
fore as useful as ever, but because 
he simply gives the bare bones of fact 
without venturing into very much 
interpretation of those facts, it looks 
r 1 ore like a scissors and paste job than 
ever before. So much so that the only 
real surprise about the book is that 
it has taken the publishers so long 
to produce. 

Nevertheless it is a book that will 
be studied over and over again between 
now and the next general election 
by everyone who does not practise, 
teach or write about politics by the 
seat of their pants (which will exclude 
most of the cabinet, and, one suspects, 
a)l of the Labour shadow cabinet). 
It is all there for anyone to guess at 




why the Tories came so neai v* losing 
the general election, and why Labour 
lost. But the story is told with such 
an arid lack of humour or emotion 
that it seems at times as if the election 
was only held for the sake of the 
psephologists. 

The book, however, is good, indeed 
extremely good, on some matters out¬ 
side the campaign itself. There are 
errors in the chapter dealing with the 
record of Mr Wilson’s government, and 
there will be many who were closer 
to the facts than either of the authors 
were who will challenge their interpre¬ 
tation of many of the events of those 
years. But the chapters dealing with 
the wav the Tories prepared them¬ 
selves both nationally and locally 
between iqfib and 1970 breaks valuable 
new ground, and the descriptions of 
the so-called party “ machines" in 
the constituencies are as detailed as 
anyone could hope for. It is ironic 
that Mr Wilson’s decision to hold the 
election in June rathei than October 
caught his own party with its organisa¬ 
tional trousers down rather than the 
Tories. But the Labour organisation 
had become so dilapidated that it will 
take the partv years and a great deal 
of money to catch up with the Tories 
in their present state. 

There will be mam in the Labour 
party who will take the easiest way 
out and doubt whether eithei the 
money or the effort is worth it. Both 
they and the pro-organisation men will 
get ammunition from Dr Butler and his 
colleague. On page ;v ,r > wc are told : 
“We do not have an answer to the 
question of whether local Conservative 
organisation was decisive. . But on 
page 337 they give what seems a fair 
estimate that the Tories won six, and 



possibly eight, scats by superior organ¬ 
isation of the postal vote. T hat is 12 or 
ifi in the majority, and Mi Heath 
will have no doubts about whether 
Tie money and eilort were worthwhile. 
Indeed, elections are invariably fought 
on such a close margin that any party 
which overlooks a single detail- the 
style and content of its TV pro¬ 
grammes, its national or local organisa¬ 
tion, the use of private polls, the 
identification of its target voter, and so 
on-- does so at its peril. 

Yet what this book chronicles more 
impressively than anything else is the 
decline of the mass party and the vote 
it attracts. Even the Conservatives, 
one of the most successful democratic 
parties anywhere, have seen their partv 
membership decline from more than 
2.8 million m 1933 to something 
around the 1.3 million mark in 1970 ; 
even so they still outnumber real 
individual Labour partv members by 
more than 4 to 1. The authors argue 
from this general decline, plus the 
decline in votes that the parties obtain 
in general elections, that the more 
important question of the general 
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CHATHAM HOUSE JOURNALS 


International Affairs 

This journal contains significant 
articles on matters of broad 
international interest and a book 
section, with more notices of British 
and foreign publications than any 
other comparable journal. 
Published quarterly. 

The APRIL issue includes: 

The Middle Eastern Crisis in the 
Perspective of World Politics 
by Eugene V. Rostow 
The Declining SsIf-ConfidencB of 
the Super-Powers 
by Peter Wiles 

Sterling and British Policy: 

A Political View 

by Susan Strange 
Bonn's Moscow Treaty 
and Its Implications 

by £. H. Albert 
Quarterly £3 50 pa post free 
(USA and Canada $10 00) 

£1 prr issue 


The World Today 

Authoritative and objective, this 
lournal not only deals with 
international problems but also includes 
articles on internal political and 
economic conditions in individual 
countries, written by authors with 
first-hand knowledge 
Published monthly. 

RECENT ISSUES include: 
Possibilities and Limits of a 
European Communities Foreign 
Policy 

by Half Dahrendorf 
The Soviet Union and SALT 
The influence of economic 
considerations 
by Thomas W. Wolfe 
The Commonwealth in the 1970s 
by Peter Lyon 

The Palestinians: A Case of 
Mistaken National Identity? 

by Alfred Sherman 
Monthly £3 ?5 pa post free 
(USA and Canada $10 00) 

28p per issue 


Published hr the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
by Oxford University Pross 
The journals may be ordered through any 
bookseller or newsagent, or from the 
Subscription Department, Oxford 
University Press, Press Road. Neasden. 
London, N.W.10 Tel.: 01-450 8080 


election is not why one side won 
the other lost, but why the el^o rate 
is becoming increasingly alienated from 
both of them. They state the question* 
but decline to have any sort real 
crack at the answer. It is ' £ reat P^y 
they didn’t, but the potion destroyed 
so many pseP tvi *ogic«il shibboleths 
that it will T-*obably take them as long 
as ,.iil take the opinion pollsters 
to recover their devastated morale 
%-ompletelv. 


Turning a blind eye 

DEATH IN THE FOREST 

By J. K. Zawodny. 

Macmillan. 252 pages. £2.25. 

KATYN : A CRIME WITHOUT 
PARALLEL 

By Louis Fitzgibbon. 

Tom Stacey. 285 pages. £3. 

To be published on April 19th. 

Those who murder helpless prisoners- 
of-war do not, as a rule, get away 
with it. More than 200,000 people 
were questioned in the course of a man¬ 
hunt, lasting several years, throughout 
postwar Germany to discover the 
murderers of 50 allied prisoners-of- 
war at Sagan. The search ended when 
13 of the guilty were hanged in 1948. 
T he man who gave the order to shoot 
90 men of the Royal Norfolk Regiment 
after they had surrendered and stacked 
their weapons at Paradis near Pas de 
Calais on May 27, 1940, was tracked 
down, tried in October, 1948, and 
hanged. The Americans successfully 
brought to justice the men who had 
massacred their soldiers at Malmedy. 
Nazi killers of Russian prisoners-of-war 
have also been dealt with. Iiut the 
murderers of 4,300 Polish officers 
whose bodies were dug up by the 
Ccrmans in April, 1943, near 


Smolensk Russia have never been 
officially identified, let alone dealt with 
ty- a court of law. 

As these two extremely serious and 
well-documented studies show, this has 
not happened for lack of evidence ; 
only the evidence came at the wrong 
time from the wrong people. When Dr 
Josef Goebbels’s propaganda machine 
announced to the world in April, 1943, 
the discovery of mass graves of Polish 
officers in the Katyn forest in Nazi- 
occupied Russia, most people in the 
west refused to believe the story. The 
Nazis were, at that time desperately 
trying to sow discord and mistrust 
among the big three. 

The Polish government in exile in 
London was worried. It knew that 
15,000 Polish officers imprisoned by 
the Soviet army when it marched into 
Poland, a few weeks after the German 
attack in 1939, were missing. All 
attempts to get the Russians to sav 
what had happened to those prisoners 
since the spring of 1940 were unsuc¬ 
cessful. And now the Germans were 
claiming—with the backing of a 
reasonably respectable international 
commission, headed by a respected and 
anti-Nazi Swiss professor, which had 
gone to Katyn—that nearly 4,500 of 
these men had been shot in the back 
of the head in April or May, 1940. 
At that time Katyn was part of 
Russia so the only perpetrators could 
have been Stalin’s own troops. Mas¬ 
sive evidence produced by the Germans, 
and confirmed by the Polish under¬ 
ground investigators, clearly backed the 
German version of the events. 
But that version was liigl ly incon¬ 
venient to the British and American 
governments who wanted r.o trouble 
with a Russian ally always rcadv 
to suspect and accuse them of 
planning a separate deal with Hitler. 
Although they may not have believed 



Katyn, 1943: the Germans display the corpses 
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the Soviet counter-story hurriedly put 
together after the Russians had 
rcoccupied the Smolensk area in the 
autumn of 1943, they did not query it. 
The London Poles, who kept raising 
the subject, were told to shut up. When 
they did not, this earned them the name 
of difficult and tricky partners. Some 
Americans did not fare any better. 
(Jcorge H. Earle, former American 
minister in Sofia and wartime intel¬ 
ligence officer in the Balkans, went to 
see President Roosevelt early in 1943 
about some evidence on Katyn that he 
had got independently. T he president 
said : “(ieorge, this is entirely 
Herman propaganda and a (German 
plot. T am absolutely convinced the 
Russians did not do this." When Earle 
later told him that lie was planning 
tc publish this evidence, the president 
forbade him to do so and had him 
transferred to Samoa. 

It was onlv in iq : >i, when the eold 
war was at its height, that \inenran 
government agencies began to show 
interest in the Katvn ease. J'here were 
congressional hearings. Massive addi¬ 
tional evidence has mim e been collected. 
It backs to the lnlt the claim tint it 
was the Russians who killed these 
.j.’jou unfortunate Poles and very prob¬ 
ably also did away with the rest of 
the officers still unaccounted for. Their 
motive Probably to get rid of the 
leaders of the class enemy in a countr\ 
Stalin was hoping to dominate one day 
Professor Xawndny has carefully 
collected and sifted all that evidence 
r his remarkahiv cool and objective 
Mud\, which was first published in 
the United States in iqfisj and has 
stood the test of time remarkably well. 
Mr Fit/.gibbon's hook covers much of 
the same ground as Professor 
Xawodny's pioneering work and has 
some additional memoranda and pic¬ 
tures. It comes to very much the same 
conclusions. Unfortunately, its some¬ 
what flamboyant and at times hysterical 
presentation mars the otherwise excel¬ 
lent factual material in it. And if any¬ 
one asks why this one episode of war¬ 
time history should deserve two books, 
the answer is : because nohodv even 
said sorry to the Poles. 

Poet's corner 


AT THE PINES 

By Mollie Panter-Downes. 

Hamish Hamilton. 196 pages. £2.10. 


Here* is a cosy but well-informed 
accounc of the menage at Putney, so 
charmingly described by Max Beer- 



Beerbohm’s picture of The Pines 


bohm in his essay “ Numbei 2, The 
Pines." Max’s cartoon of the ageing 
Swinburne with his huge bald dome 
of a head, buttonholing Watts-l)unton, 
shaggy and carpet-slippered, figures on 
the jacket and as the frontispiece to 
this hook ; and Miss Pantei-Downes 
makes it clear that Beerbohm's remini¬ 
scent sketch was one of the main 
stimuli to hei own investigations. The 
other was her chance discovery of the 
bouse itself, which stands stranded on 
Putney Hill, an anachronistic Victorian 
villa, with a couple of stylised pine¬ 
apples topping the entrance to the part 
where Swinburne found a refuge for 
so many years. The interior, explored 
by the author, has been modified and 
modernised ; but she was sufficiently 
intrigued to set about recapturing, as 
best she might, its former appearance 
and atmosphere, its smells of cooking, 
its rather stuffy but kindly domesticity. 
The actual house is certainly a perva¬ 
sive presence in this rather whimsical 
chronicle of Swinburne's suburban 
retreat. 

Plenty of spiteful comment was 
directed against the eminently respect¬ 
able solicitor who whisked Swinburne 
away to suburbia at a time when the 
poet was very much the worse for 
wear, debauched and alcoholic. Watts- 
Dunton may not have been at all 
brilliant, but he was sufficiently a man 
of letters to be an adequate companion 
to Swinburne ; and lie was stable, 


The 

Collected Writings 
of John 

Maynard Keynes 

The first four volumes to be 
published in April are: 

I Indian Currency and Finance 

II The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace 

XV Activities 1906-1914: India and 
Cambridge 

XVI Activities 1914-1919 . The Trea¬ 
sury and Versailles 

£3.00 each 

Published on behalf of the Royal 
Economic Society by 

Macmillan 


Computers 
in business 

A practiced guide to the use of 
computers in business, specially 
designed for business managers 
who are thinking of installing 0 
computer, and for business 
students 45p 

A it Invision M-rit's will hr shown wi ■ f> i\ 
on BUC 1 ll bruins un Sunday 18 Apnl. 
9 35 a m. fii'pcnted on LiHC 2 on 
Thursdays ,i: 6 3b p m 

The Arabs 

An analysis of the politics and 
economics of each state in the 
modern Arab World Edited by 
Ian Hoareand Graham layai. 

60p 

A oiclio st ri^s i .in hr lir.ircl w^rkly on 
Radio J i Study !i botjms Tuesday, 
April 27 iii 6 30 p m 
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methodical, endlessly considerate. It was 
in his arms that Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
had died, a dissipated wreck ; and the 
pre-Raphaelite lady, gazing from her 
picture-frame in Max Beerbohm’s 
drawing with an air of incredulity, 
reminds us of this. Nor was Watts- 
Dunton simply a succourer of derelicts. 
At the age of 73 he brought a bride 
of 29 to the fnjwsty Putney villa, and 
managed to make her idyllicallv happy. 

rty that time, it had been a bachelor 
establishment for quite a while ; but 
when Swinburne and Watts first set up 
house together, two of Watts’s sisters 
lived with them at The Pines, plus his 
little nephew Bertie Mason, whom 
Swinburne adored to the point of dis¬ 
traction. Miss Pan ter-Downes, who has 
brought out Watts’s good qualities with 
real sympathy, treats Swinburne with 
indulgent affection, making the most of 
his oddities of appearance and 
behaviour, lie recovered his health 
quite wondcrfullv under the devoted 
care of Watts (who only hyphenated 
on hi*' mother’s name, Dunton, at a 
l.Ltci stage). We are shown his daily 
constitutionals on the heath, his 
choleric relationship with his publishers, 
his deafness, bis old-fashioned courtesy 
to women. With a deft hand Miss 
Pantei-Downes sketches in his 
aristoi ratic family background, his 
anxious mama, bis disreputable past 
Kvrr\ element of comedy is extracted 
from die Putnr\ set-up, but it is deli¬ 
cately done, and we are left with a 
feeling of fondness for all concerned. 
Tim is a meringue of a hook, but 
meringues are not all that easy to make 
successfully. 


Sails of war 


A NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
VOLUME 2 : THE AGE OF NELSON 

By G. J. Marcus. 

Allen and Unwin. 532 pages. £5.25. 


Tbis is the second volume of a projected 
three-volume naval history of England. 
When its predecessor appeared ten 
years ago it took its place as the best 
general history' of the subject available. 
The second volume maintains that 
standard. Its peculiar virtues arc a wide 
conspectus based on original sources, 
whether English, French or Scan¬ 
dinavian, and the amount of space 
devoted to the war on trade Privateer¬ 
ing and the development of the convoy 
system have been neglected aspects of 
naval history, with disastrous conse¬ 
quences in the twentieth century. 

It is not surprising that this is actually 



The hero is kept in his place 


the first comprehensive history of the 
classical period of warfare under sail. 
Early historians were mere chroniclers 
and even Mahan’s account ends with 
'Trafalgar, despite the fact that the ten 
years after that victory best illustrate 
the contest between land and sea powci, 
so that 1811 rather than 1805 was 
the crisis of the war. One reason why 
the period as a whole (including 
the Anglo-American war of 1812-1.1) 
has not been properly tackled is 
undoubtedly the daunting wealth of 
material available. Another, as Dr 
Marcus justifiably complains, is the wav 
naval history has been ignored not onlv 
by academics but by the service itself. 
Even today it is common enough to take 
a degree in history without ever hearing 
of the sea. 

There is little of the drum-and- 
truxnpet treatment of that famous epoch 
in this book. The great victories are 
described with cool efficiency. Familiar 
stories are freshened with unfamiliar 
details, and even Nelson is kept in his 
place : there is no .hat about Emma. 
Whatever one’s reservations about 
particular assessments, or one’s regret 
about the omission of the administra¬ 
tive aspect of the subject, one must he 
grateful to an author who maintains 
such an admirable perspective over so 
wide a horizon and who emphasises 
that what the war at sea was 
really about was the protection of 
trade and the dull routine of convoy 
and blockade. As one of Nelson’s 
captains told his brother: “It is not 
fighting, my dear William, which is 
the severest part of our life, it is the 
having to contend with the sudden 
changes of season, the war of elements 
and so forth, which produce no food 
for honour or glory.” 


Desert seas 

DEEP OCEANS 

Edited by Peter J. Herring 
and Malcolm R. Clarke. 

Arthur Barker. 320 pages. £5.50. 


Not all that much is known about 
the sea, and it is useful to have such 
a good intelligent layman’s guide to 
what is, with chapters by 18 scientists. 
The diagrams and colour photographs 
impart the drama of the deep oceans 
with a lavishness that any publisher 
of pop science would he proud of. At 
the same time, since the professional 
reputations of the scientists are at stake, 
high standards of scholarship have been 
maintained in the editing. 

But one of the recurring points in 
the book is that more should he spent 
on uncovering the secrets of the ocean, 
and the case has not been made as 
strongly as it could have been. Per¬ 
haps the most penetrating argument is 
used by Professor Chari lock : “For 
centuries, man has protected himself 
against the environment—now we must 
protect our environment against men." 
This is inevitable if the present rate 
of material progress on the planet is 
to he maintained. But this environ¬ 
mental responsibility has yet to he 
fully absorbed by the scientists. In the 
very next chapter it is argued that, 
though contamination by pesticides in 
the oceans is a cause for worry, the 1 
increasing amount of legislation to pre¬ 
vent their indiscriminate use should 
make levels fall. This is a facile con¬ 
clusion. The author makes no mention 
of the fear that even if the use of DDT 
was banned today the concentration in 
the sea would still rise dramatically, 
because of the long period before exist¬ 
ing concentrations on land reach the 
ocean. 

The 18 scientists are rightly modest 
about the possibilities of using the 
ocean as an economic resource. They 
are especially cautious about the food 
resources of the .sea, pointing out that, 
compared with fertile regions of the 
earth, the ocean is virtually a desert. 
Although the grass of the sea, 
phytoplankton, is the most abundant 
form of plant life in the world, a lot 
of possible energy is lost to the food 
chain. One reason is that as the 
phytoplankton remove essential 
nutrients from the water they become 
heavier and tend to sink to deeper 
levels, at which there is no light for 
photosynthesis to take place, so they 
are mineralised by oxidation. 

In the final chapter one of the 
book’s editors, Mr Malcolm Clarke, 
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Snipe eel has a friend for lunch 


discusses the organisation of deep sea 
research. He admits that research is 
costly, with a research ship taking up to 
£1,000 a day to run, but he omits 
to point out that this is less than in 
a number of othei fields of research 
He emphasises the importance of inter¬ 
national efforts, but he makes little 
mention of the use of merchant and 
naval fleets : their contribution is 
already important and should be 
increased. After all, even if the idea 
of a dramatic increase in the sea’s 
harvest still seems far-fetched, in the 
event of a population disaster it is 
more likely to be the next resort 
than the moon. 

The world's a stage 

MY WORLD OF THEATRE 

By Peter Daubeny. 

Cape. 350 pages. £3.95. 

The reader of Mr Peter Daubeny’s 
book is apt to find himself suffering 
from double vision. On one level he 
is following the author’s account of 
how he brought the world theatre 
season into being—and an admirable 
and modest account it is--and, on 
another, he falls into the temptation 
of speculating on his own as to how 
it was that the miracle, for so it was, 
came about. Or, to be fair, how Mr 
Daubenv conjured it into being ; could 
even Mr Daubeny have done so if 
there had not been an advance in the 
performance of the English theatre 
in the mid-1950s ? 

All this is hinted at in “ My World 
of Theatre,” yet the full achievement 
of Mr Daubeny is left to tie read 
between the lines. There is almost too 


much substance—the Moscow Art 
Theatre ; the French theatre from, as 
the chapter heading has it, Molierc 
to Chevalier ; the Italian drama decked 
out with the richness and colour of a 
cardinal’s robe, the Henry IV of 
Pirandello as a brooding, unmrntioned 
presence standing for a regal authority 
not far short of the real thing ; (Jreek 
plays, ancient and modern ; Brecht’s 
Berliner Ensemble ; Ingmar Bergman ; 
the oriental theatre as represented by 
China and Japan ; and Broadway off 
and off-off. 

Mr Daubeny’s part in all this is not 
given the emphasis that another 
author would have fedt free to give, 
but there is evidence enough of the 
difficulties, expected and not so expec¬ 
ted, he had to surmount. He shows 
himself to be a writer of style and 
sensibility, especially when he turns 
away from the main subject to scribble 
some autobiographical notes. 

Short list _ 

Nicholson’s Students’ London edited 
bv Jennifer Murray and Susan 
Schonfield (Robert Nicholson, 75 p 
paperback). Inside an irritating cover 
(jolly letter from pseudo-student 
raving about the thing) is one of the 
very best of the multitude of little 
guides on London. Students only may 
turn to the pages on political groups 
(16 left-wing, only four right-wing), 
mysticism or rent-a-hike, hut there is 
all-night London, how to get free food 
out of firms doing their PR hit, where 
to fish (in Battersea Park ?), drag in 
pubs and an excellent bus map for 
everybody else. Entries sometimes 
cheeky rather than informative, eg, 
Royal Courts of Justice : launderettes 
aren’t the only places where you can 
sec people washing their dirty linen in 
public. 

A Dictionary of Politics edited b\ 
Walter Laqucur (Weulenfeld and 
Nicolson, £6). To attempt to compile 
a rcallv useful dictionary to cover the 
politics of the whole world in just 
under 600 pages is a hopeless task, and 
the surpiise is that amone embarked 
upon it. The publishers sav in their 
blurb that the book I s - aimed at the 
“ intelligent layman and the genetal 
reader,” which, at the price, is asking 
for something CertaiuU it will not 
satisfy either the tvro or the expert, 
and the intelligent layman will have 
to be almost totally ignorant, even 
about British politics, if he is satisfied 
with most of the answers m this book. 
If it has a place anvwhere it is in a 
school library. 


International 

Economics 

Bo Sodersten 

This book presents a comprehensive 
study of international economics based 
on a modern theoretical approach, 
integrating modern conclusions (most 
of which were previously only avail¬ 
able in journal articles) with traditional 
theory. 

£5.50 Papermac £2.90 

Microeconomic 
Foundations of 
Employment and 
Inflation Theory 

Edmund S. Phelps and others 

In the 12 original papers in this volume, 
which substantially deepen our under¬ 
standing of unemployment and inflation 
theory, the authors achieve a funda¬ 
mental synthesis of microeconomic and 
macroeconomic analysis 

£5 

Parallel 

Money Markets 

Volume One : The New Markets 
in London 

Paul Einzig 

This book aims to provide much 
needed factual information about the 
new money markets which have come 
into existence m London during the 
last two decades The author describes 
their organisation, practices and tech¬ 
niques, and goes into detail about 
their relations with each other and the 
traditional markets 

£4 Publication May 13 

Sociology, Morals 
and Mystery 

Sir Roy Harrod 

In this book, based on h/s Chichele 
lectures. Sir Roy Harrod challenges 
many widely accepted opinions about 
sociology, and discusses the position 
of this subject in the university world 
today 

£2.50 

Macmillan 
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Nuclear power grows up 



I’oi thi* br.'iL part of two dec adcx. 
adv■«)( airs cif nu< Irai power have 
hern predicting that their miaul 
industry was about to take oil 
hi mby-fib, then loieiasts 
Mrrm f| to be coming line when 
power generating companies in 
Amenta and I'.uiopt went on 
a ihhIimi buying spree But the 
boom < nllapsed when tin- atomic 
I ji 11 It 1 1 ult indu»tiv ran into severe 
mamifat hiring troubles, especi¬ 
ally ni America. The nthei limit¬ 
ing I.k tor was put e competition 
from oil-fiicd stations As tom- 
men ial nuclear icaetois wetc 
lit iiil; tle\ eloped in the H)hos, 
their hiture costs could plausibly 
lx plotted out on a drama!it ally 
det linme, t nrve Soon, it was 
appatenl, then t osts would drop 
below ihosr fot < oal-lired and 
oil-tm d stations But as mu lcar 

< osts tell so did ihtwe ior lossd- 
1 11 **tI stations 

(!nai tmally dto|>ped out of 
the ui e, although [Militual ( on- 
sideralio.is di< tare *tihuL s«»nu 
1 o.d-firrd station'* still he built 

< )il has pioved a toughd com¬ 
petitor and until a tew weeks 
ago it appealed that oil would 
I it >1 < 1 its own with atoms lot 
veats to (arm and with mu 
signifa ant imam ial advantage. 
Since di( capital 1 osf ni all ud- 
hred station is onlv half that ior 
a nuclear station, power com¬ 


panies squeezed for funds would 
almost certainly (house oil, 
espet ially at a time of high 
interest lates. 

The situation changed after 
tin* lecent Middle hast oil price 
increases. Now, for the first time, 
unclear power will have a 
definite edge over oil. What is 
moic, while oil faces further 
steep rises atomic costs, inflation 
apart, should be relatively stable. 
Since Johy-bB the industiy lias 
also had tunc* to master most 
of its manufac hiring problems. 
So nuclcai power seems tmally 
to have tome into its own 

In America many industry 
spokesmen aie estimating that in 
11*7 1 mu lear stations with a 
total rapacity of ju,oo») to gf^oon 
megawatts will he ordered, 
although some estimates run as 
high as 41 »,mi> 0 megawatts. This 
compares with i<)(>7, the peak 
\rai m the industry s history, 
w’hen stations with .1 total 
capacity oi 27,1100 megawatts 
were ordered Ailluent Amenta, 
presumably, is less bothered by 
the high capital costs oi mu lear 
power than ate- less wealthy 
nations. The downward trend 
of interest rates there will also 
help 

But Anu rii a is not the* only 
place where unclear orders have 
already begun to surge. At the 


beginning of March franc c 
announced 11 would he starting 
work on three ni w nut leal 
power stations he Ion the end 
of nest year These would be 
the* first of ten now approved 
for c onsirue non during the 1 next 
live years The fen stations will 
have' a total capacity ol the 
order ot H.mio megawatts 
french otiic lals now estimate 
that by itjHsj one-third of 
frame's total electrical genera¬ 
ting capacity will come liom 
nuclear stations The next ten 
stations will all be American m 
design, but the* French, being 
the f'leruli. a few weeks ago 
came up with an original way 
of avoiding dependence on the 


Ament .ins for the* emit Inal 
uranium m eiled to furl these 
reactors. I hey signed an agree¬ 
ment with die Russians for tin 
first find charge for an 
Amri ic an-styh' n actor they are 
alrcaclv building at IV^srnbemi 
Nuclear power is also doing 
mealy m other countries, as 
indeed the chart below shows. 
West firmiany and Japan have 
strong programmes based on 
American lieeiu es Sweden, 
which builds a light-water 
realtor of its own design, also 
has big plans. Australia may 
order its first nuclear station 
some time rhis year. Russia is 
also ex [landing its nurlrai 
power generating capacity. 
Recent economic plans call fo? 
it to add between (i,oou and 
8,000 nuclcai megawatts during 
the next five years. 

Britain is the biggest excep¬ 
tion to the general trend For 
several yeais past the Central 
Klertrieity (Generating Board has 
been orcleiing nuclear stations 
at the rate of one a year just 
about enough to keep the tw r o 
nuclear construction consortia 
ticking over. For 1971 two new 
power stations had been 
planned, one oil ancl one 
nuclear. With the big increase 
in oil prices some observers 
speculated briefly that perhaps 
the oil station would be can¬ 
celled in favour of an additional 
nuclear station. 'The (TXJ-B's 
actual decision was very 
different. It decided to go ahead 
with the oil station, a 3,300 
megawatt plant on the Isle of 
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Grain in Kent, but to postpone 
the nuclear station for at least 
a year, because of lower 
estimates of the future increase 
in demand for electricity. 

The situation in Britain is 
also different from just about 
everywhere else because of the 
morale of the British industry, 
which is abysmally low. This 
stems largely from Britain’s 
failure to sell an advanced gas- 
cooled reactor (AGR) outside 
Britain even though the AGR is 
probably just as good as the 
American-stylc reactors, which 
sn far have dominated sales on 
the export market. 

However, Britain’s nuclear 
industry is now seen as suffering 
from too many disadvantage's to 
compete with the Americans 

AGR hold-ups 

For one thing the OEGB, 
whi< h, as the monopoly 
customer, has been able to 
indulge finicky whims for 
design changes, has prevented 
tin- constructors from reducing 
(osts by standardising com¬ 
ponents For another, the 
Industrial Reorganisation Cor¬ 
poration, under the guise of 
effiuenry, dealt the industry 
what was probably its biggest 
blow: it killed the consortium, 
Atomic Power Constructions, 
whi< h was in charge of building 
what should have been Britain's 
first operating AGR. This was 
tlu Dungeness B station, which 
was falling badly behind sched- 
ul at the time of the IRC’s 
intervention and which is now 
so late that instead of being 
completed this year as originally 
planned, if wiil not be leady 
until 1974. As a result, British 
nuclear salesmrn must wait until 
1972 or 1973 before they will 
have a working AGR (at Hinkley 
Point on the Severn) to show 
prospective customers, a crucial 
point to the conservative men 
who run the world's electrical 
generating companies. 

The biggest problem facing 
the American industry is so 
remote from British and con¬ 
tinental experience as to be 
almost unimaginable. In Britain, 
for instance, concern for the 
environment is still mostly a 
matter for old style conserva¬ 
tionists. In America, environ¬ 
mental issues arc very much 
alive and, to a large extent, 
their proponents are intelligent, 
well-educated people, sometimes 
successful lawyers who donate 
their time to appear at anti¬ 
nuclear power hearings. To most 
of the proponents, the dangers 


they attribute to nuclear power 
stations do not exist in isolation 
but alongside other questionable 
industrial practices, such as the 
contamination of rivers, lakes 
and oceans with lead, mercury 
and other heavy metals. 

Evidence about any of the 
contaminants tends to strengthen 
the cases against all the others. 
As reported by eminent 
biochemists some recent findings 
about the level of lead in 
many American urban and 
industrial regions arc enough 
to frighten anyone. Dr Jesse L. 
Steinfcld, the American surgeon- 
general, has warned that levels 
may already be too high for 
people sensitive to lead. Such 
a background gives a hollow 
ring to assurances by spokesmen 
for the American nuclear power 
establishment that there is a 
threshold below which nuclear 
radiation is not hazardous and 
that there is nothing particularly 
awkward about storing for 
hundreds of years growing ton¬ 
nages of virulently radioactive 
waste materials. 

Drspi'e the long drawn-out 
public hearings for many pro¬ 
posed nuclear power stations, 
there is little actual communica¬ 
tion between the nuclear power 
men and rheir opponents. For 
years nuclear men have con¬ 
ducted painstaking tests on every 
question raised by the environ¬ 
mentalists and they are annoyed 
that their data is not accepted 
as the work of responsible men. 
To the environmentalists, who 
are usually latecomers to the 
nuclear power scene, the nuclear 
men are trying to rush through 
debatable schemes. L’p against 
experts they seldom get the 
best of an exchange, but dogged 
in their opposition they seize 
on every procedural opportunity 
to slow' matters down. As a 
result hearings often go on for 
months or over a year. (Britain, 
incidentally, has its own experi¬ 
ence of such delays. Of the 
seven years it takes to build a 
power station of any sort in 
Britain, three are taken up with 
formalities and only four with 
actual building.) 

The Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion is considering whether to 
cut down on the procedural 
opportunities for delay now 
open tx> objectors If if does so, 
only well-briefed environ¬ 
mentalists would be allowed to 
argue against the siting of a 
nuclear |x>wcr station. Tougher 
rules on hearings w r ould make 
the proceedings more efficient. 
But they might increase rather 
than diminish popular resent - 
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ment. So some observers are 
urging the AEG to take a softer 
line, and, instead, to make more 
effort to inform the public alwmt 
nuclear power. The trouble here 
is that reality is a little 
awkward. No one knows, for 
instance, if there is a threshold 
dose for radioactivity, below 
which it is harmless. I here are 
real risks, however small, asso¬ 
ciated with nuclear power 
stations. There is no use pre¬ 
tending there are not. 

Forgo electricity ? 

Environmentalists, dissatisfied 
with the comforting words ol 
the authorities, must realise they 
will be in a difficult position at 
least for the next few decades 
Asking the world to forgo 
nuclear power will soon be 
equivalent to asking it to forgo 
electricity: oil and coal will 
simply not he able to keep up 
with the increasing demand for 
electrical power. Since the 
world is unlikely at this stage 
to limit its demands for elect!i- 
t ity, the environmentalists w">uld 
probably do well to support 
an alternative source of nucleai 
power that has been having its 
troubles lately with budget 
administrators in many parts of 
the world. This approach is 
fusion, the same process as is 
used in the hydrogen bomb. 

F usion reactors would be 
inherently safer than fission 


reactors and tliev produce no 
radioactive waste materials Hi it 
their development is still in its 
eatly stages Meanwhile funds 
are being drained away t«» sup 
port work on a more effluent 
version of the fission tractor, tin 
so-called fasi bleeder. For 
breeder would be ehrapei th:.u 
today’s reactors and would 
manufacture as much fuel as it 
burned up. But for the environ 
mentalists it will be even more 
unpalatable than the types of 
reactor now* in use. Its opera ting 
temperatures will be so lugli that 
it will require a new tri hnnlogv 
employing liquid sodium to 
draw the heat away from the 
core. Engineering work has been 
done with liquid sodium for 
years. But it is tricky stuff to 
handle and convincing reassur¬ 
ances can be difficult to give to 
non-technieal people. 

In such a situation, it might 
help everyone to press oil with 
fusion. But funds now arc bring 
limited to long-range rese.tr. h 
activities that probabh wil 1 not 
lead to a iommeni.il naitoi 
until the 1990s or lain. Enough 
is probably known about fusion 
now to wariant investing a few 
million pounds in prototype 
reactors .Sonic* of these might 
fail but if jusi one were to work 
it could bring the era of com¬ 
mercial fusion much 1 loser - 
and, with it, an end to the 
mourning conflict between 
electricity and thi environment. 
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Electricity makes its first loss 

In the red after 21 years of profit, Britain's electricity supply industry will 
respond to this week's coal price increases by asking the Government 
for a repeat of the 12 per cent price increase it has just had 


Although the figures are not due to be published officially 
until next autumn, nationalised electricity in fact lost 
between £30 million and £40 million in the financial 
year to March 31st. To ensure a return to profit this year, 
ii had asked the Government to let it increase its selling 
price by 20 per cent. It was allowed an increase' of 12 pet 
cent instead, and has just finished imposing this through 
its area boards. Consumers in the south-east stalled 
paying 12 per cent more lor their electricity from the 
beginning of this month. Now, before this shock has been 
even half-absorbed. Sir Norman Elliott, chairman of the 
Electricity Council, will feel obliged to ask the Govern¬ 
ment to allow him to raise prices by yet another 12 per 
cent, even before he has paid more to his technicians (who 
got a new rise this week'. 

There art' several subsidiary reasons and one major one 
for this. Among the subsidiary' reasons is the fact that 
the VVilberforce pay surrender will cost the industry more 
lb n officialdom has pretended. Also lurking in the back- 
giound are the price* increases which the oil companies, 
led by Shell and Esso, are negotiating with the Central 
Electricity Generating Board. These new long-term con¬ 
tracts will reflect the extra millions which were conceded 
at Teheran and Tripoli to the oil-producing countries. But 
with oil taking up only 13 per cent of the powerhouse fuel 


load, and obdurately expensive nuclear power taking up 
5 per cent, it is coal which really matter’s. Coal still supplies 
jb per cent of electricity output’s capacity, 70 million 
tons out of 94 million tons of “ coal equivalent ” burned 
each year. Even before this w'eek no less than 30 per cent 
had been added to the price of powerhouse coal between 
October, 1969, and November, 1970. Then, on Tuesday, 
Lord Robens’s steadfastly loss-making Coal Board 
announced another increase that will add a further £30 
million, or 6 per cent, to electricity's £500 million annual 
fuel bill. It is this which has proved the killer. 

The naked truth now facing electricity is that it is in 
danger of pricing itself out of a market which cannot do 
without it, but can manage not to consume it at the 
rate of annual grow th to which the industry is committed. 
East winter sales of electricity were i£ per cent lower 
than anticipated. Fart of this was due to milder weathrj, 
2 m G wanner than the average winter. But throughout 
the year as a whole electricity users arc* now' failing to 
consume the power which the electricity industry has 
spent billions of pounds in making available to them. 
r l he industry had expected power consumption to rise 1 
by 5.5 per cent in 1970-71 ; it fell short of this target 
b\ 0.5 per cent, or 885 million units of electricity. It is 
probable that the Government will accede to electricity’s 
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demand for a furthei u pci cent price increase, as the 
alternative to having another lame duck state industry on 
its hands. Large industrial users may escape with less than 
this ; because of the size and duration of the contracts 
1 hey can sign, some of them had to pay only around 5 per 
tent more during the last round of price increases, while 
domestic consumers were paying 12 per cent more. But 
the.se domestic consumers take 3H per cent of electricity's 
total output, and it is they who may now start to 
switch ofL 

1 he price increases of most state industries, such as 
those which the British Steel Corporation has just made, 
do not reflect directly on the average citizen's domestic: 
accounts. But this is not true for electricity. Its economics, 
despite its annual turnover of around £1,500 million, 
an heavily tied to such domestic behaviour patterns as 
that the end of a popular television programme should 
tin nw an inn rased load on to electric tea-making equip¬ 
ment. With electricity about a quarter dearer than it 
was last month, this may happen no longer. During tin* 
mid-Tphos the power industry was consuming £650 mil¬ 
lion a vear in capital investment. Now this has (.hopped 
to C400 million, with only one power station due to be 
started this year, to the chagrin of the heavy electrical 
generating industry. As the profit of £100 million which 
the industry made in 1966-69 has collapsed so quickly. 


through 1969-70*8 £65 million profit to 1970-71*8 loss, 
investment will be cut back still further. 

The country’s heavy electrical manufacturers are 
already up in arms because the £250 million plan to 
build a second nuclear power station at Sizewell has 
been postponed. This may be only the beginning of their 
troubles. The Electricity Council is now in the process 
of cutting back its forecasts of electricity demand foi 
the eighth successive year. Prophets are necessary in an 
industry where it takes five years from the decision to 
construct a power station to the time when the station 
starts producing electricity. Back in 1963 the council’s 
prophets forecast that 54,000 megawatts would be used 
in the winter of 1969-70. This total has not yet been 
nearly reached. It is now being foiccast for the winter 
of 1976-77 instead. Since the industry wearily assumes 
that inereased charges are its only way of regaining 
profitability, it will go on having to cut its forecasts 
and go on having to hold down the growth of an economy 
for which it provides the principal source of power. Of 
course, the Government ought to tell this nationalised 
monopoly that it should seek a return to profitability 
by increased efficiency, by allowing its huge labour-saving 
investment actually to save more labour, instead. But 
how can a Government which praised the Wilbcribrcr 
report do that :* 


A storm in a lobster pot 

Worse things have happened at sea than the row over the common market's fishing 
policy. But it shows the continuing ignorance in some quarters 
of how the EEC actually works 


Britain's anti-marketeers have found a new rallying 
point : the cause of the fisherman. If Britain joins the 
EEC, they argue, its inshore fishing giminds wall be 
invaded h\ foreign Meets. The seas ofT Scotland will be 
fished dry and the British fisherman left without a living. 
This fear springs from a common policy on fisheries that 
the Six quietly put togethei last October without con¬ 
sulting the four candidate countries, although their fishing 
interests far outweigh those of the present community. 
(Norway’s catch alone exceeds that of the Six.) 

The policy abolished fishing limits within the com¬ 
munity and gave members free access to each other's 
ports. It sounded plausibly European, but it meant that 
the inshore fishing fleets of the' Six, whose home grounds 
are poor and depleted, w'ould be able to fish the far 
rirhei banks of Britain, Norway, Denmark and Ireland. 
It was a policy that could never have been passed in an 
enlarged community, and the Six knew it. Britain quickly 
reserved its position on fisheries in Brussels, but this has 
not stopped a mounting political outcry. The whole 
business is being presented as one more proof of perfidy 
in Brussels. 

But for all the slippery work by the Six, the propaganda 
agjtinst the effort of this small-minded policy is much 
bveffdone. E01 a start two-thirds of Britain's catch is 
taken in the open seas outside the protected north 


European limits which were pushed out to 12 miles in 
1964. In the six years since then Britain’s 6,500 inshore 
boats have increased the value of their catch onlv 
marginally faster than the' rate of inflation, from £17 mil¬ 
lion in 1964 to £25 million in 1969. In other words the 
extra nine-mile protection has not given them a bonanza, 
and the grounds they fish are not so fatly st<x:kcd that 
many continentals in their own little inshore boats (under 
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If you don’t know your way around 
the U.S.A., make sure your bank does. 


The high rate of return realized by 
many overseas companies that have 
invested in the U.S. —plus the tech¬ 
nological and marketing experience 
they’ve gained—is enough to whet 
the appetite of any businessman. 

But while the successes have been 
spectacular, so have the failures, 
when investors have moved in with¬ 
out adequate investment and finan¬ 
cial knowledge. 

How do you get this knowledge? 
Trust Northern. 

The Northern Trust Bank, lo¬ 
cated at the hub of U.S. business, 
has provided comprehensive cor¬ 
porate financial services to com¬ 
panies from coast to coast for more 
than rhree quarters of a century. 

With this experience and our 


business contacts, we can help you 
determine which course is best suited 
to your individual objectives. If it 
is a joint venture or an acquisition, 
we can help you locate and evaluate 
candidates . . . perhaps from among 
the many corporations whose objec¬ 
tives have already been communi¬ 
cated to us. If another course is 
indicated, we can provide thorough 
financial consultation on the alter¬ 
natives available. 

For your business or personal in¬ 
vestment management, our trust de¬ 
partment —one of the largest in the 
country—can be of great assistance. 

If the U.S. figures in your com¬ 
pany’s future, why nor ask about 
The Northern Trust at your own 
bank. Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, 


Vice President in our Chicago office, 
or W. James Armstrong, Vice Presi¬ 
dent at our London branch. 


Trust Northern... 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 


NORTHERN 
TRUST 
BANK 


iiffe; 


50 S LASALLE STREET AT MONROfc 

CHICAGO HHO • IIhmiiI 0-MOO • M. f D.l C 


LONDON BRANCH .38, LOMBARD ST., LONDON E.C.3 .THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP. . 90 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK N.Y. 
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80ft) will venture the lengths of the North Sea to raid 
them except perhaps in the mildest weather. 

Anti even inside the British 12-mile limit the most 
important inner three miles will still be effectively pro¬ 
tected because France got a three-mile exemption for its 
own industry when the EEC policy was first drawn up. 
It is an open secret in Brussels, although the anti¬ 
marketeers choose to ignore it, that the three-mile 
exemption will be lulled over when it expires, and it is 
quite possible that it might then eve n be extended beyond 
three miles. When they get used to being Europeans, 
Britain’s fishermen may even benefit in some ways: they 
might even be allowed back into the well-stocked banks 
of Norway, Greenland and the Faroes into which they 
now only venture illegally. Free access to Europe’s ports 
will also allow them to sell on the continent, where fish 
price's are higher. 

Where Britain’s fisheries might suffer on entry into 
the EEC is in the shellfish catch. Britain’s waters are better 
stocked with lobsters and crabs than those of continental 
Europe*, which have been badly over-fished. Most shellfish 
are caught in the vulnerable banks outside the three-mile 
limit but wi 1 liin the r2-rnilc one. And in this band mem¬ 
bers of the Ten (obviously excluding Italy) could lay their 
pots. But the total British shellfish catch amounts to 
£fi million (£2 million of which is exported to the EEC) ; 
even if foreign fleets cornered an improbable' 25 per cent 
nl the catch, the total loss would be a mere £1.5 million. 

I he whole argument, in fact, is over one small fraction 
of a small, if strident, industry. The British fishing industry 
contributes less than one quarter of one per cent to gross 
national product and is dwindling year by year. The 
problem lor Britain’s negotiators is to present the fuss for 
what it is in reality, so that when the right time comes, 


after the main lines of entry have been decided, the Six 
can be persuaded that their policy is not suitable for a 
community of Ten. 

Norway’s catch of three million tons will alone turn 
the community from an importer into a net exporter 
of fish. At present its 12-mile boundaries are rigorously 
protected; last year even Britain’s txiats, which had tradi¬ 
tionally been allowed to fish within six miles of Norway’s 
coast, were turned away. The Danes stand to lose heavily 
from the EEC regulations ; Greenland and the Faroes, 
which the Danes are internationally responsible for, base 
their entire economies on fish. The Faroes have even 
threatened to break with Denmark altogether if the EEC 
policy is enforced. Ireland’s fears will largely be removed 
when it becomes apparent that the three-mile limit, within 
which many of Ireland’s smaller boats fish, has lx*cn 
inserted into the EEC policy to stay. 

For it was France, anxious to protect its Breton fishei- 
mcn (who are among the least efficient in Europe and 
unlikely to invade Scotland’s northern shores), which 
insisted on a three-mile limit against the wishes of the 
other members. Perhaps it is this which the anti- 
marketeers campaigning against the fish policy have still 
to learn ; such policies are made and ( hanged with 
national interests (Britain’s as much as anyone's after 
entry) very much in mind. T he damage to Britain hum 
the policy even as it stands would be marginal. And at 
least the idea of having a policy at all is a good mu¬ 
ff only for the £7 million a year which Brussels spends 
on promoting lish-eating in order to arrest the decline ii. 
consumption which has taken place since the Roman 
Catholic church lifted the ban on eating meat on Fiidavs. 
l"p there in Buckie and Banff and Whitby, they ought 
to find that out. 


£75 to New York ? 

BOAC put its jumbo 747s into service on Wednesday, roughly a year late. 
It wants to halve the fares in order to fill the seats 


Cnless something like this is done, tin- corporation will 
inevitablv go into the red along with all the other big 
airlines. I'nfortunately, halving the return Atlantic fare 
in order to capture passengers from the charter market 
is not something that BOAC ran do on its own. It has 
to have international agreement, and when the scheme 
w'as first broached a year ago it involved booking and 
paying a deposit three to four months in advance : 
other airlines would have none of it. Ear from getting 
the backing it had expected from some of the big Noith 
\tlantic carriers, BOAC was isolated when it came to 
a vote. It rnav get more support when fares are dis¬ 
cussed again this autumn but the size of the discounts 
{imposed an* big enough to frighten most people. The 
return fare could be as low as £75, compared with the 
cheapest off-peak excursion ticket of Cl r ^/| and the 
cheapest off-peak ordinary fare of £208. 

Without visible, and possibly very considerable, back¬ 
ing from the Government. BOAC is not going to get 


cuts as large as this agreed. However the £7“) return 
fare is dressed up as a holidaymaker’s ticket, it simply 
is not possible to confine it to the penurious who could 
not afford the ordinary fan*. Of course, businessmen will 
use it and so will people in their thousands w ho ran plan 
their journeys a reasonable 12 weeks ahead. It is 
a big and courageous cut in the basic fare that is already 
long overdue. 

There was a time when this sort of initiative could be 
left to the Americans, who pioneered most of the fare 
cuts and other successful ideas for promoting new traffic 
in the early 1960s. But the impetus has gone out of the 
American drive, and all they can think of now is raising 
fares, cutting capacity and talking anxiously to their 
bankers. This does not promise well for BOAC’s initiative 
unless the full weight of government is put behind it in 
the way that the American Civil Aeronautics Board 
once, but alas no longer, threw its weight behind 
American fare cuts. Does the Secretary for Trade and 
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Standard Oil Company of California 
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Lehman Brothers 
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From their Headquarters in this 
building in the City of London, 
National and Grindlays operate an 
international banking service ready 
to help you and your business 
dealings in any country in the world. 

NATIONAL 
AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 

23 Fenchurch Street, 

London EC3M 3DD. 

Telephone: 01-626 0545 

13 St. James's Square, London SW1. 
7 Cork Street, London Wl. 



Midlands Representative, 

Newater House, 11 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham 3. 
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Industry, Mr John Davies, appreciate quite how urgent 
this is ? 

The writing is already on the wall. BOAC’s profits 
have had a turn-round almost as sharp as the collective 
one which sent the American airlines more than £50 mil¬ 
lion into the red last year, of which £20 million was 
accounted for by Pan American alone. BOAC’s operating 
profit fell over roughly the same period, from £31 million 
to £5 million for the year that ended in March. All that 
ground was lost in the second half of the year, and much 
of it in the last two months. There is no particular secret 
about why this happened. Suddenly, as the 3go-seat 
jumbos have come in, there are more and more airline 
seats without passengers to fill them. And nobody is 
making any very successful attempt to find them. Of 
course the publicity men are working full blast, but they 
can only provide palliatives at best. It is something more 
fundamental that is required now. 

It is no use saying that the airlines should not have 
bought so many aircraft. They have, and there is no 
going back on it. What is more, a new aircraft cannot 
be introduced in ones and twos. If an airline is to sustain 
a regular service it must have a minimum size of fleet ; 
so BOAC is bringing six Boeing 747s into operation in a 
relatively short time. This is more than 2,300 seats, 
sufficient for nearly 1 million passengers in a year, or 
roughly half the number BOAC carried last year. Six 
more will be delivered next year, possibly four more the 
year after. When most of the big airlines are doing the 
same thing, there Is bound to be trouble unless they take 
old jets out of service as fast as they bring the new ones in. 
But this most of them cannot do, because many of the 
old jets stand in the books at totally unrealistic prices 
they would never fetch in the open market. Were the 
ailines to try to dispose of them, their balance sheets 
would look even sicker than they do now. 

In the United States the airlines have just been given 
permission to raise their internal fares by g per cent 
and talks are starting again about cutting back on 
capacity in order to improve loads, which have been 
running at well under half capacity. There have been 
mergers and bankruptcies, and if the British and 
Americans do not reach agreement over the price of 
Rolls-Royce's RB 211 jet, even Trans-World Airlines 
may have to seek a merger somewhere, most probably 
with Pan American. There has been pruning of staff: 
something like 10,000 have been sacked from the airlines. 
But it is what goes on outside the United States that 
concerns BOAC. 

All airlines began to put on fat in the rich, profitable 
late ig6os, and to some extent they must be prepared 
to live on this during the next few lean years before 
traffic catches up with the new jets’ capacity. BOAC 
has £75 million of retained profits from previous years 
to fall back on ; it also has a record dating from the 
early 1960s of employing something like twice as many 
men as the big American airlines need to do the same 
amount of work—a fact recognised by the ban put on 
any further expansion of corporation staff at the end 
of last month. Even so, unless the Government is prepared 
to sit by while the reserves are consumed in the four to 



Flight into the red ? 


five years it will take for traffic to catch up .with the 
extra capacity, something more active is needed than 
merely cutting back on staff and caviar, even if the staff 
does cost some £60 million a year (or more than a 
third of operating expenditure) and the caviar a cool 
£100,000 a year. What can be done ? 

A merger with British European Airways, or at least 
a closer integration of the fleets of the two corporations, 
would reduce the number of aircraft that they need 
between them, and would greatly simplify engineering 
and maintenance, not to mention selling organisations. 
But that sort of merger would take time, given that the 
creation of a holding board for the two airlines has not 
been approved by Parliament yet, and the Government 
has no intention of pushing ahead with a merger until 
the holding board has had time to consider what form, 
if any, it should take. Sharing 747 fleets and facilities 
with other airlines would bring quicker results ; contracts 
signed this week by which BOAC will service the 747s 
of both Aer Lingus and El A 1 are some help. But when 
other airlines are piling on the capacity regardless, 
measures like these do little more than relieve the 
symptoms. 

Short of a world boom, which could follow reflation 
in the United States but would still not be as dramatic 
as the airlines would like, the only way to find more 
passengers is to cut prices, and this, in practice, means 
going after the charter market and capturing from the 
charter airlines the one passenger in five who now crosses 
the Atlantic. This is exactly what the BOAC £75 
ticket is intended to do. But the charter airlines 
have a strong lobby in Washington and will fight to the 
last packaged affinity group any proposals to poach in 
their market. They have not had a good year either, 
and the proposed BOAC fare comes all too painfully 
within £20 to £25 of the rate they would normally 
charge. Just in case it fails again, BOAC has taken the 
precaution of setting up its own charter airline. The 
formalities were completed this week. That will be 
fighting the charterers on their own ground, but it is a 
second-best solution. High, wide and handsome as they 
are, it won't fill the 747s. 
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Pay: still off the track? 


British Rail calculated that it had con¬ 
ceded no more than a per cent in¬ 
crease in its wage bill when it made its 
final offer on Wednesday to the three 
rail unions, under which some of their 
present bonus payments were trans¬ 
ferred into consolidated basic pay 
rates. The members of Mr Ray Buck- 
ton’s Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, who had been 
running a go-slow since April 5th, 
promptly agreed to resume work. The 
fact that the larger but less militant 
National Union of Railwaymen was 
split 12-12 after hours of discussion 
on Thursday over accepting or going 
slow was only a sideshow. For the 
NUR’s general secretary. Sir Sidney 
Greene, will almost certainly plump for 
acceptance with his casting vote—to 
be given at his leisure. 

The offer meant an 11 per cent rise 
for sqpne of 'the railways’ 196,000 men, 
but only 8.8 per cent to others. Mr 
Len Neal, British Rail’s negotiation- 
scarred direotor of labour relations, 
reckons he has conceded an annual 
£27.4 million, topping up the original 
“ last ” offer of £25.9 million by £1.5 
million carried over from the bonus 
payments scheme. If the arithmetic 
works out correctly, then the rail 
management has succeeded where the 


private-enterprise car makers so sin¬ 
gularly failed. Whatever BR may 
now choose to say about any similarity 
between the settlement and Govern¬ 
ment policy being purely accidental, 
ministers must think it fortunate. 

Ministers, in fact, have been singu¬ 
larly quiet about wages during the past 
few days, which is not surprising with 
both Mr Robert Carr and Mr John 
Davies on holiday. But the long-term 
consequences of the motor industry’s 
runaway settlements is not being for¬ 
gotten. Nor, come to that, is the idea 
that it might be worth lifting some of 
the import tariffs on most foreign cars; 
but then ministers thought the same 
about the coal industry. 

The Government is still turning its 
face against any attempt at imposing 
an incomes policy. But it is preparing 
to resume the fight over the two 
principal pay claims now moving into 
the negotiating arena. First in the 
private sector is the chemical industry, 
with 60,000 of Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ workers and -the same 
number in the remainder of the 
industry. The ubiquitous Transport 
and General Workers Union is setting 
the pace on this claim, but short of 
reckoning that it will not be less than 
the 15 per cent which most chemical 


workers got last year, the companies 
and the Government do not yet know 
just how big the demand is. Similar 
uncertainty hangs over the principal 
nationalised industry now in the front 
line, the British Steel Corporation. 

With Lord Melchett, BSC’s chair¬ 
man, refusing to allow a premature 
end to the existing three-year pay 
agreement which expires in 1972, the 
demands of his largest single union, 
the British Iron and Steel and 
Kindred Trades’ Federation, are— 
theoretically—in abeyance. In fact it 
is expected that some concessions will 
be offered to the unions. But the best 
that can be done in return is to attach 
to any settlements some serious con¬ 
ditions concerning the need to reduce 
the industry’s manpower. 

Trade __ 

Postal hocus 
pocus _ 

Britain’s overseas trade figures for 
March, published on Thursday, showed 
a marginal surplus of £1 million (sea¬ 
sonally adjusted), but this figure is not 
really much help to anyone, as the 
postal strike has distorted the results. 

On paper, both exports—at £748 
million fob, seasonally adjusted—-and 
imports were running at exceptionally 
high levels after the apparent drop in 
exports in February. In truth, trade 
probably flowed much as normal in the 
first three months of this year ; only 
the documentation was affected by the 
post strike. But it seems it will take all 
of April as well to finally clear away 
the backlog. 

In the first quarter of this year the 
recorded trade deficit has been running 
at an average of £26 million a month, 
which the Department of Trade and 
Industry thinks may be a slightly over- 
gloomy estimate. Taken together with 
the continuing surplus on invisibles of 
around £50 million a month, this still 
leaves Britain with a current surplus of 
some £300 million a year, less than 
half the size of last year’s but no 
immediate cause for concern. 



Buckton : yes Greene: wait for it Neai: that's all 


Is it still1959 back in your 
accounts department? 


There are a lot of companies that predict 
growth and success while still trying to get by on 
antiquated accounting and reporting systems. 

But in today’s ultra-competitive business 
world, streamlined accounting and financial 
procedures are essential to survive. Let alone 
flourish. 

There is a quick and profitable way around 
this problem. It’s called the E8000 Visible 
Record Computer, and it's the logical step up 
from accounting machines to computers. 

It is a fully-fledged computer, but it also uses 
magnetic record cards. Providing you with an 
unlimited low-cost memory store. And easy visual 
access to stored information. 

The E8000 is a highly productive commercial 
accounting computer with a powerful processor 
and high-speed input and output. And it’s totally 
modular. Which means the system can be 
expanded, in line with your company’s growth, 
by the addition of high-speed peripherals, 
including a 365 character-per-second wide-line 
printer. 

Coupled with this speed comes a facility vital 
to modern business: up-to-the-minute 
management information. As a by-product of 
your accounting, financial and commercial 
routines, the E8000 will present you with timely 
and meaningful management information, 
enabling you to make well-informed decisions. 


The E8000 can be programmed in COBOL, 
the English business-oriented language. 

You’re also able to make full use of the enormous 
library of Burroughs ready-made programs which 
have been proved in over 800 similar 
installations in the U.K. alone. 

Delivery of an E8000 is incredibly quick. 

And you won't need special staff to run it. 

The computer's internal program instructs the 
operator step by step. An intelligent accounting 
machine operator will get the hang of it in no 
time at all. 

If you can’t wait, ring Graham Margetson at 
01-759 6522 now. 

Or send the coupon. We’re ready if you are. 

(^Burroughs 

I-1 

I To Graham Margetson, Burroughs Machines Ltd., 

■ Heathrow House, Bath Road, Cranford, Hounslow, Middx. 

I Please let me know all about the £8000, and arrange 
I a demonstration for me. 

| Name _ _ _ ____ 

. Position __ _ _ ___ 

| Company _ _ ___ 

• Address 


ECE1 | 



Burroughs E8000Visible Record Computer. It equips your business for the seventies. 











York not only makes 
refrigeration and gas compression 
equipment for hydrocarbon 
and chemical processing. 

We train your people.too. 


York can meet your cooling and re¬ 
frigeration requirements, whether they’re 
in the oil, gas or petrochemical industries. 
York has specialized products and sys¬ 
tems. York offers a total package that in¬ 
cludes maintenance and servicemen at 
your call. York also trains those who serv¬ 


ice York. 

Offices in Beirut, Geneva, Hong 
Kong, London, Mannheim, Mexico City, 
New York City, Paris, San Juan, Singa¬ 
pore, Sydney and Tokyo - York Interna¬ 
tional, York Division, P.O. Box 1592, 
York, Pa., 17405. U.S.A. 


York. The refrigeration and 
air conditioning people. 



YORK 
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What happens next depends very 
much on Britain's continued ability to 
compete internationally. The steep 
climb of export prices—over 9 per 
cent in the past year, against only i£ 
per cent for import prices—seems to 
have stopped in February, but the 
respite may well he temporary. 

Redundancies _ 

Brighter days at 
Derby _ 

Less than half of the 2,000 men sacked 
from Rolls-Royce at Derby three weeks 
ago are now thought to be unem¬ 
ployed. This illustrates again how 
redundancies seldom have such dire 
consequences as are predicted. But 
Rolls workers in Scotland who got the 
sack have not done so well : two-thirds 
of them are still out of a job. 

One of the factors which has helped 
at Derby is that, because of the general 
uncertainty over the RB2H, 578 men 
volunteered for dismissal, knowing they 
could get another job. Others listed for 
the sack were then reprieved. 

Among further redundancies 
announced this week was a decision by 
Imperial Chemical Industries’ agricul¬ 
tural division to cut out 1,300 jobs on 
Teesside : it hopes to achieve this.cut¬ 
back through natural wastage. It now 
seems certain that the total number 
made redundant this month will be at 
least as large as in March. But it is 
expected that the peak will have been 
passed by June, although redundancies 
will certainly continue at an abnormally 
high rate for some while after. 

Executives and other white collar 
workers have been suffering dispropor¬ 
tionately, as the chart below on job 
ads suggests. On an official count, the 
number on the DEP’s professional and 
executive register registered as unem¬ 
ployed rose by over 25 per cent 


No jobs for sacked bosses 

Index of demand for executives m Britain 



1B64 65 66 67 68 69 1970 

Source MSI Intsrnational Indices 


between June and December last year, 
and the next batch of quarterly figures 
will probably show an even gloomier 
position. 

The outlook for graduates, already 
extremely bleak, is still worsening. 
Universities’ appointments board 
officers report that companies are daily 
reducing their quota of recruits. One 
of the worst blows has been the cut¬ 
back at the British Steel Corporation, 
hitherto the country’s third largest 
recruiter of graduates. 


Retailing _ 

No jam for the 
grocers 


A grocer’s lot was not a happy one in 
1970. Total turnover in the business 
was a record £3,647 million, 6 per cent 
more than in 1969, but this rise did 
not even make up for the increase in 
food prices, let alone pile on any 
gains in volume. While clothes and 
durable goods shops managed a 
respectable 3 per cent rise in their 
volume of business, grocers, who take a 
good quarter of all retail spending, 
were left out in the cold last year. 

Large and accelerating increases in 
food prices were to blame, amounting 
to 7 per cent on a year-to-year 
comparison, but more than 9 per cent 
over the course of the year. In a 
reasonably well-fed and affluent society 
extra income does not automatically go 
on extra quantities of food ; growth in 
this market has to come from a 
switch to more highly-manufactured 
“ convenience ” foods. But if prices are 
rising at this sort of rate, there is a 
strong disincentive to abandoning 
bubble-and-squeak for an expensive pre¬ 
frozen TV dinner—and an incentive 
to shop around for best buys. 

Significantly, the official consumer 
price index rose by only 5.4 per cent 
between 1969 and 1970, a whole 
percentage point less than the retail 
price index. Apart from some 
differences in coverage, the consumer 
price index measures die prices of goods 
and services people have actually 
bought in a given year, not the price 
levels of a pre-determined basket of 
goods. There has obviously been a fair 
amount of switching to cheaper lines. 

Britain’s housewives are still 
abandoning their comer grocers in 
favour of supermarkets with their more 
attractive prices. According to new 
figures from Nielsen, the multiples 
increased their share of grocery trade 
yet again last year, to 42 per cent, at 



the expense of the independent grocers, 
who now only have a 20 per cent share. 
More of the small shops joined a 
“ symbol ” group (a voluntary 
association which trades under a 
common symbol and takes care of 
central buying, etc, such as Spar or 
Vi*ro), or cut costs by using 
cash-and-carry stores (where three- 
quarters of the independents now get 
at least some of their supplies) rather 
than the traditional wholesalers. 

The co-ops, after a painful slide 
from their dominant market position 
all through the early 1960s, now seem 
to have settled on a 15 per cent share, 
despite a fairly gloomy annual report 
on Tuesday from the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. And self-service 
marches on inexorably everywhere : a 
full two-thirds of all grocers’ shops now 
operate on this basis. 

If the more than 5 per cent leap in 
real consumer spending predicted 
in the budget materialises this year, 
there might well be some extra jam for 
the grocers in it. But there is no sign of 
this yet. Spending on food, as on 
everything else, was down in January, 
perhaps partly because of the post 
strike. More worryingly, a whole bunch 
of food price increases has just been 
announced, marking the end of a 
voluntary moratorium on price rises 
for manufactured foods six weeks 
either side of decimalisation. 

The price cuts announced from 
selected quarters such as Marks and 
Spencer, Sainsbury’s and Boots, antici¬ 
pating the 50 per cent cut in selective 
employment tax in July, are a small 
step the other way ; but they will not 
go far. Unless the general inflationary 
momentum can be checked, 1971 will 
be another bad year for grocers. 
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Steel imports _ 

No deluge _ 

There is unlikely to be a flood of steel 
imports following the 7 per cent 
average increase in prices by the 
nationalised British Steel Corporation. 
For a start, in markets where British 
produced steel is vulnerable to foreign 
competition, the increase has been kept 
down and, in face of intense Japanese 
activity, there is to be no increase at 
all in stainless steel prices. Moreover, 
continental steelmakers are not all that 
interested in pushing large quantities 
of low-price low-profit steel across 
the Channel. At the first sign that 
BSC was looking for another price 
increase they lifted their quoted 


export prices. But one industry where 
there is a real opportunity for 
overseas suppliers is British ship¬ 
building. This industry faces the largest 
increase of all, at io£ per cent, and has 
long wanted more freedom to import 
steel plate. Imports had effectively 
been restricted by the one-fifth limit 
on foreign content in British-built ships 
if they were to qualify for the Govern¬ 
ment's home and export credit guaran¬ 
tee scheme. The volume of other 
foreign equipment had left little or no 
margin for steel. Now the Government 
is to ease the one-fifth rule a modest 
but unspecified amount. Japanese steel¬ 
makers were knocking on doors within 
hours of the relaxation, but it will be 
1973 before any of their steel plate is 
used because of British yards' existing 
long-term contracts with the BSC. 


Trade markets _ 

Wates's gamble 

Next Tuesday a public inquiry will 
open at Chiswick town hall into an 
attempt by Wates to build Britain’s 
first trade market, covering ij million 
square feet, at Osterley, not far 
from Heathrow airport. The concept, 
not yet widely understood in this 
country, is to provide a display centre 
for retail goods for the exclusive use of 
trade buyers. They would be able to 
see a broad selection in one day 
instead of possibly having to visit 
showrooms scattered across Britain. 

The first trade market was built in 
Chicago in 1934. Now there are over 
half a dozen in operation in North 


Can lame ducks fly? 

Shell's £75 million order from Harland 
and Wolff for five supertankers of 
256,000 tons each, announced on Tues¬ 
day, is a shot in the aim for the poor 
of Belfast. Although the 10,000 men 
employed by the yard are only a small 
Inaction of Ulster’s labour force, they 
mostly live im the riot-tom and Pro¬ 
testant poor areas of the city. Shell has 
placed a mark of respectability on the 
Northern Irish economy, and given a 
commercial break to the yard itself, 
which is still the biggest single hope for 
the country's industrial future. 

First reactions to the announcement 
mostly included disbelief that Harland, 
which has been bailed out with the 
taxpayers’ money, could get this order 
without one or other government 
leaning on Shell. But Shell can buy its 
ships where price and delivery dates are 
right. Berths for 1974 and 1975, when 
the five ships will be delivered, arc 
extremely scarce, and Shell was pre¬ 
pared to pay a few thousand pounds 
over Japanese prices to build in Britain. 

This is for the good commercial reason 
that its team of technicians, possibly the 
best in the world, could be on the spot 
supervising construction. The Shell 



The ships that Shell will build 


technicians have worked well with Har¬ 
land in the past. And the gap between 
Japanese and European prices for super¬ 
tankers has now become very narrow. 

Whether Harland can stand on its 
feet is still not certain. It has what 
some consider to be the finest yard in 
the world, and will shortly be trebling its 
steel throughput, which is vital if the 
£16 million investment in the yard is to 
be fully utilised. Wage rates are also 
competitive, though productivity to date 
has not been. If HaTland can cut its 
man-hours per finished ton of steel from 
70-80 to 40-45, which would still be 
well above the most efficient yards, it 
could make profits. 

Series production is about the only 
way to make money out of building 
big ships, man-hours on the fourth ship 
usually being 25 per cent below those 
on the first. With this very much in 
mind the Ulster government decided 
to turn down the offer of Mr Aristotle 
Onassis to take over Hariand. Discus¬ 
sions with the major oil companies 
indicated that they would be reluctant 
to order from a yard owned by a com¬ 
petitor. 

Negotiations for this £75 million 


order lasted a yeaT, and Shell played 
a major part in the protracted discus¬ 
sions about the Harland rescue 
operation, details of which were finally 
announced last month. One of the 
unusual features of the Shell contract 
is the provision for escalation, an impor¬ 
tant factor considering that building 
prices for these ships have doubled in 
the past five years. Unlike the simple 
cost index formulae now applied in most 
European yards, there will be a highly 
complicated way of estimating escala¬ 
tion. Harland will have to prove the 
cost increase was necessary, and the 
resident team of Shell technicians will 
have a clear idea whether they arc right 
or not. But this could be Harland's 
gain, because the Shell technicians will 
pass on experience of how to cut comers 
from the similar ships being built for 
them in Denmark and France. These 
big ships are simple to build, though 
there is a large element of gearing 
which makes mistakes expensive. Some 
analysts are now predicting an over¬ 
supply of big ships, but the experience 
of last year's crisis in the tanker market 
suggests that it pays to have a significant 
reserve of tonnage. 
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Making false 

eyelashes 

and 

machine tools 


• • • and diaphragm valves and braking systems - these are just a few of 
the things Cwmbran people do superbly well. So well, in fact, that the 
Queen’s Award to Industry now flies over four Cwmbran factories! 

Success becomes a habit in Cwmbran. The first new town in the 
Principality (it's pronounced Coom-brarn) is already the sixth biggest 
town in Wales - a vigorous young community of over 46,000 people, and 
growing fast. We have built more than 7,000 houses; and we attract good 
labour by the sheer quality of life here. Our own schools now provide 
nearly a thousand intelligent school leavers every year. We have the 
most modern and attractive Town Centre in the West, and some of the 
most beautiful country in all Britain. 

People live better and work better in Cwmbran. That's the secret of the 
town’s success. 

SUCCESS in solving manufacturing problems, with new leasehold 
factories and factory sites available immediately. You may build your 
own factory; or Cwmbran Development Corporation will design and 
build, lease or provide purchase facilities for factories of any size. 
There is office accommodation too - about 20,000 sq. ft. in the town 
centre will be available soon, and a new block of around 80 000 sq. ft. 
is planned. 

SUCCESS in providing an ample supply of labour-skilled, well 
educated and young. The Corporation provides 100 % housing for your 
work force: the key men who come with you will be housed immediately, 
and modem, centrally heated housing will be provided for all employees 
of new industry within weeks of arrival. Rents are astonishingly low. 
A 3 -bedroom house in Cwmbran with full central heating lets for about 
£ 4.50 per week including rates! 

SUCCESS in cutting transport and distribution costs. Cwmbran is at 
the hub of a motorway system that links every factory with Birmingham 
and the North Midlands by M 50 and M 5 and with Bristol and all the 
South as far as London by M 4 and the new Severn Bridge. All South 
Wales lies on our door-step via the new Newport By-Pass; and export 
industries are served by the modern docks of Newport, Swansea, 
Cardiff, Barry and Port Talbot. 

But our main success has been in helping new industries like yours to 
move to Cwmbran. We really want you. Wc really welcome you and help 
you. And those who come here never wish to leave. 



Please call, write or telephone for full information. 
Ask to speak to the General Manager, Mr. J. E. McComb. 


BUSINESS COMES TO LIFE IN 

Cwmbran 

— Garden City of Wales 


Cwmbran Development Corporation, 

Victoria Street, Cwmbran, Monmouthshire. Telephone: Cwmbran 2191 


When a man suffers* 
sodoeshiswofk. 

One day it may all be done by computers. 

Computers don’t get sick... need 
operations... have families... worry about 
wives and children. 

But men do. 

A man’s health, and that of his family, 
have a considerable effect on his working 
morale and his business efficiency. 

BUPA makes possible prompt and 
private hospital treatment tor your staff and 
their families. 

Cuts out much of the waiting and 
uncertainty. 

Key men needing treatment can pick a 
time to suit themselves - and the company. 

BUPA makes good healthy business sense. 

That’s why 95 of Britain’s top 100* 
companies operate BUPA Groups. 

How about yours? 

Tg T TT) A helping you meet the cost 

n XJlX Private medical care 



Name - - _ __ 081 

(BLOCK CAPITALS, FLEAM) 


Comitany. - . 


Address- 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

Kawasaki Steel Corporation 
$30,000,000 

Five year Eurodollar Loans due 1975/76 

Unconditionally and severally guaranteed by 
The Dai-Ichi Bank, Limited 
The Bank of Kobe, Limited The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. 

The Daiwa Bank, Limited The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, Ltd. 

and provided by 

Australia & New Zealand Banking Group Bank of Montreal 

Limited 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. The Fidelity Bank 

The First National Bank of Chicago Hill Samuel & Co. 

Limited 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York United California Bank 
Wells Fargo Bank N.A. Westminster Foreign Bank 

Limited 
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In store for Osterley ? 


America and others in Copenhagen, 
Utrecht and Amsterdam. And in 
Brussels construction is beginning on 
Europe’s biggest (3^ million square 
feet), with financial backing from the 
Belgian government. Some trade 
markets, such as those at Montreal and 
Los Angeles, are generally agreed to 
have been failures. But the majority 
have paid off handsomely, with very 
heavy demand to rent space, 
particularly from makers of furniture, 
clothing and gifts. 

Wates’s initial feelers to British 
producers have received mildly 
encouraging responses. The idea 
appeals, as would be expected, mostly 
to small firms who cannot afford lavish 
publicity and central London 
showrooms, although, since they have 
to rent showroom space permanently, 
much depends on the pricing. Some of 
the big firms are less than enthusiastic, 
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but concede that they would have to 
take space if the market caught on. 
Reaction from the rag trade has been 
lukewarm ; but then clothing 
manufacturers have a national trade 
market in the concentration of outlets 
north of Oxford Street in London. 

If the Secretary of State for the 
Environment lets the scheme go ahead, 
the market (which will be built by 
Wates in conjunction with the 
developer of two of America’s markets) 
should be operating by the end of 
1974. The project will cost between 
£20 million and £30 million, and is 
clearly a very risky investment. But it 
represents dynamic thinking, and the 
financial reward could be. large. 

The docks 

Can they 
compete ? 

The idea that more of Britain’s ports 
should be run by city councils, as 
those of Rotterdam, Antwerp and 
Hamburg are, is currently being kicked 
around Whitehall. It has support inside 
the National Ports Council, and the 
Minister for Transport Industries, Mr 
John Peyton, quite likes it. He 
would not stand in the way of a coun¬ 
cil which wanted to subsidise its local 
port, though he would not actively 
encourage this. 

Some of the great ports of the con¬ 
tinent owe their success very largely 
to the vigorous backing of city cor¬ 
porations which have cut port dues by 
subsidy, invested in facilities for new 
types of ship, and, most important, 
gained the co-operation of labour. A 
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report by Touche Ross, die British 
accountants, suggested that British 
ports would be able to cut their 
charges by half if they enjoyed the 
same subsidies. 

But British ports have a virtual 
monopoly of Britain’s trade, unlike 
their mainland competitors in respect 
of their own countries’ trade. 
Furthermore municipalisation, which 
would be most likely where ports would 
otherwise go bankrupt, can only be 
expected to featherbed the weak. 

Mr Peyton has been going round 
saying some very tough things to the 
port managements. But his policy 
of applying profit motives to ports 
needs further clarification. It needs a 
change of policy, and perhaps heart, 
by the National Ports Council, whose 
advice is based on the premise that 
London and Liverpool will continue 
to dominate the country’s trade. There 
is some justification for this, because 
the cost of inland transport is very 
high, and these ports are nearest to the 
main economic centres of the nation. 
But the handling of cargoes in them 
has become pretty desperate, and there 
is little slack to be taken up in the 
smaller ports. 

Mr Peyton has said that he would 
like to stop the situation where the 
port authorities make all the invest¬ 
ments and the users of the port make 
all the money, but at present there is 
no rush of shipowners to invest in port 
facilities. At the same time there are 
doubts among port authorities about 
how far they should seek to maxi¬ 
mise profits by raising charges. London 
charges have practically doubled 
recently. Unless there is investment 
elsewhere the major ports are in a 
virtual monopoly. 


Key indicators : British economy 

Percentage change on 
Index previous three one 


External trade 


Month 

1963=100 

month 

months 

year 

Postal strike still playing havoc 
with trade documentation so the 
recorded March surplus of £1 mn, 
after February's £66 mn deficit, is 
largely meaningless. 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

December 

January 

December 

124.9 

94.4 

133.0 

4-2.0 

-0.2 

FI.9 

-0.6 
-0.5 
-FI.4 

4-1.5 

—2.4 

f-4.6 

Export trade*$ 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

March 

December 

January 

March 

154 

127 

108.9 

130.8 

4-20 

4-0.8 

-2.0 

4-5.5 

+ 1 

4-3.2 

-3.0 

4-11.5 

4-4 

4-8.5 

- 0.1 

4-15.8 


Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

February 

February 

February 

February 

142.7 

137 

129 

158.7 

4-0.5 

nil 

F1.0 

4-0.1 

4-2.6 

4-3.0 

4-1.0 

4-3.4 

4-8.5 

-F9.0 

4-1± 

4-12.6 


Export trade # retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate 2.9 per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period t Provisional 
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International 


All quiet on the dollar 
front—for now 


Bad boys who become just a little less 
bad begin to look like angels. This was 
almost how European treasurers and 
bankers were seeing their American 
colleagues this week, as various efforts 
to stem the outflow of interest-sensitive 
dollars were having some effect. The 
dollar strengthened a bit in the ex¬ 
changes, and German banks have been 
reporting a small dollar outflow since 
Easter in sharp contrast to the $i.^ 
billion the Bundesbank had to take in 
during the three days following the 
cut in its discount rate. 

Most significant in all this, America’s 
operation twist ” took another suc¬ 
cessful turn this week. This, it will be 
remembered, is the strategy aimed at 
raising American short-term interest 
rates as an inducement for foreigners 
to hold dollars, even while lowering 
long-term rates to stimulate housing 
and other domestic activities. The 
yield on the latest issue of three-month 
American Treasury bills was 4.039 per 
cent, up from last week’s 3.703 per 
cent and its highest for ten weeks. 
Four sharp weekly rises have taken 
the rate three-quarters of a percentage 


American interest rates 


CORPORATE Aaa BONDS % 



point above its low point on March 
12th. And the rate for federal funds 
(reserve balances at Federal Reserve 
banks), one of the most sensitive indi¬ 
cators of pressures on commercial 
banks’ reserves, is a whole percentage 
point off its bottom. On the other 
hand, yields on high-grade corporate 
and municipal bonds have changed 
little since mid-March. Helping the 
dollar, too, this week was a rise in 
Eurodollar rates, following the Ameri¬ 
can Treasury's offer of a $1.5 billion 
borrowing from the market. Three- 
month Eurodollar money was being 
quoted at just above 6 per cent, com¬ 
pared with 5 per cent four weeks ago. 

As the. strains subsided in the foreign 
exchanges, most major currencies came 
away a little from their trading ceilings 
against the dollar (spot sterling in Lon¬ 
don was around $2.4164 at one point, 
although it was up to $2.4181 on Wed¬ 
nesday and the price of gold in London 
fell back to under $39 an ounce. So the 
realists again held forth, dismissing the 
upset of the past two weeks as a 
storm in a teacup despite the news that 
at the latest count Germany’s external 
reserves were a staggering $17.1 bil¬ 
lion, pulling well ahead of America’s. 
In Frankfurt, that indefatigable opti¬ 
mist, Dr Otmar Emminger, vice- 
president of the Bundesbank, said that 
he thought it highly probable that the 
small difference still existing between 
interest rates in Germany and the 
Eurodollar market might decrease in 
the second half of 1971 or even dis¬ 
appear altogether. There is a wide¬ 
spread feeling in Germany that the 
Nixon Administration will succeed in 
expanding the American economy, and 
that only a small acceleration in growth 
will pull short-term interest rates there 
higher. 

The snag in this argument is that 
American long-term yields may resist 


any further attempts to bring them 
down, and a real conflict may develop 
between the Fed’s two desperate objec¬ 
tives. Any significant setback in the 
American bond market would probably 
deter any further moves by the Fed to 
push up short-term money rates. The 
stars and stripes still call the tune. 


Algeria 

Without France 

Paris 

France huffily broke off its special rela¬ 
tionship with Algeria after the 
French-Algerian trade talks ended in 
a setback. Although France is Algeria’s 
biggest trading partner, President 
Boumedienne showed he is more 
intent on following a strongly national¬ 
istic foreign economic policy than 
thinking of his partners. After the 
unilateral decisions he announced this 
week, there seemed to be little room 
for further negotiation in private 
between the two governments. Never¬ 
theless, President Pompidou, interrupt¬ 
ing his Easter holiday to talk to his top 
officials, decided to send M. Herve 
Alphand, secretary-general of the 
foreign ministry, on another visit to 
Algiers, where he had just had two 
fruitless weeks of talks. 

M. Boumedienne announced that his 
government was raising its posted price 
for oil to $73.60 a barrel (which, allow¬ 
ing for freight rates, is in line with the 
Libyan settlement) and said French 
companies would get $100 million as 
compensation for the 51 per cent take¬ 
over of their Algerian interests. 

France is unlikely to take the $100 
million compensation for its oil com¬ 
panies’ assets as the final word. Elf- 
Erap valued its assets at $750 million 
and suggested $300 million as a fair 
figure for the 51 per cent takeover. 
With the retroactive taxes the Algerians 
are claiming, the French would end 
up probably still owing the Algerians 
money if the $100 million figure were 
accepted. Algeria has hopefully 
informed the World Bank of the deci¬ 
sion to compensate France, in a move 
to get the bank to lift its ban on 
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Ng chongo out of Boumedionne 


providing capital for a $ i billion 
natural gas project with the American 
El Paso gas company. 

Algeria has been counting on this 
deal to show that it is no longer 
dependent on France. It would require 
massive chunks of financing by the 
World Bank and other sources. 
Naturally, France is trying to 
demonstrate that it will be difficult for 
Algeria to do business elsewhere if a 
fair settlement is not reached over 
nationalisation. Both countries are 
counting on the United States for sup¬ 
port. Official Washington policy is to 
try to play it down the middle. 

Brazilian steel _ 

Not to be tied 

It looks as though the World Bank 
and Brazil between them have pulled 
off a considerable coup. For some time 
the World Bank and the United States 
Export-Import Bank, which provides 
credit tied to purchases of American 
goods, have been haggling over the 
way in which Brazil’s steel expansion 
plans should be financed. In the past 
the Brazilian steel industry, which 
produces about 5.4 million tons of ingot 
a year, has relied mainly on American 
equipment, particularly at the largest 
works at Volta Redonda (although the 
other two main mills have Japanese 
and French and Italian backing). It 
now wants to raise output to 10 million 
tons in 1975 and 20 million tons in 
1980. To have relied on Ex-Im Bank 
financing for the foreign exchange this 
expansion will require would have been 
a pleasant bonus po American industry, 
but expensive for Brazil, which knows 
that it can ,fyuy at least some of the 
equipment piore cheaply elsewhere. 

Brazil is a major client of the World 
Bank, which also wanted to invest in 
its steel industiy and has strict rules 
about international tendering. The 
Ex-lip Bank, however, has powerful 
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friends in Congress, where international 
aid instructions are not in much favour 
at the moment—this week, for example, 
the new head of the House of 
Representatives banking sub-committee, 
Mr Henry Gonzales, told the Adminis¬ 
tration that the United States 
contributions to the International 
Development Association (the World 
Bank’s soft loan branch), the Inter- 
American Bank, and the Asian 
Development Bank were all in 
jeopardy. Despite this, Brazil and the 
World Bank have successfully resisted 
Ex-Im Bank pressure. 

The result is a compromise which 
gives Brazil most of what it wants. The 
Worid Bank will supply $180 million, 
using its normal bidding procedures. 
The next $120 million will come from 
the Inter-American Bank, which also 
requires more or less international 
bidding. And a further $180 million 
will come from national export credit 
agencies, including the Ex-Im Bank. 
But Brazil will be able to decide how 
much money it wants to get from where. 
Total financing for the first part of the 
expansion will be around $3 billion, 
and foreign exchange requirements will 
reach around $800 million. 

The Brazilian steel project is about 
the biggest coming up in the developing 
world over the next few years. So it 
was vital that the principle that 
developing countries should buy where 
it suits them best should be firmly 
established. 

Japan 

To the Congo 

Tokyo 

The two week visit of the Congo’s 
president, Mr Joseph Mobutu, to 
Japan seems to have gone right from 
the moment he landed at Tokyo’s 
Haneda airport with half a dozen 
cabinet ministers, and was escorted into 
town past a guard of honour in cream 
and blue, accompanied by the 
Emperor. It looks as if he has won 

Key indicators: world 

Jute Jitters 

The news out of Rakisftan is increasingly 
gloomy for jute. The war has not only 
wrecked jute mills in the Best but more 
seriously has disrupted the sowing of 
the new crop. As Pakistan is the 
world's major supplier, jute prices 
have climbed by at least £5 a ton to 
near £145. Lack of news makes valid 
assessment of damage difficult. 
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from the Japanese an offer of about 
$80 million in aid for the construction 
of a bridge across the River Congo 
and a railway to connect Matadi, some 
100 miles up river, with Port Banana 
at the mouth of the Congo. This is 
the first part of a project for a new 
rail link between the copper and other 
mining developments of central 
Katanga and the sea, which the 
British company Lonrho at one time 
hoped to build. 

Japan’s willingness to play the 
visitors’ game is linked to its increas¬ 
ing preoccupation with acquiring 
access to natural resources overseas, 
especially after the recent increase in 
crude oil prices. It would like a 
stronger position in the Congo to 
bolster its existing interests in copper 
mining there, and at the same time 
demonstrate its interest in Africa as 
a whole—especially black Africa. After 
their major iron ore contract signed 
in South Africa early this year, the 
Japanese have felt some need to redress 
the balance in the north. They have 
always been sensitive to charges of 
ignoring apartheid. Japan still does 
not have full diplomatic relations with 
South Africa, for just this reason. 

The Congo scheme will be one of 
die largest ever considered for official 
Japanese aid overseas, and will be the 
first official aid to Africa since Japan 
gave Nigeria credits of $30 million in 
1966 (which have still not been fully 
used). The terms will also be much 
softer than anything Japan had given 
to Africa before Nigeria’s 15 years, 
with five years’ grace, at 5J per cent. 

Ceylon _ 

Not enough time 

With one of the most literate, educated 
populations in the developing world, 
Ceylon’s successive governments have 
never been able to provide either 
enough jobs, particularly for gradu¬ 
ates, or enough food. With the 
need to import some $50 million 

commodity prices 

Percentage 
change on 
April April one one 

8 14 month year 

All Items 124.9 122.7* nil - 2.6 
Food 133.8 132.1* - 2.9 + 3.4 

Fibres 79.6 79.7* + 1.7 - 0.1 

Metals 217.6 211.9 + 6.1 -24.3 

Misc. 106.2 106.4* - 1,6 - 6.3 

*ProWsfonsf 
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■nt ia mithar an qffar Co mU nor d solicitation of an affmr to buy tfc«M 
•aeurftiaa. TK* ojfrr ia mad* only by tha Prospectus. 


4,000,000 Shares 


Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. 

Capital Stock 


Price $16.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any Slate only from auck 
of the eeveral Under writer., including the underatgned, aa 
may laiv/ully offer tha aecuritiea in auch State. 


Lehman Brothers 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Dominick & Dominick, 

Incorporated 


duPont Glore Forgan Eastman Dillon, Union Securities A Co. 

tod Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dreiel Firestone 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Kidder, Peabody A Co. Lasard Fifties & Co. 

Incorporated 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Paine, Webber, Jackson A Curtis Salomon Brothers 

Incorporated 

Smith, Barney A Co. Stone A Webster Securities Corporation 

Incorporated 

Werthehn A Co. White, Weld A Co. Dean Witter A Co. 

Incorporated 

Bache A Co. Paribas Corporation 


April 8 ,1971 


ADDIS ABABA HILTON 



NAIROBI 

HILTON 


They know what to expect 
and they like it. That 
something special a 
Hilton International hotel 
odds to any business 
meeting. 

Like a ballroom large 
enough for a meeting of 600 
people at the Addis Ababa Hilton. 

Like the cool comfort at the 
Nairobi Hilton-the only fully 
air-conditioned hotel in 
Nairobi. And at all hotels - - 
the Hilton Appointments 
Secretary makes things 
go smoothly. Places your calls 
to foreign business associates Arranges for 
public stenographers, Telex and interpreting. 

And our efficient, multi-lingual staff sets up sight and sound 
systems and meeting rooms. And there's prompt room service. 
And same-day service at no extra cost on laundry 
and valet charges. Fine dining. People from all over the 
world take advantage of our advantages. And once you do 
business with Hilton International you’ll find your own 
reasons for coming back. For reservations, call your 
travel agent, Hilton Reservation Service or any Hilton hotel. 
In the United Kingdom, call 01-493 8888. 

In Frankfurt, call 28-16-33. In Paris, call 273-1625. 



Businessmen have 
their own reasons for 
coming back. 
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$75,000,000 

7-year Eurodollar Loan 
to the 

EKOFISK CONSORTIUM 


Comprised of 

Phillips Petroleum Company Norway American Petrofina Exploration Company 
Norsk AGIP A/S Norsk Hydro A/S Elf Norge A/S 
Total Marine Norsk A/S Aquitaine Norge A/S Eurafrep Norge A/S 
Coparex Norge A/S Cofranord A/S 


Guaranteed by 


Phillips Petroleum Company Petrofina S. A. AGIP S.p. A. 

Entreprise de Recherches et d’Activites Petrolieres (E.R.A.P.) 

Compagnie Fran<jaise des Petroles S.A. Societe Nationale des Petroles d’Aquitaine 


Arranged by 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK N.M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 

LIMITED 

Provided by 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Banque de TUnion Parisienne-C.F.C.B. 
Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque Nationale de Paris 
Compagnie Financiere 
de la Deutsche Bank A. G. 


Den norske Creditbank 
First City National Bank of Houston 
First National City Bank 
Kredietbank S.A. 

Orion Termbank Limited 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
Rothschild Intercontinental Bank Limited 
Societe Generate de Banque S.A. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
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For export—to a static market 


of food in a year, most of which 
it could grow itself. Ceylon has 
suffered from repeated foreign 
exchange crises wihich in turn have 
inhibited its attempts to provide more 
jobs. And its policy of keeping the price 
of rice low so that the urban poor can 
afford it lias inhibited farmers from 
growing more domestically. The events 
of the past month (see page 31) derive 
partly from these economic factors. 

The last government of Mr Dudley 
Senanayakc’s United National Party 
tried to break out of this vicious circle, 
in part by raising rice prices and pro¬ 
viding more incentives for farmers, and 
also by encouraging private, including 
foreign, capital. Voted out of office 
last year, it did not have time to show 
how this could have worked. Mrs 
Bandaranaike returned to office with 
some powerful left-wing commitments, 
including a bigger rice subsidy and a 
policy of nationalisation that took in 
the tea estates, which provide some 60 
per cent of Ceylon’s foreign exchange. 
And while Ceylon has now become the 


virtually static world consumption. 

The immediate need is for $50 mil¬ 
lion in foreign exchange to keep local 
industry ticking over. But Ceylon 
would like a pledge of at least $120 
million from the Aid Ceylon Club of 
the big western aid donors meeting in 
Paris this month. And it owes the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund some $60 
million (although it seems likely that 


Ceylon has been given a grace period 
for repayment in return for maintaining 
what amounts to a selective form of 
devaluation: the scheme of foreign 
exchange entitlement certificates, which 
makes importers pay more than the 
official exchange rate). 

After an austerity budget last 
autumn, the Bandaranaike govern¬ 
ment is hoping to cope with Ceylon’s 
long-term problems by diversifying and 
expanding agriculture and increasing 
the number of state industries to mop 
up the unemployed. Although the gov¬ 
ernment, through the State Trading 
Corporation, wants to get a firmer grip 
on import and export operations in 
order to limit the black market in 
foreign exchange, its foreign debts are 
likely to force it to move slowly in 
taking over foreign assets such as the 
tea estates and the foreign banks. The 
trouble is that its development plans 
will take years to show results, while 
the Ceylonese electorate is evidently 
not in a mood for patience. 


Dredging politics 

Rotterdam 

With the general election less than a 
fortnight off, labour relations in 
Holland are becoming increasingly 
bitter. Union leadership, frustrated by 
a compulsory incomes, policy and 
facing competition from unofficial 


agitators, seems to feel the need to 
prove itself. There is, for example, an 
official strike in the important, and 
quintessential^ Dutch, dredging 
industry which started early this 
month. Some 1,750 of the 8,000 men 
who work the dredgers were called 
out a week before Easter at 12 care¬ 
fully selected spots, including Euro- 
poort and the Zuyder Zee works, when 
negotiations over their new contracts 
had broken down. 

The dredgermen’s contracts ran out 
on April 1st. Since December the 
government measure to limit wage 
rises has been in operation as part of 
its anti-inflationary policy. This 
means that the dredgermen cannot get 
more than 3 per cent extra from April 
1st, plus 1 per cent from July 1st. 

The general line of the trade union 
movement is that what is being 
lost on the swings >in the early part 
of the year must be more than made 
up on the roundabouts in the latter 
part. But the dredgermen's assorted 
demands would add about 40 per cent 
to the employers’ wages bill over the 
next two years. 

In fact the employers claim that the 
unions’ attitude hardened during the 
negotiations. The unions also represent 
about 220,000 building workers, and 
their financial reserves are consider¬ 
able. Negotiations for a new con¬ 
tract in the building industry, involv¬ 
ing the same unions, where the official 
freeze will come off on July 1st, had 
broken down earlier. Union spokes¬ 
men have made no secret of the threat 
to link the two disputes. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review Service 
Every quarter, 70 reviewa cover 160 countries 

Colombia, 

Ecuador 

Against a background of explosive 
discontent, Colombia plans to invest 
$4 bn in 1971-73. The ElU's latest QER 
on Colombia and Ecuador looks at 
the foreign financing involved, and 
charts Ecuador's continuing struggle 
for solvency. 

An annual subscription to ono review 
(4 issues end an Annuel Supplement) is 
£10 (US$28) Air mail postage extra. Single 
copies £3 (US$8) extre. Details : 

The Subscription Deportment 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. Jomes's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-483 8711 Ext 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6860 

Peseo de Is Reforms 116/801 Mexico 6 D.P. 
Tel. 666-76-22 


world’s largest exporter of tea, prices 1 

continue to decline as a result of **0UQM* 
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Wall Street believes in Nixon 

New York 


Surprisingly aggressive buying by 
institutional investors has breathed 
new life into American stock prices. 
At mid-week the Dow Jones industrial 
average spurted 5.27 to a post-recovery 
high of 932.55, an increase of 14 points 
from the previous Wednesday. F01 
nearly two weeks before that prices 
had moved almost entirely sideways. 

Interest was particularly keen in the 
long depressed airlines following the 
government’s announcement early in 
the week of a boost in domestic fares 
of an initial 6%, which could go 
as high as 9%. Five of the six most 
actively traded stocks on the New 
York exchange on Wednesday were 
airlines ; and each wound up on the 
plus side. United Airlines registered the 
largest increase of $2^ to $39. Also 
in the busiest group, Chrysler put on 
$ii to $308 following a public state¬ 
ment by its chief bank Manufacturers 
Hannover Trust Company of New 
York that it continues to regard the 
carmaker as creditworthy. Recently 
there has been a steep downgrading of 
Chrysler’s commercial paper sold in 
the money markets. Westinghousc at 
mid-week went ahead $3^ to $87^ on 


a report of record earnings and sales 
in the first quarter. 

Brokers said the sharp increase in 
stock prices reflected spirited bidding 
by institutions hunting for favourite 
stocks in limited supply : a situation 
not seen for some time. Individual 
investors have also become more active, 
but their emphasis continues to be laid 
on quality issues as opposed to the 
more speculative ones. 

According to analysts, professional 
investors are satisfied that the economy 
is headed for recovery even though the 
indicators so far have lacked convic¬ 
tion. One optimistic factor must be the 
sudden easing of relations between the 
United States and China. Also, 
although first quarter corporate earn¬ 
ings had been expected to be almost 
uniformly bleak, some companies have 
been announcing favourable results. 

As the Dow Jones index is already 
up 12% this year alone, and is now 
only 6% short of its all-time high, 
there is an obvious danger that profit¬ 
taking may become increasingly 
attractive. But the present signs are 
that this should continue to be well 
absorbed. 


Merrill Lynch _ 

Herd on the 
open range 

New York 

The “ thundering herd ” is thunder¬ 
ing anew. The “ herd ” is the properly 
awe-inspiring tag for Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith, the Ameri¬ 
can brokering firm that earlier this 
week announced plans for a huge 
4 mn share offering of its stock in 
late May or early June. The announce¬ 
ment took Wall Street by surprise, 
although the move itself was not unex¬ 
pected. Merrill Lynch over the years 
has advocated a change in the rules of 
the New York stock exchange to per¬ 
mit member firms to offer their shares 
publicly. The prohibition was finally 
lifted early last year, but only after a 
smaller equally prestigious house, 
Donaldson, Lufkin and Jcnrette, 
threatened to resign its membership on 
the exchange if the rule was not 
changed ; the Donaldson firm sold 
800,000 of its shares publicly for $12 
inn. 

Although under the securities laws 
Merrill Lynch could not comment on 
how much it was likely to ask for its 
shares, speculation had it that the price 
would probably be between $30 and 
$35 a share. The offering is expected 
to follow an anticipated 3 for 1 split 
of the present stock, resulting in restat¬ 
ing the company’s reported 1970 earn¬ 
ings to about $1.35 a share. At a price 
of $30 to $35 this would mean a price 
earnings multiple of 22 to 26 times 
1970 earnings. The prevailing view in 
Wall Street is that a multiple of 20 
seems too high for the problem-rid¬ 
den securities industry. But it might be 
warranted in Merrill Lynch’s case 
because of its consistently impressive 
earnings record, notably last year 
when many brokering houses wound 
up in the red. 

There is no immediate indication of 
how many other securities firms might 
• be similarly planning to go public. 
Speculation centres on Bache and 
Company, the industry’s second largest 
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Anew kind (tfsafe,h^byidd security for UR. investors: 

Guaranteed Mortgage 
Investment in Australia 


Investing directly in mortgages on property is tradi¬ 
tionally one of the safest and most effective ways of 
putting one’s capital to good use. 

In Australia, mortgage investment means something 
even better - for the investor. For Australia is the 
only country in the world where investment can 
be made in Guaranteed Mortgages, with the 
repayment of both principal and interest 
fully covered by mortgage 
insurance/ 

Today, Australia, with stable 
government and one of the 
world’s hardest currencies, is 
a country of swift development 
and growing prosperity. The 
population is increasing rapidly 
and there is a continuing demand 
for first-class residential property, most of which is 
purchased on mortgage. 

The high rate of income from an Australian 
Guaranteed Mortgage is fixed - not estimated, not 
tied to fluctuating share prices or world interest 
rates which are now tending to fall. Nor is the 
investment subject to the performance or finan¬ 
cial strength or weakness of any trust, fund or 
company. 

When you invest in an Australian Guaranteed 
Mortgage the payment of both principal and interest 
is guaranteed by the Mortgage Guaranty Insurance 
Corporation of Australia, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


of MG 1 C Investment Corporation in the U.S.A., the 
largest and strongest commercial mortgage insurer in 
the world. All major banks in Australia rely on the 
protection offered by this insurance when making 
maximum value mortgage loans. 

No administration problems 
Making an investment in a Guaranteed 
Mortgage is simple. 

Mortgage Underwriters of 
Australia Limited undertakes 
all the paperwork and 
administration during the 
life of the mortgage. 

The Company will obtain 
the mortgage for you; and, 
if appointed as your mortgage 
manager, will collect and remit 
the principal and interest pay- 
when due, whether or not received 
borrower; will send you audited 
statements showing sums credited 
should you wish to dispose of your 
investment, will sell your mortgage and complete all 
documentation. 

If you have £1,000 or more to invest, consider the 
features and advantages of' investing in Australian 
Guaranteed Mortgages. This sale, high-yield invest¬ 
ment is fully described in a booklet which we will be 
glad to send you. Complete and post the coupon for 
your copy by return. 



ments 
from the 
monthly 
to you and, 



*The term ‘Guaranteed Mortgage* is used instead of 
‘insured mortgage* to prevent confusion with other in¬ 
surance policies frequently associated with housing 
loans, e.g. term assurance in respect of the borrower's 
life, the proceeds of which will be applied to repayment 
of the mortgage in the event of the borrower's death; or 
fire or other insurance cover on the property itself • 
Mortgage insurance alone will provide a cover for the 
payment of principal, interest and costs , to protect an 
investor against default by the borrower . 


r 


To: 

Mortgage Underwriters 
of Australia Limited, 

21 Grosvcnor Street, London W.i. 



Please send me your booklet ‘Guaranteed Mortgage 
Investment in Australia’ 


1 


Name 

(Mr. Mrs. Mibb) Please use BLOCK CAPITALS 

Address 


Mortgage Underwriters of Australia Limited, | 

Head Office: Sydney, Australia | Or, if you wish, telephone 01-499 9486 or 2718 

Tel: 28-4851 Cablesx Mortgagee Sydney ■- 
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which also has long favoured the pub¬ 
lic sale of brokerage house shares. 

Of the maximum 4 million shares 
Merrill Lynch plans to offer, up to 2 
million will go to the firm itself and 
no more than 2 million to present 
shareholders who are mostly employees 
of the firm. Merrill Lynch’s own por¬ 
tion could add in the neighbourhood 
of $70 mn to existing capital of $280 
mn. That sum is by far the largest 
capital hoard of any firm in the Street. 

Share incentive schemes _ 

A worthwhile 
gesture _ 

By a majority of four to one, share¬ 
holders of BTR Ley land Industries 
this week approved their direr tors’ 
share incentive scheme for selected 
executives and full-time directors. But 
the 2o n o opposition was significant. 
The National Association of Pension 
Funds had advised its members to vote 
against the scheme. At the meeting 
the protesting pensioners were 
evidently supported by several private 
shareholders. Merchant banks and 
others expert in the drafting of such 
schemes wil 1 have to s'it up and take 
notice. 

BTR and its advisers have argued 
that the scheme is not radically 
different from the many other schemes 
that have sprung up in recent months. 
Phis the NAPF does not dispute. It 
has v.ken its stand in order to reverse 
the trend in which these schemes have 
been becoming progressively more and 
more favourable to the participants. 
Since the 1966 Finance Act put a stop 
to the earlier practice of giving execu¬ 
tives share options, the most common 
type of scheme has given the execu¬ 
tives partly-paid shares instead. For. 
the executive this raises the danger that 
he might subsequently be called on to 
pay the balance of the 'issue price 
when the shares are standing at much 
lower prices on the market, or even 
when the company is going into 
liquidation. So the BTR scheme, for 
instance, says that the executive pays 
10% of the nominal value of the 
shares (10% of 2^p) when he gets 
them ; the balance of the issue price 
(ie the balance of the market price at 
the time, now 77p), he can be made to 
pay only after 10 years, and only then 
if the market price stands above the 
issue price co him. If the company 
goes into liquidation then his issue 
price will be deemed to have been, not 
the market price at the time, but the 
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nominal value ; he would have to pay 
only the balance of the 2f,p, although 
there will he different rules for 
members’ voluntary liquidations. 

The schemes, in other words, arc 
really share options disguised as 
special issues of partly-paid shares, 
and, like share options were, are a 
means of giving executives tax free 
remuneration related to the growth in 
the company's share price. As such 
they arc hardly objectionable. Even in 
a liquidation the executives are liable 
to lose some money ; and the executive 
who leaves before retirement will have 
to pay up the balance of the original 
issue price, and could lose quite a 
packet. 

But one featuie of the BTR scheme 
is new, or nearly so, and is objection¬ 
able. The executives will be entitled to 
dividends not in proportion to the 
tiny slice (about ■{%) of the issue 
price they will have paid up, but equal 
to 10% of the dividend. This will give 
them a yield of about 20% on their 
outlay, while the shares are standing 
on a dividend yield of ft.7%. This 
generosity is justified on the grounds 
that the executives will need to borrow 
the cash to finance their outlay, and 
will not get tax relief on the interest. 
But the principle is bad. The executives’ 
dividend ought to be not 10% of the 
normal dividend, but the same fraction 
of it as the fraction of the issue price 
that they have paid up. 

Platinum _ 

Badly tarnished 

The news that Imperial Chemical 
Industries has come up with a catahst 
for oxidising ammonia into nitric acid 
may seem wildly irrelevant to invest¬ 
ment analysis. But in fact it throws a 
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new and dark complexion on platinum 
shares, for ?o% of platinum sales are 
used to catalyse ammonia. And so the 
new discovery, which does away w'ith 
the costly metal, could cause havoc 
ICI has been testing its catalyst 
rigorously for six months. Even 
though it will be as long again before 
the catalyst begins to he marketed, 
platinum shares have dropped smartly. 

Worst hit have been the four com¬ 
panies mining the South African 
Merensky reef under the Rustcnburg 
umbrella : Lydenburg, Potgietcrust, 
I nion Platinum and Waterval, which 
have lost up to in‘V, of their value 
since the ICI announcement. Lonrho. 
which is also involved in platinum 
mining, has shed f>p. This fall is not 
overdone, although a slight recovery is 
likelv in the short run. If, the iCl 
ratalsst ran he successfully marketed 
it will put platinum supplies in world 
surplus for at least live years, and 
probahh for ten. This will mean that 
the Rustcnburg group, which increased 
its production by 2o‘'/ fl last year, will 
lx* unable either to raise* its producer 
price or to work at maximum through¬ 
put. The profits of the consortium must 
suffer accordingly. 

Even if platinum is not replaced in 
the nitric acid process in the near 
future, world demand for the metal 
(which has been growing at H'W a 
year) is still slowing down. The 
producer price of ■£•-,<> an ounce is 
being undercut on the free market by 
£5.50, a discount at which the 
Russians are quite happv to provide 
the western markets with as nuuh a 1 
250.01 >0 0/ a year—25°', of Rustcn- 
hiirg’s total production. 

For speculators on the free market, 
for those who hoard the most pienous 
of metals as a hedge against inflation 
or for shareholders in producer com¬ 
panies, the future is unexciting. There 
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Percentage change on 
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1970-71 

one 

one 

one 

record 



14 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 


London 

347 7 

423.4 

305.3 

4 0.3 

c 

91 

12.4 

-33.4 

London 

New York 932.6 

932.6 

631.1 

4 2.2 

4- 

2.0 

19.2 

- 6.3 

Pausing 

France 

76.5 

86.1 

70.6 

- 1.0 

t 

0.7 

5.0 

- 11.1 

Germany 

110.2 

129.5 

93.2 

- 1.0 


1.9 

- 83 

-21.5 


Holland 

126.8 

133.8 

108.3 

- 0.2 


2.0 

- 3.4 

- 5.2 


Italy 

55 7 

76 4 

543 

- 0.5 

- 

4.1 

-26.0 

-52.2 

New York 

Canada 

188.2 

188 2 

142.2 

+ 1 4 

+ 

1.8 

4 0.5 

- 8.9 

Going for new 

Belgium 

99.6 

101.0 

84.5 

. .. *| 4 

- 

0.8 

4 7.6 

- 7.3 

heights 

Australia 

498.3 

663.5 

474.0 

0.1 



10.9 

— 24.9 

Sweden 

269.7 

337 0 

231.1 

20 

- 

08 

5 1 

- 28.2 


Japan 

182 8 

185.7 

147.1 

4- 2.9 

4- 

6.5 

07 

- 1.6 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 105 and 106 
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is one hope. Platinum could revive to 
its okl price of £90 an ounce if used 
as a catalyst in pollution control. So 
far this prospect has been all promise 
and no action. But for two years 
rumours have been circulating that 
American car manufacturers may 
begin fitting platinum components 
into exhaust systems to reduce fumes. 
With experiments so far this has 
proved feasible but not profitable. 
Once again platinum is in the hands 
of the chemist. 

Undoing, undone 


Washington , DC 


Mr James J. Ling has resigned as a 
director and vice-chairman of Ling- 
Temco-Vought, given up his manage¬ 
ment consultancy agreement (for “an 
agreed consideration ”), and is to offer 
his shares in the company—his 9% 
is the largest single holding—to the 
public. The Justice Department, in 
undoing L-T-V, has undone Mr Ling 
from what he wrought. 

The Department filed an anti-trust 
suit challenging the acquisition of 
Jones and Laughlin Steel by L-T-V in 
1969, but settled with a consent decree 
last year under which L-T-V had two 
options : get rid of J and L, or get 
rid of its 57% interest in the domestic 
airline Braniff as well as in an early 
Ling acquisition, a company called 
Okonite, which makes insulated wire 
and cable. 

The company chose the latter. Both 
airlines and steel arc equally unappetis¬ 
ing, though J and L has just turned in 
a profit of $10.7 mn for the first quar¬ 
ter of the year, compared with a loss 
of nearly $1 mn for the same period a 
year ago. But the accompanying cash 





dividend, 81% of which goes to parent 
L-T-V, has caused scepticism. L-T-V 
needs the cash—but so does the steel 
company, which lost $21 mn last year. 
One of the big eight, it is faced with 
the steelworkers’ wage demand of 13% 
this year, and an average of 9% over 
three years—a demand that has not 
been shifted one iota by inflation 
alerts and presidential pleadings. 

The scheme for the divestiture of 
Braniff is in two stages. The first com¬ 
prises a public offer of shares. The 
second, the use of a block of them to 
cancel part of the company’s gigantic 
$474 mn debenture debt load, has not 
yet been approved by the Department. 
For one thing the terms have not been 
fixed. But the real trouble is over 
L-T-V’s plans to divest Okonite to a 
company formed by Mr Ling last year, 
Omega-Alpha Inc. The price tag of 
$40.5 mn in cash and notes was fixed 
while Mr Ling was still on the board 
of L-T-V, and has been challenged in 
a stockholder suit which reckons that 
a fairer price would be nearer $62 inn. 
The Department objects to the sale, 
and it is in order to clear the air that 
Mr Ling has gone. 

ICI 

Smart move ? 

11 A toehold in America.” That is how 
Imperial Chemical Industries described 
the taking over of Atlas Chemical 
Industries, whose acquisition provided 
one of Wall Street’s features this week. 
ICI is paying just over $160 mn for 
Atlas. Since the latter makes 
$6.3 mn net profits, the exit p/e ratio 
is over 25, a fancy price to pay by 
British standards. But this is 
apparently the going rate in the 
LTnited States. Because ICI will be pay¬ 
ing cash out of funds borrowed from 
American banks, the costs of servicing 
the loan will be higher than the initial 
benefits. 

Clearly the hope is that Atlas, which 
makes pharmaceuticals, mining pro¬ 
ducts, explosives and aerospace com¬ 
ponents, will serve as a platform for 
expansion in North America. It was 
chosen because it has both technical 
and marketing ability. This may be, 
but the benefits for ICI will strictly be 
for the long term. All the same, it is 
good to see a British company looking 
for what’s going in the United States. 

Atlas will be taken over by ICI 
America Inc, and the two combined 
will only just fall outside the Fortune 
list of the 500 largest companies in 
America. For ICI as a whole, which is 
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capitalised at $28.2 bn, the acquisition 
is too 9mall to have any visible impact 
on earnings per share. Since the 
move is heralded as ICI’s most impor¬ 
tant for many years it must be assum¬ 
ing that there is plenty of scope for 
fairly immediate growth into the 
massive American chemical market. 
But that growth will have to be 
financed with more borrowings from 
the American or international markets. 
Heavy capital expenditure on new 
plant, or on building up ICI America 
with new acquisitions, will be costly. 
One advantage is that the move will 
keep up ICI’s lead over its west 
German rivals, which have tried with¬ 
out much success to enter the Ameri¬ 
can market. 

Gnring^ 

Could be cheap 

The market judged Carrington Viyella’s 
end-year results with a cautious 
optimism that almost exactly matched 
that of its new managing director, 
Mr Joe Lewando, and the share price 
moved up 2p to 36p. Pre-tax profits 
for the group, before allowing for 
special costs in the six months old 
merger, were £981,000. It is difficult to 
compare with previous performances, 
but Carrington and Dewhurst made 
£1.2 mn in the year ended April, 1970, 
and Viyclla £4.2 mn in 1969. 

If the budget proposals do their job 
of reviving parts of the economy, the 
products of Carrington Viyella should 
be boosted. But to improve profits, 
cuts must be made in stocks. If stock 
turnover can be increased from three 
to four times a year (stocks were £48 
mn at the year-end on sales of £150 
mn) it would save £6 mn, as well as 
£500,000 on the £2 mn bank interest 
paid last year. 

Although the share is still highly 
speculative, fiRere is every reason to be 
hopeful. Pre-tax profits from Viyella 
in the current year should exceed last 
year’s £3.76 mn, while the loss of 
£2.7 mn that came from the Carr¬ 
ington and Dewhurst stable has already 
been turned around to a break-even 
point. The near future will see no 
expensive capital investment, since that 
is being financed by depreciation in 
I971-. 

It (is hoped that the £5 mn owed to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, its major 
shareholder, will be repaid during the 
year. If Mr Lewando can bring his 
team to think the way 'he learned at 
Marks and Spencer, the shares could 
well appear cheap by the year’s end. 
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UNDERSEA 

FARMING 

Tomorrow’s growth markets will 
depend on innovative thinking. 

For example, undersea farms. Here, 
men will raise the level of world 
nutrition by “growing” fish and 
developing new sources of food ... 
fish protein concentrate... 
algae production... and many 
other wonders. 

You don’t have to wait until 
tomorrow for innovative banking 
services. Franklin provides them 


right now—here in Europe. We offer 
European businessmen the 
expertise to search out and finance 
today’s exciting growth markets— 
anywhere in the world. 

Growth is something Franklin 
understands. Our growth story has 
become a legend and a fact in the 
financial world. Our International 
Headquarters in New York City - 
soon to be located in the World 
Trade Center — is motivated by the 
same desire for growth, through 
helping others grow, too. 

For imaginative banking services — 
for a direct line to the future — 
think first of Franklin. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
130 Pearl Street, New York, 

New York 10015/Cable Address: 
Frankbank New York 

European Representative Office 
27/32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2, 
England/Cable Address: 
Frankbank London 

Nassau Branch/Columbus House 
Shirley and East Sts., Nassau, 
Bahamas/Cable Address: 
Frankbank Nassau 

Franklin International Corporation/ 
American Swiss Credit Co., Ltd., 
New York, New York 
Wholly-owned subsidiaries 

ASSOCIATED BANK 
Banque Commerciale de Paris 
11, Rue de Tilsitt, Paris 17, France 




FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 

Offices Throughout New York City and Long Island 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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You take Manhattan ... 


Property Bonds 


We begin the first in a six-monthly 
series of property bond surveys by 
taking a quick flip to Manhattan. The 
purpose of the journey is to point the 
inoral that all investments, including 
property, have their inherent risks. 

The layman reckons that real estate 
is a good thing, and would probably 
have thought that office blocks on prime 
sites in Manhattan were the best of all 
things. He would be wrong now. He 
would have been right three years ago. 
In that time, according to February’s 
Fortune, the market has undergone a 
drastic reversal from a position of an 
estimated 12 mn to 17 mn square feet 
of office space too little to about the 
same amount too much. Rents and 
property values have actually fallen. 

Had the property bond funds been 
invested in Manhattan (none is) 
investors might have seen the value of 
their units fall and wanted to redeem, 
putting a liquidity squeeze on the fund 
and forcing it to try to sell properties 
on a falling market. Insolvency is the 
ultimate danger of property funds. 

Property bond funds look like unit 
trusts invested in properties rather than 
equities. The similarities are : advertis¬ 
ing is allowed and investors can send 
off the money with a coupon detached 
from an advertisement ; the price of 
the unit is determined by the under¬ 
lying value of the assets, not by the 
supply and demand for units ; they 


both appeal to the small saver ; the 
managers of the fund are remunerated 
by annual charges based on a small 
percentage of the value of the fund, 
and usually take an initial bite out of 
the investment made. 

However, there are important differ¬ 
ences. The legal form of the unit trust 
ensures that besides the fundholders 
and managers there are trustees, who 
hold title to the assets and keep a 
watchful eye over the managers. Unit- 
holders in trusts authorised by the 
Department of Trade and Industry— 
only authorised trusts can advertise— 
do have several safeguards : 95% of 
equities must be quoted ; not more 
than 5% of the fund can be invested in 
any one equity ; there is a limit of 
igi% in total on management charges 
over 20 years, of which not more than 
5% can represent the initial charge. 
There is an association of unit 
trust managers that vets advertisements, 
and lays down standards which influ¬ 
ence members and non-members. Most 
important of all, equities have inherent 
advantages over property : market¬ 
ability, even though at a loss ; and the 
certainty of value provided by stock 
market quotations. 

The property bond is an insurance 
policy issued by an insurance company 
which, if it started since 1967, has to 
comply with the requirements of the 
1967 company act in that it must 


have £100,000 capital to start with— 
but there are no stipulations for auto¬ 
matic injections as business grows. The 
Department of Trade and Industry 
has access to the books and the power 
to call for more capital, though faith in 
its procedures has been weakened by 
the Vehicle and General collapse. But 
none of the acts protecting the investor 
specifically cover the hybrid property 
bond, which can be sold door to 
door as an insurance policy, but 
whose selling points have little to do 
with insurance and everything with 
saving. For this reason, the Government 
has appointed a committee under Sir 
Hilary Scott (a senior partner in 
Slaughter and May and a former 
president of the Law Society) to inves¬ 
tigate the whole question of property 
bonds and linked life insurance. 

In the meantime, prospective bond¬ 
holders should choose with great care 
among the mushrooming funds. The 
advertising onslaught is growing. There 
are television commercials showing big, 
solid office blocks which are not owned 
by the fund. All funds start small, and 
for a long time they tend to buy 
smallish high street shop and office 
units. It is slightly misleading to attract 
money on the basis of a different kind 
of property. 

The largest property fund, Abbey 
Life, has grown 26%, including 
reinvested income, since September, 
1967, but has done so steadily, a little 
every month. 

Market research has shown that the 
attraction of the property bond is 
security, not performance. The property 
company, with gearing and with the 
huge added value of property develop¬ 
ment, must always have higher growth 
potential but higher volatility poten¬ 
tial. The capital growth of five 
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PROPERTY BONDS 


of the largest property companies since 
March, 1967 (ignoring dividends) has 
been : 


Land Securities 119% 

MEPC 165% 

Town and City 112% 

Trafalgar House 469% 

St Martins 137% 


The growth of funds will have to be 
carefully examined. Since net rental 
income, except for the Target Income 
bond, is ploughed back, there is an 
automatic increase in the value of the 
unit. With Abbey Life, the income is 
annually split off and the investor given 
new units, so that the balancing capital 
summation can be seen. That has been 
i.88% in 1968, 3.68% in 1989 and 
2.17% in 1970 (years to October). 

The regular monthly growth that 
the funds show comes in two further 
ways : the increase in the value of a 
property as the reversion date 
approaches, and “ armchair valua¬ 
tions.” The latter, which might involve 
subjective judgments, should be vetted 
by the independent property valuer 
which all the funds now have to do 
separate valuations once every year, or 
on part of the portfolio every month. 
If there is a tenant with a long lease 
and frequent reviews, then the fund 
has security of income and upside 
potential—and a fully let property, 
even in Manhattan, retains its value. 

If, over a period of time—and none 
of the funds has yet been going long 
enough to judge—the capital growth 
turns out less than anticipated in the 
glossy brochures, and the income less 
than on safe fixed interest stocks, 
property bonds will not have proven 
themselves. It is essential that investors 


Management Co 


Fund 


9S 



be given the information on which to 
judge, and to judge the relative merits 
of competing funds. Disclosure is 
certainly becoming better, and the long 
talked about association of property 
bond managers may actually come 
about and set some much-needed 
standards. 

There is, to some extent, the pro¬ 
tection of reputation. Abbey Life is 
owned by ITT ; Guardian is an old 
established large insurance company ; 
the large and well known unit trust 
management groups have started 
funds-- Target, M&G, Tyndall, Save 
and Prosper. Hearts of Oak is the 
largest friendly society in the country. 
City of Westminster was the insurance 
company to launch property bonds ; 
Irish Life is the largest insurance 
company in Ireland. Noble Lowndes 
is owned by Hill Samuel. Old Broad 
Street Securities is owned by LJnited 
Dominions Trust. Property Growth 
has a scheme with Abbey National 
Building Society. 

Nation Life bonds were started by 
Mr David Rowland and are now con¬ 

Charges Size Min Invest 

Int'l Ann of S-.nqle Con- 

% 7. fund trectual 

Cmn E C 

(approx) (per month) 


trolled by the Freshwater Group of 
property companies, and is the only 
fund to have dose tics with a property 
company. The management is 
ivgrooming the fund in order to try 
to divert the suspicion that such close 
bedfellowship might give rise to. One 
of its more interesting notions is to 
change from front-end load (ie, the 
payment of the management charge 
when investing) to back-end load, 
making the charge on surrender at a 
diminishing rate so that theie is no 
charge after five years. 

Names are not enough. The small 
print must be read : the nature of the 
stand-by guarantees that allow the 
funds to go more liquid than might 
otherwise seem prudent ; the. extent to 
which the fund finances property 
development ; whether the accounts 
are audited as well as the property 
portfolio independently valued ; the 
extent of the life assurance cover. With 
due caution, and an appreciation of 
the fact that the Manhattan lull could 
happen here too, property bonds have 
a lot to recommend them. 

Independent Launch Increase 

property date since 

valuers launch* 


Abbey Life Assurance 

Abbey Prop Bd 

5 0* 

0.375 

45 0 

100 

5 

Richard Bllis 

Sept '67 

4 25 9t 

City of Westminster Assur City of West Annuity 

3 5 

0.375 

1.3 

1000 

— \ 


Sept ’69 

+ 23 3 


City of West Prop 

35 

0 375 

5.0 

45 

- 


Apr *68 

4-31.2 


City of West Soc Prop Units 

35 

0 375 

50 

45 

- 

Various 

Aug '66 

+ 50 2 


City of West Speculator 

50 

05 

06 

50 

— J 


Mar *69 

i 30.Ot 

Growth Property Mgt Co 

Crusade> Growth Prop 

5.0* 

0 25 

1 9 

100 


King & Co 

Apr *69 

+ 90 

Guardian Assurance 

Proppity Bonds 

50 

0 375 

20 

250 

5 

Jones Lang Wootton 

June ‘70 

4 7 2 

Hambro Life Assurance 

Hambro Prop Inv 

5.0 

0 376 

.. 

250 

100" 

Jones Lanq Wootton 

Apr *71 

— 

Hearts of Oak Benefit Soc 

Hearts of Oak Prop 

25 

1 0 

05 

100 

4 

S. Walker 

Ju'ly 70 

+ 1 1 

lnt*'l Life Insurance 

Dover Property 

1 0 

0.5 

20 

500 

10 

Debenham Tewson & Chinnock 

Feb '70 

4 90 

Invest Annuity Life 

Lion Property 

E5 

05 

05 

203 

4 

Knight Frank & Rutley 

July '70 

+ 28 

Irish Life Insurance 

Property Modules 

3.0 

06 

35 

1000 

15 

Jones Lanq Wootton 

Oct '69 

4 15 2 

M&G Group 

Property Fund 

50 

0.375 

— 

100 

5 

Matthews & Goodman 

Mar '71 

— 

Nation Life Insurance 

Nation Property 

ml 

0 375 

1.6 

100 

n/a 

A Savill Curtis & Henson 

July '69 

4 16 8 

Noble Lowndes Annuities 

Hill Samuel Prop 

5 0* 

0.375 

30 

50 

4 

f Fuller Horsey & Cassell 

Nov '69 

1 10 1 








1 Stapleton Martin & Scammell 



Old Broad St Securities 

Merchant Investors 

50 

0 375 

20 

100 

5 

Jones Lanq Wootton 

June ’70 

* 3 2 

Property Equity & Life 

Rbt Silk Property 

5.0 

0 75 

0.3 

200 

4 

Druce & Co 

Oct '70 

♦ l 0 

Property Growth Aeeur 

Abbey Nat Prop Growth 

5.0 

0.5 

1 9 

100 

— 

— 

Feb ‘70 

* 8 0 


Prop Gth Agric Bds 

5.0 

0.375 

— 

500 

— 

A Savill Curtis & Henson 

July "70 

♦ 1 7 


Prop Gth Bas 

50 

0 375 

4.9 

100 

6 

Weatherall Green & Smith 

Apr '69 

t 18 6 

Reliance Mutual Ins 

Relljance Property Bds 

40 

0 375 

1 0 

100 

— 

Hilltor Parker May & Rowden§ 

Sept 70 

4 29 

Save & Prosper 

Property Fund 

5 0 

0 375 

1 0 

100 

5 

Cluttons 

Mar 71 

— 

Target Life Assur 

Target Property Bd 

50 

0 375 

02 

100 

4 

Jones Lang Wootton 

Sept '70 

+ 20 

Tyndall Prop Fund Mgrs 

Property Fund 

30 

05 

1 6 

1500 

10 

Hillier Parker May & Rowden 

Sept '70 

4 36 

Welfare Insurance 

Property Fund 

ml 

1 6 

1 0 

100 

— 

J Trevor & Sons 

Jan *71 

4 1 2 


•offer price, lad justed tor income distribution, tincluded in offer price 5 through Midland Bank Trustee **per annum 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MDOMt ECMMIC KffUMHT IFFICE 

A VACANCIES FOR 

_ECONOMISTS 

NEDO AND STATISTICIANS 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified men and 
women for the following appointments in the National 
Economic Development Office. 

Economists (3 posts) 

1 Economist adviser with theoretical training m and practical 
experience of econometric research It would be desirable 
for applicants to have particular interest in -one or more 
of the following fields of study . investment theory, 
productivity analysis, medium term forecasting and input- 
output 

2 Economist adviser or assistant with research interests in 
either the economics of industry or macro-economic policy. 

3 Economist with experience m econometric forecasting and 
knowledge of agriculture in Europe 

The person appointed will be a member of the Agriculture 
Economic Development Committee'6 secretariat and will be 
responsible for co-ordinating economic forecasts made by 
Various commodity groups workrng on individual products, 
not only with each other, but also within the framework 
of national ocbnomic forecast's. 

The salary range for these posts is £2,000-£4,000 and applicants 
should normally have a degree in economics or a closely related 
subject and should have experience in rosearch, or in teaching 
advanced economics or in economic advisory work. - 

Statisticians (2 posts) 

4 Senior statistician with at least five years' experience, to 
act as second in charge of the Statistics Section , he/she 
would be required to take an important part in advi 9 ing 
the office on statistical techniques, sources, original data 
collection, data processing and should be able t'o undertake 
committee work, project report writing and presentation 
Salary range £2,500-£3,500. 

5 Assistant statistician in support of the post outlined above 
(4) Salary range up to £2,500 

Applecarts for these posts should have a degree in statistics, 
economics with statistics, or econometrics and should have 
experience in research, general economic analysis or industrial 
economics. 

Appointments will normally be for two yeats m the first instance 
and initial salarre9 will be fixed in tho light of qualifications and 
experience within the ranges quoted 

Applications giving full details of age, qualifications and experi¬ 
ence should be sent to : 

Mr P. N. Odell, 

National Economic Development Office, 

Millbank Tower. 

Millbank. 

LONDON. SW1. 

They should include the names of two referees, at least one of 
whom should have recent knowledge of the applicant'9 work. 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5, 95 to 99. 


HORTICULTURAL ECONOMICS/ 
MARKETING RESEARCH 

AN FORAS TALUNTAIS (The Agricultural Research Institute 
<of Ireland) has an attractive opening fai Dublin for an honours 
University graduate in economics, agricultural economics, 
commerce, horticulture or other relevant discipline to study 
the problems of the expanding commercial horticultural 
industry in Ireland. Modern research, including computer, 
facilities. Association with leading research workers In 
Ireland efnd abroad. Salary commensurate with qualifications 
and experience, and can be at senior level. Marriage and 
children's allowances. Non-contributory superannuation 
scheme and provision for widows' and orphans' pensions. 
Special pension arrangements can be made for an FSSU 
member or a member of a suitably Insured pension scheme. 

Further particulars and application form obtainable from 
•the Director, The Agricultural Institute, 33 Merrion Road, 
Dublin 4 (telephone 693222). Latest date for receipt of 
completed application form: May 14, 1971. Applications 
treated with the strictest confidence and employers will 
not be contacted without prior permission. 


The London School 
of Economics 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 
Applications are lnvltetl tor 
appointment from October 1, 
10 il, to a Lectureship In 
Operational Research In the 
Department of Statistics The 
salary scale for lecturers Is 
£1.491 x £133 £ 1,'<67 X £135 

—£1,902 x £138— £2,454 . 

efficiency bar . £2,592 x £135 

£2,727 X £138 £3,417 a 

year plus £100 a year London 
Allowance, together with 
superannuation benefits. In 
assessing the starting salary, 
consideration will be given to 
qualifications, age and experi¬ 
ence. 

Applications should be received 
not later than May 13, 1971, 
by the Arademlc Secretary, The 
london School of Economics 
and Political Science, Hough¬ 
ton Street, London, WC2A 
2AE, from whom application 
forms should be obtained. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Principal Lecturers and 
Senior Lecturers in 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

The School of Management 
providos a full range of courses 
leading to national qualifications 
in Management. 

The School is planning to 
offer a course for the MA 
degree in Management Studies 
of the Counoil for National 
Academic Awards and a range 
of post-experience courses for 
senior and middle management. 
Senior staff ere required to plan 
the curriculum and lead the 
teaching of these courses. 

Applicants should have high 
academic qualifications, experi¬ 
ence, enthusiasm and initiative. 
Research and consultancy is 
encouraged. 

Senior Lecturer : £2,537- 

£2.872 ; Principal Lecturer . 
£2.802 - £3,142 (bar) - £3,567 
(salary scales now under 
review) plus London allowance 
£85 pa. 

Application forms and further 
detai-ls can be obtained from 
the Appointments Officer. Forms 
should be returned by May 7th. 
Kingston Polytechnic. Penrhyn 
Road, Kingston upon Thames. 
Telephone : 01-546 1127. 


Rhodes University 

GRAHAMSTOWN, 
flOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Economics 
and Economic History 


Applications 
the post of 
TURER / 
ECONOMICS 


are Invited 
JUNIOR 
LECTURER 


for 

LBC- 

IN 


The successful applicant will 
be expected to assume duty in 
either July, 1971, or February, 
1972. 


The salary scales are . 
JUNIOR LECTURER - R3.150 

x R150 — R4,200 per annum 
LECTURER : R4.200 x R150 — 
R4.800 X R300 - Rtt.UOO per 

annum (Note : R1 — approxi¬ 
mately 58p stg). 


It is desirable that 
applicants should have special 
qualifications In any branch 
of economic theory, although 
a particular Interest In price 
theory will be an advantage 
Consideration will also be 
given to appropriate teaching 
and research experience. 


A Junior Lecturer is 
appointed for a maximum 
period of three years with the 
possibility of promotion to a 
permanent post of Lecturer 
thereafter. The initial salary 
In either grade will be 
determined according to 
qualifications and experience. 


Further particulars and 

application forme. may be 

obtained from the Secretary- 
Oeneral, Association of 

Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts). 36 Gordon 8quare, 
London, WC1H 0PF. (Tel : 01- 
387 8672), or from the 

Registrar of the University. 


Applications close on May 
24. 1971. 



_1 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments. Business Notices, 
etc., 60p per line. Displayed. 
£10 per single column inch 

Education, Courses, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc., 60p per 
line. Display, £ 10 per single 
column inch 

Phone : 01-930 5155, Ext. 308. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 

£2,580 per annum tax free 

An Inter-fiovernmunlad commodity organisation based on London requires 
an Assistant Statistician. 

He will be ocmotwmrad with ri'Jattetloal data on coffee production, 
consumption:, trade, prims and stocks. 

He wall be required to scrutinise statistical information from many 
sources, prepare tables, routine documents and assist In the analysis 
of sta/'isticad daJta. 

In addition to suitable academic and professional qualifications 
in statistical and econometric methods candidates should have had 
expertrnoe 'in drafting reports and handling correspondence. 

Salary f2,5H0 per oxnum tax free. Additional benefits Include annual 
allowance of flfio for a dependent spouse and fl25* for each 
dependent child, Provident Fund, personal Insurance and six weeks’ 
paid annual Leave 

A good knowledge of EnigHiah hs essential, but applications are 
welcome from non-British citizens since work permit not required. 

Applications, together w«tii a curriculum vJtac .sihould be sent to 
Box 2428 


University of 
Exeter 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 

1 AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
UNIT) 

Temporary Post of 
Investigational Officer or 
Investigational Assistant 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post from candidates 
with a degree or diploma In 
Agriculture, Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics or Economics or, alter¬ 
natively, practical experience 
In one or more ot these llelds 
of work. Unties will include 
assistance with farm surveys 
and costings and the 
preparation and analysis ot 
data for publication The posL 
is tenable for one year 
in the first instance and 
may be renewed annually 
thereafter up to a maximum of 
four years from the date of 
appointment 

Salary scales . Investigational 
Officer -£1,491 x £138 to 
Cl,707 x £135 to £1,902 x 
£138 to £2,040 per annum 

investigational Assistant — 
£1,227 x £93 to £1,320 x £87 
to £1,407 per annum 

Pm i irr particulars available 
from The Secretary of the 
University, The University of 
Exetpr, Northeotr House, The 
Queen’s Drive. Exeter. EX4 4QJ 
Closing date for applications 
is April 23. 1971 Please quote 
reference 1-'33/7023. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Lecturer in 
Economic History 

Applications Invited for this 
post for which quail flcallons in 
American Economic History are 
necessary Salary range of 
£1,491-£3,417 p.a FSSU 
Duties commence as soon as 
possible. Further particulars 
and application forms (return¬ 
able bv April 23rd) from the 
Registrar, The University, 
Manchester, Ml 3 9PL Quote 
reference 71/71/E 


University of 
Dundee 

Applications are invited lor a 
LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUN¬ 
TANCY in the Department of 
Accountancy In the Faculty of 
Law from October 1, 1971. 

Salary scale £1,491-£3,417 with 
placing according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. FSSU , 
grant towards removal of house¬ 
hold effects. 

Applications (six copies, over¬ 
seas one copy) containing the 
names of three referees should 
be lodged bv June 19, 1971, 

with the Secretary. The Univer¬ 
sity, Dundee, DD1 4HN, from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

SSRC DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
SURVEY UNIT 


The Social Science Research Council has set up a Survey Unit 
in London with Dr Mark Abrams as Director. 

Applications are invited for the post of Deputy Director from 
graduates with substantial first hand experience in the organisa¬ 
tion, direction and execution of surveys through all their 
stages from research design tu data analysis. He or she should 
be able to advise social scientists on the planning of their 
survey research and to undertake some teaching on survey 
methodology. 

The salary will be at the appropriate point on the University 
Reader scale C3.789-E4.401 plus C100 London Weighting. The 
SSRC is a recognised institution for (ho purposes of FSSU 

Applications for this post, stating age, qualifications, experi¬ 
ence and the names and addresses of three referees should 
reach the Secretary, Social Science Research Council. State 
House, (Room 1135). High Holborn, London, WC1 by April 23, 
1971, 


ECONOMISTS 


ECONOMETRICIANS 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 

Industrial and Financial Forecasting 

Vacancies have arisen in a City firm for graduates with 
good degrees in Economics, Econometrics or associated 
subjects, to undertake exceptionally interesting and satisfy* 
mg work, offering an opportunity to utilise to a great extent 
the knowledge gained in their economic studies. 

The work covers the intensive study of 'industries includ¬ 
ing economic and structural environment, and the analysis 
of constituent Companies, their product mix and financial 
background. Forecasting of outputs and profits at industry 
and company levels -is undertaken and there is a final 
evaluation of the situation for investment purposes. There 
are opportunities to develop the latest sophisticated 
techniques for forecasting procedures and a computer is 
available. 

The position calls for initiative, imagination, the ability 
to work without close supervision, and a facility for 
writing logical and concise reports for management A 
knowledge of accounting and statistics would be desirable. 

The age limits are approximately 23 to 26. The salary 
will depend on age and qualifications, but will be generous. 
The appointments are progressive and the prospects are 
good. 

Applications with full career details to Box 2427. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Management and Socfal Studies 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS 
IN 

BEHAVIOURAL STUDIES 
ECONOMICS 
QUANTITATIVE STUDIES 

Applications for these posts are invited from honours 
graduates with appropriate academic, business or research 
experience. 

The successful candidates will act as subject leaders for 
their particular discipline and will play a major part in the 
development of the existing CNAA honours degree 
course in Business Studies and in the preparation of other 
courses including a proposed ordinary degree course in 
Business Studies. 

Applicants for the post in Behavioural Studies should 
have 3 special interest in Industrial Sociology. For the post 
in Quantitative Studies, experience in the application of 
quantitative techniques to business or economic problems 
will be expected. In all cases, an ability to contribute to 
the research programme of the department would be 
advantageous. 

The salary for each of these three posts will be on the 
scale £3,050-£3,755. (At present under review ) 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable from 
the Principal, Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, 
Dundee, DD1 1HG, to whom completed application forms 
should be returned not later than April 30, 1971. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Hull 


DEPARTMENT OF 


ECONOMICS AND 


COMMERCE 


Lectureship in 
Economic Statistics 


Applications are Invited for the 
poet of Lecturer in Economic 
Statistics In the Department 
of Economics and Commerce. 
The person appointed will be 
required to teach a course In 
economic statistics for the 
Final Examination of the 
BSc(Econ) and to assist with 
classes in economic statistics 
for the first year Qualifying 


Examination. An interest in 
econometrics would be an 
advantage. Applicants should 
possess an honours degree In 
economics which Includes econ¬ 
omic statistics as a main 
subject. 


Salary will be at a suitable 

F olnt on the scale £1,002 x 
139—£2.992 x £135—£2.727 

X £138—£3,417 plus FSSU 


Applications (six copies) giv¬ 
ing details of age. qualifications 
and experience together with 
the names of three referees 
should be sent by May 14, 
1971, to the Registrar from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained 


University of York 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
AND RELATED STUDIES 

Lectureships 

Applications are invited for five 
additional Lectureships in Eco¬ 
nomics. Economic and Social 
History, and Social and Econo¬ 
mic Statistics In the Department 
of Economics and Related 
Studies from Ootober 1. 1971. 
No special field of Interest is 
called for except In Economic 
and Social History, where It Is 
hoped to make one of the 
appointments In East European 
or Far Eastern economic his¬ 
tory. 

Salaries on the lecturer's 
scale £1,491-£3,417, with FSSU. 

Six copies of applications (one 
only from overseas candidates), 

a ving full details of quallflca- 
ins and experience and nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be 
sent by Wednesday, May A. 
1971, to the Registrar, Univer¬ 
sity of York, Hesllngton. York 
YOl ADD, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 
Please quote reference 12/3036 


University of 
Wales 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OP 
SWANSEA 

Lecturers in the 
Department of Political 
Theory and Government 

Application* are Invited for 
Lectureships In : 

(I) Classical-medieval political 
thought or political theory 

(II) American government and 
politics 

till) Administrative / constitu¬ 
tional history of modern 
Britain 

(lv) The History of thought 
In international relations. 

Appointments will be at the 
lower end of the salary scale 
£1,491-£3,417 per annum, 
plus FSSU benefits 

Further particulars, quoting 
reference number Cl may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University College of Swansea. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 
Olam, 6A2 81'P, by whom 

applications should be received 
by May 14. 1971. 


University of 
Penang 

Academic Appointment 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer in the School 
of Comparative Social Sciences 
in any two of the following 
fields ; Introduction to 
Sociology. Social Stratification, 
Industrial Sociology, Urban 
Sociology, Political Sociology, 
Race Relation and Research 
Methods 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED: 

Applicants for the post of 
Lecturer should have at least 
a good Honours Degree 
(preference to candidates with 
doctorates) with suitable teach¬ 
ing and research experience. 

EMOLUMENTS : 

These are fixed in Malaysian 
dollars (per mensem) and 
US dollars equivalent (per 
mensem) at current exchange 
rates are shown in brackets 

(a) Salary : 

The post of Lecturer carries 
a basic salary which will 
he within the limits of 
9920/11.429 TUB $307/9479) 
depending on qualifications 
and experience. 

(b) Variable Allowance : 

35 per cent of basic salary 
subject to certain maxima 
depending on marital 
status. 

Other Benefits : 


and housing benefits are 
also payable 

Initial Appointment : 

Succcessful applicants may 
he given a three-year initial 
appointment ; thereafter subject 
to satisfactory service their 
appointment may be extended 
for another three years The 
University of Penang Is newly 
established and Is planned to 
develop rapidly over the next 
five years Departing from the 
traditional organisation, the 
University is based on the 
school system Courses in the 
natural sciences are offered 
through the School of 
Biological Sciences, the School 
of Chemical Sciences and the 
School of Physics and Mathe¬ 
matics, while courses in the 
Social Sciences and the 
Humanities are offered through 
the School of Comparative 
Social Sciences afid the School 
of Cultural and Community 
Studies respectively. Courses In 
languages, computer science 
and other professional studlea 
are being organised. The 
academic pattern at the 
University Is aimed at provid¬ 
ing as much flexibility as 
possible for the student in 
nls choice of studies 

Further information Including 
advice regarding the method 
of application and on further 
partlrulars about terms and 
conditions of service should 
be obtained from - The 
Registrar, University of 
Penang. Gelugor, Penang, 
Malaysia 

Applications close on May 31, 
1971 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 

GERMAN ECONOMIST. 26. Five years 
Frankfurt University (Dip in 
Volsklndschaft). Married to English 
girl. Seeks position In England, 
merchant bank or similar with good 
prospect*. Fluent written and spoken 
English (one year London University). 
Box 2429. 

MBA INVESTMENTS Eastern 
American University, Canadian BBc, 
age 23, has studied extensively mutual 
fund performance including corrective 
strategies and general Investment 
decision making. Desires one-year 
position in UK/Europe In investment 
or finance-related field before taking 
position as university professor. 

Available August, 1971. Box 2417. 



Monopolies, mergers—big¬ 
ness in business is danger¬ 
ous, a new policy must be 
evolved : this is the thesis 
of Graham Bannock's con¬ 
troversial new book 

THE JUGGERNAUTS 

Read it and be warned. 
Published by Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson, at bookshops 
now £3.25. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IRAN 


THE NEW MARKET 

British businessman, 42, resident 20 years. Wide experience 
local conditions, own very successful import/export/ 
representation business seeks to assist companies wishing 
to enter this rapidly expanding market including those 
wishing to participate local ventures in manufacturing/ 
mining/licencing. Highest personal and financial references. 
First class office accommodation/services in central 
Teheran business location available, if required. Box 2430. 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, LIMITED 

(Aktleselskabet Det 0 staslatUke Kompagnl) 

Head Office: 2, Holbergsgade, Copenhagen, Denmark 

invite the shareholder itoo subscribe fo>r Kr 51,000,000 now chares In tho 
Company at a price of Kr. 52 50 per shara of Kr 50 The subscription will 
take place from Monday the 19th April to Thursday the 6th May, 1971, both 
dates Inclusive, through Den Danske Landmandsbank, Aktieafdelingen, No. 8, 
Laksepade, DK——1092, Copenhagen K., and Cr4dit Lyonnais, 19, Boulevard des 
Italiens. Haris. Both banka will on application send subscription lists to sha.e- 
holders. 

From Monday the 19th April the same two banks will Issue scrip to existing 
shareholders for a bonus issue of Kir. 31,000,030 shares and for old sharv 
which have been called In by the Company for exchange into other denomina¬ 
tions 

The total amount of scrip for old shares, bonus shares, and new shares 
subscribed for will be exchanged later Into shares according to a separate 
announcement. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

rhis announcement Is neither *n offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy ithese securities The offer Is made only by the (Demsh) proLpoctus " 



HOTELS 
& TRAVEL 


JOHN—TAKE ME TO 
JOHANNESBURG. You can afford two 
weeks—from £172 each. Or shall 
we go to Durban for £195 each ? 

Ply of course ! Phone Cooks now — 
01-491 7434 (24 hour brochure 
service) 



Provident Mind, medical 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


Carrington Viyella 

gf LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman Mr. J. A. Lewando and the Directors' Report 
for the period ended 31st December, 1970 


MERGER The structure and operations 
of the Group have been radically changed 
during the period under review by the 
merger of Viyella International Ltd. 
('Viyella') and the Company then called 
Carrington and Dewhurst Group Ltd. 

('C & D). 

It has already been possible to 
achieve a large measure of integration of 
operation and a new divisional structure 
has been created in which former C & D 
and former Viyella companies have been 
grouped together in accordance with 
their principal activities. There has also 
been considerable rationalistion by the 
closure of unprofitable factories. 

TRADING RESULTS AND 
DIVIDENDS The consolidated profit 
before taxation and special items for the 
period ended 31st December 1970 
amounted to £981.000 (compared with 
£1.264.000 for the twelve months to 
4th April 1970 and £4,194.000 for Viyella 
for the calendar year 1969). 

This is before providing for taxation 
amounting to £637,000, minority interests 
of £47,000, special items of f1,857,000 
and before dividends of £707,000 paid 
to former Stockholders of Viyella. 

The accounts show the respective 
trading results of Viyella for twelve 
months ended 31 st December 1970 and 
C & D for nine months ended 31st 
December 1970. 

The figures show that Viyella and its 
subsidiaries made a profit before 
taxation and special items of £3,755,000 
for the year. There was a good recovery 
in the second half of the year when 
external sales increased by 15% compared 
with the previous year. This was partly 
offset by a loss before taxation and 
special items by C & D and its 
subsidiaries of £2,774,000. 

An interim dividend of 1 % on the 
Ordinary Shares has already been paid. 
The Directors do not feel justified in 
recommending any further dividend for 


the period to 31st December 1970. In 
respect of the twelve months to 4th 
April 1970 a dividend of 4% was paid. 

BENEFITS OF THE MERGER it is 

too early to assess the eventual benefits 
of the merger, since the consequent 
rationalisation will take several months to 
materialise. Nevertheless, it is already 
apparent that the extensive closures 
which have been provided for in the 1970 
accounts are likely to be of considerable 
benefit during 1971. These steps, 
together with a determined effort to 
improve our productivity, may go a long 
way towards offsetting rising costs. 

It is also too early to make any 
prediction about the trading situation in 
1971, although the present trend is 
encouraging. However if we succeed in 
our objective of improving the quality and 
value of our products, increasing 
productivity and operating with lower 
stocks, these measures should have a 
beneficial effect upon the Company's 
return on employed capital. 

PERSONNEL Much thought has been 
given to personnel management, covering 
management recruitment and succession, 
staff training, staff welfare and staff 
amenities. Whilst, in general, conditions 
of work for our employees throughout 
the Group are good, nevertheless there is 
much to be done to improve both 
working conditions and human relations. 

The redeployment of managerial 
personnel resulting from the merger is 
being done in a firm but orderly and 
understanding fashion. During the year 
there has been an excellent relationship 
between management and personnel at 
all levels and close and cordial 
eo-operation between all Divisions of the 
Group and the respective trade unions. 

The Board wishes to thank all 
employees in the Group for their helpful 
and understanding co-operation during 
a difficult period of operation and 
reorganisation. 


TAIPING RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 

The following are extracts 
from the circulate statement of 
the Chairman Mr W. Anderson. 

It (is fitting that the Com¬ 
pany’s Diamond Jubilee should 
be marked with a record profit 
of £i 11 , 325 , some £ 4,800 more 
than in 1968 / 69 , which was 
also a record year for the 
Company. The improvement 
over last year is attributable to 
increased income from trade 
investments and deposit interest. 

The immediate outlook for 
the natural rubber industry is 
rather gloomy. However, as far 
as Taiping 'is concerned, crops 
for the? five months of the cur¬ 
rent year are up to expectation, 
trading conditions for oil palm 
products are good and tribute 
received on tin mining opera¬ 
tions for the first quarter is 
substantially higher than for the* 
corresponding quarter of the 
previous year. 

The Chairman then referred 
to the offer made for all 
the issued share capital of 
Windsor (F.M.S.) Rubber 
Estate Limited and said: The 
directors are confident that the 
acquisition of Windsor will 
materially benefit the Com¬ 
pany's interests. 

The report was adopted and 
a total dividend of 20 % (same) 
approved. 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


CHESS Centre Sale, 
Street. Wl. 01-402 5303 


Harcourt 


BUSINESS ASSESSMENT COMPANY 
Eoonomy and Expansion Consultants 
Full detailed private assessments and 
recommendations. Tel : 0244 23908 
for an appointment. 


SWISS British Centre in Switzerland 
seeks British and Commonwealth 
Partnership with Private School In 
order to create a centre lor 
preparatory studies in Switzerland. 
Please write to Box 2420. 


WANTED for British and Common¬ 
wealth Private 8chool In 
Switzerland, British Headmaster. 
Please send curriculum vitae, photo, 
salary suggestion, earliest starting 
date to Box 2426. 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL 
SERVICES offer the part time or 
ad hoc assistance and/or advice 
of experienced professional 
eoonomlsts/statutlclans. 2 Nottingham 
Street, Wl. Tel : 01-935 3670. 


The Annual General Meeting will be held 
at Grosvenor House, London, on 7th May, 1971 at 12 noon . 

Copies of the Annual Report can be obtained upon request to 
The Secretary, 24 Great Pulteney Street, London Wl R 3DB. 


TOO BUSY or insufficiently 
informed to include COINS in 
your investment portfolio ? 

Delegate with confidence to 
COINQUEST INVESTMENTS (EC) 
P.O. Box 42, Worthing, Sussex 
—it >is in OUR interest to make 
your numismatic portfolio both 
satisfying end profitable. 
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CHAIRMEN’S STATEMENTS 


RICHARDS &WAUINGTON 

(Flam Hire) limited 


GKOWP Ol- ( OMPANII’S 

VC' R. Richards, a i.o.h. Chairman & Managing Director, reports— 

Profit levels recovered 


0 Profits helore taxation tor the yc tr under teview are £1,002,000 

% Group profits in the sec ond hail ol the period recovered to such a 
degree that they weie in excess ol previous comparable periods, 
failing bv a small margin to correct the shortfall in profits for the 
first six months. 


0 The Harthmoving company has now moved into profitability and 
only £i2S,ooo has been transferred from reserves due to tax savings, 
instead of £400,000 as suggested in the mtenm report. 

0 A final dividend ol 30",, is to be paid as forecast, a total of 45 ,J .. lor 
the yeat, against a figure l'oi the previous year ol 60“,. 

0 1971 has started in a veiy encoiu aging way and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the coming years will be veais of great success. 



Copies of the Report ami Aeeounts may he obtained from the 
.SVi rerarv. If 'half Road , lhrmtngham Hi 1 jDY 

THE NATION’S LEADING PLANTS CRANE HIRE GROUP 


ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS LTD. 


Extract from Chairman’s Statement, 1970 

• The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 
31st December, 1970, showed a profit for the year of £296,638 
compared with £548,567 for the previous year. 

% The results for the year have been very considerably' affected by 
a change in the basis of accounting. 'Hitherto, exploration expendi¬ 
ture has been charged against profits of the year in which it has 
been incurred. In order to conform with the treatment now being 
accorded to exploration expenditure in the Oriente for Ecuadorian 
tax purposes, this expenditure has been capitalised and is being 
amortised over five years. Ibis gives rise to a prior years’ 
adjustment of £236,593 (which represents total expenditure for 
1968 and 1969 leas amortisation) after which there is a profit 
available to Shareholders of £533,231 compared with £469,509 in 
1969. 

• Serious repercussions on your Company's profitability have re¬ 
sulted from measures introduced by Government relating to 
taxation, employee profit participation and foreign exchange. The 
preferential rates of income tax previously applicable to petroleum 
companies have been withdrawn, resulting in an increase in your 
Company's effective rate of tax from 13.6 per cenit to over 40 per 
cent. Employee participation in profits has increased from 10 
per cent to 15 per cent. The free exchange market has been 
abolished and the sucre devalued to S/.25 to the U.S. dollar, 
equivalent to S/.61.105 to the pound sterling against S/.50.95 at 
the end of 1969. Special arrangements for provision of foreign 
exchange for the importation of crude oil, designed with the 
object of averting an immediate increase in products selling prifces 
to the public, have gone, some way towards mitigating the effects 
of devaluation on your Company, but other costs, have inevitably 
increased considerably. 

• Your Directors declared a dividend payable on 8th April, 1971, 
of 34p for each Ordinary Share of 50p in respect of no specified 
period. 


Being a great 
international 
bank takes 
more than luck 
andalotof 
branch offices* 

Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices. More than 870 of them. In 29 
countries round the world. 

But It's what they can do for you that counts. 

Normal banking service Is only the start. If 
you're doing business abroad, we can fill you In 
on taxes and legislation-and put you In touch 
with the key people In your field. 

We can advise you on opportunities, warn 
you about problems, and provide an expert, pro¬ 
fessional Intelligence service. Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties in the Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad,theCayman Isles, the British Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and in the United 
Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered. 
Naturally we're very strong In Canada. And we 
operate In exciting new markets like Japan and 
South America, as well. 

If you'd like to know more about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded In 1832, why not give us a call ? 

The man to ring is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office-19/23 
Knlghtsbrldge, London SW1. His telephone num¬ 
ber Is 01-235 1105. 

And we are in the telephone directory In the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. 


THE RANK OFdfe 

NOVA SCOTlAvgV 

Incorporated In Canada with Limited liability 

Offices in- C unada/USA/Alhens/Beirut/Brussels/Dublm/Munich/ 
Piraeus/Rotterdam/Buenos Aires/Mexico City/lokyo; Antigua/ 
Bdhamus/BarbciHos/Caymcin Islands/Dominican Republic/Grenada/ 
Guyann/Br Hondurus/Puorto Rico/St lucio/Trinidfid/ 
Br. & US Virgin Islands and / branches in the United Kingdom 
Subsidiary and affiliated companies-. 
United International Bank ltd,London, England, 
I he Bank of Nova Scotia Jamaica ltd. Bermuda National Bonk ltd, 
The West India Company of Merchant Banker's Ltd, Kingston. Jamaica, 
Madro & Curiel's Bank NV. Netherlands Antilles 
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Sales up 13-6% to £459m 
Pre-tax profits up 15-4% 


to£24m 



"Our Plan for 1971 indicates a further 
improvement in earnings ... I am 
confident about our great Overseas 
interests. In the U.K. the degree of 
success short-term will depend on the 
present serious economic and 
manpower problems facing this 
nation, being reasonably resolved." 


^Z_* 




Chairman 


TRADING RESULTS. In the UK there was a sustained demand for most of the Group's main products, 
and a most encouraging higher efficiency achieved in the utilisation of our assets. 

Overseas trading was good with growing benefits from the substantial capital expenditure of preceding years 

OVERSEAS GROUP. Record sales were achieved of £155m and operating profits were an all time high, 
contributing 54% of total profit. The ovorseas partnerships with their great and growing contribution were never 
more valuable than they are today. 

UK CABLES GROUP which accounted for 28% (last year 27%) of total sales contributed 22*3% (16*4%) of 
operating profit, a notable improvement. 

UK METALS GROUP. Sales to outside customers represented 21% of total Group Sales. Profits also increased 
—a gratifying achievement in a field of traditionally low returns. 

CONSTRUCTION—BALFOUR BEATTY & CO., LTD. Integration of all construction activities, 
spearheaded by Balfour Beatty, has made good progress—sales reaching £79m and contributing 6% of profits. 

GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION. Despite the economic conditions in the USA, General Cable 
Corporation increased its net earnings in 1970 by some 14% and in this first and broken year of the new 
investment (approved in June) BICC enjoyed a small addition to profits. Progress is being made in 
achieving the benefits anticipated from the mutual shareholding. 

Copies of the full statement and the Directors' Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Company at P O. Box No. 5. 21 Bloomsbury Street. London , WC1B 3QN. The 26th Annual General Meeting of 
British Insulated Callender's Cables Limited will be held in London, on Wednesday 12th May , 1971. 



British Insulated Callender's Cables Limited 
constitutes the largest organisation in the world 
srith complete facilities for research, manufacture and 
contracting in transmission and distribution of 
electric energy for power and communication purposes. 
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Canadian Pacific 
90 th Annual Report. 


1970 was a year of tight money and high 
interest rates, of prolonged strikes in key industries 
and of underlying sluggishness in Canadian and 
American economies alike. 

Although monetary and fiscal policies were 
eased during the year, this appears to have had little 
beneficial effect on 1970. Few of the expectations 
that had been held for the year were realized. 

One of the year’s bright spots was the 
exceptional performance of Canadian exports. 
Markets for fuels and minerals, wheat and other 
grains and some manufactured products were 
especially buoyant. This was an important contrib¬ 
uting factor to the rise in rail freight revenues. 

A development on the export scene that was 
less favorable was the freeing of the Canadian dollar, 
which resulted in reduction of revenues from 
export sales. This adversely affected the metals 
and forest products interests of Canadian Pacific 
Investments Limited. 

The summary of earnings of the Company and 
its subsidiaries shows total earnings before extra¬ 
ordinary items of $64.2 million, or $4.24 per Ordinary 
share. These compare with 1969 earnings of $72.6 
million and $4.83 per Ordinary share. Including 
extraordinary items, earnings per share were $4.35 
in 1970 and $5.05 in 1969. 

Dividends on the Ordinary stock increased 
from $3.20 per share in 1969 to $3.25 in 1970, as a 
result of the higher dividend that flowed through from 
Canadian Pacific Investments Limited. 

Net railway earnings, before fixed charges, were 
up 11 % and earnings of both telecommunications 
and CP Bermuda also showed marked improvement. 
These gains, however, were more than offset by 
the results of the other shipping operations, of 
Smithsons Holdings, of CP Air, and Canadian Pacific 
Investments Limited. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

1970 1969 

(in thousands, except amounts por share) 

Summary of Earnings of the Company and 
Its Subsidiaries and of Dividends Paid 

Per Per 

Ordinary Ordinary 




Share 


Sharo 

Earnings of the Company and 
Its Subsidiaries 





Net railway earnings . . . 

$38,392 


$34,635 


Other income. 

18,150 


19,197 


Income before fixed charges 

56,542 


53,832 


Fixed charges. 

27,804 


22.425 


Income from railway and 
miscellaneous sources . . 

28,738 

$1.77 

31,407 

$1.96 

Income (being dividends 
received) from Canadian 
Pacific Investments Limited 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. 

23,649 

1.65 

22,932 

1.60 

Limited. 

1,433 

0.10 

1,433 

0.10 

Total, excluding earnings 
retained by subsidiaries 





and before extraordinary 
items. 

53,820 

3.52 

55.772 

3.66 

Equity in earnings retained 
by subsidiaries. 

10,350 

0.72 

16,858 

1.17 

Total before extraordinary 





items. 

64,170 

4.24 

72,630 

4.S3 

Extraordinary items 
(C.P.R. - Nil). 

1,507 

0.11 

3,153 

0.22 

Total . 

$65,677 

$4.35 

$75,703 

$5.05 

Dividends Paid 

On Preference stock - 4% . 

t 3,311 


$ 3,329 


On Ordinary stock 

From railway and 
miscellaneous sources . . 

$21,499 

$1.50 

$21,499 

$1.50 

Flow-through from Canadian 
Pacific Investments Limited 

23,649 

1.65 

22,932 

1.60 

Flow-through from Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited . 

1,433 

0.10 

1,433 

0.10 


$46,581 

$^2S 

$45,864 

$3.20 




IOI 












IO*J 
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BANCA NAZIONALE 
DEL LAVORO 


Condensed Statement of Condition of the Bank and its Special Sections 

as of 31st December, 1970 


LIABILITIES 

Capital and Surplus . 

Deposits. Bonds in circulation, etc. 

Guarantees. Acceptances. Confirmed Letters of Credit, etc. 

Other Liabilities . 

Net Profit . 


(In Pounds 

31-12-1970 


Depositors of Securities 


121.775.153 

4.460.825.056 

407,282.319 

456,401.640 

6.892.775 

5,453.176.943 

2.008.620.130 

7,461.797.073 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from Banks . 572,565,839** 

Government and other Securities. 560,041,343 

Loans. Discounts and Correspondents . 3,708,399,167 

Customers' Liabilities for guarantees, acceptances, etc. 407,282.319 

Other Assets . 187,108,929 

Investments in Subsidiaries and Affiliates. 17,450,869 

Bank Premises and other Real Estate Properties . 328.477 

5.453,176.943 

Securities deposited. 2,008,620,130 


7,461.797.073 


Sterling)* 

31 12-1969 

100.123,463 

3.627.664.608 

373,315,980 

520.957.403 

6,243.615 

4,628.305,069 

1.472.002.378 

6.100.307.447 


393.907,884 

555.002.022 

3,101,333,548 

373,315,980 

187.574.120 

17,014.621 

156,894 

4,628.305.069 

1.472,002,378 

6.100,307.447 


"Equivalent of the Italian Lire amounts converted at the year end official rate of exchange. 

**0f which 15.898.479 due by capital subscribers. 

HEAD OFFICE: ROME 

Branches throughout Italy, in New York and in Madrid 
Affiliated Bank in Zurich: Lavoro Bank A.G. 
Representative Offices in Brussels, Buenos Aires, 

Caracas, Frankfurt a/M, London, Montreal, Paris, 

Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Singapore. 

U.K. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

Barrington House, 59 Gresham Street, London EC2V 7HA 


bi 








£ 
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Hade 

Indemnity 

Company Limited 

The Era of the big failure and the importance of 
Credit Insurance Protection 


The 53rd Annual General Meeting of Trade 
Indemnity Company Limited will he held on 
May 6th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the C hairman, Mr. F. E. I*. 
Sandilands, C.B.E. 

Accounts. Our gross premium earnings again 
increased in 1970 to £4,575,007. This exceeded 
last year’s record figure by JC5.18.737 or 13-3 
per cent. After reinsurance and brokerage 
deductions, the premium retained by the com¬ 
pany was £1,625,060. This was £I6S,468. 01 
11-3 per cent, more than a year ago. Gross 
claims paid, less salvages, were much higher 
in 1970 at £2,079,509 as compared with 
£1,620,445 in 1969. I his was due to heavier 
than usual claims paid on 1968 and previous 
years' account and to claims on the 1970 
underwriting account which begun to increase 
significantly, particularly in the wool trade, 
towards the end of the year. 

The 1968 undet writing account closed at 
31 Deccmbei 1970 with a credit balance of 
£275.886 which has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. I his shows a reduction 
of £162,718 from the exceptional figure of 
£438,604 for 1967 account a yeai ago but it is 
still satisfactory. 

The 1969 underwriting account has 
improved its relative position through 1970 
and its credit balance after two years at 
'.438,622 is better by £38.172 than the corres¬ 
ponding figure on 1968 underwriting account 
a year ago. 

The 1970 underwriting account, although 
earning record premium, is suffering from the 
times through which we arc passing. Sub¬ 
stantial losses in the wool trade and. to a lesser 
extent, the building and contracting trade, 
coupled with an increase in management 
expenses, have resulted in the balance at the 
year-end being reduced to £120,052 as 
compared with £171,854 on the 1969 under¬ 
writing account at the end of the previous year. 
Unfortunately, this is not all. because the 
Rolls-Royce I imitcd failure has occurred 
since the year-end and the greater part of loss 
arising from it will attach to the 1970 under¬ 
writing account. 

Our gross involvement amounts to approx¬ 
imately £2 million but 1 do not expect that 
our share of this loss will be greater than 
£100,000 after reinsurance, which is spread 
over many reinsuring companies. Even so, 
this is the largest single failure which the 
company has sustained and. although there is 
still a great deal of premium to he earned on 
and credited to the 1970 underwriting account, 
it is unlikely that it will produce an ultimate 
profit comparable with that which we arc 
now reporting. 

The profit and loss account has been 
credited with the profit from the 1968 under¬ 
writing account of £275,886 plus the franked 
investment income of £35,234 and interest and 
other income of £94*,960, making a total of 
£406,080. Corporation tax debited amounts to 
£161,000. which leaves a balance of £245,080 
to be carried down. The addition of the 
balance on the protit and loss account of 



£378,139 brought forward from 1969 gives a 
total disposable balance of £621,219 as com¬ 
pared with £658,139 a year ago. 

Quite apart from the incidence of the Rolls- 
Royce collapse, the immediate economic out¬ 
look is not good and, us a precautionary 
measure, your directors have transferred 
£50.(XM) from the profit ami loss account to 
the credit of the 1970 underwriting account. 
In addition, a further sum of £50,000 has been 
transferred from the profit and loss account to 
the credit of general reserve to increase the 
figure of that account to £5^0.000 Out of the 
then balance ot £521,219. your directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 30 
per cent on the issued share capital of the 
company at a gross cost of 1180,000. 

Australia. Our progress in Australia during 
1970 has continued satisfactorily. Annual 
premium income is now approaching £250.000 
and is growing steadily. 

General. Lust year the main factor 
governing our fortunes and. indeed, those of 
the entire home economy, was the sharp rise 
in industrial prices and costs. This gathered 
momentum from June onwards as, in the wake 
of the substantial wage increases granted in 
earlier months, consumption forged steadily 
ahead of production. Higher prices inevitably 
had a marked effect on our premium and 
turnover figures, and this is demonstrated by 
the fact that our rate of premium growth 
increased from 11 per cent per annum in the 
first six months to 15 per cent per annum in 
the second half of the year. 

The revival in consumption also showed 
up in our claims and collection figures as the 
year progressed. Thus, an increase of nearly 
7 per cent in the number of failures notified to 
the company in 1970 concealed a rise of some 
21 per cent in the first half of the year and a 
fall of 7 per cent in the second. In the latter 
period there was a marked reduction in 
failures in the retail and wholesale sector in 
general and in furniture and upholstery in 
particular, although there was still a significant 
number of failures in wool textiles during 
these months, which involved us in substantial 
liability. Collections similarly rose in value by 
28 per cent in the first six months, only to fall 
by 6 per cent during the remainder of the year. 

The other major contribution to the 
company’s growth in 1970 came from new 
business, which easily passed the earlier 
record established in 1967. If due allowance is 


made for policies discontinued, the net gain to 
our portfolio last year was substantially 
greater than m cither of the two previous years. 

The effect of higher prices and new 
business can best be seen in the total turnover 
of transactions underwritten in London and 
Melbourne, which increased last year by 
nearly II per cent to £3,186 million. 

Our overseas business continued to keep 
pace with our over-all growth last year and 
the volume of such transactions, including 
business written in Melbourne, reached a total 
of £260 million, or just over 8 per cent of all 
turnover insured. 

lessons of a Major Failure. Mv earlier refer¬ 
ence to a diminishing number of failures in the 
second half of 1970 should not be taken to 
imply that pressure on our claims department 
was thereby relieved. Indeed, the contrary was 
the case because failures were generally larger 
and thus involved a greater number of policy¬ 
holders. You will recall that a year ago I 
mentioned the tendency for major failures to 
increase and the opening months of 1971 have 
now' seen the collapse of Rolls-Royce Limited. 

What arc the lessons that a major failure 
of these proportions holds for the business 
community ? I think there arc at least four. 
Firstly, there is no such thing as a ’blue chip* 
buyer on whom credit insurance cover can be 
regarded as unessential. The second lesson is 
that a failure, even of this magnitude, can still 
happen overnight—especially if it takes the 
form of a receivership- with little or no prior 
warning to the creditors concerned. Again, 
accounts and press reports published on the 
buyer cun mislead the business community as 
to his true financial position, especially when 
the results of substantial expenditure on 
research and development cannot be readily 
assessed. Finally, the repercussions of such a 
failure arc immense, leading to numerous 
other failures in sectors far beyond that in 
which the original failure occurs. Credit 
insurance protection is the only answer to 
imponderables such as these —a fact which 
more and more businesses in many trades and 
industries are now coming to appreciate for 
the first time. 

The Future. As to the future, my immediate 
concern is at the continuous erosion of the 
margins and liquidity of companies of all 
shapes and sizes by mounting costs and prices. 
1 trust that the current year will sec at least the 
beginning of a solution to the inflationary 
problems which beset our economy; they arc, 
of course, themselves inseparable from the 
problems of achieving higher productivity 
and, through it, greater production. I earnestly 
look forward to the time when I am able to 
report that Trade Indemnity’s main impetus 
for the preceding year has been derived not 
from higher prices stemming from higher 
costs, but from a healthy growth in national 
output which has been fully reflected in our 
own figures of turnover insured In the mean¬ 
time, conditions such as we have been 
experiencing recently can only lead to an even 
greater demand for our facilities over the 
months to come. 
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In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 







The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAO OFFICE: /, NISHI 3-CHOME. ODORI. SAPPORO, JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6 . Tori 1-chorne, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

New York Representative Office: 

80 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 



Lancaster Carpets & 
Engineering Limited 


195% Increase in Profits 


Points from the Report and Accounts end the Review by the 
Cheirman, Mr. £. S. Hammett. C.Eng., F.i.Mech.E., F.i.Prod.E., for 
the period ended 2nd January 1971. 


1970 1969 

Turnover £10.919.944 £8.844.000 

Pre-tax profit 1.303.989 441.925 

Taxation 559.459 192.852 

Ordinary dividend 30%* 30% 

*On increased Capital 

# Substantial advance in 1970. Sales up by 2314% and profits by 
195% 

# Ordinary dividend maintained at 30% on capital increased by 1 
for 4 scrip issue, effectively a 25% increase 

# Lancaster Carpets Limited greatly improved profitability a direct 
result of planned expansion and the development, during 
previous years, of superior manufacturing techniques. 

# Priest (Lindley) Limited, producers of high quality synthetic 
carpet yarns, contributed record sales and profits. 

# The Motor Gear 81 Engineering Co. Limited increased turnover 
by 21% and profit by 62%. The trading position is strong. 

# Carpet trade expected to expand in 1971 and the Engineering 
Division to maintain its high standard. 


Lancaster 


Priest (Lindley) 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

British funds 


Price. 

April 

6 

1971 

Price, 

April 

14 

1971 

Net red 
yield. 
April 14 
I97IJ, 

Gross red 
yield. 

April 14 

1971 

*P 

100*14 

96 

Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

19/1 

I00*» 

100*17 

3 555 

5-925 

94*i 

85*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

94*. 

94*. 

4 810 

6 080 f 

77'*. 4 

65*. 

British Electric 3 %% 

1976-79 

76*. 

75' 1 * 

5 730 

7-355 / 

102 

91*4 

Treasury 8 '*% 

1980-82 

100 *. 

100 *. 

5 175 

8 710 1 

99 

90” j. 

Treasury 8 %% 

1984-86 

97*. 

97*. 

5-460 

9 065 

82'. 

74 

Fundlng 6 , i% 

1985-87 

79V 

79V 

5 890 

8 910 / 

54*. 

44*4 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

52 7 . 

52*. 

6 485 

8 365 f 

74*i* 

66 *. 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

70*. 

69’. 

6 NO 

9 265 

I0I ,J .4 

91*4 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

99'. 

94'.* 

5 825 

9 550 

48% 

40*. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

45*4* 

45*.* 

6 155 

8-205 1 

82*4 

70 T . 

Treasury 6 * 4 % 

1995 98 

74*4* 

74V 

5 980 

9-370 / 

66 *. 

58 

Treasury 5’.% 

200 B-I 2 

61'. 

61'. 

5 800 

9 205 1 

42*. 

35'. 

War Loan 3*.% 

after 1952 

39'. 

38*. 

5 550 

9 380 f 

30 

25*4 

Consols 2 '.% 


27'i 

27*. 

5 490 

9-160 f 


Eurobonds 


Ameribas 7*«% 

ASEA 8 %% 

Beecham 8 * 4 % 

Calsse Nationals des Tel 8 % 
Carlsberg 8 * 4 % 

Corning International 8 '*% 
Fsso 8 % 

General Mills 8% 

J Lyons 8 * 4 % 

Ontario Hydro 8 * 4 % 

Oslo 8 %% 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8 %% 
Plessey 8 %% 

Quebec Hydro 8 %% 
Transocean Gulf 8% 


Prices. 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

April 14, 

on 

April 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

14 



Banks, other financial 



275'. 

215 

Algemenc Bank 

FI 267 3 

7*. 

6-4 

61 8 

48-7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI AO -6 

■4 0 6 

5-7 

336*4 

200 

Aust A NZ Bank 

280p 

168*4 

3 

3 6 

69*4 

48*4 

Bank of America 

% 

2 7 

481*4 

300 

B of Ireland 

3l5p 


4-4 

760 

700 

B of Montreal 

726p 

f 16 

4-3 

116*4 

98 

B Nac de Mexico 

P 98 

- 15*. 

6 1 

461 '4 

266*4 

B of NS Wales 

3l8p 

i 3 

2 9 

440 

337'i 

B of Scotland 

425p* 

Fr B2360 

1 10 

4 5 

2460 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

20 

4 8 

294 9 

221 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 246 

3 

3 9 

71*. 

55*. 

Bankers Trust 

$64*4 

6'. 

4 4 

452 

327*. 

Barclays 

44 Ip 

1 8 

3 6 

364 

275 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

364p 

! II 

3 6 

286*4 

178*4 

245p 

£IO*s* 

13 

4-0 

II 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

'■ 

2-7 

78*. 

48*4 

Charterhouse Group 69p 

Chase Manhattan 855*. 

• 2 

5 6 

61*. 

37*i 

2*4 

3 6 

69 

45*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

$65 

3*4 

4-4 

345 

179 

Commerzbank 

DM 257*. 

- 4 2 

3 3 

187 

155 3 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 174 

1 2 

2-4 

539 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 408 

4 

4 7 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3415 

125 

2-3 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 355 

} 6% 

2-6 

327 

186 

Dresdncr Bank 

DM 270 

1-4 

3 3 

78*. 

56 

First Nat City 

$72'* 

2*4 

3 6 

261 

205 

Fuji 

Y 260 

-1 

2 3 

260 

I67'i 

Hambros 

235p 

2 

3-0 

104*. 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

89p 

3 

4 2 

39 3 

3*4 

IOS Mgnt 

$3*4 



II*. 

9*i 

Hongkong A Sh 

£11*. 

\ *4 

30 

205 

122** 

Klelnwort Benson 

I65p 

5 

3-6 

6400 

5470 

Kredletbank 

Fr B6400 

i-50 

2-6 

337 

22fl 

Kundenkredlt 

DM 328'. 

1 % 

3-0 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'lnd 

Fr B 1740 

5 

4-6 

445 

310 

Lloyds 

430p 
t $73*. 

412 

3 3 

78 

52 

Manuf's Hanover Ts 

». 

4 3 

91400 

67800 

Mediobanca 

L 76000 

560 

1 4 

168 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

I67p 


3-6 

188*. 

406 

93*4 

287*. 

Mercury Secs 
Midland 

I34p 

394p 

Y 180 

1 

I 6 

2 2 

4 0 

200 

135 

Mitsui 


2 8 

144 

113 

Montagu Trust 

& 

31 Op 

1 3 

2 3 

73 

325 

50*4 

242’t 

Morgan J P 

Nat A Grindlays 

1*. 

-15 

3 9 

4 7 

2-94 

2-08 

Nat Australasia 

$A2 84 

+ 0 01 

3-9 

126 

65 

Nat Com Grp 

I2l'ip 

-l 1*. 

3 7 

442 

256*4 

Nat West 

420p 

2 

3 7 

160 

127*. 

Norsk Credltbk 

w. 

H 

7 0 

12% 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

F'> 

2 9 

580 

300 

Schraders 

505p 

10 

1-8 

245 

192*. 

Slater Walker Sees 

237p 

Fr B 3045 

4 

3 2 

3115 

2595 

Soc Gen de Banque 


4 3 

14900 

12525 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B 13900 100 

4 9 

252 

I57't 

Standard A Chart 

237p 


4 8 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr 315 

3 

3-6 

272 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y 252 

-IS 

2 4 

3325 

2475 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3325 

f 55 

2-4 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 4100 

1-60 

2-4 

360 

207*. 

Union Discount 

350p 


5 3 

166 

134 

United Dom Tst 

I64p 41 

is 

3-6 



Insurance 




62*. 

32*. 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$61*. 

-1 4% 

2-6 

570 

305 

Allianz Verslch 

DM 385 

4 

2-3 

96050 

59400 

Ass Generali 

L 62480 

f 180 

0-9 

379 

251*4 

Comm Union 

374p 

1-4 

41 

343 

230 

Eagle Star 

333p 

1 

3 3 

147 

75 

Gen Accident 

I32p 

10 

4 3 

204 

118*4 

Gdn Royal Exch 

191 p 

4 

3-9 

268 

170 

Legal A General 

258p 
-FI 75-4 

f6 

3-6 

112 2 

67-8 

Nat Nedrlandn 

15 

2-7 

260 

178*4 

Pearl 

238p* 


4-2 

206 

121*4 

Phoenix 

202p 

"a 

4-2 

I67*> 

107*. 

Prudential 

I55p* 

13 

3-5 

320 

191*4 

Royal 

3l6p 

-M 

4-2 

375 

236*4 

Sun Alliance 

370p 

Y 198 

t-2 

4-0 

228 

105 

Taisho Mar A F 

-7 

2-8 

343 

203 

Toklo Marine 

Y 329 

-I 8 

1-7 

6100 

4100 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4510 

IS 

3-7 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

April 14, 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

April 

14 

115*. 

74% 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

113p 

12 

3 9 

88*. 

53 

Anheuser-Busch 

$88% 

13% 


118 

95 

Bass. Charrington 

1I6'.p 

1 1% 

3 8 

164-2 

100 

Bols NV 

FI 161 7 

2-5 

2-2 

106 

88% 

Courage 

lOSp 

I39%p 

14 

3-6 

145 

99 

Distillers 


4-4 

56*. 

38*4 

Distill Seagrams 

$54% 

-% 

2 2 

440 

204 3 

Dortmund Union 

DM204 4 


4 9 

I57'i 

113*4 

Guinness 

I47p 

+2 

4-4 

258 4 

170-8 

Helneken 

FI 254 6 

4-0 9 

1-4 

77 

57 

IDV 

66p 

2 

4-S 

224 

166 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 225 

S 

3 4 

19 

14% 

Nat Distillers 

$18*. 


5 0 

387 

230 

Scottish A Newc 

378p 

+ 1 

3 2 

97*i 

68% 

Sth African Br 

83 p 

14 

3 9 

105 

73% 

Watncy, Mann 

I02p 

1 1% 

4 7 

62 

43*. 

Whitbread ‘A* 

60'ip 

1 1% 

4 6 

275 

178*4 

Building, building materials 
Assoc Portland 274p 

16 % 

3 1 

I47'i 

101% 

BPB Industries 

I20%p 

$44% 

1 4 

5 0 

76% 

40 

Boise Cascade 


0 6 

173*. 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

I29p 

Fr 232 3 

9 

3 9 

271 

229 1 

Ciments Lafarge 

3-2 

4 2 

2030 

1570 

Clmcntrrles Brlq 

Fr B 1995 

5 

5 4 

I48'« 

103 

Costaln 

119p 

4 

4 6 

114*. 

90*. 

Eng China Clays 

I00p 

1 1% 

2 6 

30100 

20510 

Italccmcnti 

L 23510 

970 

2 1 

ISO 

97*. 

Laing ‘A’ 

London Brick 

I28p 

4 

2 3 

69*. 

36% 

69p 

'• 

5 5 

72*. 

35% 

Marley 

64p* 

2 

2-3 

2l8<i 

175 

Pllklngton Bros 

218'tp 

+ % 

4 6 

74*. 

41% 

Red land 

73p 

f% 

3 4 

134*. 

106 

Rugby Portland 
Steetley 

131 p 

L2% 

2 7 

I44*» 

114 

144'ip 

4 8 

3 6 

197*1 

122% 

Tarmac 

I65p 

16*. 

5 2 

I97'i 

145 

Taylor Woodrow 

I89p 

3 

3 2 

155 

106 

Wlmpey 

I22p* 

1 13 

1 9 

157 

126*4 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV A' I56p |6 

4 6 

75 

25% 

CBS 

$43*4 

! 4*4 

3 2 

290 

155 

Granada 'A' 

284p 

1 1 

3 5 

172 

115 

Grand Metropolitan I67p 

1 

1 8 

44% 

19*4 

Holiday Inns 

$42*i 

*4 

0 5 

458*. 

317% 

Lyons 'A' 

443p 

\ 13 

2 7 

181*4 

108*4 

Trust Houies-Forte 

I35p 

4 

3 7 

109 2 

70 1 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 88 1 

-0 9 

4 5 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L 966 


5 1 

37*4 

22% 

Amer Cyanamid 

$34 

t-% 

3 7 

215 

128-7 

BASF 

DM 156'. 

| 1-2 

7-0 

178% 

114 2 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

DM 140 

-1 

5 7 

2930 

2170 

Fr S 2870 

-10 

0 8 

90*4 

59% 

Dow 

$90 

F 2*. 

2 9 

144*4 

92*. 

Dupont 

$144 

f 2% 

3-5 

297*. 

I67<i 

Flsons 

254p« 

1 2 

4-1 

35% 

20*4 

W R Grace 

$32 

1% 


260*. 

154*4 

Hoechst 

DM 181% 

4 9 

5-5 

290 

210% 

ICI 

254p 

1 

5-4 

204% 

116*4 

Laporte 

& 

1 5 

5-0 

43% 

28*4 

Monsanto 

J 2% 


1129 

774*4 

Montecatlnl-Edlson 

L 792 

+ 1 

70 

630 

227% 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 530 

15 

2-1 

263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 227% 

5 2 

4-3 

2900 

2550 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2795 

15 

5-1 

162-9 

131 

St Gobain 

Fr 145-2 

4 3 

4-4 

420 

258 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 302 

4-H 

2-8 

49*. 

29*. 

Union Carbide 

$49*. 

-M% 

4 0 

4990 

3880 

Coal A steel 
Arbed 

Fr B 4990 

4-25 

6-0 

30% 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$22*« 

-1% 

5-4 

17-60 

11-20 

Broken Hill Ply 

$A 14-55 

0-05 


180 

133-8 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 161 2 

|0-3 

5-0 

695 

465 

Flnslder 

L 465 

-IS 

9-7 

IS0-I 

119-3 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 139 

-1 

7-2 

204 

165 

Kr 181 

-2 

6 6 


Last week's 
prices 


1978 101'*-2% 

1986 96-7 

1986 97-8 

1986 94V5*. 

1986 98 9 

1986 100-1 

1986 97*4-8*4 

1986 95 * 4 - 6*4 

1986 98*4-9*« 

1986 98'*-9 , i 

1986 94%-5% 

1986 93**~4*4 

1986 93*4-f% 

1986 94*«-5*4 

1986 96-7 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stock* 

Price, 

April 14. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

T 

91 

60*. 

Hoesch 

DM 79 2 

-0 3 

6 3 

108-7 

70% 

Hoogoven 

FI 75-7 

1 9 

5-3 

180*7 

138 

Manneimann 

DM 154-8 

3*i 

7-2 

61 

51 

Nippon Steel 

Y 59 

t-4 

8 5 

I42'i 

81-2 

Rhelnstahl 

DM 93 1 

2 4 

6 4 

109*1 

73-1 

Thyssen Hueue 

DM 89 

1 

7 9 

231 

160-3 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 196 1 

6-9 

5 2 

39*i 

28*i 

U§ Steel 

$33*« 

t% 

7-2 

131% 

101% 

Uslnor 

Fr 119 6 

3 2 

5-7 

120 

79 4 

Wendel Sidelor 

Fr 82*i 

1% 

9 6 



Electrical, electronics 



235 

160 

AEG Telefunken 

DM I85'i 

-3% 

4 3 

244 

158 

ASEA 

Kr 228 

3 

4 3 

140 

122 

BICC 

I39p 

f-9 

5-0 

483*1 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr 424'i 

1% 

3 3 

75 

46*. 

Chloride Electric 

58'ip 

1 % 

6 8 

8l'i 

25% 

Comsat 

$80*. 

•4 


385 

165 

Decca 

I95p 

4 

4 7 

282*1 

163 

EMI 

I77p 

i 1 

4 9 

177 

104 

Electrolux ‘S' 

Kr 141 

5 

5 5 

279 

196 

LM Ericcson B‘ 

Kr 265 

5 

2 1 

120 

60*i 

General Electric 

$120 

. 3% 

2 3 

116 

90 

GEC 

MOp 

3 

3 3 

35*. 

20*. 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$34% 

‘ % 

4 4 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 141 

120 

4-3 

152 

65% 

Honeywell 

$111% 

•• 


50 

27 

Hoover 

$50 

1 1% 


387 

223 

IBM 

$358*4 

2% 

1 3 

175 

116 

Int Computers 

I68p 

I 12 

6 7 

I32*i 

79*i 

Machines Bull 

Fr 97 2 

1 6 


827 

325 

Matsushita 

Y 581 

1 36 

17 

712% 

585 

Philips 

635p 

1 17 

3-1 

224* 4 

100 

Plessey 

M2p* 

2 

4 5 

36% 

18% 

RCA 

$36% 

4 % 

2 7 

95 

61% 

Redlffusion 

88p 


4-7 

242'i 

130 

Reyrolle Parsons 

I45p 

* 5 

10-3 

259’i 

178 

Siemens 

DM 213% 

5*. 

3 7 

4160 

2000 

Sony 

Y 4160 

1 200 

0-4 

40*. 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$37', 

t-1% 

1 3 

I34*i 

61% 

Texas Instruments 

$107*4 

- 1 


I82'i 

125 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 140 9 

4 1 

2-8 

332*i 

202*i 

Thorn Electrical 

31 Op 

1 8 

17 

no 

64 

Toshiba 

Y 79 

l 7 

6 3 

51% 

31 

Western Union 

$46*. 

1 % 

30 

87*. 

53% 

Westmghouse 

$87% 

> 6*. 

2 1 


Engineering, shipbuilding 


187', 

115 

Acrow 'A' 

I7lp 

^6 

2 6 

232 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 208 

17 

2 4 

80*. 

51 

BSA 

62%p 

|2 

4-0 

257*. 

182% 

Babcock A Wilcox 

232p 

8 

4 3 

172% 

52 

John Brown 

112p 

! 4 

10-3 

2135 

1360 

Brown Boveri 'A* 

FrS 1545 

1 15 

3 2 

80*. 

54*. 

Cohen 600 

63*«p 

3 

6 5 

51% 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

46p 

1 4% 

2-2 

189-8 

136% 

Demag 

DM 185 

1 

4-3 

31% 

17*. 

B Elliott 

26*tp 

> 4% 

4-7 

90 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

84p 

1 1 

8 3 

332*i 

271 

GKN 

328p* 

- II 

3 9 

210 

135 

Gutehoffnungs 

DM 168 

3% 

4-1 

35 

I2*> 

Hariand A Wolff 

23 %p 

s 8 


61% 

31% 

Head Wrfghtson 

36%p 

-1 

6 8 

53% 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

40p 

1 


99 

68 

IHI 

Y 93 

f 2 

6 5 

32% 

B*. 

Inter Combstn 

I2%p 

- 1*4 


112 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

92p 

1 1 

3 9 

51% 

11*4 

Laird Group 

26p 

-1 % 


239 9 

164 

MAN 

DM 204 

6 

4 4 

112% 

56 

Mather A Platt 

6I P * 

t 2% 

4-6 

322't 

277 

Metal Box 

284p 

H 

3 9 

91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 88 


6-8 

132% 

81*4 

Morgan Crucible 

I22p 

i 2 

4-3 

442 

295 

SKF B* 

Kr 413 

14 

3 0 

47% 

26*4 

Serck 

37%p 

l-% 

4-0 

153% 

123 

Simon Enging 

I48p 

f 1 

5 1 

60 

33% 

Stone-Platt 

40p 

IS*. 

6 2 

42't 

18 

Swan Hunter 

22p 

1 

(") 

3560 

3400 

Suiter 

FrS 3560 

> 135 

3 9 


This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

101-2 

7 42 

95*4-6*4 

8 89 

96*4-7*4 

8-52 

94*4-5% 

8 52 

97*4-8*4 

8 83 

100-1 

8 33 

97**-8'i 

8-13 

95-6 

8-42 

98*4-9*4 

8-77 

98*4-9*. 

8 23 

94-5 

8 80 

93-4 

9-18 

92*4-3% 

9-21 

95-6 

8 67 

967 

8 30 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Ysmelehl Securities Co.; and The Rrst Boston Corporation • Ex dividend. I 1 Ex capitalisation. J Ex rights, t Ex ell (f) Ret yield. (I) To latest date, 
(n) Interim since reduced or passed. $ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 40p In £. •■J* 
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Price*. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 
April 14. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

April 

14 

380 

297*. 

Tube Investments 

344p 

: 28 

5 2 

28 

11*4 

US Industries 

127 

1 2% 

2 2 

156'. 

55 

Vickers 

69p 

• 1 

14-5 

122% 

55 

Weir Group 

64%p* 

% 

8 5 

237', 

206 

Tlios W Ward 

2l4p 


7 0 



Food, pharmaceuticals 



353*4 

142*. 

Allied Suppliers 

264p 

, 1 

3 3 

55 

39*. 

Assoc British Foods 49p 

■ % 

3 5 

52'. 

30 

Assoc Fisheries 

43 p* 

i 1 

7-6 

101*4 

62*4 

Avon Products 

sioo*. 

1 1% 

1 1 

270 

171*4 

Beechsm Group 

269p 

1 6 

1 9 

230 

156 8 

Beghln 

Fr 170 

i 0 3 

4 3 

242*. 

158*. 

Bovrll 

203p 

2 

5 4 

62'. 

46*4 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ 

58*.p 

t-4% 

4 4 

88'. 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 64*.p 

l 4 

6 2 

49*. 

31*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

849*4 

1-1% 

2 8 

8 86 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA6 02 

-0 10 


71*. 

40*. 

Fitch Lovell 

65p 

1% 

3 8 

44'. 

33*1. 

General Foods 

>41 

> 1 

3 2 

42'. 

24*. 

General Mills 

$34*. 


2 5 

420 

301 

Glaxo 

3l9p 

, 14*. 

2 2 

44*. 

28*. 

Heinz 

$44*4 

% 

2 2 

187500 

126750 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 187500 { 2500 

0 5 

45*. 

32'. 

Kraftco 

843% 

1% 


2560 

1674 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1900 

I 52 

0 8 

5494 

2545 

Motta 

L 2870 

22 


3505 

2680 

Nestl* 

f r S 3500 

120 

1 9 

39'. 

26'. 

Pfi/cr 

838% 

1 1*. 


62*. 

40*. 

Procter Gamble 

861% 

I*. 

2 3 

144*. 

75 

Ranks-Hovls 

lOBp 

, 5 

6 9 

278*4 

188*4 

Reckltt A Colman 

221'.p 

. 16% 

3 9 

5500 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S4400 


1 5 

62*. 

26*. 

Spiders 

32*.p 

; 2 


41 

22 

Swift 

840% 

i, 


144 

95*. 

Tate a Lyle 

I44p 

. 15 

7 0 

90 

63*. 

Unlgate 

88p 

• 2*. 

4 4 

312*. 

187’, 

Unilever 

251 p 

i 15 

3 8 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 101 4 

i 4-4 

5-6 

181*4 

114*. 

United Biscuits 

I57p 

: 2 

4 4 



Motors, aerospace 



67*. 

25*. 

BLMC 

42*.p 

.2 

2 2 

31*4 

12*. 

Boeing 

822*4 

- 1% 


51'. 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

851% 

,2% 

2 3 

35*. 

16*. 

Chrysler 

830*. 

1 1% 

2 0 

129-4 

84*. 

Citroen 

Fr 100% 

2% 


430 

310'. 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 369% 

1 1% 

2 3 

183*. 

124 

Dunlop 

I40p 

7 

6 0 

3546 

2426 

Flat 

L 2466 

! 25 

4 9 

52*. 

34*. 

Firestone Tire 

851 

1 1*. 


62*. 

37*. 

ford 

863% 

> 1 

3 8 

30 

16*. 

General Dynamics 

828% 

• 4*4 


86*. 

67*. 

General Motors 

886*. 

• 2*. 

1-0 

32*4 

21'. 

Goodyear 

832 

t 1% 

2-7 

228*. 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I56p 

6 

8 3 

221 

130 

Honda 

Y 176 

8 

5 1 

370 

135 

Komatsu 

Y 225 

20 

3 8 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

812% 

• % 


367 

156 

Lucas 

I88p* 

- 4 

4 8 

16*4 

8*. 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 11*4 

i % 


37*. 

13 

McDonnell Douglas $34*. 

, '4 


1700 

1064 

Mlchelin 'B' 

Fr 1385 

13 

1-1 

200 

138 

Nissan Motor 

Y 200 

f 10 

40 

25*4 

15*4 

N Am Rockwell 

825% 

f% 


284 4 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr 240 

1 8 

2-9 

3500 

2321 

Plrelll-Spa 

L 2378 

32 


47'. 

I'. 

Rolls-Royce 

I8%p 



141% 

78*4 

Smiths Indust 

I25p 

i 18 

4 4 

245 

160 

Stcyr-Daimler-Puch %229 

• 2 

3 5 

405 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 405 

; 7 

2-0 

40*. 

24 

United Aircraft 

838% 

1 % 


299*. 

I62'i 

Volkswagen 

DM 199 

-7 

4 5 

265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr 169 


2 4 

48'. 

25 

Westland 

35%p 

2*. 

8-5 

67*. 

42 

Wllmot-Breeden 

SI'.p 

r 2*. 

5 8 



Office equipment, photographic 


560 

215 

Canon 

Y 286 

i 9 

2 6 

84 

57*. 

Eastman Kodak 

879% 

*4 

1 7 

656 

365 

Fu|l Photo 

Y 505 

, 78 

15 

1/50 

1352 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1625 

35 

3-7 

205*. 

107'. 

Gestetncr 'A' 

I40p 

_ 

2 0 

778 

372 

Nippon Optical 

Y 460 

r 21 

16 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti 

L 2561 

39 


195 

125 

Ozalld 

I94p 

r 4 

31 

130*. 

51 

Polaroid 

889% 

% 


868 

428*4 

Rank ‘A’ 

868p* 

.70 

1-0 

111*4 

66*4 

Xerox 

8108% 

1% 

0 7 



Paper, publishing 



190 

132 

Borregaard 

Kr 132 

1 

6 0 

280 

134 

Bowater Paper 

I46p 

-*$ 

7 2 

90 

57'. 

Bunzl Pulp 

7lp 

15 

5-9 

35'. 

23'. 

Crown Zellerbsch 

833% 

! >% 

3 6 

135 

102'. 

DRG 

I27p 

1 

5 7 

33*. 

21*4 

MacMillan Bloedel 

SC 26% 

j % 


55*4 

11% 

McGraw Hill 

819 


3 2 

148*. 

105 

News of the World I28p 

-2 

7 3 

160 

80 

Pearson Longman 

I04p 

f-2 

4 8 

276*4 

121 

Reed Int 

I42p 

1 1 

8 8 

388 

25l'4 

WH Smith 'A' 

388p 

i 8 

3-1 

117'« 

57*. 

Thomson Org 

72p* 


9 7 



Proparty 



l 

83*4 

49*4 

Capital & Counties 

69'.p* 


3 1 

630 

425 

Hammcrsons 'A' 

588p 

-1-3 

1-0 

148 

96 T . 

Land Securities 

I40p 

1 

2 7 

80*. 

51*4 

LMS 

80p* 

% 

2-5 

148'. 

86 % 

MEPC 

l4/%p 

i 5% 

2-9 

226*4 

141% 

St Martina 

-2l8p 

1-4 

2 4 

615 

305'* 

SG Immoblllare . 

L 353 


7-1 

128'. 

79*. 

Star (Gt Britain) 

1 IS'ip* 

- J 1 ! 

4 3 

620 

375 

Stock Conversion 

421 p 

1-5 

1-0 


Prices, 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Pricr. 
April 14, 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

April 

. M 

36 

15% 

Transportation 

American Airlines 

836 

i 6% 


220 

142% 

Brit & Comm 


14 

4 8 

72 

50*. 

Canadian Pacific 

1 3% 


270 

97% 

Cunard 

lOBp 

3% 

4 6 

410 

334 

Furness Withy 

350p 

25 

4 3 

21% 

13 

Greyhound 

820*4 

*4 


1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1550 

10 

2 6 

194*. 

106 

KLM 

FI 191 

: 4 2 

4-2 

90 

54 

Lufthansa 

DM 86 


2 3 

125 

100 

Ocean Steam Ship 

lOlp 

22 

6-9 

18% 

8 

Pan American 

818*. 

1 1% 


206% 

148 

P & O Defd 

I48p 

56 

8-4 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Tr S 712 

. 2 

4 2 

26% 

10 

1WA 

$25% 

r 5*. 


39 

12*. 

UAL 

$39 

* 0*. 


539 

320 

Stores 

Bijenkorf 

%429-6 

• 12 6 

4 2 

150 

91% 

Boots Pure Drug 

I46'tp 

* 4', 

2 9 

705 

116% 

Brit Home 

I96p 

2 

3 0 

190 

12/% 

Burton Group 

I89p 

i 8 

2 9 

192 

101% 

Dcbcnhams 

191 p 

4 

5 2 

232*. 

153 

Galcncs Lafayette 

Fr 153 

0 9 


665 

292 

Galerlas Precdo. 

%295 

1 3 0 

3 2 

233% 

175 

Grattan Ware 

206p 

$31% 

1 6 

3 4 

38 

22*« 

Great Atlantic 

i, 

4-1 

307 

246*4 

GU5 'A 1 

291 P 

1 

3-4 

145 

118*. 

House of Fraser 

I45p 

r 1 

4 9 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr B 2045 

5 

4 2 

392 

276 

Karstadt 

DM 388 

• 2 

2 6 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

DM 274 

3 

3 3 

674 

444 1 

La Redoutc 

Fr 456 

19 2 

7-0 

375 

273 

La Rlnasccntc 

L 273 

5 

7 9 

17 

18% 

Marcor 

$35*. 

l 2 

2-3 

337 

292 

Marks & Spencer 

329p 

7 

2 8 

347 

251 

Mitsukoshl 

Y 338 

. 20 

2 7 

4-30 

2 26 

Myer Emporium 

$A 2 45 

, 0 13 


123 

63 

Neckcrmann 

DM III 9 

2-6 

1 8 

292 

146 

Nouvclles Gals 

Fr 147 2 

1 8 

2 7 

68*. 

17*. 

JC Penney 

$68*. 

5% 


221 

136 

Prlntcmps 

F. 139 

2 8 

1-4 

234 

176% 

Provid Clothing 
Sears 'A' 

225p 

■ 3 

3 2 

161 

132% 

I54p 

3 

4 0 

90 

51% 

Sears Roebuck 

$89*« 

1 4*. 

1 5 

83*. 

51 

Tesco Siort-% 

59p 

1 

? 3 

108 

85*. 

United Drapery 

I08p 

2 

4 6 

55*. 

25% 

Wool worth 

$53 

2*. 

7 3 

50*. 

31% 

Textiles 

Burlington 

$44*. 

% 

3 1 

112*. 

70 

Carpets International 79p 

' 3 

8 4 

58*. 

39*. 

Coats Patons 

Sl%p 

1% 

6 8 

151% 

98% 

Courtaulds 

113p 

1 

6 1 

I0S 

91-0 

Doltfus-Mieg 

F, 91 0 

3 6 

3 6 

40*. 

25% 

English Calico 

17%p 

1 

6 7 

4135 

7331 

Snla Vi-cosa 

l 2368 

32 


56 

76 

Stevens. JP 

$14 

% 

7 1 

98 

70 

Teijin 

Y B2 

• 6 

7 3 

167 

105 

foray Ind 

Y 125 

II 

6 0 

56*. 

37% 

Woolcombers 

49p 

1 % 

3-0 

341 

220 

Tobacco 

Brit Amcr Tobacco 

326p 

3 

3 8 

151% 

100 

Gallaher 

MSp 

i 4 

8-3 

80 

64% 

Imperial Tobacco 

78p 

% 

6 1 

68% 

34% 

RJ Reynolds 

$64*. 

3% 


53% 

40*. 

Utilities 

AT & T 

$50% 

i 1 

5 1 

720 

630 

Chubu 

Y 712 

1 16 

7-0 

865 

670 

Chugoku 

Y 715 

1 1 

7 0 

35% 

22*. 

Cons Edison 

$27 

*4 

6 7 

2735 

2220 

EBES 

Fr B 2735 

i 70 

5-5 

1930 

1637 

Intercom 

Fr B 1905 

10 

6-1 

795 

635 

Kansai Electric 

Y 795 

1 45 

6 3 

233*. 

149% 

RWE 

DM 191% 

1 ’. 

4 2 

720 

610 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 710 

1 20 

7-0 

9a 

79 

1 okyo Gas 

Y 92 

. 1 

6-5 

197 

122% 

Investment trusts 

Alliance T rust 

I90p 

1 

3-0 

122 

83% 

Atlas Electric 

117'.p 

% 

3-2 

I03* a 

66*. 

BET Deferred 

95p 

4 

5 3 

88% 

48% 

British Assets 

69%p 

2% 

2-1 

127 

88 

Cable 8 Wireless 

I23*.p 

% 

3-1 

141% 

95 

Foreign & Col 

I30p 

1 

2-2 

128 

85 

Globe Investment 

I23p 

1 

3-0 

109% 

78% 

Industrial & Gen 

I09p 

1 1 

3 9 

52*. 

33% 

Mercantile Inv 

47%p 

t *4 

4-4 

246% 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 241% 

1 3-4 

4 8 

199 

158-9 

Rollnco 

FI 191 9 

13-2 

1-0 

99*. 

57*. 

Wltsn Investment 

73%p 

2*. 

2 4 

477-9 

340 

Multi-product, miscellaneous 

Air Llquldc Fr 395 1 

-2 

2 3 

1635 

1163 

BSN 

Fr 1165 

32 

1 5 

93% 

66% 

Bookers 

8lp 


70 

158*. 

140 

British Mitch 

l4Jp 

f 2 

6 7 

58*. 

40% 

British Oxygen 

52%p 

l % 

5 7 

92 

78% 

British Ropes 

92p 

40*.p 

f 3% 

5-0 

41% 

28*4 

Cope Allman 

4% 

7 4 

198*. 

120 

Dalgcty 

De La Rue 

I43p 

|2 

I 1 

(n) 

226% 

117 

I47p 

7-6 

34*. 

15 

Engelhard Minerals 

$33% 

1% 

1-2 

30'. 

9*. 

Gulf 8 Western 

830% 

1 2% 


57 

30 

Halliburton 

855 

l-% 

19 

420 

153% 

Hays Wharf 

4l2p 

1 7 

1-8 

882 

475 

Hudson's Bay 

866p* 

862% 


2-4 

61% 

30% 

IT 8 T 

Vi% 

1-8 

299 

265 

Inchcape 

293p 

3-4 

165 

113 

Cltoh 

Y 150 

”'4 

4-0 

28% 

7*. 

Llng-Temco-Vought 

$18 

15*. 


37 

15% 

Litton Industries 

$31% 

1 1% 



Prices, 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
April 14. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

April 

14 

159 

104 

Mitsubishi Shoji 

Y 157 

__ 

4-5 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 192 

-3 

3-6 

152 

117% 

S Pearson & Son 

I46p 

2 

3-4 

40*. 

22% 

TRW 

840 

F% 


28*. 

17*. 

Tenneco 

828% 

1 % 


30 

7% 

Textron 

$27% 

1 

3 2 

94% 

56% 

Thomas Tilling 

89p* 

1 4 

40 

183% 

131% 

Turner & NewaM 

I58p 

1 7 

6 8 



Oil 




547 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr 530 

17 

2 6 

572*. 

342*. 

BP 

417p* 

1-9 

5 1 

427*. 

237*. 

Burmah Oil 

356p 

4 

4-6 

205% 

150*. 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 158-9 

l-l 

4-1 

103 9 

60 1 

Gelscnbcrg AG 

DM 95% 

2% 

4 2 

33% 

22% 

Guiroii 

833% 

12% 

4 4 

59*. 

36*. 

Mobil Oil 

859% 


4 1 

4000 

2004 

Petrofina 

Fr B 3500 

280 

2 8 

33% 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

$33% 

t-% 


153', 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 151 9 

t 5 

4 8 

411% 

281% 

Shell Transport 

338p* 

1 2 

4-4 

59*. 

38 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 859*. 

1 % 

4 7 

63% 

35*. 

Standard Oil (lndiana)$63% 


3 6 

81% 

51% 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

881% 

1 % 

4 6 

85 

51 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $74% 

1 1 

3 6 

38% 

24 

Texaco 

$37% 

1 1 

4 2 



Gold mines—finance 



385 

275 

Anglo-American 

308p 

2 

3 0 

330 

217*. 

Charter Cons 

22Qp 

4 

3 4 

317% 

214 

Cons Gold Fields 

229p 

1-4 

3 2 

987% 

681% 

General Mining 

8l5p 

1 5 

5 4 

29 

12% 

J'burg Cons 

£12% 

- 1% 

3 7 

720 

475 

OFSIT 

700p* 

20 

6 5 

750 

575 

Rand Selection 

630p 

, 5 

3 9 

290*. 

I9S 

Union Corp 

I90p 

8 

3 7 



Mines, metals 




29% 

20*4 

Alcan 

$C 23 

1-% 


74 

47 

Alcoa 

861% 

'. 


3500 

2600 

Alusulssc 

Fr S 3055 

1 5 

2 6 

40 

29 

Amcr Met Cllm 

834*4 

1 1% 

4-0 

32*4 

19*. 

Anaconda 

$23 

1 1% 

8-3 

262*. 

89 

CAST 

lOOp 

+ 6 

8 6 

302*. 

175 

De Beers Defd 

228p* 

7 

3 5 

71% 

53 

Delta Metal 

61 p 

1 

7-0 

182% 

123*. 

Falconbridge 

$C 155 

i 6 


47% 

33% 

Inter Nickel 

845 

l-% 


471% 

212 

Johnson Matt hey 

223p 

1 3 

5 6 

56 

J4*. 

Kennecott 

$38 


6 8 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

88p* 

7 

7-1 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

$A 3 70 



595 

388 

Mctallgesellschaft 

DM 430 

3 

2 2 

206 

172 1 

Pechlney 

Fr 181 

6 

5 0 

135 

82 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 82 1 

2 3 

4 0 

367% 

128 

PotgietersrusL Plat 

I58p 

, 1 

5-7 

37 

22*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$29% 

1% 

3-8 

352% 

210 

RTZ 

242p 

3 

2-5 

275 

115 

Roan Cons 

232p* 

t 18 

IB-0 

987% 

500 

Selection Trust 

530p 

i is 

3 1 

1965 

1682 

Union Mlnlerc 

Fr B 1920 

110 

4-3 

5-24 

4 17 

Western Mining 

$A5 20 

i-0 10 

0 2 

230 

147% 

Zamanglo 

I90p* 





Plantations, etc 




297% 

207*. 

Consolidated Tea 

292p 


10-3 

175% 

127'. 

Guthrie 

I67p* 

I 4 

9-0 

29 

20 

Highlands & Low 

27'ip 

- '. 

9 9 

57% 

33% 

Jokal 

4lp 

1 1 

12-2 

237% 

190 

Longbourne 

230p 


13 0 

19*4 

14% 

Plantation Hldgs 

I8%p 

i % 

no 


Money Market Indicators 

With a further rise in Amurican short-term interest rates and the 
hardening of Eurodollar rates, sterling was not pressing quite so 
hard against its trading ceiling in the foreign exchanges this 
week 


Bank Rata 6% (from 7%. 1/4/71) 


Deposit rates 

7 days' notice. 

Clearing banks 

4 

Eurosterling deposits (in Paris) 

2 days’ notice 8% 

3 months' 8% 

Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4*4 

6V7 

6*4-6% 

7V7% 

Nbw York 

Treasury bills 4-04 

Certs, of deposit 4-40 

Sterling: Spot rate $2-4181 

Forward discount 

(3 months') 1*. cents 

Interbank rate 

7 days' 

6% 

Treasury bills 

3 months' 

5**.. 

Forward cover (3 months') : 

Annual Int. cost 2%% 

Eurodollar deposits 
7 days' notice 

3 months’ 


5% 

6% 

Investment currency: 

Investments I9%%prem 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months’) 

In favour of 

Last week % This week % 

Treasury bills 


N. York ■%. N. York % 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 
Eurodoliar/Eurostorllng 

N. York i'%. N. York 1'*.* 

London %i Neutral 


Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 days’) 

Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans London 2*4 London I'm 






























It's the difference 

between Climax and other fork trucks 
that mokes Climax handing cost less. 



Coventry Climax Engines Ltd.* 
WiddringtonRoad, Coventry CV1 4DX Telephone: Coventry 21424 




For years you’ve known us 
as the worid’s biggest 
bearing company, 
which is right 
Now we’re going to tell you 
what’s wrong about it! 



It leaves a 200 million dollar gap! 

Or some 20 per cent of our business 
that's not ball or roller bearings. 

Steel isn’t, for instance. Nor is 
steel tubing, strip,sheet or wire. 

Nor are castings. 

Nor, for that matter, arc centreless 
grinding machines, thread cutting tools or 
measuring instruments. 

Nor even arc plain bearings, hydrodynamic 
bearings, or textile machinery spindles. 

And planetary screws to transform rotation 
to linear movement are no ordinary bearings. 

Add innovations like pressurized oil 
couplings for ship propeller shafts and 
you’ve got most of that missing 20 per cent. 


So bearing users get several technologies 
as an extra. How? 

Because our innovations in these areas 
keep advancing our anti-friction technology. 

Like steel production. With new processes, 
new qualities and higher grades developed 
tor discerning users. 

(We sell half, use half ourselves.) 

So making more bearings than anyone 
else doesn’t mean we’re just a bearing company. 

But our other 20% makes us a better one! 



The 

Lconomist 


April 24, igji 
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Letters 


Nationalised industries 

Sir —A recent visit to the United Kingdom 
has left this student of government enter¬ 
prise deeply puzzled as to the future of the 
nationalised industries ami the Govern¬ 
ment's policy. It is welcome that govern¬ 
ment directives may now become open 
rather than concealed, as has been the pre¬ 
dominant practice. Government inter¬ 
ference with price policy may be justifiable 
where the multiplier eHect of price 
increases would outweigh the direct benefit 
to the nationalised enterprise -eg, steel. 
But such measures reveal the inherent con- 
11 id between two objectives supposed to 
govern the British concept of the public 
corporation: on the one hand, they 

primarily serve the national interest and 
are, therefore*, subject to some measure of 
government control ; on the other hand, 
they arc* expected to be self-supporting, 
balancing revenues and expenditures, 
“ taking one* year with another.” Where 
the gen eminent does interfere with com¬ 
mercially determined price policy and it 
is commercial realism in price policy that 
has been advocated in merit official 
French studies on the management of 
nationalised industries it must be pre¬ 
pared to make up for the deficit. The 
decision as to whether self-sufficiency or 
national economic policy considerations 
should prevail can probably be made only 
on the basis of a cost-benefit analysis. 

If there can be conflicting views on the* 
manner and degree* of governmental inter¬ 
ference with the price policy of public 
corporations, 1 can sec little merit in the 
proposed “ hiving-otf " policy of the lleath 
Government. Some time ago you reported 
that a plan for the* building and operation 
of a new hotel for the British Airports 
Authority by British Transport Hotels a 
subsidiary of British Railways—had been 
halted. ’I heir have also been governmental 
statements indicating that hotels owned 
by BE A and BOAG should be sold to 
private enterprise. The principal competi¬ 
tors of Britain’s government-owned air¬ 
lines, such as the privately-owned Pan- 
American and TWA, control worldwide 
c hains of hotels. To take another example, 
BSG's chemical division, a small but 
profitable operation that uses coke oven 
by-products, is organically related to steel 
making. There may be justification for 
preventing nationalised industries in a 
mixed economy from engaging in open- 
ended expansion or diversification--even 
though no such limitations, anti-trust laws 
apart, are imposed on their private com¬ 
petitors. Such a policy would justify 
opposition to the* kind of conglomerate 
represented by the American ITT. There 
may also be legitimate objection to the 


empire-building activities apparently prac¬ 
tised by the Italian state-owned IRI and 
EN 1 . For Britain’s nationalised industry 
the distinction should clearly be between 
activities reasonably related to the prin¬ 
cipal objectives and indiscriminate proli¬ 
feration. To deprive the nationalised 
industries of profitable sidelines that they 
have built up by their own enterprise and 
initiative, and to leave them as shorn lambs 
operating nationally necessary but unprofi¬ 
table activities, which private enterprise 
will not touch, would not only make non¬ 
sense of the professed objective of making 
the public corporations self-sufficient. It 
would also discourage men of vision and 
enterprise from assuming the leadership of 
nationalised industries—greatly to the 
detriment of the country.—Yours faithfully, 
Wolfgang Friedmann 
Columbia University, New York 


Ulster 

Sir -The ordinary people of Northern 
Ireland have as much right to the pro¬ 
tection of United Kingdom forces as have 
the citizens in any other country of the 
United Kingdom. Your “ little Englander ” 
correspondent, Mr E. R. F. Southgate 
(Letters, April 10th), would bring “our” 
tfoops home. Might 1 suggest that they 
be replaced by the Irish regiments of the 
British army, or does Mr Southgate know* 
that such exist.’—Yours faithfully, 

W. A. Miller 

University of Khartoum , Sudan 


Middle East 

Sir —Mr H. J. MacMoolson (Letters, April 
10th) misses the point of my letter. 

The Security Council resolution of 
Novenibei, 1967, although some find it 
vague on boundaries, could not, in my 
view, contradict a fundamental principle 
of the United Nations charter, namely 
the inadmissibility of acquiring territory 
through war, and in any case a majority of 
nations seems to hold this view. Questions 
of sovereignty apart, there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the May, 1967, boundaries. 
They were, indeed, battle lines which had 
enabled the Israelis to retain vast stretches 
of Arab land. They lacked the legality of 
the UN partition (1947) boundaries and 
they w'crc not those of the 1948 truce whic h 
the Israelis freely negotiated through the 
UN mediator, but broke immediately after¬ 
wards to take Eilat by force. And it is to 
safeguard access to this port that the 
Israelis would wish now to take parts of 
Sinai. 

Far from the 1967 boundaries represent¬ 
ing a maximum Arab demand, they look to 
me very much as a compromise which is 
being offered not alone but in combination 
with recognition, the end of belligerency, 
and freedom of navigation and, much more 
importantly, with the prospect of a just 
solution for the Palestinians. Without such 
a solution, no boundaries, in iny judgment, 
would relieve the world from this persistent 
conflict which, like the Irish problem, may 


still lx* haunting us a hundred years from 
now. 

It is fortunate that international culpa¬ 
bility is not determined by the opinion 
and knowledge of history of your other 
correspondent, Mr II. Kent (Letters, April 
10th), who compares Egypt with Hitler’s 
Germany and wants to punish it by terri¬ 
torial excisions. I11 fact, the United Nations 
has more consistently and more unani¬ 
mously condemned Israel for violating its 
decisions than any member of the inter¬ 
national community.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NWit Salah Ei. Serafy 


Katyn massacre 

Sir—I suppose your reviewer is right in 
asserting that “ most people in the west 
refused to believe ” in 1943 that the 
Russians were responsible for the Katyn 
massacre (April 17th). But it is possible 
to be less than fair to the British press at 
the time. I well remember that, with no 
access to any sources of information other 
than British newspapers, I soon became 
convinced of Russian responsibility. 
(Whether, on the evidence published, T 
had the right to be so confident is another 
matter.) 1 happened, at the time, to be 
living in Plymouth, where the local daily 
paper maintained an admirably indepen¬ 
dent at til tide on this and other matters 
concerned with Russia, and its outspoken 
comments may have helped. -Yours 
faithfully, J. C. Maxwell 

Oxford 


Lieutenant Calley 

Sir— What a comment on the American 
scene that your Washington correspondent 
should write (April 10th) that only one 
in hve said that what Mr Calley had done 
was not a crime.-—Yours faithfully, 

West humble, Surrey W. J. Goijrcoijf 


Worse to come ? 


Sir - -The title wdiich you chose to highlight 
the financial predicaments of Rolls-Royce 
(February 27th) proved prophetic in more 
than one respect. The following excerpt 
from the Evanston Review, a Chicago 
suburban magazine, amplifies it best.— 
Yours faithfully, Francis Tagiif.rt 

Evanston , Illinois 


m ferelfi m*4 % pmwH Cars 

WANT A 

TOYOTA? 

GO TO 

EVANSTON 
ROLLS ROYCE 

The Best of Everything! 

Dally *t!l 9 Sat. *tll 9 

1019 Davis St ^ 
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“Substantial rise in new 
premium income" 

Viscount Harcourt—Chairman 


■ Over £20 million new premium income for long-term 
business compared with £14*5 million in 1969. Total 
net premium income—£111 -7 million. 

■ New forms of pensions contracts successfully introduced. 

■ Premium income from general insurance increased by 20% 
in 1970 producing a satisfactory transfer to profit and 
loss account. 

Legal 
General 

■ Expansion of motor business at competitive rates. 

■ Increased dividends for shareholders—total dividend of 
£5,490,000 payable for 1970. Board's objective is that 
total dividends will not only be maintained but will be 
increased. 

■ The Society's funds exceed £1,113 million. 

■ Market value of investments exceed balance sheet 
values by £90 million. 



Copies of the Chairman’s Statement and Report and Accounts 
for 1970 may be obtained from the Secretary, Legal and General 
Assurance Society Limited, Temple Court, 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, EC4N4TP. 
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PROPERTY _ 

Tbwn&Qty are very 

accommodating people 


Town & City has the biggest 
development programme of any 
Property Group in the world. This 
programme did not come into 
existence overnight. It grew out of 
theTown & City Group’s progressive 
outlook, its versatility of approach 
and its ability to satisfy the needs of 
a wide variety of clients by providing 
all kinds and sizes of development 
schemes. Office, shopping, 
industrial, commercial and 
comprehensive redevelopment 
projects are processed speedily and 
skilfully for everyone farsighted 
enough to make the use of the 
Group’s vast resources. 


Development is one vital aspect of 
the property business: the 
ownership and management of first 
class established buildings is 
another. In central London alone, 
Town and City has over 
1,500,000 square feet of office space 
including the magnificently situated 
and very spacious Adelphi building, 
pictured below, and several other 
familiar London landmarks. 

Town & City Properties Ltd 

4 Carlton Gardens Pall Mall London 
SWi Telephone: 01-839 5611 
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All the747needed 

was BOAC service. 



All 747s are the same. 

But all airlines aren’t. When you’ve decided to fly 747, 
the choice is no longer planes, it’s people. 

Because it’s a bigger plane, because it carries more 
passengers, you’ll find our people on the 747 trying even 
harder to give you better service, to keep you comfortable 
and feeling at home. 

That’s the way BOAC have always tried to serve you. 
s the way we always will. 

BOAC’s 747s now fly to the USA. 


For some people there is only one airline. 


takes good cate of you. 
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real incomes policy 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom at the mid-April 
count was over 814,000. The rate ol price inflation in the 
year to mid-March has accelerated to 8;f per cent. The 
annual rate 1 of inflation in manual workers’ earnings is 
still up near to 15 per cent, while pioduction in the past 
year has barely incicased at all. The latest if) to 20 per 
cent wage increases granted in the motor industry have 
encouraged new wage claims for ove r ;jo per cent to be 
put into the pipeline for next autumn by some unions who 
have already received large increases for 1970-71 in the 
past few months. All the signs suggest that by the end of 
this year wage battles will still be being fought in the 10 to 
15 pe r < ent a year range, even while unemployment is 
soui mg up to over 1 million. 

It has thus become impossible to say with honesty that 
the Government's anti-inflation policy is succeeding. When 
minsters go on pretending that it is succeeding, they are 
trying to fool the public and may be succeeding in 
fooling themselves. Sooner or later, an incomes policy is 
going to have to be brought into being. Ministers prefer 
not to believe that yet. But just as during U10 pretence 
in 196.1-67 that a prime ministerial ukase could prevent 
a devaluation of sterling, what people outside the 
Government have come to take intoaccount, and art on 
in their everyday business decisions, is very different 
from what ministers like to think is going on. The only 
real grounds for debate now are frankly (a) about when 
the Tories’ new incomes policy will be introduced ; and 
(b) about what sort of incomes policy it should be. I.et us 
discuss each in turn. 

July or later ? 

There are three possible timetables. The best course 
would be to intioduce an incomes policy straightaway ; 
this will not happen, partly because some unwise tilings 
that the Prime Minister himself has until recently been 
saying have created a necessity to save lace. By far the 
worst course will be to wait until the next economic crisis 
breaks ; unhappily, this seems still, on balance, to be the 
most probable course, and the policy will then be hurried 
and botched. The right middle course is therefore to 


advocate that a new incomes policy be introduced after 
a decent interval during which ministers have had time 
to eat some of their recent words, but before the next 
economic crisis comes. When should that be ? 

Nobody can be sure, but everybody can guess. 
Unless there is a tightening of incomes policy, 
Britain's next economic crisis will probably break 
some time between September, 1971, and Decem¬ 
ber, 1972. If the crisis waits until there is a 
large current balance of payments deficit, then, even 
at the present rate of inflation, the signs are that this need 
not happen until near the end of 1972. On the other hand, 
the fact that everybody can foresee that present trends 
are likely to create a balance of payments crisis by then 
means that speculators will be able to foresee one loo, and 
they may bring it forward. Moreover, the Government's 
hand might now be forced by an internal crisis, not just 
by a familiar run against sterling. If next autumn or 
winter there is a wage surrender in some part of the public 
sector even bigger than its surrender this year, then the 
present internal decline of confidence, the present slide 
towards higher inflation and much higher unemployment, 
may become a rout. The need is to act before that rate of 
inflation and that level of unemployment and that strong 
probability of a balance of payments crisis in 1972 are 
fastened upon the British public. It appears to mean 
introducing an incomes policy around July of this year. 

The advantages about July are that by then the country 
w ill he coming to the end of the present 1970-71 round of 
wage inflation, which was sparked off by last autumn’s 
and winter’s surrenders by courts of inquiry in the public 
sector, and which is being continued at approximately the 
same pace in the private sector now. It is very likely that 
senne private sector settlement in June or July will reach 
again up to the appalling 20 per cent a year that both 
the Wilberforce surrender in nationalised electricity and 
souk; of the motor deals reached. Whatever the mid¬ 
summer headline-catcher may be, Mr Heath will be well 
advised to stand ready to go to the House of Commons 
and say: 

After the Government's resolute resistance to wage 
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demands in the public sector last winter, I said it was 
tie duty of private industry to show equal firmness. Now, 
unhappily, this monstrous increase in a crucial export 
ndustry finally confirms that this duty is not being ful¬ 
filled. With great regret, the CGovernment therefore has 
no alternative but to resort to the compulsory incomes 
policy which we have always sought to avoid. . . . 
'There arc two possible sorts of incomes policy that 
vould work. 

Same again, but effectively ? 

The first alternative would be to follow the policy that 
the Government should have followed in the past year. 
The Economist discussed the requirements for this at each 
stage. First, the Government should have said flatly that 
it would not countenance any wage increase's in the public 
sector above 3 per cent a year (which is the supposed 
annual rate of increase in real national production). 
Within its first month, the Conservative Government 
rejected such a policy and accepted one of inflation by 
courts of inquiry. I11 the second stage, if any public 
authority did grant wage increases above 3 per cent, the 
Government should immediately have withdrawn any 
government guarantee on that public authority’s borrow¬ 
ings, as well as any other government subventions or acts 
of protection (eg, bans on foreign imports) which pro¬ 
tected it. Ministers talked about this, but again did 
nothing. 

After the public sector surrenders, it was inevitable that 
the private sector would follow along the same trail—with 
industries like the motor firms going to the top (Wilbcr- 
forcc) end of the public sector’s previous inflationary 
range. During this third stage, The Economist has argued 
that the only logical way of stopping the rot in the private 
sector would be to impose a surcharge on employees’ 
weekly national insurance contributions whenever wage 
bills rose to more than 6 per cent above their level a year 
before. Our proposal has always been that this levy should 
be upon employees’ contributions, not employers’ con¬ 
tributions. This would mean that Ford strikers would 
know that it was no good striking for wage increases above 
6 per cent ; because every penny they got above 6 per cent 
would go straight to the Exchequer as a surcharge on 
the workers’ share of their weekly stamp. The scheme 
would not therefore lay any extra burden on to employers 
who paid inflationary wage increases ; probably the best 
way to discourage them would be to withdraw tariff pro¬ 
tection from any industries (like the motor industry) that 
sold the pass. 

If the Government did activate an incomes policy of 
this sort next July, it would have to go the whole hog 
and put itself in a posture for full resistance before next 
autumn’s round of wage inflation in the public sector 
begins. It would have to say that it was taking legislative 
powers t<f withdraw all public guarantees and 
support from any public authorities that gave 
wages increases 'above 3 per -cent. Nobody is 
in much doubt whence the first challenge will 
come. Because of Sir Jack Scamp’s surrender last year, 
a big new inflationary wage demand will be fought 
through early this autumn by the dustmen and other local 
council workers. The fact that Labour will recapture 


quite a few borough councils in this May’s elections means 
that a lot of councils will be eager to scupper the Govern¬ 
ment by giving way to what are now the emotionally 
misnamed u dirty jobs ” men. If a Labour-controlled city 
does give a rise of more than 3 per cent to its council 
workers this year, then the Government should have taken 
power immediately to withdraw all government guarantees 
from that city’s borrowing (thus causing the interest rates 
it had to pay to soar), and immediately to discontinue 
the general rate support grant to that city. In order to be 
able to pay even its existing council workers their existing 
wages, any council that went above the Government’s 3 
per cent guideline would then personally have to lay a 
special, emergency and very large rate levy on the unfortu¬ 
nate inhabitants of its city. It is a fair bet that in those 
circumstances the protesting councillors would decide that 
their dustmen could not be paid more than an extra 3 per 
cent after all. Were that procedure thought too compli¬ 
cated, a one-clause bill could give the minister power to 
direct that a named local authority should not break the 
terms of the* local authority employers’ last offer, and 
councillors would be personally liable to a surcharge if 
they did. If a nationalised industry gave more than 3 per 
cent, then government guarantees on its borrowing should 
also be withdrawn ; and the Government should sack the 
industry’s chairman forthwith. The implementation of 
such a policy in the public sector would make it likely 
that wage increases in the private sector would also be 
kept down. If they were not, the Government should keep 
in reserve the right to impose an excess surcharge on 
employees’ national insurance contributions. 

The Economist believes that this would be the best 
available variant of an effective Conservative incomes 
policy. However, the Government has been pretending 
that it has been implementing an incomes policy in the 
public sector already. To go round the same course again, 
this time seriously, might involve too much loss of face. 
This is why, when he docs at last bring in an incomes 
policy, Mr Heath may be more likely to resort to the 
second-best and rather more socialist alternative of a 
temporary incomes freeze. 

Twelve months’ freeze ? 

If a Tory incomes policy is imposed only after an economic 
crisis has actually broken out, there is an obvious danger 
that there may be a total wages stop, accompanied, for 
the sake of political appearance, by the grossly uneconomic 
incubus of a total prices freeze. One of the many advan¬ 
tages of introducing the policy before a crisis breaks out is 
that it might then be possible to implement something 
rather more sensible. On the prices front, the Government 
should merely strengthen its statutory right to impose a 
stop on any price increases which the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission said had been monopolistically decided ; and it 
follows naturally that the wages freeze should be imposed 
only on collectively (ie, monopolistically) bargained 
increases too. 

In any event, Mr Heath should say that the freeze will 
last in the first instance for 12 months, except that he 
should promise that he, too, will withdraw it as soon as 
both the TUC and CBI agree on a voluntary incomes 
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policy that the Government judged would be anti-infla¬ 
tionary and effective. He should add that if no such 
voluntary agreement was reached during the 12 months 
then the statutory freeze would be continued by order (sub¬ 
ject to approval by affirmative votes of both Houses) for 
another 12 months after that. The voluntary policy that 
eventually succeeded a statutory policy would have to 
have really convincing teeth. In order to ensure that it 
maintained them, the Government should keep in force 
the power to impose an excess surcharge on employees’ 
national insurance contributions anyway. Certainly the 
acceptable voluntary policy cannot possibly be of the 
kindly sort recommended by one of the former inflation¬ 
ary arbitrators-in-chief, Professor Hugh Clegg, this week*: 
namely, that everyone should each year “ receive at least 
the equivalent of the increase in the price level,” and that 
we should then set about seeing that the increase in the 
country’s real income is distributed mainly to the lower 
paid. Those who formulate this sort of policy are 
attempting not to counter inflation or to ensure that 
labour is distributed into the most efficient forms of 
employment, but merely not to sound too harsh ; that 
is why Mr Clegg and his fellow-arbitrators have done 
such great damage to Britain in recent years. 

Two hurdles 

There arc two obvious political difficulties in the way of 
introducing a realistic incomes policy this July. One is 
that angry trade union leaders might call widespread 
strikes against it. When the Labour government imposed 
its freeze in July, 1966, the calling of strikes against it was 
listed as a statutory offence. Only one small group in 
the motor industry started such a strike ; the Wilson 
government decided not to prosecute ; and the strike was 
eventually called off. The Conservatives might not be 
so lucky. Coolly regarded, however, this surely strengthens 
the urgency of the argument for bringing in the policy 
before the worst of the crisis breaks. If Mr Heath delays 
the implementation of an incomes policy until a huge 
speculative run is in progress against sterling, the news that 
Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon were calling strikes* against the 
policy might cause that run from sterling to accelerate. 
If Mr Heath announces a freeze this summer, from a 
position of sterling strength, then it might be possible 
this time to avoid the Wilson policy of declaring strikes 
against the freeze to be any sort of an offence. The 
Government could say mildly that those who were obeying 
Mr Jones’s and Mr Scanlon’s calls to strike were being 
very silly, because, however long they stayed out 
and forfeited their wages, the law would prevent 
them from getting any wage increases anyway. In these 
circumstances, desertions from any strike would be likely 
to be large. 

The second great political difficulty relates to the 
peculiar parliamentary situation which is to be expected 
this July. The negotiations at Brussels will then be likely 
to have just passed their crunch. If Britain has failed to 
get into the European community, then it might even be 

* “ How to run an incomes policy and why we made such a 
mess of the last one.” By Hugh Clegg. Heinemann Educa¬ 
tional Books . 88 pages. 35P. 


politically easier to push through the freeze as part of the 
belt-tightening that exclusion from Europe would certainly 
require. But if the best has happened, and if Mr Rippon is 
able in July to recommend terms of entry to the Com¬ 
mons, then the coincidental announcement of an incomes 
freeze would be hailed by the less scrupulous anti- 
Europeans as the first part of the apparent price for tying 
ourselves to Europe. Mr Enoch Powell would oppose 
the freeze and the European treaty, while the Labour 
party in the Commons would obviously fight against the 
freeze. There may be a fear that some right-wing Tory 
anti-Europeans might threaten the Government's major¬ 
ity by following Mr Powell in voting with Labour against 
an incomes policy, or at any rate moderate and sensible 
Tory ministers may be preparing to clutch to themselves 
the excuse that “ in view of our historic mission in Europe 
this summer we cannot take political risks by imposing the 
sort of wage restraint that you would like.” 

It is to precisely these moderate and sensible Tory 
ministers—to ministers like Mr Maudling and Mr White- 
law, who represent the heart of the cabinet and the 
comfortable belly of the party—that an appeal should now 
be made. It has always seemed probable that this solid 
centre of the cabinet would be converted to the need for 
an incomes policy before Mr Heath, who is a man of more 
direct brilliance but who therefore probably also has a 
longer sticking point at any stage of wayward error. The 
solid centre, by contrast, are men whose great strength is 
that they will usually accept plain facts at their plain 
meaning, who may be more ready to swallow past words 
by washing them down with copious draughts of current 
common sense, and who are more concerned with what 
is manifest than with what was in the last manifesto. 

Do Mr Whitelaw and Mr Maudling and Lord Carring¬ 
ton and their friends now really doubt that there is 
going to have to be more direct interference with inflation¬ 
ary bargaining by trade unions—if 1972 is not going to 
be a year of very considerable unemployment but still 
swiftly rising prices and rapidly approaching balance of 
payments crisis ? If they agree that this is sadly the most 
reasonable forecast, do they think it will be politically less 
easy to introduce a new incomes policy this summer—than 
it will be to introduce one next year when, because of 
unemployment and mounting crisis, the Conservatives 
may be losing by-elections, when Mr Jones and Mr Scan¬ 
lon may have every political incentive to try to force the 
pace towards an early general election, when (provided 
things go well at Brussels) Britain will be moving up to 
formal entry to the EEC in January, 1973 ? Do they 
think that it will be economically more difficult to take 
action this year—or next year, when a run from sterling 
may be in progress and when every strike called by Mr 
Jones and Mr Scanlon may accelerate that run, when the 
levels that will have been reached by unemployment, by 
retail prices, by export prices, by labour costs per unit of 
output, will all be very considerably higher than they 
are now ? Do they think that what they are saying now, 
that irresponsible unions and weak employers are the 
sole creators of inflation and unemployment, will be at all 
credible in a year’s time if they themselves have done 
nothing very apparent to regain control ? The danger 
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about this Conservative Government is not that it may 
show great ignorance or great foolishness or great stub¬ 
bornness, but that its rule may wilt under what Kipling 
regarded as one of man’s primordial curses : 

Man propounds negotiations, man accepts the compromise, 


Very rarely will he squarely push the logic of a fact 
To its ultimate conclusion in unmitigated act. 

And that is the sort of amiable chuckle-headedncss which 
an effective British Government at this juncture simply 
cannot afford. 



The time when hearts beat together 

M. Pompidou quoted Rimbaud irvJanuary to express his wish for 
Franco-British agreement in Brussels. Can he still afford the romance? 


The political balance in France is shifting more 
uncertainly than at any time in President Pompidou’s 
two-year presidency. And its shifting—which way, how 
much—will decide the success or failure of the talks 
to get Britain into the common market. It has been easy 
in Britain to call France’s behaviour in Brussels bloody- 
minded, or at best merely capricious and French. It is 
none of these. France’s mounting anxiety has reflected 
more than anything else a suddenly deteriorating political 
situation in France itself. The test of Mr Heath’s and 
Mr Rippon’s effort to steer Britain into Europe will lie 
in whether their tough-talking Whitehall negotiators 
grasp the way things are changing in France, and in 
their own ability to show diplomatic tact. * 

There is no political crisis in France—yet. But the 
ingredients for one exist. Ever since the upheaval of 
May, 1968, the gaullist leaders of France have tended 
to expect the worst. So President Pompidou’s prime 
minister, M. Chaban-Delmas, was trying to anticipate 
trouble when he suggested some weeks ago that a speech 
he planned to give on April 20th would cure the “ certaine 
morosite ” which he rightly said was afflicting political 
life in France. Tuesday was April 20th ; M. Chaban 
duly spoke to the national assembly, but he has failed 
to dispel the ill-humour which seems invariably to seep 
through Paris in the spring. On Wednesday a vote of 
censure was rejected by a solid gaullist vote. But a truer 
sign of the time was the fact that this first vote of censure 
since July, 1968, should have occurred at all. M. Chaban 
and others are visibly morose because the gaullist party, 
though it may still stick together in a vote of confidence, 
is nevertheless becoming fractious in itself and towards 
its leaders. This matters to Britain because the first 
casualty of any burst of gaullist prejudice now, as in the 
past, would be British entry itself. 

The unifying memory of General de Gaulle was bound 
to be overtaken by events fairly soon. Indeed, but for the 
fillip given to it by the old man’s death last year, the party 
might have faltered even earlier. Until now M. Pompidou 
has successfully allied that memory to his own presidency, 
and by simply administering the legacy he has nurtured 
a modest personal popularity for himself in France as 
a whole. But for his party M. Pompidou is not equal to 
General de Gaulle, and as prime minister M. Chaban 
is not Georges Pompidou. Further, the efficiency which 
was thought to be the hallmark of M. Pompidou’s rule 
has recently been seen to be fallible. A succession of 


problems has demonstrated what all knew, and what 
President Pompidou could not expect to change—that 
gaullists depended on de Gaulle. 

The call for law and order has gained adherents in 
the party as fast as the anarchy in some of France’s 
universities has spread into France’s celebrated technical 
colleges and its schools. A few months ago M. Pompidou 
could very easily put the lid on a complaint by one of 
his appointees that the French judiciary was being too 
lenient with troublemakers. But in recent weeks prominent 
gaullists have said openly that the man who complained, 
M. Tomasini, “ was only saying what all of us felt.” 
Then M. Pompidou’s government, like others in Europe, 
has been unable to stop an accelerating rise in prices. 
French taxation, for all the nominal efforts at reform, 
remains as visibly inequitable as it was in 1968. France’s 
farming agitators, though part of the French scene for 
years, are increasingly politicised and persuasive. 

As so often in modem western government, the need 
for social reform on all these fronts, and the political 
call for more public discipline in France, go awkwardly 
together, in moving carefully M. Pompidou has not been 
so much indecisive as the truly cautious and canny man 
for which the part of France he comes from, the Auvergne, 
is famous. In fact his critics might have stayed quiet 
longer had it not been for a fiasco in foreign policy 
bom paitly of exactly this same caution. 

How the oil negotiations between France and Algeria 
came to collapse, leading first to nationalisation by 
Algeria of France’s state-controlled oil interests for 
inadequate compensation, and then last week to France 
“ breaking off ” its special relationship with Algeria, is 
a long and singularly murky diplomatic story. Two 
things are important about it. Breaking with Algeria has 
been like tearing up the improbable marriage contract 
from which gaullism was born ; Algeria is the one foreign 
policy issue nearer the party’s soul than British entry. 
Second, the negotiations were conducted by the same 
individuals in France’s civil service who also deal with 
British entry. When they reached deadlock in Algeria 
M. Pompidou used his favourite and hitherto successful 
tactic of entering the arena himself with all the executive 
authority given to him as president. The result has so 
far been disaster. Le Monde describes M. Pompidou’s 
entire effort as being marked by atermoiments, a fair 
translation of which is shilly-shallying. 

Not only has the Algerian business pre-empted the 
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rime of the very men at senior levels in France who 
would otherwise have been thinking about Britain. It 
has rocked the equanimity with which an already 
grumbling gaullist party regards the European policy of 
its leader. M. Pompidou badly needs a grand success. 
But in the eyes of many of his critics, including a renascent 
M. Couve de Murville, to send Britain packing would 
represent the only truly gaullist success. These critics arc 
outnumbered in France and in the gaullist party by those 
who want British entry, but their strength is that they 
represent the party’s hard core which, if it crumbled, 
might rot M. Pompidou’s consensus politics from within. 

It was always likely that M. Pompidou, when he came 
to make his decision about Britain, would wish to clothe 
it in the grandest possible European trappings. The best 
way of presenting a decision in favour of Britain’s entry 
to his hardline critics would be to claim it as being to 
the good and honour of France. In M. Chaban’s words 
on Tuesday, France will welcome Britain into a “ reso¬ 
lutely European Europe ”—by which he means a common 
market whose present rules and future shape arc designed 
by France. This has led to a general acceptance of the 
idea that Mr Heath and the French president may have 
to meet in order to understand the grand lines of each 
other’s thinking on Europe. M. Pompidou gave a general 
outline of how he secs Europe developing at his last 
press conference on January 21st. Broadly speaking, he 
wants more open recognition that the supranational 
claims of the commission in Brussels will never be realised. 
He would build, on the basis of what already exists, 
a confederation of states that have decided to harmonise 
their policies and to integrate their economies.” 

Mr Heath’s recent statements on Europe are remark¬ 
ably close to M. Pompidou’s thinking. So much the 
better. Two other main lines of policy which still 
theoretically lie outside the Brussels talks will be on any 
agenda between M. Pompidou and Mr Heath. Broad 


agreement will have to be reached on the future of sterling, 
and on disposing of the latest gaullist skeleton to emerge 
from M. Couve’s cupboard—that the United States will 
use Britain to pull Europe into an Atlantic trading area, 
there to swamp it. The non-nuclear European countries 
want France and Britain, the only two in Europe with 
nuclear weapons, to discuss pooling them into a European 
force. This is unlikely except for a possible chat about 
joint development by Britain and France of the next 
generation of weapons, and tliat is some time off 
yet. The continuation or cancellation of Concorde will 
probably arise only as a pretext for success or failure as 
a whole. How' risky such a grand meeting will be, and 
how much of a crisis atmosphere it will take place in, 
will begin to become apparent only when France uncovers 
its hand at the extended negotiations which start in 
Brussels on May 10th. The points still at issue there— 
community finance, New Zealand, Commonwealth sugar 
—arc not what will decide the future of Europe ; but 
they remain even at this late stage the chief tools which 
M. Pompidou can use to defer his own hard moment of 
decision. 

As old-line gaullists make hay in Paris it is hardly 
surprising that the many surviving anti-British sentiments 
in France are being given an airing. It should not be a 
matter of dispute tliat Frenchmen and Englishmen tend 
to irritate one another. In terms of Europe, however, this 
antipathy argues in favour of having these two stubborn 
and frequently misguided peoples inside the same com¬ 
munity. Among ten countries there will be room for the 
interests and, in French eyes as important, for the culture 
and language of both. It will be Mr Heath’s task not 
to persuade M. Pompidou of this - he knows it already 
—but to give enough evidence of Britain’s ideas about 
Europe for M. Pompidou to use in persuading his fol¬ 
lowers. If Europe is to be born in these negotiations its 
nappy may have to be embroidered with a capital G. 



You can't have peace and no peace 

President Sadat may be trying to put a squeeze on Israel. If it works, 
his new federation could be the first victim 


On the face of it the Benghazi declaration of April 17 th 
marks a sharp step backwards in the search for peace in 
the Middle East. The heads of state of Egypt, Libya and 
Syria, announcing their agreement to form a Federation 
of Arab Republics, said that they had decided that 
“ there will be no peace and no negotiations with Israel.” 
They added that not an inch of Arab territory would be 
relinquished, and that there would be “ no forsaking of 
and no bargaining over the Palestinian question.” This 
is the well-worn language of the young Libyan leader. 
Colonel Qaddafi, and it reflects the views of the former 
Syrian government which President Assad overthrew last 
year ; there had been hopes that President Assad himself 
would be more flexible. But the big question is whether 


President Sadat of Egypt, by subscribing to this hardline 
formula, has withdrawn his offer of February 15th to 
conclude a peace agreement with Israel. Has he con¬ 
firmed the suspicions, strongly held by many members 
of the Israeli cabinet, that he never had any intention 
of making peace ? Or can that phrase “ no peace ” some¬ 
how be explained away—as Egypt’s diplomats are trying 
to explain it away—as a mere tactical manoeuvre ? 

Very likely Egypt’s readiness to make yet another 
attempt at a form of federation with other Arab states 
is dictated by the present impasse in the peace negotia¬ 
tions. When President Nasser, disillusioned by the failure 
of the Arab summit conference in Rabat, signed the 
Tripoli charter in December, 1969, he had no intention 
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of taking Egypt into a federation with Libya and Sudan. 
The break-up of the three-year union between Egypt 
and Syria in 1961 had left Nasser deeply embittered. 
The idea at Tripoli in 1969 was simply that the three 
countries should look forward to closer economic, military 
and political co-operation. But after Nasser’s death Presi¬ 
dent Sadat carried the project a step farther. In Cairo 
last November he agreed with President Numciry of 
Sudan and Colonel Qaddafi to create a flexible federation 
by steps which could become the nucleus for Arab unity. 
Three weeks later General Assad, fresh from assuming 
power in Syria, made a fourth. 

Now President Sadat has given in to Libyan and 
Syrian pressures to move still farther and faster. In the 
process President Numeiry has been frightened off. He 
has enough troubles at home without angering the strong 
Sudanese communist party still more. But both Colonel 
Qaddafi and President Assad have got what they want : 
closer links with Egypt, and the prestige at home which 
this will bring them. President Sadat may feel he has 
also strengthened his own position. He can now confound 
the critics who have accused him of abandoning Presi¬ 
dent Nasser’s aspirations to lead the Arab world to unity. 
He may also quieten the argument of Egypt’s left¬ 
wingers, and some officers, who say that he has already 
conceded too much in the Jarring negotiations without 
advancing the likelihood of an Israeli withdrawal from 
Sinai. President Sadat’s offer to sign a peace treaty 
with Israel was prompted by American assurances that 
it would be met by a speedy and positive Israeli response. 
He took the risk, but it has not paid off. Yet in changing 
course now the president is jeopardising his growing 
popularity at home among the large number of Egyptians 
who believed that he was following an Egypt-first policy, 
and wanted him to. His reception in the streets of Cairo 
on his return from Benghazi was noticeably restrained. 

But the greatest danger is that “ no peace, no negotia¬ 
tions ” will be taken to mean what it says. If it is, it will 
undoubtedly strengthen the hands of those Israelis who 
are opposed to any withdrawal from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. The Egyptian government spokesman was quick 
to say this week that there was no contradiction between 
the Benghazi declaration and President Sadat’s offer 
to conclude a peace agreement with Israel. It sounds 
unlikely, though it may be significant that the spokesman’s 
statement has not raised a squeak in cither Tripoli or 
Damascus. Egyptian diplomats have been busy pointing 
out that the “ no peace ” declaration does not come into 
effect until the idea of a federation has been put to a 
plebiscite in the three countries on September 1st. The 
most hopeful interpretation of President Sadat’s action is 
that he is trying to put pressure on the four powers, and 
on Israel, to get a settlement on the road by September. 

For President Sadat time is running short. The longer 
Sinai stays in Israeli hands the stronger the criticism 
agfeinst his policy will become at home. On Monday 
the Israeli minister of housing announced that plans arc 
well advanced for building houses at Sharm cl Sheikh 
for soldiers; workers and anyone else who wants to live 


there. That will be taken in Egypt as evidence that 
once, in General Dayan’s phrase, this new fact has been 
created Sharm el Sheikh will be included in the list of 
non-negotiable areas. And the ideas about a separate 
agreement for reopening the Suez canal which the 
Israeli deputy prime minister, Mr Allon, took to Washing¬ 
ton this week seem likely to be equally unacceptable to 
the Egyptians. The Israeli conditions—that Egypt should 
end the state of belligerency with Israel, and that a 
withdrawal from the canal’s banks should not be 
regarded as a first phase of a total withdrawal—will be 
seen in Cairo as a means of assuring Israeli occupation 
of the bulk of Sinai for a long time to come. With a 
lasting commitment to take no military action, and with 
the canal reopened, what leverage would Egypt have ? 

On February 26th Israel rejected Dr Jarring’s sug¬ 
gestion that it should commit itself to withdraw to the 
1967 boundary in return for an Egyptian commitment 
to sign a peace agreement. It said flatly that it would 
not withdraw to the 1967 lines. But in her interview with 
The Times on March 12th Mrs Meir did not rule out 
a substantial withdrawal from Sinai. She said that Israel 
must have Sharm el Sheikh, and territorial access to it, 
and that there must be no Egyptian troops cast of the 
canal. Israel’s insistence on retaining Sharm el Sheikh 
is a major obstacle ; that apart, Mrs Meir’s words leave 
open the possibility of an Israeli withdrawal to the 1967 
boundary along most of its length, with perhaps a minor 
adjustment around Eilat. Dr Jarring proposed “practi¬ 
cal security arrangements in the Sharm el Sheikh area for 
guaranteeing freedom of navigation through the Straits 
of Tiran ”—a point which the Israeli reply did not refer 
to, and which the Egyptians took to mean the stationing 
there of a United Nations force. The method of assuring 
the freedom of the straits for Israeli shipping is a proper 
matter for negotiation. So is the dilfcrcncc between Mrs 
Meir’s demand that the whole of Sinai be demilitarised 
and the Egyptian suggestion of demilitarised zones on both 
sides of the border. It is possible that President Sadat 
could agree to a demilitarised Sinai if Israel would agree 
to the principle of withdrawal with minor exceptions. 

Perhaps the best hope of progress towards peace now 
lies in a concession by the Israeli government in which 
it would agree to the principle of withdrawal except 
for details like the Eilat hills. This might allow President 
Sadat to make another major concession—an expression 
of willingness to enter into direct negotiations with the 
Israelis on guarantees for the freedom of Israeli shipping 
through the Suez canal and the Straits of Tiran, on the 
demilitarisation of Sinai, the siting of radar early-warning 
systems and the future of Gaza. The time has come for 
Dr Jarring to take a hand in persuading both sides to 
take these major steps. But if he succeeds in making real 
progress by September it will be up to President Sadat to 
make it clear that he is dropping the “ no peace ” business. 
Unless he can carry Colonel Qaddafi and President Assad 
with him that will mean he has to drop the idea of 
federating with Libya and Syria. But then Egypt cannot 
have both peace with Israel and unity with those who 
reject peace. 
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It will be a lowland reel 
for the Nationalists 


The Conservatives and the Scottish 
Nationalists arc preparing themselves 
for some painful reverses in ithe Scot¬ 
tish local elections on Tuesday week. 
Three years ago, in the seats being 
contested this May, Labour lost 84 
Scottish seats, more than 60 of them 
to the Nationalists ; it will be a major 
political surprise if they do not win 
back the majority of them. 

In the four main cities, Edinburgh is 
certain to stay safely Tory, and Aber¬ 
deen, Labour. In Dundee, where the 
"lories have held on to power with the 
slimmest of majorities for four years, 
Labour’s prospects have improved 
sharply following the decision of the 
solitary Nationalist councillor not to 
seek re-election in a largely working 
class ward. But the principal battle¬ 
ground will be in Glasgow, where the 
Labour party suffered a staggering 
defeat in 1968, when 13 scats were lost 
to the Nationalists. It seems certain 
that the Nationalists will lose most, if 
not all, their seats ; the Nationalists' 
best chance probably lies in a ward 
in which the Tory candidate made a 
mistake with his nomination papers, 
and where, as a result, they have a 
straight run against Labour. It looks 
as though even their leader, Mr Lind¬ 
say, is heading for defeat. The Tories 
are still hoping to hang on to control 
by their fingertips, but on the whole 
that does not look too likely. With 
Scottish unemployment running at 5.3 
per cent, the rate for male unemploy¬ 
ment at 7.5 per cent, and with 12 
unemployed people for every available 
job, a pretty sharp penalty is almost 
certain to l>c exacted on Tory candi¬ 
dates. 

Nevertheless the . outlook is bleaker 
still for the Nationalists. Just over three 
years ago it looked as if they were 
about to become Scotland's second, if 
not principal, political party. They had 


just won their spectacular by-election 
victory at Hamilton, and they were on 
the eve of their triumph in the local 
elections, which for the first time 
enabled them to create a number of 
powerful local organisations. Some 
Labour strategists doubted whether a 
single Labour parliamentary seat in 
Scotland was wholly safe, and then, 
as though all that were not enough, a 
number of Glasgow Labour councillors 
were prosecuted for corruption. 

Yet now the situation is transformed. 
Everywhere the Nationalists are on the 
defensive. After winning only one seat 
at the general election, the Nationalists 
have fallen to pieces. Local organisa¬ 
tions have disintegrated, several seats 
represented by retiring Nationalist 
councillors are not even being contested 
by the party, and in Glasgow a bitter 
row has broken out, with a former 
Nationalist councillor withdrawing his 
nomination papers, resigning from the 
party and accusing his former 
colloagues (albeit a little improbably) 
of holding confidential meetings with 
the 'lory leaders on the council to 



Younger (left), Lindsay: likely losers 


discuss 'the strategy for fighting several 
scats in the city. 

It seems highly unlikely that the 
Nationalists will be regarded as any¬ 
thing other than a rather irrelevant 
splinter group after May 4th. The 
problem facing the Tories is quite 
different. Although they will probably 
get a rather nasty black eye in the 
elections, they are certain to emerge as 
a far more formidable force in the local 
politics of Scotland. Their new chair¬ 
man, Sir William McEwan Younger, 
has announced that it is his aim to 
eliminate the Progressive and Mode¬ 
rate labels from local Tory-inclined 
candidates, and run them as Conser¬ 
vatives. In view of the serious weak¬ 
nesses of the Tory machine in Scotland 
this is a wholly sensible policy ; there 
is little doubt that the plethora of titles 
and organisations among Tory sup¬ 
porters in Scotland has severely 
weakened the party at general elec¬ 
tions. But as Sir William has discovered 
with some embarrassment this policy, 
rational as it is, cannot be effected 
without considerable cost. The diffi¬ 
culty is that the old Progressives just 
will not lie down and die. So in both 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, Progressives 
and Tories are fighting one another in 
four wards, and although several of 
those contests are taking place in safe 
seats, there is a risk that some will be 
lost on a split vote. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE DEALINGS 
from the Official List for June 1 
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Ws not our policy to rush you into things. 


For a private company that wants to stay private, raising capital 
can be tricky. 

A lot of people will only help if you’ll undertake to go public in a 
year or two. (They want a quick return ontheir investment.) 

But we’d hate you to get the idea everyone is equally impatient. 

At I(pF&, we’ve been helping private companies to grow since the 
war. ‘ ‘ r 

Whether you borrow £5000 or £500,000, our long-term loans 
really are lon g i fcpn . 

And leave yonree to work out your own future. 

After a while,Tor instance, you might feel a more attractive way-to 
expand is through a merger. 


In which case ICFC's subsidiary, Industrial Mergers Limited, 
can help you find the right partner. 

Or you might reach the point where the best move is to go public. 

Something our New Issue Department would handle for you. 

Alternatively, of course, you might simply decide to come back to 
us for more money. 

Like one company did. 

Fourteen times before it finally went public. 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited. Please 
contact your local office, listed under Finance Companies in Yellow 
Pages. Head Office: Piercy House, 

7 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 2. 1^0 
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This time 140 candidates describing 
themselves as Conservatives are stand¬ 
ing in the local elections, and it seems 
certain that by the time Scottish local 
government is reorganised, the Tories 
will be the only significant force in 
Scottish local politics other than the 
Labour party. But when the Tories 
find it impossible to run a single candi¬ 
date in towns as important as 
Greenock and Stirling, they clearly 
still have a very long way to go. 

Prescriptions _ 

Rising 

temperature _ 

The Government came under further 
pressure this week to drop the 
proposal for another addition to pres¬ 
cription charges. The charges went 
up from I2^p an item to 2op this 
month, but this increase was supposed 
to be only a beginning. In his mini¬ 
budget last October Mr Barber 
announced that the Government 
intended to relate the charge more 
closely to the cost of a prescription. 
Recently it became known that the 
patient would be expected to pay half 
the cost subject to a ceiling of fjop, 
and a cumbersome procedure was 
suggested for calculating the charge, 
together with an endorsement and 
counter-signature when the money was 
handed over. 

The pharmacists, through both their 
professional body and their committee 
which negotiates terms with the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, have declared their 
wholehearted opposition to this pro¬ 
posal, and in this they have now been 
joined by family doctors. Last week 
their statutory negotiating body 
declared the plan unacceptable, a view 
that was endorsed by the council of 
the British Medical Association on 
Wednesday. 

There are categories of exemption 
from any dharge: children, the over 
65s, expectant and nursing mothers 
among them. In addition there is a 
strictly limited list of medical condi¬ 
tions that entitle sufferers from them 
to exemption. Diabetes is on it and 
epilepsy, but strangely enough not 
schizophrenia. However, schizophrenics 
and others who need constant medica¬ 
tion oan buy a 41 season ticket,” costing 
£2 for six months and £3.50 for a 
year, which will enable them to have 
all prescriptions dispensed without 
further charge during the period of 
the ticket. So far this facility, with its 
somewhat ghoulish implication of 



indefinite ill-health, has not been much 
used. Other patients are subject to a 
means test. People on supplementary 
benefit, and those who will qualify for 
family income supplement, will be 
automatically exempt. Apart from these 
a married couple with two children, 
paying rent and rates of £2.95 and 
with fares to work of 35P a week will 
have to pay the charge—for them¬ 
selves only, their children being 
exempt—when their weekly income 
exceeds £20.20. 

About half the 250 mill ion-odd pres¬ 
criptions dispensed in England annually 
fall into the exempt categories. The 
Government doubtless argues that, 
given the facilities for means-tested 
relief, hardship should be avoided. But 
this optimism depends on how success¬ 
ful its current campaign for persuading 
potential applicants to apply for 
refunds turns out to be. In 1969 only 
£270,000 was refunded—which shows 
how far the new campaign has to go. 
What worries doctors and chemists is 
that many patients, whether eligible 
for a refund or not, will prefer not 
to have their prescriptions dispensed 
rather than pay the charge. Chemists 
are additionally concerned that since 
an average prescription form has two or 
three items on it, thus attracting a 
charge, under the cost-related scheme, 
of up to £ 1 or £1.50 (about 40 per 
cent of all prescriptions will attract the 
maximum ^op charge), patients will 
ask them to dispense the most 
important item and to ignore the rest. 

In practice, if not in theory, the 
proposed cost-related charge thus 
invalidates the central principle of the 
health service: that treatment should 
not depend on a person’s ability to 
pay for it. This consideration is not 
likely to carry much weight with the 
present Government. But faced with 
the opposition of both doctors and 


dentists, and with the likely cost of 
administrating the new charge, Sir 
Keith Joseph may well be persuaded 
to drop it. 

Sex education _ 

Little blue school 
films _ 

Even if, after watching the film in 
which she demonstrates masturbation, 
Alderman Sydney Dawes and his 
Birmingham further education sub¬ 
committee decide this Friday to let 
Mrs Jennifer Muscutt go back to her 
teaching job without further ado, the 
Secretary of State, Mrs Thatcher, is 
likely to keep on worrying about what 
gets taught in the name of sex educa¬ 
tion. On Wednesday, she told the 
Commons she was “ very perturbed ” 
at the thought of the film being shown 
to children. 

At present, it is none of Mrs 
Thatcher's business what individual 
schools put in their curricula. Only- 
religious education is prescribed in the 
1944 act. But she has not exactly been 
receiving parliamentary bouquets this 
week over Birmingham’s little row. 
Nor, indeed, is she responsible for the 
employment of individual teachers, 
except that her department can prevent 
teachers reported to it by local authori¬ 
ties for misconduct from teaching in 
any maintained establishment. Since 
Mrs Muscutt was not even a teacher 
when she took part in Dr Cole’s film 
(which has annoyed the BBC by using 
the same, rather obvious, title as the 
radio programme Growing Up) this 
sanction would hardly be invoked 
against her. Neither Mrs Thatcher nor 
Alderman Dawes—nor Alderman Har¬ 
deman, who has been maintaining that 
it is unfair that Mrs Muscutt rather 
than the maker of the film should 
suffer—are responsible for Dr Cole, for 
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he is a university employee. 

But the traditional independence of 
head teachers in shaping their curricula 
has been coming under fire recently, 
not only as regards sex but because of 
the general revolution in teaching 
methods, particularly in the primary 
schools. Some parents undoubtedly feel 
strongly that it is they who should 
decide what and how their children 
are taught about sex. But it would 
be difficult—even if desirable—to 
extend to instruction about sex the 
same choice which exists in religious 
education. If parents could say 
whether or not their children should 
be taught about sex, then what about 
biology, or history or current affairs. 

It would certainly be a pity if 
it was exalted into a matter for the 
education department. Local education 
authorities have the last word with 
head teachers, but violent reactions 
make bad administration. As for Mrs 
Muscutt, if the sub-committee does 
proceed against her she is entitled to 
appear before it. And as the last resort 
she can always sue for breach of con¬ 
tract, although as a probationary 
teacher she might not get much joy 
out of doing so. But it would be ironic, 
not to say harsh, if she was dismissed 
for appearing in a film which no one 
in a state school in Binningham is 
going to be allowed to see. 

Courts _ 

So much left 
unchanged _ 

By Easter the Government’s Courts 
Bill had just completed all its stages 
in the Commons, after a rather bum¬ 
pier passage through the Lords ; but 
the remaining gaps arc far more con¬ 
troversial than its contents. The bill’s 
main purpose is to replace quarter 
sessions and assize courts with the 
crown court dreamed up by Lord 
Beeching’s commission. Probably only 
a few assize judges, and perhaps the 
holders of the antique office of high 
sheriff who entertain and nanny them 
when on circuit, will regret the inter¬ 
ment of the old order. This is a bigger 
administrative job „ than it sounds, and 
since the hone i&^hat the bill could 
be irnpleixumM at the beginning of 
1972, the^ Government had a slight 
excuse for leaving vast areas of the 
judicial system untouched. (It is, to be 
fair, also plodding ahead with reforms 
of odd bits of^tantive law—on, for 
example, liabilfgnpor animals.) Magis¬ 
trates' courts brtHy need a commission 


of their own, and preferably a 
rather speedier one than Lord Beech¬ 
ing’s. And the idea of a small claims 
court to syphon off trivial cases from 
the overcrowded and over-expensive 
county court has grown sufficiently 
popular to reach the ephemeral glory 
of incarnation as a private member’s 
bill. 

The Courts Bill does trim a few 
fringes ; majority verdicts are to be 
allowed in the few civil cases heard 
by juries, as well as in criminal cases, 
for example. But the most glaring 
omission is a general reform of the 
conditions for jury service. The house¬ 
holder qualification laid down in 1825 
means that only 11 per cent of jurors 
are women : although women are still 
in a minority in the dock, there seems 
little reason why this should be 
reflected on the jury. And the Morris 
committee on jury service reported 
in favour of citizenship as a basic 
qualification as long ago as 1965. The 
clause incorporating this, tabled 
by Mr Edward Gardner, MP, on 
third reading, was so badly drafted 
that Mr Mark Carlisle, Under 
Secretary of State at the Home Office, 
was able to make rings round him 
without giving one good reason why 
the Lord Chancellor’s department had 
not produced one on its own. 

The other gap in the Courts Bill 
is certainly not unintentional. In 
the Lords, the Lord Chancellor, 
who was against giving solicitors 
either additional rights of audience 
or eligibility fpr appointment to 
the new crown court bench, was 
finally persuaded to ease the eligi¬ 
bility rules slightly and to write into 
the bill a discretion for any Lord 
Chancellor to permit solicitors to 


handle some or all cases in the crown 
court if the public interest required 
this. He then said that he would at 
least consider the idea backed by the 
ex-Lord Chief Justice, Lord Parker, 
that solicitors should be allowed to 
handle cases which are sent to the 
crown court for sentence or on appeal 
—since they would have been allowed 
to handle the original case in the 
magistrates’ court. In the Commons, 
Mr Mark Carlisle put the promise 
rather more strongly than that. So, if 
he does not want to expose again the 
unsightly breach that appeared between 
the Law Society and the Bar Council 
when the Courts Bill first appeared, it 
looks as if Lord Hailsham will have 
to give solicitors just a small foothold 
in the new court. 

Water _ 

But not enough 
to drink _ 

It seems astonishing that neither 
powerful regional water authorities nor 
a national authority for the long-term 
planning of water supplies exists at 
present in Britain. Both are major 
recommendations of this week’s report 
on water management from the Central 
Advisory Water Committee ( HMSO , 
7op) and there is urgent need for the 
Government to act upon the report. 

Despite their high rainfall, Eng¬ 
land and Wales have less water 
on tap per head of population 
than almost any other country 
in Europe^—the only exceptions are 
Belgium, east Germany and Malta. 
Supplies have increased by more than 
half since 1955 but they are still 
Continued on page 25 
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Laing have the 
Time-is-Money 

business all 


wrapped 

UD 

We fight shy of spending 
H your money on our time. 

That sort of thing can give 
a firm a bad name—and we’re rather proud of 
our good one. 

So once you’ve accepted a Laing proposal it’s 
a point of honour with us to keep within the 
agreed budget and complete on time. Our scientific 
approach to construction and cost control helps us 
here. It’s an approach we adopted about the turn of 
the century and one that is more than ever relevant - 
and technologically advanced—today. 

By the time our proposal reaches you we have the whole job wrapped up: 
plotted, planned, programmed and computcr-costed. Completion date is then 
relatively simple to pinpoint accurately. Particularly with our Cascade 
Programme, probably the most sophisticated and effective technique ever 
devised for timing, co-ordinating and controlling a job and our own invention. 
It also results in an Early Warning System which acts as an alarm signal when 
anything starts going wrong. 

These techniques tie up all loose ends, yet allow for adjustments en route. 

Not that programming is our only way of averting trouble. Our Research 
and Development organisation (largest of its kind in the world owned by a 
construction company) is on call to solve any intractable problem that may 
crop up on methods, materials, plant or techniques. 

We have the capability and the resources to take on total projects, even 
before they have taken any shape at all. And we have the kind of management 
to whom master-minding vast jobs of co ordination is everyday work. 

Time is important. So is money. But. for us, doing a good job well is important 
too. If you have a project—any project—in mind, we can do the best and most 
economical job for you when you call us in at the best time— before you start 
planning. 

The kind of contract we work to depends entirely on the job we are asked 
to do. On some projects our Target Contract is best. If the cost is lower than 
the agreed target we share the difference with our client; if it’s higher we pay 
the extra. Why not try this form of contract? 

Our Commercial Managing Director, John Michie, can tell you more. 

He’s on 01-959 3636 . 





completion on time 


Building, civil, mechanical and industrial engineering contractors * John Laing Construction Limited * London NW 7 2ER 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Mr. B. P. Dobson reports 

A remarkably good year... 

Development outside tobacco... 

B.A.T. in die Common Market.., 



I..\tracts from Mr. R. P. Dobson’s speech 
at the AnnuaI General Meeting. 

Report and Accounts 

Group profit before taxation increased 
by £23-57 million to £159-79 million, 
an increase of 17 %; net profit attribut¬ 
able to BAT rose by 20% to £75-30 
million, which is reflected in earnings 
per Ordinary Stock unit of 31*5 new 
pence compared with the equivalent of 
26-1 new pence in the previous year. By 
far the greater part of these improve¬ 
ments was derived from the tobacco 
business in which sales volume, turnover 
and trading profit increased in all con¬ 
tinents in varying degrees. 

The minimum unit in which the 
Company's Ordinary Stock may be 
transferred on the Stock Exchange was 
reduced on 11 Jan¬ 
uary from 10/- to 5/- 
(now 25 new pence). 

The total distribution 
for the year on the 
Ordinary Stock was 12} 
new pence per stock 
unit compared with the 
equivalent of 1IJ new 
pence Iasi year. 


there is still a long way to go before we 
achieve a satisfactory return on our 
investment in this industry. 

Although we again expect a moderate 
trading profit in the current year I 
cannot predict any marked upturn until 
general trading conditions improve. 

European Common Market 

BAT is well established in the present 
Community, with manufacturing com¬ 
panies in Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. Recently the first steps to¬ 
wards tobacco tax harmonisation have 
been taken by the Council of Ministers. 
The competitive advantage to the 
Monopolies of a sheltered home market 
and access to domestic leaf tobacco, 
subsidised under the Common Agri¬ 
cultural Policy, can only be seen as a real 


ee Interests Outside Tobacco 

= Paper and Packaging 

EE The acquisition of the 

— outstanding stock of 

= Wiggins Teape Limited 

=E in July 1970 brought 

=E control of a major 

= company in the paper 

= industry, in which we have been 

:= interested for many years. Over the past 

=| year there has been little or no growth in 

=E overall paper consumption in the United 

En Kingdom. Fortunately a large part of 

= Wiggins Teape*s activities is in high- 

== grade and speciality papers. Although 

EE demand for these papers is affected by 

== economic factors, recovery can be 

=E expected with greater confidence. 

EE The last quarter of 1970 did not give 
==; a good start to the current financial year, 

=E but there are some signs of recovery in 

= the order position for certain of Wiggins 

~ Teape's speciality papers. 

EE Perfumery and Cosmetics 

H There was a marked improvement in the 

EE performance of our perfumery and 

cosmetics interests during the year but 


Profit Summary 


1970 1969 

£ millions 

Group Turnover . 


1,668.4 

1,484.4 

Group Profit before Taxation 


159.8 

136.2 

Group Profit after Taxation. 


86.9 

73.0 

B.A.T.'s Interest therein . 

B.A.T. Dividends (1970 includes 

capital 

75.3 

62.7 

dividend of £1.5). 

30.3 

27.3 

Earnings and Dividends per 
Ordinary Stock Unit 

New pence 

Earnings . 

Gross Dividends (1970 includes 

capital 

3U 

261 

dividend of |p) .| 

_ 12j_ 
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is one of disappointment so far as the 
treatment of income from overseas is 
concerned. Either of the two alternative 
corporation tax systems envisaged in 
the Green Paper could, in the long run, 
be prejudicial to the growth of United 
Kingdom income from direct invest¬ 
ment overseas. 

In our opinion some way can and 
should be found to ensure that the 
taxation on profits earned overseas 
should not exceed either the total of 
overseas taxation or the total of United 
Kingdom taxation, whether assessed on 
the Company or on the stockholders 
whichever is the higher. 

Smoking and Health 
Although BAT has no tobacco business 
in this country, the influence of the 
Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians extends beyond 
our frontiers and re¬ 
strictions imposed on 
the industry either by 
persuasion or by decree 
in one country are 
liable to be taken as a 
model by Governments 
in other countries. 


threat to the profitability of the tobacco 
industry in the free enterprise countries. 
The advent of Britain would bring to the 
Council a powerful voice which, if used 
effectively, might do much to mitigate 
the present anomalies which are in 
conflict, if not with the letter, at least 
with the spirit of the Treaty of Rome. 

Taxation 

Each year since 1965 when Corporation 
Tax was enacted, my predecessors have 
commented at some length on its 
harmful effects in relation to inter¬ 
national businesses. 

Mr. Barber's decision to publish a 
Green Paper and to give adequate time 
for alternative systems to be considered 
and discussed is greatly appreciated. 
Our initial reaction to the Green Paper 


We must expect fur¬ 
ther encroachments on 
our freedom until re¬ 
search, which continues 
to be vigorously pur¬ 
sued, enables us to 
produce a cigarette 
which the medical au¬ 
thorities of the world 
would regard as being more acceptable 
on health grounds. 

Prospects 

It is satisfactory to be able to report .that 
our world-wide cigarette sales for the first 
six months of the current year are again 
higher than for the same period last year, 
though by a smaller margin than in 1970. 

I can only give a very broad indication 
of the likely Group results for the year 
to 30 September next. It is, I think, 
reasonable to expect some improvement 
in Group trading profit but the Group 
net profit attributable to BAT may not 
be significantly different from the 
record figure achieved last year. Scope 
for any further increase in total equity 
dividends for the year is, therefore, likely 
to be limited. 


If you would like a copy of the Report and Accounts for 1970 and a copy of Mr . R. P. Dobson’s speech at the 
Annual General Meeting held on 15 April, 1971, please write to The Secretary at 7 Millbank, London, S. W1. 
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Join them 
at Brighton. 


Ronald Halstead 

V 



Len Heath 


Carl Hixon 



Take part in sessions on: The Demanding Consumer. 

A marriage, or just a casual affair ? The client-agency 
relationship now. Britain in the Europe of the seventies. 
Why advertise at all ? How much should you spend ? 
Radio-the creative Eden. Technology and 
tomorrow's media. Focus on the future. 


wwm 


Geoffrey Pattie 


Send for registration form and full details. 

To The Advertising Association, Chantrey House, 
Eccleston St., London SW1W 9LG. Tel: 01 -730 5221. 


Advertising Assodation Conference 71 



Please send me a copy of The Advertising Association 
Conference Programme and Registration Form. 


H. M Stephen 


Name_ 

Address.. 


Dr. John Treasure 


C. J. Van Gael 


Set your sights on 
the Moving Itarget 
Brighton, June 2-4 
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Our jets, 

don’t move any faster. 
Our passengers do. 


Our passengers are a step ahead of the rest. They’re 
taking the lead in the development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent: Africa. 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
4 &frique. The only airline with the size and speed they want. 

Like 84 flights a week. To 34 African cities. And every 
flight has one thing in common. Efficient, courteous, 
unobtrusive service. 

Which we mean to expand still further. For instance, 
we’re just about to introduce the first three giant DClO’s the 
continent has ever seen. 

At Air Afrique, we can’t afford to hang around. 

Nor can our passengers. 



JUR&AFRIOUK 


Europe's biggest coverage of 
Africa in Association with UTA 


LO??DONW^V^8Scfl77 PiccadUly (01)4934881. BIRMINGHAM 3. Rutland House. Edmund Street (021) 236 2931 
GLASGOW C.2.124 St.Vincent Street (041) 221 2101. MANCHESTER M2 4JO. 70-76 Cross Street (081) 834 7891 
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In the Caribbean, we cut red tape 
faster, because the people there 
are old friends. 

You moke a lot of friends In sixty 
years in the islands. You grow up with 
3 generations of people, so you got 
to know them well. 

At the Royal, we’ve grown to eighty 
strategically located branches 
throughout the Isldnds staffed with 
people who can give you any business 
help you need to handle any 
international banking service. That’s 
why we are known as "The Bank of 
the Caribbean”. 

Why don't you give us a call... and 
see how helpful we can be! 

ASSETS EXCEED 
ELEVEN BILLION DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

London: 6 Lothbury. EC2. 01-606 6633 

2 Cockspur St.. SW1. 01-920 7921 
Paris: 3 rue Scribe. 7420240 
Regional Representatives in Brussels and Frankfurt. 

Head Office: Place Ville Marie, Montreal. Over 1300 offices in 
Canada and around the world. 



“The,. 

Royal. 

Canada’s 

International 

Bank. 
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Continued from page 18 
scarcely keeping up with demand. 
Radical changes in the way they are 
managed will be necessary if demand 
in the year 2000—forecast as double 
what it is now—is to be met 

Bad organisation has had much to 
do with present inadequacies and that 
will be a worse impediment in future 
when extra water will depend 
increasingly on conservation schemes. 
Such schemes are the responsibility of 
the river authorities; their interests 
often conflict with those of the statu¬ 
tory undertakings which supply con¬ 
sumers and also of the sewage 
authorities. 

The report is aimed to coincide with 
local government reform. Local authori¬ 
ties now run most of the water supply 
side of things, and all of the sewage, 
but that still means too much division 
of power and interest. One man’s 
sewage is nowadays often another man’s 
(processed) water supply. But the re-use 
of water—which, as the committee says, 
must become more important—is 
impossible in conditions of extreme 
pollution. 

Opinion is divided about whether the 
regional authorities Should take over 
all the responsibility now shared 
between the river, water supply and 
sewage authorities, or whether the 
existing set-up should continue in whole 
or in part with the regional authorities 
in charge of co-ordination and plan¬ 
ning. But any scheme which risked the 
perpetuation of existing deadlocks and 
conflicts would be too high a price to 
pay, especially as in future an 
increasing share of water supply must 
cross river authority boundaries. 

The Water Resources Board already 
possesses most of die information on 
Which a national water policy should 
be based. Such a policy would demand 
several vital decisions—on whether, for 
instance, the Morecambe Bay and Dee 
barrages should be regarded as future 
sources for the Midlands and even the 
south, as well as for the north-west. 


Divorce _ 

Holy re-wedlock 

Five years ago a Church of England 
commission published its ideas for a 
new civil law on divorce. But only this 
week has that other commission on 
marriage, set up by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, produced a report which 
should bring into line the church’s own 
behaviour towards those Anglicans who 
avail themselves of divorce law. 

In the period between the publica¬ 
tion of “ Putting asunder ” and the more 
soberly entitled “ Marriage, Divorce and 
the Church” the idea in the former 
that the concept of matrimonial offence 
should be replaced by the one of 
irretrievable breakdown has been 
incorporated in a divorce law that has 
actually been in operation for four 
months. But the church’s attitude has 
not changed ; divorcees may not be 
remarried in church. Curiously, the 
church has recently actually become 
more rigid on this than in any previous 
century—without any discernible effect 
on the climbing divorce rate. 

The commission now says that the 
church ought to discover whether there 
is a “ moral consensus ” on remarriage 
in church, and, if there is, that it 
should search for theological authority 
for doing so—which the commission 
is convinced it could find. It then sug¬ 
gests a preamble with which a parson 
could begin the ceremony, carefully 
worded as a link between the sup¬ 
posedly indissoluble first vow and the 
identical second one. It also suggests 
that there would have to be discreet 
inquiries about those who came forward 
for a second church marriage and dis¬ 
cussions with them as to whether they 
had, for example, provided for the vic¬ 
tims of a marriage breakdown. It is 
difficult to see how it would be possible 
to avoid variations in the way clergy 
applied such rules of thumb, but the 
church obviously does not want to 


descend to rubber-stamping the wed¬ 
dings of those who simply want a 
second burst of orange blossom. On 
the other hand, there are many 
convinced Anglicans—permitted by 
their church to take communion—who 
no doubt felt bitter that their clergy 
would not marry them a second time. 
The church will probably have little 
difficulty finding a consensus in their 
favour—even if a confused one. 

Participation _ 

Anyone listening ? 

This has been a week in London for 
what is fashionably termed grass-roots 
participation. On Thursday, irate 
inhabitants of Covent Garden turned 
out to oppose the Greater London 
Council’s plan to develop the area, 
claiming that the views of the com¬ 
munity had not been considered. Last 
weekend the citizens of the Golborne 
ward of Notting Hill Gate demon¬ 
strated their lack of faith in their 
representatives on the Kensington and 
Chelsea council by electing a neigh¬ 
bourhood council of their own. 

The purpose of this new council is 
to press its views to the borough coun¬ 
cil on decisions concerning the deprived 
ward, and to encourage local involve¬ 
ment by keeping residents informed 
about what is going on—something 
they feel has not happened in the past 

Its first meeting will take place on 
Sunday. As it regards itself as an urban 
counterpart to a parish council it 
would eventually like to have some 
actual powers along with its consul¬ 
tative duties. It would also like to take 
over certain local projects financed 
with grants from the borough council. 
But Sir Malby Crofton, leader of the 
borough council, while expressing all 
keenness to co-operate with the neigh¬ 
bourhood council, has a more patern¬ 
alistic approach. He is cautious about 
what exacdy the neighbourhood coun¬ 
cil will be permitted to do and is 
against the idea of hiving off any 
powers. He regards the neighbourhood 
council as a useful umbrella to bring 
together the numerous local voluntary 
action groups in a united harmonious 
body he can negotiate with. He also 
feels that the neighbourhood council 
will keep the borough council better 
informed of the area’s needs and does 
not entirely rule out the possibility 
of using it as an agent of the borough 
council at some time in the future if it 
proves itself to be a responsible body. 
This divergence of approach could lead 
to some difficulties. 


Education: the price of tomorrow 

At any one time, nearly a quarter of Britain's total population ia directly involved in 
education, which la now the most expensive programme of all bar sodial security. 
Britain's education system still needs to grow fast to keep abreast of those 
in other advanced countries. 

This 28-page booklet, in the Brief Book series, examines both the rate at which 
expenditure on education is likely to be allowed to grow in the. 1970s and the ways 
in which the new Tory Government should be using the money to best advantage. 
It takes a good look at the controversies which are currently dividing or confusing 
education policy-makers in Britain, and at the way the system that they have 
inherited so often dictates the manner in which they plan for the future. 

Price (including postage) : surface mail 25p. airmail 40p (US $1). 

Publications Division. The Economist. 25 St. James's Street. London. SW1. 
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THOMAS 

TILLING 

LIMITED 



The Chairman, Sir Geoffrey Eley 



1970 

£ millions 

1969 

£ millions 

Improvement 

+ 

Sales 

247.2 

189.6 

30% 

Group Profit before Interest and Tax 

15.9 

12.8 

24% 

Group Profit before Tax 

Profit after tax attributable to 

12.9 

10.3 

26% 

Tilling Shareholders 

6.8 

5.0 

37% 

Ordinary Dividend 

18% 

17% 


Dividend Cover 

1.5 times 

1.2 times 


Earnings per 20p Share 

5.4p 

4.1p 



Sir Geoffrey Eley, looking ahead at the end of his Review of1970, reports: 

"The 1970 results testify that our managements are alert and 
farsighted and we feel confident that, barring events beyond our control, 
your Company’s progress should be good. In the longer term, when 
the country’s economic health is restored, I believe that its prospects 
could be exceptional. ” 


Foracopyofthe 1970 Annual Report please write to: 

The Secretary, Thomas Tilling Limited, Crewe House, Curzon Street, London W 1 Y 8AX. 
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TH E WO RLD International Report 


Politics doesn't stop because 
there's a war on 


The war goes on, and so does the 
politicking. The resignation of General 
Lon Nol as prime minister of 
Cambodia on Tuesday may set some 
of his followers at one another’s throats 
in a struggle for the succession. His 
statement was not exactly a surprise. 
He had been a critically sick man since 
he collapsed with a stroke early in 
February, and he was still partly 
paralysed when he came baok from a 
spell in hospital in Hawaii. All the 
same, some of his partisans hotly deny 
that his state of health prevents him 
from holding on to the reins of power. 

His brother, confusingly called 
Colonel Lon Non (or non-Nol spelled 
backwards) claims that the resignation 
was merely a tactical move. He says 
that Lon Nol wants to purge the 
cabinet and is trying to make use of 
a clause in the constitution that compels 
all ministers to resign at the same time 
as the premier. That could be only 
wishful thinking—although on Wednes¬ 
day President Cheng Heng asked the 
generall to form a new government. 
But Colonel Lon Non, who commands 
a brigade in the capital and is thus 
well placed to influence political 
developments, spoke for a faction that 
is unwilling to see any major changes 
in the way things are run in Pnom 
Penh. Several of the generals have put 
their names to a petition describing 
Lon Nol as “ the country’s irreplace¬ 
able leader.” 

An outsider might conclude that 
every leader has his party, and that it 
is not in the generals’ interests to see 
him go. But for Cambodia the problem 
goes deeper. Lon Nol managed to 
present himself as a father-figure who 
stood above political infighting, and he 
managed to engage the sympathies of 
many of the peasantry from whom he 
sprang. General Sirik Matak, the other 
strong man in the government, 


is the most likely successor. But Sirik 
Matak has a narrower appeal and 
is unpopular with students and intel¬ 
lectuals who view him as a right-winger 
and a scion of an outmoded aristocracy. 
Other possible contenders include In 
Tam, the president of the national 
assembly, and Soeun Voun Say, the 
ambassador in Washington. 

Whomever President Cheng Heng 
eventuality settles on will have 
to deal with the widening rifts inside 
the Cambodian regime. The nagging 
tension of a prolonged war and the 
collapse of the economy have chipped 
away at the facade of national unity 
and given sharper edges to the rivalries 
within the ruling elite. The introduc¬ 
tion of press censorship at the start 
of the year (not so much for military 
reasons as to suppress charges of 
corruption against leading officials) was 
a particularly divisive issue and drew 
fire from some of those, like Douc 
Rasy, who were most critical of Prince 
Sihanouk. The Pnom Penh dailies are 
overwhelmingly pro-government and 
have not pulled many punches in their 
attacks on ■ Prince Sihanouk and the 
communists. But in the wartime con¬ 
text factional bickering does not make 
much sense—although that is a lesson 
that has never been learned in Saigon. 

While the dark horses rear their 
heads in Pnom Penh, there has been 
a new twist to the pre-electioneering 
in Saigon. Vice-President Ky delivered 
an extraordinary speech on Monday in 
which he lashed out against 11 war 
profiteering,” the conduct of the Laos 
operation, and President Thieu per¬ 
sonally. He compared South Vietnam 
to a sinking ship— M a ship with a 
bright coat of paint on the outside 
but wholly rotten within.” He declared 
that the people had lost “ all faith 
in the government ” and called for a 
political solution to the war. From 



Ky tries it on the left ... 



... end Sirik Metek eyes Lon Nol 


Mr Ky, these remarks were—to say 
the least—surprising, since he has 
always figured as the leader of the 
Saigon hawks and of the northern 
Catholics who are South Vietnam’s 
most uncompromising anti-communists. 
Last week he attacked Senator 
McGovern as “ an agent of inter¬ 
national communism.” 

Mr Ky was obviously thinking of 
the presidential election that is due in 
Ootober. There has been a lot of 
speculation that he will run against 
President Thieu in that election, and 
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it is hard to see how the rift between 
them can be papered over after his 
latest speech. If the third likely can¬ 
didate, General “Big” Minh, should 
decide to stand down in October, Mr 
Ky might stand a chance of pulling in 
some votes from unexpected quarters. 
If the election develops as a three-way 
contest, he might just possibly steal 
enough votes from Mr Thieu to enable 
General Minh to win. Or he may be 
planning to offer himself as a running- 
mate to any opposition candidate who 
wants some Catholic support. 

General Minh himself is playing his 
cards dose to his chest. He has been 
chary of saying anything precise about 
the terms for a political settlement, 
and he has not said anythingabout the 
Laos operation, which Mr Thieu per¬ 
sists in presenting as a victory. There 
are a host of other possible candidates, 
but the field, already limited by the 
nomination requirements, may be 
narrowed down still further if die new 
legislation imposing financial qualifica¬ 
tions on candidates gets through 
parliament. And it is doubtful whether 
a dark horse could manage to match 
the appeal of the big names. 

Mr Thieu has two of the major 
interest groups that command block 
votes—local officialdom and the army 
—behind him. And he is still the 
favourite of the Americans. But it must 
be remembered that he won in 1967 
against a field of relative nonentities. 
General Minh was deliberately 
excluded. The possibility that he could 
lose in October is a reminder that the 
election President Nixon has to face 
next year is not the only political 
factor that will dictate the future 
course of the Indochina war. 


Pakistan _ 

Bangla Desh is 
over the border 

If Bangla Desh is alive at all, it is 
living in West Bengal. This is where 
the members of the provisional govern¬ 
ment, inaugurated last weekend in a 
mango grove just over the border, arc 
reported to have sought sanctuary this 
week along with some 400 members of 
the resistance army and some 200,000 
ordinary refugees. They fled in the 
wake of the Pakistani army, which 
seems to have pushed the Free Bengal 
forc^S^ot of the western sector of East 
Pakirt§i. i; There were none of the fierce 
battled nfe^orted a week or two ago ; 
demolished Bengalis had abandoned 



It's touching , but its not war 


the towns, including their provisional 
headquarters, before the government's 
troops arrived. 

By the end of the week the army 
appeared to have captured all major 
towns, roads, waterways and communi¬ 
cations systems throughout the pro¬ 
vince. The East Bengalis could still 
claim to occupy, if not control, the 
countryside—and possibly a base in 
Sylhet near Assam. But this did not 
mean that Bengali forces could hold 
out anywhere against a determined 
army assault. The Bengali resistance 
may have melted into the countryside 
to prepare for a long guerrilla struggle. 
But it is still too early <to tell whether 
it has the leadership, the arms—and, 
most important, the will—to do so. 

In its sweep toward military victory, 
the Pakistani government has shown 
no more willingness to make political 
concessions than it did at the start. The 
government radio continues to refer to 
the resisting Bengalis as a tiny minority 
of “miscreants,” instigated by India. 
A purge of Bengalis from the army and 
civil service is reportedly under way in 
Rawalpindi and Islamabad, and pre¬ 
parations are being made to bring the 
imprisoned Awami League leader, 
Sheikh Mujib, to trial for conspiring 
with India to establish an independent 
Bangla Desh. 

Indian neutrality in the Pakistani 
civil war is looking more and more 
strained. The government in New 
Delhi issued its strongest statement so 
far on April 16th, accusing the Pakis¬ 
tani army of “planned carnage and 


systematic genocide.” On Tuesday the 
Indians rejected Pakistan’s demand for 
the expulsion of its deputy high com¬ 
missioner in Calcutta, who had 
declared his mission a Bangla Desh 
headquarters a few days earlier. On 
the same day Indian troop reinforce¬ 
ments were reported to have been sent 
to the border area opposite Meherpur 
where the flow of refugees had been 
particularly heavy. But though there 
has been some firing across the border 
there still has been no confirmation of 
Pakistani allegations that Indian troops 
have crossed into East Bengal. 

Unlike Mrs Gandhi, the West Bengal 
state government is making no pretence 
of being uninvolved. Bangla Desh 
representatives are housed in a state 
government hostel in Calcutta, where 
they have been provided with the 
services of an Indian information offi¬ 
cer. The deputy chief minister, Mr 
Bijoy Singh Nahar, said that “ we in 
West Bengal recognise Bangla Desh 
although the central government has 
not done so yet.” 

The most immediate concern of the 
West Bengal government, however, is 
not recognition but refugees. The West 
Bengalis have been doing their best to 
provide 'temporary accommodation in 
camps just across the border, and a 
programme of mass inoculation appears 
to have stopped the spread of cholera 
among the fleeing East Pakistanis. But 
Mrs Gandhi's government will have to 
step in quickly if the refugee camps are 
not to become bases for guerrilla 
activity in both East and West Bengal. 

Ceylon _ 

Getting a toe in 

What started as Mrs Bandaranaike’s 
problem has rapidly become everyone 
else’s. Her government confirmed on 
Wednesday that the Russians are going 
to supply Ceylon with five Mig-17 
fighter planes, together with a two- 
seater training model, ground staff 
and instructors. They will probably 
be based at Katunayake airfield in 
the north of the island. Although 
the Ceylonese commander-in-chief, 
General Attygalle, has stated that the 
planes will not be used until Ceylonese 
pilots have been taught to fly them, 
the presence of a Russian air force 
unit in this part of the world will make 
plenty of people feel uneasy. 

It is true that the Migs have a very 
limited range, and that the arrange¬ 
ment is supposed to be circumscribed. 
On the other hand, the Russians can 
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Because its possible to fly to New York in a mere 
7 hours, you may always have assumed that the most 

efficient way for you. Herefe why the 5 days it takes on 
QE2 could be some of the most civilised-but 
hardworking- time a businessman can spend. 


1 Every fortnight this summer, Queen 
, Elizabeth 2 sails Friday, arrives 
Wednesday. The weekend means only 
3 working days ‘lost’ - if you choose to 
lose them. Because, apart from total 
relaxation, QE2 gives you the most 
effective possible working environment. 

^ Scientists have researched ‘jet-lag 1 
thoroughly. Disorientation after 
long flights has been proved to upset 
competent decision-making by up to 20% 
for 5 days or more. (Some companies 
enforce a ‘no-meetings-straight-after- 
arrivaf rule on their executives.) 

But sea travel has always been 
recommended by doctors. Ask yours. 

3 On QE2 you can hide - or be 
. available to the world via telex, 
telephone, telegram and picture 
transmission services. Lift the phone, 
and anything from dictaphones and 
shorthand typists to projectors and 
printers are yours. Let us know, and we'll 
arrange any facility, like simultaneous 
translation equipment. 

4 A one-way ticket to New York by 
# 747 costs around £94 economy, 

£162 first-class, for roughly 7 hours 1 
travel. Fares on QE2 vary from £92* 
to £403 -for 5 days in a 5-star hotel. 

5 Cunard chefs ate celebrated. (Their 
. Tournedos Rossini are, of course, 
made with Strasbourg Foie Gras—not 
just any p&t£!) 

•One-way tourist 35-day excursion fare. 


And QE2’s cellars carry 20,000 bottles, 
from Chateau Lafite Rothschild to ‘vin 
ordinaire 1 - at seafarers 1 prices. 

5 After work - or instead of it - QE2 
, offers you a cinema, night clubs, 
card room, libraries and four swimming 
pools. Not to mention sports decks, a 
Turkish bath and sauna. 

You also have the choice of a couple 
of thousand friends. And time and bars 
to make them in! If you want to. (You 
may prefer to go back to your room and 
ring your wife.) 

Come to that, she could sail with you. 
At half-price , if you’re a delegate to a 
conference, travelling first-class. 

7 Fly to New Ybrk, and after JFK 
i Airport's crowds, you face an 
unpleasant hour's journey to central 
Manhattan. QE2’s pier is just ten minutes 1 


QB2SAIUNQ! 

From Southampton 


Saturday 

Fridays 


May 8 0900-1130 

May 21 0900-1130 

Jun 4* 0900-1130 

Jun 18 0900-1130 

Jul 2 0900-1130 

Jul 16* 0900-1130 

Jul 30 0900-1130 

Ausl3* 0900-1130 
Ayg 27 0900-1130 

SaplO* 0909-1130 

ss? s&iis 

Oet 22* 0900-4130 
Nuv7 0900-1130 


Arrival 
New York 


0900 May 13 
0900 May 26 
1400 Jun 9 
0900 Jun 23 
0900 Jul 7 
1400 Jul 21 
0900 Ant 4 
1400 AuglS 

a 

0900 Nov 12 


•Those sailings call at Cobh. Ireland. All call at Le Havre. 


cab ride from 11 of New York’s finest 
hotels. 

PS. If you're forced to fly - sail back 
with QE2. You’ll need a rest! 

Travelling can still have a certain aura. 
It fled from the air long ago: but you feel 
it instinctively when you sail with QE2. 

For more information, ask your 
secretary to phone Cunard (number 
below), or to send the coupon. 



-1 

Telephone: 01-930 7890 

Or write to: I 

Cunard, I 

Southampton, S09 1ZA. | 


Please send me your free brochure about 
sailing to New York with QE2. 

I will probably choose First f] Tourist Q 

Likely sailing date _ 


Name 


Addr ess 


Telephone No. 
My Travel Agent 


Unwind your 
way to the USA 




j 
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This building will seethe launch of the jet age 
on the ultra short-haul routes of the world. 


And we are proud that the first jet air¬ 
craft specifically designed for ultra short- 
haul operation will roll out from our 
assembly hall. 

More than twenty years ago jet aircraft 
started their triumphant career in civil 
aviation. But only on medium and long 
distances. Because over very short dis¬ 
tances the jet engines with their high 
specific fuel consumption during take¬ 
off, climb and landing invariably made 
nonsense of any profitability calculation. 
Which is why ultra short-haul air trans¬ 
port has been lagging behind technolo¬ 
gical progress ever since. 

And that is why the VFW614 is a must 
for anybody who intends to grow big or 
remain big in the ultra short-haul busi¬ 
ness. 

Here are its major specifications: 

VFW614 - the first jetliner specially deve¬ 
loped for short-haul transport. Forty seats. 
Break-even with 14-20 passengers. Take¬ 


off and landing run less than 4,000 feet - 
therefore suitable for more than three quar¬ 
ters of all civil airports. High block speeds at¬ 
tained through high cruise speeds (460 mph) 
and good climb performance (to 21,000 ft 
cruise attitude in only 11 minutes). One ex¬ 
ample: Over 125 miles stage, up to 20 minutes 
(60°/o) gain in time over some turboprops. 
Cost-effective over flights from 100 miles up¬ 
wards. Power: 2 Rolls-Royce/SNECMAM45H 
engines. 26 options have already been placed 
by Bavaria Fluggesellschaft W-Germany, 
Cimber Air Denmark, Filipinas Orient Airways, 
General Air W-Germany, Sterling Airways 
Denmark,Transporte8 Aereas de Buenos Aires 
(TABA) and Yemen Airlines. _ 

So these airlines have already staked 
their claim on the aircraft that will launch 
the jet age on ultra short distances. And 
on a support program that otherwise 
only the biggest aircraft manufacturers 
offer the biggest airlines. 

For.example, we supply comprehensive 
operational support. With flight schedu¬ 
les, route network analyses, and pro¬ 
fitability studies, tailor-made for your 
company by our computers. 


And for every VFW614 in operation we 
give you an individual maintenance pro¬ 
gram based not only on your flight 
schedule and the resulting ground times 
but also, for example, on the technical 
facilities available at the airports in ques¬ 
tion. In this way the necessary mainte¬ 
nance work can be scheduled for the 
breaks that occur anyway so that no 
useful flying time is lost. 

The training of crews and technical staff, 
the services of a technical representative 
(free of charge up to one year), and the 
fast and reliable supply of spare parts 
are also guaranteed by our product sup¬ 
port program. 

So you see, it is not only our aircraft 
that has been designed to launch the jet 
age on ultra short distance routes. 

I^WBf4 

VPW-Mdnr Bremen, W.- Germany 

at the Le Bourget 
Air Show in hall A, 
stand number 41. 
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be expected to mount a considerable 
support operation with long-range 
transport and cargo planes, and past 
experience has suggested that Russian 
military aid programmes tend to be 
singularly open-ended. If this is not 
a foothold on the flank of the ,Indian 
Ocean, it is a;t least a toehold. 

The Russian comnritment is likely 
to make, the Chinese feel just as 
suspicious as some of the countries 
that have come to Mrs Bandaranaike’s 
support over the past fortnight 
(notably Britain, which has just 
arranged to supply 18 army scout 
cars). So far, the Chinese have 
abstained from making any comment 
on the insurgency in Ceylon. That may 
just be a sign of their reluctance to 
criticise a left-wing guerrilla movement. 
But some people argue that it might 
reflect covert support for the guerrillas. 
So far there is no unmistakable evidence 
of that, and the Ceylonese government 
has gone to some trouble to reject 
charges of Chinese complicity in the 
rebellion. 

On the face of it, it is hard to see 
why China should want to take sides 
against a friendly government with 
which it has a burgeoning trade. After 
Britain, China is Ceylon’s biggest 
trading partner. On the other hand, 
the Ceylonese police intercepted a few 
packages of Chinese arms sent via 
Albania late last year, and an American 
journalist deported from Ceylon this 
week claimed that Indian frigates 
turned back a Chinese freighter from 
Colombo harbour earlier this month. 
Thi* is not yet enough evidence to 
draw conclusions from. The expulsion 
of the entire staff of the North Korean 
embassy at the end of last week may 
point to weightier suspicions in that 
direction. 

What will be interesting now is to 
see whether rivalry with Russia (and 
the fear of being outflanked on the 
left ?) will influence how the Chinese 
decide to play the Ceylon issue. That 
in turn will largely hinge on whether 
or not the insurgency turns out to be 
something more than what one 
observer called a silly adventure of 
“a lot of .romantic students.” The 
rebellion seems to have failed in its 
original goals, but may now develop 
into a protracted struggle between rural 
bands dug in on the plantations and 
the security forces trying to push them 
out with helicopters and armoured 
cars. The army claims that the 
guerrillas aie now confined to the 
plantation area around Kegaile and 
some districts in the south. 

It is clear that the rebels, who are 


Sinhalese Buddhists like the members 
of Mrs Bandaranaike’s government, 
made no attempt to play upon the 
resentments of the Tamil minority in 
the north or to make recruits among 
Catholics and Indian labourers. The 
rebels draw their support (such as it 
is) from some of the same sectors that 
Mrs Bandaranaike relied upon for her 
electoral victory last year. There have 
even been rumours that some elements 
in the government were not unsympa¬ 
thetic to the uprising, and a parliamen¬ 
tary secretary, Mr R. D. Senanayake, 
is being held for questioning. Mrs 
Bandaranaike may have to revise some 
of her ideas about friends and enemies 
in the coming weeks. 


Germany 


Lean days for Willy 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


These are frustrating days for Willy 
Brandt. The dedicated Ostpolitiker is 
still getting nowhere with the Russians 
over Berlin, and so all the things that 
depend on a Berlin settlement are get¬ 
ting nowhere either. And his ambition 
to be a domestic reformer is gravely 
handicapped for want of money, clear 
planning and an absolute majority in 
parliament. 

The chancellor’s discomfiture may be 
slightly eased if the voters of Schleswig- 
Holstein decide on Sunday to let the 
Social Democrats run the state govern¬ 
ment for the next four years. That 
would at last give the government in 
Bonn a majority in the Bundesrat, the 
upper house composed of representa¬ 


tives of the ten federal states. In the 
last Schleswig-Holstein Landtag elec¬ 
tion, in 1967, the Christian Democrats 
won 46 per cent of the poll and the 
Social Democrats only 39.4 per cent, 
but the Social Democrats have been 
doing well ' in local government 
elections lately. 

The trouble is that the Social Demo¬ 
crats’ hopes for success in Schleswig- 
Holstein are based largely on their 
dynamic candidate for the state 
premiership, Jochen Steffen. A victory 
for Herr Steffen could also be uncom¬ 
fortably prickly for the government in 
Bonn. A convinced marxist, the 
48-year-old “ Red Jochen ” is to be 
counted among the troublesome far left 
of the Social Democratic party. Preach¬ 
ing revolutionary reforms, he comes 
very close to recommending revolu¬ 
tionary tactics. 

A similar demand for radical reform 
can be read in the slogan recommended 
by the federation of German trade 
unions for brandishing at this year’s 
May Day rallies. It runs: “ Participa¬ 
tion in management: the human being 
as centre-piece.” A mouthful of a rider 
elaborates: “It is being asked more 
than ever before what is the meaning 
of all economic achievement and tech¬ 
nical accomplishment. The dependence 
of the individual upon the owners of 
economic power grows constantly.” 

Herr Brandt would agree. A stronger 
say for workers in factory management 
was one of the promises the chancellor 
made in his inaugural policy speech 
to the Bundestag on October 28, 1969. 
He would like, he said then, to dis¬ 
tinguish himself as a “ chancellor of 
internal reforms.” Yet his promised 
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reforms have been slow in materialis¬ 
ing. And his government’s failure to halt 
inflation is causing dissatisfaction 
throughout the country. The value of 
savings and insurance has decreased by 
a third over the past ten years. Wage 
costs rose by 15 per cent in 1970. 
Since this general trend is expected 
to continue, some of Herr Brandt’s 
close colleagues admit to seeing some 
danger of his coalition government 
slithering into the kind of collapse that 
precipitated its predecessor’s end. 

Herr Brandt defined his objectives 
vaguely when replying to questions in 
the Bundestag on March 24th. He 
claimed some real, if unspectacular, 
fulfilment of his promises. That he 
could not flourish a longer list 
of good works accomplished is largely 
the fault of the complexity and ever- 
increasing cost of the projects in hand. 

Some of the committees of inquiry 
set up by the government on coming 
into office 18 months ago have not yet 
produced their findings and recom¬ 
mendations. A relatively minor reform 
delayed pending further decisions is, 
for example, that for introducing a 
flexible retiring age. A major one is 
tax reform, upon which a committee 
of experts reported last month. Herr 
Alex Moller, the Social Democrat 
finance minister, is strongly opposed to 
the committee’s recommendation that 
value-added tax should be raised from 
11 per cent to 15.5 per cent, to the 
disadvantage of lower income groups. 

But it is in the important field of 
educational reform that delay is most 
conspicuous. The government’s plans 
for providing kindergartens for all 
children between the ages of three and 
six, and for lengthening the period of 
ordinary schooling from nine to ten 
years, are held up pending financial 
decisions due in the autumn. There are 
not enough teachers and school build¬ 
ings ; and one awkward consequence 
of raising the school leaving age 
will be the withdrawal of just over 
1 million young trainees from the 
labour market. The umbrella law for 
modernising and democratising the 
universities is expected to be accepted 
by parliament this summer. But the 
committee of inquiry into the costs of 
schemes for more thorough vocational 
training is not due to report before the 
middle of 1973. 

Herr Brandt’s attempt to strengthen 
the chancellor’s powers of co-ordina¬ 
tion is being obstructed more by 
departmental jealousies than by 
financial stringency. The " minister 
with special duties ” whom he 
appointed to promote the authority of 
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the chancellery, Herr Horst Ehmke, 
has doubled the staff and approved 
plans for a new building. But computer- 
minded Herr Ehmke has a knack for 
antagonising many people« Adversaries 
in both the cabinet and the opposition 
have been quick to point out that the 
federal constitution expressly lays down 
in article 65 that the chancellor shall 
determine and be responsible for the 
general direction of policy ; and also 
that, within the limits set by his 
directives, “ each federal minister shall 
conduct the affairs of his department 
autonomously and on his own responsi¬ 
bility.” ' 

The trade unions will have to wait 
for the share in management that they 
regard as their urgent due: not until 
the Social Democrats command an 
absolute majority in the Bundestag will 
things move faster. Even then Herr 
Brandt himself would not want to 
hurry. He has assured the federation 
of German industry that he and his 
colleagues have “ no intention of turn¬ 
ing the federal republic inside out 
overnight” 

Italy _ 

The battle for 
the streets 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

The latest incidents in Milan (xwifirm 
the impression that, despite the failure 
of Prince Valerio Borghese’s alleged 
attempt to stage a fascist coup in 
Rome last month, the last has not been 
heard of neo-fascist plots in Italy. The 
prince has walked off the scene, prob¬ 
ably for good. But the weakness of 
the Italian government has created a 
situation in which political extremists 
can easily exploit discontent. 

There was a run-up to the Milan 
riots. On April 16th a Rome news¬ 
paper, the conservative Giovnale 
d* Italia, published ' a confidential 
letter sent by the prefect of 
Milan, Signor Libero MazzR, in 
December to the minister of the 
interior, Signor Restivo. The prefect 
complained that the city has been vir¬ 
tually taken over by the Student 
Movement .and other extra-parlia¬ 
mentary left-wing groups. The police 
were having to cope with armed bands 
of varied political leanings—maoist, 
anarchist and fascist—well fitted out 
with radio equipment and medical 
services and using, commando tech¬ 
niques. On lihe same day the Milan 
La Notte informed its readers that 
“ 20,000 armed revolutionaries ” 
were ready for action in northern 



The right has short hair in Miian 


Italy. Later that night the premises of 
the Socialist and Communist parties in 
Milan were raided. 

The next day, Saturday, a meeting 
organised by the extreme right-wing 
Italian Social Movement (MSI), in 
defiance of a police veto, degenerated 
into a riot between neo-fascists, anti¬ 
fascist students and police. On Tues¬ 
day 15 young fascists in four cars made 
a lightning raid on the state university, 
the heart of the left-wing Student 
Movement, and threw Molotov cock¬ 
tails through a window. A girl student 
was hurt. The same evening the 
Student Movement issued a commu¬ 
nique complaining that the police were 
in sympathy with the neo-fascists, and 
in fact knew who the raiders were. 
After further incidents the three trade 
union federations in Milan issued a 
statement asking the authorities to 
intervene to save the city from fascism. 
The Rome unions joined the appeal. 

The fighting in Milan highlights the 
confusion between political and non¬ 
political violence in northern Italy. 
There have been bank raids and kid¬ 
nappings which may, or may not, 
have been for the political motives 
that are claimed. At the other end of 
(the political spectrum, left-wing gangs 
appear to be responsible for arson and 
other crimes at the Pirelli factories. And 
behind all the shooting and rioting 
is a mood of political dissatisfaction 
and social unrest. The government is 
well-meaning but ineffective. It has not 
got its big social reforms off the ground, 
and many people believe that an 
economic crisis is imminent. This has 
led to strong reactions from both right 
and left. The real danger for Italy lies 
in the disaffection caused by everlasting 
inter-party strife. 
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We opened for business on 1" July 1970, following 
the merger of four eminent banks in North Germany. 

We have since become one of the leading banks in 
Western Germany .We are a versatile bank whose activities 
cover the whole range of banking. So versatile in fact, 
that we are sure to be able to help you with your problem. 


Our progress up to 31" December 1970: 


Total trading volume approx. 

Total balance approx. 

Total loans approx. 

Book credit to clients approx. 

Accounts payable to customers approx. 

Savings deposits over 

Debt securities issued over 

Capital and reserves approx. 


23 thou’mill. DM 
17 thou’mill. DM 
12 thou'mill. DM 
10 thou'mill. DM 
4 thou’mill. DM 
1 thou’mill. DM 
6 thou’mill. DM 
500 mill. DM 


Norddeutsche Landesbank 

Girozentrale 

Hannover—Braunschweig 
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Livingston. 

Everything (and everyone) is on the industrialist's side when he 
comes to Livingston He'll find management arid administration which 
are progressive, efficient and co-operative. The sort of management with 
the vision to set up projects like Kirkton Campus an exciting separate 
development where science-based industries can live, work and get the 
benefit of liaison with nearby Edinburgh and Heriot-Watt Universities. 
He'll find that Livingston's communications with U.K., European and 
World markets ara first-class. Situated on the M-8 Motorway, the town 
is 15 miles from Edinburgh and 30 miles from Glasgow with their 
respective airports and docks. Port facilities at Grangemouth are even 
nearer. At Edinburgh's Turnhouse Airport major terminal 
and runway improvements are scheduled at an estimated cost of £9m. 
Industrialists coming to Livingston can expect the best in financial 
assistance, factory design and building plus a 
good supply of labour, housing and amenities for private building 
It not only sounds attractive, it IS attractive. 1.6m sq ft of factory space 
has been taken at Livingston in the past five 
years by 27 enterprises, some of them household names. 

Scotland’s centre for 
industrial pacemakers 

Full details from the Chief Estates Officer, 

Livingston Development Corporation. 

Livingston, West Lothian. 

Tel. Livingston 31177. 


Let Sumitomo Make the Connections 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd, with 180 branches in 
Japan plus overseas offices in all major 
financial centres, can introduce you to 
practically anyone, anywhere. At the same 
time we can advise you end act as your 
banker go-between for almost any kind of 
investment or trading venture throughout 
the world. 

In fact, Sumitomo Bank is the family 
banking house for some 48 top Japanese 
industrial giants. What could be easier 
than a family introduction? 

If you're in London look us up in Moorgate 
and we'll make the connections you need. 

+ THE SUMITOMO BANK LTD 

6 Moorgate London ECS Telephone 600-0211 
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Frame _ 

The sullen 
majority _ 

The oommuniqu6 issued last week by 
the French foreign ministry marks the 
end of an era for France in north 
Africa. After 'the Algerians dug their 
heels in on the question of compensa¬ 
tion for the French oil companies that 
were partly nationalised in February, 
and raised the price of oil, the French 
decided it was not worth while to 
pursue discussions. 

That will mean a bleak future for 
the companies concerned. The French 
oil companies have been offered about 
£42 million in compensation, which 
they claim is insufficient. But it is hard 
to see what alternative there is, especi¬ 
ally after 'the recent indemnification 
agreement between Algeria and Esso. 
The French are not going to give up 
the present forms of cultural and 
technical exchange, and there is no 
question of pushing Algerian workers 
out of France. But the idea of any 
persisting special relationship is 
definitely out—although many gaullists 
are sorry to see that happen, and hark 
back to the Evian agreement that gave 
independence to Algeria in 1962. 

The French might have been tougher 
in the oil dispute. They could have 
compelled the half-million Algerians 
working in France to send money home 
in non-convertible francs (in other 
words, ito spend the money in France). 
But France needs Algerian workers, 
many of whom are in menial jobs no 
one else wants. 

The decision to cut off the talks 
provoked a vigorous reaction from the 
gaullist group in the national assembly. 
The gaullists got their explanation from 
M. Chaban-Delmas, the prime minister, 
when he replied to an opposition 
censure motion on Tuesday. Not all 
of them were satisfied with it. M. 
Chaban-Delmas pleaded that France 
had behaved with exemplary patience 
while admitting that the government 
did not accept the Evian agreements 
as a permanent framework for its 
relations with Algeria. He also insisted 
that Algeria should respect interna¬ 
tional law. But that does not seem to 
be happening. 

Once again, M. Chaban-Delmas is 
under fire from within his own camp— 
especially from the ranks of those who 
see themselves as the trustees of gaullist 
orthodoxy. But on the sensitive issue 
of law and order at home he did 
nothing to balance his account with 



Chaban under fire again 


the tough men in the party. He said 
he still believed that “ sporadic unrest ” 
did not justify the alarmist commen¬ 
taries that had been circulating, or the 
return to the language of civil war 
“ which for so long has slowed down 
the progress of our democracy.” 

Cyprus _ 

The frozen island 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Cyprus problem is still with us. 
The two unequal communities are no 
nearer working out the mechanics of 
an independent republic than they 
ever were, although perhaps they have 
begun to learn to live together again 
and they are, mercifully, in no mood 
to start shooting at each other. 
“ Negative stability ” is what the United 
Nations calls the state of Aphrodite’s 
island. But if the 3,000 men of the 
UN peacekeeping force were with¬ 
drawn, would it all burst out again ? 

Outwardly, the two communities 
indulge in maximum provocation. Each 
side keeps between 10,000 and 15,000 
of its. young men under some form 
of military service, purporting to defend 
itself against the other ; out of a Greek 
population of 530,000 this is a waste, 
but out of a Turkish population of 
120,000 it is a tragedy. Many of these 
men should be getting technical train¬ 
ing and university education instead of 
loafing about in makeshift barracks or 
writing down false names at road 
checkpoints. No wonder that 150 
welders have had to be brought over 
from Lebanon to work on the Larnaca 
refinery. If the present building boom 


goes on, Cyprus will be importing 
bricklayers. 

Mixed life in the villages from which 
the Turks took refuge inside their own 
enclaves in 1963 is slowly being 
resumed, and there has been some very 
tentative movement from the de facto 
separatism under which they have been 
living for more than seven years. The 
mutual suspicion is less than total, but 
still not much less. Over the past three 
years Mr Clerides from the Greek side 
and Mr Denktash from the Turkish 
side have been meeting regularly to 
try to work out how the interests of 
the two communities could be respected 
in an independent Cyprus free of inter¬ 
ference by Greek or Turkish govern¬ 
ments. But on the crucial issue of local 
government these talks have made vir¬ 
tually no progress. 

The Turkish community still looks 
to Ankara for its protection and 
economic support. It refuses to believe 
that Archbishop Makarios is truly seek¬ 
ing independence, and one does not 
have to be a Turk to detect a note of 
equivocation when he talks about 
union with Greece. He is a captive 
of the irrational urges of the Greek 
Cypriot community towards such a 
union, and neither he nor any other 
Greek Cypriot could renounce them 
and survive. 

There is no point in a partial agree¬ 
ment between the two sides that would 
open the way to a renewed crisis, 
between the two communities ; nor is 
any initiative open to outsiders. (The 
British tried this tentatively a year ago 
and have been mending fences ever 
since.) The Turks hold that the abroga¬ 
tion by President Makarios of die 
London and Zurich agreements (which 
guaranteed what proved to be an 
unworkable constitution for Cyprus) 
was' invalid. Somehow, someday, the 
constitutional vacuum may be filled by 
something that does work. But as yet 
there is no sign of progress at ^11. 

Some Turks live reasonably well on 
the land, but urban and refugee 
squalor pervades the lives of most of 
them. They seem cast for a further 
decline in their economic and social 
condition, whereas the Greek Cypriot 
community booms away as if without 
a care. A ten-year growth rate of 7J 
per cent per annum despite all the 
political uproar is hardly negative 
stability. Land prices are still soaring ; 
but if some expensive development pro¬ 
jects were to go wrong there could be 
a painful shaking out of credit. The 
tourists are coming back and a lot of 
foreign and local capital is being 
invested to house them. 
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The compromises in the 'presidential 
system under Archbishop Makarios 
have become more obvious since the 
attempt on his life and the elections 
last year. The archbishop has no rival, 
but his cabinet is less strong than a 
year ago. Able men do not readily 
accept ministerial office, nor will able 
public servants work for meagre 
salaries. The Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, which ought to be recruiting and 
paying for real ability, is a joke. Gov¬ 
ernment by consensus works up to a 
point, but there will come a time 
when political ideas and a majority 
party will have to play a part in the 
process of presidential selection. The 
archbishop keeps a watchful eye on 
Mr Clerides and his Unified party, but 
as long as the Cyprus problem remains 
unsolved he is secure in his presidential 
office. 

Poland _ 

The billion-dollar 
pacifier 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

The theme of almost everything the 
government does in Poland today is 
u improvement of social amenities and 
working conditions." Last week’s 
central committee meeting, apart from 
deciding that the party congress should 
be held some time next winter, 
concentrated its attention on measures 
which boil down to an attempt to make 
life more tolerable for the workers. 
Poland’s leaders do not want a repeti¬ 
tion of last December’s upheaval. 

Poland has long suffered from 
excessive attention to investment in 
heavy industry to the detriment of 
more urgent and rewarding fields. 
Agriculture has been a principal victim 
of this policy. Tractors and sophisti¬ 
cated agricultural machinery, although 
produced in Poland, are still a relatively 
rare sight on the country’s private 
farms. Polish officials now admit that 
the country will probably never become 
self-sufficient in food. Increased prices 
paid to farmers this year have 
alleviated the worst shortages, but 
the planners admit that bigger imports 
of food, like the recent purchase of 
meat from Denmark, will have to 
continue. 

Mr Gierek has scrapped the old 
five-year plan prepared under Mr 
Gomulka. That plaq did envisage a 
greater degree of independence for 
individual firms. But the jnuch- 
publicised bonus incentive ifffieme, 
which was designed to help&boost 
productivity in industry, had^mainy 
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shortcomings. Hie worst was the 
scheme’s great complexity, which 
threatened to make it too unwieldy to 
operate effectively. 

So now Mr Gierek has appointed 
ten specialist "task forces" to study 
subjects like transport, health, housing, 
investment and foreign trade. These 
are supposed to come up with their 
recommendations by .the autumn. The 
idea is to incorporate them in the five- 
year plan which the party congress 
will have to approve. There has already 
been a diversion of investment towards 
export industries and construction. But 
here the problem will be how to keep 
investment in step with the growth of 
national income. 

Increased wages, pensions and child¬ 
ren’s allowances will release an extra 
25,000 million zlotys ($1,000 million 
at the tourist rate of exchange) of 
spending power this year. The impact 
of this is already being felt. Stockpiles 
of consumer durables like clothing and 
household equipment, which were a 
grave embarrassment last year, have 
dwindled rapidly. Clearly this pressure 
can be expected to grow and will 
have to be matched by a growing 
availability of consumer goods if run¬ 
away inflation is to be avoided. The 
state planning commission has already 
raised several key production targets 
in the past three months, mainly for 
meat and dairy produce and household 
consumer items. The pig population 
has shown a sudden increase after 
several consecutive increases in prices 
paid to farmers. Investment in parts 
of light industry has already been 
boosted by as much as 60 or 70 per 
cent. 

In the first quarter of 1971 industrial 
production was 6.2 per cent above the 
same period in 1970. This increase, 
which is slightly lower than in pre¬ 
vious years, clearly reflects last winter’s 
work stoppages and labour disputes. 
Specifically, some textile factories and 
dairy farms failed to meet' their 
planned targets. 

There is a manifestly new atmos¬ 
phere of confidence in Warsaw and 
the provinces, inspired by the new 
dialogue between people and govern¬ 
ment. Mr Gierek and other members 
of the politburo and the party 
secretariat have been stumping the 
country, talking to workers, farmers 
and young people and seeking their 
proposals. Mr Gierek’s concept of 
better information at the top seems 
to mean getting officials out from 
behind their desks and into the streets 
and factories. The trade unions, which ~ 
had become deeply unpopular under 
Mr Gomulka, appear to have improved 


their standing in the past three months. 

Mr Gierek has so far failed to 
make any really big changes at the 
top of the party. Sceptical Poles tend 
to say, “ The mood is different but the 
faces are the same—we’ll see if the 
results are any better.’’ Yet the party 
committees in most major cities and 
regions have been given a 
facelift. Mr Gierek has hinted at 
a weeding out of <( undesirables ’’ from 
the party. The big question is whether 
he can maintain sufficient impetus in 
his schemes to overcome the inertia 
of Poland’s thoroughly bureaucratised 
system. 

Russia _ 

Better to light 
a candle 

FROM OUR MOSCOW CORRESPONDENT 

If you wanted to make sure of a place 
at the main Russian Orthodox Easter 
service in Moscow at midnight last 
Saturday you had to be in church 
three hours earlier. There are now 
only 25 functioning Orthodox churches 
in Moscow, compared with 1,600 
before the revolution. But the fact that 
people still go to church in considerable 
numbers cannot please the Soviet 
government, which has tried for half 
a century to destroy the church’s 
influence. 

What no one quite understands is 
the feeling of the crowds which 
gathered around all the churches from 
nine o’clock onwards to watch the 
midnight procession. Mostly young, 
some with guitars, these people seemed 
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to have nothing in common except 
a complete ignorance of what was 
happening inside the churches. There 
were hooligans, like a youth who picked 
up an old lady by the scruff of her 
neck and lit a cigarette from her 
candle. But these were a minority. The 
others did not seem hostile. What 
seemed to have brought the majority 
to the churches was the impetus of 
tradition mingled with a mild 
curiosity. 

Although as many as 20 per cent 
of Russians are said to be christened, 
this is usually at the wish of the 
grandparents rather than the parents. 
The parents rarely venture to church 
and are not likely to continue the 
tradition. Most parents do not go to 
christenings because they are afraid 
of what might happen if it became 
known at their place of work. 

One priest said on Saturday night 
that the average age of his congrega¬ 
tion is 55. The great majority are old 
people and the rest almost all girls, 
who tend to turn to the church after 
an unhappy love affair. The Orthodox 
church in Russia might on the face 
of it seem doomed to die with the 
present generation of church atten¬ 
dee, most of whom were born before 
the 1917 revolution. And yet 55 has 
been the average age for many years, 
and many congregations in the west 
are probably no younger. But it is 
undoubtedly true that the Russian 
Orthodox church has not moved with 
the times and is considered by many 
Russians to have little relevance to 
modern society. The trouble is that a 
lot of its members are content to keep 
the church as it is because they assume 
that any change will make its relations 
with the state even more precarious. 

The other religious groups in the 
Soviet Union seem to be faring better. 
In new towns, which are mostly 
inhabited by young couples seeking 
better pay, there are usually no 
churches. And yet a religious group, 
usually the Baptists or Seventh Day 
Adventists, appears almost imme¬ 
diately. It is almost certainly because 
the other denominations are attracting 
more young followers that most of the 
official anti-religious propaganda is 
directed against them rather than the 
Orthodox church. Unlike Mr 
Khrushchev’s government, which 
closed and demolished something like 
20,000 churches, the present govern¬ 
ment is keeping its distance and just 
trying to make the church appear the 
thing of the past it wants it to be. 
To judge by the services last Saturday, 
the church is not that vet. 


Australia 

Bob Hawke flies 
high 

PROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

The most discussed political figure in 
Australia today is not the prime 
minister, Mr McMahon, or even the 
former prime minister, Mr Gorton, but 
Mr Bob Hawke, the president of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions 
(ACTU), the local equivalent of the 
TUC. This is partly because he is a 
new type of union leader—a Rhodes 
scholar and an intellectual to his 
boot heels, though vigorous and 
unceremonious—but mainly because he 
has introduced a new dimension into 
trade union activity. 

Recently the ACTU acquired an 
interest in the Melbourne department 
store, Bourke’s, with the declared 
intention of reducing prices to the 
public. It soon found that some firms 
would not supply goods unless resale 
price maintenance was observed. A 
crisis arose over the refusal of one of 
Dunlop’s subsidiaries to supply shirts 
and other clothing unless Bourke’s 
agreed to a higher mark-up than it 
wanted to use. Mr Hawke threatened 
Dunlop with a black ban and with 
union boycott of its transport services ; 
in a very short time Dunlop caved in 
and agreed to allow Bourke’s whatever 
mark-up it wanted. Mr Hawke 
announced that resale price main¬ 
tenance was dead. It was quite clear 
who had slain it. 

The background needs sketching in. 
When Mr Heath attacked resale price 
maintenance in Britain in the early 
1960s some Australian ministers 
decided to try something similar. They 
found, however, that constitutional 
uncertainties and the opposition of 
some of the government’s business 
supporters made no effective bill 
feasible. Restrictive practices legislation 
of a minor nature became law ; it has 
had little noticeable effect and is now 
under challenge in the High Court. 
The government has declared that it 
will legislate further against resale 
price maintenance and will hold a 
constitutional referendum if necessary. 
Meanwhile the Labor party has 
introduced a bill in the senate to ban 
the practice. 

Mr Hawke forecasts that the ACTU 
will move into other fields ; there is 
talk of buying a hotel in Melbourne 
and opening a store in Adelaide. Just 
how far he can go is debatable. The 
ACTU is a visible force only in Mel- 



He rose by lowering prices 


bourne, where its headquarters lie. 
Elsewhere it is a remote body over¬ 
shadowed by the local labour councils. 
Mr Hawke cannot be sure of extending 
his operations without lessening his 
control and incurring liabilities. For the 
moment, though, he is a talking point 
everywhere, not least because of his 
effectiveness on television. 

Ministers in the Liberal-Country 
party coalition dislike him intensely 
because he is almost the first Australian 
trade union leader to be highly 
educated and capable of leading an 
arbitration tribunal by its economic 
nose. His arguments are strong, well 
presented and backed by a readiness 
to threaten militant action. He heads 
a rising group of younger union leaders 
who have learnt something from the 
spoiling tactics of American trade 
unions. At present the government is 
arguing with the ACTU about the 
failure of unions to pay fines imposed 
on them by arbitration authorities. Mr 
Hawke says they won’t pay ; the 
government fears industrial disruption 
if they are made to pay, but also fears 
unrest among businessmen and the 
electorate if the unions are allowed to 
get away with it. 

But ministers recognise that he is 
also awkward and dangerous for Mr 
Whitlam, the leader of the opposition. 
Mr Hawke is said to be planning to 
enter parliament and challenge Mr 
Whitlam’s leadership of the Labor 
party. It is further said that he can 
have the Melbourne blue ribbon seat 
of the former leader, Mr Calwell, 
whenever he wants it. Mr Calwell 
strongly dislikes Mr Whitlam. 

From outside it is hard to believe 
that Mr Hawke would generate much 
Labor loyalty if he attacked the leader- 
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ship just when Mr Whitfam seems 
capable of giving the Labor party its 
first electoral victory for over 20 
years; but the Australian Labor 
movement specialises in convoluted 
internal politics, especially in Mel¬ 
bourne. Mr Hawke’s political base 
there is small and involves some under¬ 
standing, if not partnership, with 
elements farther to the left than those 
supporting Mr Whitlam. The two men 
should be able to work together unless 
Mr Hawke’s ambition and his sense of 
political tactics make him think he 
must issue a challenge before Mr 
Whitlam becomes prime minister and 
thereby more invulnerable. 

Meanwhile Bourke’s carries on. It 
has astute management and is getting 
tons of free advertising in the news. 
The government is under heavy pres¬ 
sure to tax the ACTU for its share in 
Bourke’s, as it would a business organ¬ 
isation, but there are snags since 
Australian trade unions have previously 
run other businesses without being 
taxed in this fashion. Mr Hawke is 
cock of the walk. His problem now is 
whether to go farther while his publi¬ 
city is at its height. 


Mozambique 


Arming the 
non-combatants 


The Joseph Rowntree Social Service 
Trust announced on April 16th that 
it is to give £30,000 to the Mozam¬ 
bique Institute. The institute organises 
educational and welfare work in the 
Portuguese colony of Mozambique and 
among refugees who have moved to 
neighbouring Tanzania. It works in 
double harness with the Mozambique 
Liberation Front (Frelimo), whose 
objectives are primarily military. The 
grant was bound to provoke an angry 
response in Lisbon, where a spokesman 
described it as “ regrettable.” 

The institute is based in the Tan¬ 
zanian capital, Dar es Salaam, where 
it was established in 1963 with a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. With this 
money it set up a small secondary 
school in an attempt to combat the 
appalling educational situation in 
Mozambique (where between 95 and 
98 per cent of the African population 
were then said to be illiterate^ It has 
since been expanded and a year ago 
claimed to have 20,000 children in 
primary schools in areas of Mozam¬ 
bique occupied by Frelimo, as well as a 
medical staff of 400 men. Frelimo has 
suffered militarily in the past year and 
now controls less territory than it did 


two years ago ; but the institute’s work 
continues on both sides of the 
Tanzanian border. 

Will the money be spent on educa¬ 
tion and welfare, as the Rowntree 
Trust says it will, or will some of it 
go to the war effort, as the Portuguese 
fear ? The books of the institute are 
audited each year; they are kept 
separate from those of Frelimo precisely 
so that those who give money can 
check that it is being spent as directed. 
The trust has said it will inspect the 
audited accounts and follow up any 
queries, should they arise, in Dar es 
Salaam. But it could be argued, that 
money saved on education is money 
that can buy arms. 



A layer off the 
onion 


The announcement on Wednesday 
night by Mr Vooter, the South 
African prime minister, that for the 
past three years he and President 
Kaunda of Zambia have been engaged 
in a long correspondence has peeled a 
layer of skin off the “dialogue ” onion. 
There will be tears in more than one 
pair of eyes. 

President Kaunda has been a fore¬ 
most public opponent of the proposal, 
now championed particularly by the 
Ivory Coast’s President Fflix Houph- 
ouet-Boigny, for a dialogue between 
independent black governments and 
South Africa. As a signatory of the 
Lusaka manifesto, which has been 
adopted by both the Organisation of 
African Unity and the United Nations, 
he has declared that he would “ prefer 
to negotiate than to destroy, to talk 
than to kill.” But he has always stipu¬ 
lated, as does the manifesto, that dis¬ 
cussions must be preceded by visible 
progress towards the emancipation of 
black South Africans. In the absence 
of this, he has scorned the moves of 
Dr Banda of Malawi and President 
HouphouSt-Boigny. 

Noyv Mr Vorster has revealed that 
not only has a dialogue of a kind been 
going on for three years, but that 
Zambia 'actually appealed for South 
African help to prevent an invasion by 
Rhodesia and IV>rtugal in 1969. And 
in the course of reading from letters in 
front of him Mr Vorster told his par¬ 
liament that a meeting between himself 
and Mr Kaunda had been arranged 
for last November, but had been post¬ 
poned by the Zambian president 
because of his other responsibilities as 
president of the OAU. 


Mr Vorster declared that he was ful¬ 
filling a promise, made last February, 
to expose Mr Kaunda as a “double- 
talker.” If the letters are genuine, and 
if what Mr Vorster reports is true, 
then he has indeed kept his pledge. But 
he has also raised a question about his 
own present motives. For if Mr Vorster 
is really keen to pursue the aim of a 
dialogue—and as recently as March 
30th he insisted he was—he must cer¬ 
tainly reckon that by denouncing Mr 
Kaunda this week he will have put kn 
end to the. hope of including the Zam¬ 
bian president’s voice in it. One can 
only surmise that Mr Kaunda has 
proved a tougher bargainer than Dr 
Banda and some other African leaders, 
and that Mr Vorster found that he 
would have to make concessions him¬ 
self if he was to get any from Zambia. 

President Kaunda’s reputation will 
certainly be tarnished by the revela¬ 
tions unless he can convincingly 
counter them ; yet, even if true, the 
disclosures are .consistent with Mr 
Kaunda’s broad aim—to achieve non¬ 
violent change in South Africa. The 
measures which Mr Vorster also 
announced on Wednesday do little to 
herald non-violent change. Admittedly 
the government may yield to pressure 
about mixed sport by allowing racially 
homogeneous teams representing their 
respective races or Bantustans to com¬ 
pete against each other ; but there will 
be no mixed teams and non-whites will 
not be able to compete with whites 
except in matches designated “inter¬ 
national.” But the promised new look 
at the all-powerful Bureau of State 
Security (Boss) loses much of its 
glamour in the light of Mr Vorster’s 
announcement that legislation will soon 
be introduced to allow Boss to tap 
telephones and intercept mail. 

How will black Africa react to the 
disclosures ? Most of the lines have 
already been drawn in the dialogue 
dispute. Of the larger countries Tan¬ 
zania, Congo-Kinshasa and Nigeria 
have declared their opposition to the 
proposal. Some smaller countries, not¬ 
ably French-speaking ones like Mada¬ 
gascar and Gabon, are known to be 
sympathetic. Ghana too is in favour of 
a dialogue. Mr Vorster’s revelations 
will certainly stir up the dispute. It will 
also make Mr Kaunda’s internal posi¬ 
tion more difficult; he is already beset 
by problems of tribalism within his 
own party. If Mr Vorster’s remarks 
should in any way hasten Mr Kaunda’s 
departure, even South Africa may 
have cause to regret it. A man of Mr 
Kaunda’s stature is hard to replace. 



To meet man's need for nickel...tomorrow...and tomorrow. 


Great growth... 
that's the world 
outlook on man's 
need for nickel. 

So Palconbridge 
is expanding 
production to keep 
ahead of that 
demand. 

On average, it can 
take 10 years 
to bring in a major 
mine. 

And these projects 
are typical of 
Falconbridge's 
years-ahead nickel 
developments. 
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The difference is us. 

KLM... 

and on the ground, at 
every airport, you’ll find 
our kind of service. 

A friendly smile from someone 
who speaks your language, 
a helping hand, everywhere. 

The same standards of service 
that made us famous in the air, 
apply down on the ground. 

To care for you as well in 
airports as we do in the air. 

We call it sky service on the 
ground. 

And it comes from the airline 
that made reliability happen. 

But don’t just take our word 
for it. 

Test us. Try us. 

Fly the difference. 
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Britain &’EurojH' 


The issue of sovereignty: 
creating the next Leviathan 7 


Ardent pro-Europeans have something 
in common with the seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury philosopher Thomas Hobbes. 
They can advocate an abdication of 
sovereignty—in their case national 
rather than personal—on perfectly sel¬ 
fish grounds. European law will bring 
its own reward ; without it the life of 
the British economy will be solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short. But this 
perhaps over-inflates the issue of 
sovereignty. There is also the line of 
argument taken in the constitutional 
white paper* of 1967, which did its 
best to show that Britain would not 
actually be handing over sovereignty at 
all. In the present Government, Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon, for one, has treated 
the constitutional issue with something 
close to scorn. That is one way of 
coping with a question that is at least 
partly semantic. But it is more con¬ 
vincing to anticipate those like Mr 
Enoch Powell who will raise the bogy 
of an impotent Parliament as the EEC 
negotiations proceed. Five constitu¬ 
tional questions need answers. 

1. By Article 340 of the Treaty of 
Rome, the European community was 
created for an indefinite duration: 
what happens if Britain, once in, wants 
to get out ? This is a peculiarly ground¬ 
less as well as fainthearted apprehen¬ 
sion. The crude answer is that Britain 
is no less an independent power in the 
common market than out. And so, in 
the unlikely event of wanting to leave, 
could do so. As is often pointed out, 
Britain's much-prized sovereignty is 
limited anyway, by geographical situa¬ 
tion, mutual defence pacts, dependence 
on trade, international debt. A repeal 
clause in whatever treaty bound Britain 
to Europe would neither add to nor 
subtract from its force. But the argu¬ 
ment is not—or should not be—just 
about power. It is about authority, or 
legitimacy ; and this is where the con¬ 
stitutionalists come in. 

2. In Britain, according to constitu¬ 
tional theory embalmed by Dicey in 

* Legal {and Constitutional Implications of 
United Kingdom Membership of the 
Economit Communities, HMSO. 


the nineteenth century, no Parliament 
can bind its successor. So how can 
Britain commit itself to observe future 
community decisions ? There is a crude 
answer to this, too. No nation can bind 
future generations inviolably. Other 
countries than Britain may revoke pre¬ 
vious decisions by rewriting their consti¬ 
tutions (with or without a revolution) 
rather than merely, as Britain does, by 
passing another statute. Every Euro¬ 
pean government can only hope that 
its successors will abide by the Treaty 
of Rome. 

Britain lacks not so much a written 
constitution—this is more famous than 
correct ; rights are enshrined in a mul¬ 
titude of written statutes going back to 
the Bill of Rights and beyond, to the 
much-repealed Magna Carta. What 
Britain really lacks is an effective check 
on its legislature. There is no judicial 
review of legislation. On joining the 
EEC, this will be a help as well as a 
hindrance. Britain will be free of the 
sort of legal tangles from which the 
Germans and Italians have suffered. 
But this does leave one question 
uncomfortably wide open. 

3. Some community law is intended to 
have direct effect within member 
states . What happens when this con¬ 
flicts with British law ? To be enforce¬ 
able in British courts, a treaty making 
Britain a member of the EEC must be 
put through Parliament. This means 
Britain would have to pass a monster 
statute embodying existing community 
law—more or less. The fear that these 
laws, drawn up for countries with a 
Roman law tradition, will be unsuited 
to a common law country such as 
England, is a bogy ; Parliament will 
manage to draw up reconcilable laws 
just as it now makes laws for the two 
different systems of Scottish and 
English law. What happens then ? 
Under Article 189 of the Treaty of 
Rome, the principal law-making 
instruments of the commission are regu¬ 
lations (intended to take effect 
automatically as law in member states) 
and directives (addressed to the govern¬ 
ments which are then required to 
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incorporate them into their internal 
law). These, according to the white 
paper, would “ like ordinary delegated 
legislation ” derive their force from the 
original statute joining Britain to the 
Six. 

It is possible to pretend that regula¬ 
tions are like ordinary delegated legis¬ 
lation provided that they post-date any 
domestic British law with which they 
may conflict. The white paper rather 
undermines this by suggesting that 
regulations, as well as directives, should 
be turned into British statute law to 
make everything quite clear. If this 
happened, either Parliament would be 
setting itself up as a rubber stamp to 
each and every new community regu¬ 
lation ; or, if it wanted to keep its 
authority over every Brussels regula¬ 
tion, Britain’s intentions to abide by 
community decisions, expressed in the 
treaty making it a member, would 
have a hollow ring. 

4. This really comes down to a simple 
question : who is going to enforce 
community law ? The answer is, of 
course, the British courts. This would 
be plain sailing where each new com¬ 
munity rule is enacted in turn into 
British statute law ; it might be less 
plain sailing as regards regulations, 
unless the original statute made it suffi¬ 
ciently clear in advance that these have 
to count as law. British courts will have 
to accustom themselves to a rather 
more interpretive role, since commu¬ 
nity regulations are couched in more 
general terms than British statute law. 



Hobbes would have approved 
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Judgment at Luxemburg: court or consultancy ? 
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British couis will also have to accept 
the relevane of more foreign judg¬ 
ments, whia is being made to happen 
to an incresing extent anyway. The 
water gets hoppy when it comes to 
regulations with which subsequent 
parliamcnta/ statutes conflict. On 
Dicey’s anahis, Parliament cannot pre¬ 
vent its succssor from passing such 
laws. Accoring to the white paper, 
Parliament vrnld have to refrain from 
doing so—ai unsatisfactory answer if 
there ever /as one. Of course the 
constitutiona image of an unfettered 
Parliament pssing statutes at will 01 
whim has log been laughable ; since 
Dicey’s da> the government has 
acquired a sanglehold on the Com¬ 
mons. So or answer is that other 
European gcmiments, if they cared 
enough, wou bring pressure on the 
British Govcinient to ensure that 
offending legation was dropped. 

There is sothcr, more ambitious 
and less realise answer. A number of 
eminent lawys maintain that Parlia¬ 
ment can in ict limit its legislative 
authority. Eve Dicey believed that it 
could transfects sovereignty to some 
other body, e example most com¬ 
monly adduceis the 1931 Statute of 
Westminster, -stroying Parliament’s 
right to legish for Commonwealth 
countries withe their consent. It is 
argued that Hiament is also con¬ 
strained by th Act of Union with 
Scotland. Thi would theoretically 
mean that theourts could rule on 
whether a Briti law is valid. 

B ’t as thingitand it is too much 
to expect a caous British judiciary 
to reject new ac 0 f Parliament with¬ 
out Govcrnmentompting. Parliament 
would first have> spell out in a bill 
that it would a defence to an 
action brought i»er British law that 
it was inconsistciwith a community 
regulation. Thcmsequence of thL 
would be that courts would not 
uphold British sttes passed in con¬ 
travention of lnpcan regulations. 
It is important U British courts are 
not in opposite o, but help to 
interpret and detyj community law. 
They would not luiaidcd in this. By 
far the greatest uti her of actions 
brought before ; European court 
are not underVrticles 169 and 
170 (against Aiber states for 
failing to fulfil ir obligations) or 
under Articles I 7 md 175 (against 


This is the first ineries of briefs by 
The Economist s<g out the facts 
about British entr,to the common 
market. 


the commission itself) but under Article 
177, under which the European court 
gives rulings on the interpretation of 
community law. It does not enforce its 
interpretation ; when the Germans 
imposed a compensatory turnover tax 
and the European court indicated that 
it was contrary to Article 95, the ball 
was back in the German court. But it 
has been under Article 177 that the 
lines of European law have been drawn 
out. This makes the European court 
sound like, little more than a consult¬ 
ancy ; but then “ interpenetration ” of 
legal systems, rather than a new set of, 
probably weak, community courts, is 
the best way for Eurolaw to grow. 

5. If other institutions can pass laws 
for Britain and the courts will uphold 
them, what sovereignty is left to 
Parliament ? Put another way, how r 
wide can community law iange, and 
who makes it ? At present EEC law 
covers economics and finance ; this 
gives a wider range than these dry 
terms 'imply, and unanimously- - 
member countries could decide to 
broaden it still further. Regulations 
have been made in the fields of restric¬ 
tive practices and monopoly, movement 
of workers, social security of migrant 
workers, agriculture, transport— and 
there are also similar rules covering the 
coal, steel and nuclear energy industries. 
If non-tariff barriers arc not to spring 
up where tariff barriers have been 
knocked down, a good deal of har¬ 
monisation of company law, for 
example, has to take place, just as it 
was necessary to harmonise some of the 
laws of Scotland and England. The 
1967 white paper soothingly pointed 
out that there would be no effect on 
English and Scottish criminal law. The 
sanctions im{>osed under community 
law are of a civil rather than criminal 
character—which means money rather 
than prison. 


The white paper was also concerned 
to point out both the safeguards in the 
framing of community law and the new 
freedoms it would open up to the 
ordinary citizen. But those who drafted 
the white paper were so concerned to 
anticipate critics that they suffered 
from a failure of imagination. It is one 
thing to point out that most regulations 
have to be passed unanimously or at 
worst by a qualified (which means 
large) majority of the council of 
ministers, or to show how it will be 
open to an ordinary citizen to challenge, 
say, a tax or customs demand on the 
ground that it conflicts with community 
law. It is another to show how Britain 
will actually be part of the law-making 
and enforcing business. The European 
parliament gets scant treatment ; 
perhaps, until Article rjy is put into 
effect and it is directly elected, that is 
all it is worth, but it might also have 
been worth soothing parliamentarians 
by pointing out that about 5 per cent of 
MPs are likely to find their way to 
Straslxmrg, and could form a bridge 
with Westminster. 

The KEG still confoims to Mi 
Heath’s recent picture of a united 
Europe as one in which governments 
u form the habit of working together.” 
This pragmatic view' of the KEG has 
the advantage of deflating the con¬ 
stitutional issue, since in British con¬ 
stitutional theory the government is 
constrained by Parliament. But if 
Europe becomes federalist or supra¬ 
national or “ interpenetrated,” Mr 
Powell’s ilk might then argue that the 
British nation had been led into it 
blindfold. It is. Irettcr that the consti¬ 
tutional argument should look ahead to 
a firmer European social contract and 
conquer straight away the wilder night¬ 
mares of an uncontrolled European 
Leviathan. Only governments will ever 
create the European Leviathan: it will 
not appear unasked. 
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What your ad 
in our200 Directory issue 
can do for you. 


E l If your company has overseas interest 

1 (which is where the big future growth lies), our 
I August issue can be a very special issue for you. 

I You’ll appear in the issue where we publish 
I our annual Directory of the 200 Largest Indus- 

ill ft ^ tria ls and the 50 Largest Commercial Banks 
outside the US. 

This Directory translates dozens of cur' 
rencies, tax laws, and varying national 
business practices into one orderly, essential listing, available through no other 
single source and no other publication. 

You’ll be read by 580,000 Fortune subscribers, including 37,000 out' 
side the U.S. and Canada. 


Your story will last long after the next issue of Fortune arrives. Why? 
The Directory facts and figures make this issue a year-long reference for world 
business leaders. So, advertising messages in it become part of the most heav¬ 
ily used, reliable, and respected source of multinational business information. 

If you want to tell your story to a specific segment, you can do that, 
too. For Europe, use our European edition. For everywhere outside the U.S., 
use our International edition. ( 

Now that you have an idea of what the issue can do for fou, why not 
do something for yourself. Call your Fortune representative, beairing in mind 
thatthe August200Directory issue has ablack-and-white closing date of June 25. 


FORTUNE.The longer we're read, the better you're read. 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 


Wasting dirty water 

Washington , DC 


Earth Day s become Earth Week 
this year andrcsident Nixon put out 
a proclamati* making it official. The 
various groupnd societies devoted to 
rescuing the man environment from 
ruin did not-erupt to repeat the big 
rallies and cionstrations of a year 
ago. Instcadicre is a widespread, 
more persist pattern of local 
activities. Hipchool students in Ten¬ 
nessee arc n.uring dirt in the air 
for a montwith adhesive-coated 
aluminium s*. Groups in various 
places are erimenting with the 
recycling of ^ish as an alternative 
to the ever-gmg town dump. There 
is a bicyclingy in Seattle and a 
walk-to-work in Urbana, Illinois. 
The usual gm of boy scouts and 
schoolchildren out cleaning every¬ 
thing up. Eminental Action, a 
youthful activroup, is running an 
essay competi on the subject of 
how to prevcrdustrial corporations 
making the csunfit to live on. 

Philosophicamfusion, in short, 
abounds but att one thing is clear : 
anxiety about environment has 
become well eshed as a valuable 
political properd neither of the big 
parties can af to leave it as a 
monopoly to ther. Not by chance 
is Congress coring this spring, 
among many ot^ological measures, 
a water qua\mprovement bill 
recommended Hsident Nixon and 
another, rival, Produced by the 
leading Demociontender for his 
job, Senator EdiMuskie. 

Most of the ble rhetoric has 
been, by now, up, though the 
potential politic^ of the subject 
has not. Ringing’ses have accom¬ 
panied a series ter quality acts 
in recent years ers have been 
asked for and agencies and 
councils called iistence, money 


voted and even, to some extent, distri¬ 
buted to the local authorities struggling 
despondently with their sewage. But 
time passes and it becomes plain that 
not only is the country’s water getting 
no better, but that there is not even a 
slowing down of the rate of its 
deterioration to show for all the effort. 
It is true that the money has never 
been commensurate with the need and 
that some of the newly created govern¬ 
mental jobs have been used for political 
patronage. But it also looks, so meagre 
are the results, as though something 
must be wrong with the policy. 

One of the groups of young investi¬ 
gators who work under the inspiration 
of Mr Ralph Nader has just completed 
a study in great detail of the working 
of the federal laws against water pollu¬ 
tion and of the office which administers 
them, now called, after the last 
reorganisation, the Water Quality 
Office 0/ the new Environmental 
Protection Agency. This office started 
in a modest way as a part of the Public 
Health Service when the first of the 
modern water pollution control laws 
was passed in 1948. But “ a miserable 
failure ” is the summing up of its long 
years of work in the voluminous Nader 
report, “ Water Wasteland.” 

As to the reasons, the history shows 
that sewage treatment, like housing (to 
which, of course, it is related), is one 
of those fields of government expendi¬ 
ture specially prone to fall victim to 
counter-cyclical or other bouts of fiscal 
stringency. President Johnson talked of 
spending $3.4 billion on water pollution 
in four years, but in the first three of 
those years together he asked Congress 
for only $642 million in actual appro¬ 
priations. President Nixon, in the 
disinflationary zeal of his first year, 
stuck to Mr Johnson’s last wretched 
figure and it was Congress that forced 



Ruckleshaus : after the polluters 


an appropriation of $1 billion on him 
for the present fiscal year. He has 
accepted it and is increasing it further 
for next year. 

However, the rules under which these 
grants, mostly to municipalities for 
plants to treat sewage, are administered 
seem almost deliberately devised to 
prevent the money being actually paid 
out. For instance, the municipalities in 
New York State have asked altogether 
for $1.3 billion as the federal share of 
their sewage treatment schemes, but 
the rules allow New York, on a popula¬ 
tion basis, only $89 million unless and 
until it becomes plain, after a waiting 
period, that the other states are not 
taking up their quotas. Unused money 
accumulates, therefore, earmarked for 
use for sewage works somewhere one 
day. Meanwhile, effluents in vast quan¬ 
tities are discharged untreated into the 
rivers, every storm creates a sewage 
crisis for lack of overflow facilities and 
permits for housing developments (for 
instance, in the suburban country 
adjoining Washington) have to lie 
withheld because the sewage systems 
cannot accommodate anv more waste. 

But the grants that are paid out do 
not always go to serve people. Industry 
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discharges, according to the report of 
the Council of Environmental Quality 
to President Nixon last year, “ three 
to four times as much oxygen- 
demanding wastes as all the sewered 
population of the United States.” 
(About one-third of the American 
population, according to the same 
report, is not served by sewers at all.) 
If an industrial concern can get the 
local authority to build a waste treat¬ 
ment plant for its ^eeds, then its 
problem is solved and in the most 
legal manner. 

The Nader report lists some places 
where this has happened. The waste 
treatment plant at Wellston, Ohio, 
population 5,410, cost about $2 million, 
of which $800,000 came from federal 
funds and the remainder from a turkey- 
processing company which agreed, on 
the basis of the federal subsidy, to 
build its new plant at Wellston. 
Monsanto, Illinois, population 324, also 
has a fine waste treatment plant, built 
by the local authority with a federal 
grant, which treats the chemical wastes 
of the Monsanto Chemical Company. 
Senator Muskie’s home town, Rumford, 
Maine, population 10,000, is engaged 
in solving the effluent problems of its 
dominant enterprise, the Oxford Paper 
Gompanv, with a huge plant whose 
cost will be shared by the company, the 
town and the federal government. 

None of these arrangements broke 
the law, but they have diverted a fair 
slice of the water pollution control 
money from its advertised purpose to 
another purpose, the cost of which 
would otherwise have fallen on the 
industrial companies themselves. Now 
that the Nixon Administration and 
Congress seem to be agreed that the 
programme must 1 >e financed on a 
much bigger scale than it has been so 
far, the question arises how much of 
this expanded budget is going to be 
drained away in concealed subsidies. 
Traditionally ruthless in its treatment 
of an environment which was so long 
thought of as inexhaustible, American 
industry is showing signs of becoming 
sensitive to all the public complaints 
about industrial pollution. But the 
scale, variety and noxiousness of 
industrial pollution grow anyway. 

T he choices are not going to be 
simple. It seems inevitable that industry 
is going to be made to pay a bigger 
share of the combined economic and 
social costs of its pollution of the 
environment than it has been getting 
away with in America up to now. 
President Nixoti has asked for an 
increase in pewters over water pollution 
in the water>bill he sent to Congress 


in February. But the federal govern¬ 
ment has been shy of using the powers 
it has already under existing acts, pre¬ 
ferring to leave industry to name its 
own compromises with the states and 
municipalities. The time for this seems 
to be past and the rather brash start 
made at the Environmental Protection 
Agency by its first head, Mr William 
Ruckelshaus, suggests that the Nixon 
Administration is aware that it is past. 
A youngish Republican lawyer from 
Indiana, whose claim to office lay purely 
in his political services, he seems confi¬ 
dent of Mr Nixon’s backing in a policy 
of “going after the polluters.” 

Mr Ruckelshaus has chosen not to 
quarrel with the Nader report, but 
greeted it last week with a statement 
saying that “ many of Mr Nader’s con¬ 
clusions are our conclusions.” Soon 
after he took up his job in November 
he brought proceedings against the 
cities of Detroit, Cleveland and Atlanta 
for inadequate water standards. The 
three cities found this a bit hard : true, 
their water is foul but they have waited 
vainly for federal help and the Mayor 
of Detroit called the abatement order 
“ pious hypocrisy.” Since then Mr 
Ruckelshaus has turned his attention 
to the industrial polluters, against 
whom he has invoked an act long 
forgotten and never enforced, the 
Refuse Act of 1899, which prohibited 
the discharge of waste into navigable 
rivers without a permit. 

Some 50 firms have agreed, rather 
than face court proceedings by his 
agency, to reduce theii discharge of 
mercury into the rivers. Mr Ruckel¬ 
shaus lias also asked the Department of 
Justice to prosecute several important 
companies for water pollution. The. 
department did bring a suit last week 
against four big companies (one 
chemical, three steel) for polluting the 
Ohio and Monongahela rivers with 
acids, cyanides and metals. 


China fever 

Washington is now full of people, try¬ 
ing to learn to say PRC instead of 
Red China. President Nixon himself 
admitted that he'would like to visit 
the People’s Republic of China, per¬ 
haps even during his term of office. 
The swift thaw in Chinese-American 
relations is one of the first bits of really 
constructive news to have emerged 
during Mr Nixon’s Administration and 
he is being given credit for the series 
of careful moves that has helped to 
bring this about. No one is pretending 
to know whether the exchange of visits 
between the ping-pong teams of the 
two countries will help to end the war 
in south-east Asia, to put pressure on 
the Soviet Union to come to an agree¬ 
ment on the limitation of strategic arms, 
or to get China into the United Nations 
at last. To expect any of these results 
looks like over-optimism and to 
struggle against that seems to be the 
main intellectual exercise in Washing¬ 
ton at the moment. 

There is a noble attempt, for 
example, to appreciate that the Presi¬ 
dent’s relaxation of restrictions on trade 
witli China will not lead to any great 
surge in business between the two 
countries (see page 80). The Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, at Mr Nixon’s 
request, is drawing up a list of non- 
strategic goods that Americans may 
ship to China under general licence ; 
the list is expected to contain goods 
of the same kind as can he sold to 
the Soviet Union—consumer products, 
non-strategic raw materials, ordinary 
industrial machinery and transport 
equipment. Some dreamers look for¬ 
ward to the day when China becomes 
an eager market for American motor 
cars and commercial aircraft. But that 
day will not be soon ; for China is 
careful with its foreign exchange and 
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Extracts from the Annual Report 


The twentieth Annual General Meeting of the Bank, being the sixty-ninth since the 
establishment of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, was held in Tel-Aviv on the 7th April, 1971. 

In his address the Chairman, Dr. £. Lehmann, said that in 1970 the Bank had continued 
its expansion both at home and abroad. Total consolidated assets of the Group rose during 
the year from IL.7 billion (or $2 billion) to IL.8.8 billion (or $2.5 billion)—an increase 
of 25%—while total assets of the Bank proper grew by 30 o o . 

Total deposits of the Group stood at IL.6.8 billion (* 4 - 33%) and of the Bank proper 
at IL.4.9 billion ( + 41 %); Loans of the Group from the Bank’s means totalled IL.2.5 
billion ( -f 48° 0 ) and Loans out of Funds for the Granting of Loans increased by 20° 0 
to IL.1.1 billion, while loans by the Bank proper totalled IL.1.4 billion ( ( 76°,,) and 
IL.410 million ( f 33"„) respectively. The Group’s total capital funds stood at over 
IL.130 million. 

Continued International Expansion 

The Bank’s international business has continued to develop satisfactorily in 1970 and 
the Bank in Israel and its overseas subsidiaries had appreciably increased their activities 
in all fields of international business. The great expansion in foreign-currency deposits 
permitted a corresponding appreciable increase in foreign-currency loans to customers. 
Much is being done to strengthen the overseas organization. A representative office 
for the Far East had recently been opened in Hong Kong. First Israel Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, the New York subsidiary, had opened a branch in Nassau, 
Bahamas, and will open a new midtown Head Office shortly. A new affiliated bank will 
be opened in Paris in partnership with domestic groups. 

Net Profit up 19% 

Profits had been satisfactory. The Bank’s operating earnings before tax had reached 
L.36.5 million (Group earnings—IL.58.2 million). Net Operating Earnings, after 
eduction of IL.14.5 million for income taxes were IL.22 million as against IL.18.5 
lillion in 1969—an increase of 19%. Net income for the year, after ample appropriation 
d inner reserves, was about IL.12 million—an increase of 20",, over 1969. 

"he Board had appropriated IL.6 million from the 1970 profits to General Reserve 
(969: IL.4.5 million) and proposed a final dividend of 8°,,, making a total of 15",, for 
te year (1969: 15°;,). At an earlier Extraordinary General Meeting of the stockholders 
ihad been resolved to increase the authorized share capital from IL.50,000,000 to 
L. 100,000,000 and to distribute capitalization shares in the proportion of one new share 
c IL.i for every IL.4 of stock hfeld. All stockholders will receive “A” Ordinary Shares, 
^sum of IL.9,348,981 out of the Share Premium Reserve was capitalized to effect the 
aid distribution. 

Changes in Top Management 

fter the untimely death of the late Chairman, Dr. Y. Foerder, Dr. Lehmann was co-opted 
oring the year to the Board and elected Chairman. Mr. Ernest I. Japhet was appointed 
General Manager and Chief Executive, and Mr. S. Tulchinsky Deputy General Manager. 

Iconomic Problems ahead 

I the second part of his address Dr. Lehmann dealt with the economic problems ahead, 
iiview of the heavy expenditure on defence and also on development. Economic balance 
hi been successfully maintained in the first nine months of 1970 but was now coming 
uder growing inflationary pressure. He then analyzed the problems which, would 
a(e—he hoped soon—in the transition from a war-time economy to conditions of peace. 


1ANKLEUMI 
E-ISRAEL B.M. 
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Atlas Copco. 

Continued rise in sales and profits. 


The business climate in 1970 has been 
severely influenced by government 
measures,both in Sweden and overseas, 
to curb increasingly inflationary trends in 
the major industrial nations or the world. 

Atlas Copco has again been amongst 
the world leaders in the held of 
compressed air equipment recording 
consolidated sales of 1*542 million Kr 
(1*280). An all-time high,this figure 
represents an increase of some 20% over 
the previous year. This has been the 
twelfth year of uninterrupted growth of 
our Group. 

Improved sales were recorded in all 
markets within both the EEC and EFT A 
areas with West Germany, Belgium, 
Norway and Italy showing a particularly 
favourable trend. 

In overseas markets. Atlas Copco 
continues to make steady progress, 
although prevailing political instability has 
been reflected in the results for some 
companies. 

Sales outside Sweden represented 89% 
(88) of total invoicing. 

The continued emphasis on increased 
mechanization in underground mining 
techniques has caused a further 
changeover from light to heavy equipment. 
Demand for heavy rock drilling equipment 
and rigs has, therefore,again shown a 
marked increase over the previous year. 
Light rock drilling equipment sales 
stabilized at a high level* 

The favoufdfee business climate within 
manufacturing industry has resulted in a 
continuous high demand for stationary 
compressors of all sizes. In spite of 
increasod manufacturing resources at the 
factory in Antwerp, the demand exceeded 
production, resulting in a considerable 
increase in the value of orders on hand. 


The general weakening activity within 
the contracting industry caused reduction 
in demand for portable compressors and 
thus a reduced order book. 

Favourable industrial market 
conditions have also resulted in a 
continued high demand for industrial 
pneumatic tools. 

Finishing equipment sales have been 
successful in several markets in spite of a 
decline in demand recorded during the 
latter part of the year. 

Operations in general have been 
subjected to considerable cost increases 
due to the almost universal inflationary 
trend in all areas from manufacturing to 
distribution. 

A $ 20 million Eurobond loan was 
issued in July to meet the capital 
requirements of the continued rapid 
increase in sales. 

In spite of important additions in plant, 
all Product Companies reported a high 
utilization of production capacity 
during 1970. 

Several sales companies acquired new, 
enlarged premises. New central office 
buildings have been erected in West 
Germany and Holland. The Brazilian 
company has almost completed its new 
office block. Extensions have been added 
to the U.S. headquarters. A workshop for 
service and assembly has been established 
in Argentina. The factory in India has 
increased its production capacity. 

In addition new branch offices have 
been established in a number of markets. 

The number of employees in the 
Group, at the end of 1970, reached a 
-figure ofl 3.764. 

Continued attention has been paid to 
the application of compressed air to the 


area of environmental protection and 
intense research and development has 
been carried out within tiis sector, 
particularly on the subject of noise and 
dust suppression. 


Two major extensions of research 
installations were commenced in 1970. At 
the Group’s main plantin Siekla,Swcden, 
a special laboratory for plastics research is 
under erection. Its purpose will be to 
develop new qualities cf plastic materials 
for the particular requiicments of Atlas 
Copco products. 


The other major extension of research 
facilities is the cstabliihmcnt of the Nova 
Institute S.A.,Switzefand,which will 
perform basic researef work within the 
general technical areaof the Group. 

Group Resub: 

The Group’s operating profit for 1970 of 
232 million Kr shoWjd an increase of 32% 
over the previous yt&r. Profits on sales 
increased to 15* 1% (13*7). Increases in 
material and wages,toupled with costs 
incurred by excessive labour turnover, 
have been considerable. High interest rates 
and increased credit utilization, particularly 
abroad,have involvjed the Group in higher 
interest charges thaii in previous years. 


At 161 million K8(123) the Group 
result before appropriations and taxes 
increased by approximately 31%. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 


an unappropriated 


frofit of 208*6 million Kr. 


The Board proposes an increase in 
share capital of Atis Copco AB,lhe Parent 
Company of the Arias Copco Group, from 
115 million K r to 138 million K r, by a 
combined bonus Aid cash issue. 

The Annual General ■■■■■■■ 
Meeting of Atlas fcopco AB JkkmCbpco 
was held on Aprfl4,1971. 


GROUP HtADQUARTFRb ATLAS C.OPCOAB.S- IQS 23 STOCKHOLM. SWEDEN. IN THE UK A TLAS COPCO (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMI TED. MAYLANUS AVENUE. HfMEL HEMPSTEAD. HERTS 
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can in any event import more cheaply 
from countries oher than the United 
States. As for tie question of what 
China can sell t> the United States, 
some possibilities ire pig bristles, exotic 
foods, hair for vigs, silk and perhaps 
some tin and tmgsten ; shoes and 
textiles are also a prospect but are 
hardly likely to be welcome to the 
beleaguered Amrican manufacturers 
of these products. 

The general thaw has brought 
widespread exhilration. China is a 
rediscovered counry. The leader pages 
of newspapers red like travel sections, 
as the few vigors and newsmen 
allowed in receny describe to those 
back home wha the country looks 
like. There are potted histories of 
China going backto the Boxer Rebel¬ 
lion and beyond to remind younger 
Americans that (hina was a country 
where Americans used to go. There 
has been surprisirly little public, com¬ 
ment on the fa: that perhaps the 
most popular of he American ping- 
pong players dr>sed like a hippie, 
nor that another f the team said that 
he was a maois who preferred the 
Chinese way of fe. One of the few 
grumbles about te ping-pongers’ visit 
came from the /ice President, Mr 
Spiro Agnew, whsays that the United 
States fell into propaganda trap, 
designed to undenine its support for 
the Nationalist Chese government on 
Formosa. But M Agnew may only 
have been trying draw off any right- 
wing fire (and tire has been surpris¬ 
ingly little so far)gainst the Adminis¬ 
tration for an Jiseemly haste to 
embrace ail old tcniy. 


Busing uheld 

FROM A SPECIAL COFSPONDENT 
The Supreme Cods latest pronounce¬ 
ment on racial ?gregation in the 
publicly financed chools is its most 
sweeping and pfound since the 
Justices first rulcdi 1954 that black* 
children have a ru to be educated 
in the same ciaooms with white 
children. Speakir again to the 
southern states, d specifically to 
southern districts 'here segregation 
was long maintain<by law, the court 
directed local schd boards to trans¬ 
port children by biout of their usual 
school districts, • rearrange the 
boundaries of distis and to assign 
pupils and teachei by race where 
these measures vfc necessary to 
obliterate the remn* of segregation. 

Should the boa. not take the 
necessary action, saihe Chief Justice, 
Mr Warren Burger, bral judges must 
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invoke their broad powers to bring 
about the fulfilment of the constitu¬ 
tion's command that schools must be 
integrated. All schools need not be 
balanced racially exactly along the 
mathematical lines of the community 
at large. But such racial ratios are a 
proper starting point. 

In many areas of the South, school 
officials and federal judges have delayed 
the dismantling of segregated schools 
by the device of letting only a token 
handful of black children into schools 
that remain preponderantly white. 
President Nixon's Administration, 
owing some political debts to the 
South, had endorsed the concept of 
the “ neighbourhood school ” and 
spoken against the “ involuntary ” 
transporting of children long distances 
by bus to accomplish integration. 
Since in numerous areas blacks and 
whites live in separate neighbourhoods 
this approach would perpetuate con¬ 
siderable segregation in the schools. 

Chief Justice Burger, appointed to 
the court by the President and in 
many ways disposed to share his 
views, must have, disappointed Mr 
Nixon on this occasion. It was Mr 
Burger who wrote the decisions that 
undercut the notion that the principle 
of the “ neighbourhood school" can 
prevail over the principle of integra¬ 
tion. Children all over America have 
l>een taken to school by bus for years, 
said the Chief Justice ; “ desegregation 
plans cannot be limited to the walk-in 
school,” he ruled. Therefore, with the 
unanimous support of his eight 
colleagues, only two of whom remain 
from the time of the 1954 decision, Mr 
Burger held that Judge McMillan had 
been correct to order the busing of 
black children from the inner city of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, to the 
outer white suburbs and the reverse 
busing of white children inward. 

On the. other hand, the court found 
that the federal judges who considered 
a case arising at Mobile, Alabama, 
erred when they failed to propose that 
black children should be taken by bus 
from the northeast section, where 94 
per cent of them live, across town to 
the white area. Mr Burger said : 

All things being equal, with no 
history of discrimination, it might well 
be desirable to assign pupils to schools 
nearest their homes. But all things are 
not equal in a system that has been 
deliberately constructed and main¬ 
tained to enforce racial segregation. The 
remedy for such segregation may be 
administratively awkward, inconvenient 
and even bizarre in some situations and 
may impose burdens on some; but all 
the awkwardness and inconvenience can¬ 


not be avoided in the interim period 
when remedial adjustments are being 
made to eliminate the dual school 
systems. 

Two more decisions, also unanimous, 
round out a judicial stand which con¬ 
stitutes a defeat for the Justice Depart¬ 
ment. 

The court has not yet heard a case 
concerning racial segregation in 
northern schools but Mr Burger's 
opinions may provide a handle for 
future lawsuits. For example, he 
directed judges to keep a watch on 
the siting of new schools in expanding 
white suburbs if they were put there 
to attract white families out of the 
cities, leaving the old urban schools 
mostly black. 


Lindsay lays off 

Was there ever a time when New York 
City was not on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy ? Mayor John Lindsay predicts 
doom and disaster as each new 
financial year rolls round but miracu¬ 
lously most of the layoffs and cutbacks 
have always been averted. But this 
year, just when the inhabitants of the 
city are sick of these talcs of woe, they 
may turn out to be truer than in the 
past. Mr Lindsay has already 
announced the elimination of 2,800 
jobs in the first mass reduction since 
the depression of the 1930s. This, says 
the mayor, should save the city 
$10 million a year. How many more 
economies are still to come ? 

There is certainly reason for alarm. 
The State Legislature is in a penny- 
pinching mood. Earlier this month it 
slashed $760 million from the budget 
proposed by Governor Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller which was in itself an austere 
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one. Some $300 million of this should 
have gone to New York City, mostly 
for welfare, education and health 
services. The legislature is therefore 
unlikely to look with much favour on 
Mr Lindsay’s request for authority to 
raise $880 million in extra city taxes 
during the coming financial year which 
begins on July 1st. And it looks as 
though Mr Lindsay will get even less 
help than usual from Mr Rockefeller. 
He has sat silently by while his budget 
has been torn to shreds by the Republi¬ 
can legislators who have held out 
against raising taxes to meet rising 
costs. And he himself has announced 
plans to dismiss some 8,000 state 
employees and to cut back services. 

Confronted with this situation and 
with the possibility of a deficit of some 
$1 billion next year, Mr Lindsay has 
drawn up four alternative budgets 
ranging from $7.8 billion to 
$ 9-3 billion. Under the most stringent 
of these, the mayor has said that he 
would have to lay off some 90,000 of 
the city’s 350,000 employees. He would 
have to cut back educational pro¬ 
grammes ; the City University would 
be unable to take in a new class of 
undergraduates next autumn. Welfare 
grants would be down by 10 per cent. 
Some hospitals, welfare centres and 
drug clinics, not to mention libraries 
and museums, would have to close. 

The worst will, however, probably 
never happen. Even if drastic 
economies have to be made few people 
think that Mr Lindsay would come 
down on these sensitive areas. They 
argue that he is just picking on these 
to press home his claims to the powcrs- 
that-l>e in Albany, the state capital. But 
at best Mr Lindsay will win only a 
few concessions, such as the restoration 
of some of the funds cut from the state 
budget or the power to raise some of 
the city taxes that he wants. To 
achieve even this the legislators will 
need some persuading and some 
evidence that the mayor is trying to 
keep his own house in order by 
holding down soaring costs. 

So the present wage negotiations with 
the city police, the firemen and the 
sanitation workers will be watched with 
interest in Albany. As the firemen’s 
union has aljmdy turned down a 
very generoqp(fentract which would 
give them iff''rise of 29 per cent over 
28 months, the future does not look 
very bright for Mr Lindsay. If these 
increases were to spread through the 
rest of th* municipal workforce they 
would^ykMtte the city’s wage bill by 
$1 bills >e beginning of 1973. 
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Oiling the natives 

The Administration has put before 
Congress a scheme for settling the land 
claims of the Alaskan natives which 
is far more generous than its earlier 
proposals or than two of the three 
other Bills before Congress. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the 60,000 Eskimos, 
Aleuts and Indians who are descended 
from the people who inhabited Alaska 
before it was bought from Russia in 
1867 would like more still. But they 
admit that this is the best offer that 
has ever been made to thorn. And they 
know that it has been made because, 
until their claims are settled, they can 
hold up, as they have already done, the 
pipeline that is needed before oil can be 
brought from the frozen North Slope 
of Alaska to the ice-free port of Valdez 
for shipment by tanker to refineries in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The Administration explains its 
generosity by saying that, in settling 
the last important native land claim, 
it is determined to show how earlier 
claims might have been dealt with if 
other Indians had been treated fairly. 
The federal government owns nearly 
all of Alaska, although the state has 
a right to take over about a third of 
the land, over 100 million acres, a 
right that it is not allowed to exercise 
until the native claims are settled. 
Under the Administration’s proposals 
the natives would get 40 million acres 
and $25 million a year for 20 years, 
to be handled by a Native Develop¬ 
ment Corporation which would also 
get a royalty of 2 per cent, up to $500 
million, on mineral leases. But 
exempted from the native claims 
would be a corridor, 800 miles long, 
12 miles wide across the state from the 
North Slope to Valdez, as a route for 
the controversial pipeline. 

However, even if Congress passes 
a bill quickly and even if the final 
version provides for the pipeline, that 
docs not mean that a start can be 
made on it. The oil industry’s argu¬ 
ments for speed were put to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr Morton, 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Mr 
Stans, last week: America’s growing 
shortage of oil and natural gas ; the 
danger of being dependent on foreign 
supplies; the many disadvantages of the 
alternative pipeline through Canada 
that has been suggested ; the benefits 
of developing Alaska’s oil not only 
for the economy of the state but also 
for the American shipping industry. 
But the decision rests with Mr Morton. 
He does not expect to finish his study 
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of the impact of tie pipeline on the 
delicate ecology of, Alaska for some 
months and not until then will he be 
ready to issue the necessary permit for 
it. And when he is he conservationists 
promise to go on fighting the pipeline 
through Congress aid the courts. 

Latin overtures 

A barrage of criticUn of the trade and 
aid policies of the‘ United States and 
other developed countries greeted Mr 
William Rogers, *:he Secretary of 
State, at San Jose,'■Costa Rica, where 
foreign ministers O members of the 
Organisation of Anerican States were 
meeting last weeki Mr Rogers’s soft 
answer—a pledge to build a new rela¬ 
tionship with the hemisphere—consisted 
of more than woiSris. Since last year 
the United States his been negotiating 
with Latin Americxn countries about 
their particular interests in the trade 
preferences which tie United States, in 
common with the European Economic 
Community, has promised to give to 
developing countries. Last week Mr 
Rogers was able l:o say that he is 
beginning immediate consultations with 
congressional leaders on legislation 
which would adnttt duty-free to the 
American market a wide range of com¬ 
modities, including 500 requested by 
the Latin American countries. A 
majority of these jronsist of manufac¬ 
tured and seini-matoufactured goods. 

Although the concessions would 
cover only about 15 per cent of the 
imports of the United States from 
Latin America, a kart in opening the 
American market flo the new manufac¬ 
tures which the! Latin American 
countries are beginning to produce 
would be of tjoth practical and 
symbolic importance. Mr Rogers also 
promised that the greater emphasis 
on distributing American funds for 
development through multilateral 
international agencies would mean no 
reduction in the level of American aid. 

Latin Americans will now wait to 
see how successful is the “ concerted 
effort ’* of the Administration on trade 
preferences. Will Congress, where pro¬ 
tectionist vsentiment has been so 
evident, conquer its fears about the 
worsening balance of international 
payments and about the high level of 
unemployment in the United States ? 
Unfortunately such fears affeot aid, as 
well as trade, policy. Funds for all 
three multilateral development funds, 
including the Inter-American Develop¬ 
ment Bank, are now said to be in some 
danger, although this rnay reflect, 
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primarily, congressional disgruntlement 
with proposed changes in the United 
States’ own Agency for International 
Development. 

But the approach 1 of the Administra¬ 
tion to Latin American nationalisation 
is determinedly conciliatory. Mr N'ixon 
himself responded to Bolivian fears 


about tin prices by promising that sales 
from the stockpile would be suspended. 
Mr Rogers went out of his way to wel¬ 
come the interest of other developed 
countries in Latin America, promised 
that Che United States would try to 
work co-operatively with all the states, 
whatever their political systems (Cuba 


still apart) and undertook that there 
would lie no pressing of private foreign 
investment on countries which did not 
want it. Recently, of course, the pres¬ 
sure has been all the other way. The 
sad result is that investment by 
American firms is falling in Latin 
America while rising elsewhere. 


Anti-war GIs 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Men who had hft the armed services 
after a tour in Vietnam were in the 
forefront of the demonstrations against 
the war which wire launched this week. 
But dissent is aso growing inside the 
services. When General Chapman, 
commandant ol the United States 
Marine Corps, warned Americans 
last autumn of “a serious threat to the 
military and the iefence of the nation,” 
he spoke not of a foreign power or a 
dangerous weapon but of a sharp 
upsurge in oppoatio-n to the war within 
the ranks of American servicemen. 

One organisaton which was fanned 
in 1969 to comlal the war, the Con¬ 
cerned Officers Movement, caught the 
limelight in March when it went to 
court to demand that the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr Kelvin Laird, should 
recognise formalV the right of service¬ 
men to dissent wiile they are on active 
duty. Freedom o speech and assenbly 
arc protected by the Constitution, the 
COM argues, bit instead men lave 
been harassed, transferred and dis¬ 
charged for voiciig their opinions. This 
is thought to b the most sweeping 
law suit which las ever been broight 
to defend the erviceman’s right of 
expression. At prsent the Department 
of Defence says t'.at there is no official 
policy toward the COM. How it shotld 
be handled is lei to individual con- 
manding officers. 

COM claims nemore than 600 men- 
bers and they male a point of avoiding 
demonstrations, ci obeying all order, 
and of carrying m the organisation’ 
activities only during their off-dut) 
hours. But there is also an active “ G 1 
rights movement.' One of its most 
controversial featues is a nationwide 
network of undergrund newspapers, in 
which servicemen can read strong 
denunciations of tip military and of 
government policy n south-east Asia. 
At the Anniston Army Depot in 
Alabama, it is Le j Face ; at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolia, a major Army 
headquarters, Bragg kiefs is published ; 
and there are many >thers. 

Officially, the 70 or more under¬ 
ground military ne’spapers in the 
country are disapprovd of and strongly 
discouraged. A dirccve issued by the 
Secretary of Defence, vfr Melvin Laird 


over a year ago stated: 

While publication of “ underground 
newspapers ” by military personnel off- 
post, on their own time and with their 
own money and equipment is not pro¬ 
hibited, if such a publication contains 
language the utterance of which is 
punishable under federal law, those 
involved in the printing, publication 
or distribution may be disciplined for 
such infrac(lions. 

But it has proved difficult to define just 
what is punishable and just when a 
serviceman goes beyond reasonable 
limits. 

In an obvious test case last spring, 
the Navy brought Seaman Apprentice 
Roger Lee Priest to a full-scale court- 
martial on charges of soliciting deser¬ 
tion, urging sedition and promoting 
disaffection and disloyalty with OAf, 
a militant newsletter he published while 
stationed at the Pentagon itself. After 
hearing a parade of witnesses for two 
weeks, however, five senior officers 
acquitted Mr Priest on all but the least 
serious counts, and recently even this 
conviction was reversed on a techni¬ 
cality by the Navy Court of Military 
Review. Now the Navy is taking the 
case to the civilian Court of Military 
Appeals. 

There arc no reliable figures on the 
circulation of the and-war publications 
but many have reached press runs of 
between 5,000 and 10,000 and their 
editors generally assume that each copy 
which finds its way on to a base will be 
passed on surreptitiously to several 
people. Distribution is a major problem, 
however, with strict sanctions operating 
again&t passing out the newspapers on 
military property. Requests that base 
commanders relax these rules are 
invariably turned down. 

Two groups of servicemen, one from 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina, and one 
from Fort Bragg, North Carolina, asked 
the courts to rule that the commanders 
were exceeding their authority. The 
lower courts refused to do so (although 
a judge in South Carolina commented 
that the right to issue such restrictions 
must be kept within reasonable bounds) 
and the Supreme Court refused to 
interfere. Last month an attempt to 
reach servicemen in Vietnam led to a 
,clamp-down by the Army, although the 
Post Office objected that it was 
illegal to seize first-class mail without 
an order from the courts. 

Most of the papers are sold or given 
away just outside the limits of military 
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Bad press for the Pentagon 

jurisdiction and in nearby cafes. In 
some small towns, the newspapers have 
been made available at local banks on 
the days when servicemen receive their 
pay cheques. The editors of Open Sights 
reached a large civilian audience in 
Washington by hawking their newspaper 
to people in queues for such anti¬ 
military films as C.atch-22 and 
M*A*S*H. 

A far more serious problem than cir¬ 
culation is finance. There is no guaran¬ 
teed income from subscriptions, little or 
no advertising and cash sales arc 
minimal. (The price was listed on one 
recent edition as “ your time and loose 
change.”) An anti-war group in New 
York, the United States Servicemen’s 
Fund, has provided monthly grants to 
cover printing costs for many of the 
newspapers but, since the Internal 
Revenue Service launched an investiga¬ 
tion of its status as a tax-free charitable 
foundation, the organisation has had 
money troubles of its own. 

In spite of all official warnings, the 
newspapers continue to grow, and their 
attacks on American military policy are 
increasingly radical. Service transfers 
and discharges ensure a fair amount of 
turnover among their staffs, but civilian 
sympathisers (often ex-servicemen them¬ 
selves) are usually available to meet 
deadlines and preserve continuity. 
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Abbey National Building Society 

Annual Report 


A YEAR OF RECORD PROGRESS 

Among the points made 

at the Annual General Meeting 

by Sir Roy Matthews, C.B.E., Chairman, were: 


Asset Growth 

The 19.6 0 ,, increase in assets, representing almost £25om. 
was an excellent achievement. Simultaneously reserves rose 
to just over 3% or £46.801. nearly twice the statutory 
requirement. Total assets were over £1,522111. 


Liquid Funds 

The increase to 18.2° „ in liquid 
funds was most satisfactory. This 
important feature of the financial 

position enabled the Society to / ^ 

offer easy and liberal withdrawal 

facilities and to be flexible in its / , 

lending policy. j r 

Record New Investments / 

A record £48501. was invested in I 

the Society, including interest 
credited. Withdrawals amounted to 
£25 2m. an increase over 1969 but 
lower as a proportion of the total 
invested funds. Thus the net intake, 
at £23301. was also a new record. 

Record Mortgage Advances . 

Another record was created in 
respect of mortgage advances. No 
less than £30201. was lent to 83,262 
borrowers bringing their total 
number up to over 445,000. 

New Savings Schemes 

The new savings $<£|^jnes made good progress. The 
Abbey National was die building society market leader in 
Save As You Earn and the Budget’s doubling of the 
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investment limit would help to attra<t still more funds. 
Bounty Bonds and Abbey National Propcty Growth Bonds 
appealed to specialised sectors and the later especially had 

performed well. 

Administrationand Branches 

27 new brancles were opened in 
1970 briiging the Society’s 
facilities to a muchincreased number 
of people. A vigorous expansion 
^ \ programme wrnld be continued. 

^ \ A system of “in line” camputer- 

V \ isation linling all branches to 

W \ the central canplex was nearing 

L completion. Iiwas believed to be 

A the most advaiced of any society. 

* Mortgag< Rates 

\ Abbey hational was keen to 

bring mortgagi rates down as soon 
as practicable. H>wevcr a supply of 
investifent funds had to be 
' attracted sufficient to meet the home 
loan demand. Aortgagc rates were 
* certainly mt tied to Bank Rate, 

J i which had chnged 13 times in the 
last 5 years vhile mortgage rates 
had shifted 3 times. 

The Futire 

Invetmcnt inflow was not 
unsatifactory and mortgage 
demand remained buoyait. Higher house prices 
were directly increasing the total ovrall demand for funds. 

Weighing up hJth these factors it tould be disappointing 
not to break sontf of the 1970 record in the course of 1971. 


> c: C 'LTV 



The adoption of the Report and Accounts was second by 
Mr. 5 . W. G . Morton 9 f.c.i.s .. Deputy Chairman and Mataging Director . 

Abbey National Building Society, Head Office, Abbey House, Baker St., London NWi 6XL. lei: 01-486 5555. 
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The infuriating genius 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS 
OF JOHN MAYNARD (EYNES 
VOLUME I: INDIAN 
CURRENCY AND FINANCE 
VOLUME II: THE ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 
VOLUME XV : ACTIVITIES, 1906-1914, 
INDIA AND CAMBRIDGE 
VOLUME XVI: ACTIVITIES, 1914-1919, 
THE TREASURY AND VERSAILLES 

Macmillan for the loyal Economic 
Society. 204, 217, 326 and 504 
pages. £3 each. 

U is by now clea that Mayrard 
$jpynes has had a jreater effect for 
good than any other social and econ¬ 
omic thinker since thi invention of the 
printing press, certaiily far exceeding 
Karl Marx. Yet the socialist half of 
the world, while realk following poli¬ 
cies that bear no relatonship to Maix’s 
ideas, continues to prtend discipleslip 
to the Austrian ; and bth the capitaist 
and socialist halves, who have jist 
concluded the indusrialised work’s 
first generation of peacetime fill 
employment through followiig 
Keynes’s policies, coitinuc to reseit 
making obeisance to he Englishman 
The publication of thefirst four of 4 e 
intended 24 volumes o Keynes’s “ cp- 
lected writings,” whici is the Roy] 
Economic Society's ovrduc memorii, 
can be profitably red beside “Ek; 
Kapital,” in order to comprehend tkt 
blindingly obvious re.son why. Whle 
Marx had a wordy ipper-sccond-class 
mind, of a type that s often attractive 
to lower-second-class minds, Keynes 
had a terse first-class mind, of a type 
that must have bcei infuriating to¬ 
other first-class mind in his genera¬ 
tion—and that cxpresec itself with a 
rudeness which still setrn; far too thick 
even after the lapse of yeirs. 

Keynes’s three main\ characteristics 
were his brilliance, his irrogance and 
the wasteful single-midedness with 
which he pursued whatrer subject he 
accidentally happened ti be immersed 
in at the moment. A lain cause of 
this single-mindedness vas that he 
always rightly knew tkt everybody 
else concerned with the tatter in hand 
was less clever than hiiself ; as he 
habitually equated uncVerness with 
wickedness, he therefore uially decided 



Keynes: warring at the Treasury 


that nobody else could be trusted to 
do any part of any moderately inter¬ 
esting job. The arrangement of these 
intended 24 volumes is that volumes I 
to XIV will consist of Keynes’s 
already published works ; while XV 
to (probably) XXIV will consist of 
Keynes's unpublished correspondence, 
memoranda and what are called more 
“ ephemeral ” (and sometimes hitherto 
anonymous) writings, such as letters to 
The Economist —many of which come 
from the scrapbooks assiduously kept 
by his extraordinary mother, whose 
devoted dominance presumably helped 
to make Keynes a homosexual (a fact 
that also did not endear him to the 
British establishment w’hoin he so often 
made to feel so small). 

Volume I of this collection is there¬ 
fore Keynes’s first book—on “ Indian 
Currency and Finance,” originally pub¬ 
lished in 1913—and the accompanying 
volume XV is his correspondence and 
->ther “activities’’ in 1906-14, when 
lis membership of the India Office and 
>f Austen Chamberlain’s royal commis- 
ion on Indian currency was the rather 
■rofitless backwater that took up much 
f his time. It is a huge tribute to the 
mch underrated Chamberlain that he 
fecame an instant admirer and patron 
c this insufferable young man, who 
smetimes seemed deliberately to bait 
hm. “ Dear Chamberlain,” writes the 
2*year-old to the elder statesman in 
op not untypical letter, “ Your sugges¬ 


tion, that the worse the paper currency 
scheme we propose the more likely is a 
State Bank proposal to be acceptable, 
appeals to me so long as the paper cur¬ 
rency scheme in question is set forth 
by others. But I feel it too jesuitical 
to go so far as recommend the scheme 
myself on these grounds.** 

One of the very few good results of 
the 1914-18 war was that it trans¬ 
ferred Keynes from the hopeless job 
of trying to influence the Indian civil 
service to the Treasury ; and Volume 
XVI consists of Keynes’s private 
writings, memoranda and other 
“ Activities, 1914-1919.” Normally, the 
Treasury would have combined to 
crush this bumptious young cuckoo put 
into its nest. 1914, however, was the 
one period when it quickly came to 
love him as the possibly heaven-sent 
saviour of its own overriding pride. The 
dominance of Whitehall by the Trea¬ 
sury from Gladstone’s day to 1914 had 
rested on the assumption that finance 
was all-important. The outbreak of 
total war clearly threatened that illu¬ 
sion. Now there appeared in Great 
George Street this darling boy who 
wrote brilliantly readable memoranda 
proving that the business of the 
Treasury was not merely finance but 
what we would now call the beginnings 
of macro-economics, on which the 
efficacy of a war effort really did 
depend. His notes went up like 
greased lightning to cabinet level ; and 
soon Keynes w'as enjoying the high life 
in his own way. “ Met the prime 
minster at dinner 011 Saturday, 
refused to dine with the old scoundrel 
on Sunday, banqueted with the Lord 
Mayor yesterday," runs one of his 
letters to his mother-just before the 
personal imbroglio in 1916, which to 
some extent interrupted his career but 
was a strange turning point in the 
intellectual history of the world. 

For one of the extraordinary reasons 
why the world has enjoyed full employ¬ 
ment since 1945 is that many of 
Keynes’s homosexual and other friends 
in 1916 were also pacifists. Keynes 
believed that conscription would “ tor¬ 
ture ” his friends ; and began to ful¬ 
minate against it both in internal 
'Treasury' memoranda and in quite 
improper anonymous contributions to 
the press. It w f as during this debate, 
lit with his passion, that he stumbled 
on the argument that, in a war 
economy which was approaching full 
employment, anv transfer of more 
resources into the army must be a 
transfer awav from other needs of the 
community. “ To take a further million 
men from industry,” he wrote in 1916, 
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"and maintain them as soldiers . . . 
would bring the expenditure of the 
Government above 80 per cent of the 
national income. The suggestion is 
ridiculous, and the figures absurd. To 
finance another new army is therefore 
alternative, and not additional, to what 
we are doing already. 1 ’ Here was the 
first bud of what in our own generation 
has become the Keynesian economic 
revolution : the whole idea of planning 
for the maximum attainable national 
income at the point of full employment, 
and deciding what additional demand, 
as a percentage of national income, 
can or cannot safely be injected therein 
each year. But the Treasury quickly 
took him away from these dangerous 
thoughts, and put him into the rela¬ 
tive backwaters of financial negotia¬ 
tions for arms procurement from 
America. 

He accomplished this task with 
immediate efficiency, but also by pep¬ 
pering Washington with memoranda 
about the logic of inter-allied finance 
that must have caused a lot of resent¬ 
ful inferiority complexes there. Later, 
Keynes’s dominance of academic 
economics in Britain was to have some 
of the same unfortunate results ; a 
major reason why so little influence 
on the British economy 'has been 
exerted in these past 20 years by 
Oxbridge economists is, quite seriously, 
that many British economists now over 
the age of 55 are still working off their 
inferiority complexes. More immedi¬ 
ately, Keynes’s new reputation as a 
fine bargainer won him a place on 
Britain’s delegation to the peace con¬ 
ference at Versailles. Here, as his 
letters to his mother revealed, he spent 
the most miserable months of his life, 
foreseeing what was to come with 
deadly accuracy. The Germans, he said 
in 1919, could not possibly keep the 
cruel and absurd terms being 
demanded, because "they are incap¬ 
able of being kept.” The result would 
he inflation, then slump, then the 
arrival of an anti-democratic govern¬ 
ment in Germany which would lead to 
the supreme tragedy of another war. 
Unwilling to continue as "an accom¬ 
plice in all this wickedness,” he resigned 
with curt letters to all around him. 
Almost the politest was to prime 
minister Lloyd George : “ I ought to 
let you knowJJfcbrt.Saturday I am 
slipping away.lrtfcm this scene of night¬ 
mare . . . Tidfeave the twins to gloat 
over the devastation of Europe.” The 
twins were the British representatives 
on the reparations commission, Lord 
Cunliffe, u governor of the Bank of 
England, and Lord Sumner. 


In his first few weeks back at Cam¬ 
bridge, he wrote Volume II in this 
collection: “ The Economic Conse¬ 
quences of the Peace.” This is a bock 
that rings down across 50 years to any 
weekly journalist, as both an example 
of, and a warning about, his craft. The 
first drafts of very many articles writ¬ 
ten about public affairs are much 
shriller and ruder than the articles 
which actually appear. Keynes’s short 
book on the Versailles conference shone 
forth with diamonds above all our 
dross ; it was probably the most 
superb journalistic invective in the 
English language, and it remains 
grand therapy to read it just after 
editing down one’s own comments on 
statesmen today. But it was also the 
sort of invective that the British estab¬ 
lishment could not forgive for more 
than a decade. The golden boy of the 
wartime Treasury was frozen out of 
all influence on economic policy during 
the dreadful 1920s ; and that was a 
world tragedy. We can eagerly await 
later volumes that will tell us about it. 

Volumes of reticence 

RIDING THE STORM. 1956-1959 
By Harold Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 794 pages. £4.20. 

To what lengths the Macmillan story 
is eventually allowed to be extended 
is presumably a matter for Mr Mac¬ 
millan the publisher; Mr Macmillan 
the author is only too willing to oblige 
with material. This is his fourth 
volume, and its 750 pages treat only 
the three and a half years between 
his arrival at the Treasury and the 
decision to call the election of 1959. 
That may be understandable: these 
were the years of Harold Macmillan’s 
great political success, his domination 
of the Commons and his emergence as 
a major figure in the world—perhaps 
the last British prime minister to be 
able to aspire to any such situation. 
There are many matters that ought to 
be developed. But the future, not 
knowing Mr Macmillan, may be dis¬ 
concerted to find that there are only 
about 20 pages of politics in the whole 
volume, and few of those are par-. 
ticularly enlightening. 

It is the world picture that hej 
reflects on at leisurely length, and iff 
is his diplomacy that gives him moss 
pride. There are Ike and Foster t<# 
be wrestled with for the righd 
Khrushchev to be faced in his den, di 
Gaulle to be endured, Nehru anf 
Suhrawardy to be seated together . 
under the oak in the garden of N4. 



Suptrmac: a minimum of politics 


10. They all get their character in the 
end Dulles, not one of the wartime 
circle, carries all the errors qf 
Amtrican policy from Suez on ; evtti 
the last visit to hm in hospital led to ah 
argument (“ wiich I afterwards 
regietted”) Mr K. is "a kind of 
mixture between Peter the Great and 
Lojd Bcaverbrook.” He liked Nehru 
hut: was not much enamoured of the 
Pakistanis, even though leaving 
Delhi for Karachi was like leaving 
nojth Oxford hr the shires. As for 
Sifcarno he is dismissed in a sar- 
tojial note : his uniform was " a cross 
between those worn by little Lord 
Fiiuntlcroy and Libcrace.” 

He does not miss the mark nearer 
h(ime, cither: >ill the colleagues get 
iriich praise, bul there is one live round 
f<f each of thfem. Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
ldscs his nerve in the Commons ; his 
lr.ter of resignaion is printed in full. 
J^acleod’s view of Thomeycroft is 
repeated: " obsessed and dominated 
by Powell.” Rai is told : 

1 You want to pc^ularise abortion, legalise 
homosexuality aid start a betting shop 
in every street. All I can say is if you 
can't win the liberal nonconformist vote 
on these cries y*u never will. 

But a future leider does escape. The 
chief whip is neier less than “ superb.” 

The economic comments arc 
interesting. We find a chancellor think¬ 
ing ot floating pressing a capital gains 
tax on his alvisers and condemning 
Churchill arfi Monckton for their 
appeasement bf inflation. He is good, 
too, on the tyrndon bus strike of 1958. 
But the pardon had a weakness: he 
could never tesist adding a couple of 
per cent on to the railwaymen. No 
cabinet can afford a GWR man in it. 

About hipself he is as reticent as 
ever. His hiroes are still Dizzy and 
Winston, b<jfo thinkers and doers. He 
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admits that the unflappability hid 
44 agonies of nervous apprehension.” 
There is one moment of sentiment: 
addressing Ike's cabinet “ I thought 
how pleased my mother would have 
been to see me.” If one were to go on 
this evidence, the most important 
thing he achieved in these years was 
the scrapping of the McMahon act. 
That is one sign of how far we have 
all come down in the world since 
Harold Macmillan's palmy days. But 
his own enigma remains. 

The thousand-book reich 


THE GERMAN DICTATORSHIP 

By Karl Dietrich Bracher. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 568 pages. 

£8. 

A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE THIRD 
REICH 

By Richard Grunberger. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 543 pages. 
£5. 

EIN VOLK. EIN REICH. EIN FUHRER 
By Dieter Wagner and Gerhard 
Tomkowitz. Translated by Geoffrey 
Straham. 

Longman. 255 pages. £2.95. 


Heaven help the conscientious librarian 
asked to recommend a few books about 
nazi Germany. Where should he fairly 
begin ? The rows on the shelves 
lengthen and lengthen. No successive 
12 years of history are so thoroughly 
documented and discussed as those of 
the “ thousand-year reich/’ Professor 
Bracher’s bibliography embraces close 
on 500 titles. Mr Richard Grunberger 
makes do with 150, not counting the 
voluminous records of the trials of 
various nazi bigwigs after the war. 
Dieter Wagner and Gerhard Tomko¬ 
witz, confining themselves in the main 
to the events of one week, name at least 
160 relevant books that they consulted 
while making their own. 

Of these three new ones Professor 
Bracher's is much the most erudite and 
thoughtful. Born in 1922, he himself 
was 11 when Hitler became chancellor, 
17 when war began, and 23 
when the Third Reich collapsed: 
the author, that is to say, is old enough 
to remember the feel of it all yet young 
enough to have been spared the heavier 
personal responsibilities and tempta¬ 
tions that were ruinously imposed on 
so many of his seniors. His qualifica¬ 
tions for essaying what he subtitles 44 A 
comprehensive treatment of National 
Socialism, its presuppositions, rule, and 
after-effects ” are all the greater for 
his postwar experiences of studying at 
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Recording the goose-step—live 


Harvard and teaching at the Free 
university in west Berlin. He dedicates 
this book 44 to the hope that a sober 
picture of the German dictatorship may 
help Germany avoid both old and new 
dangers, primarily the traditional 
authoritarian concept of the state, but 
also a radical utopianism—both expres¬ 
sions of intolerance and conceit, and, 
moreover, profoundly unpolitical modes 
of behaviour.” 

Readers familiar with the history of 
nazi Germany proper, from 1933 to 
1945, will be grateful to Professor 
Bracher particularly for his enlighten¬ 
ing study of the preconditions and the 
European background out of which 
hitlerism grew and monstrously 
flourished. He quotes Friedrich 
Meinecke’s observation that it could 
always be objected that the power-state 
and machiavellism were not confined 
to Germany. True. “Specifically 
German, however, were the frankness 
and nakedness of the German power- 
state machiavellism, its hard and 
deliberate formulation as a principle 
of conduct, and the pleasure taken in 
its reckless consequences. Specifically 
German, too, was the tendency to 
elevate something primarily practical 
into a universal world-view theory.” 

Professor Bracher comes to the 
uneasy conclusion that while the 
German bent towards dictatorship has 
been arrested (he disregards east 
Germany) democracy has not yet been 
secured. The radical right, he re¬ 
marks, still preserves its pride in 
authoritarian tradition and minimises 
the failure of dictatorship. A radical 
left responds with the renewed belief 
that 14 true democracy ” can be 
achieved only through revolutionary 
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violence and a transitional dictator¬ 
ship. Probably he is a shade too pessi¬ 
mistic. Happily the radical parties are 
being rejected by an overwhelming 
majority of west German voters in 
election after election. 

Appalling as much of it is, Mr 
Grunberger’s study of social life in the 
Third Reich is a useful, interestingly 
written, and at times even amusing 
compendium of information drawn 
largely from contemporary journals 
and later books specialising in this or 
that particular feature of daily living 
under the nazi regime. There are 30 
chapters in all ; one, devoted to party 
jargon and claptrap, tells of the chair¬ 
man of a Berlin social club who closed 
the business part of the annual meeting 
with the announcement “ if we now go 
over to dancing we do so in the know¬ 
ledge that we are not indulging in 
alien lustfulness. Our dance is a strug¬ 
gle for Germany’s rebirth.”' 

One of Hitler's less sinister ambitions 
was to open the world of music (Aryan, 
of course) to the uninitiated. An 
unhappy but plucky official reported 
that during the latter half of a per¬ 
formance of Bach’s St Matthew's 
passion, which had been arranged for 
workers by the 44 strength through joy ” 
organisation, 44 they unwrapped their 
sandwiches, unscrewed potato salad 
containers, and enjoyed the least part 
of the passion as a musical accompani¬ 
ment to their supper.” The same official 
noted in 1934 that amateur singers and 
players, especially the younger ones, 
were involuntarily abandoning all 
musical activities because of the party’s 
demands. A single, pretentious party’s 
monopoly of power reduced the quality 
of private and communal life 
everywhere. 

44 Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiihrer ” 
is a racy, blow-by-blow account, in the 
form of a retrospective diary, of the 
nazi annexation of Austria in March, 
1938. Earnest professional historians, 
jealous for the mysteries of their trade, 
might frown should it come their way. 
Yet it is the kind of well-told narrative 
that makes one want to go on reading 
from beginning to end. And on the 
whole it is painstakingly accurate : it 
is a pity that the authors tend to give 
verbatim quotations of remarks in high 
places of which there could not possibly 
have been a verbatim record. Their 
portrayal of seemingly the majority of 
Austrians’ jubilant reaction to Hitler’s 
coup reinforces Professor Bracher's 
verdict that 41 resentments, ignorance 
and indolence are the primary factors 
which in time of crisis exacerbate the 
threat to democracy.” 
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HUGH CLEGG 

How to run 
an incomes 
policy 

and why we 
made such 
a mess of 
the last one 


In the present crisis of rising 
prices and wage demands 
Hugh Clegg is outstandingly well 
qualified to explain what went 
wrong in the past and how we 
might do better in the future. 

" A book which I hope all those 
concerned with the problems of 
wages and inflation will read." 
Sunday Telegraph 
35p 
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Those with immediate daily access to the 
up-to-date Who's Who have a unique and 
incalculable advantage. They can discover 
in a moment the background, life-story, and 
personal interests of a new acquaintance, an 
important competitor, an influential financial 
or professional figure, or an eminent civil 
servant. 

'Indispensable in business hours ... it is 
almost as essential as a telephone.’ the 
FINANCIAL TlMgS. 

The new 197*1 'edition, now at all good 
booksellers^ ( £9-00 
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The fall guy 

OPERATION OVERFLIGHT 

By Francis Gary Powers with Curt 

Gentry. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 375 pages. 
£2.50. _ 

After being shot down in the Urals in 
May, i960, Mr Powers, the pilot of 
the most famous of the U-2 aircraft 
that preceded today’s “ spy satellites,” 
spent 21 months as the Russians’ 
prisoner before being part-exchanged 
for their equally celebrated spy, 
Colonel Rudolf Abel. After his release 
his former employers in the Central 
Intelligence Agency effectively dis¬ 
couraged him from writing about his 
experiences until 1968, when they con¬ 
sented to his undertaking the book 
which he and Mr Gentry have now 
produced. Rather generously, Mr 
Powers acknowledges that the delay 
has enabled him to tell his story more 
fully—though even now he omits, as 
he recalls he did when interrogated 
by the Russians, many points which 
they would still probably like to know 
more about. 

Much has certainly changed since 
Mr Khrushchev, staging one of his 
alarming but deftly controlled tan¬ 
trums, extricated himself from the 
i960 summit project and cancelled 
Mr Eisenhower’s visit to Russia on the 
ground that Mr Powers’s overflight of 
that country had been an intolerable 
action. The truth, at that time, was 
that the Russians had known of the 
U-2 overflights for several years, but 
had never complained about them. 
Instead they concentrated on develop¬ 
ing means of shooting down the high¬ 
flying reconnaissance aircraft, and their 
feat in May, i960, meant that the 
Americans could no longer use this 
method of redressing the imbalance of 
secrecy between the two super powers. 
Today’s calm acceptance on both sides 
of mutual surveillance by photographic 
satellites contrasts ironically with the 
Russians’ hullaballoo 11 years ago. 
True, Mr Powers argues that the U-2 
could still do some things better than 
any satellite, but one must allow for 
his professional loyalty as a pilot to this 
strangely beautiful jet-powered glider. 
I11 1962 he went back to flying U-2S 
as a test pilot for Lockheed, and had 
a few more “ close calls,” as he puts it. 

He does not complain that he was 
required to try to fly the 3,800 miles 
from Peshawar across Russia to Norway 
in a plane that revealed several mal¬ 
functions. He does complain that the 
U-2 pilots got no guidance at all about 



Powers in Moscow: awaiting sentence 


the possibility of capture, except an 
intelligence officer’s offhand advice to 
“ tell them everything ”—advice which 
Mr Powers declined to follow. His 
account of his experiences in Russia is 
only too credible ; it includes the usual 
“ counsel for the defence ” who, at the 
show trial, devoted himself to assisting 
the prosecution, and the usual revela¬ 
tions of obsessive Soviet bureaucracy 
inside as well as outside the prison 
system. Equally credible is his story of 
the somewhat schizophrenic way the 
American authorities treated him after 
his release, when he was alternately 
laden with commendations and left to 
play something of a scapegoat role. 
Inevitably his book contains a vein of 
self-justification, but this is not strong 
enough to obscure the interest of the 
narrative. And when he speculates, he 
does so explicitly and cautiouSly ; for 
example, when he discusses the possi¬ 
bility that Lee Harvey Oswald may 
have informed the Russians about the 
altitudes at which the U-2s flew 
when he went to Moscow in 1959 
after working as a radar operator at 
the Atsugi base in Japan while the 
aircraft were flying from there. 
Mr Powers’s fateful flight was only 
the second U-2 flight over Russia after 
Oswald’s arrival there. 

Saints and simians 

APES AND ANGELS 

By Lewis P. Curtis. 

David and Charles. 137 pages. £3.15. 

This book is a study of English 
Victorian prejudice against the Irish as 
manifested in the caricatures and car¬ 
toons of the comic weeklies of which 
Punch was the first and most enduring. 
The author seeks to explain how and 
why the feckless, amusing, bibulous 
and apolitical stage-Irishman of early 
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British baloney , from Punch 

nineteenth-century caricature was 
simianised into a dangerous ape-man. 
This movement began in 1862 when 
Fun depicted The O’Donnoghue of 
the Glens, MP, and Madame O’Don¬ 
noghue in gorilla-like form. It con¬ 
tinued for most of the century and had 
a brief renaissance at the time of the 
Black and Tans episode. It was part of 
the Victorian master-race philosophy 
which viewed the Irish (and many 
other races) as fundamentally different 
and inferior, incapable of rational 
behaviour or political maturity. But 
this in itself does not explain why 
cartoonists on both sides of the Atlantic 
preferred the simian, rather than the 
more traditional porcine, or for that 
matter any other metaphor for 
“ Paddy.” 

Mr Curtis traces this simianising 
process to two main causes. The ter¬ 
rorist methods employed by the Fenian 
movement in the 1860s fixed the 
Victorian mind, whose respectable 
world was menaced by the rise of 
democracy, with an image of the Irish 
as violent and barbaric. This coincided 
with the debate about Darwin’s 

“ Origin of the Species ” with its sug¬ 
gestion that man was cousin to apes 
and monkeys. Respectable Victorians 
therefore derived some temporary relief 
by treating the Irish and other lesser 
breeds as an evolutionary cordon 
sanitaire between themselves and 

anthropoid apes—a sort of missing 
link. 

Clearly Irish standing in English 
eyes reached its nadir in the 1860s to 
1880s. This was also the period of his¬ 
tory when Irish national morale 

reached an all-time low. It had been 


grievously undermined by the econo¬ 
mic collapse of the great famine which 
changed Ireland from the carefree, 
irresponsible society of Lever and 
Maria Edgeworth which trusted the 
future into one which was dour, 
resentful and less self-respecting. This 
decline in Irish self-esteem, which was 
inevitably reflected in the opinions of 
others, played no small part in pre¬ 
venting the old United Kingdom from 
becoming a true and workable partner¬ 
ship. It was restored only by a 
nationalism which tore that kingdom 
apart. 

Mr Curtis presents his argument 
cogently and with voluminous 
documentation. Those who take the 
view that cartoons are meant to be 
seen, not discussed, will find in this 
book a wonderful collection of the out¬ 
standing caricatures of 'the age—the 
work of men such as Sir John Tenniel 
of Punch —beautifully produced. From 
these they can draw their own con¬ 
clusions ; or merely amusement. 

General discontent 

POLITICS ANO SOCIETY IN 
DE GAULLE'S REPUBLIC 

By Philip M. Williams and Martin 
Harrison. 

Longman . 404 pages . £375. 

It is well known that historians become 
too fond of their subjects, so that if 
they are dealing with a man they tend 
to be so understanding that sympathy 
keeps breaking in. Perhaps there is an 
opposite tendency for political 
scientists to come to dislike the subject 
about which they write. Certainly, 
Messrs Williams and Harrison, who 
wrote a book about the Fifth Republic 
in i960 in which they expressed dismay 
at some of the things which went on 
in Fisench politics, have shown a steady, 
critical hostility to General dc Gaulle. 
In this version it is usual to find de 
Gaulle’s name accompanied by adjec¬ 
tives such as “ unscrupulous/* 
” arrogant,” “ violent,” “ cynical,” 
“ complacent,” and descriptions of 
gaullist activities or policies invariably 
find a way of using words like “ con¬ 
tempt,” 11 device,” “ pretext,” so that the 
reader is left in little dou'bt as to how 
such policies should he judged. When 
M. Alain Poher, M. Pompidou’s 1969 
opponent, comes on the scene, then the 
tone of the vocabulary changes and we 
find words like “ firmly,” “ wisely,” 
“ dignified,” “ reassuring ” (although, 
of course, M. Poher’s appearance is 
necessarily brief). It is true that in their 
conclusions the authors have some wise 
and moderate things to say about de 
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Gaulle, and they leave us with the 
impression that they disapprove of 
de Gaulle because so many of his 
actions were largely irrelevant to the 
problems of French society as a whole. 
But in spite of discussion of the need to 
modernise the political system, there 
is a vagueness in the treatment of this 
part of the subject. 

The most valuable chapters of this 
book are those where there is least 
narrative and most analysis. For 
example there is a section headed 
11 Case studies ” which examines a 
number of particular issues and 
which demonstrates how the execu¬ 
tive, parliament, pressure groups 
and opinion in general behaved in 
certain conditions. Throughout the 
book the authors show an attention to 
detail (for example, constitutional 
detail) which is always interesting and 
informative and which can be revealing. 
It is all the more regrettable that these 
careful and knowledgeable political 
scientists should have included items of 
uncontrolled gossip in their book. For 
example, they tell us that General de 
Gaulle vetoed British entry into the 
common market without informing 
his minister for foreign affairs, 
M. Couve de Murville, and they tell 
us that Couve “ is said to have 
remarked 11 (they use no such qualifying 
phase about de Gaulle not informing 
him), “ if only I were minister of 
foreign affairs/ 1 Is this true ? How do 
the authors know that it is true ? They 
give no reference. 

Sporting spirit 

BUCKS AND BRUISERS 

By J. C. Reid. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 253 
pages. £2.75. 

Pierce Egan was a journalistic hack of 
the most industrious and versatile kind, 
the spiritual ancestor of A. J. Liebling 
and George Whiting and, perhaps, an 
inspiration to Dickens. If to he widely 
read and freely imitated is the mark 
of success, then Egan was hugely 
successful ; but he profited little from 
it and towards the end of his life— 
he died when he was 74—he was 
appealing to Sir Robert Peel for a 
handout or pension. Peel refused his 
request and Egan had to go on working. 

Egan's reputation was at its height 
during the Regency, with his descrip¬ 
tions of hare-fisted fights and, later, his 
picaresque account of the adventures 
of Tom and Jerry in his Life in 
London. Egan obviously loved boxing 
and loved the pugilists, some of whom 
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Tom Cribb : favourite of the Fancy 


died for the amusement of the noble¬ 
men, the swells and “ the Fancy ”— 
whom we should now call fans. 
Many others made money out of his 
Lift’ in London, with pirated versions, 
take-offs that were plain plagiarisms, 
or dramatisations. His two characters, 
Tom and Jerry, became part of folk¬ 
lore. His relish of low life, however, 
did not commend itself to the respect¬ 
able middle classes, and be came in 
for some savage criticism. One critic 
described Life in London as “ a curious 
specimen of the most singular and 
superlative stupidity that the thrice- 
sodden brains of a hireling scribbler 
ever yet inflicted on the patience of the 
public.” Egan was a libertine user of 
slang, which leaves much of what he 
wrote unintelligible today: 

Tom is sluicing the ivory [giving drink 
to] of some of the unfortunate heroines 
with blue ruin fgin] whom the breaking- 
up of the SPELL [the prostitutes’ parade 
at Covent Garden] has turned-up [dis¬ 
appointed] without any luck , in order to 
send them to their pennies [apartments] 
full of spirits. Jerry is in Tip Street upon 
this occasion [paying for drinks] and the 
Molhshers [prostitutes or low-ilass 
wom^n] are all nutty [very fond] upon 
him, putting it about, one to another, 
that he is a well-breeched Swell [with 
his pockets full of money]. 

T he italics and the capitals are Egan's ; 
the gloss is provided hv the author, 
Professor Reid, who lavishes his 
scholarship upon a subject who is barely 
worthy of it. True, Egan was an 
original, a self-educated man who 
created a journalistic style for himself 
and who uncovered aspects of .London 
life in a way that only Defoe had done 
before him. He earned the champion¬ 
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ship, much later, of Shaw, fie was him¬ 
self clearly a likeable man, a man who 
got drunk but was not a drunkard, who 
left his widow and family provided for, 
and who could observe crime and 
depravity with compassion but without 
approval. He somehow managed 
to stay out of jail. His energy was 
prodigious. But, as a writer, whatever 
iris historical interest, his imagery 
lacked distinction, his ear for the 
cockney idiom though true, just did 
not have the sharpness of wit that 
Dickens brought to it, and, alas, he 
may be credited with setting an 
example in the use of cliches that even 
some of our most insensitive sports 
writers would find hard to rival. 

Later than you think 

THE WORLD OF LATE 
ANTIQUITY 

By Peter Brown. 

Thames and Hudson. 216 pages. £2 
cloth, £1.05 paper. 

This is a brilliant, allusive, compressed, 
slightly prejudiced and thoroughly 
enjoyable book. The subtitle is “ from 
Marcus Aurelius to Muhammad " ; in 
fact Mr Brown cuts off the story 
wherever he discerns the dying out of 
the last flicker of the strange and lively 
culture of late antiquity in the Medi¬ 
terranean and its subordinate pro¬ 
vinces, and the full onset of the middle 
ages. This means earlier in the west 
than in Byzantium, and latest of all 
under the Abbasids (thus comfortably 
later than Muhammad). 

This is a hook by an intellectual 
about intellectuals. The illustrations 
are first class in themselves and closely 
related to the text. The plodding poor 
and their lamentable lot in late anti¬ 
quity are duly mentioned, but only 
just. Transitions are sometimes hard 
to follow: senators are cutting the 
barbarians dead on one page and 
fawning on them two pages later. True 
in each case ; this is the penalty of 
compression. However, such contrasts 
make this an exceptionally suggestive 
book, and are the counterpart of many 
odd collocations and unexpected judg¬ 
ments. This, for instance, on the barba¬ 
rian Visigoths : 

It was the presence of the barbarian 
garrisons in Gaul which ensured that, 
while in Britain not a single Roman 
estate-name survived the Saxon invasion, 
the villages of the Garonne and the 
Auvergne hear to this day the names of 
the families that owned them in the fifth 
c ontury. 

Perfectly true, and nothing obscure 
about it ; but one does not often see it 
put like that. 
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Unemployment; on, on, up and up 


Unemployment in Britain is 
now higher than at any time 
since 1940. The April figures, 
published on Monday, showed 
that there are now 775,000 
people registered as unem¬ 
ployed in Britain. Adding in 
those out of work in 
Northern Ireland, the total for 
the United Kingdom rises to 
815,000. If the present trend 
continues, by January, 197a, 
the total will have reached the 
politically exiplosivt* figure of 
over a million. Already one 
man in every twenty is 
unemployed. 

The current roaring wage 
inflation has bitten sharply into 
profits and forced employers 
to cut down their labour forces. 
Many employers are also taking 
advantage of the present 
climate to . carry out long 
overdue shake-outs of surplus 
labour. The situation has been 
aggravated by the pitifully 
small rate of economic growth. 

At the same time, there 
seems to have been a long-term 
shift in the normal level of 
unemployment. Since 1966, 
unemployment has been out of 
line with other indicators of 
economic demand, such as the 
number of job vacancies. Thus, 
even though today unem¬ 
ployment is at a postwar peak, 


the number of vacancies is 
higher than it was in the 
troughs of 1958-59 and 
1962-63. The main reason for 
the shift is the vast 
improvement in social benefits 
and the introduction of the 
Redundancy Payments Act in 
1965. Those who got the sack 
last year received an average 
of £289 in a lump-sum 
redundancy payment. When a 
man starts drawing the dole, he 
gets a flat-rate payment at first, 
but after 12 days he draws an 
extra earn ings-rela ted benefit 
which may be as great as £7. 
This is then paid every week 
for the next six months. After 
that ends, his income drops to 
supplementary benefit level and 
then stays constant as long as 
he is out of work. 

As the chart shows, a man 
on the dole docs not suffer a 
very drastic cut in his income, 
especially if he has a family. 
His income will also be 
augmented by tax rebates in the 
early stages of unemployment, 
which are not included on the 
chart. In September of this 
year, all the flat-rate benefits 
will be raised again (unem¬ 
ployment benefit by 20 and 
supplementary benefit by rather 
less). These benefits were last 
raised in November, 11)69. 


The generosity of these 
social benefits has led to a rise 
in unemployment for two 
reasons : first, employers and 
workers are both more willing 
for redundancies to take place ; 
second, those unemployed are 
in less of a hurry to find new 
jobs (-although they cannot 
draw the dole for six weeks 
after refusing a job offer). 

This is a development to be 
welcomed, because it has led to 
a more mobile workforce and a 
more efficient use of labour. It 
docs, however, mean that it 
must be recognised that there 
has been a permanent rise in 
the politically acceptable level 
of unemployment — although 
that is obviously a good deal 
lower than the current level, 
perhaps around 500,000. 

Another good feature is the 
shake-out of labour to 
streamline companies and raise 
productivity. But this will not 
improve general economic 
growth until the labour shaken 
out can be profitably 
re-employcd elsewhere. 

The regions 

Unemployment has always 
bitten much harder in some 
areas of the country than 
others. In Northern Ireland 
and Scotland, there are, 
respectively, nearly four times 
and three times as many out of 
work today as there are in the 
south-east. Nonetheless, the 
disparity between regions has 
been narrowing. This is partly 
because of the success of 
previous regional policy in the 
form of advance factory 
building, regional employment 
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These figures assume that the 
man on the dole has had a good 
record of payment of national 
insurance stamps , has no 
private income, has no offer 
of a job when unemployed and 
is paying a weekly rent of €3. 
It is also assumed that the wife 
does not work. 

premiums and a series of other 
incentives. This has attracted 
new industry, particularly in 
the north of England. 
More recently, however, the 
narrowing has been the result 
of the shake-out of labour being 
more concentrated in advanced 
industries than in the old staple 
ones. 

Tints, while the aero-engine, 
electronics and computer 
industries have been busy 
discharging labour, the 
National dual Board is actually 
recruiting for the first tunc in 
a decade. Since the older 
industries, such as mining and 
textiles, are concentrated in the 
high unemployment regions, 
nnd the new' industries in low' 
unemployment regions like the 
midlands, a narrowing of 
regional differences has taken 
place. However, many of the 
British Steel Corporation's 
forthcoming redundancies will 
be in high unemployment 
regions, and these will tend to 
reverse the present trend. 
Usually high unemployment has 
been closely correlated with 
lower wage inflation. But in the 
past twelve months rising unem¬ 
ployment seems to have had very 
little impact on w'age settle¬ 
ments. 

Two of the most disquieting 
features of the present 
unemployment situation are : 


IT’S GETTING BLACKER IN THE REGIONS 

April 1970 


Figures show rise 
in % unemployed 
since April 1970 
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the increasing average length 
of unemployment (nearly 75% 
of the unemployed have been 
on the dole for more than a 
month); and the rise in the 
average age of the unemployed. 
Companies making redundan¬ 
cies arc increasingly tending to 
sack older workers, who have 
much more trouble in finding 
new jobs. 

Jobs down 

Unemployment has increased 
over the past few years by 
much less than the decrease in 
the total number of jobs. 
Employment in the so-called 
production industries is about 
8% below its 1966 peak, and 
there are now fewer jobs in 
Britain than there were ten 
years ago. Only engineering is 
employing more people than it 
was in 1961. 

The reasons for this are 
complex. Partly the decline 
reflects the slight reduction in 
the total number of people of 
working-age, an increase in 
self-employed people, children 
staying longer at school and 
university, and fewer working 
women because of younger 
marriages. Bui it is also 
because of a rise in hidden 
unemployment. People retire 
earlier and married women 
give up working. These should 
really be classified as 
unemployed, since they would 
work if jobs were available. But 
they do not show up in the 
statistics because I hey are not 
registered as unemployed. 

In other countries, such as 
the United States and Canada, 
unemployment figures are based 
on regular polls to find what 
percentage of the population 
would like to work if jobs were 
available. Naturally this 
produces a much higher figure 
for unemployment than the 
British method does. Currently 
in the United States the 
unemployment rate measured 
in this way is about 6“n. On 
the British reckoning it would 
probably come out as about 
4%. Because there is so much 
variation in the way different 
countries collect their statistics, 
it is hard to compare 
unemployment rates. Of those 
European nations which follow 
British methods, Germany, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Austria and 
Holland all have lower unem¬ 
ployment rates than Britain. 

In Germany in 1069 only 
0.5% of the labour force was 
registered as unemployed. 
Japan, which collects its 


statistics in the American way, 
had an unemployment rate at 
the same time of only 1.1%. 
Tt se,ems that the faster¬ 
growing countries can get by 
with many fewer unemployed 
than has been thought possible 
in Britain. 

Figures for each month are 
normally seasonally adjusted to 
even out the cyclical 
fluctuations in such industries as 
construction, hotels and catering, 
which employ extra labout in 
the summer months and lay of! 
labour in the winter. On a 
raw count, the worst month for 
unemployment is January and 
the best is • July. Thus 
unemployment would now 
normally be falling. In fact, the 
total unemployed in April was 
21,000 more than in March. 
The actual unemployment rate 
in April was 3.4%, or 3.1% 
when seasonally adjusted. 

How bad ? 

The big question is how much 
worse the figures will get. If the 
seasonally-adjusted rate were to 
rise by 0.9% to 4%, this would 
produce a million unemployed 
next January. The National 
Institute for Economic and 
Social Research, before Mr 
Barber’s mildly inflationary 
budget, predicted that this would 
happen if no measures were 
taken to stimulate demand. 


Many of the budget measures 
will not have any impact on 
unemployment for some time. 
The selective employment tax, 
for example, will not be cut 
until July. It has been reckoned 
in the past that there is a lag 
of about a year before most 
fiscal measures have any effect 
on unemployment It is possible 
that, if unemployment continues 
to worsen, the Government 
might take additional reflation- 
ary action towards the end of 
the summer, perhaps by cutting 
hire purchase rates. But because 
of the lag, the measures might 
still not work in time to stop the 
total unemployed touching one 
million. 

The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said 011 Wednesday 
night that the Government did 
not intend to boost demand and 
lower unemployment until there 
had been a sufficient de-escala¬ 
tion of wage settlements, lie 
added that he did not expect 
any quick and dramatic results 
from the budget measures, 
which would only slow down 
and stop the rise in 
unemployment “after a time." 
The Government's attitude is 
that any more reflation would 
only accelerate inflation and 
jeopardise the balance of 
payments. 

Both the Trades Union 
Congress and the Confederation 
of British Industry, however. 


have argued in favour of extra 
reflation. The left-wing Tribune 
group of Labour MPs has 
argued for a massive public 
works programme, the tradi¬ 
tional remedy of the 1930s. 

The expectation in Whitehall 
is that the present wave of 
redundancies is likely to peak 
around May, but that 

redundancies will continue at a 
high rate for a long while after. 
This is unlikely to change for 
the better very quickly, since 
many of the redundancies 
are planned a long way in 
advance. For example, the 

British Steel Corporation 

announced 7,000 more redund¬ 
ancies on Wednesday, bur these 
will be tarried out over a 
period stretching from mid 
>97 ! u > MJ73- 

However, if the RB jii is 
cancelled, between 30,000 and 

40,000 people could Jose their 
jobs. A recent survey by 
“ Manpower," the employment 
agency, of a sample of 
companies' employment plans, 
produced a depressing forecast. 
The agency also confirmed the 
conventional forecast of 
unemployment topping a 
million next winter. President 
Nixon once believed that 
inflation was more unpopular 
than unemployment. He has 
changed his mind. But Mr 
Heath now has both to rope 
with. 
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Your hotel receptionist 
may not know much about 
foreign trade*** 



but she could tell you 
the way to 


THE CHARTERED BANK’ 



Our branches in Hong Kong are as much a part of the city as the familiar 
Star ferryboats, such a common sight in the harbour, or the colony’s London- 

styie double-decker buses. 

The Chartered Bank including its subsidiaries and associates has branches 
throughout the Middle East, Asia, Europe and America and forms the largest 
British banking group in the East. 

Each office is a local yet international bank, offering tourists the full range 
of financial services and businessmen an unrivalled source of information 
covering export and investment opportunities abroad. 

Our Trade Promotion Department specialises in services to the exporter 
and can be contacted at any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 

The Chartered Bank 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

A MEMBER OF STANDARD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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Tree your possums, Dan 

Lockheed's Mr Haughton has received plenty of advice and encouragement since 
the Rolls-Royce bankruptcy, but still nothing so far that could be called practical help 


The advice of the American Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr John Connally, speaking as one southerner to another, 
was succinct: “ Tree your possums all at once, Dan.” 
Just what Mr Haughton, who had been trying to knock 
them off singly, will do now is a nice question. But Mr 
Connally showed what he meant by letting it be known 
that he was advising the President to seek a guarantee 
from Congress for new bank loans to Lockheed. Lockheed 
had just emerged from one round of talks with the banks 
and was about to start another with the airlines, and 
Mr Connally’s intervention was intended to drive at 
least two of Mr Haughton’s possums up a tree together, 
and possibly the British Government along with them. 
It was a friendly gesture and intended to be helpful, but 
Congress may not, in the end, take a blind bit of notice 
of it, and if Congress refuses so may Mr Heath. The 
Prime Minister repeated to Parliament on Tuesday: “ Wc 
consider it essential to have guarantees about the future 
of the aircraft [Lockheed’s Tristar] if we are to go ahead 
with the engine.” 

Up to the present time, Lockheed has got the British 
Government to retreat nearly all the way from the stand 
that it originally took on February 4th, when Rolls-Royce 
asked for a receiver. The Government has agreed to bear 
all the cost of research and development for the RB 211 
engine, now estimated to be running at £220 million. 
It has agreed to bear most of the extra manufacturing 
cost of the engine, which is estimated almost to have 
doubled since the original contract was signed in 1968. 
Over a contract valued at around £150 million, the 
price has been raised, in round terms, by £50 million. 
This brings the price for each engine up from £350,000 
to a bit under £450,000, against a manufacturing cost 
that might run as high as £590,000 apiece. 

The British taxpayer is therefore being committed to 
a big loss on every engine sold to Lockheed, something 
the Government originally promised would not be allowed 
to happen. The picture may in the end not be quite as 
black as the figures suggest because the estimates them¬ 
selves may be exaggerated ; Cooper Brothers’ auditors 
made several errors in their first run through Rolls-Royce’s 
books. But there would still be a loss on the production 
of RB 211 engines if the contract were proceeded with 
on this basis, and, with no other customer in sight but 
Lockheed, the Government is understandably reluctant to 


persist with the RB 211 unless Lockheed looks like staying 
in business. Its insistence on formal guarantees continues 
to be the biggest stumbling block, holding up all the 
other arrangements on which Lockheed’s survival depends. 

Lockheed has come to the end of its funds. It is not 
clear quite how much extra it needs to complete the 
Tristar but some expert New York estimates run as high 
as an additional $500 million. This would bring the 
cost of developing the aircraft to around $900 million, a 
far from improbable sum. The banks making up the 
24-strong consortium financing Lockheed are, however, 
asking themselves whether this will be all the money the 
company will need. New aircraft usually meet technical 
trouble at some stage which takes money to put right, 
and the Tristar has done little actual flying yet. 

Lockheed was in financial straits at least a year before 
Rolls-Royce went bankrupt. Orders were not coming 
in as expected and funds were suffering accordingly. The 
down payments that customers make when they sign an 
order, and the further payments they make at intervals 
between order and delivery, are two of the aircraft 
industry’s main sources of working capital ; something 
like half the purchase price will have been paid before 
delivery. Tristar orders rushed in during 1968 and then 
dried up. New down payments ceased to come in. By the 
start of this year, Lockheed needed, and had just arranged 
to borrow, a further «$6oo million. Then Rolls-Royce went 
bankrupt and all agreements were void. 

Had the Tristar gone according to schedule, later this 
year Lockheed would have begun to deliver and to get 
paid for the first Tristars and the money would have 
flowed in again. But now airlines arc saying they do not 
want Tristars until 1973, which makes a bad joke of 
Lockheed’s and Britain’s efforts to minimise the delay 
on RB 211 delivery. For all some airlines care, the Tristar 
can be a year or more late, not the bare five or six months 
everyone has been aiming for, during which time the 
customers will not have to find the outstanding 50 per 
cent of the purchase price for jets they cannot fill and 
Lockheed will have to find another year’s bridging finance. 
This exacerbates Mr Haughton’s problems cruelly. 

The airlines have yet to make the expected protests 
over the higher price they will be asked for Tristars in 
order to recoup the higher cost of the RB 211. Their 
silence has become disturbing. It suggests that price could 
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be an issue held in reserve if Lockheed surmounts all of 
its other difficulties and confronts them with new contract 
proposals that they would otherwise have no reason to 
turn down. At the end of it all, the Tristar ought not 
to cost more than the competing DC io built by 
McDonnell-Douglas. But airlines bought Tristars largely 
because they expected to get a cheaper aircraft than the 
DC 10, cheaper because the Rolls-Royce engines were 
priced something like io per cent below the DC io’s. 

They are now being asked to buy engines that weigh 
more, cost more and give less power than was promised. 
It is not an easy bill of goods for Lockheed to sell and 
Mr Connally, by his intervention, has not necessarily made 
the task easier. By speaking out, instead of pulling strings 
privately as Lockheed had hoped the White House would 
do, he has alerted all those members of Congress, 
Senators Proxmire and Mansfield among them, who dis¬ 
like official aid to private industry in any form and who 
particularly dislike the Lockheed company. Loud in its 
protests will also be McDonnell-Douglas, complaining at 
the unfairness of subsidising an aircraft built by its closest 


competitor. McDonnell-Douglas has been hit just as badly 
as Lockheed by the sales recession. 

Another British mission leaves for Burbank this week, 
but many Americans would feel happier if they could 
sec the British Government visibly exerting itself to put 
Rolls-Royce to rights at home. Where is the new manage¬ 
ment that will do the job ? American pressure for a British 
European Airways order for Tristars is not put on to boost 
numbers, but to have someone in Britain with a commer¬ 
cial stake in seeing Rolls-Royce get on with the job. 

Mr Heath’s Government is still giving the impression 
that it, too, is waiting to see what happens to Lockheed 
before deciding how much effort to put into salvaging 
Rolls-Royce. If Mr Heath should suddenly drop his insist¬ 
ence on an official American guarantee of Lockheed’s sur¬ 
vival, as he has dropped so many of his other original 
conditions for saving the RB 211, how many of all those 
other promises of help made to Mr Haughton would 
stand? It is easy to act generously while you know some¬ 
one else is holding out for the tough conditions. Britain has 
possums of its own to tree. 


Italy in chiaroscuro 

Political weakness still makes what happens tomorrow in Italy anyone's guess. 
But its economy is not really in too bad shape 


Italians these days take a certain masochistic pleasure in 
prophesying that political and economic catastrophe is 
only just round the comer. As usual the government, 
at present under Signor Emilio Colombo, finds it nearly 
impossible to govern. Unusually, there has been very 
little movement in the index of industrial production, 
which is making people say that the Italian economic 
miracle is over. Small- to medium-size companies are 
hesitant to invest, while big ones are hit by strikes, 
planned absenteeism and delays in the deliveries of com¬ 
ponents. The general public is constantly feeling the 
irritation of short strikes in the service sector, affecting 
everything from the telephones to garages and restaurants, 
and in the press there are regular reports of street fighting 
by left and right extremists or demonstrators behind their 
barricades in the south. 

But while the psychological climate is gloomy, not all 
is as bad as it seems. Despite the “ hot autumn ” of 
1969 when production was badly reduced by strikes, 
Italy has still achieved a pretty respectable rate of growth 
year on year. In 1969 gross national product increased 
by nearly 6 per cent and in 1970 by 5.1 per cent, 
according to provisional figures. Moreover, the 1969 figure 
was recently revised upwards by nearly a percentage 
point, and the Same, in due course, is likely to happen 
to the 1970 one. The index for industrial production, 
which fell slightly in the first two months of 1971, is 
heavily Jbiased towards big firms, which have borne the 
brunt of the industrial unrest, and it is accepted that 
last year’s calculations underestimated the growth in 
manufacturing, wnilfe overstating the downturn in build¬ 
ing. So there is probably less stagnation than appears. 


On the balance of payments side, the massive net 
capital outflow of 1969 (amounting to a quarter of total 
domestic saving) was nearly halted in 1970, thanks in 
large part to $2 billion in loans raised abroad by state 
enterprises, and has switched into surplus in the first 
two months of this year. The current account did badly 
in 1970 ; with exports of goods and services only rising 
by 6 per cent in volume, well below the* potential of 
foreign markets, the normal surplus of $2 billion or 
so dropped to a mere $800 million. But this year so 
far, with a revival of exports, the surplus is back to 
more normal levels. 

Although investment is dragging, it is the small to 
medium companies which are most affected, while they 
wait to see how costs and the labour and political 
situations develop. The big companies, like Fiat, have 
longer time horizons, with substantial existing commit¬ 
ments, although they may be phasing out their plans, 
in part to take advantage of the switch to a value-added 
tax (Vat) next year. But the real pacemakers are the huge 
state-owned groups like IR1 and IiNI, which arc expected 
to increase their investment by 20 per cent or more this 
year, and since they account for around half total 
industrial investment, the general picture is a good deal 
less gloomy than it is, for instance, in Britain. 

Nevertheless, if the Italian economy is sick only in 
terms of its own vigorous past, there arc plenty of real 
problems. In the short term output is undoubtedly growing 
less fast than it could at a time when the Bank of Italy, 
after a period of tight money, has been keeping the reins 
pretty loose. The Christian Democrats blame production 
problems, caused by troublesome workers, while the left 
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Reckitt & Colman 

Planning for growth in sales, 
profits and earnings per share. 


Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Arthur M Mason. 

The trading profit for 1970 of £19,246,000 was the 
highest et/er achieved and represents an increase of 
£1,207,000 (6.7 per cent). 1970 was a difficult year as 
we, like so many other companies in the UK and over¬ 
seas, were subjected to constantly rising costs in nearly 
every area of our expenses. No less than 71 per cent of 
the Group's business is overseas. 

Towards the end of 1970 we completed the Group 
Management Structure Reorganisation and now have 
the advantage of more streamlined management of our 
world-wide business. To develop new products, as well 
as to modernise and improve existing ones, on a world¬ 
wide basis, we have set up Development Divisions 
charged with the task of world-wide development and 
co-ordination, in all our major product ranges. 

United Kingdom 

United Kingdom sales increased by 9.8 per cent to 
£50,000,000 and profit by 10.6 per cent. Food, wine 
and soft drinks increased sales to £18,670,000 and 
profits for both the wine companies rose satisfactorily. 
Household product sales rose by 4.5 per cent to 
£12,790,000. Sales of UK Toiletries rose 10.1 per cent to 
£8,370,000. UK Pharmaceutical sales at £5,930,000 
showed a 13.1 per cent increase. 

UK sales of Industrial and other products increased by 
10.7 per cent to £4,240,000. The Group now markets 
several well-known household products to large 
industrial users. 

Overseas 

In Europe, despite strict government-imposed retail 
price control in certain important markets, combined 
with heavy selling and promotional costs necessary to 
ensure rapid expansion, sales increased by 15.7 per cent 
to £20,630,000. New factories were opened at Bilbao, 
Spain, and in Portugal. 


After the effects of adverse conditions in North America 
during part of the year, our US subsidiary The RT 
French Company, reverted to its normal level of 
profitability. In Latin America, sales in 1970 at 
£14,870,000 increased by 14.7 per cent despite a con¬ 
tinued rise in raw material and labour costs. 

In Asia sales improved by 5.2 per cent to £6,720,000. 
During the year Reckitt & Colman of India Limited 
became a publicly quoted company. 

Sales in Africa rose by 11.3 per cent, to £15,910,000, 
and South Africa in particular showed increases in 
sales and profits. 

Sales in Australasia rose by 15.2 per cent to 
£20,710,000, to which Reckitt & Colman Australia 
Limited made a substantial contribution. An important 
entry into the Australian wine trade was made with the 
acquisition of Morris Wines of Victoria and G. Gramp 
of South Australia. 

Current Prospects 

We are facing increasing trading difficulties both at home 
and overseas, many of which are beyond our influence 
or control. However, it is my firm intention that we will 
do everything that we can to overcome these difficulties 
and it is my real hope that we shall succeed in our efforts. 
We have planned for growth in Reckitt & Colman not 
only in sales but also, more importantly, in profits and 
in earnings per share. We have set ourselves some high, 
but in my view realistic and attainable, targets and our 
efforts in the current and succeeding years will be 
directed firmly to their achievement. 


The annual general meeting will be held at the Connaught 
Rooms, 15 Great Queen Street, London WC2 on Friday, 
14th May, 1971, at 11.30 a.m. Copies of the annual report 
and accounts can be obtained from the Registrar, Reckitt 
& Colman Limited, PO Box No 22, Hull HU6 1SO. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1970 

1969 

Sales 

£173,600,000 

£156,800,000 

Trading profit 

£19.246,000 

£18,039,000 

Profit before tax 

£16,851,000 

£16,152,000 

Profit after tax 

£8,746.000 

£7,820,000 

Earnings attributable to ordinary shareholders 

£7,896,000 

£7,237,000 

Ordinary dividends 

£5,020,000 

£4,665,000 

Earnings per share 

13.4p 

12.4p 

Ordinary dividends—pence per share 

8.5p 

8.0p 

—rate per cent 

17% 

16% 

Dividend cover 

1.6 times 

1.6 times 

Ordinary shares of 50p each in issue 

58.827,527 

58,309,436 
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Its been an encouraging, frustrating, 
rationalizing, disappointing, record'breaking 

year for British Leyland 



Exports exceed £350 million, highest 
figure ever achieved by any British 
Company of any kind 

All European, North American and other overseas activities of the 
Corporation have now been grouped together under British Leyland 
International operating from London. 

During the year we sold overseas 484,000 vehicles to a total value 
with service parts and other products of £499 million, including ex¬ 
ports from the U.K. totalling £351 million, demonstrating the Corpor¬ 
ation's importance to the national economy. 

The greatest potential for expansion lies overseas and we are 
making sure we are well established to take every advantage of it. 

Sales top £1000 million for the first 
time in our history 

The value of sales increased from £970 million last year to £1,021 
million this year. The ratio of domestic to overseas sales was main¬ 
tained at approximately 51/49%. 

Vehicle sales totalled 984,000 units, including 779,000 cars, 
192,000 trucks, buses, vans and other commercial vehicles and 13,000 
agricultural tractors. 

Strong demand in home market 

The Austin Morris 1100/1300 is still the clear market leader and the 
demand for the Mini range has been very strong following the addi¬ 
tion of the Clubman models. 

Following the introduction during the year of improved versions 
of the Austin Maxi, sales are better than ever before and order books 
are considerable. 

On the Specialist Car side demand continues to outstrip supply. 

Success of new models 

The new 1300GT and Mini Clubman models are meeting with great 
success. 

The Range Rover, an entirely new concept in 4-wheel drive 
vehicles, has had an exceptionally good response throughout the 
world. 

Triumph have introduced a complete new range of models 



including the Stag, 1500 and the Toledo. We now have the capacity 
available to meet the sustained demand for Triumph cars. 


£45 million Cowley project nearing 
completion — on target for 
ADO 28 launch 

We have coming into commission this year a largely re-built and most 
modem self-contained car body and assembly plant at Cowley. This 
will initially be used for the production amongst others of the new 
model ADO 28 which we plan to announce to the public later this 
month. 

New Workington factory to produce 
new bus during 1971 

The Leyland National bus was launched at the end of the year and 
has been well received by the operating industry. The erection of the 
plant at Workington is on schedule and production of the first vehicle 
should commence towards the end of 1971. The first nine months’ 
output of this very outstanding vehicle is already covered by firm 
orders. 

The Chairman, Lord Stokes, 
reports on the future 

“The results for the first two months of the current year were more en¬ 
couraging than the corresponding period last year and the Corporation as 
a whole traded at a small profit. Despite rising costs if we get satisfactory 
output we should be able to begin to return to better profits during the year 
and gather further momentum as the benefits of our capital investment and 
our reorganisation plans begin to be felt In full. 

We are confident of the future. Our plans have not been based solely on 
short term considerations but rather on building up the long term interests 
of the Corporation and utilising to the full Its vast potential. 9 ' 

Copies of the Annual Accounts and Chairman's Statement can he obtained 
from the Secretary , British Leyland Motor Corporation Limited , Berkeley 
Square House , Berkeley Square , London , WJX6DL. 


British Leyland Igl <& 

MOTOR CORPORATION * LIMITED [leylaimo] 


LIMITED 
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parties say that not enough demand is being pumped into 
the economy. The fact that unemployment has not risen 
(total employment rose slightly faster than people coming 
on to the labour market last year, despite an above-average 
shift of around 300,000 people from the land) supports 
the first thesis ; the slowdown in imports, which rose very 
rapidly early last year, supports the other. 

In fact the answer is somewhere between the two. 
There has been a really dramatic fall in the growth of 
industrial productivity, down from nearly 10 per cent 
in 1969 to under 2 per cent in 1970. The drive by unions 
for a shorter working week, less overtime, a reduction in 
shift work and generally better working conditions, which 
was given some recognition in the 1969 national wage 
agreements, is having a big, if once and for all, effect 
on Italian industrial capacity. Add to this the effect of 
strikes and absenteeism, and production would obviously 
be rising slower than in the past. But this does not 
explain all the substantial increase in spare plant capacity, 
nor an increase in short-time working. Last year’s wage 
increases, which with cost-of-living adjustments may have 
raised earnings by more than 20 per cent, gave a big 
boost to demand in the fi^t part of the year. It now 
looks as if there was also a rise in personal savings and 
that prices, which arc going up by over 6 per cent a year, 
are beginning to deaden real demand. 

The trouble is that traditionally, thanks to weak govern¬ 
ment, Italy has relied on monetary rather than fiscal 
policy to direct the economy, and, given the gloom of 
Italian industrialists, monetary policy is not at present 
having much effect. One obvious area for stimulus is 
construction, slipping into recession after laws to limit 
private speculative building were passed in 1968. The 
government has a whole package of reforms to encourage 
public sector building, badly needed to keep pace with 
the migration of population. But no one expects these, 
or even a part of them which could be quickly rushed 
through parliament, to have an impact before 1973, if 
then. A simpler and less far-reaching measure would be 
for the state to take over some of the burden of social 
security payments, at present resting heavily on firms. 

Another plan is to speed up $192 million of public 
works, although from past experience the chances do not 


^9 

look good. The appalling fiscal and administrative system 
means that funds allocated for investment projects do 
not usually get spent (the famous residui passivi or funds 
allocated but not spent, now amount to $12.8 billion). 
Two years ago $1.12 billion was set aside for a school¬ 
building programme—and none too soon. But only ten 
school rooms have so far been built. In terms of economic 
management this may have been just as well—a lot of the 
money goes instead on current spending, paying, for 
instance, the salaries of generals who outnumber their 
counterparts in the rest of Nato put together. And the 
central and local governments run a steady and large 
deficit, thanks in laige part to the feeble tax system (in 
1970 only 5 million Italians paid their taxes, and this 
was 10 per cent up on the year before). But the price is the 
rising social conflict. 

Tax evasion has in effect been a huge subsidy, both 
to the self-employed and the rich, and, more important, 
to firms. Together with the cheap investment credit they 
can get from the special credit institutions such as IMI 
and from subsidies to the south, this has been a powerful 
engine for growth. A better tax base is badly needed to 
catch up on housing, hospitals, schools and the rest, and 
Signor Prcti, the finance minister, has a bold tax package 
before parliament (including the switch to Vat) which 
includes plans for a computerised central tax registry 
to make life hard for the evaders. Something may emerge. 

It is hard to see Italy achieving political stability before 
it has a better balance between private and social invest¬ 
ment. But the cost of moving to this, and giving workers 
the conditions their unions are demanding, is hard on 
employers who have had, as Fiat’s Signor Umberto 
Agnelli recently pointed out, a very easy life in the past 
20 years. The joint and increasingly effective engineering 
union of CGIL, C 1 SL and UIL, the three big con¬ 
federations, last week presented a claim to Fiat which 
may cost the company $200 million, partly in shorter 
working hours and new manning procedures. The right 
wing’s answer is that the workers must concentrate on 
producing more to provide the margin for new social 
spending. But this argument can hardly be resolved until 
a goverment arrives which can actually carry out a 
coherent programme. And that is another very long story. 


And now the hypermarket 

The Department of the Environment has begun to worry about the impending 
invasion of the English countryside by French retailers 


France is becoming a nation of hyper (enormous) as well 
as merely supermarketeers, and one of its most dynamic 
retailing companies, Carrefour, has just succeeded 
(through its British partner, Wheatsheaf Distribution and 
Trading) in getting planning permission to build a 100,000 
sq ft hypermarket in Shropshire, driven out there because 
it could not get permission to build anywhere else. There 
are eight similar applications before other county councils 
and Mr Peter Walker has decided, not a moment too 
soon, to issue guidelines about when (and where) they 
should approve hypermarket building. This is self-service 
•ping on a far larger and cheaper scale than Britain 


credited supermarkets with keeping food prices down in 
Britain ; hypermarkets are undoubtedly one reason why 
the Conservative Political Centre was able to claim on 
Thursday that prices in the Six are nothing like as high 
as some anti-marketeers like to make out. The average 
hypermarket has total floor space of around 140,000 sq ft, 
about half of which is taken up in actual selling area. 
Supermarkets go up to 50,000 sq ft : anything above that 
is a hypermarket. 

The French craze to open hypermarkets (there are 
now 115) has reached such proportions that, wherever 
planning permission can be griped, a eiapt Js lia b le to 
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Ideally, planners look for an area with 100,000 people 
living within a radius of 20 miles. But planning permission 
is increasingly hard to get, and last year only just over 
half the expected number of hypermarkets opened, 42 
compared with 74. Even the more modestly scaled 1,822 
supermarkets suffered a setback too: only 219 new ones 
opened last year instead of the expected 327. 

The reasons for this were a mixture of stricter planning 
control, the realisation by retailers that expansion was 
going too far when the economy was experiencing 
restricted credit, and stagnation in consumer spending 
(especially in groceries). There was—and still is—also 
the mighty lobby of shopkeepers which has persuaded 
the government to pass a law that provides for 1 per cent 
of the total takings of big operations to be redistributed 
as golden handshakes to independent shopkeepers who 
have been forced out of business by the march of the 
big battalions. 

The strategy behind hyper expansion is to create 
out-of-town shopping facilities where buyers can purchase, 
anything from household furniture to eggs without the 
inconvenience of going round scattered shops with all 
their parking problems. The idea originated in America 
where the big hypermarkets are roughly the same size 
as the French ones, although the number of customers 
needed for good profits is thought to be lower in the 
United States (6,000 customers per supermarket against 
40,000). America was at least ten years ahead of Europe 
in the self-service shopping technique, but there is 
evidence that saturation in that market is not far off ; 
in general retailers arc concentrating on remodelling and 
expanding their stores. The crucial point for hyper¬ 
markets is their location (obviously out-of-town by nature 
of their size) and therefore the mobility of their customers. 
The French have always been car conscious: 56 per 
cent of French families now own cars compared with 
49 per cent in Britain. France, too, has more room to 
build in than Britain. 

Retailers forecast a huge hypermarket expansion in 
Europe in the next five years. In France the total is 
expected to reach 500, which means an investment of 
well over $500 million. Last year, despite checked growth, 
investment in hyper- and supermarkets was approximately 
$180 million. Hyper- and superstores between them 
account for 16.5 per cent of all household goods sales 
in France, and are expected to pick up over 50 per cent 


by 1980. Prices arc 15 per cent below those in “tradi¬ 
tional ” private shops ; about 5 per cent lower than in 
supermarkets. 

This kind of discounting, if it proves to be the success 
its advocates expect, will change retailing processes 
drastically. The hypers work on a profit margin of around 
2 per cent, the supermarkets of about 4 per cent. Wages 
account for only 5 per cent of the hypermarkets’ costs, 
but for 12 per cent in supermarkets and 15 per cent in 
department stores. Two-thirds of sales now come from 
food, but a swing into other goods (particularly toil¬ 
etries) is expected to grow. Cut-price petrol sold in hyper¬ 
market parking lots is already an enormous attraction, 
accounting for 6| per cent of total sales. 

France’s retailing industry is fragmented and complex, 
a labyrinth of licences, franchises, concessions and central 
buying agreements. There are big independent companies 
like Carrefour, with 23 hypermarkets opened in France. 
There are also the famous Casino chain stores, now 
expanding into hypermarkets (owning the largest one in 
France, just outside Marseilles). Then there is the Leclcrc 
group, which operates a tough cut-price policy in its 
supermarkets, competing closely with hypermarkets 
although using smaller selling areas. There are co-opera¬ 
tives of tiny shops. And there arc the department store 
chains like Monoprix, Au Bon Marche and Nouvellcs 
Galeries. The department stores arc losing out. They have 
recently adopted the belated policy of building in new 
shopping centres like Parly 2 outside Paris, but again 
appear to have priced and chosen their goods 
unrealistically. 

There arc undoubtedly too many retailers in France, 
and the next five years will see a shakeout - certainly 
small shopkeepers will disappear in large numbers. There 
are likely to be around six companies dominating the 
market, most probably with international links. On this 
everyone agrees. What is not yet thoroughly grasped 
is the effect of hypermarkets on shopping patterns. Work¬ 
ing and housebound women with access to cars are 
finding it practical to do a week’s shopping under one 
roof, especially where it is 15 per cent cheaper than 
elsewhere. If France is anything to go by, the swing 
towards such purchasing techniques is fast. But another 
new shopping trend must be watched too : and that 
is the busy woman who prefers to telephone her order. 
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The Barclays Group 
is more than 
a group of banks. 

Of course banking is the centre of it: Barclays 
at home and overseas has the free world’s largest 
branch banking network. 

But the Group and its associated companies 
provide a unique range of other services. Including 

Barclays Bank (London and International) 

Limited, dealing in l’.uro currencies and sterling 
deposits, and making medium term loans to industry 
for capital projects. 

Barclays Export Finance Company Limited, 

offering a specialised service to British exporters, 
especially non-recourse finance; 

Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited, 
providing investment portfolio management, 
registrar’s and new issue, executor and trustee and 
personal taxation services; 

Barclays Unicorn Limited, managers of the 
eight Barclays Unicorn Unit Trusts; 

Barclays Insurance Services Company 
Limited, conducting an insurance broking service; 

Baric Computing Services Limited, offering 
a wide range of commercial services, such as payroll 
and sales accounting, and technical services, including 
structure analysis and stress calculations, as well as 
specially designed customer programs. 

It’s a formidable group; and it operates 
Britain’s biggest credit card, Barclaycard, useful to 
the individual as well as providing a simple system of 
credit accounting for an increasing number of 
businesses, and company cards for their executives. 

Barclays has always meant banking, but 
today it means a good deal more. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


The Barclays Group includes: 

Barclays Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank DCO 

Barclays Bank (London and International) Limited 
Barclays Bank S.A. 

•Socictc Bancairc Barclays (Suisse) S.A. 

Barclays Bank of California - 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays Export Finance Company Limited 
Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited 


Barclays Unicom Limited 

Barclays Insurance Services Company Limited 

Associated Companies: 

Bank of Scotland 

United Dominions Trust Limited 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banco del Dcsarrollo Economico Espanol 
Socictc Financicrc Europlennc 
Baric Computing Services Limited 
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Guinness Mahon offetjiyouthe talents of a team with 
uddetthMg^^ of.ma$uge|nef&^ problems. And a 

solution that is individuauy tailore^r to suit the circumstances. 

So call in Guinness Mahon and have the solution made to 
measure. 



libufll get oitwith 

Guinness Mahon 


3 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V ODP Tel: 01-623 4611 
17 College Qreen, Dublin^ 2, Ireland. Tel: 772671 
Ganfentrasse 27, 8002 Ziirich, Switzerland. Tel: 051,36 30 12 
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Engineers' Scanlon: there must be some limit 

Small comfort in the 
wages figures 


According to Thursday's figures, the 
rise in March in Britain's basic wage 
rates was the smallest in any single 
month since October, iqby. There is 
always a tendency to say wait and see, 
the next figures will be the ones to 
watch. But there is an element of 
truth in the latest statistic, for only 
three changes were included last month. 
On the face of it Mr Heath may just 
continue to claim the back of wage 
inflation has been broken. 

But there are two major qualifica¬ 
tions to be made. Rates arc not the 
same as earnings ; the latter, unfortu¬ 
nately, are always at least two months 
out of date, but early indications for 
January's earnings index were that 
there was no narrowing of the 14 per 
cent annual growth rate recorded in 
December. Second, the calculations of 
wage rates are liable to revision ; the 
February index has been upped from 
the original 213.1 to 213.7, to account 
for the over-large Wilberforce settle¬ 
ment in the electricity generating 
industry and its fall-out into the gas 
and water industries. 

All the Government can say is 
that the outlandish claims of 30 per 
cent and 40 per cent are beginning 
to react to the cold realism of increas¬ 


ing redundancies. A clear example was 
the scorn poured even by some mili¬ 
tants on the £35 minimum for 35- 
hours that the engineers’ union wanted 
to put to the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation. If this was taken seriously 
it would put up the engineering indus¬ 
try’s wage bill by nearly £1,000 million 
a year, which would bankrupt it. The 
teachers’ drop to 15 per cent from 37 


per cent is another case. 

But it is equally clear that 14 per cent 
is still the norm aimed at—anything 
less and a union leader has missed the 
boat. The pressure of retail prices 
taking off again and heavily publicised 
big increases, like Ford’s, add fuel 
to the fire. Of recent settlements 
involving large numbers of people, it 
is only the hard-done-by nurses who 
have received less than q per cent. 
The railways are waiting for Sir Sidney 
Greene to make up his mind about 
the average 9J per cent offer. Even 
the postmen’s union is unlikely to come 
out of its committee of settlement, 
headed by Sir Henry Hardman, 
without some improvement on the 
8 per cent offer—although, especially 
now that the Government has come off 
the fence and named the courageous 
Mr Bill Ryland as the new post office 
chairman, it ought not to be that much. 
The union kicked up such a fuss about 
Mr Ryland that the Government was 
thinking a few weeks back of not giving 
him the job. He certainly deserves it. 

Earnings indices are bound to tilt 
severely up again when the many 
recent settlements for the motor 
industry, police, shopworkers and others 
filter through. What is more alarming is 
the giving of two-year agreements 
based on the present level of inflation 
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when the need is to reduce it. Yet the 
indicators give some small comfort. 
There has been a marked improvement 
over the past year in productivity in 
manufacturing, despite a near stagnant 
growth rate, because the numbers em¬ 
ployed, and overtime worked, both fell. 
This leads to a slower rate of increase in 
Che cost per unit of output of manufac¬ 
tured goods than the straight rise in 
wages might indicate. And while there 
is alwavs a lag between the granting 
of a wage increase and its finding its 
way into the price of the product, the 
productivity gains must help to contain 
the growth of prices. 

What all this adds up to is that the 
time for confrontation over wages 

Under Barber's 
orders 

The Finance Bill came out this week 
confirming some of the budget prom¬ 
ises for a new system of personal tax 
from April, 1973. The new basic rate, 
provisionally, is 30 per cent, against the 
present effective rate, after earned 
income relief, of 30.14 per cent. The 
top rate will be 75 per cent, effective 
on earned incomes of about £'20,000 
and above. 

No details yet of (a) rates below that 
level, (b) the income bands to which 
they will apply, (c) the surcharge that 
will apply to investment incomes, or 
(d) the floor of investment income 
above which it will operate. 

Upper incomes still attract rates as 
high as 75 per cent for earned incomes, 
even higher for investment incomes. The 
effective standard rate of tax, 32 per 
cent before the election, is down only 
to 30 per cent. The one place left 
that a major cut could still be made 
in rates of personal taxation is in the 
range of incomes between about £{>,000 
and £20,000. The Government should 
now commit itself to a more reason¬ 
able structure of rates in this range, 
in keeping with its election pledge to 
make significant cuts in personal tax 
rates. 

Changeover 

A white paper* deals with some of 
the more technical aspects of the 
changeover to the new system. The last 
whack of surtax will be paid on 
January 1, 1974, based on 1972-73 
income, even though surtax payers’ 
current income will by then be taxed 
on the new system. They will pay two 
years’ surtax in One, with the option 

# Cmnd. 4653 (i2jp). 


between Government and unions is 
approaching fast. Claims are stacking 
up in the pipeline and unions are 
coming back for a second round of 
13 plus per cent in return for, at the 
recent liest, a 3 or 4 per cent increase 
in productivity—and an inflating cost 
per unit output. 'The unions are at 
present a bit short of liquid strike funds 
—the Ford dispute and the loans to the 
post office union have seen to that. But 
when the first words about a 30 per 
cent claim are murmured for the local 
government manual workers (because 
the Scamp report granted 15 per cent 
last year), the only reaction possible 
is that this is where we began and 
it <is time to get off. 


of postponing half the January, 1974, 
payment—and paying interest. 

9 All the personal allowances are 
recalculated. Married men's goes up 
from £465 to £600, leaving the value 
of the allowamc (using the new 30 
per cent rate, in place of the current 
one of 385 per cent) the same. Apart 
from simplifying the calculation of the 
tax of the man in the street, this ends 
the present nonsense that surtax 
personal allowances often differ from 
normal ones. 

9 Life assurance relief will be given 
at half the basic rate on the whole 
premium (ie, at 15 per cent) ; at 
present the relief is two-fifths of the 
premium at the standard rate ( — 152 
per cent). 

# As now, building society interest 
will be grossed up and charged to tax, 
as if tax at the basic rate had already 
been borne on it. Those not liable to 
pay tax at the basic rate, i 1 logically, 
will not be entitled to get a rebate of 
basic tax. The only novelty is that 
interest will be grossed up at 31» per 
cent instead of 38} per cent. 

9 Savings bank ordinary interest up 
to £15 a year is tax free now, but is 
grossed up and charged to surtax. In 
future £21 will be exempt for basic and 
higher rates of tax ic, one small 
change of substance. 

9 Family allowance clawback. This 
cumbersome part of the present law, 
which affects everybody with two or 
more children, survives. Family allow¬ 
ances arc now taxable ; but for each 
family allowance, £26 is clawed back 
in its entirety from those due for 
income tax, by reducing the yearly 
child allowance by £42. Because the 
operative rate is to be 30 per cent 
instead of 387 |>cr cent, the £42 figure 
will go up to £60. But the £60 
cut in child allowance Will not only 


Steel _ 

BSC cuts again 

The painfully slow reduction of the 
labour force of the British Steel 
Corporation moved a small step for¬ 
ward this week. The extensive advance 
warning that the nationalised industry 
has agreed with the unions was 
dutifully given : 7,255 jobs out of a 
total of 245,000 will go between 
six months and two years hence. More 
than half are to come from a virtual 
closure of the outdated and extremely 
costly Irlam works near Manchester. 
All that will be left at the works is 
a modern rod mill employing only 500 


apply to basic rate tax, as now, but 
to all rates. More surtax payers will 
in future renounce family allowances, 
to avoid being clawed back by an 
even greater amount. 

Pensions 

The new rule for self-employed 
pensions allowing part of the pension 
to be taken in cash proves different 
from that for occupational schemes ; 
instead, the limit on the amount of 
pension that can he taken m this way 
will be one-third of the premiums paid. 
Another surprise here is that part of 
the premiums (for which much more 
generous limits will now apply), will 
be eligible for buying a widow’s pen¬ 
sion. For occupational pension schemes, 
the most objectionable feature of the 
new rules for approval for tax has now 
been eased : widows of those who die 
before retirement age will be eiritled 
to have cash of up to four yca r s of 
the husband’s salary instead of only 
two years. The new rules will apply to 
all new schemes from April, 1973 
(instead of 1972 as originally planned). 
Existing schemes will have to conform 
by 1980, even where (as with the 
universities schemes, where aM the 
pension can now be taken in cash;, 
conforming will be painful. 

Disappointments 

No attempt to prune the jungle of 
personal reliefs and exemptions. Even 
the one for blind people (for those 
who an* rich enough to pay tax) sur¬ 
vives, with the amount recalculated. 
The sheer complexity of these allow¬ 
ances is one of the must oppressive 
parts of the present system. If Mr 
Barber hopes to edge towards Amer- 
ican-typc self-assessment for personal 
taxes, he will have to have a spring 
- clean here. He has missed a good 
opportunity. 



Souper 


Soup sells like hot soup in Germany 
Beanz meanz bizness with us. 

In fact, put anything in a can and a 
German will open it, if you give him half a 
chance. 

Which is why we’re surprised at the 
lack of information given to our German 
readers about British canned products. 

We've got 15 million of them reading 
Us. (We're, Germany’s leading magazine, 
a kind 'of combination of Woman and 
TVVTimes). 


About 8 million are food-providmg 
Mums and daughtei s 
About 7 million ai e the Dads and sons that 
the Mums provide with food. families who’ll 
open a can at the drop of a can-opener. 

They're a nice cross-section of 
Germany, as far as Crosse & Blackwell < 
are concerned. 

And a souper market 
for Heinz. 

Campbell’s, are you 
coming ? 

Germany's leading magazine 





At United States Steel International, 
Shipping is just one of our many services. 



United States Steel International companies can offer not only the 
widest range of steel products, but iron ore, manganese ore, industrial and 
agricultural chemicals, cements, plastics and much more. We 
can also supply you with construction capability, 
research services and product engineering. 

That, however, is only the beginning. We 
offer one of the most modern and complete 
shipping services in international trade. Spe-^ 
cifically, our shipping services include booking, 
release of shipments from producing mills, ocean and consular document 
preparation, clearance through U. S. Customs and arrangements for in¬ 
surance when required or specified. In addition to a staff of specialists 
who expedite shipments, other specialists are engaged in a continuing 
program to inspect materials at seaboard and to improve packaging for 

overseas shipments. Whatever 
materials you order from the 
United States Steel Inter¬ 
national Companies, you 
can leave the shipping 
arrangements to us. For 68 
years USS products have been 
supplied to world markets. 

USS is a trademark 




United States Steel International* ...a world of products and services. 

"'United Staten Steal International (New York), Ine. 

New York-100 Church St.. NoWYork. N. Y.. U.S.A. 10008 
London—Albany House, Patty France. London S.W. 1. England 

"‘United States Steal International, Ltd. 

Nwn York—100 Church St.. New York. N. Y., U.S.A. 10008 
Toronto—7 King St., E., Toronto 210, Ontario, Canada 
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men. The other 3,000 redundancies, 
all in the general steels division, are 
spread out ; a few hundred here and 
there. 

Lord Melchett took pains to point 
out that the closures were not a direct 
result of the current disastrous falling- 
off of orders, although this had given 
more room for manoeuvre. These cuts 
would have come anyway and those 
which must follow will not be acceler¬ 
ated to take advantage of the current 
situation. There is no sign either of 
any attempt to negotiate to shorten the 
agreed warning period (six months for 
minor manpower surgery and two 
years for major closures) in return for 
a bigger handshake than the present 
statutory redundancy payment plus 
25 per cent. 

The elimination of billet making at 
Irlam is not ahead of time. The cost 
of locally produced billet has been 
higher for some time now than the 
price at which the bar could be sold. 
In an organisation making losses as 
fast as BSC this is an intolerable 
situation. It is estimated that each of 
the redundancies announced this week 
will save £2,000 a year from the 
corporation’s costs—an annual total 
approaching £15 million. 


Computer software 


Change coming 


Mr Antony Hardcastle, chairman of 
the Software Houses Association, pro¬ 
tested hardly at all in his testimony 
on Wednesday before a House of 
Commons subcommittee on science and 
technology. This is the strongest indi¬ 
cation yet that the Government is 
about to change its policies on soft¬ 


ware buying, the object of loud and 
bitter complaints in the past. 

The industry argues that government 
should stop trying to write its own 
computer programmes and farm out 
this work to expert outside companies, 
much as is done in America. The 
companies might then be able to sell 
the expertise they develop to other 
customers. The continent, whose soft¬ 
ware industry is weak, looks like a 
particularly good potential customer. 

The Government for the past few 
years has been slowly increasing the 
amount of software work it puts out 
on contract. Excluding certain military 
work, and software hidden away in 
computer purchases, the total went up 
from £570,000 in 1969-70 to more 
than £1 million in 1970-71 and was 
expected to rise to £1.4 million in 
1971-72. Still, privately held software 
companies carry out only a small 
fraction of the Government’s software 
work, which the industry estimates is 
worth between £10 million and 
£15 million yearly and which is rising 
swiftly, like software work everywhere. 

It is easy to see what a larger slice 
of this pie could mean to the British 
industry. Mr Hardcastle told the sub¬ 
committee that the estimated annual 
turnover of British software houses is 
£10 million, but even under prodding 
from the sulxommittee’s chairman, Mr 
Airey Neave, he said nothing 
harsh about the Government. This can 
only mean that private talks between 
the association and government depart¬ 
ments are going well, which is good 
news for the nation. Britain has 
largely lost the computer hardware 
race to the Americans. The software 
rate is still open and, as most people 
know, software sales in this decade 
will grow larger than hardware sales. 


Vehicle and General _ 

That leak _ 

The civil service, rather than the now 
defunct Vehicle .and General Insur¬ 
ance Company, has been the sufferer 
from the statement that Mr John 
Davies made to Parliament on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon, confirming thait infor¬ 
mation has indeed been leaked from 
his department to outsiders about 

V and G’s affairs, and that the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, the police and 
the Treasury prosecuting counsel had 
all looked into it. 

The leak was discovered as far back 
as last November, and by directors of 

V and G who found information in 
departmental memoranda about the 
company circulating outside the 
ministry. This neither helped nor 
harmed V and G, whose share price 
had been declining steadily throughout 
the year, much as it would have been 
expected to do in the light of published 
knowledge about the company— 
although it could have helped 
individuals. But it gives MPs an 
irresistible opportunity to work them¬ 
selves into a lather of indignation 
about 44 undermining the whole basis 
of confidence between Government and 
industry ” as Mr Wedgwood Benn, for 
one, did on Thursday. 

Mr Benn knows from his own minis¬ 
terial experience that information in 
the hands of departments does get 
discussed more or less freely with out¬ 
siders because the civil service could 
not work effectively were it not. He 
also knows that industrial confidences 
are treated with enormous sympathy— 
otherwise quicker action might have 
been taken over V and G. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Unemployment 

Still rising <at a time of the year 
when it normally falls. 

Retail prices 

Still rising rapidly with increases 
spread over many goods and 
services. 

Wage rates 

Small monthly rise at feavt—unless 
the figures came in for later 
revisions. 

Retail trade 

Badly affected in February by the 
postal strike which hammered 
mod order business. 


Percentage change on 


Index previous 
_ Month _ 1963«°100 month _ months 

Industrial 

production* December 124.9 +2.0 —0.6 

employment* January 94.4 -0.2 -0.6 

productivity* December 133.0 +1.9 +1.4 

Export trade*# March 164 +20 +* 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt December 127 +0.8 +3.2 

Retail trade* February 106.5 -2.9 -3.5 

Unemployment* April 140.2 +7.2 +14.7 

Retail prices March 143.8 +0.8 +2.8 

Export prices February 137 nil +3.0 

Import prices February 129 +1.0 +1.0 

Wage rates (weekly) March 159.5 +0.2 +1.9 

Export trade, retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate 2.5 per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period i Provisional 


three 

months 
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THE 



In 1970 42 % of Group trading profits arose 
from our diversified activities outside traditional 
newspaper publishing. The strength of these 
activities and the savings achieved by a stringent 
cost reduction programme enabled us 
substantially to hold our own during the year. 

The 1970 figures do not contain anything 
relating to The Times . Accordingly, to make the 
two years directly comparable, the 1969 trading 
profits should be increased by £ 859 , 000 . 

Thus, after restating on this basis, the 
turnover rose from £ 87 , 229,000 in 1969 to 
£ 95 , 226,000 in 1970 . Trading profits fell from 


£ 9 , 243,000 to £ 8 , 571 , 000 . However, the Group 
profit after interest, taxation and minority 
interests, increased from £ 3 , 526,000 
to £ 3 , 667 , 000 . 

The Board’s view is that it is prudent to 
assume there will be little improvement in 
general business conditions this year. With no 
significant growth in the economy, it will be 
difficult to achieve the major breakthrough of 
which we know we are capable. However, we 
are looking for improvements from our 
diversified interests although our newspapers 
arc facing a difficult year. 


:>-n. 
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International 


Space isn't always as easy 
as it looks 



Thafs the general idee, but the Russians haven't done anything like it yet 


This should have been the Russians’ 
week in space, but it was an inordin¬ 
ately long time getting under way. On 
Monday they announced the launching 
of a big, new unmanned spaceship and 
reported that it was in orbit round 
the earth. Everyone in the space 
business knew what that meant—or 
should have meant. Allow one day to 
check out that all the systems in the 
spacecraft were working properly and 
then, the next day, launch a manned 
spacecraft to join up with it. The 
crew live and work in the composite 
vehicle for as long as the doctors 
permit (four weeks, rising to eight 
according to American plans), and then 
return to earth in the same spacecraft 
they went up in. Relief crews go up 
the same way. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
passed and none of this happened. 


What made it the more surprising was 
that one of the fields where the 
Russians have an unchallenged lead 
over the Americans is their ability to 
make multiple launches ; three space¬ 
craft were put into oibit in rapid 
succession and with great accuracy only 
18 months ago. So they are either 
having trouble switching on the 
systems inside the unmanned space¬ 
craft to make it fit for human habita¬ 
tion, or in getting the crew rocket off 
the ground ; of the two, the persistent 
silence of Moscow radio made the 
former die more probable. 

On Wednesday Mr Charles Mat¬ 
thews, who is in charge of similar 
programmes in the United States, came 
and lectured about comparable 
American work to the Royal Aero¬ 
nautical Society and only about 30 
people thought it worth going to hear 


him. Yet this is the one part of the 
American space programme which 
could be subcontracted in Europe, and 
anyone who thinks it is not coming 
in the west should ask themselves why 
the Russians are putting more effort 
into space stations than they are in 
getting to the moon. The Americans’ 
first bid at launching a crude lash-up 
of a space station, improvised out of 
the fuel tanks on the big Apollo moon 
rockets, will be made two years from 
now, later than first expected, and the 
three-man crew will be ferried up in 
a smaller version of Apollo, using the 
same command modules that normally 
take them to the moon. Three crews 
are earmarked to go up, the last two 
staving, if they can, for eight weeks 
at a stretch. But there are medical 
problems about keeping men in 
space as long as this that Mr 
Matthews thought it wiser not to 
dwell on. 

By the end of eight months, this 
Skylab space station will have become 
unusable ; permanent American space 
stations with a life of ten years or so 
and space for a crew of 12 are prob¬ 
ably a decade away, like the new, 
rocket-powered aircraft that will ply 
between them and the earth. But the 
Russian programme could be, and 
probably is, much further advanced 
than this. The Americans, said Mr 
Matthews, are not going to build any 
more of the traditional, expendable 
rockets. They are going instead for 
rocket ferries—-the space shuttles— 
usable for 100 trips or more. They are 
very much cheaper but pose formidable 
engineering problems in terms of insula¬ 
tion, because they cannot be allowed 
to bum away as die descending space¬ 
craft do now. Constructed almost 
entirely out of fancy materials like 
titanium, niobium and carbon com¬ 
posites, they are not likely to go into 
space before 1986, although when they 
do the shuttle itself will be as big as 
a DCg jet and have a payload of 
nearly 30 tons. The American space 
programme will slow down consider¬ 
ably while it is waiting for these new 
space ferries, but the Russians, mean¬ 
while, are simply building bigger 
rockets. The monster they are known 
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to have under development, which 
blew up with most of its launching 
site (giving 'the Russians their biggest 
space setback yet), is larger than any¬ 
thing the Americans have ever 
attempted or are now likely to try. 

North Sea oil 

How much ? 

Shell-Esso has struck oil again in the 
North Sea, close to the well it drilled 
in January 160 miles due east of 
Aberdeen. Despite Shell’s reticence 
about its discoveries, each could be as 
important as the Phillips find in the 
Norwegian sector of the North Sea, 
which should eventually produce about 
15 million tons a year. Add to this 
British Petroleum’s well, and the 
March estimate by the Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry, Mr John 
Davies, begins to look conservative. He 
said then that the fields already dis¬ 
covered could produce 50 million tons 
a year, satisfying the annual increase 
in European oil demand. 

What this means in terms of inter¬ 
national oil politics is another matter 
The trend is towards finding new 
sources of oil, especially near the 
areas of consumption. But their cost 
is high. And Shell has sunk $240 
million in the North Sea. Shortage of 
capital is one of the main worries of 
the oil majors, and the only hope of 
having large exploration funds avail¬ 
able is to increase profits. Although the 
big companies are taking steps to do 
this by raising prices, a price war 
could easily be started by either the 
independent or the national companies 
of countries which stand to lose from 
new discoveries. And drilling rigs for 
the North Sea are scarce. 



There are several other areas com¬ 
peting with the North Sea for explora¬ 
tion funds, including Spain where new 
oil finds were announced this week, 
and the technical problems in the 
North Sea are immense. Most of the 
oil has been found at least 100 miles 
from the shore and in up to 400 ft of 
water. One way of exploiting it is to 
have a huge fixed platform, and this 
will probably be used by BP, but the 
platform alone will cost at least £5 
million, and top St Paul’s. 

Concorde _ 

Pool fleets ? _ 

Although the British and French 
ministers in charge of Concorde held 
their postponed review of progress on 
Thursday, no one expects irreversible 
decisions to be taken about the future 
of the aircraft until the common 
market talks are out of the way, which 
means early autumn. By then, too, 
Mr Heath should have the results of 
the special inquiry carried out for him 
by Lord Rothschild. 

Of all the options open to the two 
governments, outright cancellation is 
the simplest and most straightforward ; 
a much more difficult situation arises 
if the two governments decide to go 
ahead with a production programme 
geared to airline demand. The best 
American estimates show that under 
current conditions a fleet of between 12 
and 15 Concordes could pay its way 
on the North Atlantic if it charged 
fares 50 per cent above current first- 
class fares ; there is enough gilt-edged, 
mink-lined traffic about to give 
reasonable loads to that number of 
Concordes at that fare. It is close to 
the limited production the ministers 
have so far authorised. 

But increase the number of Con¬ 
cordes and the number of seats begins 
to outstrip the size of the premium 
market with increasing rapidity so that, 
at levels where the major international 
airlines were all operating a minimum 
Concorde fleet, they would be obliged 
to sell a proportion of seats at economy 
prices, and this is when really huge 
operating losses would be made. Would 
it, therefore, be sensible to start 
exploring whether the big carriers 
might agree to operate a pooled fleet 
of 15 Concordes, so that capacity is 
at least matched to the marlcet ? In 
their present financial plight, most big 
airlines are seriously alarmed at the 
prospect of operating Concordes, full 
or empty. Almost anything that offered 
a little realism would be welcome. 


China 

Ping-pong is not 
everything _ 

The market of 800 million Chinese has 
never looked so inviting. Chou En-lai’s 
ping-pong diplomacy, coming on top 
of his recent claims for a prospering 
Chinese economy, has set foreign 
traders queueing up for contracts from 
Peking. Over 10,000 of them are in 
Canton this week for the twice yearly 
trade fair. But they are not likely to 
come away with unexpected bonanzas. 
For one thing, most of the business is 
done in Chinese commodities. For 
another, the biggest deals are always 
settled by the big shots in Peking. Still, 
since China tends to keep its imports 
and exports roughly in balance, the 
level of sales in Canton provides some 
measure of what China’s purchasing 
power will be this year. 

It should be a better customer than 
ever before. Last year China bought 
25 per cent more goods from non¬ 
communist suppliers than in 1969, and 
total trade reached $4 billion. The 
continuing expansion of its industry— 
estimated to have grown as much as 
20 per cent last year—means that 
China will be wanting more producer 
goods, and the excellent grain harvest 
—Chou En-lai put it at 240 million 
tons—means that it should be able to 
pay for them. 

The hope is that China’s industrial 
recovery will make it a customer for 
complete plants for the first time since 
the cultural revolution. Italian com¬ 
panies are reported to have discussed 
the sale of a fertiliser plant and an 
agricultural machinery factory (and 
others will undoubtedly make compe¬ 
titive bids). But the only major Chinese 
purchase known to be under active 
negotiation now is the Trident jet 
deal ; Hawker Siddeley representatives 
have been talking with the Chinese in 
Peking since February. 

Except for the Trident prospect, 
Britain has few grounds for optimism. 
British exports fell to $105 million last 
year, from the 1969 peak of $129 mil¬ 
lion, mainly because of a sharp 
decrease in Chinese purchases of non- 
ferrous metals, the result, apparently, 
of previous stockpiling. And in the 
first three months of this year sales 
have dropped to a mere $9 million 
from $37 million in the same period 
of 1970. By contrast sales by Japan, 
far and away China’s biggest supplier, 
rose 45 per cent in 1970 to $570 
million, with exports of metals and 
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Making false 
eyelashes 

and 

machine tools 


Let us consider the national 
objective with which our payments system 
is most directly connected; the promotion 
of a healthy and balanced growth of world 
trade, carried on, so far as possible, by 
private individuals and private enterpris¬ 
es with minimum intervention by govern¬ 
ments. 

This has been a major objective 
of our whole postwar international econom¬ 
ic policy, most recently expressed in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Success would knit the free world 
more closely together, and, by fostering the 
international division of labor, raise stand¬ 
ards of living throughout the world, includ¬ 
ing the United States.” 

MilW-n f; ir-dni.ir- 


... and diaphragm valves and braking systems - these are Just a fear of 
the things Cwmbran people do superbly well. So well, in fact, that the 
Queen’s Award to Industry now flies over four Cwmbran factories! 

Success becomes a habit in Cwmbran. The first new town In the 
Principality (It’s pronounced Coom-brarn) is already the sixth biggest 
town in Wales - a vigorous young community of over 46,000 people, and 
growing fast. We have built more than 7,000 houses; and we attract good 
labour by the sheer quality of life here. Our own schools now provide 
nearly a thousand intelligent school leavers every year. We have the 
most modem and attractive Town Centre in the West, and some of the 
most beautiful country in all Britain. 

People live better and work better in Cwmbran. That’s the secret of the 
town’s success. 

SUCCESS in solving manufacturing problems, with new leasehold 
factories and factory sites available immediately. You may build your 
own factory; or Cwmbran Development Corporation will design and 
build, lease or provide purchase facilities for factories of any size. 
There is office accommodation too - about 20,000 sq. ft. in the town 
centre will be available soon, and a new block of around 80.000 sq. ft. 
is planned. 

SUCCESS in providing an ample supply of labour-skilled, well 
educated and young. The Corporation provides 100% housing for your 
work force: the key men who come with you will be housed immediately, 
and modern, centrally heated housing will be provided for all employees 
of new industry within weeks of arrival. Rents are astonishingly low. 
A 3-bedroom house in Cwmbran with full central heating lets for about 
£4.50 per week including rates! 



SUCCESS in cutting transport and distribution costs. Cwmbran is at 
the hub of a motorway system that links every factory with Birmingham 
and the North Midlands by M50 and M5 and with Bristol and all the 
South as far as London by M4 and the new Severn Bridge. All South 
Wales lies on our door-step via the new Newport By-Pass; and export 
industries are served by the modem docks of Newport, Swansea, 
Cardiff, Barry and Port Talbot. 

But our main success has been in helping new industries like yours to 
move to Cwmbran. We really want you. We really welcome you and help 
you. And those who come here never wish to leave. 


BUSINESS COMES TO LIFE IN 

Cwmbran 

— Garden City of Wales 


Cwmbna Development Corporation, 

Victoria Street, Cwmbran, Mow no o th ehlre. T ele p ho ne : Cwmbran 2191 
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The Bowater 

Paper Corporation... 1970 


The Annual General Meeting of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation Limited was held on 16th 
April in London. 

Mr. J. Martin Ritchie. Chairman and Chief 
Executive, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said. — 

The 1970 Results 

The results for 1970 were as disappointing 
to the Board and to me, as they must have 
been to you and the decision to reduce the 
dividend was a most disagreeable one. 

In the first half of 1970 our profit was the 
highest recorded for the first half of any year. 
In the second half we had to face many diffi¬ 
cult problems in various parts of the world, 
mostly arising from circumstances over which 
we had little or no control. The situation was 
further aggravated by economic conditions 
which worsened in so many places in so short 
a time. 

Nevertheless, it would be unrealistic to 
judge the 1970 results out of context in a 
situation where company after company in 
our industry is reporting a fall in profits of 
the same order, and in many cases of much 
greater proportions, than our own 18 per cent 
decrease. 

On a number of occasions it has been 
pointed out that one of the strengths of 
Bowaters is its geographical spread. This 
has helped Bowaters to nrrtigate the adverse 
effects of periods of downturn in the indus¬ 
try. In the second half of 1970 this was 
particularly apposite regarding U.S.A. 

In May last the Canadian Government 
decided to allow the Canadian dollar to 
“float” and since then the rate of exchange 
has moved to near parity with the United 
States dollar. It should be remembered that 
Canadian newsprint is sold in terms of the 
United States dollar in countries other than 
Canada. This had serious effects on our mills 
in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 

Turning to our French papermaking 
activities, here we were confronted by a 
critical situation. Despite the fact that the 
French mills were running full the Govern¬ 
ment controlled price of newsprint, our 
principal product, bore no relation to the 
actual cost of its production. This led to a 
completely untenable situation. Accord¬ 
ingly, we decided to take advantage of an 
offer received from the Swiss subsidiary of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, to 
acquire our interest in the Chapelle-Darblay 
group, for a sum of the order of £1 million. 

The United Kingdom Newsprint 
Situation 

In the second half of 1970 there was a 
serious decline in advertising. Circulations, 
too, declined and newsprint consumption 
was further affected by various strikes in the 
publication business. I must refer to rising 
costs, particularly the costs of our imported 
raw materials and to the inroads made into 
this country's market by imports of paper 
from overseas, especially of newsprint. 

The United Kingdom relies on Scandi¬ 
navia, including Finland, for a considerable 
proportion of its requirements of woodpulp. 
Since the devaluation of the pound sterling 
in 1967, the prices of Scandinavian pulps 
have risen considerably, by some 40 per cent 
in the case of mechanical pulp, and by 60 


“I detect some betterment 
in the second half and 
perhaps particularly in the 
fourth quarter of 1971. 

I do believe that 1972 
should prove to be a strong 
recovery year for Bowaters.” 

per cent in the case of chemical pulp, whereas 
the price of newsprint during this same 
period has risen by only some 30 per cent 
from these very same sources. I feel very 
strongly that the Scandinavian producers 
have taken an unfair advantage of their 
dominant position as the main suppliers 
of pulp to the United Kingdom market, by 
raising their pulp prices to a disproportion¬ 
ate extent and, at the same time, have dis¬ 
torted fair competition in the ptaper market 
through their unfair pricing policies. 

These policies 1 believe to be in breach of 
the EFTA Convention and I doubt that they 
would be tolerated for long under the Treaty 
of Rome. 

Other United Kingdom Products 

I am glad to say our United Kingdom pack¬ 
aging company operated at a satisfactory 
level throughout the year, and profits 
improved over those of 1969. Our recently 
acquired door business was affected by the 
downturn in the* building industry, but I am 
happy to report that our Limelight fitted 
furniture business, acquired in the course of 
the year, continued buoyant. 

The Bowater-Scott tissue company also 
had a difficult year. In the near-static market 
conditions which obtained, following fifteen 
years of almost continuous growth, the 
competition between manufacturers in this 
country intensified. 

Liquidity 

Our capital investment plans for 1971 are 
very much reduced compared with the 
recent past but we still expect to spend some 
£10 million, of which about one half will be 
in the United Kingdom. 

The investment already made* together 
with your Corporation's planned capital 
expenditure programme to improve the 
quality of - and to diversify - its products in 
a changing market meant that it became 
increasingly difficult to retain profits suffici¬ 
ent to maintain our liquid position at the 
previous level. The Board realised that it 
must take steps to conserve internal resour¬ 
ces and it also became neoessary to recom¬ 
mend some reduction in the dividend. 

These courses of action should improve 
the company's liquidity in 1971. We are 
satisfied that, together with our short-term 
facilities, we have sufficient funds to meet 
our expanding requirements in the fore¬ 
seeable future. 

Proposed Merger Bowater-Reed 
Paper Interests 

T he truth in regard to the merger nego¬ 
tiations between Bowaters and Reed is 


simply this - both companies recognise that 
a severe rationalisation of our respective 
papermaking activities in the United 
Kingdom was inevitable. We thought that by 
forming a joint company it might be possible 
to rationalise more effectively and at less cost. 

After weeks of patient and constructive 
negotiations, carried out most amicably, the 
Board of Bowaters decided unanimously 
that there was no sound basis for an equi¬ 
table settlement and a merger of the kind 
proposed was not in the best interests of 
Bowaters or its shareholders. Since then 
shareholders will have read of the rational¬ 
isation measures separately being undertaken 
by both companies. 

Outlook 

The year 1971 will not be a good one for 
Bowaters. This is because of a number of 
adverse factors. 

In the United Kingdom we have to face 
large redundancy payments at a time when 
business in this country is still relatively 
static; we shall have to contend with rising 
costs and inflationary pressures and in news¬ 
print we have a fixed price until the end of 
the year. 

In Canada the dollar rate has stilt to be 
pegged. In my view further substantial price 
adjustments will have to be made during the 
course of this year by Canadian companies, 
whether or not the United States newsprint 
companies will follow. 

In the United States the situation insofar 
as it affects our own companies should be 
satisfactory but there is little likelihood of 
any major upward change in consumption in 
the first half of 1971. 

Indeed, the whole world economic scene 
shows little sign of improvement at the 
present time. Looking a little further ahead 
I detect some betterment in the second half 
and perhaps particularly in the fourth 
quarter of 1971. 

It was because of this somewhat depress¬ 
ing outlook for 1971, coupled with the lower 
earnings in 1970, that your Board took the 
decision to reduce the dividend. 

I do believe that 1972 should prove to be 
a strong recovery year for Bowaters. 

Employees 

The latter half of 1970and the year through 
which we are going has been and is painful and 
difficult; painful because of redundancies. 
The loyalty shown by our staff and the 
employees during these times is beyond praise. 
I also take this opportunity of thanking the 
various Trades Unions with whom we deal, 
for their understanding, tolerance, and co¬ 
operation. 

My pessimism in regard to 1971 is temper¬ 
ed by my optimism for 1972 and this 1 have 
already conveyed to you. 


Copies of the Annual 
Report and Accounts for 
1970and the Chairman *s l ‘ 
Statement in full may 
be obtained from the 
Secretary, The Bowater 
Paper Corporation. 
Bowater House, Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W.l 
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Bridgebuilding isn't all play 

machinery, two of their largest items, 
more than doubling. French exports 
rose even faster, by 80 per cent to $80 
million. But the most optimistic traders 
this year are, naturally enough, Canada 
and Italy which have both recently 
given official recognition to China. The 
Italians will be sending a delegation of 
leading businessmen headed by their 
minister of trade to China next month. 
The Canadians, who have already 
opened a trade mission in Peking, are 
expected to follow. But they will face 
the problem of finding sufficient 
imports from China to make up for the 
already huge trade gap caused by their 
$160 million wheat sales this year. 

And then there are the Americans. 
Since the ban on sales to China by 
American overseas subsidiaries was 
lifted over a year ago, indirect Ameri¬ 
can trade with China is estimated to 
have amounted to a few million dollars. 
With the embargo on direot trade 
about to be lifted, for an as yet 
unspecified list of non-strategic goods, 
trade possibilities should soon be much 
wider. American traders are clearly 
willing. But arc the Chinese ? 

An American economist, Mr Robert 
Demberger, has concluded that the 
economic incentive for the Chinese to 
trade with the Americans is actually 
very slight. If Chinese trade keeps to 
the pattern of the past few years, they 
will be able to buy everything they 
w^nt and sell everything they've got 
for the foreseeable, future. With two 
principal exceptions : China’s need for 
chemical fertiliser may eventually 
exceed world availability outside Amc- 


BUSINESS : INTERNATIONA!. 

rica and its supply of cotton textiles 
may one day be greater than the non- 
American market can bear. But textile 
sales to America would inevitably 
arouse an already sensitive textile lobby 
as well as rivals in Tokyo, Hongkong 
and elsewhere. So America's European 
and Asian competitors need not be too 
worried about what ping-pong may 
bring. 


France _ 

New number one 

Paris 

It took seven months of bargaining, 
marred recently by rumours of discord, 
before P6chiney and Ugine-Kuhlmann 
decided finally to heave their combined 
hulk into the same bed. They have now 
agreed on the terms of what is France’s 
biggest merger to date, but have not 
yet decided which partner will be in 
charge. This may give the union a 
little trouble, at least in its early 
months. 

With its hefty combined turnover of 
$500 million the new P6chiney-Ugine- 
Kuhlmann group ranks among the top 
10 largest companies outside the 
United States. In France it is number 
one, displacing that other behemoth 
created last year when Pont-a-Mousson 
and Saint^Gobain joined forces. 

Pechiney, perhaps the most inter¬ 
nationally active of any French com¬ 
pany, is a third bigger than Ugine- 
Kuhlmann in sales and last year earned 
five times more than its new partner. 
Pechincy’s strength is in aluminium 
(fifth producer in the world after 
the four North American giants) and 
copper (Europe’s most important 
refiner), while Ugine-Kuhlmann makes 
special steels and chemicals. Both are 
in the rare metals business, and have 
been trying to get into nickel. 

For Pechiney the merger enabled it 
to move into special steels, where the 


Fish feuds 

The Danes have agreed, after prodding 
from the International Commission for 
North Atlantic Fisheries, to restrict 
their deep sea salmon catch to 4,800 
tons this year; a level that 
the other members regard likely 
to deplete stocks near to extinction. 

In the North Sea the commission has 
banned all herring oatches in May end 
August, but the French end Belgians 
have refused to hold back. 
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European market has been expanding 
by at least 15 per cent a year. Ugine- 
Kuhlmann, itself the product of a 1966 
merger, gets the advantage of Pechi- 
ney’s foreign network. P6chiney is par¬ 
ticularly strong in the United States, 
where it produces aluminium from a 
mill in Washington state and another 
in Maryland. It also owns an American 
company, the Howmet Corporation. 

The French government has been 
actively promoting mergers to try to 
broaden the base of French industry 
in the battle for European and inter¬ 
national markets. This will be par¬ 
ticularly important for France if 
Britain, Ireland, Denmark and Norway 
join the common market. And from 
M. Chaban-Delmas’s remarks this week 
about approaching the coming crucial 
negotiations in Brussels in the spirit 
of The Hague, the French may be 
more serious about enlargement than 
some people think. 


Dutch shipbuilding 

If you're down ... 

Rotterdam 

Mr Cornelius Verolme, former head of 
the Dutch shipyard, is protesting 
mightily about the merger with another 
shipyard, Rijn-Schelde, designed to 
save Verolme from bankruptcy. The 
two account for half the country's 
shipbuilding industry, and the outgoing 
government is expected to decide before 
next Wednesday’s general election in 
favour of the deal, recommended by a 
commission appointed in the aftermath 
of a rescue operation for Verolme in 
I97°- 

Both companies were represented on 
the commission, and both agreed to 
abide by its recommendations if these 
were unanimous, as they were. But a 
former finance minister and member 
of Vcrolme’s board says the commission 
failed to abide by the agreed rules and 


Percentage 
change on 

April April one one 
14 21 month year 


All Items 122.9 124.1* + 1.0 - 1.3 

Food 132.3 133.0* + 0.7 + 3.4 

Fibres 79.7 80.0* + 0.9 - 0.1 

Metals 211.9 218.3 + 5.8 -22.0 

Miso 106.6 107.0* - 3.3 - 3.4 

•Provisional 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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the merger terms are a sell-out in 
favour of Rijn-Sohelde. Mr Verolme 
has brought a case against the 
economics ministry and the two com¬ 
panies, to be heard in a Rotterdam 
district court on May 12th. 

Mr Verolme has a surprising degree 
of support on the shop floor, not least 
because the workers hope to gain in 
his will, and some of them fear he will 
change it if the merger goes through 
against his desires. But there is no 
case in equity for a radical change in 
the terms of the takeover. It is true 
that with the orders it has taken 
recently Verolme is about the same 
size as Rijn-Schelde, which might make 
a two to one merger in favour of the 
latter seem unfair. But that is what 
happens to otherwise bankrupt com¬ 
panies, as Verolme would be without 
the rescue. Verolme has got off lightly. 
As it is, the state will have to supply 
it with the necessary capital for its 
share of the new group, $34 million 
based on the loans already provided. 

A special feature of the merger, with 
implications for other big Dutch com¬ 
panies, is the far-reaching influence 
that the trade unions and works 
committees will have. Workers’ rep¬ 
resentatives are to have a “ full and 
equal say ” in the internal reorganisa¬ 
tion following the merger, and will be 
consulted about the membership of the 
new board of supervisee and of the 
trust office, which will manage the 
group’s shares. A union spokesman was 
quick to point out this is the first 
example in Holland of workers getting 
a say in the management of capital. 
He said his members would want 
similar representation elsewhere, 
notably at Philips and Fokker. 

World Bank _ 

Prodding British 
pride _ 

On what, for anything better, is 
described as a routine visit, Mr Robert 
McNamara arrived in London on 
Thursday to talk to the Prime Minister 
and other members of the British 
Government. But,, to date, it has not 
been part of the drill of the World 
Bank’s president to call regularly on 
donor countries and there could be 
rather more irr the two-day visit than 
meets the eye. 

Beyond; inevitably, an interchange 
of ideas on Pakistan’s problems, one 
subject on the agtonda is bound to be 
the repenishment'ISf the funds of the 
International Development Association, 



the bank’s soft loan agency. Last July 
its executive directors proposed that 
the 22 donor governments should make 
$813 million a year available to IDA 
for the next three-year period. So far 
only four countries—Austria, Finland, 
France and Norway—have deposited 
their ratifications, and although the 
first payment by the contributing 
countries is not scheduled until 
November 8, 1971, Mr McNamara 
wants to have permission by the middle 
of this year to commit funds ahead of 
actual disbursements, so avoiding the 
embarrassing standstill of almost a year 
that occurred at the time of the last 
replenishment in 1968. 

But under present rules at least 
12 countries, pledging not less than 
$1.9 billion over the three years, must 
formally notify IDA by mid-year to 
make the obligation binding on any 
of the countries. The trouble is that 
although the bill will be sent up to 
the Hill in a matter of weeks, there 
seems no chance of Congress agreeing 
to the American contribution (which 
is nearly 40 per cent of the total) by 
mid-June. So Britain, as the next 
biggest donor ($104 million a year 
against America’s $320 million), may 
be expected to be a leader in some 
scheme either to shame America into 
quicker action or to bend the rules 
so as to do without it in the first place. 

Another subject which Britain, in 
newly found balance of payments 
strength, might find itself the initiator 
is the possibility of a World Bank 
.issue in London. The last such issue, 
for £10 million, was in 1959. Might 
not it be Tory policy to suggest 
launching, say, a modest £50 million 
issue soon ? 


Greece 

Onassis calls it 
quits ? 

Athens 

The ambitious $600 million investment 
deal between the shipping millionaire, 
Mr Aristotle Onassis, and the Greek 
government, seems to be heading full 
speed the way of the ambitious $840 
million contract of Litton Industries 
four years ago—that is, for the rocks. 
Litton was forced to pull out after 
failing to' attract enough big investors 
to a country which no longer offered 
the democratic safeguards demanded 
by long-term capital. For Mr Onassis 
these difficulties have been enhanced 
by the world crisis in oil prices and 
freight rates. This has largely elimin¬ 
ated the profit margin on a highly 
lucrative concession. 

The entire Onassis deal had been 
based on an ingenious formula devised 
some years ago by Mr George Pappas. 
It provided for an oil refinery which 
would supply duty-free oil as well as 
preheated fuel to a power station. This 
would, in turn, supply vast amounts 
of low-cost energy to produce 
aluminium out of locally mined 
bauxite. The sharp increase in crude 
oil costs made the formula uneconomic. 

The Greek leaders, at a top-level 
meeting earlier this month, agreed to 
give in to Mr Onassis’s demands for 
a revision of crude oil rates and 
freights. They also waived the obliga¬ 
tion to build the 1,000-megawatt power 
station (for which he had been offered 
Soviet credit) and promised that 
the state-owned public power corpora¬ 
tion would sell him cheap electricity. 

Despite all these concessions, when 
Mr Onassis was told, while holidaying 
in the Caribbean, that his demands 
had been met, he refused to return 
to Athens and ordered his represen¬ 
tatives to initiate the arbitration pro¬ 
cedure provided for in the contract. 
Although the actual points of dispute 
submitted for arbitration were not 
revealed, it is not expected that the 
existing contract will survive. 

Mr Onassis has not been able to 
secure enough cheap financing to meet 
his obligations. Those who know the 
economic intricacies of the deal claim 
it was not workable in the first place— 
a smaller commitment, of about $300 
million, would have been more rational, 
they say. But the Greek regime had 
more grandiose ideas. It has now 
threatened to award the individual 
projects of the Onassis package to other 
interested investors. 
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We deliver energy 


Energy for warming a whole community 

One of the best things we do with our fuel oil is to put it 
bade where it came from—in the ground. 

From great underground storage tanks, home heating 
energy then flows out to keep the surrounding com¬ 
munity comfortably and economically warm. 

Case in point: a new 70-flat housing and shopping 
project at T&nsberg in Norway. 

This will indude an integrated service station for the 
convenience of residents. 


Energy In planning the smallest detail 

At the planning stage of this kind of project, we believe in 
dose co-operation with architects and local authorities. 

You see, energy is not just our product field—it’s our 
outlook. 

Anywhere you go, you can expect Gulf people to give 
energy of thinking, energy of service, ~ 

If you have an energy problem, 
ask us. We deliver. - •*' T ? ■ j. - 

Gulf Oil Corporation, iff i*t 
Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the world. 
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Handling steel is a specialist's business. 

Our business. Unlike diversified trading 
companies, we can’t sit back and depend on 
our textile division, say, to make up for bad 
judgement in steel transactions. We don't 
have a textile division. 

We spend every day, every week, every year 
importing raw materials (iron and manganese 
ore, coal and semi-finished products like 
pig iron), exporting steel products and 
machinery systems. 

Our lines are specialised, but our markets are 
global. Offices on five continents make us 
big enough to do whatever you require, 
including third-country contracts. But only 
if you’re buying steel. Or selling raw 
materials to make it. 


Exporters 



Importers 


TOKYO BOEKI 


TOKYO BOEKI LTD. 

TELEX TK2453<TOtyA$), TK2675<TOMAS\ TK4422CTOMAS) CABLE 
ADDRESS "TOMAS TOKYO" Business Head Office 13-8. 2-chome, Hatcho- 
bori, Chuo-ku. Tokyo. Japan TOKYO BOEKI (U.S.A/i INC.: Telex- NY23- 
4799 (TBNYUAl 422029 (TBIUI) Cable Address: TOKYOBOEKI NEW- 
YORKNY LONDON OFFICE; Tel London (01) 628-9752 Telex. LDN 
884640 (TOMAS LDN) r Cable Address TOKYOBOEKI LONDONEC2 
OVERSEAROFFICES: Paris, Milano, Madrid, Bucharest, Moscow, Peking, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Caracas, Johannesburg 


% 


Western American Bank 
(Europe) Ltd. 
welcomes enquiries from 
major corporations seeking 
finance. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers, 

Licensed Dealer in Securities, 
i8 Finsbury Circus, London, ECj. 
Telephone: 01-628 5791 Telex: 885487 

Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. has been established by 
Hambros Bank Limited, London, National Bank of Detroit, 
Security Pacific National Bank, Los Angeles and 
Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco. 
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Unit trusts 


Return to growth funds? 


Traditionally people buy unit trusts 
when the market is at the top and 
sell them when it has already bottomed 
out. History is again likely to repeat 
itself. Most managers are convinced 
that now is the right time to buy ; 
yet buyers are holding off and the 
poor response to advertising has dis¬ 
couraged many trusts from increasing 
their marketing. 

Of course, the budget has improved 
things: some groups are already 
reporting moderately better sales. 
But these were badly needed. Net sales 
in the first quarter of this year 
amounted to £2i£mn compared with 
£32 mn in the same months of last 
year. But these figures obscure the 
fact that in February and March the 
M&G Dual Fund, a new investment 
trust putting its money into unit trusts, 
added £10 mn to the industry’s sales. 
Without that, sales would have 
amounted to only about a third of last 
year’s. Another worrying point was 
that the number of unitholders de¬ 
clined by 11,000 to 2.38 mn between 
February and March. 

The industry greeted the budget 
with mixed feelings. Disappointment 
that it failed to gain what it had been 


lobbying for (exemptions from capital 
gains tax and tax on unfranked 
incomes), was tempered by the general 
boosters for the stock exchange 
(reduction in corporation tax, a pro¬ 
mise of reflation, the merging of long- 
and short-term capital gains). The 
exemptions it wanted would have per¬ 
mitted rapid switches between shares, 
more rapid growth and more attrac¬ 
tive incentives to savers to keep their 
units for longer periods. All the same, 
the industry knows that a rising 
market has usually meant bigger sales 
of units. 

In theory, however, the Chancellor 
took two stq>s which might encourage 
people to invest in shares directly 
rather than through trust manage¬ 
ment : the merging of capital gains, 
which allows a standard-rate taxpayer 
to go in and out of the market and yet 
be liable to under 20% tax on his 
gains ; and the exemption altogether 
of any gains tax on the first £500 
of realised investment. But in practice 
the loss to management companies is 
likely to be small, just because 
investors will not work out the pros and 
cons : the exception could be the funds 


designed for the “ middling rich/* 
which in the past have attracted sur¬ 
tax payers seeking to avoid short-term 
gains. 

Looking at recent performance, the 
funds that did best over 12 months 
or three months were those heavily 
invested in the financial sector, notably 
in bank and insurance shares. Property 
shares were relatively weak and lazge 
holdings of these generally dragged a 
financial fund a notch or two down in 
the performance tables. Other funds 
to do well were those that got into 
Wall Street or Japan at the right time, 
but the good investment performance 
of some goes unrecorded because they 
had to contend with a falling dollar 
premium. 

On group performance over 12 
months, the laurels again go to Jessel- 
Britannia, which managed to place five 
of its funds among the top 20. 
Among them, City of London, which 
is entirely invested in the financial 
sector, came first, appreciating by 
11.3% ; but it failed to beat the finan¬ 
cial group in the Financial Times - 
Actuaries index. If there is any lesson 
to be learnt, it is that skill in the past 
year consisted more in being in the 
right sector than in anything else. But 
the flexibility provided by the small 
average size of the Jessel funds also 
helped ; Property and General did less 
well than the others in the Jessel stable 
not only because of its property hold¬ 
ings but also because it is worth around 
£5 mn compared with £650,000 for 
City. All the same, Mr Mark St Giles 
has proved himself to be one of the 


Unit trusts: top performances, and bottom 


Best and worst growth records among the unit trusts on an offered price basis to March 31st. The three-month, 
one-year and three-year tables include net income and capital gains tax reinvested. 


Top 20 over three months 

Group Trust % change 

Oceanic Oceanic Performance +22.4 

Jessel-Britannia Jessel City of London +16.8 

Oceanic Oceanic Financial +15.7 

Save and Prosper S&P Japan Growth +14.9 

HWI Samuel Hill Samuel Dollar +12.2 

London Wall Stronghold Priority +11.9 

Anabacher North American +11.3 

Save and Prosper S&P Financial +11.2 

Vavaaseur invest in Leisure +11.0 

Portfolio Portfolio Growth with 

Income +10.7 

Charterhouse Charterhouse Capital +10.5 

Japhet 

Edinburgh Crescent International +10.3 

Securities 

Slater Walker Slater Walker Assets +10.0 

Jessel-Britannia Jaaael New Issue + 9.9 

Vavasaeur . Midlander + 9.9 

Slater Walker Slater Welker Growth + 9.9 

Barclays Unicorn Unicorn Financial + 9.7 

Provincial Ufa Prolific + 8.9 

Ulster Hambro Ulster Hambro Growth + 8.8 

Vavasaeur Capital Expansion + 8.6 

Scottish High Priority siso shares 20th position 

Bottom ton over three months 

Ooeanic Ocaenio General - 2.3 

Vavasaeur Enterprise - 2.6 


Group Trust % 

J. Henry Schroder Schroder Special Exempt 
Wagg 

Vavasaeur Industrial Achievement 

Notional National High Income 

Target Target Professional 

Southern Cross Pan Australian 
Janus Janus Income 

Tyndall Tyndall Income 

Mutual Mutual High Yield 


- 2.8 

- 3.2 

- 3.3 

- 4.1 

- 4.7 

- 6.3 

- 6.0 

- 6.3 


Top 20 over one year 


Jessel-Britannia 

Anabacher 

Target 

London Wall 
Janus 

Abacus 

Tyndall 

Allied-Hambro 

Jessel-Britannia 


Jessel City of London 
North American 
Target Financial 
Stronghold Priority 
Raw Materials and 
General 

Abacus Giants 
Tyndall Ulster 
Allied Equity 
Britannia Basic 
Commodities 


NEL 

Jessel-Britannia 
Ocean ie 

Jefsel-Britannia 

Jessel-Britannia 


Oceanlo 

Target 


Caatla Extra Income 
Oceanic Financial 
Jaaael Income 
Jessel Property and 
General 

Oceanic Performance 
Target Income 


+ 11.3 
+ 11.1 
+ 11.1 
+ 10.3 


9.0 

8.2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.3 
6.9 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

6.0 


Group Trust */• 

Save and Prosper S&P General 

chaise 

Scotbits 

Scotbits 

+ 6.7 

Securities 



M&G 

Clyde General 

+ 5.6 

London Wall 

Financial Priority 

+ 6.6 

Top 20 over three years 


Target 

Target Financial 

+76.1 

Oceanic 

Oceanic Growth 

+40.6 

London Wall 

Financial Priority 

+39.1 

M&G 

M&G Magnum 

+32.0 

Jessel-Bnitannia 

Britannia Basic 



Commodities 

+31.5 

Jessel-Britannia 

Castle Extra Income 

+30.9 

Sava and Prosper S&P General 

+27.9 

Ebor 

Ebor General 

+27.4 

Scotbit Securities Scotfunda 

+26.4 

ANied-Hambro 

Allied Growth Income 

+28.3 

Jessel-Britannia 

Jessel Income 

+25.8 

John Govett 

Stockholders 

+26.8 

Mutual 

Mutual Income 

+26.6 

Jessel-Britannia 

Castle Commodity Plus 

+26.3 

Abacus 

Abacus Income 

+24.5 

Guardian-Hill ' 

Guerdhflt 

+ 24.1 

Samuel 



M&G 

M&G 8pecial 

+ 23.2 

National 

Shield 

+22.4 

Ebor 

Ebor Financial 

+21.8 

Hill Samuel 

Hffl Samuel Capital 

+21.7 


Rankings supplied by Pundax 
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most effective managers and his funds 
seem likely to continue to do well. 

The Oceanic group has the distinc¬ 
tion of having two funds in the top 
three over three months and one 
among the bottom ten. Oceanic General 
did badly because it was too widely 
spread among mining and engineering 
shares (it was the old Dragon Fund of 
the Hodge Group). London Wall's 
Stronghold Priority and its Financial 
Priority did well but the latter fell out 
of the top 20 on the three-month 
comparison because it had too many 
property shares in its portfolio. Target 
Financial, which still holds the three- 
year record, failed to make the top 
20 in the three-month table, but 
it has been one of the best performers 
on an annual basis and it is likely to 
do well again this year. 

The two biggest groups, Save and 
Prosper and M&G, usually get some 
of their funds in the tables though not 
always the same ones. The Save and 
Prosper Japan Growth, founded about 
a year ago, took advantage of the 
upturn in the Japanese market. M&G 
has also just started a Japan Fund. 


One welcome surprise was the 
Ansbacher North American trust: run 
on a dollar loan guaranteed by sterling 
deposits it has avoided the dollar 
premium. It was, however, bettered by 
the Hill Samuel Dollar Fund which 
partly pays the premium and partly 
operates through loans. Save and 
Prosper Atlantic Assets does not 
figure in the tables because of the fall 
in the dollar premium which it has to 
pay on most of its shares. Slater Walker 
management has done consistently 
well, although its High Income Funa, 
which headed the one-year list last time, 
suffered an eclipse. The new Slater 
Walker Assets, which has been running 
for seven months, has appreciated by 
10% and the Growth Fund by almost 
the same amount after a dynamic 
switching policy put 40% of its port¬ 
folio in the financial sector. 

What about the laggards? If a gener¬ 
alisation can be made it is that most of 
them had invested right across the 
board seeking growth or income from 
individual shares rather than from stick¬ 
ing to particular sectors. This was true, 
for example, of the Vavasseur Enter¬ 


prise Fund, which had shown last time 
enough defensive qualities by getting 
into the top twenty (on a year's basis) 
with an appreciation of only 3^% and 
has lost most of it in the first quarter. 
Some of the hardest hit were income 
funds because their investment philo¬ 
sophy was incompatible with the 
market mood. Pan Australian stands 
apart; it is a cyclical fund moving in 
line with the Australian market and it 
will pick up sooner or later. 

Now that the bear market seems 
to be truly over, where is the industry 
heading ? First, it must be stressed, 
unit trusts have weathered the storm 
reasonably well. There was no panic 
among holders—most of whom were 
recent converts. Had there been one, as 
happened in South Africa with the 
National Growth Fund or with IOS, 
the London market would not have 
recovered for a considerable time. This 
is a positive gain, from which unit 
trusts can form a base to tap new 
markets. Secondly, the chances are that 
the next budget will do away with 
capital gains tax for unit trusts and 
this would obviously give an added 
impetus. 
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Another record 



Extracts from the 
1970 financial review 
by Sir Raymond 
Brookes, Group 
Chairman. 


TRADING RESULTS 

For 1970 we are pleased to report 
another record year, well ahead of the 
sound performance in 1969. On a com¬ 
parable basis we increased: 

Profit before tax from £35*4 million in 
1969 to £43-1 million in 1970. 

Earnings per £1 ordinary share from 
18-1p to 20-5p. 

Earnings on net assets employed from 
13-3% to 14-9%. 

We had good reason to expect and per¬ 
haps deserved more but the cumulative 
misfortunes of strikes, both internal and 


external, and the Rolls- 
Royce debacle have taken 
their toll. The Sankey strike 
alone is calculated to have 
cost the Group £1 -8 million 
in loss of profits. In relation 
to the Rolls-Royce situa¬ 
tion we have deemed it 
necessary to provide £1 -5 
million against possible 
losses. 

EXPORTS 

With justification we are 
proud of our export per¬ 
formance. Since 1967, 
when we adopted a new 
approach to the inter¬ 
national marketing of our products. 
Group exports have increased by more 
than 150% and our export proportion (of 
total sales) has advanced from 7% to 
12% in 1970. 

THE PROSPECT FOR 1971 

An assessment which accepted the 
figures projected by our thoroughly 
prepared business plans, budgets and 
forecasts, and discounted them by the 
historic margin of short-fall, would 
justify forecasting another major advance 
in 1971. I am disinclined to do this 


year- 

largely because of the immediate un¬ 
predictability of the United Kingdom 
economic/industrial environment. 

For the United Kingdom economy as a 
whole it is prudent to assume modest 
growth, continuing but diminishing 
inflation, and in. the short term a high 
level of intentionally inspired industrial 
unrest. 

Despite these discouraging portents and 
the expectation that for the first half of 
1971 results may fall short of the excep¬ 
tionally good figures for 1970, my belief 
is that in Britain the nation is at long 
last realistically facing and resolving 
fundamental problems and that the out¬ 
come will be successful. In this situation, 
and viewing the year as a whole, I 
expect GKN to continue to move ahead 
of national trends. Overseas the prospect 
is that we should at least maintain last 
year's good figures. 

For copies of the Annuel Report please 
write to: 

GUEST KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS LIMITED 

Group Head Office: Smethwick, Warley, 
Worcs. 

London Office: GKN House. 22 Kings- 
way. London, WC2 


dk QTft I IM BRICE ( Tt)e 79$$ figures have been adjusted to dee! with John Lysaght (Australia) Limited 
lv# w IIH PlllCr as if it had been an associated company in that year.) 


Turnover 

1970 
£m 485-2 

1969 

421-3 

Surplus on trading 

£m 

375 

308 

Profit before tax 

£m 

431 

35-4 

Taxation 

£m 

21 0 

17-5 

Profit after tax 

£m 

221 

179 

Net profit attributable to 
ordinary stockholders £m 

21 2 

17-7 

Cost of ordinary 
dividends 

£m 

13 2 

11 6 

Profit retained 

£m 

80 

6-1 

Equity interest 

£m 

256-4 

234 3 

Net profit to equity 
interest 


8-3% 

76% 




1970 

1969 

Total net assets 




employed 

£m 

299-6 

2809 

Profit to total net 
assets employed 
Earnings per ordinary 


14-9% 

13-3% 

share 


20 5 p 

18-1 p 

Dividends per ordinary 
share (gross) 
Expenditure on fixed 


12-8p 

11 9p 

assets 

£m 

22 5 

17 3 

Depreciation 

£m 

14-7 

13-8 

"Cash flow" (Depreciation 



and retained profits) 

£m 

210 

18 9 


PROFITS AND OMDENDS 
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All of these shares having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


► 400,000 Shares 


The Foxboro Company 

^ Common Stock 

(Par Value $1) 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

White, Weld & Co. 

April 16,1971. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 

The First Boston Corporation Drexel Firestone 

Incorporated 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Lehman Brothers Salomon Brothers 

Incorporated 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co, 

Incorporated 


Bache & Co. 

Incorporated 


THE PRICE 8L PIERCE GROCP 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. Anthony Benn and from the Annual Report 


Group profit before tax of £953,734 for 
the year ended 31 st December 1970 is the 
highest yet achieved, as also are return on 
capital employed of 21 ■ 7% and earnings for 
Ordinary Shareholders of 31 * 1 p per £1 share. 

Sales of woodpulp, until the last quarter or 
the year, remained firm at higher prices. 
Imports and consumption of timber and 
sheet materials, despite a somewhat subdued 
tone, held their levels. Machinery sales 
continued to improve. The performance of 
our travel subsidiary, however, fell short of 
expectations. 

The intention of the Board to widen the base 
of the Group's activities remains firm and 
essential. Through D.L. Coutts (Horticulture) 
Limited, which Is now wholly owned, we 
plan to expand the sales of Finnish peat in 
this country fofjiorticultural purposes. We 
have established an insurance company, 
Clements Insurance Company Limited, to 
operate under Bermudian management. We 
plan to enter the servicing field of 
transportation, since we foresee the nded to 
offer new agency services in respect of 
forwarding, financing, and documentation. 

We do not visualise these new services as 
being purely in terms of forest products, and 


have in mind to enter a broader field. 

The long-term outlook, internationally, is 
favourable. Approximately one-third of our 
turnover is sold within or between 
producing and receiving countries outside 
the U.K. Short-term, the start of the year has 
been difficult, with a contraction in the 
volume of world woodpulp sales and some 
uncertainty in the outlook for sales of timber 
and sheet materials to this country. On the 


other hand, the trading activities to date 
of Owners' Services Limited show 
improvement over last year, and Clements 
Insurance Company Limited is expected to 
make a useful contribution. 

On balance, it is our expectation that the 
contribution from our traditional activities 
is likely to be down from 1970, but that 
this could well be offset by expansion in 
other fields. 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

(15 months) 

Turnover £ millions 

137 

127 

124 

109 

96 

Profit before tax to Capital Employed 

21.7% 

20 -0% 

19-7% 

18-0% 

17-9% 

Net assets per £1 Ordinary Share 

197p 

184p 

181p 

174p 

165p 

Earnings per £1 Ordinary Share 

31.Ip 

23 9p 

24-Op 

20-5p 

20* Op 

Dividend per £1 Ordinary Share 

10.Op 

14‘Op 

12 4p 

12-Op 

12-Op 


Copies of the full Annuel Report A Accounts ere available from the Secretory. Price < Pierce 
(Holding Company) Limited, 51 Aldwych, London. W.C.2. 






Got that spring 


It is spring weather in London. Last 
week showers damped the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index down 
9.5 points. This week all was sun and 
after blossoming 7.9 points on Tues¬ 
day, 2.9 on Wednesday and 7.7 on 
Thursday the index was up to 357.9, 
its highest since October 30, 1970. 
The underlying trend is up, only 
the economy is holding it back. There 
are still many blue chips like P&O, 
British American Tobacco and 
Vickers that are warning shareholders 
that the worst pinch of cost inflation 
and drooping profits is yet to be felt 
and that for them, as for many others, 
the next six months and probably the 
next year will be gloomy. They are 
not exaggerating. 

But then there is a mood of optimism 
around. Lord Stokes's variety is almost 
impertinent. For British Leyland to 
do worse would not be possible ; to 
boast of better things to come is not 
to promise good things. The market 
realised that, for all the cheerful noises, 
British Leyland still has £150 mn of 
debts to meet and a massive retooling 
programme. The price only moved 
marginally ahead to 46p. 


feeling? 


There are more tuneful spring 
voices. The Thomson Organisation 
claims to be set trim for bouncing pro¬ 
fits next year, though its results have 
never been bad. And Plessey has shown 
that even in a field like electrical 
engineering, which must be bearing the 
brunt of the recession, reasonable pro¬ 
fits can be made. But heavy industry 
will remain in the wilderness for a 
while; it is the old market favourites 
like Beecham, Glaxo and Rank that 
arc once more back in form, led by the 
perennial miracle of Marks and 
Spencer. The market is so used to 
bad results that it greets with 
relief those that are only poor: 
Cadbury Schweppes were pushed up 
8p to 7op on Thursday on news that 
pretax profits had fallen by £800,000 
to £17.2 mn. Spillers also found favour 
despite a profit fall of 30%. 

One near-stranger affecting the per¬ 
formance of the post-budget market is 
the investor who speculates within the 
account. Since 1962, when short-term 
capital gains tax was introduced, he 
has lain largely dormant. But his 
green fingers are once again at work 
and he, or the broker who manages a 


number of speculative accounts, is 
stalking the market for the three-week 
purchase, dipping into shares on which 
he might make as little as a 5% capital 
gain, before pulling out at the end of 
the account. 

Every week money is being removed 
from fixed-interest stocks and returned 
to the equity market, and so the 
present underlying firm mood is 
unlikely to be reversed.. But the 
economy cannot justify a full blooded 
bull run such as Wall Street has been 
cheering. Although the boom on Wall 
Street (a 13% rise in the Dow Jones 
since the beginning of the year) cannot 
keep up its pace there is still plenty 
of scope for those who have missed 
the main run, especially with the dollar 
premium bumping along at 154%. 

At this level the downward poten¬ 
tial of the premium over the next year 
is almost zero. It costs almost 15% for 
the large institutions to avoid buying 
the premium dollars by arranging col¬ 
lateral loans in the United States— 
-and interest payments of, say, 8% are 
due once a year, whereas the premium 
is not. One quarter of the premium 
has to be surrendered to the Bank of 
England on the sale of a dollar 
security. But with a premium of 15%, 
this means a surrender of only 3 \%. 
So access to Wall Street is cheap for 
the private investor, who by purchas¬ 
ing now could make a profit on the 
premium itself should it rise nearer to 
20%: though the old days when it went 
as high as 50% are unlikely to return. 
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Wall Street 

Still batting high 

New York 

Profit-taking and the growing caution 
of institutional investors brought a set¬ 
back in American stock prices this 
week. But in the preceding two weeks 
these had soared a remarkable 46 
points, or 5%, on the Dow Jones in¬ 
dustrial average. After reaching a 
23-month high of 948 on Monday the 
index retreated 7.52 points in the 
following two sessions to close at 941. 
Market analysts were expecting a 
marginal price correction, but, ironic¬ 
ally, it coincided with new signs of a 
recovery in the domestic economy. 

However, with a strengthened eco¬ 
nomy in prospect, interest rates in the 
longer-term capital markets have re¬ 
sumed their upward course. Money 
costs have been backing up because of 
a heavy calendar for corporate and 
tax-exempt bonds. And the central 
Federal Reserve System, still worried 
over inflation and the international 
payments deficit, has grown somewhat 
less generous in supplying funds to the 
economy. Sharply rising yields on fixed 
income securities could be a serious 
depressant on stock prices if they again 
draw funds out of the equity market. 
While this does not seem imminent, 
there is no doubt that the renewed 
move toward higher interest rates is 
worrying many Wall Street money 
managers. 

But money managers are not always 
sane men. Every season they catch on 
to some fad product and create a boom 
in “ story ” stocks, as they are called. 
In 1969 it was anti-pollution shares 
that caught the public imagination and 
bounded ahead. Then the makers of 
double-knit wearing apparel came in 
for a boom which has sadly lost its 
initial gusto. 

The latest fad on Wall Street is 
for soft, plastic contact lenses. In the 
eye of the storm is Bausch and Lamb, 
a conservative manufacturer of optical 
goods, which has begun marketing 
soft lenses. To the company’s 
amazement its share has surged ahead 
to $86—60% up on a month ago. But 
Bausch and Lomb’s earnings have been 
dwindling pathetically for four years 
and so the present market price is at a 
multiple of over 40 times anticipated 
1971 earnings. But that is no deterrent 
to Wall Street. 

Other companies have been caught 
up in the soft lens spree. Frigitronics 
does not even market the lens yet, 
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though it is acquiring a private com¬ 
pany that does, but its price has risen 
80% this week. Natil Patent Develop¬ 
ment, which holds a soft lens patent, 
and Union, which is developing a new 
and superior model in its laboratories, 
are both in the limelight. 

Technically the soft lens is a tiny, 
12 millimetre bit of water-loving 
plastic that slips gently over the 
cornea. The immediate market for 
them is around 3.5 mn pairs, though 
some 9 mn Americans have hard 
breakable lenses and 75 mn wear 
glasses. Those caught up with the fever 
for the new product claim that it will 
revolutionise the whole optical 
industry. Sceptics are reserving their 
judgment. They may not be myopic. 

Retailers _ 

Time to buy _ 

In its present mood the London market 
does not take everything on faith, least 
of all the Chancellor’s predictions on 
consumer spending. It waits for the 
results of individual companies and 
assesses their shares after the event. 

Marks and Spencer’s results were 
greeted Warmly. Pre-tax profits were 
up by 14.7% to £50 mn on sales that 
rose by 15% to £417 mn. A small fall 
in margins during the second half was 
of little significance. Two factors 
helped to boost profits: inflation and 
the unprecedented 300,000 square feet 
increase in store capacity, about 7% 
of the total floor space. Most of the 
expansion came in the second half and 
has yet to contribute fully to profits. So 
the coming year promises to be every 
bit as good for Marks and Spencer, 
which justifies a p/e of 24.6 at 354P. 
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St Michael spells profits 


The poor results of Allied Suppliers 
need not cloud the rest of the super¬ 
market sector. Profits for the full year 
are down by 9.1% to £7 mn, but for 
the second half the fall was 21%. The 
food retailing side shows profits for -the 
year down by 47% to £2.4 mn but as 
the accounting basis has been changed 
to show the total group expenses 
instead of showing them by division, the 
actual fall was probably much higher. 
This is especially bad since other mul¬ 
tiple food retailers experienced a good 
second half. But like the other 
retailers Allied should benefit this 
year from better conditions. 

British Home Stores, which will be 
reporting early next month, should do 
better. The company has been increas¬ 
ing floor capacity. Its record has been 
better than Marks and Spencer, though, 
of course, the shares do not have the 
same magic. If profits rise by 15% to 
around £6.4 mn (and they might do 
better) the shares at 207P on a pro¬ 
spective p/e of 21.8 would be cheap 
Continued on page 99 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage ohange on 




Apr 

1970-71 

one 

one 

one 

record 



21 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 


London 

350.2 

423.4 

305.3 

+ 0.7 

+ 8.0 

- 8.8 

-32.9 

London 

Top industrials 

New York 941.3 

948.9 

631.1 

+ 0.9 

+ 4:7 

+23.4 

- 5.4 

France 

76.5 

86.1 

70.6 

— 

•4- 0.4 

- 3.0 

-11.1 

going ahead 

Germany 

106.5 

129.5 

93.2 

- 3.4 

- 3.6 

- 9.7 

-24.1 

Holland 

126.7 

133.8 

108.3 

- 0.1 

+ 2.1 

- 5.2 

- 6.3 


Italy 

54.9 

76.4 

54.3 

- 1.4 

- 3.9 

-27.8 

-62.9 


Canada 

188.7 

188.7 

142.2 

+ 0.3 

4- 2.4 

+ 4.3 

- 8.6 

New York 

Belgium 

99.4 

101.0 

84.5 

- 0.2 

+ 0.3 

+ 7.6 

- 7.4 

Slightly eaaier 

Australia 

498.1 

663.5 

474.0 

— 

- 1.6 

-12.1 

-249 

Sweden 

264.6 

337.0 

231.1 

- 1.9 

- 5.2 

- 4.0 

-29.6 


Japan 

182.6 

185.8 

147.1 

- 0.1 

+ 5.1 

+ 1.6 

- 1.7 


Stock prices end yields ere on pages 113 end 114 



| The Economist unit trust indicator April 20, 148.18 (April 13,149.10) ] 
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You think this Is bigi Writ. 

As air travel grows, so does the need for titanium. 
Nobody in Europe makes more titanium 
than we do. ^ 

Imperial Metal Industries-Bringh^ t omontywH world nearer \fMr) 

Impcrlri MctdhdUstriesUrr^ Box 2i^W>tlioriBinnnlntfi a n ^B67BA.^felBphcx^e:C32l"356'4848 
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HERCULES INCORPORATED 


A REPORT 

From Werner C. Brown, President 


Sales of Hercules and its consolidated sub¬ 
sidiaries increased for the twelfth consecutive 
year, reaching a record of $799 million. Net 
income rose 12.8 percent, equivalent to $2.51 
per share, compared with $2.21 in 1969. 

Commercial sales accounted for the major 
portion of growth, increasing to $690 million 
from $637 million in 1969. Space and defense 
volume remained at approximately $109 
million. 

In overseas markets, new records were 
established in exports from the United States, 
and in sales from wholly-owned consolidated 
subsidiaries, and from nonconsolidated sub¬ 
sidiaries and associated companies. The com¬ 
pany now owns or participates in the operation 
of 40 main plants in 18 countries outside the 


United States. Overseas sales are handled 
through 27 principal companies, 12 of which 
are wholly owned and consolidated, while 15 
are nonconsolidated companies in which 
Hercules ownership ranges between 22 per¬ 
cent and 80 percent. 

During the past five years over $110 million 
have been spent in research in a continuing 
effort to meet the challenging needs of growing 
markets and opportunities in the ’70s. To keep 
pace with this effort Hercules has invested 
more than $483 million for new and expanded 
plants and other facilities in the same period 
of time. Contributing to this world-wide pro¬ 
gram, and of utmost importance, are our 
over 25,000 employes and more than 25,000 
shareholders. 












Where did he go wrong? 


Harold Wilson's critics were loud and 
many.They say he blew the last election. 

What does Harold Wilson think? This 
week in The Sunday Times he starts an eight 
week series on his six years as Prime Minister. 

He talks about the people he met- 


Kosygin,LBJ,lan Smith,the Pope. 

He explains the decisions he took- 
Rhodesia,Devaluation,The Wage Freeze. 

He explains why he called the election 
when he aid. 

He explains why Labour lost. 


JJead'TheWilsonYfears’this week in 

The Sunday Times 
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Want to hide 100 Grizzly Bears? 

They can stay grizzly; we don't want 
denizens of the wild growling and 
padding around our nice clean 
factories. But if you've machinery 
that purrs in a civilised way, or well- 
behaved plant under enterprising 
control, our Standard Factories 
offer the ideal accommodation. 

We have 150,000 square feet of 
Standard Factories READY NOW 



IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU 

HERBERT 

The group's activities for 1970 began to show 
improvement after the decline of recent years. The. 
increase in output and profits in 1970 was against 
a background of only a short lived upturn in demand; 
this is, perhaps, the most encouraging feature of its 
performance. And any better performance during the 
year had to be achieved whilst grappling with the 
problems caused by the steep inflation of costs. 

* 

Stock and work in progress still seem to us tQ be a 
major national problem; the levels throughout UK 
manufacturing industries are proportionately nearly 
twice as high as in the US and Germany. It cannot 
be altogether a coincidence that the national level of 
stock and work in progress is at present so high when 
for a decade UK capital spending on plant has been 
relatively so low. 


* 

So far in the current year the problem of low demand, 
and therefore of retrenchment, has inevitably been 
foremost in our minds. In common with the rest of the 
industry, trading has fallen seriously. From now on, 
the key to the outlook for the rest of the year must 
be the timing of any upturn in demand; if this is long 
delayed the outcome cannot but be that despite our 
most strenuous efforts the results for the year will not 
reach break-even. 


* 

At the beginning of the new trading year orders for 
Herbert-lngersoll covered output for at least 12 
months. Herbert-lngersoll is now aimed atthe earliest 
possible approach to break-even and at getting 
orders for yet better trading in the following year. 
For the Group as a whole once demand at home 
revives, as revive it must, and with the expansion of 
our export business, which we are determined to 
achieve, the improvements in performance that 
began to show in 1970 should be resumed and 
carried on to the levels at which ail our efforts are 
aimed. 

Copies of the Annuel Report end Cheirman's full Statement 
can be obtained from: 

ALFRED HERBERT LIMITED 
Coventry 


I 
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Leave it to the world's first and biggest maker of solid-state electronic calculators to come up with 
the world s smallest electronic calculator! Sharp Compet ELSI-8. 

So tiny it fits in the palm of your hand. So light and portable you can carry it anywhere. It uses 
ELSI cells. (Extra Large Scale Integration... measures just 1/8* square but integrates 1,875 elec¬ 
tronic components.) Use it anywhere, too, because Compet ELSI-8 operates on AC, -DC, or car 
battery. It divides, multiplies, subtracts and adds -and gives you answers in a fraction of a second. 
It s the perfect electronic calculator professionals, engineers, businessmen, even housewives. Ask 
to see the Sharp Comn^t CLbl-8 soon. It may be small, but it makes a big difference in calculating. 



Information- Sharp Electronics (U.K.) Ltd. 48. Derby Street. Manchester 8. United Kingdom. Phone’ (06U-832-6115 (3 Lines) 
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Continued from page gz 
compared with their rival. 

When the House of Fraser (which 
gets a good slice of its income from 
the London store Harrods) turns in 
results for the year to end-January, 
they should show pre-tax profits up by 
over 20% to something approaching 
£7 inn. Both <it and Debenhains will 
not only benefit from the abolition of 
Set, which cost them about £1.7 mn 
apiece, but also from the proposed 
move to the value-added tax. House of 
Fraser shares at on a p/e of 18.1 

and Debenhams at 19ip on a p/e of 
20.1 are worth a buy. Sears Holdings 
could be even more interesting ; the 
“ A” shares at 16ip are on a p/e of 
14.6. Most of the profits come from 
shoe retailing. Moreover it has yet to 
absorb fully British Shoe Corporation, 
taken over last year. 


Warner-Lambert 


Halve the dose 


Washington , DC 

Concentration in the American drug 
•industry is a hackle-raising subject. 
Last November, Warner-Lambert, 
America’s twelfth largest drug com¬ 
pany, bought Parke, Davis, number 14, 
to create the third largest, with com¬ 
bined sales of around $1 bn and a big 
power in the ethical (prescription) drug 
market. To the surprise of many, the 
Justice Department did not file an 
anti-trust suit—instead it took the 
unusual step of referring the matter to 
the Federal Trade Commission. Now, 
after a fresh look, the FTC is challeng¬ 
ing the merger and wants it undone 
within six months. In addition, 
Warner-Lambert would be forbidden 
from buying any drug company for 20 
years without prior FTC approval. 

The episode illustrates the uncer¬ 
tainty that creeps in when politics are 


mingled with business, for that is what 
a lot of people assumed had happened. 
The anti-trust division of the Justice 
Department, headed by Mr Richard 
McLaren, had wanted to challenge the 
merger before it took effect. But heads 
of this division are likely to challenge 
mergers—it is an occupational reaction. 
Usually, if the higher authorities 
decide not to pursue the case, no one 
is the wiser or the wilder. This time 
was different. Mr McLaren made a 
fuss. The decision to challenge or not 
to rests with the Attorney General, Mr 
John Mitchell, but he disqualified 
himself because Warner-Lambert was 
an old client of his former New York 
law firm. So his deputy, Mr Richard 
Kleindienst, decided—and decided 
against. The suspicion that an old 
pals act was at work remained. Mr 
Mitchell’s partner in New York was 
Mr Nixon, and the President’s friend¬ 
ship with the chairman of Warner- 
Lambert, Mr Elmer H. Bobst, widely 
known of. Bobst was one of the six 
biggest contributors to the Nixon- 
Agnew fund-raising committees in the 
1968 Presidential campaign. 

So the Justice Department referred 
the case to an agency rather farther 
removed from the cabinet’s influence, 
which has corne to the same conclusion 
as its anti-trust division, and the com¬ 
pany either has to divest itself of Parke, 
Davis, go through the courts, or find 
some acceptable compromise with the 
FTC. According to the FTC, 42% 
of sales in the $4.7 bn a year hospital- 
drugstore market are in the hands of 
eight companies, and the merger could 
lead to the elimination of competition 
in 52 specific drug lines. The company 
claims that the merger did not violate 
anti-trust laws, but nevertheless intends 
to try for a negotiated settlement. 
Warner-Lambert’s share price fell 
$2.25 to close at 76! after the 
announcement. 

Burmah Oil _ 

Bids in the air 


Thursday’s results from Burmah Oil 
are of little relevance to the current 
share price. What is keeping that 
strong is the widespread belief that 
a solution is in sight to Burmah's 

f roblems in holding 23% of British 
etroleum. Not only could that money 
be put to better use elsewhere, but the 
holding has prevented Burmah from 
getting into the North American 
market because of anti-trust legislation. 
So the £25 mn Eurodollar loan, which 
was to be used for expansion in 
America, was left largely uninvested at 



the date of the last balance sheet. 

However, for all that, Burmah 
shared in the better conditions in the 
oil business during the second part of 
last year. Attributable profits afe up by 
£1 mn to £28 mn (instead of the 
forecast £26 mn), which means that 
there was a 7% improvement in the 
second half of the year. 

So the market holds its breath over 
Burmah. If it is announced that the 
company is either merging with Con¬ 
tinental Oil or is being taken over by 
BP, the shares will move higher; if 
neither happens then the price will go 
lower. Rumour has it that BP is about 
to make a bid. A secondary reason for 
the strength of the shares is the belief 
that the Hamilton Brothers consor¬ 
tium, in which Burmah has a 14% 
stake, has struck oil in the North Sea. 
The shares at 373P on a p/e ratio of 
18.3 owe their rating to takeover or 
merger prospects more than to faith 
in the company's independent future. 


Motor 

Business 

Issue No. 66, April 1971 
Complete statistic*! information on 1970 
production and sates is given, and a detailed 
assessment is mads of the 1971 prospects 
of the feeding continentel European 
automotive industries in the erticle : 

SHORT TERM PROSPECTS FOR THE 
GERMAN. FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
MOTOR INDUSTRIES 


The other lesding articles in this issue are : 
TRENDS IN THE USAGE OF MATERIALS 
IN THE BRfTISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 
THE MARKET FOR CARS AND COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES IN MEXICO 


Year's subscription €30 (US$90). 
Single copies CIO (US$30) each. 
Details from the Subscription Dept.. 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 


Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6860 

137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels Tel 38-29-30 
Paseo de la Reforms 116/001 Mexico 6 D.F. 
Tel. 566-78-22 
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ALGOMA CENTRA 

Sir Denys Lowson on Further Satisfactc 


At the Annual General Meeting held in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario on the 2nd 
April, 1971, the Chairman of the Board, 
Sir Denys Lowson Bt. said : 

The concluding remark in my report 
last year was *1 look forward to pre¬ 
senting a satisfactory repoiit to you in 
twelve months’ time.’ 1 am therefore 
very pleased Ito he able to tell you -that 
the year 1970 was a significant one for 
Algoma Central Railway when record 
traffic levels were achieved in 'both the 
railway and 'marine divisions. In the past 
few years, outside factors over which we 
have had no control have tended to 
depress our annual earnings. In the 
absence of such adverse elements, in 
particular strikes and other holdups suf¬ 
fered by our customers during 1970 and 
outside our control, earnings per common 
share rose to 81c compared to 51c the 
previous year. 

Operating revenues increased 28% to 
$20,346,115 a<s compared with 1969, and 
net income after provision for income 
taxes, but before the inclusion of a special 
non-recurring item, was $2,628,782, an 
increase of 59% over the previous year. 

Ordinary cash flow for the year (after 
payment of all expenses and taxes but 
before depreciation) increased substan¬ 
tially to $2.28 per share from $1.74 in 
1969. The book value oif ttlhe equity per 
common share was $9.34 at December 
31st last as compared with $8.04 a year 
earlier. Exactly a year ago today, the 
quarterly dividend rate was increased 
from .08c to ,10c per share. This 
decision was made in confident anticipa¬ 
tion of the results now being reported to 
you and was ithe first increase since 1966. 
We are pleased to be able to tell you 
that, at the present time, some 400 of 
our 2,200 Shareholders reside in Sault Ste. 
Marie and the district of Algoma and 
this evidence of local interest is Increas¬ 
ing. There are, however, still some 500 
shareholders mostly British and dating 
from the time of She Railway’s original 


construction in the earlier years of this 
century who have ndt yet exchanged their 
share certificates so as to entitle them 
to receive current dividends. 


RAIL TRAFFIC 

Increased movements of both raw 
materials and manufactured goods, with 
the exception of pulpwood, resulted in 
toltal tonnages rising 21% to 3,933,942 
tons. Sinter traffic moving from Wawa to 
the main plant of The Algoma Steel 
Corporation in Sault Ste. Marie has 
shown a definite and continuing increase, 
and In turn has (resulted in greater steel 
production. This has .meant that ship¬ 
ment of manufactured steel products has 
also risen. The present substantial ex¬ 
pansion of Algoma Steels production will 
ensure continued growth in this area. 

The revaluation of the Canadian dollar 
unfortunately affected the movement of 
finished forest products to the United 
States. It is hoped that the present plans 
of the Canadian and American govern¬ 
ments to spur house buildting in 1971 will 
generate additional traffic in lumber and 
plywood. 

The Company’s passenger operations 
have been high-lighted by the continuing 
success of ithe deny excursion throughout 
tihe late summer and fall from Sault 
Ste. Marie to Agawa Canyon. Although 
passenger services make only a 3% con¬ 
tribution to rail revenues, almost 40,000 
passengers experienced this magnificent 
scenic trip in 1970, a 34% increase over 
1969. Additional air-conditioned coaches 
have been purchased ito provide better 
service and accommodation for these 
passengers. It is our intention to con¬ 
tinue upgrading this growing tourist 
attraction. 

MARINE TRAFFIC 

In 1970 we were able for ithe first 
time in several years to utilize fully our 



total ship carrying capacity. Total ton¬ 
nage rose to almost 6,000,000 tons, up 
36% from the previous year. The move¬ 
ment of grain was double that of the 
preceding year, ore tonnage increased by 
40% ana Other commodities such as salt, 
limestone, bentonite and sand were up 
25%. lit should be noted that although 
1970 was an exceptionally busy year for 
Great Lakes shipping companies an terms 
of volume, rates for most commodities 
remained at depressed levels. Increasing 
construction and operating costs have 
lowered profit margins substantially in 
the past few years. We have been most 
fortunate in completely replacing our 
fleet, with one exception, over the past 
few years; While many of the older 
vessels owned by other operators are 
now passing out of service. 

In November, 1970, we received 
delivery of our latest self-unloading 
vessel, of 24,500 net tons capacity, thus 
increasing our share of this type of 
Canadian fleet capacity to 21%. The 
“ Agawa Canyon M entered service 
immediately after delivery and was fully 
occupied until the close of navigation in 
late December. 

DEBT REDUCTION AND CAPITAL 
SPENDING 

Because of the acquisition of over 
$7,150,000 capital assets in 1970, the 
major portion of this expenditure repre¬ 
senting t)he vessel addition, only 
$222,000 of 53% first mortgage bonds 
and $44,500 of 51% debentures were 
repurchased for future sinking fund 
requirements at discounts totalling 
$46,235 which were included in income. 
The 1970 capital programme included 
several items of minor importance in 
connection with rail equipment and track 
renewals. We should however, note the 
passing of an era, the phasing out of our 
old boarding car equipment which is 
now being replaced by portable prefabri¬ 
cated buildings mounted on flat cars. It 
is of interest to note that this new type 
of accommodation for those working on 
the line includes oil heating, electric 
lights, 'showers and other features pre¬ 
viously unknown to the 11 gandy-dancer,” 
a distinctly Canadian term which I. have 
been given to understand refers to the 
gentleman otherwise known as an extra- 
gang track labourer. 

Capital expenditures in 1971 could 
reach a record $15,000,000. On March 
1st, 1971, the Company purchased two 
bulk vessels from the Labrador Steam¬ 
ship Division of Diamond Shamrock 
Canada Limited. The Motor Vessel ** A.S. 
GlOssbrenner ” built in 1966 and the 
Steamship " V.W. Scully ” built in 1965 
are .the maximum size for operation 
through the St. Lawrence Seawav with 
capacities of 27,700 tons and 26,900 tons 
respectively. We will operate these 
modern vessels in the iron ore and grain 
trade between Lake Superior and the 
lower St. Lawrence River. It is expected 
that the vessels will be employed to 
capacity during (the present year. 
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The Company has again placed an 
order with Canadian Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Limited, Collingwood, 
Oritario, for the construction of a fourth 
24,500 ton sel'tainloader to be delivered 
in latte 1972. This purchase is scheduled 
to meet forecasted growth In require- 
menlts of our piresenlt customers. 

The addition of the itwo bulk freighters 
in 1971 and the new seif-unloader in 
1972 will add approximately 55% to the 
total capacity of our fleet. We expect 
operating economies, greater flexibility 
and the ability to provide better service 
for our customers will result from this 
expansion. We estimaite our fine new 
fledt of some nine vessels (represents 
about one-tenlth of the total Canadian 
Shipping on the Great Lakes at the 
present time. 

The Comnanv has recently nlaoed 
orders for three 3,000 h.p. locomotives 
from General Motors Limited, London, 
Ontario, and 100 hopper cars of 100-ton 
capacity from National Steel Car Corpora¬ 
tion, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, for 
delivery during 1971. This rolling stock 
is required to replace older equipment, 
some of it dating back as much as 40 
and 50 years, and to meat the demand 
for increased (traffic in the near future. 
The Company has investigated the possi¬ 
bility of leasing this equipment With a 
terminal purchase; and, subject to pre¬ 
vailing interest rates alt (the time of 
purchase, may in the first instance, lease 
rather than buy because of the low capital 
cost allowances for tax purposes. 

LABOUR RELATIONS 

Agreements With bargaining units 
representing both operating and non- 
operating Railway employees expired in 
1970. Following (the procedure of previous 
years the negotiations of these contracts 
is presently deferred pending settlement 
by one or both of the two major Canadian 
railways. St is understood ithalt proposed 
settlements will be submitted to some of 
the major unions for raltiflcaltion In the 
near future. 

Agreements with the Canadian Marine 
Officers’ Union (Engineers) and the 
Canada Merchant Service Guild (Mates) 
expire May 31, 1971. The Seamen's 
international Union (unlicensed person¬ 
nel) has recently ratified a contract 
expiring in January 1974. 

LAND HOLDINGS AND MINERAL 
RIGHTS 

We regret (to report that the plans of 
Superior Acid & iron Limited to develop 
a deposit of pyrite ore near Goudreau 
for the ultimata production of sulphuric 
acid cannot be proceeded with because of 
present economic conditions. Your 
Company continues to investigate all 
possible developments which could lead 
to future increases in traffic. For instance, 
we are presently promoting the use of the 
land for recreational purposes. Many 
vacation cottage sites have been leased, 
together with some commercial leases for 


the development of Tesont areas. 

The silica-kaolin deposit of Algocen 
Mines Limited north ot HeairSt is being 
surveyed and the relative portion of the 
concession will be taken to lease. It is 
intended to continue discussions With 
interested parties with a view to the 
eventual development of the deposit. 

The preliminary investigations for the 
best land use of (the 45 acres of waiter- 
front property at Sault St. Marie have 
now beeri confirmed by more detailed 
studies. The consultants have recom¬ 
mended a development comprising a mall 
shopping cenltre, office buildings, a motor 
hotel With convention facilities and apart¬ 
ments. It is expected (that the develop¬ 
ment will be constructed in two phases. 
A irezoning application Is presently before 
the (Planning Board of the City of Sault 
Ste. Marie for consideration; If 
approved, it Is expected that planning 
for the project wfll be continued. 

In view of our substantial capital com¬ 
mitments over She nexlt few years, 
although we have most excellent banking 
arrangements as well as a rapid cash 
flow, we think that It would be wise Do 
fund part of this Indebtedness end are 
planning (to issue $10,000,000 of 20 year 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 

The .necessary steps to secure regis¬ 
tration in (the various provinces of 
Canada are now being taken, eo that the 
issue can be made later in the Summer if 
we eo desire. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1971 

A modest increase in rail traffic is 


expected consistent with the expansion 
plans of major customers. However, 
operating expenses continue to rise pro¬ 
portionately faster than revenues and 
only through development of additional 
freight traffic can we expect to keep 
pace and past earnings ratios. 

Marine traffic is expected to increase 
substantially. Grain sales announced to 
dote indicate a busy Shipping season 
from the opening of navigation through 
the greater part of the operating season. 
The situation with respect to grain 
movements has now been improved and 
with (the acquisition of the “ Gloss- 
brenner ” and " Scully,” we expect to 
participate in a much larger share of this 
traffic. While ore tonnage may show a 
substantial increase, it should be noted 
that Labour agreements in U.S. steel 
industry, expiring July 31slt, might not be 
negotiated m time to prevent serious 
disdooation of business. We are confi¬ 
dent that our lake fleet, augmented by 
the addition of the two maximum size 
bulk vessels, together with the “ Agawa 
Canyon " In service for Its first full year, 
will provide greater flexibility and the 
opportunity to increase Algoma Central's 
Snare of the traffic on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Company expects to generate suffi¬ 
cient income to benefit from the pro¬ 
visions of the Income Tax Act allowing 
for accelerated write-off of the capital 
coat of our new vessel In a three-year 
period. It is expected that cash flow will 
continue to be as vigorously effective In 
our future growth as lit has been hi the 
past. 

Continued on next page 
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GENERAL 

I would like at this time to extend 
thanks, on behalf of (the Board of 
Directors and Management, Ho our custo¬ 
mers. We sincerely nope (halt our service 
will continue to contribute to their pros¬ 
perity and they, in turn, will continue to 
co-operate and contribute to our expan¬ 
sion. I would also like to express our 
sincere appreciation to each one of our 
employees. In this connection, we were 
all greatly saddened at the sudden and 
entirely unexpected death of Harry 
Wooittun, our Manager—Rail Operation, 
on February 24 of this year. Mr. Woot- 
ton joined the Company in 1956 as 
Engineer—Maintenance of Way, after 
previous railway experience and served in 
several capacities until his appointment 
as Manager—Rail Operations in June 
1965. We have lost a true friend and a 
distinguished member of the Company. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to the 
shareholders, Mr. Leonard N. Savoie 
who was elected President and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Company last 
July 1st. Mr. Savoie joined the Com¬ 
pany following many years of successful 
experience in senior executive positions 
and consulting. We feel that this experi¬ 
ence wilt be Invaluable to the Company 
in our future periods of both expansion 
and diversification. I would also like to 
pay a special tribute to Jack Thompson, 
our Vice President and General Manager. 
He has been with the Company some 
40 years and the present very high stan¬ 
dard of railroad maintenance and equip¬ 
ment in particular is largely due to his 
foresight, sound judgment and inspiring 
leadership, in him also we have a most 
loyal supporter of Che Company in all its 
many activities. 

If we are allowed to carry on our 
business in the normal way wuthout the 
endless interruptions which are so pre¬ 
valent in these days, we should have 
anorher good year in 1971 wiith earnings 
and profits again showing an increase 
over 1970. Looking further ahead we 
can see increased business both from 
our rail and from our shipping customers. 
It will be our aim as always to make 
available the best possible service for 


them. Aft the same (time we shall continue 
our policy of expansion and diversification 
as opportunity offers. 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 

The President Mr. Leonard N. Savoie 
then addressed the meeting: 

44 Since this is my first Annual Meeting 
with Algoma Central I would like to 
begin by describing the Company as I 
have seen it since my arrival back in 
July. In general, an overall view of the 
Company produces a relatively stable and 
healthy picture. To begin with the Com¬ 
pany is in good financial condition. Even 
with the addition of our recent vessel 
acquisitions, long (term Indebtedness 
remains a relatively small proportion of 
total] capitalization. It becomes apparent 
that even though growth in revenues 
over the past 10 years has not been 
dramatic, management has followed a 
policy over these years of upgrading and 
replacing assets out of income. The 
result is that the physical assets of the 
Company are second to none in >the in¬ 
dustry. Rail lines, motive power, rail 
work equipment and ships are for the 
most pant modem and in first class condi¬ 
tion. Rolling stock, even (though some 
of It is old in years, is being kept in 
excellent working condition. The employ¬ 
ees, which in any company represent the 
real strength, are an outstanding group 
of people. Of those we now employ on the 
railroad, 67% have been with the Com¬ 
pany more than 5 years and 53% have 
been employees for more than 10 years. 
This indicates that the ‘technical know¬ 
how pertaining to our activities con¬ 
tained within the work force is very 
strong. Labour relations, morale and 
employee attitudes are much better than 
found in many other companies. As a 
result of all this, costs per ton of 
freight moved compare favourably, both 
in the rail and marine divisions, relative 
to those companies we compete with. 

“ Our Chairman ended his remarks with 
1 he words 4 Expansion and diversifica- 
tion.’ Since our Company is a convenient 
combination from a tax point of view, 


of a rail operation which has low capital 
cost allowances for income tax purposes 
and a marine operation which has very 
high capital cost allowances we have 
been able, during the past few years, to 
generate unusually high cash flows for 
a company our size. This high cash flow 
which is expected to continue into the 
foreseeable future, puts us in a very good 
position to expand or diversify. 

44 The growth in the Marine Division 
through the addition of the 4 Agawa 
Canyon’ in 1970, the acquisition of the 
4 GlosSbrenner * and 4 Scully ’ last month 
and the placing of a contract for the new 
self-unloader to be delivered in 1972 
represents an 88% increase in (the capa¬ 
city of this Division in the two year 
period from November 1970 to November 
1972. This represents a very good rate 
of growth for that division which will 
allow us to improve our service to custo¬ 
mers as well as expand revenues in future 
years. The additions of these vessels will 
make our fleet one of the most up to 
date and modern on the Great Lakes. 

“The new 100 ton hopper cars men¬ 
tioned by our Chairman, which we now 
have on order, are scheduled to coincide 
with changes planned in the receiving 
facilities of one of our major customers. 
They will provide increased efficiency in 
the handling of bulk ore and replace 
existing older cars that have become 
very costly to maintain. If present plans 
develop, we expect to continue this pro¬ 
gramme of upgrading and expanding our 
hopper car fleet over the next three or 
four years. 

“ In the area of diversification, our 
Chairman has mentioned the commercial 
residential development we have under 
consideration for our 45 acres of water¬ 
front property. This venture, which 
would represent something completely 
new and different for our Company, has 
generated a great deal of interest from 
prospective tenants both in the retail 
and hotel businesses. Several months 
ago we presented u proposed develop¬ 
ment plant to Sauk Stc. Marie City 
Officials and have since applied for 
rezoning. This plan represented an 
optimum use for the property but the 
physical layout did not conform exactly 
with long range plans of the City’s 
Planning Board. At the present time we 
are working with this Board and the 
City's Planning Consultants to arrive at 
a layout that would be agreeable to them, 
but at ithe same time ensure the best 
possible use of our own land. We are very 
hopeful that a solution can be reached 
which will be acceptable and still repre¬ 
sent an economically feasible and viable 
venture for the Company. 

In closing I would like to say that in 
the relatively short time that J have been 
here, I have become very optimistic about 
the future of our Company. I would like 
to add my personal tthanks to the other 
members of management and to the 
employees for the pant each of them has 
played in achieving the improved results 
last year. We are all looking forward to 
continuing good results combined with a 
healthy rate of growth In the future.” 

The accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proceedings terminated 
with a warm volte of thanks to the 
Chairman Sir Denys Lawson, President, 
Directors and Staff. 
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CHAIRMAH’S STATEMENT 

MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 

Continued progress 


! The following is a summary of the Chairman's state- 

1 ment which has been circulated with the Report and 

! Accounts for the year ended 31st December. W70. 

; 

I Further Progress in 1970 

As at 31st December 1970 the Bank s assets 
i totalled £3j53.9mn. and the net profit earned us u 

1 result of the 12 months’ trading was a highly 

satisfactory £860,886. Pursuing the aim of si length 
emng our capital and reserve position each year the 
Board of Directors propose not to pay a dividend lor 
1970 to the Shateholders, and instead pioposc to 
transfer to General Reserve an amount of £900.000 
from the profits available for distribution, thus 
bringing our General Reserve as at 31st December, 

1970, up to £3,850,000. It is also proposed to issue 
a further £lmn. by means of a Bonus Issue during 
April of this year which will increase our Paid-Up 
Capital to £6mn. leaving our General Reserve at 
£2,850,000. 

As a bank specialising in the (inancmg of I ast- 
West trade, wc have impiovcd and expanded our 
dose relationships with (he banks in the Socialist 
(outlines and have also extended our contacts 
with banks in the West. The volume of facilities 
1 granted to the Socialist Countries greatly increased 
, during 1970 and I am happy to be able to report that 
the level of funds held by us lot banks in these 

! countries rose significantly. Our bank's laige turn¬ 

over with the IJ.S.S.R and the Socialist Counti ics is 
! a matter of satisfaction to us being based as it is on a 

! friendly co-operative relationship which works to out 

* mutual advantage. 

: In the period undei review we undertook the 

management of several financial consortia foi 
■ Socialist Count i ics and were joint managers of olhei 

i international banking consortia I hese transactions 

1 were completed to the entire satisfaction of both the 
lenders and the borrowers and lit well into the 
pattern of our own medium-term lending as well as 
| affording a most useful means ot achieving closer 
relationships with the other ( ity hanks and the 
major foreign banks Wc expect to see a develop¬ 
ment of this type of financial co-operation during 

1971. 

Economic, Monetary and Business 
Conditions in 1970 

In the United Kingdom, the battle against a high 
I rate of inflation uiuj the need to produce a m/ cable 
surplus on balance of payments account was 
j successful on the latter front. The movement of the 
United Kingdom into substantial surplus on external 
i account was most welcome in the ( ity although the 
problem of inflation has still to he solved, 
i Although the growth in world trade was slightly 

i less than m the previous year, the 1970 increase of 
13",, was, nevertheless, a noteworthy performance 
Also, it is a result, I am glad to say, that will almost 
certainly be matched by Fast-West trade which has 
| picked up strongly since 1968. Last year, I estimated 
' the Fast-West trade turnover would show an in¬ 
crease of at least 13",,, a prediction amply borne out 
by the final figure which we estimate to he equivalent 
to 14-6".,. In 1970, it is my view that the final figure 
will show an even greater advance. 

Development off the Bank 

I am pleased to report that during the year 
international banks, in London and m other 
financial centres, continued to show a willingness to 
co-operate in the provision of financial assistance to 
the Socialist countries and this enabled us, as 
mentioned above, to complete some important group 
financing arrangements for these commies and to 


paiticipatc in other such aiiangemcnts. I would 
emphasise that we welcome this giowing inletesi by 
international banks in the financing of trade between 
the West and the Socialist countries as I am am 
lident that the coming years will show a steady and 
expanding growth in the exchange of materials, 
manufactured goods and know-how in this area 
which will mean that financial co-operation will be 
required in incieasing measure 

We arc continuing our eflorts to expand and 
diversify out operations and are taking a glowing 
interest in areas such as North Africa us well as 
North and South America and the Far Fast in then 
Hade with Socialist (.outlines. Direetois and senior 
officials travelled more during the year and have 
maintained our routine contacts with our banking 
and commeru.il fi tends nearer home We have much 
appreciated being able to receive so many of such 
friends in our offices in 1 ondon and Beirut and to 
have facilitated in some measure their business trips 
to the Socialist countries. Oui plans to open Repre¬ 
sentative Offices in ( anada and Singapore will, I 
hope, materlali/e in the nearest I'uiuic. 

Beirut Office 

It is a pleasuic fm me to report on the continuing 
successful operation of out branch m the Lebanon 
I he political mil economic conditions in the Middle 
fast are still diflicult and unceiiain. showing no 
immediate signs of any maiked improvement In 
sprtc of these adverse factors the business <>! the 
hank in the Lebanon and the surrounding terri¬ 
tories has shown a very gratifying expansion during 
1970 and indeed the total assets of the branch 
increased by 221 1 , 

The Year Ahead 

Looking to the future, I am contidcni .hat despite 
the slower rate ot output giowlh in the U S.A. and 
Western I mope m 1970, the prospects ot continued 
giowth m world trade lemam bright. I ast-Wcst 
business should also enjoy further expansion and the 
potential for t J.K trade with (lie Socialist countries 
looks particularly good 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Board and myself, 
I should like to take this annual opportunity ol 
thanking the management and siafT of Head Otlice 
and Beirut Blanch for their valuable co-opcialion 
dining 1970 and to congratulate them on the 
results achieved. 



Moscow Narodny Bank Limited,24/32, Kins William Street, London, EC4 
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JllTE INDUSTRIES (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

Difficult year for Jute 
FURTHER DIVERSIFICATION 
Sir John Carmichael's Statement 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of Jute Industries 
(Holdings) Limited was held in Dundee on 16th April, 1971, 
SIR JOHN CARMICHAEL (chairman) presiding. 

Addressing the meeting, r .he Chairman said: “ You have already 
received the Directors' Report for the year ended 2nd October, 
1970, and, in respect of that year, therefore, I propose only to 
talk about its special features. 

The past year 

Profits were disappointingly, but not unexpectedly, lower than 
in the previous year and this is the reason for the lower total 
dividend of 10% for the year which your Board is proposing for 
your acceptance at this meeting. 

Poor trading conditions in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States caused losses in our subsidiaries Thomas Gill & 
Sons Ltd. and Jute Industries Ltd. of New York, but the reduction 
in our jute manufacturing activities in this country was the 
main preoccupation and concern. Continuing high prices for raw 
jute and increasing costs of conversion made it difficult to 
compete with cloth made from man-made fibres particularly for 
the tufted carpet industry, and a substantial reduction in the 
market share for jute cloth manufactured in the United Kingdom 
resulted. The situation was further aggravated by a dull market 
and by the import of cloth under quota. 

We were thus forced, as were other companies, to curtail further 
our jute manufacturing activities and, regrettably, many redundan¬ 
cies were created. Your directors and management are acutely 
conscious of the human problems which arise in such situations 
and endeavoured to effect the reductions in numbers with the 
minimum of hardship to those concerned, using normal wastage 
as far as this was possible. In these difficult times we are grateful 
for the understanding and co-operation we have received and are 
receiving from our employees and from the officials of the Trade 
Unions concerned. 

The profits for the year were adversely affected by the cost of 
redundancies and also by the losses sustained by the more recent 
of our diversifications during the period of their commissioning: 
this is an inevitable con-sequence in the transition to a broader- 
based company. 

However, the year was not without encouraging features. The 
reduction in jute manufacturing profits was in part offset by a 
substantial improvement in the company's share of profits 
from the associate companies. Polytape Ltd. and Synthetic Fabrics 
(Scotland) Ltd., which are now well established. Moreover, the 
improvement in the company’s reserves by over £218,000 was 
satisfactory. This increase arose mainly from two factors: first, the 
disposal at prices above their book value of fixed assets no longer 
required, and secondly, the conservative method by which we have 
dealt with investment grants. The last appreciable contribution 
to the reserves from the discontinued system of investment grants 
will be in the current year: by contrast, the new systeri of capital 
allowances will provide benefits through accelerated taxation 
reliefs in the current and future years. 

Another feature of the year was the substantial taxation 
relief by the transfer of some £60,000 from the tax equalisation 
reserve. This was largely a further consequence of the conservative 
manner in which wie have dealt with Investment grants. Indeed, 
there is now an appreciable surplus in the tax equalisation reserve 
account, mainly arising from the successive reductions in the rate 
of corporation tax, and consideration will be given in the course 
of the current year as to how this surplus will be applied. 

As stated in the directors’ report, tha company’s bank balances 
showed an adverse swing of more than £1 million during the 
year, but this was mostly due to the phasing of payments for 
raw materials. It Is anticipated that by the end or the current 
flnandalwear the position will be substantially improved. 

It is also worthy of note that in the course of the year some 
£600,000^98 spent on new fixed assets, on Increased investment 


in associate companies and in the acquisition of two small 
companies. The great bulk of this expenditure was for activities 
not involving jute. 

The company had a difficult year in which there was much 
change resulting from closures of plant and the start up of new 
ventures. Management, staff and employees responded well to the 
challenges the company had to face and shareholders have reason 
to be grateful for their efforts. 

The future 

The rate of decline in the sales volume of jute products 
manufactured in the United Kingdom during the past eighteen 
months has been great, and there may well be further decline. 
Your Board, nevertheless, believes substantial parts of our jute 
business will remain profitable. Your directors certainly intend 
that the company will maintain a leading position in the jute 
industry in this country, but recognise growth must be sought 
elsewhere. 

This is no new philosophy: your board has deliberately been 
seeking diversification into new enterprises where its skills can 
be developed or where the new skills arc not entirely unknown. 
In pursuance of this objective, it has invested over £1} million 
in new activities in the past three and a half years. The overall 
investment in such activities is, of course, considerably greater 
because the company was by no means devoid of them before 
that. Some are already giving a satisfactory return on the invest¬ 
ment, while others in the early stages or development are still 
not contributing to profits. However, taken together, the non-jute 
activities already provide an important part of the company’s 
profits. The balance as between jute and non-jute activities 
both in terms of investment and of profits will move in favour 
of the latter because further expansions in these fields are already 
deemed justified. Moreover, the cash flow generated within the 
company and its associate companies will, as in recent years, 
be a satisfactory source of funds for such expansions. 

It is because of this change in the balance of its activities, 
already begun and continuing, that your directors have come to 
the conclusion that it is in the best interests of the shareholders 
to change the company's name. The present name implies that 
the company relies on manufacturing and trading in jute, which 
is already far from the truth: moreover, the word " jute ” cannot 
any longer be regarded in this country as implying growth. 
Accordingly, a proposal to change the name of the company will 
be put forward before you at an extraordinary general meeting to 
be called later this year. 

It is also intended to reorganise the company, as from the 
beginning of the next financial year, into divisions reflecting the 
company’s various activities. 

Recognising the great goodwill which the name Jute Industries 
—often abbreviated to “ J.I.”—enjoys, the division which will be 
responsible for our jute activities in the United Kingdom will be 
called the Jute Industries division and there will be no change in 
the name of our American subsidiary, Jute Industries Ltd. of 
New York Inc. This subsidiary, together with John Frew (Belfast) 
Ltd., will come under the control of an International division which 
will be responsible for our world-wide merchanting activities, 
excluding jute in the United Kingdom. A General Textiles division 
will be responsible for our United Kingdom activities in textiles 
other than jute, and Thomas Gill & Sons Ltd. will come under 
its control. An Engineering division will cover our engineering 
activities comprising general engineering, E.T.S. design services 
and Rowell Vaughan handling equipment. The services for all 
these divisions will be provided centrally. 

In addition, there will, of course, be the important investments 
in associate companies. 

Prospects for the current year 

Last year, the Chairman, Sir William Walker, opened his state- 
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ment by saying that the prevailing economic situation was much 
less buoyant than that which existed a year before. 

This year, the economic situation is no more buoyant, even more 
confused and fuller of uncertainties that at the time he spoke. We 
are, of course, grateful for the relief given by the recent Budget in 
the reduced level of corporation tax, and the partial release of 
Uquid resources which will result from the halving of selective 
employment tax. We are greatly relieved, too, that the Govern¬ 
ment has recognised the unemployment problem in Dundee and 
district by its decision not to increase the quotas for imported 
jute goods for the year commencing 1st May next. 

But many uncertainties remain and not the least of these is 
the extremely confused and tragic situation in East Pakistan, the 
main source of our raw jute supplies and an important source of 
jute manufaictured goods which we merchant throughout the world. 
Although we are covered for supplies of raw jute some way ahead, 
the threat to some of our merchanting operations is more immed¬ 
iate and, on both counts, we would not wish to see a long delay 
in the resumption of normal trading and shipments. On the 
lastest meagre information available, a speedy return to normal 
trading seems unlikely. 

Apart from the risk to raw material supplies, our jute 
cloth manufactures are experiencing as difficult trading conditions 
as last year, competition from man-made fibres remaining severe. 
In consequence, we have had to make further closures because 
of reduced demand. Fortunately, yarn demand from carpet weavers 
has remained reasonable and some of our other activities have 
made progress. Since the beginning of this financial year, we have 
made further investments in certain of our associate companies 
and recently we acquired a small business which manufactures 
tiles for the carpet industry by a novel process. 

In the present uncertain circumstances, I do not intend to make 
any prediction of the outcome of the current financial year, but 
I can -say that the earnings for shareholders for the first six 
months of the current year look like being about half those for 
the preceding twelve months." 

After tributes had been paid to the valuable services given 
to the company by Sir William Walker, particularly during his 
periods of office of 22 years as chairman and managing director, 
the meeting unanimously approved a resolution inviting him to 
accept the honorary title of President of the company. 

Sir William was pleased to accept the invitation. 


THE EN6LISH ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICAN BOND & SHARE HOLDERS, LTD. 

The Q 6 th Annual General Meeting was held on Wednesday, 
21 st April , 1971. The Chairman , The Rt. Hon. Lord Ritchie of 
Dundee , /\G\, presided. 

SERVICES FOR INVESTORS IN U.S. 
CANADIAN AND AUSTRALIAN SECURITIES 

The English Association provides the following services for 
investors : 

MARKING NAME SERVICES 

The collection and payment of divTdends on shares registered 
in the name of the Association. 

BEARER DEPOSIT RECEIPTS 

The issue of B.D.Rs. in London against Australian shares 
held by a nominee of Bank of New South Wales. 

SPECIAL CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 

A service which provides full protection of the shareholder's 
interests, including handling of rights issues, share exchanges, 
etc. 

U.S. AND CANADIAN ESTATES 

The handling of legal matters relating to the estates of 
deceased holders of U.S. and Canadian assets. 

SHARE REGISTRATION 

The transfer and registration of U.S. and Canadian shares. 

Write to the Secretary for explanatory brochure. 

CITY OATS HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE , LONDON , E 02 A 1 QY. 



further increase in 
profit and dividend 
expected 


Extracts from the Annual Statement to 
Shareholders for 1970 by William 
Shap/and, Chairman. 

Q In the past year Group sales increased by 
28% to £73*3 million and Group pre-tax 
profit was £4,195,000 which compares 
with £2,961,000 in the previous year. 

£ The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final Ordinary Dividend of 11% making 
a total for the year of 18% compared with 
distributions in the previous year equiva¬ 
lent to 14-7% on the present capital. 

A Group net assets employed increased by 
£7,380,000 to £18,653,000. It is pro¬ 
posed that £400,000 be capitalised and 
1,600,000 Ordinary Shares issued to 
shareholders on the basis of one new 
share for every nine existing shares. 

£ Subject to unforeseen contingencies the 
Group pre-tax profit for the year to 31st 
October 1971 should be not less than 
£5-2 million. On that basis the Directors 
would recommend total dividends for 
1971 of not less than 18% on the capital 
as increased by the proposed capitalisa¬ 
tion issue. 

Copies of the full Report & Accounts can 
be obtained from 25 Berkeley Square , 
London , W1A 4AX. 


THE WORLD S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF EARTHM0VING EQUIPMENT 
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CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


THE MERCHANTS 
TRUST 


The Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of The Merchants Trust 
Limited will be held on May 3 
in London. 

The following is the 
circulated statement of the 
Chairman, MR. G. P. S. 
MAGPHERSON, O.B.E. : 

The Trust’s gross revenue 
and net revenue were little 
different from those of the pre¬ 
vious year and the earnings 
available for the ordinary stock 
are again sufficient to cover the 
repeated dividend of 7$ per 
cent, by a small margin. The 
deployment during the year of 
funds previously on deposit 
resulted in a substantial reduc¬ 
tion in deposit interest received 
which was partly offset by the 
increase in both franked and 
unfranked dividends. The cost 
of the dollar loans was slightly 
higher 'than last year with an 
average all-in rate of interest 
of nearly 10 per cent. The 
average rate at present running 
on the loans is 7} per cent, and 
it seems probable that when 
the rates come to be fixed at 
the end of the current six 
months roll-over period they will 
be lower. Since each 1 per cent, 
change in the rate makes a 
different e in the interest charge 
of some £20,000 the benefit to 
net revenue from lower loan 
interest charges should be 
considerable ; it is to be hoped 
that this will more than offset 
the damaging effect on U.K. 
dividends of corporate illiqui¬ 
dity, squeeze profit margins and 
interruption of production by 
industrial disputes. 

North American Stake 

A year ago I indicated it was 
likely that there would -be some 
increase during 1970 in the 
Trust’s investment in North 
America ; ’ Ih the event some 
£1,037,000^ Was invested there. 
The funds were obtained mainly 
from sales of U.K. investments 
(£810,000) and base metal and 
other shares in Australia 


(£140,000) and Other Coun¬ 
tries, mainly South Afrit a 
(£84,000). Some £90,000 was 
added to the small stake in 
Europe and a further £83,000 
was invested in Japan. On the 
basis of valuation the Trust’s 
North American stake at 31st 
January, 1971, was 34.5 per 
cent, of total 'invested funds com¬ 
pared with 29.8 per cent, a year 
earlier. The table showing the 
distribution of invested funds, 
prepared on a different basis 
from last year, shows that 
investments in dollar and other 
premium currencies amounted 
to 38-5 P»t rent. 

Value of invested funds 

Stock markets were near 
their lowest levels for the year 
about the Trust’s year-end 
almost everywhere in the 
world except the U.S.A. The 
decline in the U.K. market 
was partif ularly severe, the 
Financial Times ordinary share 
index having fallen by 16 per 
cent, since 31st January, 1970. 
In the U.S.A. the Standard 
and Poor’s index rose by 12*. 
per cent, but from the point 
of view of the Trust’s valuation 
much of this was offset by the 
dec fine of some 9 per cent, in 
the investment dollar premium 
from 34$ per cent, to 22§ per 
cent. The dollar premium 
constituent in the Trust’s 
valuation fell from £2,700,000 
to £1,949,000 from which it 
can be realised how important 
to valuations its movement 
is. Reflecting these conditions 
the year end value of invested 
funds was £31,386^000 with net 
current liabilities of £128,000 
compared with £34,360,000 
and net assets of £59,000 at 
31st January, 1970. The net 
asset value of the Trust’s 25p 
units was 5op as compared with 
57P a year earlier. 

Towards the end of 1970 
the U.S. government made 
a dramatic change of econo¬ 
mic policy. Interest rates 


were sharply reduced and the 
money supply enlarged with a 
view to reducing unemployment 
and encouraging investment 
apparently in complete reverse 
of the previous anfi-inilation- 
ary programme. Though the 
American stock market indices 
have moved strongly upwards 
the economy has not yet 
responded convincingly, and it 
seems probable that the expected 
improvement will be slower 
than the Administration has 
forecast and would wish. Such 
an improvement in the U.S.A. 
economy when it comes should 
have an important effect on 
international trade and confi¬ 
dence, provided it does not raise 
disruptive currency problems. 

In the U.K., in spite of the 
favourable trend of the terms 
of trade, rising costs, particu¬ 
larly wage costs, have been 
affecting industry's competitive¬ 
ness, corporate liquidity and 
profit margins and, in conse¬ 
quence, investment programmes 
have been reduced or 
abandoned and there is a 
rising trend in unemployment. 
The balance of payments still 
remains healthy and sterling is 
strong though reflecting the 
weakness of the U.S. dollar. 

The outlook 

Recent reports have indi¬ 
cated that it is now accepted 
in the government and the 
T.U.C., as well as in industry, 
that substantially increased 
profitability is a prime require¬ 
ment for the economy and 
it is to be hoped that action 
to bring it about will follow. 
Owing to the necessity of 
improving the liquidity of Com¬ 
panies an increase in profits 
cannot be expected to result 
immediately in increased divi¬ 
dends, but the change in 
attitude towards profit-making, 
if confirmed in action, and 
the strengthening of company 
financial structures would be 
immensely reassuring for in¬ 
vestors. 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Cambridge 

NEW HALL 

Bursar 

Applications are invited from 
women graduates for the post 
of Bursar at New Hall. Cam¬ 
bridge New Hall hopes shortly 
to become a full college of the 
University . Its status now 1 b 
that of an Approved Founda¬ 
tion The Bursar will be a 
Fellow and will be responsible 
to the College Council for the 
financial administration of the 
college, Investments, buildings, 
property and other aspects of 
college administration. 

Previous experience of Admin¬ 
istration would be an advantage 
but a specialised knowledge of 
finance is not essential. Salary 
within the range £2,000 to 
£3,500 according to experience 

Further particulars from the 
President, New Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, to whom applications, 
naming thrre persons to whom 
reference can be made, should 
be sent by May 14th 


University of 
Dundee 

Applications are invited for a 
LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUN¬ 
TANCY In the Department of 
Accountancy in the Pacultv of 
l.aw from October 1. 1971 

Salary scale £1.491-£3.417 with 
placing according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience FSSU : 
grant towards removal of house¬ 
hold effects 

Applications (six copies, over¬ 
seas one copy) containing the 
names of three referees should 
he lodged by June 19. 1971, 

w'th the Secretary Tin- Univer¬ 
sity, Dundee, DD1 4HN, from 
whom further particulars mav 
be obtained 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 7,100 to 112 


EGL 


Economic Consultants Ltd invite 
economists of ability (minimum 
requirement First or good 
Second economics degree), to 
work in various fields . indus¬ 
trial development ; location 
studies ; regional and urban 
planning ; transport ; tourism ; 
market research, etc. 

We particularly want econo¬ 
mists with 3-7 years' experience, 
though others are welcome to 
apply. Salaries by negotiation, 
and commensurate with qualities 
demanded. Non • contribu*ory 
superannuation end life assur¬ 
ance and profit-sharing scheme. 

Write W. F Luttrell, Managing 
Director, Economic Consultants 
Ltd, 2 Howard Street. London, 
WC2R 2PD. giving full details 
of qualifications and experience 
and two referees (one from 
university). 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N. M. Rothschild ft Bona Limited announce that the General Meeting of 
Sharcftalders of Royal Dullish Petroleum Company held on 20th April, 

1071, hae decided' to declare a total dividend for 1070 of N.fla. 7.25 
(taoludling the interim dividend of N.fls. 3.00 aUready made payable in 
October, 1970) on each of the 134,018,522 outstanding ordinary eh&res, 
so Itbat the dividend still to be made payable on Ittiene shares will 
amounit to N.fle. 3.75. 

A. On tho Bearer Shares 

(I) Tide final dividend will be payable against eunnendwr of coupon 
iNo. 140 on or after 23rd April, -1071, at the office of N. M. Roth- 
echlld ft Bona Limited, New Court, St. Swllhin’a Lane, London 
EC.4P 4DU, on business days between (the hour* of 11 a.m. and 
2 ip.m. 

Payment will be made In sterling at the buying oalte of exchange 
cunrent In Amsterdam at 2 p.m. on 20rd April, 1071 in the case 
of coupons presented on or before that date, or on tbe day of 
presentation In the case of coupons presented subsequently. In view 
of the fact that Netherlands guilder funds are being provided by 
the Company for payment of this dividend, the usual foreign 
exchange commission will be deducted from the sterling proceeds 
Coupons must be accompanied by a presentation form, copies of 
which can be obtained from N. M. Rothschild ft Sons Limited, 
and the face of each coupon must bear the stamp or other Indi¬ 
cation showing the name of the presenter. Lists of the definitive 
numbers of the share warrants from which the coupons have been 
detached need not be provided with the presentation form. 

Coupons must be left for an appropriate period for examination 
and must be handed In personally. Coupons cannot be paid through 
the posit. 

In the case of shareholders not resident wtttaln itthe Scheduled 
Territories the paying agent may. at the request of the Authorised 
Depositary presenting the coupons, pay the dividend in a different 
currency. Information In this respect will be supplied by the paying 
agent upon request From the gross dividend the Netherlands 
dividend tax of 26 per cent In to be deducted, except where coupons 
are presented on behalf of residents of France and the appropriate 
declaration Model A or B Fr. Is provided. 

Netherlands dividend tax at She reduced rate of IS par cent will 
be deducted where : 

(a) United Kingdom Income tax has also been deducted ; 

(b) Coupons are presented on behalf of residents of the United 
States of America, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Ireland, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Netihertandfl Antilles, Norway, Surinam, Sweden or 
West Germany provided they lodge the declaration form No. 02 
V.S., (No. 92 CAN, No. 02 DEN, No. 92 FIN, No. 92 IER 
No D2 JA, No. 92 LUX, No. 92 N.A., No 92 NW, No. 92 SUR, 

No. 02 ZWE or No 02 D respectively. 

(II) On 23rd April, 1971, this final dividend will be paid to Deposi¬ 

taries admitted by Centrum voor Pondsenadmlnlstratie N.V., Aims 
terdam, on the shares whose dividend sheets were in their custody 
a't the close of business on 20th April, 1971. Such payment wfll be 
made through the medium of N. M. Rothschild ft Sons Limited, 
after .receipt by them of a duly completed CF Dividend Claim 
Form. » 

Where appropriate the usual affidavit certifying non-residence in the ' 

United Kingdom will also be required if payment Is to be made without 1 

deduction of United Kingdom Income tax. 

Where under the double tax agreement between the United Kingdom j 
and the Netherlands 15 per cent Netherlands dividend tax has been with¬ 
held. the 15 per oent Netherlands tax Us allowable for a resident of the 
United Kingdom as a credit against the United Kingdom income tax 
payable in respect of the dividend. The deduction of United Kingdom 
Income tax at the reduced rate of 23 75 per cent instead of at the 
Standard Rate of 38.75 per oent represents a provisional allowance of 
credit alt the rate of 15 per cent 

B. On tho Registered Shares registsrsd in ths United Kingdom Section 
of the Amsterdsm Register 

On 20th April, 1971, the sterling amount of the dividend will hr 
fixed on the basis of ithe sterling'guilder rate of exchange current In 
Amsterdam on thiot date. 28th April, 1971. win be the record date. 
Bhattcboldevs registered at ithe close of business on that date will be 
entitled to receive the dividend. 

On or before il9th May, 1971, dividend warrants will be posted by tbe 
transfer Agent, Algemene Bank Ncdoriand N.V., Amsterdam, to share¬ 
holders registered In their books on the record date. 

From ithe dividend on the registered shares Netherlands dividend tax 
of 25 per cent has also 'to be deduoted. Where under the relevant tax 
convention shareholders are entitled to a reduction of the Netherlands 
dividend tax, this can only be effected through a request for a full or 
partial refund of the tax Withheld on the appropriate tax affidavit. 

A further announcement will be made as soon a* possible after 
2dtlh Ajprll, 1971, giving the rate of exchange, the amount of the 
dividend in sterling per share and the amount of the 25 per cent 
Netherlands dividend tax In sterling per share. | 

NEW COURT. ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, LONDON E.C.4P 40U. 

Slat April, 1971. 


SIR HUBERT NEWTON REPORTS:- 

“Record business 
transacted” 

“Assets now exceed 
£300million” 


THE YEAR 1970. During the year the Society trans¬ 
acted record business. The total amount received (luring 
the financial year from members and depositors was 
£82,099,47*2. Tho demand lor home loans continued at a 
high level. We were able to meet all reasonable requests 
for home mortgage finance. The amount advanced for this 
purpose was £42,554.786. 

THE ACCOUNTS. Total assets increased by £36,891,014 
to £299.138,168 during the year, a growth of some 14.07°;,. 
The rosorves of £15.124,505 (including a Taxation reserve 
ol £1,560,000) are approximately 5.06°,, of total assets. The 
total membership of the Society is now 369,000. 

DEVELOPMENT. All administration is now centralised 
in the new Headquarters building, Newton House, which 
was officially opened on 21st October, 1970. An I.C.L. 
system 4/40 computer was installed in 1970. Eight new 
Branch Offices were opened during the year. Six more are 
planned to open in 1971. Improvements are being made at 
some existing Branches. The Society now has 108 Branch 
Offices. 

SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT. In addition to Share and 
Deposit Accounts the Society also operates the Save-as- 
you Earn Scheme and Royal Insurance-Leek and West- 
bourne Savings Bonds. The latter are ten-year life as¬ 
surance-linked savings bonds. 

MERGERS. During 1970, the Engagements of the Keswick 
Benefit Building Society (Cumberland) were transferred to 
us. The Board believes that further rationalisation 
within the movement is desirable. We welcome any 
opportunity to discuss further mergers with other like- 
minded societies. 


Leek and Westbourne 


ITT'TI.DINC SOCIK'I V ( K )i:NI)KI)lMr>(51 


Member of The Building Societies Association 

CHIEF OFFICE* 

Newton House, Leek. Staffs. Tel ■ (063 82) Leok 4351 

London Head Office: 

Westbourne House, Westbourne Grove, W.2. Tel: 01 -220 2-MO 


Principal City Offices: 

LONDON: 7. 9. 11, Moorgate, E.C.2. Tel: 01-6009771 2 
60. kings way. W.C.2. Tel: 01-4061781.2 
38. Baker Street. W.l. Tel: 01 -486 0417/8 
130, Edgware Hoad. W.2. Tel:01-7235211 
MANCHESTER: 70/72. Cross Street, Tel: 081 -834 .*3664 T> 
BIRMINGHAM: 13. Bennetts Hill. Tel: 021-643 3088/9 
LIVERPOOL: 8. Dale Street Tel: 061-236 5038 
EDINBURGH: 65. George Street Tel: 081 225 3321 
GLASGOW: 142a, St. Vinc ent Street. Tel: 041-2212240 
CARDIFF: 89, Queen Street Tel ■ 43767 
BELFAST: 43. Arthur Street. Tel: 41839 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
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TRAVEL & HOTELS 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS 


SHOOT A LION—on Aim In East 
Africa Cooks offer a choice of 
corn blued safari /beach holidays. 
Mombasa with Kenya/Tanzania safari : 
two weeks £270 phone now 01-401 
7434 (24 hour brochure service! 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 100 to 112 


W^°bost on 

Thesmart^- 'Z-yfAl CTB^NO 

BOMt - I. located _ 

HO^^V; s s - most c® nt ^-« a y oTNa P ' eS 
Strictly 1< rst een island ./\D 


private 


CHESS Centre Sale. 3 Harcourt 
8treet, Wl. 01-402 6393. 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL 
SERVICES offer the part time nr 
ad hoc assistance and/or advice 
of experienced professional 
economlsts/statiaticlans. 2 Nottingham 
Street. Wl. Tel : 01-935 3670. 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


DEPUTY to Chief Economist of 
International Organisation (Age 30) 
seeks stimulating post as member 
of a management team. Preferably 
8outh or West of England. Present 
salary £4,000. Box 2431. 


OERMAN ECONOMIST. 26. Five years 
Frankfurt University (Dip In 
Volsklndschaft). Married to English 
girl. Seeks position In England, 
merchant bank or similar with good 
prospects. Fluent written and spoken 
English (one year London University). 
Box 2429 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


DIVIDEND Number 108 


FALCONBRIDGE 



Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (7b^) 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable In 
Canadian funds on May 31, 1971 to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on May 7, 1971. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 


Toronto, Canada 
April 14, 1971 


The Royal Bank of 
Canada 


DIVIDEND NO 335 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend of 22 cents per 
share upon the paid-up capital 
of this Bank has been declared 
for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the Bank and 
Its branches on or after June 
1, 1971. to shareholders of 

rerord as at the close of 
business on April 30, 1971. 


By Order of Lhe Board 
signed J K FINLAYSON. 
Chief General Manager 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments, Business Notices, 
etc, 6Op per line Displayed, 
£ 10 per single column inch 

Education, Courses, Property. 
Hotels. Travel, etc., 60p per 
line. Display, £ 10 per single 
column Inch 

Phone : 01-930 5155. Ext. 308. 



The "Shell" Transport 

and Trading Company, Limited 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company which had 
to be postponed due to the disruption of postal services 
will now be held on Thursday, io June, 1971, at 11.30 a.in. 
at Shell Centre, London, SEi* 

The Annual Report for the year 1970 will be posted to 
shareholders on 13 May, 1971. 


The University of 
Sussex 

Research Fellowship in 
Manpower Studies/ 
Lectureship in Economics 

Applications are Invited for a 
Joint appointment in Man¬ 
power Studies between the 
University of Sussex and the 
Institute of Manpower Studies 
(which is an independent body 
located at the University). The 
successful applicant will be 
appointed in the Lecturer range 
(£1,491 X £138—£1,767 X £135- 
£1,902 X £138—£2,592 X £135- 
£2,727 X £138—£3,417) with a 
status of Lecturer In the Univer¬ 
sity's Economic Subject Group 
os well as Research Fellow of 
the Institute He or she will be 
expected to undertake some 
teaching duties and the general 
responsibilities of a member of 
the University faculty. At the 
same time he or she will be 
expected to pursue a research 
topic or topics In some aspect 
of Labour Economics - with 
special reference to the 
comparative study of man¬ 
power needs in developed 
economies The appointment will 
be for two years, with a 
possible extension of one further 
year 

Further details and forms can 
be obtained from the Secretary, 
Office of Arts and Social Studies 
(Establishment), University or 
Sussex, Arts Building. Brighton. 
BNl 9QN Applications should 
be received no later than May 
14. 1971 


Australian 

Diplomatic 

Service 

The Australian Department of 
Foreign Affairs Invites applica¬ 
tions from graduates and 
graduands. preferably In ArLs, 
Economics or Law at honours 
level, for career app >lntments 
to the Australian Diplomatic 
Service Knowledge of a modern 
ABlan or European language 
is desirable 

Candidates must be British 
subjects with substantial Austra¬ 
lian background. preferably 
under 26 years of age First 
appointment la to the rank of 
Foreign Affairs Officer. Class 1 
(Third Secretary) 

Class 1 salary within the 
range of $A4.0ftl-(A6,130 p a. 
varies according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. Commen¬ 
cing rate for first class honours 
or higher degrees is $A4,900. 
Various allowances are paid on 
transfer abroad to one of the 
Department’s 88 diplomatic or 
consular posts. 

Applications close in London 
on May 30, 1871. Forms and 
further information may be 
obtained from the Foreign Affairs 
Office, Australian High Com¬ 
mission, Strand, London, WC2. 

Interviews will be held In 
London during July. Final 
decisions will be made by the 
Department In Australia later in 
the year and successful appli¬ 
cants will be asked to com¬ 
mence duLy in Canberra In 
January, 1972 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Sydney 

Lectureship/Senior 
Lectureship and 
Lectureship in Economics 

While appointments may be 
made in any major Held of 
economics, preference may be 
given to candidates qualified 
in the fields of finance, 
macroeconomics or quantitative 
economics. 

Salary ranges : Senior Lec¬ 
turer $A9,867-$A11,130 p.a ; 
Lecturer SAG.697-89,286 P a 

Applications by May 14 } 1971, 
to Acting Registrar, Univer¬ 
sity of Sydney, N S.W. 2006, 
Australia from whom further 
information available Informa¬ 
tion also available from 
Secretary-General. Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
!<onrinn, WC1 OFF <Tel 01-387 
8572). 


University of 
Durham 


Department of Politics 


Applications are invited fur the 
post of LECTURER IN 
POLITICS. commencing on 
October 1. 1971, from candidates 
specialising In the held uf 
Political Institutions with par¬ 
ticular interests In one or more 
ut the pillowing subjects . 
Public Administration . Com¬ 
parative Government , Govern¬ 
ment and Politics of a 
particular urea 


Salary on the scale of 
Cl ,401-1.3.417 pa plus FSSU 
benefits 


Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, Old 
Shirr Hull. Durham, to whom 
applications. (three copies) 
naming three referees, should 
be sent by May 17. 1971 


University of 
Natal 


DURBAN AND 
PIETERMARITZBURG 


Department of Economics 


Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons fur 
appointment to the post of 
8ENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER. 


The salary scales attached 
to the posts are : 

Senior Lrcturer - R5.700 x 

R300- -R7.200. 

Lecturer: R4.200 x R159— 

R4.B00 x R300- -R6.000. 


In addition, an annual 
vacation bonus Is payable 
subject to Treasury Regulations 

The commencing salary will 
be dependent on the qualifica¬ 
tions and/or experience of the 
successful applicant 


Further particulars of the 
post and of the concomitant 
amenities such as travelling 
expenses on first appointment, 
pension, medical aid, staff 
bursary and housing loan 
schemes, long leave condition, 
etc. arc obtainable from the 
Registrar, University o t Natal, 
King George V Avenue. Durban, 
or from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appls), 36 Gordon Square, 
London. WC1H 0PF (Tel 01,- 
3B7 8572) 


Applications, on the prescribed 
form, must be lodged not later 
than May 22. 1971 


University of 
Canterbury 


CHRISTCHURCH, 

NEW ZEALAND 
Applications are invited for the 
following positions : 

READER. SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN ECON¬ 
OMICS : 


Applicants may have qualifica¬ 
tions In any of the main 
areas of Economics, Econo¬ 
metrics or Operations Research 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


Applicants may have quali¬ 
fications In any of the main 
areas of business administration 
but preference will be given to 
those with a substantial 
interest in organisational 
behaviour or industrial 
relations 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE : 


Applicants may have qualifica¬ 
tions in the field of 
contemporary political theory 


The salary scale for 
Lecturers is SNZ4.300 x $NZ20n 
)NZ5,600 p.a ; lor Senior 
Lecturers INZ5.600 x 8NZ200- 
SNZ6.600 (bar). BNZ6.800 X 
SNZ200- SNZ7.200 p a. . and 
for Readers the salary is 
within the range BNZ7.000 to 
SNZ8.200 pa 


Partuulars. including informa¬ 
tion on travel and remnvul 
allowances, sLuriv leave, hous¬ 
ing and superannuation innv 
be obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
lionduii, WC1H 0PF (Tel- 01- 
387 8572). 


Applications dose on June 
ir,. 1971 


1 

Economist 

The Economic Advisory Service of our Planning office is 
responsible for advising top management on the implications 
of expected future social and economic developments. An 
economist is required for the preparation of social cost 
benefit assessments of. for example, new Underground tines, 
and to make original contributions rn this developing 
field. 

The successful applicant will have a degree or equivalent 
professional qualification in economics or a related subject, 
and preferably some knowledge of statistical methods and 
experience in cost benefit work. 

salary scale : c£2,000 per annum-£2,200 per annum with 
potential to £2,360 per annum. 

Nawly qualified graduates, or those expecting to graduate 
this Summer, would start at a lower salary but could roach 
the higher scale within three years. Vacancy immediate or 
this Summer. Opportunities for promotion to other depart¬ 
ments. 

Valuable free travel. Contributory superannuation fund. 

Applications to Appointments and Welfare Officer (Ref. 
581), London Transport, 56 Broadway, SW1. (Telephone : 
01-222 5600 Ext. 633). giving details of sgs. qualifications 
and axpanonoe. 

m 

London Transport 


For further 
appointments 

see pages 5, 100 to 112. 


TROPICAL PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 

Assistant Director 
—Economics 

£ 4515-£5140 

The'Tropical Products Institute advises developing countries on improved utilisation of 
their plant and animal resources, and carries out research on various related scientific, 
technological and economic problems 

The Assistant Director—Economics will advise the Director of the Institute on all aspects 
of the economics work of the Institute, including staff matters. He will be directly 
responsible for (a) the Markets Section concerned with market surveys and forecasts; 
(b) the Statistical Section providing a service to all component sections of the Institute; 
end (c) the Planning Unit which is about to be set up to plan and evaluate the Institute's 
programme of work, and to apply techniques of cost benefit analysis Tho post provides 
the opportunity for some short-term assignments overseas 

Candidates should normally hove a 1st or 2nd class honours degree in an appropriate 
subject and must have wide experience of statistics, cost-benefit analysis, and marketing ; 
experience of working in a loss developed country is desirable 

Starting salary may be above the minimum of the quoted scale (for the grade of Senior 
Principal Scientific Officer). Non-contributory pension. 

Fuller details of this appointment may be obtained by writing to the Civil Service 
Commission. Aiencon Link , Besingstoke. Hants., or telephoning BASINGSTOKE 
29222 ext. 500 or LONDON 01-734 6464 (24-hour "A me tune" service) quoting 
reference S/7714/S. Closing date 14th May. 1971 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Lagos 

NIGERIA 


Applications are Invited tor the following post 
Social Studies, tenable lroni September. 1 ( J71 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMICS 

(a) PROFESSOR 

<b» ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 

(c> LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


U) ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
(h) SENIOR LECTURER 

DEPAPTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


In the School of 


(a) LECTURER 

Salary scales : Professor £N3,000 p a. Associate Professor EN2.750 p a 
Senior Lecturer tNa.275-EN2.575 pa lecturer £N1,200-£N2.175 pa 
(£N6-£7 sterling). Salary supplemented In range £150-£925 pa 
(sterling) and education allowann■*, and children’s liollday visit passages 
pavable in appropriate case by British Government Family passages . 
various allowances . regular oversea* leave . superannuation scheme 
Detailed applications (six copica) riamlng three referees by May 10, 1971. to 
Inter-University Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road. London. W1P ODT. 
from whom particulars are available 



THE POLYTECHNIC OF 
THE SOUTH BANK 


HAS THE FOLLOWING 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1971 : 


PRINCIPAL LECTURERS in 

Reference 

Business Law (WA.3) 

Quantitative Analysis or Quantitative 

Economics (WB.7) 

SENIOR LECTURER in 

Auditing (WA.2) 

SENIOR LECTURER or 
LECTURER II in 


Corporate or Local Government Finance (WA.4) 

Quantitative Economics (WB.4) 

Marketing (WB.5) 

Management (WM.1) 

Management (with Commercial Data 

Processing) (WM.2) 


LECTURER II in 

Applied Statistics 
Economics 
SALARY SCALES 
(under review) : 

Principal Lecturers 
Senior Lecturers 
Lecturers II 


(WB.6) 

(WB.8) 


£2,887-£3,227 

£2,622-£2,957 

£2,032-£2,622 


Further particulars and application forms from 
The Secretary. (Room IAS), Polytechnic of 
the South Bank , Borough Road , London , SE1. 
Tel: 01-928 8989. 


HOLT PRODUCT6 LIMITED, CROYDON 

Secretary/Statistical 
Assistant_ 

An Intelligent and capable person is required for a rosponniihite 
position a a Secretary to the Financial Controller. 

The Company 

Wt> are a rapidly expanding company manufacturing a wide range 
of car-care products and accessories 

lleapoiiHlbllltlHN 

In addition to secretarial dirties the successful applicant will under¬ 
take the compilation of confidential .statistical data. 

Qualifications 

These will include comnuwcial training and the appointment wi.ll he 
of interest to a person who has Ixs-n Private Secretary or P.A. to a 
Financial Controller or Director. An Attractive salary will be 
negotilated and will he of 'ifttourc^L to u perron currentfly earning u 
four figure salary. 

Location 

Plcasainlt working crmkMIovm are offered 'in a modern office near Enut 
Croydon Station, L.Vs, Company Pen.slon Scheme. Hours: 0.Hi a.m. 
to f>. 1f» p.m, Monday fo Friday. 

Write In confidence with oarreir 
det-aiLs and present salary to the 
Financial Controller, Ilolt Products 
Ltd., Holt House, 12-14 Sydenham 
Rood, Croydon, CR9 IQL. 



University College of Cape Coast 

GHANA 

Applications are invited for the following posts 

(a) CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 

(b) CHAIR OF SOCIOLOGY 

Applicants should have considerable research. teaching and 
administrative experience in a University or similar institution 

Salary scale (under review) N^G.400 p a. Non-taxuble inducement 
allowance of N09OO p.a Is payable to expatriate staff <N#2 46 £] 

sterling) In appropriate cases a supplementation allowance of £1,121 
p a and education allowances and children’s holiday visit passages 
will be paid by British Government Appointment:, are normally loi 
6 years In the first, instance but shorter periods of appointment of 2 
or 4 years may be offered Application forms and further particulars aie 
obtainable from thp Registrar. University Collegp of Cape Coast. Cape 
Coast, Ghana, or the Assistant Registrar. Universities of Oharia Office. 
15 Gordon Square, London, WC1H OAG The closing date for the 
return of completed application forms is May 0. 1971 


Harrow College of 
Technology and Art 

Required from September 1st 

LECTURER GRADE I'll IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applicants should be gradu¬ 
ates and able to lecture to 
Final Professional Level 
Industrial commercial experi¬ 
ence desirable Preference given 
to candidates willing to assist 
with Industrial Sociology or 
Statistics 

LECTURER GRADE II fN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Applicants should have 
relevant Imlustrial/odinlnlstru- 
tlve experience and appropriate 
qualifications. Candidates will 
be expected to lecture oil 
Management Theory and 

Practice, and preference will 
be given to those able to 
assist with Quantitative 
Aspects of Management and'or 
Computer Studies 

Salaries - Grade 1 £1.420- 

£2,286. Grade II A1 2.032-C2.622 
According to qualifications and 
experience 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms, returnable within 
ten days of the appearance ot 
this advertisement, from the 
Principal (Tel : 01-864 4411) 


University of 
Nairobi 

KENYA 

Applications are invited tor 
following posts In DEPART¬ 
MENT OF ECONOMICS : 

(a) PROFESSOR. Applicants 

should hold a PhD and 
have considerable lecturing 
and administrative experi¬ 
ence in a university, and 
considerable research exper¬ 
ience and publications 
Specialisation in Quantita¬ 
tive Techniques and an 
interest. In Applied 

Economics, with special 

reference to African 

problems Is essential 
Appointee will teach and 
also be expected to build 
a postgraduate programme, 
engage In research and 

supervise student research 

(b) 5 LECTURERS Applicants 
should hold a higher degree, 
preferahly a PhD. Any field 
of specialisation will be 
considered. Lecturing and 
research experience In u 
university Is advantageous 

Salary scules - (a) £K3,150 

pa. (b) £Kl ,350-£K2,230 p.a. 
(£K6=£7 sterling). Salary 
supplemented In range £612- 
£1,068 p a. (sterling) and 
education allowances and 
children’s holiday visit passages 
pavable In appropriate case by 
British Government FSSU. 
Family passages . biennial 
overseas leave Detailed 
applications (six copies) naming 
two referees by May 11. 1171, 
to Inter-Universltv Council. 
90-91 Tottenham Court Road, 
liondon. W1P ODT. from whom 
particulars are available 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


PLASTICS A POLYMER 
TECHNOLOGY COURSE 
MAY 10-14, 1971 
For commoroial staff, lecturas 
and practical wo/k on manufac¬ 
ture, compounding, processing 
and fabrication of plastics 
Apply Brunei University, Dept, 
of Polymer Science, Woodlands 
Ave., W3. 


Read for a 


Degree at Home 

Postal tuition lor London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OCE ** O " and " A " (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exaniB, Business Studies and 
" Gateway ” courses for the Open 
University individually planned 
programmes; guidance by graduate 
lutors. FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
Oxford 54231 or write to 
W M M Milligan, MBE, MA. 
Principal, Dept CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. 0X2 CPR. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Jlanklng, Insurance Marketing, GCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects In which interested 
to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. GD2). St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. EC4. Tel. 01-248 0874. 

< Founded 1910) 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON . A 
lecture entitled " The Theory of 
Labour-Managed Firms and 
Profit-Sharing " will be delivered by 
Professor J. E Meade (CambridgeI 
At 5 pm on April 20. ul the 
Lindon School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street. 
Aldwych, WC2A 2AE. Admission free, 
without ticket M A BAATZ. 

Academic Registrar 


Postgraduate Soviet Studies 

Applications arc Invited bv this Inter.disciplinary centre lor places 
to do research on the Soviet Union and Poland, leading to a Master's 
degree or, in approved rases, to the degree ot PhD The Centre has 
special Interests In the following fields 

• science and science policy 

• sociology and demography 

• economic planning and the computer 

• serial and economic history 

• agrarian history and peasant studies 

• economic policy and organisation 

• engineering production und economics 

• political sociology 

• the arts and sooletv 

The minimum qualification required for acceptance is normally a good 
second-class honours degree. Students graduating this vear nia\ also 
apply. Candidates following these courses are eligible for studentships 

Intensive language training is available to graduates in the social 
sciences, history, engineering or mathematics who have no Russian 
Intensive social science courses are available for graduates Iti Russian 
language and Uleruture 

Application forms are available from the Centre Secretary, Centre 
for Russian and East European Studies, The University ol Birmingham, 
P O Box 363, Birmingham, BIS 2TT 



SLOUGH COLLESE OF TECHNOLOGY 

One of Britain's major management 
centres 

Full-time postgraduate courses 

NPLOHA IN 

PERSONNEL NANAGENENT 

(September-June) 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

(October-April) 

Bursaries available to qualified applicants 
(admission requirements: degree, equiva¬ 
lent qualification such as HNC/HND, or 
relevant industrial/commercial experience). 

Write for details and application form: 
Head of Department of Management, Slough 
College of Technology, Slough, Bucks, 
SL1 1YG (Slough 27511 extension 67). 





Graduate School of Business 

University of Cape Town 



INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 


The University of Cape Town Programmes are conducted by 
specialists of world-wide experience and reputation. They are 
designed essentially to qualify businessmen and women in the depth 
and scope of modern business management techniques. Their 
application to the particular context of South Africa's dynamic 
business opportunity is of particular value to prospective participants. 
In 1972, they include : 

Master of Business Administration—Post graduate, one year 
duration. Designed for the young executive who has outstanding 


qualities of leadership. 

Programme for Management Development—Three weeks. 
To meet the needs of the senior executive. 

Property Development Programme—Three weeks. For senior 
executives in this particular field, covering all aspects of property 
development. 

For further information apply to; DIRECTOR, GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, 
PRIVATE BAG, RONDEBOSCH, CAPE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

111 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

r 

380 

297% 

Tube Investments 

J4Sp s 

, 1 

51 

28 

11% 

US Industries 

$27 


2 2 

156% 

52% 

Vickers 

S6p 

13 

45 

122% 

55 

Weir Group 

63p* 

1% 

8 7 

237% 

206 

Thos W Ward 

2l4p 


7 0 

353% 

142% 

Food, pharmaceutical* 

Allied Suppliers 245p 

19 

3 6 

55 

39% 

Assoc British Foods 50p 

: 1 

3 4 

52% 

30 

Assoc Fisheries 

47 %p* 

. 4% 

6 8 

101*4 

82% 

Avon Products 

$97% 

3% 

1 1 

270 

171% 

Bcecham Group 

267p 

2 

1 9 

230 

156 8 

Bcghin 

Fr 167 6 

2 4 

4 4 

242% 

158% 

Bovnl 

203p 


5 4 

62% 

46% 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ 

58p* 

% 

4 4 

88% 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 62p 

2% 

6 4 

50% 

44% 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$48% 

1% 

2 9 

8 86 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A 5 98 

0 04 


71% 

40*. 

Fitch Lovell 

66%p 

1% 

3 8 

44% 

39% 

General Foods 

$39% 

1% 

3 3 

35% 

31% 

General Mills 

$35% 

1 % 

2 S 

343 

284 

Glaxo 

330p 

II 

2 1 

44% 

34 

Helm 

$42% 

2% 

2 4 

191000 

126750 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 187500 . 

0 5 

45% 

32% 

Kraft 00 

$45% 

. 2% 


2560 

1674 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1881 

19 

0 9 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 3231 

> 361 


3505 

2680 

Nestld 

FrS 3480 

20 

1 9 

39% 

35% 

Pflacr 

$38*« 

% 


62*4 

56% 

Procter Gamble 

$61% 


2 3 

144% 

75 

Ranks-Hovts 

11 Ip 

3 

6 9 

230 

191 

Reckltt & Colman 

230p 

8% 

3 7 

5500 

3700 

Sandoi 

Fr S 4425 

. 25 

1 4 

62% 

26% 

Spiders 

32%p 



41 

29*4 

Swift 

$40% 



148 

119 

Tate ft Lyle 

I45p 

1 

6 9 

90 

63% 

Unlgate 

86p 

2 

4 5 

312% 

187% 

Unilever 

253%p 

2% 

3 8 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 104% 

- 3 1 

5 2 

181% 

114*4 

United Biscuits 

I57p 


4 3 



Motors, aerospace 



67% 

25% 

BLMC 

44p 

1% 

7 1 

24 

14*4 

Boeing 

$22% 



53% 

42% 

Caterpillar Tract 

$53% 

. 1% 

2 2 

31% 

25 

Chrysler 

$30% 

- 

1-9 

129-4 

84% 

Citroen 

Fr 101 / 

12 


430 

310% 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 352 

17% 

2 4 

147 

124 

Dunlop 

I4lp* 

. 1 

5 8 

3546 

2301 

Fiat 

L 2301 

165 

5 2 

S3 

47% 

Firestone Tire 

$53 

2 


63% 

54*. 

Ford 

$63 


1 8 

30 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

$27% 

% 


87% 

77% 

General Motors 

$87% 

■ % 

1-0 

34% 

29*. 

Goodyear 

$34% 

2% 

2 5 

228% 

123 

Hawker Siddelcy 

I58p 

2 

8 2 

221 

130 

Honda 

Y 179 

• 3 

5 0 

370 

135 

Komatsu 

Y 233 

8 

3 6 

14% 

9% 

Lockheed 

$11*4 

*3 


367 

156 

Lucas 

200p* 

, 12 

4 5 

12% 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 11% 

% 


38% 

21% 

McDonnell Douglas 

$34% 



1700 

1064 

Michelin ’B’ 

Fr 1385 


1 1 

209 

138 

Nissan Motor 

Y 209 

9 

3 8 

27% 

19% 

N Am Rockwell 

$26% 

% 


284-4 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr 245 9 

, S 9 

2 9 

3500 

2321 

Plrelli-Spa 

L 2420 

42 


47% 

1% 

Rolls-Royce 

I8%p 



141% 

78*4 

Smiths Indust 

I28p 

3 

4 3 

245 

160 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%230 

1 

3 5 

405 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 395 

10 

l 0 

41% 

33% 

United Aircraft 

$41% 

2% 


299% 

162% 

Volkswagen 

DM 186% 

12% 

so 

265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr 170 

. 1 

2 3 

41% 

30 

Westland 

4l%p 

, 6 

7 2 

67% 

42 

Wllmot-Breeden 

S8p 

6% 

5 2 



Office equipment. 

photographic 


560 

215 

Canon 

Y 264 

22 

2 8 

84 

72% 

Eastman Kodak 

$80% 

1% 

1-6 

656 

365 

Fuji Photo 

Y 467 

38 

1 6 

1750 

1352 

Gevaert Agfa 

Fr B 1675 

50 

J 6 

205% 

107% 

Gestetner 'A' 

Hip 

1 

2 0 

778 

372 

Nippon Optical 

Y 429 

31 

1 7 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti 

L 2435 

126 


199 

167% 

Ozalld 

I99p 

5 

3 0 

97% 

77% 

Polaroid 

$90% 

1 


871 

428% 

Rank 'A' 

820p* 

48 

1 1 

109*. 

85% 

Xerox 

SI02*. 

5% 

0 8 



Peper, publishing 




190 

122 

Borregaard 

Kr 122 

10 

6 5 

280 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I46p* 


6 9 

90 

57% 

Bunzl Pulp 

74p 

3 

5 6 

35*. 

23% 

Crown Zellerbach 

$35% 

2% 

3 4 

135 

102% 

DRG 

I23p* 

4 

5 8 

33% 

21*4 

MacMillan Bloedel 

$C26% 



55% 

11% 

McGraw Hill 

$21 

2 

2 9 

I48*. 

105 

New* of the World 

I3lp 

3 

7-2 

160 

80 

Pearson Longman 

lOBp* 

4 

4 6 

276% 

121 

Reed Int 

H7p 

5 

8 5 

400 

332% 

WH Smith ‘A’ 

4Q0p 

12 

3 0 

117% 

57% 

Thomson Org 

72p* 


9 7 



Property 




83*4 

49*. 

Capital ft Counties 

79p* 

9% 

2-7 

630 

425 

Hammenens 'A' 

605p 

17 

0-9 

148 

121 

Land Securities 

I44%p 

4% 

2 6 

80% 

51% 

LMS 

B0p* 


2 5 

149 

118% 

ME PC . 

I49p 

1% 

2 8 

226% 

141% 

St Martins 

224p 

6 

2-3 

615 

305% 

SG Immoblliare 

L 342 

II 

7 3 

128% 

79% 

Star (Gt Britain) 

M8%p* 

3 

4 2 

620 

375 

Stock Conversion 

472p 

51 

0 8 

104 

82% 

Trafalgar House 

I04p 

6% 

3-1 


Prices, 

1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

April 21. 
1971 

on 

April 

High 

Low 


week 

21 



Transportation 




36 

15% 

American Airlines 

$34% 

1 % 


183*4 

152 

Bril A Comm 

I57p 

$C70% 

- 1 

4 8 

72 

50% 

Canadian Pacific 



270 

97% 

Cunard 

I04p 

4 

4 8 

410 

334 

Furness Withy 

345p 

5 

4 3 

21 % 

13 

Greyhound 

$21% 

% 


1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

r 1560 

10 

2 6 

194% 

157 

KLM 

FI 192 

1 

4 2 

90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 86% 

% 

2 3 

125 

100 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I02p 

1 

6 8 

18% 

8 

Pan American 

$18% 

% 


206% 

146% 

P ft O Defd 

H9p 

1 

8 2 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

fr S 750 

38 

4 0 

26% 

10 

TWA 

$26% 

*4 


39 

12 % 

UAL 

$38*. 

% 




Stores 




539 

320 

Bljenkorf 

%429 1 

1 S3p 


4 2 

153 

130 

Boots Pure Drug 

- 6% 

2 8 

205 

158*4 

Brit Home 

205p 

9 

2 8 

192 

12 /% 

Burton Group 

I92p 

3 

2 8 

193 

101 % 

Debenhams 

I93p 

2 

5 2 

232% 

153 

Galeries Lafayette 

Ft 154 8 

- 1 8 


665 

292 

Galerias Precdos 

%295 


3 2 

233*4 

175 

Grau.n Warr 

21 Op* 

$31% 

4 

3-4 

38 

22 % 

Great Atlantic 


4 1 

312 

287 

GUS ‘A’ 

3l2p 

21 

3-2 

155 

118% 

House of Fraser 

I55p 

- 10 

4 6 

1080 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr B 2000 

45 

4 3 

192 

116 

Karstadt 

DM 388 


2 6 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

DM 277 

3 

3 3 

674 

444 2 

La Redoutc 

Fr 455 

1 

2 0 

375 

273 

La Rlnascentp 

L 273 


2 9 

1 37% 

18% 

Marcor 

$37% 

I*. 

2 1 

353 

292 

Marks ft Spem.rr 

353p 

24 

J 0 

358 

251 

Mltsukoshi 

Y 358 

20 

2 5 

4 30 

2 26 

Myer Emporium 

SA ? 42 

0 03 


123 

63 

Neckermann 

DM 109 

2 9 

1 8 

292 

I4S 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 145 

2 2 

2 8 

69% 

37% 

JC Penney 

$69% 

1 % 


221 

136 

Prmtemps 

Fr 146 1 

7 1 

1 3 

234 

176% 

Provid Clothing 
Sears ‘A’ 

228p 

3 

3 1 

161 

132% 

I60p 

$90% 

6 

1 9 

90*. 

51% 

Sears Roebuck 

>, 

1 5 

83*4 

51 

Testa Stores 

59p 


2 3 

112 

85% 

United Drapery 

112 p 

4 

4 5 

55% 

25*. 

Wool worth 

$53*. 

'« 

2 2 



Textiles 




50% 

31% 

Burlington 

$44% 


J 1 

112 % 

/o 

Carpets International 85p* 

6 

7 7 

58*4 

39% 

Coats Patons 

52 P 

1 Hp% 

% 

6 7 

151% 

98*. 

Courtaulds 

1 % 

6 0 

105 

91 

Dollfus-Mirg 

Fr 93 

2 

3 5 

40% 

32% 

English Calico 

40%p 

1 

6 2 

4135 

2210 

Snta Viscosa 

L 2210 

158 


56 

26 

Stevens. JP 

$34 


7 1 

98 

70 

Teijin 

Y 78 

4 

7 7 

167 

105 

Toray Ind 

Y 119 

6 

7 1 

56% 

37% 

Woolcombrrs 

49p 


3 0 



Tobacco. 




341 

265 

Brit Amor Tobacco 

3l3p 

13 

4 0 

120 

103% 

Gallahcr 

118p 

J 

8 1 

80 

64*. 

Imperial lobaccu 

74%p 

3% 

6 3 

68 % 

34% 

RJ Reynolds 

$64*. 





Utilities 




53% 

40*. 

Al ft T 

$49*. 

1 % 

5 2 

720 

630 

Chubu 

Y 715 

3 

7 0 

865 

670 

Chugoku 

Y 710 

5 

7 0 

35% 

22 % 

Cons Edison 

$27% 

•• 

6 7 

2735 

2220 

FBFS 

Fr B 2695 

40 

5 6 

1930 

1632 

Imerrom 

Fr B 1690 

15 

6 2 

795 

635 

Kansai Electric 

Y 793 

2 

6 3 

233% 

149% 

RWE 

DM 190 

1 % 

4 4 

720 

610 

Tokyo Fleetric 

Y 710 


7 0 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 92 


6 5 



Investment trusts 




197 

122 % 

Alliance Trust 

I90p 


3 0 

122 

83*. 

Atlas Electric 

f!7p 

1, 

3 2 

103% 

66 % 

BET Deferred 

*3P 

2 

5 4 

88 % 

48*. 

British Assets 

69p 

% 

2 1 

127 

88 

Cable ft Wireless 

I24%p 

1 

3 1 

141% 

95 

Foreign A Col 

I30%p 

’a 

2 2 

128 

85 

Globe Investment 

I2lp 

2 

3 0 

109% 

78*. 

Industrial A Gen 

I07%p 

1 % 

3 9 

52% 

33% 

Mercantile Inv 

47*.p 

FI 242% 


4 3 

246% 

200 % 

Robeco 

1 

4-8 

199 

158" 9 

Rolmco 

FI 192 4 

■ % 

1 0 

99% 

57% 

Witan Investment 

75p 

1 % 

2 3 



Multi-product, miscellaneous 



477 9 

340 

Air Liquide 

Fr 388 

7 1 

2 3 

1635 

1160 

BSN 

Fr 1160 

5 

1 6 

93*. 

66 % 

Bookers 

8 lp* 


7 0 

I58*. 

138 

British Match 

H2p 

1 

6 7 

58*4 

50*. 

British Oxygen 

Sip 

• % 

5 7 

92 

78% 

British Ropes 

«V 

3 

5 1 

41% 

28% 

Cope Allman 

39* *p 

1 

7-6 

198*4 

226% 

120 

117 

Dalgety 

De La Rue 

I43p 

HBp 

■ 1 

\°\ 

34*. 

15 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf ft Western 

$32 

1 % 

1-3 

30% 

9% 

$28% 

1 % 


57 - 

30 

Halliburton 

$54% 

% 

1 9 

300 

242*. 

Hays Wharf 

285p,< 

9 

1 9 

882 

735 

Hudson% Bay 

S£ 

* 6 

2 4 

65% 

30>t 

IT ft T 

1 % 

18 

299 

165 

265 

113 

Inchcape 

C Itoh 

296p 

Y ISO 

i-3 

3 4 

4-0 

28*. 

7% 

Llng-Temco-Vought 

$17*. 

*. 


37 

15% 

Litton Industries 

$29% 

1 % 


117 

71% 

Minnesota Mining 

$117 

1 2 % 

1 5 


Prices, 

High 

1970-71 

Lew 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
April 21. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

r 

159 

104 

Mitsubishi Shojl 

Y IS5 

2 

45 * 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 191 

1 

37 

160 

117% 

S Pesrson ft Son 

I60p 

M4 

3 6 

41% 

22*. 

TRW 

$41% 

tl% 


29 

17% 

Tenneco 

$28% 

f-% 


30 

7*. 

Textron 

$27*. 


3 2 

94% 

56*. 

Thomas Tilling 

90p* 

1 1 

4 0 

183% 

131% 

Turner ft Newell 

I62p 

1 4 

6 6 



Oil 




547 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr 527 

3 

2-5 

572*. 

342% 

BP 

448p» 

i 31 

4 7 

427% 

237*. 

Burmah Oil 

368p 

1 12 

4-4 

205% 

ISO's 

Cie Petroles 

Fr (55-9 

3 

4 1 

103-9 

60 1 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 89*» 

6 

4-5 

33% 

22*. 

Gulf Oil 

$28*. 

5% 

5-2 

59% 

36*> 

Mobil Oil 

$58% 

% 

4 1 

4000 

2004 

Pctrofina 

Fr B 3615 

i 115 

2 9 

33*. 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

$32*. 

% 


153% 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 150-3 

1-6 

4 8 

411% 

281% 

Shell Transport 

358p* 

1 20 

41 

62*i 

38 

Standard Oil (Calif.) $62% 

4 2% 

4-5 

66*. 

35*i 

Standard Oil (lndiana)$65% 

. 2% 

3 5 

81% 

51% 

Standard Oil (NJ) $80'* 

I 

4-7 

85 

SI 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $75% 

! 1 

3 6 

38% 

24 

Texaco 

$38% 

f 1% 

4-1 



Gold mines finance 



385 

275 

Anglo-American 

308p 


3 0 

330 

217% 

Charter Cons 

2l8p 

2 

3-4 

266% 

213% 

Cons Gold Fields 

234p 

1 5 

3 1 

987*. 

681% 

General Mining 

820* 

1 5 

5 7 

29 

12*4 

J'burg Cons 

£14% 

1 1% 

3-2 

720 

475 

OFSIT 

660p* 

40 

6 8 

750 

575 

Rand Selection 

630p 


1-9 

290*. 

187 

Union Corp 

196* 

• 6 

3 7 



Mines, metals 




29% 

20*. 

Alcan 

$C 22% 

% 


74 

47 

Alcoa 

$65% 

1 3*. 


3500 

2600 

Alusulsse 

Fr S 3030 

25 

2 6 

40 

29 

Amer Met Clim 

$34*. 

% 

4 1 

33% 

19*. 

Anaconda 

$22% 

% 

8-4 

262% 

87 

CAST 

91p 

7 

8-6 

302*. 

175 

Dc Beers Defd 

227p* 

1 

3 6 

71% 

53 

Delta Metal 

66p 

1 5 

7 0 

182% 

123% 

Falconbridge 

$C I48*i 

6', 


47% 

33% 

Inter Nickel 

$44', 

% 


315 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

230p 

47 

5 4 

56 

34% 

Kennecott 

$37', 

'» 

6 9 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

90p* 

, 2 

6 9 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

$A 3 58 

0 12 


595 

388 

Mctallgesellschaft 

DM420 

10 

2 2 

206 

172 1 

Pechlney 

Fr 178 1 

2 9 

5 1 

135 

82 1 

Punarroya 

Fr 80*. 

1 6 

4 1 

367*. 

128 

Potgictcrsrust Plat 

I80p 

. 22 

5 0 

37 

22*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$31% 

. 2% 

3 5 

352*1 

210 

RTZ 

248p* 

! 6 

2 4 

275 

115 

Roan Cons 

250p* 

; 18 

16 7 

987*« 

500 

Selection Trust 

S35p 

1 5 

30 

1965 

1682 

Union Miniere 

Fr B 1900 

20 

5 0 

5 24 

4 17 

Western Mining 

$A5 0B 

0 12 

0 2 

230 

147% 

Zamanglo 

I94p* 

i-4 




Plantations, etc 




297% 

207*. 

Consolidated Tea 

282p 

10 

10-6 

175% 

127*. 

Guthrie 

I72p* 

1 5 

8 7 

29 

20 

Highlands ft Low 

28%p 

*4 

9-6 

57*. 

33*. 

Jokal 

39p 

2 

12 8 

237*. 

190 

Longbourne 

206p 

24 

14 6 

19*4 

14*4 

Plantation Hldgs 

I8%p 

1 % 

10 7 


Mon«y Market Indicators 


Following a (all-back in thrue-months' United States Treasury 
bill rates (ascribed to technical factors). Eurodollar rates also 
eased a little this week Sterling rose a shade on balance 

B«nk Rate 6% (from 7%, 1/4/71) 


Deposit rates 

7 days’ notice: 

Clearing banks 

4 

Discount houses 

4% 

Local authorities 

3 months' fixed. 

6V7 

Local authorities 

6%-6% 

Finance houses 

7% 

Interbank rata 

7 days’ 

6% 

Treasury bills 

3 months* 

5*4 

Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notice 

4% 

3 months' 

5% 


Eurosterling deposits (In Ports) 

2 days’ notice 7*4 

3 months’ 8% 

Now York 

Treasury bill* 3-77 

Certs, of deposit 4 88 

Sterling: Spot rate 12-4194 
Forward discount 

(3 months') | v i* cents 


Forward cover (J months’) 
Annual ini. cost 2%*% 


Investment currency: 

Investment S 16% prem 


Covered arbitrage margins In favour of 

(3 months') Last week % Thu week % 


Treasury bids 


N. York *4 N. York 


Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans N. York I '*.4 N. York I'* 

dEurodol ler/Eurosterl ing Neutral London >14 

Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 days’) 

Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans London 1**4 London 2'u 

Eurodollar/Interbank London 1% London 2% 
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National Airlines flies daily non-stops to Miami with movies. * And from Miami to Houston, lb California. 
To all of Florida. Great connections to the Caribbean, Central and South America. No crowded New York air¬ 
ports. Leave London any day at the civilized hour of 10:40 and be in Miami by 14:55. Time for a sip, a dip, or a 
great connection to any place in the New Wprld. And National flies the only 747’s between Miami and Los An¬ 
geles and Miami and New York. For reservations, call your travel agent, or National Airlines at 01-629-8272. 

National honturt Amtriean Bxprtn, Barelateard, Cart* Blanch*, Own' CM, VA TP, nr awn card, and *uA. ’AvailaHn at nomnul ekarg. 


Tokyo 

Lows 

Us 


Tokyo is the world’s largest city. 
Big. Bustling. With bumper to 
bumper traffic. 

But where a lot of people stop and 
go relaxed. 

In a tough, powerfu^little, 
comfortable, economical, easy to 
handle, safe Toyota. 

As you can, too. 

Because a Toyota is backed by 
worldwide research, modern 
manufacturing methods and 
computer-quick after sales service. 
And Toyota international love. 


Hay;- '«. t - 


TOYOTA 


If you are In Tokyo, Japan, the man to see is 
Mr. S. Mlyata, your Toyota dealer. He, can 
fell you about our extensive brake tests (see 
small photo). Result? Your Toyota will 
drive superbly well In any city. In the world. 
Safely. 
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We fly your way 


MUMMY* 
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It works so yvett 


■™, !We f ve proved it with our flights 


f!! into Johannesburg from the U K. 
and Continent. People love them. 

Because we go direct* With no 
connection-catching. No baggage fuss. v 
Or long waiting hours at terminals. 

Just a relaxing flight straight there. 

From 10 major European cities. 18 times a week. 

Our New York flight's direct too. 

And just as popular Every Mortday. we go 
south through Rio. Then straight across the 
Atlantic into Johannesburg. Where two 
.direct flights from Sydney, Australia 
arrive every Thursday and Saturday. 


£SAA7600/4 
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America’s other army 

The latest recruits to the pro¬ 
test movement are Vietnam 
veterans. That means that Mr 
Nixon’s having trouble with 
the conscript army he’s trying 
to pull out of Asia, as well as 
with Congress, page 15. The 
mood oA Capitol Ilill last 
weekend, page 49. 


That tribunal 

A Tribunal of Inquiry is a 
draconian method of getting 
at the truth, and on the face 
of it there seems to be no 
great national scandal to 
unearth in the V and G affair. 
The tribunal should be closely 
watched to ensure no inno¬ 
cent person suffers, page 17. 
But Whitehall could still have 
acted sooner to close V and G 
down, page 79. 


, - ' . ^ ' -vi 

‘ - 


What third airport? 

Will it ever be built at Foul¬ 
ness, now the Government has 
admitted London has enough 
airport space to last well into 
the 1980s?, page 63. 


Up and up 

It’s London pacing Wall Street 
now in a heady race, page 84. 



Duvaliers under the skin 

Haiti may have been'the worst 
of the lot, but the main thing 
wrong with it can be found in 
a lot of other countries, page 
18. Jugoslavia is the one 
marxist country trying to 
escape from the disaster of 
over-concentration of power, 
page 19. Jcan-Claude takes 
over Papa’s inheritance, page 
45- 



Is it worth its Salt ? 

Why those missile talks are 
still stuck, page 20. 



Marina arrives 


The average driver wants an 
average car and British Ley- 
land has launched the most 
average of them all. It should, 
praise be, make a lot of 
money, page 65. 
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South Africa 

Sir —Mr Kenneth Hilbom (Letters, April 
10th) attempts to demonstrate that the 
black people of South Africa, enjoy con¬ 
tinually rising living standards and educa¬ 
tional opportunities. Dammit, what more 
does the kaffir expect ? What he does not 
stress is the colonial, patronising attitude 
which is destroying whatever good the 
Nationalist government is doing. 

More important, he does not stress the 
crucial aspect of relativity : certainly 
African wages have risen and are higher 
than in most other countries of this con¬ 
tinent ; yet the concept of relativity can 
be illustrated by citing the wages of two 
waiters, one white, one black, working in 
the same hotel. Not only did the white 
waiter, who was comparatively inexperi¬ 
enced, earn 30 rand more a month in 
basic salary, but the tips he received were 
also far greater than his African counter¬ 
part s. This wage differentiation has notice¬ 
able effects on respective living standards: 
an extremely high percentage of Africans 
living in the township of Soweto, near 
Johannesburg, have no electricity or gas; 
one cannot say the same for the Europeans. 
In addition, the frequently lauded notion 
of greater educational opportunities has 
to be laid bare. Granted that these oppor¬ 
tunities do exist, what is that educated 
African meant to do with his education ? 
Clearly an ideal preparation to be a 
cleaner—or perhaps his vocation might 
turn out to be an overworked and under¬ 
paid lawyer in a remote district of the 
Transkci : if he’s really lucky, he might 
be able to win five rand by picking up Mr 
Vorster’s golf balls when he opens new 
courses. 

It is hard not to become agitated and 
bitter after seeing the situation at first hand. 
It 'is harder still to produce an alternative 
system that has a reasonable chance of 
success in abolishing the present racial 
oppression of the African. One realises 
that the civilisation gap is enormous : one 
appreciates the difference of the cultures ; 
but what one cannot, and must not, 
tolerate is the hypocrisy and pretentious¬ 
ness of the present set-up that under a 
guise of equal but separate racial develop¬ 
ment the African is exploited as much as 
he always has been. Finally, the muddy 
waters clear, and it becomes apparent that 
apartheid in South Africa has become a 
catchphrase, and an object for unoccupied 
people to fire their cannons at. Certainly 
let the thoorists pick up their pens; but 
let them realise that is all they are doing. 
—Yours faithfully, William J. Bailhache 
Johannesburg 


The war for Asia 

Sir —While it can be said with a large 
degree of accuracy (April 17th) that the 
western powers have no definite policy 
for southern Asia, it is more difficult to 
assert whether the countries in the region 
will welcome'one that is conceived by the 
western powers themselves. The countries 
in south-east Asia, in the face of the poli¬ 
tical withdrawal of British troops from 
east of Suez and the American withdrawal 
from Vietnam (pending the success of 
Vietnamisation), have shown an increasing 
interest in the desirability of die mainten¬ 
ance of a neutral south-east Asia guaran¬ 
teed by the great powers, including 
communist China. Two of* the region’s 
leaders, the prime minister of Malaysia, 
Tun Abdul Razak, and Singapore’s prime 
minister, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, have shown 
their willingness to accept diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union and other 
communist countries. 

An explanation of the increasing interest 
of the two small Commonwealth states 
in closer relations with Russia and 
the eastern communist countries can 
be sought in Britain’s foreign policy 
towards these states m particular and 
southern Asia in general. The withdrawal 
of British troops has necessarily imposed 
a strain on Malaysia's and Singapore's 
economy which ultimately leads to a reduc¬ 
tion in the amount allocated for economic 
development for quite some time in the 
future. Britain’s desire to join the common 
market has further strengthened the belief 
that Britain intends to be more concerned 
with Europe, leaving Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore no alternative but to seek new outlets 
for trade and possibly aid. 

Another major step in Russia's Indian 
Ocean policy became apparent last week 
with the announcement of the surprise 
package to beleaguered Ceylon in the form 
of air support, Russian military equipment 
and military experts. Russia has certainly 
been prompted to take this action to over¬ 
shadow Britain’s meagre help and to under¬ 
mine Britain’s prestige. Any conclusion is 
a matter of speculation, but there is 
increasing evidence of the intensification 
of Russian interest in the region, and unless 
Britain is willing to change its policy of 
withdrawal the vacuum is likely to be 
filled by either the Russians or the Chinese, 
but most likely the Russians.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Nordin bin Baharuddin 

London, SWi 


Malaysia 

Sir —Mr Lim Guan Leong (Letters, April 
10th) 'is entitled to his opinion on the 
western press. Personally, I know the May, 
1969, riot in Kuala Lumpur was started, 
not/by the "bad” Malays, as Mr Lim 
alleged, but by over-jubilant Chinese sup¬ 
porters of the Democratic Action party. 
It is not unusual for the western press to 
support economically dominant groups in 
its reports. I observe this to be the case 
with what was once the Biafra revolt and 
the present Middle East situation, where 


the baddies are always the Arab guerrillas 
(never Palestinian nationalists) and the 
goodies are always Israeli nationalists 
(never Jewish Zionists). 

Of course, the western press reporters 
will always claim to be most objective, 
even when they are ignorant of indigenous 
people's aspirations. Even The Economist 
falls into the conventional wisdom of 
labelling the Malays as lazy and Dr 
Mahathir as the extremist Malay racists’ 
apologist (Survey, January 30th). The facts 
are that the Malays are the oppressed (by 
big British business in collaboration with 
Chinese and Malay civil servants) and that 
Dr Mahathir is a realist, a nationalist and 
the Enoch Powell of the Malays. Long live 
Dr Mahathir!—Yours faithfully, 

London, NW 6 Junid bin Haji Saham 

Europe 

Sir —Mr David Green (Letters, April 17th) 
answers my letter by saying that “ the 
vital matter of sovereignty in the common 
market seems still to be unclear." 

May I suggest that when Germany's 
Leber plan to favour rail transport of 
goods was banned by the commission it 
was quite clear that Brussels, not Bonn, 
governed Germany in this vital matter. 
Likewise, when, this February, France was 
ordered to change its controls on foreign 
investment, it was quite clear that Brussels, 
not Paris, governed France in this no less 
vital matter. 

Would 100,000 fanners have come from 
all over the common market to Brussels 
this March if it were not the case that it 
was there, and not in their national 
capitals, that the power resided ? Does 
Mr Green welcome the day when British 
people also will have to take their pleas, 
for the first time in history, to a foreign 
capital, and risk being gunned down, as 
the farmers were ?— Yours faithfully, 
Ilford _ K. T. Moore 

Welfare and inflation 

Sir—M r Arthur Seldon, of the Institute 
of Economic Affairs, states that (Letters, 
April 3rd) “ as economists we persist in 
believing that demand is meaningless if 
not measured in terms of price." My first 
reaction is to say : tkank God we are not 
all economists; my second, as I was 
trained to be one, is to question a little 
further. Granted a drowning man would 
give his right arm to be saved, that is’ his 
"price." Is it suggested that those with 
nothing, or no money, do not in, plain 
human terms " demind" our help ? Qr 
are we back to the d aigumenti that of 
course we must provide a free service for 
the really unfortunate but that all others 
must pay ? And when has a poor-law 
means-tested service at that level ever 
offered a fair, equal deal ? 

Our society has nearly got to the point 
of agreeing that the price we must pay 
for the freedom of knowing that the 
demand of those in real need will be freely 
met by the best help society can afford j 
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true demand will be met at a 'price wc 
pay collectively. What we need to do now 
is to increase the efficiency of this service, 
not to allow the best practitioners to opt 
out. 

At a time of relative economic difficulty, 
it is not surprising that it is more difficult 
to preserve this principle; people look to 
their personal interests, and we are all 
ready to gamble on the lives of others, if 
not on our own. Perhaps this is sound 
economics to the IEA ?—Yours faithfully, 
G. Brian Stapleton 
Buea, West Cameroon 

Sir —How right is Mr Arthur Scldon 
(Letters, April 3rd) to attack tihe concept 
that the 41 social wage ” is accepted by 
the wage-earners as part of their living 
standard. Every trade union claim, be it 
the teachers*, the Union of Postal Workers’ 
in their strike advertisements, or the union 
evidence to the Wilbcrforcc inquiry, refers 
to 14 take home pay ” as if this is the only 
wage of consequence to the worker. Com¬ 
pulsory national insurance is treated like 
taxation as a resented lowering of living 
standards. 

The working man is well aware that his 
actual benefits in the social services, in 
return for his taxation and compulsory 
insurance, bring less satisfaction, because of 
a lack of choice, than would the same 
money invested by him in private insurance 
schemes. Two-thirds of the total value of 
state benefits go to families where tax 
payments arc at least equal to the value 
of benefits received. What is required to 
improve consumer choice in housing, 
pensions, insurance, education and medical 
care is to allow, through reduced taxation, 
the majority of the wage earners to provide 
for their own security needs whilst pro¬ 
viding, by a generous reserve income tax or 
vouchers, for those whose income, for what¬ 
ever reason, falls below a certain level. 

44 Choice in Welfare 1970 ” was 
important because it showed that a growing 
majority of people are prepared for such 
a radical change of emphasis in our society. 
—Yours faithfully, Rhodes Boyson 

Enfield, Middlesex 


A real incomes policy 

Sir —You make an unstated assumption 
(April 24th) that a wagcs/prices freeze 
must come into force on the date of its 
ipnouncement. Why should not the 
ernment announce in July a total 
} on prices starting in October ? From 
tht'^mc date in October, wage settle¬ 
ment^ might be restricted to an annual 
h#*sc of 3 per cent. Such an arrange¬ 
ment would have advantages over a 
straight freeze on both the wages and 
ugjccs fronts. 

1 . 1 . It would not be grossly unfair as 
(etween those employees who had just 
Received—and those who would just miss 
j*pa wage increase. Those whose settlement 
XVR) due would have three months to 
Ifpatch agreement with their employers. At 
the same time, employers would be 


encouraged to resist unfair claims by 
holding out until the deadline. 

2. It would allow—indeed encourage— 
firms to raise prices immediately to a level 
which would bring a fair return on assets, 
and which would ensure funds for capital 
investment. However, firms which could 
not thereafter achieve a 3 per cent 
annual increase in productivity would see 
their profit margins eaten away. 

This arrangement might be supplemented 
by a system to allow additional wage 
increases (with corresponding price rises) 
to deserving sections of the labour force. 
These could be agreed between the 
Government, TUG and OBI, subject to 
a statutory annual limit of, say, £500 
million. This would confront the unions 
with the task of deciding collectively 
which of their members were relatively 
underpaid. 

Ultimately, this scheme could give way 
to a new order in which both wages and 
prices were completely frozen for nine 
months of each year.—Yours faithfully, 
Godaiming, Surrey R. D. Lloyd Thomas 


Ulster 

Sir —Mr Anthony Cowdy (Letters, April 
17th) protests too much—all honour to 
him. But the perfect cop-out for the British 
Government, and for concerned 
individuals throughout the United King¬ 
dom, is the fantasy that a large body of 
moderate trans-religionists exists in Ulster. 
If that were so, the gallant Alliance party, 
for which Mr Cowdy is a spokesman more 
sophisticated than it deserves, could be 
relied upon to shoulder the burden. But 
it’s not true. The danger of the apparent 
reasonableness of voices like Mr Cowdy’s 
is that they may provide the British 
Government, yet again, with an excuse for 
evading its responsibilities. If direct rule is 
postponed Britain will buy a little time, 
and reap a terrible harvest.—Yours 
faithfully, Tony Firth 

Glasgow 

Sir —Your correspondent, Mr E. R. F. 
Southgate (Letters, April 10th), suggests 
pulling out of Northern Ireland and then 
treating all Irishmen like other foreigners. 
Northern Ireland is, however, constitution¬ 
ally part of the United Kingdom, and any 
change in its status requires the agreement 
of Stormont. It would be possible to pull 
out physically, but it would probably be 
legally, impossible to withhold the subsi¬ 
dies and welfare payments paid to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. In any case, 
it would hardly benefit Britain’s position 
to do a UDI in reverse. 

It would also be very unwise to pro¬ 
voke the D&il deliberately. We have much 
to be thankful for in the restrained and 
moderate response from Dublin over the 
past three years. To abrogate the Irish 
treaties unilaterally would throw away all 
we have gained from the political courage 
and ability of Jack Lynch.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, W. K. Stead 

Falmouth, Cornwall 


Inquest without a verdict 

Sir —You criticise us for taking so long 
to produce 44 The British General Election 
of 1970” (Books, April 17th). The facts 
are otherwise : typescript (incomplete) 
received November 9, 1970 ,* finished 

copies at warehouse Marrh 16, 1971 ; 
publication April 15, 1971.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, T. M. Farmilof. 

London, WC2 Macmillan 


They're changing guard 

Sir —You suggested (April 10th) that 
tourists should be encouraged to see the 
Changing of the Guard. I hope you realise 
that from October to May those splendid 
scarlet uniforms arc covered by drab blue- 
grey greatcoats and that all those pretty 
postcards and pictorial advertisements are 
going to delude foreigners into believing 
that they will see the Guards in scarlet 
in January and February. The Department 
of Trade will soon receive complaints 
from disappointed visitors who will feel 
that Her Majesty has contravened the 
Trade Descriptions Act.—Yours faithfully, 
London, Wn Philip Dosse 


Parallels? 

Sir —Mr T. Peter Burgess (Letters, March 
27th) expressed the hope that “ the simi¬ 
larity between the recently bankrupt Penn 
Central Company and the British Steel 
Corporation extends no further than to 
corporate symbolism.” I am sure that the 
feelings of Mr Burgess are avidly shared 
by the depositors of the Security Pacific 
Bank.--Yours faithfully, Rohr Stovel 
Montreal 



Penn Central British Steel Security Pacific 

Company Corporation Bank 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review Service 
Every quarter, 70 reviews cover 150 countries 

Algeria 

Nationalisation of French oil interests 
and an end to France's special trading 
relationship are the latest moves in 
the 18-month-old Franco-Algerian oil 
negotiations. Their probable economic 
effects are analysed in the ElU’s 
latest QER. 

An annual subscription to one review (4 
issues and an Annuel Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). Air mail postage extre. Single copies 
£3 (US$9) each. Details from the Subscription 
Dept. 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 

137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels Tsl. 38-29-30 
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10 ways in which the 
Whies Consultant Contractor Service 
can give you abetter building, 
with a higher value, in less time. 


It cuts out the lengthy and costly competitive tendering process. 


2 

It gives your Quantity Surveyor the use of our computerised costing 
techniques to gain tighter control over costs than he has ever had before. 

3 

The same computerised estimating techniques enable your Architect 
to compare different materials ana construction methods very fast, 
and to find the most efficient for the job. ^ 

4 

Because Architect, Quantity Surveyor, Engineer and Contractor all 
work as a team from the word go, all problems can be solved at the 
design stage. 

g Following from this, efficient pre-contract planning means fewer 

problems on site, and far faster construction. 

6 

It also means a great reduction in maintenance and go-back problems 
after the building has been handed over. 

*7 Because we build and plan very fast, we offset the effects of cost 

/ inflation—currently running at a staggering 1% per month. 

8 

Because Wates are very big buyers, we can get our steel and other 
materials at very favourable rates. 

^ By constructing the hidden parts of the building as efficiently and 

economically as possible, we enable money to be spent where it will 

S create the highest possible value. 

10 

Because we commit ourselves to a fixed price at the start of the job, 
and charge no extras, we make very sure we build fast, plan properly, 
and get the building right first time. 


We are not talking about selling you an off-the-peg, stock design 
building. We are talking about working with your professional 
advisers to give you the building you want as fast and efficiently 
as it can be done. 

If you’d like to discuss it in more detail, please ring 
Andrew Wates at 01-764 5000, or drop him a line at 1260 London Kd, 
Norbury, London, S.W.16 

Wates. The Consultant Contractor. 
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The new ICL 
a weekend’s work and 


FRIDAY NIGHT 



1. Gradually the role of the computer is 
evolving. Less and less the mysterious electronic 
mathematician, firmly fixed in one place, it’s 
becoming more and more the problem-solver 
and the source of information, accessible to 
anyone from almost any distance. To meet the 
changing needs of business, ICL’s 1900 series 
has itself evolved. 

Now we bring you the 1900 ‘S’ series of 
computers. You could buy one complete or, if 
you owned an ‘A’ processor already, we could 
transform it in almost every case into an ‘S’ 
machine over a weekend: while you rest, we work. 

This is a logical progression of our policy 
of safeguarding your investment in the 1900 
series, the most successful range of computers 
in this country. 



2. With certain limitations, those ‘A’ series 
processors with corresponding ‘S’ series 
models can be enhanced on-site. In which form, 
they get through something like 50% more 
work. In this original way, the major part of the 
customer’s hardware investment is 
preserved. 

The latest version of GEORGE 3 is also 
available. An important part of the ‘S’ series is 
some new communications equipment. There’s 
a 30-character per second terminal printer, a 
new video terminal and a new front end 
processor called a 7903. 

The 1901A itself can now be transformed 
into a terminal, storing and transmitting 
information for processing by a larger remote 
machine. 
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helps you to build your house with 
Aluminium window and door frames 
“FEMMUNKAS”, Ornamented glass, wire glass, 
marble, “ELZETT”, Locks and padlocks. Sanitary 
goods “F1M”, etc. 




helps you to furnish your home with 

Alupret quick cooker, Household Aluminium ware 

“Alufix”, Household Glassware “Pannonglas”, etc. 





helps you to have a splendid time with 
“FALCON” Handtools/Hobby—and camping 
goods/Underwater equipment/Sporting and hunting 
guns “FEG’VSporting and hunting ammunition 
“NIKE” at World Exhibition of Hunting, Budapest, 
27th August to 30th September, 1971 

\ FERUNION 

I Hungarian Trading Company 
I for Technical Goods, Budapest, P.O.B. 612 
W Export—Import HUNGARY 


0*1 


jtp, : 



ISTITVTO BANCARIO ITALIANO 

Capital: Lire 10,000,000,000 Reserves: Lire 4,563,379,061 
Registered address and Head Office in Milan 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 



Lire 

Lire 

Cash and money at call with other Institutions 

89,163,477.384 

Securities held: 



(a) Stale securities 

19,475.804,928 


(b) Bonds and shares 

41,199,440,250 

60,675,245,178 

Contangos 


7,056,780,321 

Portfolio 


27,063,737,075 

Account 1 folders. 



(a) Secured 

12.720.359,544 


(b) Ordinary 

242,936.753,294 

255,657,111,838 

Correspondents 


55.591.498,763 

Sundry Debtors 


4,724.043,110 

Real Estate 


6,998.191.165 

Movables and installations 


2,261,247,541 

Bills for collection 


12,953,862,753 

Staff Severance Fund (investments) 


421,064.276 

Acceptances, endorsements, sureties, opening 


of credits and other guarantees 


171,221,872,867 



69J.788.I32.27I 

Memo accounts 


192.335,757,817 


TOTAL 

Lire 886.123.890.088 


Fiduciary Deposits 111,0 

Current accounts 362,91 

Dank drafts 

Assignors Bills for Collection 
Sundry Creditors 
Carned over to next year 
Staff Severance Fund 
Sinking Fund 

(a) Real Hstate 1,0; 

(b) Movables and installations 1,1 

(c) Movables and installations reserve F 

Equity capital 10,0( 

Ordinary reserve 1,5' 

Extraordinary reserve 2,5! 

Extraordinary reserve (Art. 29 of the 

Company Statute) 3i 

Specifically earmarked reserves 
Variations in values fund 
Year’s profit 

Balance from previous year 
Acceptances, endorsements, sureties, opening 
of credits and other guarantees 

Memo accounts 


1.305,715 

7,283,491 

7,287,757 

). 000.000 

7,978,686 

1,277,450 


LIABILITIES 


474,043,407,092 

4,906,895,552 

12,785,901,277 

8,629,213,073 

784.487.565 

4,145,791,469 


2,289,876,961 


TOTAL I.ire 


14.460,293,943 

515,425.597 

4,966,875 

171,221.872,867 

693,788,132,271 

192,335,757,817 

886.123.890.088 
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Prudential 


£££££££££££££££££££££££££££££ 


Increased 
premium income 
in all Branches 


Salient points from the annual statement for 1970 of 
the chairman, Mr. K. A. USherwood: 

Ordinary Branch new annual premium income 
increased to £16 millions at home, and £8 millions 
overseas. 

Single premiums and annuity considerations rose to 
£7J millions at home, and £3J millions overseas. 

jj* Substantial new business from Pru-Trust Life Bonds 
- single premium assurances linked to our Unit 
Trust-and from Pru-Plus Investment Plan-a special 
high yield 10 year endowment assurance. 

Industrial Branch annual premium income from new 
business was £15 millions-an increase of 8% on 
the previous year. 

jje Total premiums collected in this Branch in 1970 
amounted to no less than £88 millions. 

Rates of reversionary bonuses on assurances main¬ 
tained at 3*25% in the Ordinary Branch, and 2*60% 
in the Industrial Branch. 

Terminal bonuses payable at higher rates on 
assurances becoming claims before April 1972. 

Premium income in the General Branch expanded by 
more than 15%, and exceeded £50 millions for the 
first time. Net surplus of £784,000 achieved in this 
Branch-lower than previous year, due to under¬ 
writing loss on motor business. 

Major advances in computer use, and in work 
methods, have helped to offset increased costs. 

jje Total dividends 3*20p per share as against 2*94p 
per share on a comparable basis for previous year. 


REVIEW OF RESULTS 
(Life and General Branches) 

New annual premium 
income (Life Branches) 
Total premium income 
and considerations ... 
Investment income ... 
Balance sheet value 

of assets. 

Market value of assets 


\ M 


1969 

£m 

36-7 

286*5 

140*3 

2145-2 

2626*4 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 



2295-0 

26909 


THE 12-WEEK 
MONEY-MAKING 
COURSE 


Many people are making 
money from stocks and shares. 
So can you. You don’t have 
to be well-connected or even 
rich (a mere £50 capital is 
enough to start with). The 
secret is in knowing the whole 
art of investment; what to do 
and w hen to do it. This you 
can learn quickly and simply. 

How? 

A group of successful, 
qualified accountants, 
stockbrokers, professional 
investors and financial writers 
have pooled their know ledge 
to produce a highly 
recommended corres¬ 


pondence course “The Art of 
Investment”. They show you, 
simply and practically, how to 
deal confidently in stocks and 
shares, how to build your own 
portfolio, how to buy and sell 
so that you come out ahead of 
2 million other investors. A 
course so practical that you 
can almost earn as you learn. 
No single text book or even 
combination of text books can 
give you the expert guidance 
of this unique home-study 
course. Send for the free full 
details in order that you may 
judge for yourself. 

In 12 weeks time you can be 
profitably dealing in 
stocks and shares. 



I want to learn how to make money in stocks and shares. 
Please send me - without obligation - full details. 

□ I depend on investment for some income 

□ Capital gains are my main objective 

Name- 

Address____ 


Reliance School of Investment, 4/S Copthall Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Japanese 

Efficiency 

and Courtesy~with 

American appeal! 

We’ve just opened our first branch 
outside the U .S. A. in the City of London. 

And for good reason too. 

We arc interested in the 
Eurocurrency market and London 
being the financial centre it is, was the 
obvious place to start. 

From now on we’ll be delighted to 
handle all your Euro-activities for you. 

We can provide off-shore financing 
for Japanese and American orientated 
and overseas companies interested 
in expanding their activities into the 
international market, and participate 
in, or organise syndicated loans. 

Acting as trustee and/or paying 
agent for foreign (Euro) currency 
bonds and depositary for bearer 
depositary receipts. 

Of course, all this is in addition to 
our normal services as an international 
bank. 

Efficiency and courtesy. 

Bank ofTokyoTrust Company 

In Now York) 

VV 

Member o f the Bank of Tokyo Group 

20/24 Moorgatc, London EC 2 R 6DH. 

Tel: 01-638 8931 . 

Cable Address: Tokyotrust London E.C. 2 . Telex: 88478 J 
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PROPERTY 


OFFICES 
TO LET 

CHELSEA 

10,000 SQ. FT. Entire floor. All amenities. New 
development. 

MILLBANK 

8,100 SQ. FT. Entire floor. Exceptional building. 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 

7,650 SQ. FT. Entire floor. New building. Air 
conditioning. Parking. 

CROMWELL ROAD 

5,895 SQ. FT. 4 floors. Lift and C.H. 

BERKELEY SQUARE 

2,500 SQ. FT. Self-contained unit. Modern 
building. All amenities. 

BOND STREET 

2,500 SQ. FT. Third floor. Well maintained 
building. 

CAXTON STREET 

1,300 SQ. FT. Entire floor. Modern building. 
Car space. 

SEVENOAKS 

4,000 SQ. FT. Modern building. All amenities. 
Lease for sale. 

WORCESTER PARK 

5,750 SQ. FT. New building. All amenities. 

HENDON 

8,000 SQ. FT. Office building .on two floors. 
Freehold £100.000. 

GLASGOW 

6/42,000 SQ. FT. New development. All 
amenities. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONCERNING ABOVE 
AND ALL OTHER AVAILABLE OFFICE ACCOM¬ 
MODATION APPLY 


Hampton & Sons I 


01-493 8222 6 Arlington Street S.W.1 Telex 25341 



A rare opportunity to purchase a large level 
industrial tract in the Sydney Metropolitan area. 
Situated in the midst of a large labour pool in an 
area of rapidly increasing land values. The land is 
offered as one parcel although a fully developed 
subdivision surveyed and pegged with tar-sealed 
roads, kerbed, guttered and well drained has 
been approved. 


Jl’icrlaar'ci Ellis 


6-10 Bruton St.. London W1.01 4997151 
56 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia 
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We happen to know. It's one of the things 
our world-wide construction work has taught us. 

As leaders of a joint venture of international 
construction companies, we are forging ahead with 
the mile long submerged tube tunnel under 
Hong Kong Harbour. This £18 75 million contract 
is scheduled to provide the Island's first link with 
the mainland by September 1972 . 

We are Richard Costain, Britain's foremost 
overseas Civil Engineering Contractor. Nearly half 
our £100 million turnover is carried out overseas, 
so naturally we have tremendous international 
knowledge as well as technical skill and vast 
resources. International financing, differing 
climates and terrains, customs and laws have all 
become part of our experience. 

Wherever and whatever the project—civil 
and mechanical engineering, building construction, 
dredging or mining, we translate it into reality with 
the utmost efficiency. 

This is what the international language of 
Costain means. 


a * * * * n ± 1 - * 4 it* * jl « m * * t * '4 
O-* t* W f V*J|Ll4i il'inu - 4 M-H ll 

- K* * 4 A A 

M* A*** 

4 ****** if*. 4 <4 At lift i» iftt&'f *4* flit * 

* ■*!♦*** 4 f 2 toll*. 

1 ♦! if |*I * W fit ■* A 4) ft % 1*4 t 
it*A4 mI«4IL*4*J|i fcu 



Costain spoken here 


Client The Cross-Harbour Tunnel Company Consulting Engineers Scott Wilson Kirkpatnck tk Partners, Freeman Fox A Partners 



Richard Coslain Lid, 111 Westminster Bridge Road, London SEl.Telephone 01-928 4977Telex Na London 22347 
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America's other army 


Washington has seen bigger and much less peaceable 
protest rallies than the mammoth picnic that took place 
in the spring sunshine on Capitol Hill last Saturday. 
What probably worried President Nixon just as much 
as the size of the crowd was the part that Vietnam war 
veterans played in the demonstrations that led up to the 
monster parade up Pennsylvania Avenue and will 
splutter on like a string of firecrackers over the next 
week. The spectacle of several hundred embittered young 
men chucking their campaign medals like tiddlywinks 
at the statue of John Marshall in front of Congress is 
not easy to shrug off, even if they represented only a 
microscopic proportion of the million or so Americans 
who have muddied their combat boots in Indochina 
(sec page 49 ). It may be that the American generals 
brought that particular bit of guerrilla theatre on 
themselves by passing out some decorations like confetti. 
But the problem, of course, goes deeper. The men in 
their mid-twenties who threw away their medals and 
later hurtled through public buildings and Senate offices 
to enact their mock My Lai massacres were a symptom 
of the canker at the heart of the conscript army that the 
Americans committed to Asia. 

The Vietnamese communists do not have to be told 
that a conscript army is bound to mirror the divisions 
in the society from which it is taken. Since 1968 , the 
North Vietnamese have used the Paris peace talks as 
a propaganda forum. Over the past fortnight they have 
timed their military operations in Indochina to chime 
in with the protest rallies in America. And on Monday 
the Vietcong delegation in Paris issued a remarkable 
statement specifically directed at America’s reluctant 
soldiers. The statement played upon friction between 
officers and conscripts and between negroes and whites 
in the American forces, and urged soldiers opposed to 
the war to lay down their arms or defect. On the same 
day the Vietcong broadcast a military directive instruct¬ 


ing its men “ not to attack American servicemen who, 
individually or in groups, oppose the war, struggle for 
repatriation or resist their commanders’ orders” and to 
give special treatment to prisoners who are found to 
be carrying “ documents hostile to the war.” No doubt 
that will encourage the current boom in underground 
army news sheets. At present there are probably at most 
only a couple of dozen Americans fighting with the 
communists, and the others who really want to take on 
the system will still probably prefer to hold out until 
they get back to New York or San Francisco. 

Some observers have drawn the conclusion from all 
this that the American army in Vietnam has become 
mutinous and drug-ridden and has long lost its will 
to fight. It has certainly become an increasingly reluctant 
army, and many of those who belong to it are moving 
in an agonising moral limbo. Things began to go sour 
when conscripts were first brought in to fight what the 
Americans originally hoped would turn out to be a 
speedy, and basically professional, counter-insurgency 
operation. The Vietnam experience has shown just how 
hard it is for a democracy to use a conscript army in a 
controversial war in which the nation’s survival is not 
directly at stake. Ironically, the problem is aggravated 
by Mr Nixon’s schedule for troop reductions. Nobody 
wants to be the last man killed in battle, and there is 
a natural tendency to steer clear of the real fighting 
as the units are pulled out. Some of the officers who 
resisted that tendency have been murdered by grenades 
lobbed at them by their own men. It all comes back 
to what the leader of the anti-war ex-servicemen, 
Lieutenant John Kerry, said to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee about “ the big nothing war ”— 
the feeling, as General Sherman put it in a very different 
context, that “ the glory is all moonshine ” and that 
the risks are not worth the goals. 

Most people who feel that way have felt like it for 
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a long time. Maybe that is why many of the demonstrators 
were not talking (as they were talking in the protest 
season of 1969) as if they thought they could end the 
war tomorrow, but more as if they had settled in 
to wait out a long winter of discontent. During the 
big rally their calmness and the reasonableness of many 
of the speeches won them sympathy ; that could not 
be said for some of the gestures that followed, like 
the four-hour traffic jam that was set up along the 
New Jersey Turnpike and was hardly likely to win the 
hearts of middle-class fathers out for a weekend drive. 

The big question is whether the latest demonstrations 
have helped to tilt the political balance that little bit 
further that could make all the difference. The fact 
that Congress, rather than the White House, was the 
target is very important. And the timing was significant 
too. Senator Fulbright’s hearings on the Indochina war 
are on again, and some of the resolutions that the 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will 
be chewing over are pretty powerful medicine. There is 
the Hatfield-McGovem amendment, which calls for a 
complete withdrawal from Vietnam by the end of the 
year, and Senator Javits’s proposal to curb the powers 
of the President to make war. There has been a steady 
drift of opinion against the war in both houses of 
Congress ever since the Senate voted almost unanimously 
for the Gulf of Tonkin resolution in 1964. It is just 
possible now that the anti-war lobbies can rally enough 
support to set a deadline for American disengagement. 
But there are many people in Congress who, however 
much they dislike the war, do not want to take the 
responsibility for a premature disengagement that might 
be followed by the collapse of South Vietnam and 
leave them open to the charge of having lost the war. 
It is still more likely that, if it comes to the crunch, 
Mr Nixon will find enough sympathy for his argument 
that it is vital to preserve some shreds of military flex¬ 
ibility to get a compromise formula adopted. That might, 
for example, make complete withdrawal depend on the 
release of American prisoners of war. 

Mr Nixon may be acrobatic enough to avoid getting 
his wings clipped before he has to face his election in 
November next year. But even if that election is fought 
mainly on the state of the economy, it is likely that 
Mr Nixon’s Democratic opponent will be a man who 
has committed himself in principle to a fixed date 
for full disengagement. The three most likely candidates 
for the Democratic nomination—Senators Humphrey, 
Muskie and McGovern—have done that already, 
although if one of them gets into the White.House he 
may find he has to change his mind a bit. Senator 
Muskie in particular has always been good at fudging 
an issue. Under pressure, he supported the Hatfield- 
McGovem amendment ; but under similar political 
pressure he followed the Johnson line in 1968. 

It is aiguable that Mr Nixon’s Indochina strategy is 
still working and that, if his luck holds, he can whittle 
down the number of American 'troops in Vietnam to 
a figure acceptable to the bulk of the American public 
without suffering any major military setbacks before 
the election comes around. He might even dream of 
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an election campaign centring on issues like how to get 
muck out of the rivers and cars out of the city centres. 
The election is his most immediate problem. But his 
success or failure as a president will hinge on whether 
he can get out of Indochina while leaving behind some¬ 
thing more stable than a house of cards. That has come 
to depend largely on the capacities of the South Viet¬ 
namese themselves. 


On balance, the Laos operation probably hurt the 
North Vietnamese just as much as it hurt the South 
Vietnamese, for all those television shots of frightened 
South Vietnamese soldiers clinging to the tracks of 
helicopters in their eagerness to get out. Certainly any 
estimate of the long-range effects of that operation must 
take into account the fact that the communists were 
obliged to deploy elements of five of their best divisions 
against a much smaller South Vietnamese force. Over 
the past month there has been a scries of determined 
attacks by the communists in the second military region 
up in the central highlands, and a wave of terrorist 
raids (notably at Can Long in the Mekong delta—an 
area thought to be safe) which made President Thicu’s 
recent claim that 98.7 per cent of the population of South 
Vietnam was now under government control look more 
absurd Chan figures of that kind ordinarily look. But 
most military observers agree that the South Vietnamese 
army has been making steady progress and that its 
improved fighting capacity was demonstrated in the 
clearing operation around the Ghup plantation in 
Cambodia over the period when everyone was talking 
about Laos. It is still possible that there will be a second 
operation in southern Laos to follow up the present sweep 
that the Americans and South Vietnamese are conduct¬ 
ing in the A Shau valley. 

And then there is always the local politicking. After 
Mr Ky’s savage attack on Mr Thicu last week, it is 
just possible that the South Vietnamese president could 
turn out to be the loser in the election he has to face in 
October. And the Cambodians are having trouble decid¬ 
ing who is going to run things in Pnom Penh now that 
it has been announced that General Lon Nol is only 
capable of. working one hour a day. As the Americans 
continue to withdraw from Indochina, their influence 
over local politics is steadily diminishing—and the con¬ 
fused power struggles that arc being fought in Saigon 
and Pnom Penh at the moment are bound to affect the 
outcome of the war. 

Will Indochina be the incubus for Mr Nixon that 
it was for his predecessor ? Those harlequin figures wav¬ 
ing plastic automatics on the steps of the Capitol revived 
some unsettling questions. Mr Nixon’s Administration has 
recaptured flexibility in several areas of foreign policy. 
The latest example of that is the new possibility of better 
relations between Peking and Washington in the wake 
of the ping-pong contest. But Indochina remains : the 
rock that Mr Nixon, like Sisyphus, has to push uphill, 
knowing that he cannot afford to let it roll back down 
over him, but never sure that the summit has really 
been reached. 
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Judgment suspended 

The Government's decision to set up a tribunal of inquiry into 

the V and G affair is understandable. But no one can be happy about it 


Whenever there is, or appears to have been, a leakage 
of secret information from a department of state, it is 
always wise to suspend judgment until the facts are 
known, however much it might seem that the affair 
is being blown up out of all proportion to its importance 
by a few excitable MPs and newspapers. Such judgment 
should be even further suspended when there are open 
allegations or private rumours about malpractices by 
ministers or civil servants. More often than not such 
charges prove to be either without foundation or grossly 
exaggerated. But they might also prove worse than any¬ 
body expected, so the Government cannot be condemned 
for its decision to invoke the draconian procedure of a 
Tribunal of Inquiry under the terms of the 1921 act 
to investigate the affair of the Vehicle and General 
insurance company, however unlikely it seems that there 
is any great national scandal to be unearthed. 

No doubt some Tories arc hoping that the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to set up the tribunal is an indication 
that not only is all well, but the investigation will rebound 
against the Labour party, individual members of which 
have made all the running in this affair, as the bank 
rate tribunal undoubtedly did against Mr Wilson. But 
a lot of people would lose a lot of ifkith in Mr Heath 
if that proved to be all he was doing. Fortunately, there 
is a convention in these matters that governments do 
not set up such tribunals if there is no prima facie case 
for the charges whatsoever, however tempting it might be 
to ditch an importunate Opposition. A tribunal is also 
a more appropriate form of inquiry than a Commons 
seleci committee, which is what the Labour party was 
pressing for. Nevertheless, there are grounds for 
uneasiness. 

The prima facie case which has so far been made 
public is this: there was a leakage of information from 
the Department of Trade and Industry when that depart¬ 
ment was investigating the affairs of the V and G com¬ 
pany last year, but insufficient evidence has been 
turned up to justify criminal proceedings against any 
individual. In addition there was undoubted incom¬ 
petence in the political handling of the leak, but whether 
there was negligence or something worse by civil servants 
or ministers is quite another matter. Mr Heath, it has 
been said, had no knowledge of the leak until the evening 
of Wednesday last week, after it had been made public. 
He had a right to be angry, for here was a Prime Minister 
who had pledged to be open in his dealings with Parlia¬ 
ment, press and people finding that the government 
machine itself was not being open with him. But by now 
Mr Heath will be in no doubt who was responsible for 
that—and it does not require a tribunal to prove to 
anyone that his hands are clean, any more than Mr 
Wilson, had he been in the same position, would have 
needed such public exoneration. 


What then is the tribunal under Mr Justice James to 
decide ? First, whether there was a leak from the DTI, 
who was responsible for it and whether anyone profited 
by it. That is the national interest aspect. Its terms of 
. reference also allow it to investigate who was responsible 
for keeping the fact of the leak secret from Parliament, 
press, public and Prime Minister. That is largely the party 
political interest side of the affair. Because that party 
interest is so brazen, the course of the inquiry must be 
followed very closely, not merely to ensure that innocent 
individuals are not damaged by its procedures, but in 
order to make a judgment on whether the state of the 
Government’s information this week was really such that 
it justified a tribunal being set up at all. 

That is really important. Tribunals should never be 
undertaken lightly, and certainly never to appease 
politicians. For even when no other form of inquiry 
appears appropriate, no one can be entirely happy with 
the procedures that such tribunals are forced to follow. 
No doubt the James tribunal will accept most, if not 
all, the recommendations made by the Royal Commission 
on Tribunals of Inquiry under Lord Justice Salmon in 
1966. But that commission had grave misgivings about 
the dangers inherent in such tribunals even if all its 
recommendations were enforced, and its words deserve 
to be requoted in full this week : 

The exceptional inquisitorial powers conferred upon a 
Tribunal of Inquiry under the act of 1921 necessarily 
expose the ordinary citizen to the risk of having aspects 
of his life uncovered which would otherwise remain 
private, and to the risk of having baseless allegations made 
against him. This may cause distress and injury to 
reputation. For these reasons, we are strongly of the 
opinion that thc a inquisitorial machinery set up under 
the act of 1921 should never be used for matters of local 
or minor public importance but always be confined to 
matters of vital public importance concerning which 
there is something in the nature of a nationwide crisis 
of confidence. In such cases we consider that no other 
method of investigation would be adequate. 

It is true that before the Salmon commission reported 
the tribunal procedure had been used for cases of-local 
or minor public importance, such as the Thurso boy case 
in 1959, but for the Government to revert to earlier 
practices would run directly counter to its declared 
intention to expand the areas of individual liberty and 
justice. Unfortunately, it may be in danger of doing just 
that. Whatever some newspapers may assert, no one in 
the Government, in particular, could possibly argue that 
there was anything approaching “ a nationwide crisis 
of confidence ” in the V and G affair. 

On the face of it, therefore, the tribunal could be a 
bigger worry than the leak that triggered it off. For that 
reason alone all those concerned in the tribunal’s work 
must be doubly on their guard to ensure that no innocent 
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person suffers any damage or unnecessary invasion of 
privacy, as has frequently happened before tribunals in 
the past. But what does need to be gone into—and the 
tribunal is certainly not the best place to have it argued 
—is how the public's essential insurance requirements can 
be safeguarded. Thousands of ordinary people lost their 
money in the V and G collapse, and how some, at least, of 
it might have been saved is described on page 79. For the 
moment, it would seem that, if there is any crisis of con¬ 
fidence at all, it is between the public and the motor 


insurance industry. And that is something that no tribunal 
of inquiry can resolve. Indeed, all that the tribunal may 
basically prove in the end is that the question of the 
leak could have been cleared up by a departmental 
inquiry, and the question of why it was not revealed could 
have been solved by a statement by the Prime Minister, 
and a parliamentary debate. In that sense the tribunal 
may go sour on Mr Heath. If it docs it mast be hoped 
that it does not dissuade him from the high ideal of open 
government. 



Duvalier wasn't unique 

Haiti has lessons for plenty of people, including some 
who would hate being reminded of it 


They have compared him to Vespasian, and sung Auld 
Lang Syne, and he has been buried in the family vault ; 
and the people who like to deal in absolutes are saying 
not only that President Duvalier’s Haiti was the worst- 
governed country in the world, which it possibly was, but 
also that it was in a category of its own, which it was 
not. The way Duvalier has run Haiti since 1957 has been 
brutal, arbitrary and self-serving ; it has used licensed 
terrorism as an instrument of government ; in his last 
years, at any rate, its only visible purpose has been to 
keep him in power and to pass the power on to his 
chosen successor. In all these things Haiti may be different 
in degree, but it is not different in kind, from many other 
countries, including some whose governments it is cur¬ 
rently fashionable to admire. It is the extreme example 
of what the concentration of power can lead to ; and 
the special circumstances which make Haiti worse than 
other places with a similar concentration of power also 
make it a clinical specimen of the most widespread 
political deformation of our time. 

Haiti is worse than most other dictatorships because 
;t contains even fewer men who are in a position to 
impose some kind of check on the power of the man at 
the top. Not many of its 5 million people arc literate, 
let alone educated. Very few possess the means of keeping 
themselves and their families in reasonable comfort if 
they arc out of favour with the government. People with 
these two things—a measure of intellectual and economic 
independence—are what stop tyrants getting out of hand. 
The fact that they were virtually non-existent in Haiti 
made it relatively easy for Duvalier to deal witl\ the only 
other men who might have put a limitation on his 
power: those to whom he gave guns. He dealt with 
them by making some of them shoot sojne of the others. 
The result was that, from f the time when he declared 
himself president for life in 1964, Haiti was being run 
by one man’s family and a small group of accomplices 
tied to that family by the need to keep their skins whole. 
The concentration of power could hardly have gone 
farther. 

This is what made Haiti into a textbook example of 
despotism. It was particularly poor, and particularly 


ignorant, and because it was small and black not many 
people were willing to get very indignant about it. These 
things made it easier for Duvalier to rule the place the 
way he did, but they were not the cause of his ruling it 
that way. The real explanation of the unpleasantness of the 
Duvalier regime is to be found in the nature of power, 
and in the way power was organised in Port-au-Prince ; 
and this is why Haiti is not the special case that many 
people find it convenient to believe it is. There are plenty 
of other small, backward, tucked-away countries where 
the conditions of life are not all that different from those 
in Haiti ; they iq^lude quite a few of the countries of 
Africa and Asia, and the odds are that some of them 
are in the process of producing their own local Duvaliers. 
There are also some countries which have relatively 
advanced economies and relatively well educated popula¬ 
tions, but which have deliberately created a single centre 
of power as a matter of political principle. It is these one- 
party states, and particularly those where the single party 
has taken the economy as well as politics under its control, 
which have most reason to be looking uneasily at Haiti 
this week. The obvious differences between Haiti and 
the marxist states—the differences in literacy levels, and 
income per head, and the rest of it—are much less 
important than the similarity between them when it 
comes to the structure of power. 

It is customary to blame Stalin for what has gone 
wrong with marxism since 1917. But the things for which 
history is now calling Stalin to account were made possible 
by the system of power that Lenin created for him. It 
was Lenin who established the monopoly of a single 
party, and who arranged the internal hierarchy of that 
party so that power flowed automatically into the hands 
of a small group of men, or even into one man’s hands ; 
and it is not in the nature of men who wield power like 
that to let any important part of the national life escape 
from their supervision. 

It is possible to aigue about whether Lenin’s system 
of power was the inevitable result of the ideas he inherited 
from Marx: in particular, the idea ' that government 
resembles an exact science, and that it can safely be 
entrusted to a small group of dedicated men who under- 
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stand the laws of the science. That is not how Russia 
has looked this past half-century. But it is not posable 
to argue about die effect Lenin’s concept of power has 
had on the 14 countries that have fallen under the control 
of communist parties since 1917. With the one possibly 
emeiging exception of Jugoslavia (see the next ardcle), 
all these countries are still living with the consequences 
of Lenin: the party structure, the dominance of the 
party over the apparatus of the state, the absence of 
checks and balances. This is as true of North Korea and 
North Vietnam as it is of the countries of eastern Europe. 
It is also true of Cuba and China ; the fact that the 
governments of those two countries are slightly more 
willing to listen to the opinions of the governed is the 
result of the particular temperament of Dr Castro and 
Mr Mao, and is unlikely to survive them for very long. 
It is the shape of the system that matters in the end. And 
this is a system which has not only failed to recognise 
the dangers of a concentration of power but has volun- 
tarilv embraced them. 


Of course, there are limits on what even the politburo 
of a communist party can do. Its members have to take 
account of differences of opinion among themselves ; they 
have to keep their generals happy ; they have to worry 
about the consumers, and the farmers, and the other 
pressure groups that keep on making themselves heard 
even in a socialist society. But these limitations are puny 
things compared with the constraints imposed on the men 
who exercise power in a pluralist society. Mr Heath could 
tell Mr Brezhnev the difference. No doubt most men, 
for most of history, have lived under a concentration of 
power. The claim to distinction of the political ideas 
which began to emerge in the western world in the 
seventeenth century is that they have dismantled the con¬ 
centration of power, and so far kept it dismantled. It 
is the fact that marxism appears to have reversed that 
process which makes many people see it as a historic step 
backwards. This week’s reminder of life in Haiti under 
Duvalier is an illustration, under the magnifying glass, 
of what it-would mean to take that step. 



Will he make it? 

President Tito is fighting hard against his conservatives for 
a reform that could change the future of Jugoslavia 


These are make-or-break days for President Tito’s regime. 
If the constitutional reform which is now being debated 
gets by without a last-minute hitch, Jugoslavia will become 
freer than it or any other communist country has ever 
been before. Its ruling party will be able to claim, with 
as much justification as Mr Dubcek’s Czechoslovakia in 
1968, that it is a reasonably faithful mirror of its people’s 
aspirations. And President Tito will go down in history 
as the first communist leader to have reversed a trend 
which, for over half a century, has seemed to be going 
in one direction only—and to have done so without 
sacrificing his country’s independence or handing back the 
factories to the capitalists. 

The whole venture may still fail, though failure is less 
likely to take a dramatic form than to come by slow 
stages of demoralising delay and postponement. For these 
reforms, which aim at giving greater autonomy to 
Jugoslavia’s six federal republics and two autonomous 
provinces and, wittiin them, to individual people and 
firms, have met powerful opposition within the communist 
party, just as the previous round of reforms did in 1965 
and 1966. No wonder that many Jugoslavs are holding 
their breath as they watch their leaders prepare for the 
showdown. Even President Tito appears to be nervous ; 
he has recently made some grumpy speeches in which he 
complained of indiscipline in the party and hinted that 
some top people may be sacked if they go on resisting 
policies on which agreement has been reached. 

Last January he had summoned leaders from all the 
republics and autonomous provinces to Brioni, his island 
home in the Adriatic, for talks about the future of the 
country’s economic and political system. He made it clear 


that he would not let them leave Brioni until they had 
reached agreement on all the major issues. After two 
weeks he was able to announce an apparent agreement, 
and to publish 21 draft constitutional amendments 
embodying all the major proposals for reform. But only 
a few days later it became clear that his attempt to knock 
the leaders’ heads together had failed. A Croat party 
leader, Mr Miko Tripalo, accused the Serbs of trying to 
wriggle out of firm commitments given at Brioni. One of 
these was a promise of more independence for the autono¬ 
mous provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina, which are a 
part of the Serbian republic. Albanian leaders in Kosovo, 
where the majority of Jugoslavia’s million-odd Albanians 
live, have been pressing for this for a long time. Some 
Serbian leaders angrily retorted that Mr Tripalo was 
interfering in Serbia’s internal affairs. Since then, Croatia’s 
leaders have caused a sensation by demanding an official 
investigation of their complaint that “ certain federal 
oigans” (presumably the security service) had tried to 
discredit them by foiging evidence which seemed to link 
them with extremist Croat groups abroad that are 
opposed to the very existence of Jugoslavia. One of these 
emigr6 groups was responsible for the recent murder of the 
Jugoslav ambassador in Sweden. Another, with its head¬ 
quarters in west Berlin, has dose links with Moscow 
and advocates Croatia’s “liberation” with Soviet help. 

These polemics have shown that the harmony achieved 
at Brioni was short-lived. But President Tito is not giving 
up. This week he has called another party meeting at 
which he will again try to secure the leaders’ support 
for changes in the constitution. Why is he so determined 
to push the reform through ? It is most unlikely that he is 
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doing it out of any attachment to the idea of liberalisation. 
He is a man whose main concern has always been with 
power and how to keep it, and he has not changed now. 
But the president’s wary instincts told him a long time 
ago that Jugoslavia would, once he is gone, be exposed 
to new pressures from Russia and its allies. And its 
most vulnerable point would be its multinational com¬ 
position. He sees that it will not be able to withstand 
these pressures unless all its nationalities have a clear 
stake in the continued existence of the Jugoslav federal 
state. Until very recently the Croats, the Slovenes and the 
Albanians have all felt that they were discriminated 
against by the central government, particularly in the 
fields of foreign trade and domestic capital investment. 

By introducing a new system that would make the 
federal government responsible only for defence, foreign 
affairs, broad economic policies and development aid 
for areas like Kosovo, President Tito hopes to give the 
non-Serbs a new interest in Jugoslavia. And the preserva¬ 
tion of the federal state seems to be his overriding concern 
as he prepares for his inevitable departure from the 
leadership. But although the old system was as inefficient 
as it was unpopular, its abolition is not proving easy. 
In Serbia, in particular, the men in favour of change 
arc having a hard time trying to carry their more 
conservative and nationalist party colleagues with them. 
And there are many party officials elsewhere who mistrust 
the constitutional reform and are quietly trying to torpedo 
it because they sec it as a threat to their own power. 
The anger the president has voiced in his recent speeches 
is said to be directed primarily at these people, and these 
calculations of self-interest. 

To organise a really effective conservative opposition 
to the reforms would, however, involve making a direct 
challenge to President Tito’s still enormous authority. A 
military coup would be remarkably difficult to bring off 


in a country as decentralised as Jugoslavia. But the 
greatest obstacle to any conservative attempt to put 
the clock back is the unprecedented wave of democ&tic 
enthusiasm that is now visible in the country. This seems 
to be particularly strong in Croatia, whose relatively 
liberal leaders appear to enjoy genuine popularity. A straw 
in the wind was the recent election at Zagreb university, 
where the student assembly installed a new leadership 
which includes non-party members and even practising 
Catholics. Croatia also seems to have something almost 
approaching a free press at the moment. And in oth$r 
republics, notably Slovenia and Serbia, there is a new 
toleration of opposition views, including extreme left-wing 
ones. 

So President Tito will probably get his constitutional 
reform before his recently extended presidential term 
expires on August 17 th, because there is no alternative to 
agreement for any except a small minority of pro-Moscow 
communists. He will be helped by Jugoslavia’s precarious 
economic situation, which demands that the uncertainties 
surrounding the future of the country’s banking and 
foreign trade system be resolved as quickly as possible. If 
he does succeed, there will be no rejoicing in Russia. The 
Russian leaders have long hoped to increase their influence 
in a weakened Jugoslavia after his death or retirement; 
and they have long feared the effect on their own subjects 
of liberalising moves in other communist states. But his 
success will be very welcome everywhere else. President 
Nixon has recently shown his concern about Jugoslavia’s 
future and his readiness to help it get over these difficult 
months. So have President Pompidou and Herr Brandt. 
They arc doing it not because they cherish hopes of a 
capitalist Jugoslavia emerging after Tito ; but because 
there is no visible and attractive alternative to his kind 
of reasonably stable, genuinely non-aligned Jugoslavia 
in that turbulent part of the world. 



Still not true to their Salt 

The two superpowers' arms control talks in Vienna and Helsinki are still in 
stalemate after 18 months, while their arms race goes merrily onward 


There have been 65 Russo-American meetings since 
the strategic arms limitation talks (Salt) began in 
November, 1969. The present series in Vienna was 
originally expected to end by the middle of May, but 
now looks like running a bit longer. Even so, nobody 
is predicting that any substantial agreement wiR emerge 
before the long summer recess which may ,? lAst until 
the two sides come together again in Helsinki in 
September. It is enough to make one wonder whether 
they will ever reach an agreement. 

Admittedly, there are one or two signs of a quickening 
pace. It was agreed last week to hold an almost daily 
series of meetings between technical experts alongside the 
two delegations’ main meetings, which average two a 
week. This move came a few days after the return from 
Moscow? of the chief Soviet negotiator, Mr Vladimir 


Semyonov, who had been away from Vienna for two 
weeks attending Russia’s party congress and, presumably, 
receiving instructions from his government. Originally 
the Russians had wanted this Vienna session to be post¬ 
poned until after their congress ; it was only in response 
to American impatience that they accepted March 15th 
as the opening date. So there have naturally been 
expectations that Mr Semyonov would have something 
new to say once the congress was over. 

There is, as yet, no visible sign that he has brought 
back any fresh word from Moscow that would ease 
the deadlock in Salt. True, these talks are still veiled 
in unusual discretion, and he may already have given 
Mr Gerard Smith, his American opposite number, some 
indication of a shift in the Soviet position. But it seems 
more likely that ’ the Russians’ stalling tactics have 
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reflected not an intention to change their stand after 
the congress but a hope that domestic political pressures 
would force the Americans to change theirs. And there 
is no sign of any such American change either. 

One of the elements of deadlock is the Russians’ 
contention that any package deal on arms limitation 
Should include limits chi American nuclear systems that 
could hit Russia from bases in Europe or from ships 
in the Mediterranean, but should not include the Soviet 
intermediate-range missiles that could devastate western 
Europe. The familiar disagreement on these points has 
been cited by the Russians as one reason for their 
proposing a deal that would affect only anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM) systems, while leaving offensive nuclear 
weapons uncurbed. Their unstated but probably more 
important reason for seeking to focus on ABMs is a 
wish to exploit the continuing opposition in Washington 
to Mr Nixon’s present Safeguard ABM programme. 

The Senate’s Armed Services Committee is now hold¬ 
ing hearings on the Administration’s 1971-72 defence 
budget, which includes $1,278 million for Safeguard. 
Senator Symington (who visited Vienna in April) and 
other critics are still protesting that Safeguard will be 
ineffective anyway. Experts like Dr Herbert York, the 
Defence Department’s former chief scientific adviser, are 
urging a switch to Haidsite, a new ABM system now 
under development. This, they contend, would be cheaper 
than Safeguard and more reliable since, among other 
things, it would use numerous small radars that would 
be less vulnerable than Safeguard’s few big ones. Dr 
York is also one of those who argue that the present 
invulnerability of America’s missile-firing submarines 
means that it has no urgent need to deploy any ABMs 
to shield its land-based Minuteman missiles. Safeguard, 
in fact, is under fire from several directions. And 
Senators Muskie and Humphrey are now prominent 
in specifically urging the President to accept an ABMs- 
only deal as a first dividend from the Salt talks. 

But the Russians might have encouraged all this 
dissension more effectively if they had spelt out the 
kind of ABM deal they had in mind. Cagey as ever, 
they have left their suggestion—made last, November 
in Helsinki—wholly vague. Its only clear facet seems to 
be that they have no intention of dismantling the ABM 
system they have already deployed around Moscow. They 
have not said what they would regard as an acceptable 
counterpart in the United States, which will anyway have 
no ABMs in service until 1974. 

Mr Nixon and his Secretaries of State and Defence 
continue to insist that any agreement worth its Salt must 
affect a mix of offensive as well as defensive missiles. 
The basic White House reasoning seems to be as follows. 
To renounce ABMs alone would mean leaving Russia 
free to expand its array of huge SS-9 missiles until they 
could destroy nearly all the Minutemen in a first strike. 
Even if the Americans' missile-firing submarines survived 
the Russian onslaught, they would not have the accuracy 
needed for a retaliatory destruction of the Soviet missile 
bases. An American president might thus face the night- 
mareish decision whether to use the submarines to 
retaliate against Russia’s cities—which would in turn 


invite Soviet retaliation against America’s cities. 

The fear that Russia may be seeking a first-strike 
capability has revived since February, when the Russians 
were found to be building new missile silos, their largest 
yet, in Siberia. The first satellite evidence of this came, 
with a certain timeliness, just before Mr Laird gave 
Congress his annual defence statement on March 9th. 
On April 21st he announced further confirmation that 
Russia was undertaking a “ new and apparently 
extensive” missile construction programme. On April 
27th he reported that it was also working on new sites 
which might represent an expansion of its ABM system. 
There have been some sharp jibes in Washington about 
the ease with which the Russians, merely by digging 
large holes, seem to be able to ensnare the United States 
in stupendous defence expenditures. But whatever the 
Russians are digging for, they have not improved their 
chances of getting a deal on ABMs only. On April 23rd 
Mr William Rogers, the Secretary of State, commented 
that their new construction work “ certainly does 
emphasise the importance of including offensive weapons 
as well as defensive weapons in any agreement we have 
with them.” 


So what the watching world now sees is Salt, after 
18 months, still in stalemate, while the Russians dig 
bigger holes for bigger missiles, the Americans multiply 
the warheads on both their land-based and their sea¬ 
borne missiles—their first Poseidon-equipped submarine is 
now entering service—and both superpowers rumble on 
with their massive nuclear test programmes. Sweden has 
just protested about Russia’s violation of the 1963 test 
ban treaty by setting off a megaton-scale blast in die 
Urals that leaked into Swedish skies. Loud protests, 
not only from Alaska and Hawaii, have greeted the 
announcement that a Spartan warhead for Safeguard, 
whose yield may be as much as five megatons, will be 
tested at Amchitka later this year. 

When the two powers joindy shaped the 1968 nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty, they accepted an obligation, set 
out in the treaty’s sixth article, to try to curb their 
own arms race so that other states would be encouraged 
to stay out of the nuclear game. This year, adherents 
to the non-proliferation treaty are supposed to be 
completing negotiation of the safeguards agreements that 
will be the treaty’s teeth—if it ever bites. Adherents 
and potential adherents alike are waiting to see if Salt 
will produce anything of substance ; and it is doubtful 
whether they would be satisfied by a mere curb on 
ABMs—which is another reason for American scepticism 
about the merits of such a curb. What the onlookers 
want to see is the two superpowers being true to their 
Salt. But there is not yet much sign that they will make 
enough progress this year even to save the non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty, let alone lift the threat of nuclear war that 
hangs over all human heads. It is nice to hear that 
the Vienna talks may lead to an improvement in the 
hot-line link between Moscow and Washington. But it 
would be a good deal nicer if the ground stopped shaking 
from test blasts of new weaponry. 
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Once upon a time, 
BankersTrust helped these girls 
get started in Europe. 


They were dolls. 

And the American company that 
manufactured them (We’ll call the 
company ABC Toys) thought they’d do 
well in England. 

But carving out a career in another 
country isn't simple. There arc 
unfamiliar customs to become familiar 
with. And different rules and regulations 
that have to be observed. Some of which 
can be a real problem. 

But because we re an American bank 
we understood our American client’s 
problems. And having nearly fifty years 
of British banking experience we could 
help our American client solve the 
business problems they faced in England. 


For example, an American bank officer 
in our London office found a solution to 
the financing problems which ABC Toys 
faced as a new operation in England. 

Soon afterward ABC Toys started 
looking for a site for a warehouse and 
light assembly plant. And naturally 
enough they spent a lot of time talking it 
over with the same bank officer. 

He couldn’t tell them exactly where 
to locate. But he did suggest areas for 
them to look into. Towns and villages 
where there was a good supply of labour. 
And places where local laws were 
particularly favourable to new industries. 
And who they could talk to. 

They also talked with him about where 


and how to find and hire executives, 
salesmen and clerical help. They 
discussed corporate real estate problems 
and housing for newly relocated 
executives. And they talked to him about 
taxes, foreign exchange and general 
banking problems. And where he 
couldn’t help them directly, he told them 
where they could get help. 

Now ABC Toys is doing Well in 
England. They have their own sales 
force, warehouse and light assembly plant. 

And their dolls? You can see them in 
the best places in England. 


» of 
. HiV. 


You'll find.an international banker at BankersTrust 
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Local election celebrations 
ahead for Labour 


The V and G affair has so far been an 
uncovcnanted political bonus for the 
Labour party, and it now seems certain 
that Labour is going to gain more 
seats in this year’s local elections than 
for many years. As Labour was so 
unpopular in 1968 when this year’s 
stream of councillors was last up for 
election, the odds are that the number 
of Tory seats going Labour in the next 
two weeks will be the highest since 
1945. But to determine whether or not 
the actual number of gains between 
May 4th (when the Scottish burghs 
poll) and May 15th (when the last 
English and Welsh districts complete 
the series) will mean that Labour is 
making real progress in terms of 
national popularity will require a close 
look at the votes and swings under¬ 
lying the changes in seats. 

For the towns which polled last year 
(ie, all except those in London where 
rather more complicated calculations 
are needed), the easiest thing is to 
measure the swing since last year’s 
voting. The Economist then reckoned 
that it equated roughly to a Labour 
parliamentary majority of around 50. 
Since the general election showed a 
Conservative majority of 30, this points 
to a movement of about 2 per cent in 
terms of swing having taken place 
between May 7, 1970, and June 

18, 1970 (which seemed to be borne 
out by the opinion polls). But past 
experience of changes of government 
(in 1951 and 1964) indicates that 5 per 
cent must be allowed on any swing 
comparison of local election results 


between two years in which different 
parties are in power nationally—that 
is probably the adverse effect that 
being in national office has on the 
differential municipal abstention rate 
of the government’s party. Thus, if 
Labour was exactly as popular nation¬ 
ally in May, 1971, as in May, 1970, 
the difference in local votes cast would, 
on past experience, be equivalent to a 
swing of 5 per cent to Labour. 

Past experience is confirmed with 
remarkable precision by the votes cast 
in the aldermanic by-elections last 
summer. Following the general 
election, a quarter of a million voters 
went to the polls yet again to fill coun¬ 
cil vacancies caused by the elevation of 
councillors to aldermen. A sample of 
50 of these by-elections shows a swing 
to Labour between May and July or 
August of 3^ per cent. If it is assumed, 
as seems reasonable, that the July- 
August by-elections reflected the 
national standing of the parties 
expressed in the general election result, 
then the expected apparent swing to 
Labour should have been 3 per cent 
(ie, the 5 per cent effect less the real 
2 per cent swing over the general 
election campaign). 

So a swing of 3 per cent or so to 
Labour since May, 1970, can be set as 
being equivalent to the outcome of 
last year’s general election ; a national 
swing to Labour of less than 2 per 
cent would indicate a real loss of sup¬ 
port and one of more than 4 per cent 
a real gain of support. If the four 
parliamentary by-elections held so far 


Swings and Labour gains 


Real awing Apparent swing Labour gains Labour gains 

since June,'70 since* May, '70 London boroughs English and Welsh boroughs 


3% to Con nil 475—-625 

nil 3% to Lab 575—625 

5% to Lab 8% to Lab 750-800 


525—625 

650—750 

850—950 


are a guide, then the swing will pro¬ 
bably be around those figures. But the 
opinion polls have been showing 
Labour leads. Thus, last Monday 
National Opinion Poll in the Daily 
Mail announced a Labour lead of 6.8 
per cent ; the local elections would 
have to show a swing of about 8 per 
cent since May, 1970, to confirm that 
figure. These swiings can be roughly 
translated into the numbers of seats 
which would be gained—never a very 
precise guide but they are still the 
headline-catching figures (see table 
below). 


London _ 

A new East End 


It is not every day, or even every 
century, that 2,000 acres along six 
miles erf London’s Thames come up 
for redevelopment. The Government, 
through Mr Peter Walker, the minister 
for the environment, and the Greater 
London Council have quite rightly 
decided that the huge opportunity 
created by the closure of large chunks 
of docks should be grasped as a whole. 
They have commissioned a firm of con¬ 
sultants to do a comprehensive plan¬ 
ning study of an area of 5,000 acres in 
all, stretching from Wapping to Beck- 
ton, to be completed in 18 months. 
This includes the bleak surroundings 
of the London docks and, on the south 



Walker: a unique opportunity 
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hank, Surrey Commercial . docks, 
which are both closed already. It 
covers the India and Royal groups of 
docks, due to lose half their berths 
under the impact of containerisation in 
the next five years. The news is wel¬ 
come to the Port of London Authority ; 
what should at last be the definitive 
overall plan for its redundant land will 
provide a firm commercial value. 

What is not included is the south 
hank upstream from London Bridge. 
That has already been the subject of 
several rather piecemeal development 
projects—one mistake, at least, which 
should not be repeated. Urgent new 
developments in the study area, parti¬ 
cularly for housing, will, however, still 
go ahead if they do not clash with the 
likely outcome of the study (which will 
incorporate a lot of work already done 
by the GLG and others). 

The brief is, first and foremost, to 
provide a better environment for the 
people of east London, including 
better housing, transport, and job 
opportunities. Mr Bob Mellish, Labour 
Chief Whip and MP for Bermondsey, 
will be as delighted as anyone by Mr 
Walkers announcement of the study. 
'I'liis is a project which really does 
hold out hope of a better future 
for some of the most deprived areas of 
London, as well as benefiting the 
capital generally. It is to be hoped 
that the consultants 1 tight timetable 
will be matched with equal speed by 
the Greater London Council in push¬ 
ing forward decisions about main roads 
and possible new river crossings in east 
London. 

Dogs _ 

Cry havoc_ 

That there should be an outcry for 
stricter control of the use of guard 
dogs after two Alsatians had savagely 
mauled a four-year-old child last 
Sunday was both right and inevitable. 
The security organisations are likely 
to be more than amenable to this, both 
to preserve theiir good names and 
because a handler with a dog is more 
effective and more expensive to provide 
than a dog by itself. Nor are the 
animal-lovers whose chief concern was 
the way that the police destroyed the 
dogs—which were guarding a ware¬ 
house in London’s Islington—worthy 
of much sympathy. But almost at the 
same moment a bill has just finished its 
passage through the Lords and 
Commons which redrafts the laws on 
civil liability for animals ; and that is 



To deter—or to damage ? 


worth consideration. 

At the time the bill was going 
through, most of the debate was on the 
clause which at last makes owners 
liable for damages if their animals 
cause an accident on the road through 
their negligence. But it does also deal 
with animals that savage either 
people or livestock, including trespas¬ 
sers. Animals, as at present, are 
divided into dangerous and non- 
dangerous spedies ; owners are liable 
for all damage done by the former, 
but for that done by the latter only 
if they know the animals to have 
dangerous characteristics. That would 
seem to cover the owners of savage 
dogs ; but what if they attack trespas¬ 
sers ? The owners of animals included 
in the list of dangerous species are 
liable if they keep them to guard 
their property (rather than, say, in a 
circus). But for other animals they are 
not liable, if keeping them to protect 
themselves or their property “was not 
unreasonable.” 

Quite what this means is another 
matter. This clause has a long history. 
The Animals Bill is the product of the 
Law Commission, and first appeared 
4 in the House of Lords in 1969. 
Originally, owners would be liable if 
the animal was kept not simply to 
deter but to damage trespassers. The 
then Lord Chancellor, Lord Gardiner, 
replaced that with the present clause. 
One. can perhaps see why. But it is 
much to be hoped that at the very 
least, “ reasonable ” use of guard dogs 
will be extended to cover only those 


owners who have taken all practical 
steps to make sure that it is impossible 
for children to trespass—or, indeed, to 
be dragged in. 

Abortion _ 

Questions to ask 

It was dexterous of Sir Keith Joseph, 
two months ago, to put the inquiry 
into the working of the Abortion Act 
and bigger support for family planning 
into one parliamentary answer. But 
they did not really marry. Much of 
the extra money for family planning 
is to be concentrated on extending the 
domiciliary service pioneered by a few 
local authorities ; it will help those— 
lame ducks perhaps ?—who are too 
apathetic or ignorant to take the 
initiative to obtain contraceptive 
advice. But these downtrodden mothers 
are equally unlikely to ask for a health 
service abortion. As the new analysis 
( HMSO . 4op) of abortion notifications 
—for the year 1969—shows, the 
“ unskilled ” housewife does not figure 
largely in the returns. Only just over 
one woman in 50 fell into this class. 

On the other hand, among the 
abortion cases resident in England and 
Wales single women were only about 
a thousand fewer than the married. 
And of the 22,000 single women, nearly 
9,000 were under 20, including 326 
under 15. Over 300 of these young 
unmarried abortion cases already had 
at least one living child. But they will 
be largely outside the scope of the local 
authorities 1 new family planning effort, 
and the recent controversy over the 
doctor and the girl on the pill shows 
that attempts to help them unofficially 
are beset with difficulties. 

Perhaps the committee of inquiry 
will throw more light on these young 
cases. One would like to know, for 
instance, why 28 of the 16- to 19-year- 
olds with no previous liveborn child¬ 
ren were sterilised as well as aborted. 
Again, one would also like to know 
whether the new legislation has 
reduced the number of back-street 
abortions or whether the 84,000 now 
being carried out legally include a new 
class of women—those who would not 
have asked for an abortion while the 
operation’s legality was questioned but 
now feel justified in doing so. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
by far the most common ground for 
termination is still the risk of injury 
to the physical or mental health of 
the pregnant woman—which is what 
doctors operating before the Abortion 
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And he could probably have done with three months 
to produce the facts. 

Autonomies is a new easy to use computer service 
which gives you all the documents and information for 
your business accounting, cost control and analyses. The 
advantages of simple, direct and exclusive control from 
your own office can now be combined with the sophisti¬ 
cated benefits of a computer at an Autonomies Centre by 
means of a Post Office direct line link. 

You need no specialist staff or technicians to have 
computer power available to you literally any moment of 
the day. The system is quickly designed to run exactly the 
way YOU want it. 

The control terminal in your office consists of a con¬ 
ventional typewriter keyboard, television screen showing 
your own business forms in colour, and a printer. Inform¬ 
ation typed into the system is processed and the result re¬ 
called at will-in plain English—so you can see what we 
mean by no special staff and technicians. 

The printer can be used independently of the rest of 
the terminal, so routine paper work such as invoices, or 


debtor/creditor balances can be produced at the rate of 150 
lines a minute while you can continue updating ledgers or 
retrieving information on the television screen. You pay 
only to the extent you use the system yet there is no limit 
to the computer capacity available to you. Immediate 
access to facts and the control of costs and cash flow are 
everyoncs problems—but 
we can solve them for you, 

YOUR WAY. 

A member of the Miles Roman Group 


fi3| 

To Autonomies, I 

Euston Centre, 308 *316 Euston Road, | 
London NWI 3BU. i 

Telephone: 01-388 1061 | 

Please send me details of the 
Autonomies System | 

Position j 


Name of Company 
Nature of B u siness 
Address_ 


Telephone No. 
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U.S. $100,000,000 8-year Credit 
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Arranged by 
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Act used to rely on, thanks to case law. 
Under the act, doctors can take 
account of a woman’s environment in 
coming to a decision, but in 1969 
environmental factors were given in 
only about one in four cases. 

Damages _ 

Widows' might 

The inconspicuously titled Law Reform 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill was 
working its unremarked way through 
Parliament until the Ixirds Diplock, 
Dilhorne and Donovan tabled a des¬ 
tructive amendment which caused a 
bunch of infuriated women MPs this 
week to leap to its defence. The bill 
has now assumed the status of a 
widows’ charter. What is in issue is 
the clause which would have prevented 
judges from taking a widow’s chance 
of remarriage into account when 
assessing the damages to be paid to 
her under the Fatal Accidents Act. 
Clearly, the business of appraising her 
chances of a husband is neither very 
easy for the judge nor enjoyable for 
the widow. The practice deserves most 
of the odium that has been heaped 
upon it. More than one judge has 
plainly refused to carry it out, but the 
court of appeal has decreed that they 
should. 

But the three law lords were not 
simply reactionary in wanting the 
clause struck out. In England—though 
not always in Scotland—damages are 
never paid to either widows or 
widowers for their grief ; only for the 
loss < f a provider or—though such 
actions are rarer—a housekeeper. (The 
angry women’s liberators did not, 
incidentally, seem remarkably upset 
that a widower’s chances of remarriage 
may be taken into account in assessing 
his damages.) Chances of remarriage 
are often taken into account in deciding 
whether to give the widow most of 
the damages or attach more to the 
children to make sure that the money 
is actually spent for their benefit and 
not for some new family’s. Also, the 
court is bound to take into account 
whether the widow is going to be able 
to earn her own living, and it is hard 
to disentangle that from the question 
of whether or not she is going to 
marry ; either way, a young, healthy 
widow has a weaker case for damages 
which will provide her with a guaran¬ 
teed income for the rest of her life 
than a middle-aged one. High pay¬ 
ments all round will mean higher 
insurance premiums, which can benefit 
no one. 



Haiisham: widows on warpath 


It is quite clear that the Commons 
would not let the House of Lords get 
away with striking out its clause. 
Nor, packed as it is with Labour peers 
up for the committee stage of the 
Industrial Relations Bill (into which the 
committee stage of the Law Reform Bill 
on May 6th fits as a sort of breathing 
space), is the upper House likely to 
accept those three law lords’ amend¬ 
ment. But the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Haiisham, while reassuring angry 
women MPs that the Commons wishes 
would not be thwarted, was less than 
enthusiastic about the clause on second 
reading. He is going to have to think 
hard if he is to come up with some 
acceptable alternative by the committee 
stage. 

Welfare 

Families in need 

One-parent families—those whose head 
is either unmarried, divorced, separ¬ 
ated, widowed or temporarily ^.lone— 
are growing in number. Ti^ vast 
majority of them arc headed by women 
but little is known about the extent 
of the problem. The Finer committee 
was set up in November, 1969, as a 
response to the growing concern alxmt 
the plight of these families, to collect 
more information and suggest ways in 
which they could best be helped. It 
sent round questionnaires to interested 
parties inviting them to submit evidence 
and suggestions. Several organisations, 
including the Labour party, have 
already reported and on Thursday the 
Conservative Women’s National 
Advisory Committee produced a some¬ 
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what amended version of their evidence 
in a booklet entitled Unhappy Families. 

The report’s chief concern is for the 
woman in the period immediately after 
she has been left alone. The committee 
feels that a special allowance, equiva¬ 
lent to a widow’s allowance, should be 
given to help her over immediate 
expenses and encourage her to sort out 
her problems. It rightly suggests that 
some government department, probably 
the Department of Health and Social 
Security, should help a woman to trace 
a husband who has deserted her in 
order to extract maintenance. 

Like the Labour party report, this 
one recommends that Britain should 
bring itself into line with most com¬ 
mon market countries and grant family 
allowances to the first child. It adds 
that allowances should be nullified 
when the family income reaches £2,300 
a year. But notably, it fails to advo¬ 
cate a special insurance benefit for 
one-parent families • the main recom¬ 
mendation of most action groups. The 
present system plainly does not work 
well. The social security department 
is certain that the 177,000 female heads 
of r amily who now collect supplemen¬ 
tary benefits are by no means all who 
are entitled to them. 


Frank Lee 

Sir Frank Lee, who died on Wednes¬ 
day, was the Master of Corpus Christ! 
College at Cambridge since 1962, a 
trustee of The Economist besides many 
other responsibilities, and the outstand¬ 
ing British civil servant in the 1950s. 
As permanent secretary at the Board 
of Trade from 1951, and permanent 
secretary at the Treasury after that, it is 
probable that history will accord him a 
very main influence in making politi¬ 
cians actually want to get away from 
postwar rationing and controls back to 
market economics, in bringing Britain 
on to the side of freer world trade 
(at a time when Britain's weight still 
mattered a lot), and in being the earliest 
powerful convert in government to the 
need for Britain to join the European 
common market. 

He accomplished all this, as possibly 
do all the really great public servants, 
by combining some almost eccentric 
qualities with all the usual sophisticated 
Whitehall ones : a permanently inquisi¬ 
tive mind as well as a dcvastatingly 
well-ordered one, a capacity to be per¬ 
sistently excited in his purposes as well 
as almost unbelievably patient (and, if 
need be, craftily self-effacing) in his 
tactics, a surprisingly voluble, even more 
surprisingly unpunctual, gregarious, 
friendly, as well as utterly rational and 
dedicated man. 
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Health service __ 

Those charges 

Standing in for Sir Keith Joseph, Mr 
Paul Dean, one of his junior ministers, 
announced just over two weeks ago an 
all-out campaign to persuade people 
who are entitled, or possibly entitled, 
to exemption from health service 
charges to take up their right. He 
appeared a little unsure of his facts 
at the press conference, but it was 
eventually established, among other 
things, that all young people aged 
16-21, whether they are still at school 
or not and earning or not, would be 
exempt from the charge for dental 
treatment—though those who have left 
school would have to pay something 
for false teeth. 

This week in the Commons, however, 
Sir Keith said that the Government 
proposed to lower the exemption age 
limit for dental treatment from 21 to 
18. It is true that this statement merely 
confirmed Mr Barbers statement of 
last October. But what is the use of 
launching a publicity campaign based 
on out-of-date facts ? It is not as if 
the change in the age for free dental 
treatment were necessarily the end, for 
Sir Keith said that the process of 
looking at charges was not yet over. 
So confusion will be added to ignor¬ 
ance, and the services of social workers, 
voluntary workers, clergymen, doctors, 
dentists, health visitors and others, are 
lieing mobilised to explain to unsophis¬ 
ticated people the facts about charges 
and exemptions which may have 
changed again in a few months’ time. 

Open university _ 

Switch-outs _ 

Having survived the election of the 
Tory Government, the Open univer¬ 
sity’s firet real hurdle came last month. 
By April 7th, all students were required 
to pay up a second £10 fee or they 
would be considered to ‘have dropped 
out of their courses. Because of the 
postal strike, which messed up the 
delivery of course units to students, 
the period watf'exrtended further and 
further, so that any student who pays 
up by May 7th will in fact be in the 
clear. But the university 'has this week 
disgorged. figures which give a good 
indication of the number of registered 
students who have switched off within 
the first three months of its broad¬ 
casting life. ; 

It was of course expected that the 



Home science needs time—end space 


drop-out rate would be far higher than 
at traditional universities. Comparable 
institutions elsewhere have a rate of 
about 20 per cent, and almost all of 
this comes in 'the first few months. So 
far, the Open university’s looks a good 
deal higher than that ; up to April 23rd 
only 17,210, or 71 per cent, out of a 
total of 24,400 who actually started 
the course in January had paid up. 

To he fair to the university, the 
postal strike could hardly have come 
at a worse moment. It put some of 
the carefully planned correspondence 
courses out of joint with the television 
programmes, so that the university 
found itself in the unenviable position 
of demanding money from students 
who 'had not even received their first 
corrected work back from course 
tutors ; since that will have been 
remedied by May 7th, it can probably 
hope for a last-minute rush of 
re-registrations. And even if the 
university jjroduces only 5,000 gradu¬ 
ates out of the original intake, it will 
do so—begging the question of their 
comparable value—at markedly less 
cost than a traditional university. And 
applicants for next year’s course, 
already totalling 17,000, will have had 
a chance to see what 'they are in for ; 
drop-out rates should if anything be 
lower. Nor is it planned that the 
university should take as many students 
in the future; between 36,000 and 
42,000 students in all are being 
budgeted for after 1973. (No one is 
yet saying whether this will include, 
school-leavers.) But two further points 


are well worth watching for among 
this first batch of guinea-pigs how 
many are prepared to pay up for 
summer sohool by June 30th, and how 
the drop-outs are spread among the 
courses. The university hopes to have 
some analysis of this hv mid-May. 

Monsters _ 

Distilling the truth 

It seemed a neat gimmick when the 
manufacturers of Gutty Sark whisky, 
with a flush of public spirit, offered 
a reward of £ 1 million for the capture, 
alive, of the Loch Ness monster. Not 
even in their cups could they have 
imagined that they would stir up such 
a ferment of protest. Yet so it is 
proving. 

Sober men are getting spots before 
the eyes as they complain about the 
threatened invasion of Nessie’s private 
waters. Anyone, they are saying, with 
a grain of wisdom would realise that 
the offer must expose the loch to 
hordes of adventurers, drunk with 
avarice, who will endanger the life, 
not only of Nessie, but of monsters 
yet unborn. Mr David James, Antarctic 
explorer, executive director of the Lodi 
Ness Investigation Bureau and MP for 
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the ichthyologically remote constitu¬ 
ency of North Dorset, has got the hump 
“ or -humps. He has called upon no less 
a person than Mr Campbell, the 
Scottish Secretary—never a man to 'he 
intoxicated by mere sentiment—to see 
whether the law can be irvoked in 
Nessie’s defence. 

In short, the men of the Cutty Sark 
arc getting a bottle from the conserva¬ 
tionists, and there is no doubt that if 
they dared to show themselves at the 
loch itself they would get stoned. 
They, on the other hand, claim that a 
tight watch will be kept on the hunters 
to make doubly sure that no explosives, 
electrical devices or poisons are used, 
and it has already cost them £1 0,000 
to get insurance against Nessie ever 
being caught. The silly season has 
come remarkably early this year, and 
the only one who does not deserve to 
get caught is Nessie itself. Unless i: 
wants to give itself up for the million 
quid. 
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How Tri-ang Horn by made tracks 
into the Canadian market 


And how Air Canada could help you enter the'impossible' market. 


Of course, not everyone is selling model railways. But 
Tri-ang Hornby's achievements are a first-rate example of 
what can be done in a large and distant market against 
tough competition. 

Where does an airline come in ? 

Well, almost all the people we've talked to have stressed 
the importance of direct frequent contact with the market 
— Canada. • 

This Is whsrs Air Canads can halp 

Air Canada (with BOAC) can fly you non-stop to 
Montreal and Toronto—Canada's biggest business 
centres. Any day of the week. We've also regular non-stop 
flights to Vancouver and the expanding West. And if you 
want to sound-out the rest of the Canadian market we 
can fly you to 36 cities right across our country. 

What's more, being a major North American airline, we 
can jet you on to many key centres in the USA, including 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, New York, Miami and Chicago. 

Mr. Button and his colleagues make about 6 trips a year 
to Canada. He mentioned an occasion when Air Canada 
had gone out of its way to help an executive in 
difficulties—with the result that he gained £25,000 worth 
of business. 

We wouldn't pretend that an airline can answer your 
export problems, or even ultimately influence your 
decisions. But if you've already set your sights on the 
Canadian market, why not take this opportunity to speak to 
your travel agent or Air Canada ? We'll put you on the 
right lines. 


The Tri-ang Hornby 
success story 

Tri-ang Hornby make scale-model electric railways. 
They decided to venture into the Canadian market 
12 years ago. Having achieved only moderate 
success after 4 years, they realised there was 
tremendous potential in making models to 
Canadian specifications. This meant going over 
and consulting the railroad companies to get 
accurate details of their latest rolling stock. 

Their sales gathered steam. 

Now, 8 years later, they have captured more 
than 76% of the Canadian market, and one-third of 
their total exports go to Canada —their second 
largest export market. They send the goods by sea 
or air—by air, they like to use Air Canada—to be 
packaged at their head office in Toronto and distri¬ 
buted like a Canadian product. Every shop thet 
sells model railways sells Tri-ang: no small boast in 
the face of once-strong American competition. 

Mr. Button, the Export Marketing Manager, 
attributes Tri-ang Hornby's success to two things. 
First, producing a very high quality product and 
marketing it as though it were Canadian. Second, 
keeping in touch with new developments in 
Canada by frequent personal visits. 


AIR CANADA ® 

140/4 Regent Street. London. W1X OHJ. 01429 6202. ^ 

And offices in Glasgow. Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester 
Belfast. Dublin and Shannon. 
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National and Commercial 
M Banking Group Limited 


Preliminary Announcement of results for 
the six months ended 31st March 1971. 

At a meeting of the board heJd today the directors authorised payment of dividends for the half year ended 31 March 1971 on: 

11 per cent cumulative preference shares at 5j per cent 
5} per cent cumulative preference shares at 2} per Cent 

The directors also declared an Interim dividend, on account of the year ending 30 September 1971 on the ordinary shares of 2.125p per 
share (1970—1.875p per share). 


The unaudited results of the six months ended 31 March 1971 were: 


6 months 
ended 

31 March 

1970 

(Unaudited) 

12 months 
ended 

30 Sept 
ember 1970 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Group profit before taxation and exceptional items 

Taxation thereon, including corporation tax at 40 per cent 

9379,000 

(3,962,000) 

10,365,000 

(4,455,000) 

20,398,000 

(8,563,000) 

Exceptional items (net) 

5,917,000 

5,910,000 

(45,000) 

11,835,000 

(232,000) 

Profit available for distribution 

Preference dividends (gross) 

5,917,000 

(39,000) 

5,865,000 

(39,000) 

11,603,000 

(77,000) 

Ordinary dividend (gross) 

5,878,000 

(2388,000) 

5,826,000 

(2,107,000) 

11,526,000 

(5,057,000) 

Retained profit 

£3,490,000 

£3,719,000 

£M69To6o 


The unaudited results for the Group for the six months ended 31st March 1971 show a decrease in profit before taxation of 4.7 per cent 
compared with the results for the corresponding period in 1970. However, in view of the proposed reduction in the rate of corporation tax 
to 40 per cent the profit after taxation, and allowing for exceptional items, is slightly up at £5,917,000. 


The pre-tax profit has fallen despite the expanding business activity during the past six months throughout the Group with a modest 
growth in resources and improved results from subsidiary finance companies. A lower average bank rate of almost 1 per cent and an 
increase in costs of around 16 per cent compared with the corresponding period of the previous year are the principal reasons. 

The reduced rates of S.E.T. together with the modest rise in the lending ceiling will be offset by the further reduction of 1 per cent in 
bank rate and continuing rises in costs. It is expected, therefore, that while the profit before taxation for the full year will be rather lower 
than 1970, the net outcome after tax is not likely to be materially different. 

In order to reduce the present disparity between the interim and final dividends on the ordinary shares the Board has declared an interim 
dividend in respect of the year to 30th September 1971- of 2.125p per share. This dividend and the half-yearly dividends on the 51 per cent 
and 11 per cent cumulative preference shares will be paid, less income tax, on 31st May to those shareholders on the register at the close 
of business on 14th May 1971. 


Edinburgh 
22nd April 1971. 


The Royal Bank W WILLIAI 
of Scotland Limited ftC BANK LI 


J.O. Blair-Cunynghame, 
Chairman. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



Vorster's got HouphouBt-Boigny nibbling, but Kaunda won't be hooked 

David and Goliath decide to 
hold a dialogue 


President Houphouet-Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast has again put forward his 
proposal for a dialogue with South 
Africa. And it now seems that he has 
accepted, in principle, an invitation to 
visit South Africa’s prime minister, Mr 
Vorster, on his home ground. Refer¬ 
ring to Mr Vorster’s recent invitation 
for a meeting with black African 
leaders, Mr Houphouet-Boigny had 
this to say to a huge gathering of 
journalists and politicians on Wednes¬ 
day : “ Let us seize this opportunity; 
Mr Vorster has promised to receive us 
on a footing of equality. All who are 
motivated exclusively by 'the spirit of 
peace and the welfare of Africa will 
. . . consider that our favourable res¬ 
ponse to the invitation of the prime 
minister of South Africa is an act of 
faith and courage.” 

If Mr Houphouet-Boigny does go 
to Pretoria, he may change the whole 
pattern of relations between South 
Africa and the black African states. 
But it seems unlikely that the African 
leaders will reach any consensus on 
this issue when the Organisation of 
African Unity meets in June ; they are 
already divided about how to tackle 


the problem of apartheid. Unity was 
not fostered by Mr Vorster’s reve¬ 
lations on April 21st that he and 
President Kaunda of Zambia, an arch- 
opponent of the dialogue, have been 
secretly corresponding for the past 
three years. Mr Kaunda’s nose has not 
been much put out of joint by the 
disclosures : he has published the letters 
from which Mr Vorster read in the 
South African parliament in order to 
demonstrate that he had in fact 
rejected South African overtures to 
hold a meeting. He insists that his 
correspondence with Mr Vorster in 
1968 and the visits by South African 
envoys to Zambia (and on one occasion 
to a hotel in Munich where Mr 
Kaunda was staying) in no way 
compromise his position. 

Mr Kaunda says that the initiative 
came from South Africa and that 
the main intention was to arrange 
a meeting, in secret if necessary, 
between Mr Vorster and himself. But 
Mr Kaunda claims he turned down 
all requests for a meeting. Zambian 
officials adamantly deny that any 
government envoys went to South 
Africa, as claimed by Mr Vorster, or 


that there are any further exchanges 
between the two men which have not 
yet been published. 

But further contact between the two 
governments has not been completely 
ruled out ; a necessary condition, 
however, would be South Africa’s 
agreement to Zambia’s terms. And 
unlike Mr Houphouet-Boigny, who 
seems ready to go to Pretoria merely 
“ on a footing of equality,” Mr Kaunda 
still demands that the South Africans 
should move towards the extension of 
that equality to their own black popu¬ 
lation before he will make the journey 
south. He believes Mr Vorster’s 
approaches are intended to divide 
“moderate ” Africans from “ radical ” 
ones and that South Africa wants to 
come to an arrangement with black 
Africa without making any concessions 
about policies at home. 

Mr Houphouet-Boigny, for his part, 
believes that there is nothing to be 
lost by talking, and quite possibly 
something to be gained—namely South 
African aid. He said on Wednesday 
that if first contacts were encouraging 
he envisaged the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. But he did not 
elaborate on what he would regard as 
encouraging, though he did attack 
apartheid. The net effect of the week’s 
events seems likely to be the appearance 
of a wider split in the Organisation of 
African Unity. It will be curious if the 
only topic on which black Africans 
have hitherto been able to agree— 
hatred of apartheid—becomes the 
major focus of division in independent 
Africa. 

France _ 

Perhaps he means 
what he says 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

“ The prisoner in the Matignon." That 
was what Le Nouvel Observateur the 
other day called France’s prime 
minister, M. Jacques Chaban-Delmas. 
There must be times when M. Chaban- 
Delmas agrees. 

Above him he has a president whom 
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everyone declares to have no very 
fixed principles but who certainly has 
some fairly fixed ideas. Nominally 
supporting him he has a party, the 
UDR, whose majority was fairly repre¬ 
sented by the fierce 41 law and order ” 
attack its secretary-general made two 
months ago on the gutlessness of the 
magistrates and the left-wingery, not 
obviously noticeable to others, of the 
radio and television journalists. In 
parliament he has a huge, unwieldy, 
partly gaullist but maiinly merely con¬ 
servative • majority elected in reaction 
to the events of May, 1968, whose 
members’ main worry is that many of 
them will not be there after the elec¬ 
tions due in 1973. His government is a 
coalition, including, notably, finance 
minister M. Giscard d’Estaing and his 
Independent Republicans, who roughly 
correspond to the younger business 
wing of the Torv party. And around 
him he has 50 million Frenchmen, who 
are not worried about elections, Europe 
or fidelity to de Gaulle, and only on 
and off about law and order, but who 
are worried about prices, housing, 
medical services, public transport or 
jobs (despite its remarkable economic 
growth, France has about 450,000 
unemployed). 

There is no doubt about M. Chaban- 
Delmas’s loyalty to the principle that 
it is the president who decides and 
that it is the government’s job to put 
his decisions into effect : he has pro¬ 
claimed this publicly for M. Pompidou 
in wider terms even than he did for de 
Gaulle when he lal>elled foreign affairs 
the president’s domains reserve 12 
years ago. But it is the prime minister 
who has to oversee the countless nuts- 
and-bolts decisions that will satisfy not 
only the party or the president but the 
electorate. 

Except in foreign affairs—M. 
Pompidou has been widely blamed 
for the Algerian oil fiasco—the buck 
stops at the Hotel Matignon, not at 
the Elys 4 e, without the prime minister 
having the authority to decide what 
buck it is. If peasants, students or 
small shopkeepers riot, it is the govern¬ 
ment, not the president, that they 
blame, and that gets blamed for not 
bashing them harder. If M. Pompidou 
assures the army, as he did in April, 
that it will get all the weapons M. 
Michel DcbnS, the defence minlister, 
has promised it, 44 whatever the finan¬ 
cial difficulties,” it will be the govern¬ 
ment that takes the public rap if it 
has to cut down on social needs to 
provide them. 

In home affairs, this means that M. 
Chaban-Delmas has to some extent to 
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do good by stealth. His much-heralded 
speech to the national assembly on 
April 20th was a remarkable example 
of the genre : a few verbal sops to 
the law-and-order vigilantes, mockery 
of the communists, countless appeals 
to patriotic duty and invocations of 
France born in the depth of the ages ; 
but the real meat was some modest, 
sensible proposals concerned with 
things that interest real Frenchmen— 
housing, vocational training, public 
transport, pensions. 

Too modest, said the opposition, 
maybe rightly : but then these 
decisions have to be acceptable to a 
parliamentary majority most of which 
is by no means as reformist as the 
prime minister. Decisions have to get 
through the president, whose views— 
plus the smashing defeat of M. 
Servan-Schreiber last September—are 
responsible for the extreme modesty of 
the. regional reform of which M. 
Chaban-Delmas also spoke, which will 
remove a portion of the capital’s 
stranglehold on the French provinces. 

The government also has to take 
account of the economic interest groups. 
Though the planners and the finance 
ministry might prefer otherwise, French 
delegations in Brussels are bound to 
defend the interests of the sugar beet 
growers and wheat-farmers, the stock- 
farmers and the usually smaller milk- 
farmers, of northern France : these 
people vote for the ruling party (and 
the small farmer is being vigorously 
wooed by the Communist party). In 
contrast, the wine and fruit growers of 
southern France have not done so well 
in Brussels: now, as ever, this area 
nurtures a strong streak of opposition. 

Similarly business, which helped to 
junk President de Gaulle, has been 
sweetened by the junking of whatever 
ideas he had on 44 participation.” 
Its (and others’) complaints against an 
inadequate telephone system are to be 
met by letting private capital speed 
up (and profit from) improvement of 
the system, as was done long ago with 
the motorways. 

On the other side, M. Chaban- 
Delmas has also wooed the trade 
unions : gaullist days saw nothing like 
the consultation they have enjoyed 
with the new government. The trouble 
here is that they are not now respond¬ 
ing ; having got a good deal already, 
the two big confederations, the com¬ 
munist-controlled CGT and the rapidly 
radicalising CFDT, have agreed on a 
joint demand for lowering the age 
of retirement to 60, which makes a 
good rallying point precisely because 
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The buck stops lower down 


it has no hope of being accepted. 

The joint action of these unions 
raises the spectre of an Italian situa¬ 
tion, in which more or fess united 
unions substitute for an ineffective 
parliamentary opposition. The govern¬ 
ment can afford to ignore its parlia¬ 
mentary enemies, who number barely 
a hundred (out of 487) between them. 
It does not worry overmuch about the 
regular attempts at left-wing unity ; this 
time it is the Socialist party and M. 
Mitterrand’s Convention which are 
trying to get together, wiithout, as 
usual, having resolved internal differ¬ 
ences over the attitude to take to the 
Communist party. But not even the 
most electorally minded member of the 
ruling party, let alone the government, 
would look forward to another 44 May.” 

In foreign affairs M. Chaban- 
Delmas’s situation is both simpler and 
more complex. Except over Algeria, 
there are few electoral considerations 
to worry about. But he is not master 
of any of his houses. Maybe 30 or 40 
of his party’s deputies would rebel 
if the holy writ of gaullism were too 
scandalously set aside ; the rather 
larger numbers of M. Giscard 
d’Estaing’s Independent Republicans 
would rebel if it were too scandalously 
followed. But in any event the deci¬ 
sions here are undoubtedly M. Pompi¬ 
dou’s. Before M. Chaban-Delmas’s 
April 20th speech, L’Ex press, in an 
otherwise admirably well-informed 
article, predicted that he would make 
a solemn declaration of French readi¬ 
ness to see Britain in the EEC. By the 
time the speech was made this passage 
had vanished. Who removed it ? 

M. Pompidou’s criteria for decision¬ 
making are hard to fathom. French 
public opinion is—as it has been for 
years—in favour of British entry to 
the common market, and could not 
care less whether Britain’s initial con¬ 
tribution to the EEC budget were x 
or y per cent ; that is a drama 
invented by (or for) tfie French 
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Royal 

Insurance 


Net profit a record £22 trillion 

Sir Paul Chambers reviews 


progress in 1970 


The Annual General Meeting of the Royal Insurance 
Company Limited will be held on Wednesday, 19th May, 
in Liverpool. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, StR PAUL CHAMBERS , which has been 
circulated to stockholders with the 125th Annual Report 
and Accounts: 

Results for 1970 

Net profit increased by £7-0m. to £22-3m. in 1970. This 
latter figure is £0-5m. higher than the profit shown in our pre¬ 
liminary results due mainly to a lower tax charge following the 
change in Corporation Tax and a reduction in provision for 
certain overseas taxes when the final figures became available. 

Premium income (excluding long-term business) increased 
by 8-0% to £405-4m. The worldwide underwriting result, a loss 
of £1-4m., was a substantial improvement on the 1969 loss of 
C8-3m. Investment income increased by £3-2m. to £30<4m. and 
the total profit before tax was £30-3m. against £20-2m. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 8p per 25p 
stock unit which makes a total dividend of 13p (1969 11 Jp) 
leaving £7-0m. for transfer to General Reserve. 

U.S.A. 

Premiums in the U.S.A. rose by 8*9% to £213*1m. The 
underwriting loss (after charging all claims amounting to £3*8m. 
arising from hurricane Celia) was cut from £5*3m. to £4-6m. 
That the underwriting loss was reduced in a year when a par¬ 
ticularly severe hurricane occurred is an encouraging pointer to a 
continued trend for the better in the remainder of the business. 

Inflation remains the most serious problem facing insurers, 
particularly in liability claims for personal injury. Greater flexibility 
in rating, together with continued rigorous application of under¬ 
writing programmes has improved results in personal lines 
business which has been a major problem area in the last few 
years. 

The total U.S. operating profit before tax rose £3 0m. to 
£ 10-6m. and we look forward to a steady but carefully controlled 
expansion of our business. 

Elsewhere Overseas 

In Canada, underwriting results improved to show a small 
profit and in Australia experience was again good. Results in 


Western Europe and New Zealand were materially worse but 
elsewhere in the world operations were generally profitable. 

U.K. and Republic of Ireland 

The underwriting result shows a very welcome improvement 
from last year's loss of £2-8m. to a profit of £2-3m. 

Experience in property insurance was good, reflecting the 
reduction in fire losses. An improvement was shown in theft, 
personal accident and third party liability business. There was 
another loss in motor insurance due to a verysharp rise in vehicle 
repair costs and higher court awards. Motor insurance rate 
increases have had to be made and in the light of the economic 
outlook a further increase within the next twelve months seems 
inevitable. 

Our business in the Republic of Ireland again produced an 
underwriting loss although it was smaller than in 1969. 

Marine and Aviation 

Premiums - before deduction of brokerage and commission 
totalled £24-8m. (1969 £23-0m.) The underwriting profit 
amounted to £1-6m. (1969 £0-8m.). all major territories con¬ 
tributing to the improved result. 

Life 

Record new business was completed and further steps 
have been taken to expand our life business. 

Without profits rates were reduced, and the interim rate of 
bonus on with profits policies was increased to £4% per annum 
compound. We have established a number of life branches 
employing a specialist sales force and look forward with con 
fidence to another record year. 

Investments 

Despite 'substantial fluctuations in fixed interest and equity 
prices, the General funds finished the year with a higher surplus 
of market value over book value than at the end of 1969. 

During periods of weakness in the principal stock markets of 
the world we found good opportunities to add to our holdings of 
ordinary shares which have absorbed the bulk of our money 
available for investment. 

We remain confident that the longer term interests of our 
stockholders lie in maintaining a substantial proportion of our 
funds in equities. 

Some further improvement in investment income is expected 
during 1971. 


pi 
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ROYAL INSURANCE 


ASSETS £96(M)0a000‘ ESTABLISHED 127 YEARS 
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negotiators. Business opinion is 
certainly mote Eutopean-mmded than 
the nationalist noises that come from 
the Elysee. In the national assembly/ 
the gaulLists have an overwhelming' 
majority. If M. Pompidou hesitates 
over British entry, it could be because 
he is nervous—perhaps too nervous— 
about the consequences of opening up 
any cracks at all in that majority. 

The simplest explanation is perhaps 
the likeliest. M. Pompidou’s public 
expressions of welcome for Britain on 
France’s terms, and of hostility to a 
supranational Europe, have not altered 
a jot in the two years since he took 
power. Is it possible that he says what 
he thinks and means what he says ? 
After all, he worked for years for a 
president who carried out a largely 
successful foreign policy of nationalist 
brinkmanship based on his own per¬ 
sonal views. The views today are 
slightly different ; the methods, one 
suspects, are the same. 


last Landtag, which was elected in 
1967, was composed of 34 Christian 
Democrats, 30 Social Democrats, four 
Free Democrats (liberal), four National 
Democrats (radical' right), and one 
southern Schleswiger. Now the Free 
Democrats and the National Democrats 
are out. The Communists never had a 
chance of getting in. 

Christian Democratic spirits have 
risen noticeably. The party has 
increased its vote in all eight Landtag 
elections held since the Bundestag 
election of 1969. In the federal 
parliament at Bonn the opposition is 
in a minority of only 245 to 251 in 
the Bundestag and maintains its 
majority of 21 to 20 in the Bundesrat 
(•the upper house composed of represen¬ 
tatives of the federail states). The former 
chancellor and present chairman of the 
Christian Democratic Union, Kurt- 
Georg Kiesinger, has asserted so confi¬ 
dently that the party is supported by a 
majority of the country that the 


government was provoked into 
announcing on Monday that there 


Onward Christian 
Democrats 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


would be no general election before 
1 973- 

Not that the Christian Democrats 
are any readier to take over than they 
have been since the setback of 1969. 


It excites quite a pother in coalition- 
plagued Germany when any one party 
emerges from a parliamentary election 
with an absolute majority. The con¬ 
servative Christian Democrats did this 


But their latest undisputed victory has 
given a new urgency to their search 
for a successor to Herr Kiesinger, and 
the party’s central executive is expected 
to tackle this invidious issue afresh at 


on Sunday in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Winning 51.7 per cent of the poll, they 
are entitled to 40 of the 73 seats in 
the state parliament at Kiel. The 
Social Democrats bagged 41.2 per cent, 
giving them 32 seats. The only other 
party to get in, with just one seat, 
was that representing the special 
interests of southern Schleswig. The 


its meeting in Bonn on Monday. Herr 
Kiesinger is still chairman, and still 
has not disowned interest in standing 
again for the chancellorship. But he 
will be close on 70 in 1973. Should he 
not voluntarily withdraw in the near 
future he will be forced to. The chair¬ 
manship is due to be put to the vote 
at the next party congress, in Saar- 



Stottsnberg victory kiss 


briicken in October. And the candidate 
for the chancellorship —jx would not 
necessarily be the same ipita, though it 
is likely he will become identifiable at 
Saarbriicken—is to be nominated 
soon afterwards. 

Since Herr Gerhard Sitoltenberg, a 
former federal minister for science and 
research, is now committed to being 
chief minister of Schleswig-Holstein for 
the nexit four years he is no longer one 
of the possibles. Until a few weeks ago 
Herr Rainer Barzel, the party’s leader 
in the Bundestag, seemed to have thrust 
himself to the front as the strongest 
man, best qualified to lead the party 
both as chairman and potential head 
of a conservative government. But his 
chances have diminished since a public 
opinion poll last month disclosed that 
only 42 per cent of those questioned 
liked him and 41 per cent disliked 
him, while 55 per cent thought well 
of Herr Gerhard Schroder and only 20 
per cent disapproved of him. 

Naturally the Social Democrats are 
disappointed with their performance in 
Schleswig-Holstein, where they lost 
nearly 60,000 of the votes they polled 
at the general election in 1969. At 
party headquarters in Bonn they are 
inclined to blame the hot-headed 
campaigning of their Schleswig- 
Holstein leader, Herr Jochen Steffen, 
a man of the far left. Yet not wholly ; 
for “ Red Jochen,” who has referred 
to Herr Strauss and Herr Springer (of 
newspaper fame) as Germany’s new 
S6, won as many as 59.2 per cent of 
the votes cast in his own constituency 
of East Kiel. Some young Social Demo¬ 
crats maintain they would have done 
better in Schleswig-Holstein had there 
been more like Herr Steffen. 

The unhappy Free Democrats do not 
know quite what to make of it all. 
For the time being they are making 
brave but hardly convincing claims to 
continuing indispensability to German 
parliamentary democracy. To most 
people their future looks bleak. 

Austria _ 

For Jonas read 
Kreisky 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 

The Austrians showed their preference 
for leaving things as they are when 
they voted Herr Franz Jonas back into 
the presidency on April 25th. He 
received 52.8 per cent of the votes but 
the loser, Herr Kurt Waldheim, did 
better than anyone expected. As 
-Austria’s representative at the United 
Nations he was tittle known to the 
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'The space between the two bronze forms 
of my sculpture represents the gap between people 
who misunderstand each other. The stone base 

which bridges them shows the unity which can come | 

with successful communication. Being able to 
communicate is the key to better understanding 
among people.* Spanish sculptor venancio blanco 

If you need a modern research laboratory, where Spanish 
is spoken, to explore new frontiers in electronics and 
telecommunications or train engineers in the latest 
techniques, come to ITT Laboratorios de Espafta, Madrid. 

People have from Spain, Portugal, Argentina, Bolivia, 

Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, 

Venezuela and the United States. 



In Spain and 126 other countries. ITT provides products and servlets 
rangfnglrom home television sets to computer-based, electronic telephone systems. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation European Headquarters. 
ITT Europe Inc.. Boulevard de I'Empereur 11, B-1000 Brussels, Belgium 
Principal ITT telecommunications and electronics companies m the UK are: ITT KB; 
Standard Telecommunication Laboratories; ITT Semiconductors. ITT Creed: and 
STANDARD TELEPHONES AND CABLES 










Coming Soon! 



Malaysia-Singapore Airlines. 

A name and service worth remembering. 

(We can hear you saying, ‘Ah, I’ve 
heard that before’. But when we fly into 
London for the first time on June 3, via 
Bombay,* Bahrain and Rome, we will 
have something to offer.) 

MSA stewardesses start their training 
about the time they leave the cradle. 
Naturally, because back home in our part 
of the world there’s a thousand-year-old 
tradition of gentle attentiveness and 
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courtesy. When our girls smile, they 
mean it. For them, a stewardess training 
school is more like a finishing school. 

We’ll also be the only airline in the 
world which can show you virtually the 
whole of the East from London. Fly with 
us to Singapore, and we can take you on 
to Bali, Bangkok, Brunei, Colombo, 
Djakarta, Hong Kong, Sydney, Taipei, 


Tokyo and a whole host of places in west 
and east Malaysia. 

We earned that sort of comprehensive 
network with 24 years of scheduled 
operations in the East, jets since 1962, an 
international fleet of Boeing 707 Inter¬ 
continentals, a regional fleet of Boeing 737 
Fan-jets, more than a million passengers 
a year, and a team of technicians and 
engineers who service not only our own 
planes but 200 transit aircraft a month for 
20 other international airlines. 

It all adds up to a velvet power 
combination that spans half the 
world. And that makes MSA a great 
way to fly. MSA flights leave 
Heathrow every Monday, Thursday 
and Saturday at 13.10. 

For reservations see your 
travel agent or your nearest BOAC office. 


Malaysia-Singapore Airlines 



Serving over 50 cities in Europe, the East end Australia. 
In asaociation with BOAC, Qentaa and Atr India. 
‘Subject to Government approval. 




Martini are causing quite a bit of 
excitement in Germany. 

By advertising in the what-would- 
you-like-to-drinle paper, HorZu. 

We also carry ads. by Cinzano. 
Remy Martin and lots of liqueurs. 

Which ought to be a lesson for 
Teacher's, say. - 

We think Haig are too vague about 
their media in ^—<*•*** • *' •* 


Thatwhite Horae, ought to be 
everywhere, $i$er than just anywhere. 
And that J & B should stop beta g so rare 

.. f *>>■" 4 


with their advertising. To mention only a 
few sought-after Scotches. 

We’re a kind of combination of Woman 
and TV Times. 

We 've got 15 million thirsty Germans 
reading us. And while German beer and, 
German wines are fine, they do like their 
bit of Scotch now and then. 

So if you’re not 
advertising in our magazine, 
how do you expect Germans 
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public at the start of the campaign 
and he suffered the disadvantage of 
challenging a president in office. 
Furthermore, the People's party, which 
put him up, is in as low water as it 
has ever been. 

Did it matter who won ? To the 
chancellor, Bruno Kreisky, it mattered 
a great deal. From the start of the cam¬ 
paign Herr Kreisky made it clear he 
regarded the presidential election as a 
vote of confidence in himself: for 
Jonas read Kreisky. But one cherished 
political theory has had to be 
scrapped: that the Austrian electorate 
insists on a balance of power between 
the presidency and the government. 
From the end of the war until last 
year Austria had a conservative chan¬ 
cellor and a Socialist president. Now 
both are Socialists. Herr Jonas has 
shown that he does not always agree 
with the government’s policy but he 
will not stand in Herr Kreisky's way 
should he decide to dissolve parliament 
and go to the country again. 

Until Sunday's election it was 
thought that the chancellor would do 
just this, but it now seeins Herr Kreisky 
will carry on as before. Much depends 
on the People’s party. It is now virtu¬ 
ally leadcrless and needs to find some¬ 
one with strong backing in parliament 
at its forthcoming congress. Even if it 
succeeds, it will still face the choice of 
whether to lose face by agreeing to 
legislation which is against its 
principles or to force Herr Kreisky to 
call for new elections by opposing the 
Socialists' legislation and risk losing 
again. How long Herr Kreisky carries 
on largely depends on the extent to 
which the small, agile Freedom party 
collaborates with him. Its leader, Herr 
Peter, and his colleagues are anxious 
for elections which could result in their 
being included in a governing coali¬ 
tion. But for the present Herr Kreisky 
is riding high. 

Holland _ 

Jigsaw politics 

Wednesday's general election produced 
a real shift in 'the Dutch party balance. 
The outgoing right-of-centre coalition 
of Catholics, Protestants and (con¬ 
servative) Liberals, whose members 
had won 86 of the lower house’s 150 
•seats in the 1967 election, now has only 
74 and thus no longer has a majority. 
Coalition building is always a labori¬ 
ous process in Holland, but it may be 
unusually difficult this time. The old 
coalition partners will probably try to 


draw in the social democratic group 
called DS-70 which broke off the 
Labour party’s right wing last year and 
has now won eight seats, but this wiN 
not be easy. The religious parties are 
committed to more public expenditure 
and higher taxes, but DS-70 and 
the Liberals want to move in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Economic problems 
will set narrow limits to the scope 
of any new government. 

The celebrated Kabouters—the 
Gnomes—failed to win any seats on 
Wednesday, and the poujadist Far¬ 
mers' party lost 6 of its former 7 seats. 
More significantly, the decline of the 
religious parties continued, and Labour 
has succeeded the Catholic People's 
party as the biggest single group. Ever 
since the war the Catholics and the two 
main Protestant parties had dominated 
the political scene. Not strong enough 
to govern by themselves, they have 
always refused to indicate before an 
election whether they wanted to form 
a coalition with the Liberals or with 
groups farther to the left ; in practice 
they have alternated between these 
partners. Dutch voters have shown 
mounting dissatisfaction at the way 
this has prevented them from voting 
for a clear programme. This time the 
Labour party and its dissident Catholic 
allies won 5a seats—a gain of eight, but 
nothing like a clear majority. 


An uncommonly 
loyal opposition 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Hungary’s tentative experiment in 
“controlled democracy” at last Sun¬ 
day's national election ended just as 
Mr Janos Kadar, the first secretary 
of the Communist party, would 
have wanted. Under the new 
electoral law, voters were given a 
choice of candidates in some constitu¬ 
encies. But the official results (announ¬ 
ced 48 hours after polling closed) said 
that 98.9 per cent of the votes cast 
were valid and that 98.9 per cent were 
in support of the People’s Patriotic 
Front, the umbrella organisation pro¬ 
viding a mass base for the Communist 
party programme. Since all “alterna¬ 
tive ” candidates were obliged in 
advance to pledge themselves to the 
PPF, and since there are no alternative 
parties anyway, there is no danger of 
an incipient political opposition. Fur¬ 
thermore, by standing in constituencies 
with no ahemative candidate, all party 
and government luminaries were proof 



Kadar had a safe saat 


against rejection by the voters. 
By-elections will have to be held for 
three of the 352 parliamentary seats 
where no candidate obtained a clear 
majority of over 50 per cent. The only 
“ independent ’’ candidate to win one 
of the 48 contested seats so far, in a 
three-cornered fight, was Mr Laszlo 
Szep, a blind man who wrested one 
Budapest scat from the incumbent party 
member. 

Although the gains are not immedi¬ 
ately apparent, the election did 
represent an attempt to implement 
deoisions taken at last November’s 
party congress to match the unques¬ 
tioned economic advances with modest 
social and political reforms. The impact 
is likely 'to be felt more strongly in 
local councils, where 68,865 members 
were elected. 

The vote on Sunday was the first 
Hungarian poll where candidates were 
not nominated exclusively by the 
People’s Front but by 2J million 
ordinary voters who attended electoral 
meetings in March. This means 
a broader representation of local 
interests by local specialists, technicians, 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, members of 
agricultural collectives—and not just 
party bureaucrats. It also means an 
injection of new blood into bodies 
implementing the approved party pro¬ 
gramme. There has been a heavy 
increase of members under the age of 
30 in the national parliament and local 
councils. Miss Ilona Burka, a poultry 
farmer, achieved a record of sorts by 
being elected to the national assembly 
at the age of 19. 
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Turkey _- 

Marchi ng in 

A month after forming a new govern¬ 
ment Professor Erim, the Turkish 
prime minister, has felt obliged to 
declare martial law in 11 of the 
country’s 67 v provinces. Had the 
foreign ministers of the Cento powers 
not been meeting in Ankara on Thurs¬ 
day the- decision might have been 
delayed, but not for long. The kid¬ 
nappings, bank robberies, bomb out¬ 
rages and armed , clashes between rival 
student groups and between students 
and police died down for a short time 
after Mr Demirel and his government 
were forced to resign on March 12th 
by 'the armed forces. But over the past 
fortnight they have reached a more 
alarming level than before. 

The police have had little success 
in tracking down the men responsible. 
Now in Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir and 
other sensitive areas the army will take 
a hand. Those who are caught with 
arms or explosives will be brought 
before military tribunals. The military 
governors have the power to impose 
press censorship, ban meetings and 
demonstrations and impose curfews. 
This will ensure a quiet stay for Mr 
William Rogers and Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, but unless the security measures 
break up what the prime minister 
termed “ a strong, active uprising 
against the republic 11 martial law will 
be continued beyond the one month 
decreed. It could also be extended over 
the whole country. The commanders 
of the armed forces have revealed their 
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reluctance to run the country again, 
but their hand could still be forced by 
younger officers ready to follow the 
example of the Greek colonels. 

The law-and-order issue is not the 
only hurdle Professor Erim has to clear. 
His deputy prime minister responsible 
for economic affairs, Mr Karaos- 
manoglu, is proposing remedies for the 
country’s economic ills which are 
anathema to the conservative members 
of the Justice party and other more 
right-wing parties represented in 
parliament. If the government founders 
in getting its economic programme 
accepted the generals may find they 
have no alternative to taking over 
themselves. Even the semblance of 
democracy which Turkey still retains 
could be short-lived. 


Libya _ 

A revolution fit 
for capitalists 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Libya, said its deputy prime minister, 
Major Jalloud, last Saturday, is 
neither a volcano nor froggy—a 
reference to western allegations that 
Libya had made leapfrogging demands 
during the recent oil negotiations. 
More than a hundred reporters had 
been invited to Tripoli to hear the 
Libyan point of view, and for six 
unbroken hours they heard it. It is a 
tribute to Libya’s new importance and 
complexities, and Major Jalloud’s own 
personality, that most of them sat it 
out. 

The message was clear. Libya needs 
foreign skills, foreign countries need 
Libyan oil, and 'there was no reason 
that Major Jalloud could see why the 
twain should not meet. He explained 
the context of Libya’s demands in the 
September and March oil negotiations, 
arguing that Libya had asked for 
nothing that was not its due : the five- 
year agreement with the oil companies 
would be respected so long as the 
companies kept their commitment to 
look for new wells and not exhaust 
existing ones. He saw no reason for 
the capitalist world to be frightened 
of the Libyan revolution; foreign 
investment, experience and co-opera¬ 
tion were welcome. The Revolutionary 
Command Council, the group of very 
young officers who have run the 
country since they overthrew King 
Idris in September, 1969, had needed 
time to reflect on what was meant by 
socialism. Emotional or intellectual 
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socialism had been discarded in favour 
of the pragmatic variety. Anybody and 
everybody was invited to participate 
in Libya’s economic development so 
long as it was to the country’s good as 
well as their own. 

So be it. There are complications. 
One of these, for outsiders, is that the 
welcome extended by Libya’s leaders 
is liable to be snarled up lower down 
the hierarchy. In theory there are no 
restrictions on taking profits out of the 
country ; in practice it may take an 
age. Outstanding debts owed to foreign 
companies, including £3 million to 
British companies, are in theory being 
reviewed by the command council; in 
practice an unhappy girl dn the 
chamber of commerce tries to cope. 
The expatriates, upon whose skills the 
country is totally reliant, are often 
totally frustrated by the wastage and 
lack of understanding of what they 
have to offer. These and other prob¬ 
lems are not abnormal for under¬ 
developed countries ; they do make the 
meeting of knowhow and money less 
simple than Major Jalloud’s presenta¬ 
tion. 

For Britain there ds a particular com¬ 
plication. Its participation in Libya’s 
development depends, said Major 
Jalloud, on the settlement of Libya’s 
claim tjiat Britain owes it £32 million, 
the down-payment made for the over¬ 
sophisticated air defence system that 
King Idris ordered and the officers 
cancelled, plus another £16 million 
for the use of the former British 
military base at El Adem (King Idris 
told Britain’s ambassador in 1965 that 
he did not want rent for the base 
any more but nothing, in those 
gentlemanly days, was put down on 
paper). Negotiations are sporadically 
going on between Major Jalloud and 
Britain’s present ambassador in 
Tripoli for some kind of package deal 
involving the sale of arms that Britain 
can convincingly argue are for the 
defence of Libya alone. The deal, 
which is still very much in the balance, 
will probably include a radar cover 
system ; the British hope that the 
Ijibyans, whatever they still say, have 
tacitly accepted that it will not include 
Chieftain tanks. 

Libya, with an estimated population 
of 2.2 million, should now be getting 
around £850 million a year for its 
oil; this makes tits income per head 
just about the same as Britain’s. But 
with everything costing more, many 
Libyans are not much better off, and 
some are no better off, than they were 
before the oil was discovered. The 
officers, who are by no means isolated 
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from their people, know this but 
cannot decide what steps to take to 
distribute the cash. Iri a recent speech 
at Tobruk, Colonel Qaddafi tore him¬ 
self from bis chosen province of inter- 
Arab affairs to speak of his country’s 
90 per cent illiteracy, the 40,000 people 
with tuberculosis, the 150,000 houses 
that needed to be built. A certain 
amount of redistribution is done by 
disguised forms of charity : subsidies 
for farmers, a swollen civil service in 
the towns. Now the officers, under pres¬ 
sure to produce results, are at the 
stage of wondering if large-scale 
industrialisation is the sort of status 
symbol they reject or the answer they 
are looking for. 

The trouble is that if and when 
Libya’s leaders make up their mind to 
go ahead with the petrochemical 
complex, the steel mill, the huge port 
and all the rest, the skilled jobs these 
industries provide will still go to 
expatriates. Unless the plans for 
industrialisation are accompanied by 
equally large-scale training schemes, 
the Libyans, except for a small 
minority, will still find themselves 
stuck with the worst-paid jobs. There 
are small training schemes, run by the 
United Nations, but the officers have 
not, as yet, made education at all levels 
one of their priorities. 

The regime's difficulty in deciding 
how to distribute the bread and its 
banning of such circuses as alcohol and 
night life have produced seeds of mild 
discontent—although the lack of 
circuses is no doubt felt more keenly 
by degenerate westerners than by most 
Libyans. It is questionable whether the 
one undeniable success—Colonel 
Qaddafi’s coup in getting Presidents 
Sadat and Assad to sign the declara¬ 
tion of unity—will do much to still 
the grumbling. Plans for the tripartite 
federation, which arc already falling 
on stony ground in Egypt, have 
aroused about as much enthusiasm in 
Libya as plans to join the common 
market do in Britain. The theory of 
Arab unity has, as always, a strong 
emotional pull but when the Libyans 
look at the Egyptians and, even more, 
the Syrians they have their doubts. 
At his press conference Major Jalloud 
scolded a Syrian correspondent about 
revolutions that do not create radical 
changes and base their desire for unity 
on intellectual principles—a clear dig 
at Syria’s Baath party. 

This is not to suggest that Colonel 
Qaddafi is out on a limb: he is also 
believed to have told the Syrians that 
he will have no Baathist theorising in his 
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Jalloud looks ready to do business 


federation. The colonel delegates 
economic management and negotiation 
with outsiders to his shrewd deputy, 
but it seems generally accepted that 
Colonel Qaddafi, for all his reported 
health troubles, is the man with the 
authority and magnetism to hold the 
Revolutionary Command Council 
together. There are no substantial 
reports of military conspiracies against 
the regime ; the army has been purged 
and about 50 officers are .said to be still 
in prison. In the customary fashion, 
some of Colonel Qaddafi’s less reliable 
revolutionary colleagues arc finding 
themselves appointed as ambassadors 
to faraway places. The consensus view 
is that the regime is probably as stable 
as it likes to make out. 

Closer relations with Egypt, and the 
proposed federation, may encourage 
Libya’s leaders to step down from their 
radical stance on Arab-Israeli affairs. 
Contradictions remain, but Major 
Jalloud carefully separated the Arab 
territory Israel occupied after the 1967 
war from the territory it occupied after 
the 1948-49 war ; the latter, he 
implied, was a problem for the Pales¬ 
tinians to sort out. But all this, the 
Libyans go on to argue, is dialectics 
since the Israelis have made it clear that 
they have no intention of withdrawing 
to the pre-1967 line. In the hypotheti¬ 
cal context of an Egyptian-Israeli 
settlement, the Libyans, like the 
Egyptians, seem to think it possible 
for President Sadat to say that there 
shall be no peace treaty and yet sign 
one. Palestinians, particularly ones hold¬ 
ing left-wing militant views, are less 
than welcome in Libya. And Major 
Jalloud, while acknowledging there 
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were two points of view, stressed that 
his regime had no time for the economic 
boycott of firms trading with Israel. 
Libya’s revolutionary leaders are 
establishing themselves as businessmen, 
not crusaders. 

The Mediterranean _ 

The numbers game 

Despite the assurance with which the 
American Sixth Fleet moved into 
the eastern Mediterranean during the 
Jordanian crisis last year, the Ameri¬ 
cans seem increasingly worried about 
Russian naval activity there. Last week 
they invited a number of British 
journalists to Naples to explain why. 

One worry is quite simply that the 
Russians now outnumber the Sixth 
Fleet by 59 to 41. And the Russian 
fleet is not even up to its maximum 
strength ; in September, 1969, it was 
as high as 75. Of course, playing 
the numbers game, one must include 
the local Nato navies and this still 
tips the balance heavily against the 
Russians. But numbers are not every¬ 
thing ; and though it is impossible to 
get the Nato commander in the area, 
Admiral Rivero, to say anything 
impolite about the Greeks and Turks 
—except that their navies badly need 
modernising—it is clear th^t their 
quality is pretty poor. The Italian navy 
is bigger and newer and there is 
surprisingly close Nato co-operation 
with the French. Nevertheless, the 
western forces are clearly stretched. For 
instance, ten days ago the only ship 
watching the Russian helicopter-carrier 
Leningrad , which is at present ofT 
Egypt, was a Sixth Fleet oil tanker. 

And tfhe Russians arc apparently 
building fast—nine times as fast as the 
Americans in total shipbuilding. The 
average age of the Sixth Fleet’s ships is 
i8£ years, which is only slightly lower 
than that of their sailors. The average 
age of the Russian ships is just over 
eight years and they arc retiring ships 
after nine years. 

What the Russians have not got is 
the air cover that two aircraft- 
carriers give the Sixth Fleet. All 
they have ait the moment is two heli¬ 
copter-carriers—one of which they 
usually keep in the Mediterranean— 
and air bases in Egypt. From there 
they fly Tu-16 Badgers with Egyptian 
markings on reconnaissance trips and 
from there they could also operate 
the new Mig-23s, now reported to be 
in Egypt, which have a higher per¬ 
formance than the best American 
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plane—the F-4 Phantom. But at present 
the Sixth Fleet is safely predominant 
in the western Mediterranean. 

The big fear is that the Russians will 
get bases west of Egypt ; and oppor¬ 
tunities are not lacking. Algeria may 
prove fertile after the recent rupture 
with France ; and the new Arab federa¬ 
tion might extend to the Russians the 
facilities in Libya they already have 
in Egypt. The other option for the 
Russians is to go for some sort of 
regular aircraft-carrier. The com¬ 
mander of the Sixth Fleet, Admiral 
Kidd, seems convinced that they will 
eventually do this. He has also noted 
that the Russians are developing 
something along the lines of the British 
vertical take-ofF Harrier, which could 
be used from their present helicopter- 
carriers. 

Although there arc the occasional 
scares that more Mediterranean ports 
will become Russian ports, the fact is 
that the Russians have expanded their 
logistic capability to the point where 
they really do not need any more. 
Heavy repairs can be done either in 
the excellent British-built dockyard at 
Alexandria or back in the Black Sea. 
Everything else, including fuel, can be 
picked up around the Mediterranean 
by merchant ships. In addition to the 
usual 40 to (io merchant ships which 
occasionally assist the Russian fleet, 
there are three at the moment which 
have been exclusively commandeered 
by the Russian navy and which have 
been picking up oil at Reggio di 
(lalabria and Toulon. Hitherto one 
Russian weakness has been their refuel¬ 
ling at sea by the clumsy bow-stern 
method. But tliev have been closely 
watching the more efficient American 
side-by-side method and are starting 
to copy it. The main point is that 
the Russians are never very far from 
the Black Sea and that thev simply 
do not need the lifeline of the Sixth 
Fleet, which is almost totally supplied 
from America. 

What appears to worry the Sixth 
Fleet most is the Russian concentra¬ 
tion on submarines with long-range 
cruise missiles. The Sixth Fleet has 
spotted ten of them up to now. But the 
Americans admit that there may be 
more because the very heavy sea traffic 
in the Mediterranean and the high 
noise level makes it hard to use sonar 
devices to their full effect. That makes 
the cruise missile a very nasty surprise 
weapon. Its one weakness is that if 
fired beyond the horizon it needs mid¬ 
course guidance from a plane or ship 
—which can be interfered with. But at 
shorter ranges it is difficult to beat. 
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What all this means is not only 
that the Russians have the forces to 
protect weapons bound for the 
Middle East (which they did not have 
at the time of the Cuban crisis), but 
also that they have to some extent 
neutralised the Sixth Fleet. The Sixth 
Fleet has had to relegate its nuclear 
and shore-landing functions to second 
place. According to Admiral Kidd, the 
first priority is to deal with the Russian 
fleet. What Admiral Kidd did not 
admit was that this may take such a 
long time, or so disable the Sixth Fleet, 
that it may be able to play little part 
in supporting a land war on the 
southern flank of Europe. 


South Korea _ 

Park—by a mile 

President Park Chung Hee surprised 
no one by winning his third term as 
South Korea's chief executive on 
Tuesday. His margin over his leading 
opponent, Mr Kim Dae Joong, was 
over a million votes out of some 
12 million cast—about the same as his 
majority in the last election in 1967. 
Evidently the president has overcome 
the resentment generated by his 
abolition of Korea's two-term rule two 
years ago. But he pledged that this 
election will be his last. Even so, if 
he completes his term in 1975, Presi¬ 
dent Park will have ruled South Korea 
longer than any other leader in this 
centurv. 



Park counts his millions 
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With ten years in office already 
behind him, the president treated his 
inexperienced rival with some disdain. 
“ My real, my only, opponents are the 
North Korean communists and their 
fellow-travellers,” Mr Park declared in 
his opening campaign speech. He 
repeatedly invoked the communist 
threat as the strongest reason for back¬ 
ing the government. 

His opponent countered by present¬ 
ing himself as the man most likely to 
fulfil the national dream of unification 
with the north. He went l>eyond the 
president's vague suggestions of last 
summer to propose the opening of non¬ 
political exchanges with Pyongyang, 
provided of course the communists 
disavowed unification by force. The 
North Koreans may have been attempt¬ 
ing to help the opposition cause two 
weeks ago when they resurrected their 
own unification plan. But they only 
succeeded in showing how little 
difference there really was between 
the South Korean candidates ; both 
rejected it out of hand. 

Mr Kim tried to outflank the 
president on the left l 5 y two other 
suggestions: that the national militia 
he deactivated and that the system of 
military training in universities lie 
ended. The president denounced these 
proposals as “ unpatriotic *' and an¬ 
nounced plans for strengthening the 
reserves and intensifying the university 
training programme. Mr Kim clearly 
had the support of students who have 
been demonstrating against military 
training. But the president's claims 
about the need for vigilance may well 
have appealed to more voters, particu¬ 
larly since the recent revelations about 
North Korean subversion in Ceylon, 
Mexico and elsewhere. 

The president had the greatest 
advantage over his opponent in elec¬ 
tion debates about the domestic 
economy. Not only could he point to 
a record of remarkable economic 
growth over the past decade; he could 
hack his promises with well-timed acts 
such as the announcement of a rural 
development scheme and the ground¬ 
breaking for a subway in Seoul. His 
other great economic wcajion was the 
well-lined purse of his ruling party, 
which is estimated to have spent as 
much as $50 million on this election. 
The opposition party had nothing like 
these resources, nor did it have the 
assistance of local officials who cus¬ 
tomarily bring in the vote for the 
government. But, unlike its counter¬ 
parts in some neighbouring countries, 
it did have the chance to speak its 
mind. 
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UGANDA 
COMMERCIAL 
BANK 

The Uganda Commercial Bank was inaugurated on 9th October, 
1965 as the successor to the Uganda Credit and Savings Bank. The 
Uganda Credit and Savings Bank had 15 years of successful, but 
eventful, existence. It had been established in 1950 in order to mobilise 
savings and to cater for the ordinary African, small businessman and 
the entrepreneurs. It did grant loans to many African businessmen 
and helped in no small measure in the expansion of the productive 
activities of the economy. However, by 1964 it had become clear that 
in order to enable the bank to play a more positive role in the economy, 
its range of activities needed to be expanded to that of a fully-fledged 
commercial bank. Consequently, the institution was transformed by 
the Act of Parliament No. 22 of 29th July, 1965 into its present status. 

The Uganda Commercial Bank look over all the assets and the 
liabilities of the Uganda Credit and Savings Bank, and its flrst task was 
to commercialise and consolidate ail the nine branches which had been 
inherited. It also became necessary to carry out heavy recruitment of 
staff, in anticipation of future expansion, as well as retraining the 
existing staff mainly on the job in the techniques of commercial 
banking. Nevertheless, from its first year of operation the new 
institution scored a dramatic success when it recorded 80 per cent rise 
m deposits as at 30th September, 1966. Achievements in the domestic 
operations speak for themselves. The Bank has made handsome profits 
year after year; deposits have gone up five times in five years; and the 
number of branches in the national network has been increased to 
seventeen fully fledged offices. 

The Bank's international operations have probably achieved even 
more remarkable expansion. In 1969/70 Financial Year alone the 
following changes were recorded over the previous period:- 



Payments abroad . + 63.58 per 

Market deals. + 79.80 per 

Outward bills for collection + 233.33 per 

Foreign bills purchased .... f 80.41 per 
Documentary Bills Negotiated (including 
Bills under Export L7c') . 

Inward Remittances . 

Import Credits . 


+15714 pe 
+ 237.18 pe 
+ 48.57 pe 


Value 

+ 211.41 percent 
+153.67 per cent 
+ 920.67 per cent 
+ 83.51 percent 

+ 54.91 par cent 
+ 832.52 per cent 
- 65.00 per caatfl 

4 >■ 1 


The Bank's correspondent relationships have been extendq^fticovcr 
189 towns spread over 74 countries, and reciprocal busineftd'tontinues 
to increase. . & 

The Uganda Commercial Bank is fully cnmmittj#fl5 Uganda's social 
and economic development, especially as the putnic of Uganda is the 
sole shareholder of the institution. The Bank's network of branches 
throughout the country will continue to be expanded "in order to 
provide banking services to all parts of the country, and to cope with 
the increasing demands for banking facilities. The network of branches 
will go out even more to promote productivity in all sectors of the 
economy, to reach newer areas of income so as to exploit the potential 
rural deposits, to extend and promote the banking habit, and to bring 
the entire community actively into the monetised economy. 


The Bank's training methods are being reorganised in order to 
provide a strong and efficient stafT force who will enable the institution 
to cope with any future expansion, both in the international and in the 
domestic banking. The Uganda Commercial Bank has therefore 
prepared and is continuing to prepare for further expansion which is 
expected to borne in the future. 


Quality in 
an age of change 


GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 




For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
fjgp 1 interest. The mellow 
vSh character of carefully-^ 
aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 
any other Whisky - 
the really sure way 
.to make a test. The 
difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky - with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 




Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 
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Guatemala _ 

The balance of 
terror 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Guatemala has been in a formal state 
of siege for most of the time since 
President Arana took office last July 
and the extremists on both sides are as 
bloody as ever. Colonel Arana’s decla¬ 
ration thait he will not parley with 
guerrillas may explain the recent 
absence of kidnappings, but several 
prominent politicians and plenty of 
lesser fry have been gunned down in 
the shadowy civil war that has gone 
on for more than a decade. 

Almost daily, “ unidentified ” bullet- 
ridden bodies are found dumped on 
the highways leading out of Guate¬ 
mala City, the victims of faceless gun¬ 
men. The students are complaining 
that hundreds of their colleagues have 
disappeared. Remote police outposts 
are attacked by guerrillas in search of 
arms, and their poorly trained, 
uneducated guards arc shot down like 
chickens in a coop. Politicians have 
been assassinated in broad daylight. 
Despite Colonel Arana’s reputation as 
a “ pacifier ” things have gone on very 
much as they used to. 

But the new president has revealed 
unexpected sides to his character since 
he came to office. Colonel Arana was 
picked as the candidate for the right- 
wing Movement for National Libera¬ 
tion on a law-and-order platform. But 
his inaugural speech last year was an 
appeal for national unity rather than 
sabre-rattling to intimidate the left. 
And to the surprise of many, he 
made a strong call for social reform. 
The new government quickly adopted 
a progressive five-year development 
plan prepared by a bright 
young Guatemalan economist, Sr 
Gerth Rosenthal, which aims at a 7.8 
per cent annual growth in gross 
domestic product and improved condi¬ 
tions for small and medium-size 
farmers. The plan involves a new $150 
million rural development programme. 
Colonel Arana has also brought young 
technocrats into his government from 
business and he personally insisted on 
renegotiation of the agreement with 
the local subsidiary of International 
Nickel—which eventually gave Gua¬ 
temala new benefits from the exploita¬ 
tion of the Lake Izabal deposits. 

The state of siege was declared last 
November after some guerrilla suc¬ 
cesses. The emergency regulations 
permit arrests and searches without 
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warrant and ban political meetings and 
demonstrations. Newspapers are also 
expected to exercise self-censorship by 
publishing only those versions of 
terrorist activities reported by the 
army. The army has not hesitated to 
use its authority to raid the city’s three 
universities. 

But the most violent riposte to left- 
wing terrorists came through private 
initiative from the extreme right. The 
militants who used to belong to Mono 
Blanca (“White Hand”) or Ojo por 
Ojo (“ An Eye for an Eye ”), but now 
prefer to go nameless, staged a series of 
assassinations. Late last year, Sr Julio 
Carney Herrera, a leftist law professor 
from San Carlos university, and Sr 
Gonzalez Juarez, a radio station owner 
once active in radical circles, were 
gunned down. In January, Sr Adolfo 
Mijangos, a brilliant lawyer and a 
vigorous congressional opponent of 
Colonel Arana, was murdered in his 
wheelchair. Inevitably, the other side 
took its revenge. 

Despite the mounting spiral of vio¬ 
lence, the government has not struck 
at the left with the force expected 
by both its supporters and its enemies. 
With more than three years of his 
term to run, it is debatable how 
Colonel Arana will turn out. Critics 
would say that his present verbal stress 
on economic development is only the 
tribute of vice to virtue. But it is clear 
that repression by itself cannot touch 
the real sources of discontent. 

Haiti _ 

Still in the family 

Duvalier succeeded Duvalier on April 
22 nd with unexpected smoothness. 
Haiti’s new president, Jean-Claude 
Duvalier, has expressed his confidence 
in the loyalty of both the army and the 
security gang known as the Tonton 
Macoutes. On the other hand, it may 
only be the presence of a large number 
of foreign journalists, to whom Jean- 
Claude has been markedly more 
receptive than his father ever was, 
that is causing his opponents to stay 
their hand. 

The victims of Duvalier’s tyranny 
are bound to be prompted by his 20- 
year-old son’s evident inexperience to 
make some move. Unless, that is, the 
son can maintain and control the 
terrorist apparatus which his father 
set up. Plans have been reported for 
getting police officers trained in the 
United States, and this would mean 
some basic changes in the present 
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Jean-Claude closes the lid on an era 


apparatus. 'Hie Tontons and other para¬ 
military forces, such as the expanded 
presidential guard, were set up soon 
after Papa Doc came to power to 
n< utralise the power of the army. 
Any downgrading of these forces 
would leave the army free to 
avenge itself on the Duvalier 
regime. There are also rumours of an 
amnesty to enable the 400,000 exiles in 
the United States and the Caribbean to 
return to Haiti. 

He might still pull through with the 
help of his tough elder sister, Marie- 
Denise, and her husband, Colonel Max 
Dominique, the Haitian ambassador to 
Paris—if he is prepared to do what 
they say. Already Marie-Denise, who 
is believed to have run the country 
during her father’s last illness, is des¬ 
cribed as the president’s private 
secretary. The family hold a trump 
card in housing the national arsenal in 
the presidential palace. But these are 
early days and speculation is no easier 
than peering into a chicken’s entrails. 

One move of the new regime will 
be to try to get more American aid, 
which in iqf)2 was cut from $<jo million 
to just over $1 million a year. The 
country is desperately poor and the 
American ambassador to Port-au- 
Prince urged last week that the aid 
should be restored. The State Depart¬ 
ment has so far said only that aid will 
be reviewed in due course along with 
that to other Latin American coun¬ 
tries. The one factor that could speed 
an American decision would be inter¬ 
vention from Cuba, 40 miles away. 
It is unlikely to happen—but American 
ships are now patrolling off Haiti just 
in case. 
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Britain & Europe 


Economics of entry: what are 
those dynamics ? 


Debate on the economic effects of 
Britain's entry into 'the EEC rages 
between three groups, of whom the 
first two make arguable cases, while 
the third and largest does not. 

(1) Supporters of entry say that if 
membership of the EEC raised Britain's 
growth rate by even £ per cent a year, 
this would give the country over an 
annual £1 billion of extra resources in 
five years, an annual £2.7 billion by 
the end of the tenth year, continuing 
to rise in geometrical progression after 
that. (All figures in this brief are in 
terms of 1969 pounds.) These sup¬ 
porters believe that the experience of 
the Six suggests that Britain's growth 
rate might easily increase by twice 
that. Indeed, a full closing of the gap 
would give Britain five times that £ per 
cent extra annual growth. In 1958-69 
the average annual growth rate of 
Britain was al>out 3 per cent, against 
5 4 per cent for the Six. 

(2) Plausible opponents of entry 
agree that these “ dynamic 
effects ” will be all-important, but say 
that Britain’s uncompetitiveness may 
make them work the wrong way ; so 
that, in Dr Nicholas Kaldor’s words, 
Britain might “become the Northern 
Ireland of Europe.” 

(3) The third group says it will only 
make up its mind when it sees the 
terms of entry. This is nonsense. Nego¬ 
tiations over terms may marginally 


affect the so-called impact costs of 
entry (Britain’s contribution to the 
Brussels budget, to subsidising Euro¬ 
pean agriculture, loss of preferences in 
Commonwealth and some other third 
markets). The British white paper of 
1970 nominally estimated that these 
impact costs might be anywhere 
between £100 million and £1.1 billion 
a year, but none of its authors really 
believed either the upper or lower 
figure. 

A more balanced estimate of the 
impact cost is : (a) if British farmers 
only respond to higher EEC food prices 
by raising their production by as little 
as 3 per cent, then the net impact cost 
might rise to a peak of under £700 
million in around 1978. It would fall 
thereafter because Europe’s subsidised 
peasants are dying off—between 1955- 
71 the proportion of the EEC’s working 
force on the farms has fallen from 
about 25 per cent to about 10 per cent, 
and half the remaining farmers in the 
Six are already aged over 57. (b) If 
Britain’s farming responds to higher 
European off-farm prices with the 
same buoyancy as it has responded to 
domestic price reviews, and if the 
Mansholt plan for EEC agriculture 
keeps on target (it won’t), then the 
net impact cost for Britain will fall 
below £300 million in the worst year. 
Haggling over terms is aimed at modi¬ 
fying these uncertain figures by a few 


Annual rate of growth of prod uctivity in manufacturing 



* July Is figures to1969, because of strikes in early 1970 


tens of millions at most. It is the 
debate over the “ dynamics ” that 
matters. 

One of the best arguments of pro- 
Europeans is that in the two previous 
rounds of this debate the anti-Euro¬ 
peans got their forecasts wrong. 


Who got it wrong 7 

As the Six moved towards their com¬ 
munity in the years 1955-58, the 
gloomy prophets in each country said 
that their own economies would be 
badly hit—using all the arguments 
familiar in Britain now. 

It was said that Germany would face 
an impossible balance of payments 
burden from the common agricultural 
policy : a policy which required it to 
prop up the 25 per cent of France’s 
population who, in 1955, were still on 
France’s farms. Instead, Germany’s 
balance of payments has been embar¬ 
rassingly strong. 

It was said in 1955 that France’s 
bravely planned and expansionary 
economy would be curbed within the 
common market by having to keep to 
community rules which would make 
devaluations impossible, and which 
would increasingly be influenced 
by the German Herr Erhard’s 
dislike of direct controls or planning. 
Since the signing of the Treaty of 
Rome, France has devalued twice 
without any trouble, it has imposed as 
many direct controls as it wanted 
(even silly ones), and it has increased 
its rate of growth of productivity in 
manufacturing at the fastest pace (see 
chart on this page). 

It was said in 1955-58 that Italy, 
which then had the highest tariff 
barrier in western Europe, would be 
murdered in free market competition 
by mighty Germany, particularly the 
infant Italian industries like cars and 
refrigerators (in 1955 supposed to be 
highly technological industries) which 
would simply have to close down. It 
was said that Belgium, which suffered 
from an antiquated industrial struc¬ 
ture and which in 1953-60 had had the 
same mingy 2.9 per cent annual aver¬ 
age growth rate as Britain, would be 
crushed under German competition 
even more quickly than poor Italy; 
and that Holland, which outside the 
EEC was beginning to show some pro¬ 
mise in high technological industries, 
would lose all its best workers and 
ideas over a free border to Germany. 

In the event, Italy has done par¬ 
ticularly well in industries like cars 
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and refrigerators ; Belgium, despite 
huge political problems, has pushed 
up from a growth rate equal 
to Britain’s in i 953 - go to one that has 
been an annual average i£ per cent 
higher than Britain’s since i960 
(which, if the EEC had the same effect 
here, would give Britain an extra £10 
billion a year of resources by the mid- 
1980s) ; and Holland has been second 
only to France in growth of productivity 
in manufacturing. 


1963 f s debate 

Britain applied for membership in 
1962-63 partly because of this experi¬ 
ence, and partly in pursuit of “ econo¬ 
mies of scale.” 

Modern industries seemed to require 
a steadily bigger economic base. Even 
small countries could now operate 
old industries like textiles, but a 
country needed a gnp of above £15 
billion a year to run an efficient motor 
industry—and motor cars were a 
development that by 1963 were already 
three-quarters of a century old. With¬ 
out an adequate base, it was prophesied 
that trouble would come in the 1960s 
to Britain’s relatively few firms in really 
high technology areas—Rolls-Royce, 
aircraft and computer manufacturers 
—while new technologies that we did 
not yet possess would simply not be 
developed here. 

In the Six even small engineering 
firms, which had previously made 
specialised products often for one 
manufacturing giant in their own 
country, had started since the Treaty 
of Rome to move over to something 
approaching mass production for the 
European market as a whole. British 
engineering firms in 1963 urgently 
needed to follow them. They were feel¬ 
ing the pinch in Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries which were building up their own 
secondary industries to replace imports. 
Pro-Europeans said that if we stayed 
outside EEC our share of world trade 
would shrink in the 1960s, and sterl¬ 
ing be in trouble through the decade. 

The general argument of the anti- 
Europeans in 1963 was that these 
warnings from the pro-Europeans were 
too gloomy, especially about high 
technology industries. Wrote Dr 
Kaldor in 1963 : “ On the contrary, 
if we do not give up our independence 

This is the second in a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
about British entry into the common 
market. 



The future is large: Siemens worker in DQsseldorf 


in economic, monetary and financial 
matters we could raise our strength 
considerably by a vigorous policy of 
comprehensive economic planning.” 

The beastly 1960s surely proved him 
wrong and the pro-Europeans right. 


Now, in 1971 


The anti-Europeans have now turned 
their old 1963 arguments precisely 
upside down : then we were so strong 
we should go it alone, today wc are too 
weak to join. 

Under-investment in 'British industry- 
in the 1960s has, on their new 
argument, left us in a situation where 
we cannot face free competition with 
Europe at a fixed exchange rate. 
Our imports would rise too fast. 
Anti-Europeans assume that the only 
fillip Britain might gain for its exports 
is by the removal of the EEC’s external 
tariff, , and this is only small 
following the Kennedy round. 

Pro-Europeans say that this mis¬ 
understands the new industrial prospect 
ahead, in which co-prosperity will 
depend on forms of integration much 
more important than demolished tariff 
barriers. 

In the two decades ahead, many 
manufacturing industries are going 
increasingly to move to cheaper labour 
countries, propelled there by multi¬ 
national companies. Most “ American ” 
TV sets, sold in America under Ameri¬ 
can trade names, are in fact already 
made in Asia. Other Henry Ford age 
industries—up to and including motor 
cars—will move the same way. In the 
United States, manufacturing’s share in 
total employment has been falling 
rapidly. 


Big business in this post-industrial 
age will be knowledge-based business, 
information-processing and* informa¬ 
tion-spreading business. These infant 
businesses cannot be protected by old- 
hat devices like tariffs. In the four 
rich men’s blocks of the post-industrial 
age (North America, Europe, Japan 
and the weaker Soviet block) protec¬ 
tion will be given by favoured placing 
of public contracts and by the 
subtler buttress of a common com¬ 
mercial law. Britain is well placed 
to be a major participator in the new 
knowledge-based post-industrial busi¬ 
nesses, but it will not remain so if it 
stays outside all of the blocks. 

The growth of this new form of 
business in the rich men’s block will 
be in the hands of multinational com¬ 
panies and will be financed by multi¬ 
national banks. The 1970s will see the 
emergence in the EEC of European 
company law, of European public pur¬ 
chasing, of European taxation and of 
a lot of other new European com¬ 
mercial legislation. Britain needs to 
be inside before and while these new 
laws are made. 

In any case, what is the alternative ? 
Dr Kaldor s prescription seems to be 
that Britain should turn itself into a 
generally free-trading country', but 
make constant and steady devaluations 
of the pound. 

This might attract some of the off¬ 
loaded manufacturing production that 
the rich men’s clubs will no longer 
want. Britain might then enjoy a sort 
of developing coolie standard of life, 
competing with Algeria and Taiwan 
for investment by big European and 
American multinational companies, 
provided it also placates Mr Henry 
Ford by bashing the unions into 
Taiwanese shape. This can hardly be 
what the British really want. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only . 

New Issue 

1,000,000 Shares 

International Telephone and Telegraph 

Corporation 

Cumulative Preferred Stock, $5.00 Convertible Series 0 

(Without Par Value) 


Convertible into Common Stock at $71 per Share 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Salomon Brothers Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Firestone duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Equitable Securities, Morton & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 

Dean Witter & Co. American UBS Corporation Bache & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Basle Securities Corporation EuroPartners Securities Corporation Paribas Corporation 


Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

White, Weld & Co. 


SoGen International Corporation 

First Washington Securities Corporation Robert Fleming 

Incorporated 

Kleinwort, Benson Suez American Corporation 

Incorporated 

The Nikko Securities Co. 

International, Inc. 


Swiss American Corporation 
Hill Samuel Securities 

Corporation 

The Daiwa Securities Co. 

America, Inc. 

Nomura Securities International, Inc. 


Ultrafin International Corporation 

April 29,1971 


Yamaichi Securities Company 

of New York, Inc. 
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Veterans who marched on Washington; Lieutenant Kerry (right) telis the Senate why 


A nation's mood: no more 
Vietnams 

Washington , DC 


Big, earnest and well-conducted last 
Saturday’s two mass demonstrations, in 
Washington and San Francisco, against 
the war in Indochina undoubtedly 
were. But what do they say and what 
effect can one expect them to have ? 
President Nixon left the capital for the 
occasion, but he will not have failed to 
measure the huge Washington rally for 
what it can tell him about the mood of 
the country. For him the crucial 
calculation is whether the national 
mood will, or will not, permit him the 
freedom of manoeuvre and choice of 
time that he wants in order to extricate 
the American forces from Vietnam 
while achieving, or at least partially 
or apparently achieving, the war aims 
that took them there. 

The movements that produce these 
demonstrations are by now well 
practiced ; they have a settled routine, 
and committees change, although cells 
split and renew themselves. At present 
there is a National Peace Action 
Coalition, the law-abiding group that 
presided over last Saturday’s two 
. happenings, and a People’s Coalition 
for Peace and Justice, more radical, 
more interested in race and in trans¬ 


forming society generally, fonder of 
disrupting the traffic. This one took a 
back scat on Saturday, but has stayed 
on to whip things up in Washington 
in many ways, working up to a civil 
disobedience happening in early May. 

The Nixon Administration went 
through its usual fluctuations of mood 
as the* pre-deinonstration demonstra¬ 
tions of last week moved towards their 
climax. There were derisions to be made 
about how close the demonstrators 
might be allowed to get to the White 
House, whether streets had to be 
barricaded off, at what points people 
would have to be stopped and arrested. 
In the end the decisions were sensible, 
the marchers were allowed to do their 
thing without silly harassment, parks 
were made available—although not 
without some ludicrous official backing 
and filling first. 

Thus when one of the more interest¬ 
ing sub-groups, the Vietnam Veterans 
against the War, proposed to camp 
on the Mall, the green space west of 
the Capitol, the Department of 
Justice got an injunction to forbid 
them and, to sustain it, even got the 
Chief Justice of the United States to 


affirm that the ex-servicemen were <in 
the wrong. Only after that point was 
passed did it occur to somebody that 
dragging men with good military 
records, wearing fatigue uniform, some 
with distinguished medals and ampu¬ 
tated limbs, out of the park in the 
night to dump them in gaol would 
not look decent, "['hereupon the 
department's lawyers went back to 
court to ask an extremely irritated 
judge to set aside the order which 
they had sought gratuitously. 

Out of two and a half million or 
so ex-servicemen who have served in 
Vietnam by now, the 12,000 members 
claimed by the Vietnam Veterans 
against the War is not many. 
But they fielded about 1,200 to 
enliven the capital for a week with a 
sort of living theatre in and out of 
the government establishments. They 
are good, inventive showmen and, for 
all the long hair they wear now, plenty 
of them have service records that 
command respect. Their discipline was 
admirable. As it happened they also 
produced a spokesman whose appear¬ 
ances before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and at the big 
Saturday rally itself were the political 
event of the week. 

This is Mr John Kerry, a former 
naval lieutenant of 27, tall, lean, 
upper-class, Yale, with a spectacular 
collection of ribbons won in action. He 
is also an accomplished speech-writer 
and orator. His statement to the Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee, was 
rhetorical but masterly and made 
irresistible television material. His 
theme, apart from the obvious one 
that the war must be brought to an 
end at once, was that the country “ has 
created a monster 1 * in the millions of 
disillusioned, angry ex-soldiers who 
have returned with a sense of betrayal 
from Indochina. 

That the war in Vietnam has fouled 
the watercourses of American society 
to an extent undreamed of when Presi¬ 
dent Johnson embarked upon it in 1965 
neither the adversaries nor the propo¬ 
nents of the war would, by now, 
dispute. What to do about it is another 
question: however, one can find the 
demonstrators 1 slogan “ out now,* 1 
simplistic and inadequate while still 
accepting that the demonstrations do 
the troubled country a service by 
exposing the sores and scars to the 
light and the air. This is a function that 
properly belongs to Congress, but 
successive Congresses in the 1960s 
failed to discharge it, preferring to 
leave decisions about war and peace to 
the President and the executive branch 
of the government. 

Congress may sometimes appear 
fussy, petty and even pharisaical in its 
efforts to make good its past failure 
to play its proper part, but there is still 
no substitute for Congress as an instru¬ 
ment for reading what the country 
will, and what it will not, put up with. 
The line which President Nixon is 
trying to hold, and which the demon¬ 
strators are trying to break, he last 
outlined on April 16th. “Our goal is 
a total American withdrawal from 
Vietnam, 11 he said : but he wanted to 
keep military forces there until the 
American prisoners of war were 
released and also until the South 
Vietnamese had attained the ability 
to defend themselves against a 
communist takeover—“not the sure 
ability, but at least the chance/* In the 
meantime he wants to avoid naming 
a date for completing withdrawal. 

Senators and Congressmen have to 
take up their positions either for allow¬ 
ing the President this degree of discre¬ 
tion, or for forcing a more precipitate 
withdrawal and leaving South 
Vietnam to sink or swim. It is not mere 
time-serving or'CKttediency if they try 
to test the wfcMfcrtbefore jumping in, 
since the strength or weakness of the 
national revulsion against further 
adventure in south-east Asia is a factor 
of substance which might usefully, to 
everybody’s benefit, have been taken 
movr accurately into account earlier. 
Such signs as there are show a steady 


movement across the fence away from 
Mr Nixon’s position and towards the 
prompt setting of an early date to with¬ 
draw. There is no movement in the 
opposite direction. Mr Nixon is not 
obliged to bow to it, but it does affect 
whether the country is going to be 
governable or not and it affects his 
party’s political fortunes and his own. 
Thus he has to pay attenton. 

The Administration denies categori¬ 
cally both that there has been any 
increase in air warfare to compensate 
for the reduction in American ground 
activity and that any bombing is 
allowed without careful consideration 
being first given to the safety of 

Peace now 

Washington , DC 

West Potomac Park made a spectacular 
bedding-down site for the hordes of 
demonstrators who bused, drove, rode 
the trains, motor-biked, hitched and 
walked into Washington all through 
Friday night. It was a chilly night and 
the fallen branches of the blossoming 
cherry trees around the tidal basin, and 
a few park benches and fences, were 
used for camp fires. Civil rights songs, 
civil war songs and anti-war songs 
helped to keep spirits high, as did a 
certain amount of beer, wine and 
marijuana. 

The unexpected feeling of serenity 
that lasted through the following day 
and dashed the Attorney General’s fore¬ 
bodings of violence came over most 
strongly in the memorial service for all 
who had died in the war in Indochina, 
held in Washington’s National 
Cathedral on Friday night, sponsored 
by the Concerned Officers Movement. 
The effect of seeing the military in full 
regalia mingling with the barc-foot 
brigade and of participating in the act 
of peace (" turn to those alien, different 
persons, on your right and on your 
left, and take their hands in yours and 
speak some word of care and! of 
respect ’’) was singularly religious in a 
most unchurchy service. Folk singers 
led the congregation in ballads. 
Yale university’s chaplain delivered a 
fiery political denunciation of the war. 

In the congregation that night and on 
the peace walk were a good many 
representatives of the other side of the 
generation gap. A contingent of doctors, 
dentists and (usefully) chiropodists; a 
train-load of New York ladies who 
negotiated the low walls around 
Capitol Hill with surprising agility; 
several delegations of teachers and 
university professors and! trade unionists ; 
many cx-seTviccmen who stayed over 
from their own week of protest; parents 
of serving soldiers ; a black man carrying 
a placard : “My son died in vain.” 

The atmosphere was not heavy with 


civilians. The critics claim that 
refugees are being constantly 
“ generated ” by indiscriminate des¬ 
truction of villages. A contributor to 
recent hearings on refugees was the 
Republican Congressman Paul Mc- 
Closkey of California, who came back 
from a trip to Laos accusing the 
Administration of lying and deceit 
about the bombing policy. He is talk¬ 
ing of opposing President Nixon for 
the Republican presidential nomination 
next year if the war policy is not 
changed by then. 

Mr McCloskey, a personable and 
impressive man, ds getting a response in 
the country but not much encourage- 

emotion. The pleasant warmth of the 
day and the careful politeness of the 
police (one officer, asked what he was 
smiling at, said “ my orders arc to 
smile”) made for a good-tempered 
crowd, which sometimes burst into 
oarnival abandon. The official estimate 
of its size was 200,000—a polite under¬ 
statement ; the organisers of the rally 
claim nearer half a million. Both at the 
rallying area, the ellipse in front of the 
White House, and at the destination, 
Capitol Hill, a mile and a half away, 
which the last marchers reached four 
hours later, the ground was thick with 
people, liberally studded with lawyers to 
help those arrested (hardly any), 
marshals to organise some orderliness 
and medics to mend cut feet. 

The-organisation was not very effec¬ 
tive in carrying the voice of the speakers 
(and singers) out from the podium half¬ 
way up the steps of the Capitol. But, as 
is usual in such rallies, the speeches 
are not important : the medium is the 
mass. 
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Hilton International hotei 
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Businessmen have 
their own reasons for 
coming back. 
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ment from the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives. Still, some 
members who would not go as far as 
he are edging away rather uneasily 
from the President’s position. Some 
conservative Democrats in the House, 
too, satisfied in the past to say that 
the thing to do with the war was 
“ win it,” have given up hope of that 
and now insist that, since withdrawal 
is inevitable, there is no excuse for 
dragging it out. 

Senator Fulbright is conducting 
another set of hearings directed not to 
ending the war but to digesting what 
is believed to be one of its lessons, 
the need to reassert the control of 
Congress over the President’s war¬ 
making power. A startling witness this 
week in favour of these proposals was 
Mr McGeorge Bundy, President 
Johnson’s assistant for national security 
affairs at the time when the decision 
to send large forces to Vietnam was 
taken. u It is obvious,” Mr Bundy 
remarked in passing, “ that we must 
not have another Vietnam.” 

Businesslike aid 

President Nixon’s proposals for 
reorganising the foreign aid programme 
were greeted at the weekend with 
thunder and lightning from Senator 
Fulbright, that one-time friend turned 
enemy of foreign aid. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, of which 
he is chairman, had called for a report 
from the General Accounting Office 
on its investigations over the past five 
years into various aid programmes. 
Flourishing the report, the Senator 
declared foreign aid to be a 
“ shambles.” None of the examples 
which he cited seemed quite to justify 
so strong a word. But at least Mr 
Fulbright’s threat that “ no amount of 
mobile manoeuvring can save it ” made 
plain that whatever is suggested for 
foreign aid, the Senator is against it. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives opened 
hearings on Tuesday on the Presi¬ 
dent’s proposals but Mr Thomas 
Morgan, the chairman, thinks that the 
present legislation, which expires in 
June, will have to be extended for a 
year while the changes which the 
President would like to make are gone 
into thoroughly. Many Congressmen 
believe that they give the executive 
too much power. With Senator 
Fulbright fulminating from his pulpit 
and the President suggesting that a 
“ major transformation ” is needed, the 
Agency for International Development 


will be lucky if Congress gives it any 
appropriation at all for what looks like 
the last year of its life. 

As the President explained last 
September, he wishes to split bilateral 
aid (as distinct from contributions to 
international agencies) into three parts : 
security assistance, development assis¬ 
tance and humanitarian aid. Security 
(or military) assistance would go off 
with nearly two-thirds of the appro¬ 
priation of $3.3 billion which the 
President is asking for next year (very 
much the same amount as was voted 
for 1970-71) but the-link compromised 
economic aid in the eyes of some 
people. Development assistance would 
be the business of a development corpor¬ 
ation, maiinly lending money, and a 
development institute, specialising in 
technical aid. Boldly, Mr Nixon has 
asked for three-year authorisations for 
both of them. To counter criticism of 
fragmentation from Congress, and its 
suspicion that there would be nobody 
accountable to it, there would be a 
development co-ordinator, who would 
deal with Congress. 

This is the main change which Mr 
Nixon has made in his original blue¬ 
print. What is now emerging, however, 
is that the President’s reforms would 
mean the dismantling of American aid 
missions in developing countries and of 
much of the aid bureaucracy in 
Washington. For information and 
expertise the United States would lean 
heavily on the World Bank, which 
might find this a strain. “ Sound 
business practices ”—and businessmen— 
would be employed in dealing with the 
carefully chosen countries and projects 
which the United States would assist. 
No longer would America be the lender 
of last resort, left with the riskiest pro¬ 
jects. And the development corpora¬ 
tion would even look to the private 
market for some of its funds. 

Doing better 

The latest McGraw-Hill survey of 
business plans for new plant and equip¬ 
ment do & not offer any hope that a 
sudden burst of capital spending will 
put an immediate zip into an economy 
which has been far from sparkling so 
far this year. Only utility companies 
forecast any significant increase in their 
capital spending in 1971. Manufac¬ 
turers, whose factories have been 
operating at only just over 70 per 
cenft“ of capacity, could hardly be 
expected to do much, especially when 
productivity is also going up. But plans 
for 1972 to 1974, obviously much less 


Changes in gross national product 



firm at this point, suggest that after 
this year there should be a steady in¬ 
crease in spending on new plant and 
equipment, provided that sales also 
improve as they are expected to do. 

Ait last consumers seem to be regain¬ 
ing confidence. This is one of the 
reasons—another is the steady rise in 
the index of leading economic indica¬ 
tors—why the Administration’s spokes¬ 
men claim that the recovery is pro¬ 
ceeding satisfactorily and that no fur¬ 
ther stimulus will be needed. They 
have, however, had to concede tacitly 
that their much-criticised forecast for 
197 i’s national product was only 
a target which cannot now be achieved. 

This is dear from the figures for 
the first quarter’s gnp. An increase of 
$30 billion or more at annual rates 
was needed if the total for the year 
was to reach the estimate of $1,065 bil¬ 
lion. Admittedly the increase was not 
far Short of 'that and set a record, with 
the gnp going over the trillion dollar 
mark for the first time for a full quar¬ 
ter. But most of the gain was the 
result of the pick-up in the automobile 
industry after the strike at the General 
Motors Corporation at the end of 
1970. In 'the current quarter the ex¬ 
pansion should be more balanced 
although it too will be distorted by a 
buiild up in the output of steel in pre¬ 
paration for a possible strike in that 
industry. 

House building is coming up most 
encouragingly, lately as a result of 
the steady fail in interest rates on 
mortgages. But short-term rates are 
now turning up again ; the latest 
denvelopment is an increase, by a quar¬ 
ter of a point to 5^ per cent, in the 
prime rate, the interest that banks 
charge to their most credit-worthy cus¬ 
tomers. This rate has been dropping 
steadily since mid-1969. Since banks 
still have plenty of funds to lend, the 
increase is condemned by the Treasury 
and by Congressmen, both anxious 
to discourage any further rise in the 
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rate: There is no obvious economic 
reason for renewing the squeeze on 
money, for inflation does seem to be 
coming under control at last. In the 
first quarter consumer prices went up 
at an annua‘1 rate of only 2.7 per cent, 
compared with nearly 6 per cent last 
year. Even if this is too good to be 
sustained, it is encouraging. 

Funding 

campaigns _ 

The President gave the Democrats an 
inch when he suddenly reversed his 
previous opposition to controls on the 
amounts spent on publicity in election 
campaigns. But the Democrats are now 
trying to take a mile and put the 
Republicans at a disadvantage with 
their proposed replacement for the bill 
that President Nixon vetoed last year. 
Under the legislation put forward by 
the Senate Commerce Committee, 
candidates for presidential and congres¬ 
sional elections would l>e allowed to 
spend on political advertising an 
amount equal to 10 cents for every 
eligible voter in the constituency. But 
only half of this could be spent on 
television and radio commercials. The 
same restrictions would apply to the 
primary elections in which the parties 
choose their candidates. Under this 
formula each of the presidential candi¬ 
dates in 1972 would be allowed to 
spend a total of $13.9 million but 
only $7 million on television and radio 
advertising. In the last presidential 
elections Republicans spent $12 million 
for this purpose, compared with the 
Democrats’ $6 million. So the new pro¬ 
posals would hit the Republicans 
badly. 

The committee would also like to 
see a limit of $5,000 on individual 
contributions tp any candidate for 
federal office. Another proposal would 
repeal the present rule which requires* 
broadcasters to make available “ equal 
time ” to all presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates. This, it is 
argued, makes it impossible for broad¬ 
casters to give free time tb the candi¬ 
dates of the major parties because they 
Would then have to make the same 
facilities available to the fringe parties. 

The Republicans are likely to attack 
the limitation on television and radio, 
spending when the bill comes up for 
debate in the Senate, probably in Jiine. 
What they would like to see is either 
a higher allowance of about 7 cents 
a voter for these media—this is what 
they fought for but failed to get in 


the committee—or the suggestion put 
forward by President. Nixon for one 
general limit for all political advertis¬ 
ing. This would then give a candidate 
freedom to allocate his funds between 
the media as he wished. Nor are the 
Republicans likely to acquiesce in the 
limitations on individual contributions. 
They rely heavily on large donors to 
fill their coffers whereas the Democrats 
receive their contributions in small 
doses. 

But in Other respects the committee 
has not gone as far as the President 
would like. He wants comprehensive 
controls to cover such items as spend¬ 
ing on direct mail, posters, telephone 
calls, campaign staff, both voluntary 
and paid, and opinion surveys—all 
things that can make or break a 
campaign. 

Even if the two parties come to an 
agreement on election spending—and 
it is now universally accepted that some 
limitations are necessary—there is still 
the thorny problem of supervising the 
controls. The present system which 
governs the disclosure of campaign con¬ 
tributions is under the jurisdiction of 
Congress but is blatantly inadequate. 
Instead President Nixon has suggested 
that an independent federal elections 
commission take over the job but so 
far Congress seems reluctant to give 
up its powers. 


Up, up, not away 

Next weekend fares on most flights 
inside the continental United States 
go up by 6 per cent ; few airlines will 
be content with less than the maximum 
increase which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, by a vote of three to two, has 
allowed. Later in the year—exactly 
when depends on whether there are 
official protests—a further increase of 
3 per cent will be permitted. The CAB 
has decided that these higher fares 
are necessary if the industry is to be 
capable of earning a return of 12 per 
cent on its investment, up from the 
10.5 per cent which has been con¬ 
sidered reasonable <in the past. 

The majority of the airlines would 
be tickled with a return of 10.5 per 
cent just now. Last year'the industry 
lost $170 million as the number of 
seats in the air rocketed while the 
number of air travellers, particularly 
businessmen, receded. Frills of all kinds 
have been trimmed away, 12,000 
workers have been laid off and 
others have been encouraged to take 
leaves of absence' without pay. Eastern 
Airlines has appealed to its staff, with 



“ Well, We’re Faster Than That Sound 
Anyhow ” 

some success, to help it to avoid whole¬ 
sale furloughs by being flexible about 
the jobs which they will do. 

Even with the rise in fares the best 
that can be hoped for in 1971 is that 
the industry will break even. The heavy 
losses reported for the first quarter sug¬ 
gest that this hope is fading. Costs, 
particularly for labour, will continue 
to go up. Much depends on how 
quickly America pulls out of its reces¬ 
sion and on whether, as the Demo¬ 
crats on the CAB argue, higher fares 
will mean another year of little or 
no growth in domestic air traffic. In 
the past two years fares have risen by 
22 per cent. 

The CAIFs Republican majority has 
itself told the airlines that they must 
raise their passenger load factor (the 
percentage of seats that are filled) from 
49 per cent to 52.5 per cent; On 
some highly competitive routes, load 
factors have been abysmally low. In 
February only 25 per cent of the 
seats were filled on flights from New 
York to San Francisco. To cut 
schedules unilaterally, however, is hard 
for the airlines, which fear that their 
competitors will simply take over the 
business. Rather reluctantly, and with 
the antitrust division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice breathing over its 
shoulder the CAB is allowing the air¬ 
lines to discuss some collective cut¬ 
backs of services. 

Two mergers will also help to control 
over-capacity, if they are allowed to go 
through. Mohawk Airlines, which has 
been hit hard by one of the industry’s 
longest strikes, is to be taken over by 
Allegheny Airlines, with which it over¬ 
laps. Allegheny is a fast growing 
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regional carrier, serving the densely 
populated north-eastern quarter of the 
country, which is now rivalling some of 
the big “ trunk ” airlines. And North¬ 
east Airlines, long anxious to be carried 
off by some strong suitor, has now 
agreed to merge with Delta Air Lines, 
the fifth largest carrier in the country 
and one of the few still to be making 
ample profits. The merger arranged 
between Northeast and Northwest Air¬ 
lines was blighted in March when the 
CAB ruled thait the merged firm would 
not be able to inherit Northeast’s 
main attraction : its lucrative route 
between Miami and Los Angeles. But 
Delta would not be put off by this 
condition ; it loves Northeast for its 
access to Boston. 

Go home again 

Children who are born abroad into 
families where one parent is Ameri¬ 
can, and the other not, must live in 
the United States for five years between 
the ages of 14 and 28 if they want to 
retain their American citizenship. This 
residency requirement—laid down by 
the McCJarran-Walter Immigration 
Act of 1952—‘has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court by a narrow vote. The 
ruling does not affect those who 
acquired American citizenship by being 
born in the United States or who 
became naturalised citizens there ; they 
can count upon their citizenship being 
unassailable. The court’s ruling con¬ 
cerns those people who are not covered 
by the constitutional provisions and to 
whom citizenship has been extended 
by Congress as a gift. The court has 
uphold the right of Congress to attach 
conditions to its gift, as it has done in 
the case of children born abroad of 
one American and one alien parent. 

The American embassy in London 
seems surprised that there has been so 
much surprise at the revived news of 
the residency requirement. There has 
been no change in the law, one of its 
officials pointed out. The Supreme 
Court has simply upheld the position 
that has existed since 1952. It has 
been the embassy’s custom to remind 
the American parent of the possibility 
of a loss of citizenship when the child’s 
American passport is renewed every 
two or three years, especially when the 
child approaches teenage. Teenagers 
and' young adults can fulfil their 
residency requirements for retaining 
their American citizenship by going to 
an American school or, college j their 
time in the Unijfeod^fiiiKles would be 
counted as residency,/, even if they 


returned abroad for holidays. 

None the less, the court’s decision 
came as a shock to many Americans 
abroad. The Supreme Court ruled in 
1967 that naturalised citizens could not 
be stripped of their American citizen¬ 
ship if they stayed out of the country 
for more than five years. Americans 
married to foreigners and living 
abroad had expected that the same 


legal generosity would apply to their 
own children. But the complexion of 
the court has changed from liberal 
to conservative since then. Considering 
the consternation among parents, it is 
surprising that there seems to be little 
clear-cut advice forthcoming from the 
State Department about how con¬ 
tinuous the periods of required 
residence arc intended to be. 


Dust bowl days 

The dust may not become as bad as it 
was in the 1930s but the drought could 
be. In an enormous area of the southern 
United States, particularly in Texas 
and parts of Oklahoma, the extra¬ 
ordinary rainlessness has caused dust 
storms reminiscent of the era of the 
“ Grapes of Wrath.” It has also brought 
misery to the ranchers and farmers of 
the cattle, wheat and cotton country. 
Florida too has been hard hit. This 
spring the rainfall in the normally 
swampy Everglades has been only 1.78 
inches compared with a fall of nearly 
7 inches during an ordinary dry spring; 
one result has been a plague of forest 
fires, which have consumed half, a 
million acres of southern Florida. 

With virtually no water, much of 
the winter wheat crop has been lost. 
Cattle ranohers, faced with the problem 
of feeding grazing animals without grass, 
have gone heavily into debt. They have 
rented grazing lands in unaffected areas 
or brought hay and grain to feed animals 
which cannot fend for themselves. 
Many fanners have sent thin cattle 
prematurely to market and some have 
sold their herds altogether. Even if 
rain does come—and only heavy falls 
will do much good—it may be too late; 
the season is already too far advanced 
for planting cotton in parts of Texas. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr 
Clifford Hardin, toured some of the 
stricken areas of Texas and Oklahoma 
and declared thait what he saw was, 
without question, a major agricultural 
disaster. His department has estimated 
that the losses could reach $4 billion— 
assuming optimistically, and without 
warrant, that the drought dVies not 


continue next season. The secretary 
announced some relief measures. 
Farmers in certain counties will have 
permission to cut hay and graze animals 
on land that, under federal crop 
restrictions, was supposed to be kept 
idle. Government-owned maize will be 
made available at reduced prices to 
some of the hardest hit farmers and the 
federal government will pay part of the 
cost of transporting it. Mr Hardin 
announced, moreover, that Congress 
would be asked for an extra $10 million 
for emergency loans to farmers. 

The dust billowing across motorways 
and through the cracks of doors is a 
grim reminder that nature has not 
changed since the 1930s and that little 
can be done to control it or to protect 
entirely against the economic conse¬ 
quences of natural disasters. Tree 
planting and crop control and superior 
agricultural machinery will probably 
save the top soil from being blown away 
as it was during the Great Depression. 
But the area will have a hard time 
recovering and the whole country will 
feel the effects ; the price of cotton has 
already risen by 10 per cent and wheat 
and beef arc expected to go up also. 

The art of rain-making is advancing 
slowly, but not enough to help : an 
essential ingredient for cloud-seeding is 
clouds. Neither are agricultural 
chemicals as potent as their critics some¬ 
times believe. One reason why f.Vain to 
feed sheep and cattle has cost ranchers 
so much is that 15 per cent of last 
year’s maize harvest was lost because 
of the southern corn leaf blight (which 
could recur this year.) And in Oklahoma 
this year’s drought has produced a 
spectacular crop of wheat-infesting 
green bugs. 
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Papal guard 

HAS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
GONCMAD ? 

By John Eppstein. 

Tom Stacey. 183 pages. £1.75. 

Evelyn * Waugh certainly thought it 
had. He wrote at the time of the 
second Vatican Council of his night¬ 
mare in which a bunch of cardinals in 
red robes were selling contraceptives 
outside St Peter’s in Rome. The pros¬ 
pect worrying Mr Eppstein, a veteran 
journalist and, like Waugh, a convert 
to Catholicism, is that the Catholic 
church anight turn into a kind of 
“ international religious republic,” with 
elections and party contests and no 
firm authority at the top. 

The church, he believes, is tearing 
itself to pieces. The Pope’s authority is 
being questioned by those suffering 
from the “ sexual obsession,” which 
manifests itself in controversies about 
birth control and priestly celibacy (the 
author does not question the Pope’s 
own role in provoking those controver¬ 
sies). Priests and nuns are renouncing 
their vows in the full glare of publicity 
and with much encouragement from 
the secular press and television. Clergy 
in at least one country, Holland, are 
on the verge of schism. And the splen¬ 
did Latin mass has been abandoned in 
favour of a nondescript vernacular 
service, in which the priest, now called 
president, harangues the congregation 
in the manner of a commissar indoctri¬ 
nating the proletariat. Even the old 
catechism no longer teaches the faith 
firmly by question and answer. 
“Where did Mary buy her groceries, 
as there were no buse-. ? ” is what the 
nuns ask the children in America these 
days. 

And who does he blame for this 
state of affairs in what he believes 
used to be, before, the second Vatican 
Council, “the most solid and vener¬ 
able pillar of civilisation ” ? Cardinal 
Suenens is certainly Mr Eppstein’s 
contemporary villain. But the real 
inspirer of this modern confusion and 
disarray is the late Teilhard de 
Chardin, with his optimistic belief in 
progress and evolution, which accord¬ 
ing to Mr Eppstein is the new ortho¬ 


doxy of the progressive Catholic 
establishment. 

Mr Eppstein has many harsh things 
to say about the modern ecumenical 
movement. He is convinced that where 
a common denominator is being sought 
not only among various Christian 
religions, but also among believers and 
non-believers, the ultimate result must 
be the replacement of the supernatural 
belief by a vague form of secular 
humanism. This elegantly written 
polemic will be enjoyed not just by 
Catholics, but also by all those who 
cannot help being fascinated by what 
happens to the most long-lived politi¬ 
cal institution in the world. And Mr 
Eppstein is particularly good and enter¬ 
taining as well as occasionally quite 
deadly on the politics of it all. It 
would not be fair to expect from a 
polemical book of this kind any 
balanced analysis of the ideas and 
motives which have inspired men like 
Chardiin and Suenens.. But by ques¬ 
tioning the new liberal orthodoxy the 
author has certainly performed a valu¬ 
able service, not least to the liberal 
reformers themselves, who so rarely 
encounter so articulate a critic. 

Paper boatmen 

THE RA EXPEDITIONS 

By Thor Heyerdahl, translated by 

Patricia Crampton. 

Allen and (Jnw/n. 334 pages. £3.50. 

THE* HUMAN ANIMAL 
By Hans Hass. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 246 pages. 

£2.50. 

MAN'S NATURAL HISTORY 

By J. S. Weiner. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 267 
pages. £3.50. 


There are some men who cannot rest 
until they have* puzzled out for them¬ 
selves why men of different races, 
living at opposite ends of the earth, 
should, still do some things in the same 
way when in every other respect they 
are utterly dissimilar. But their 
curiosity does not drive all of them to 
the extremes that it does Mr Thor 
Heyerdahl. 


'There are pyramids in Egypt, and 
there are identical pyramids an parts 
of Latin America, carrying the same 
carvings and paintings of bird-headed 
men. Evolution, say the experts. 
Nonsense, says Thor Heyerdahl ; the 
stone age men who came overland 
from Europe via the Arctic to colonise 
North and subsequently South 
America have left nothing like this 
behind them in any other part of the 
continent. The pyramid builders came 
across the Atlantic from Egypt in boats 
made of bundles of reed, riding the 
winds and the currents, and you can 
see drawings of these vessels in the 
pyramids of both countries. Don’t be 
daft, said the experts ; reeds absorb 
water and sink. 

But a stubborn man is going to 
search until he finds places where boats 
are built of papyrus, but in a way that 
prevents them from shipping water like 
a soggy haystack. And a stubborn man 
will bring the boat-builders halfway 
across the world to construct an ocean 
sized reed boat for him solely to con¬ 
found the experts who sit all day on 
their backsides in museums (Thor 
Heyerdahl is spiteful about chair- 
bound experts) and prove that the 
Egyptians could and did sail the 
Atlantic bringing their masons, their 
goldsmiths and their weavers of fine 
cotton to Mexico and Peru, where the 
legend of fair-headed sailors persists 
to this day. 

The search for the right boat- 
builders, and then for papyrus of a 
quality they could use, was a small 
odyssey in itself, infinitely more com¬ 
plicated than the mere chopping down 
of balsa logs to make the raft for Thor 
Heyerdahl’s earlier and historic Kon- 
Tiki voyage across the Pacific. The 
expedition was more hazardous—rafts 
do at least float. But when the first 
papyrus Ra was launched like a golden 
swan, it was not even certain that the 
fish would refrain from nibbling at it 
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for lunch. The boat itself was wildly 
unscientific, built under the supervision 
of two illiterate Africans from Lake 
Chad to drawings taken from the walls 
of the pyramids. For want of ropes in 
the right places the first Ra became 
waterlogged and rudderless almost 
before it was clear of the African coast. 
Yet even in that condition it sailed 
more than 3,000 miles and was well 
over halfway across the Atlantic and 
approaching the West Indies before it 
l>egan to disintegrate. The second Ra, 
built within the year, reached Barbados 
in 57 days. 

It is a hard way to prove a theory, 
and a dangerous one that calls for 
blind faith in the technology of lost 
civilisations. Thor Heyerdahl’s belief 
in the glories of empires long dead sus¬ 
tained him when towering Atlantic 
seas crashed over his paper boat and 
the water ran away between the 
separate reeds. Of his original inter¬ 
national crew of seven, only one, the 
American, was a sailor and the rest 
came mainly for the ride, with a duck 
and a monkey for company. Irre¬ 
pressibly optimistic, their biggest shock 
was the foul heaps of oil, dead fish 
and plastic mugs that they sailed 
through in mid-ocean, sometimes for 
days on end. This is a quite different 
aspect of the Ra voyages, and the last 
has not, one hopes, been heard of it. 

On a much less spectacular scale, 
that other web-footed Scandinavian, 
Hans Hass, has also been trying to find 
explanations for similarities between 
people of different races. He defines 
man's first great leap forward in terms 
of the evolution of a whole series of 
specialised, detachable, artificial 
organs, the artifacts on which civilisa¬ 
tion is built. But for all the great 
variety of cultures that were able to 
develop once mankind had these arti¬ 
ficial organs to command, a huge range 
of basic human expressions continues 
unchanged down through the genera¬ 
tions. To capture the all-but- 
unconscious facial signals we still make 
to each other, Hans Hass designed a 
trick camera with a dummy lens 
looking straight ahead, while the real 
lens pointed at right angles, photo¬ 
graphing the passers-by. If you want 
to bone up on the evolutionary process 
that both men are talking about, 
“ Man’s Natural History;” by J. S. 
Weiner in the Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
sori natural history series, does it well 
enough for people who are happy to 
read about themselves as hominids. But 
there is none of the sweep and vision 
here, or the sheer physical excitement, 
of Thor Heyerdahl’s paper ships. 
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Sam and Jerry rn Russia 

THECORRESPONDENCE OF 1 

JEREMY BENTHAM: VOLUME 3, 
JANUARY. 1781. TO OCTOBER. 1788 

Edited by Ian R. Christie. 

The Athlone Press . 681 pages . £70. 


By some unhappy accident all but one 
of the series of at least 90 letters 
written by Jeremy to Samuel Bentham 
between 1781 and 1787 have been lost. 
Readers of the first two volumes of the 
Bentham correspondence will know 
what this means: that volume 3 is 
comparatively dull, the more so as the 
editor, “ in order not to destroy the 
balance and proper emphasis of this 
volume,” has rigorously excluded letters 
and parts of letters written by Sam 
which concern only his own affairs. 
This decision is to be deplored, for Sam 
is a fascinating person in his own 
right, and we are unlikely ever again 
to have the chance of seeing his letters 
in print. It was particularly cruel of 
Professor Christie to cut short Sam’s 
account of his unhappy love-affair with 
a Russian countess. Does he suppose 
that Benthamites are less sentimental 
than others ? If so, he errs. 

In all other respects, however, this 
volume is quite up to the standard set 
by Professor Sprigge in its predecessors. 
Again, the meticulous care that has 
been taken in all departments—the 
painstaking transcription, the ample 
annotation, the complete absence of 
misprints—is beyond praise, and sets 
an example which all engaged in simi¬ 
lar enterprises ought to follow. 

Nor is there any falling-off in the 
charm and interest of Jeremy’s 
“ higgledy-piggledy ” letters, when they 
survive. It is startling to learn that the 
family called him “Jerry,” and nearly 
equally so to catch young William Pitt 
shamming a headache to avoid a 
second defeat at chess at Bentham’s 
hands. Bentham in Bulgaria, on his 
way to visit Sam in Russia, is beaten 
up by an indignant Moslem crowd for 
daring to climb a minaret. In Russia 
itself he denounces dirty “Jew Inns” 
and their keepers, but gives a positively 
marxist explanation of their function 
in a passage which contains the first 
knotvn English use of thc| word “ capi¬ 
talist.” Much more, for good or ill, 
transfixes the reader's attention. 

At a more philosophical level the 
letters, as in volumes 1 and 2, are 
unrevealing, except that they do 
unconsciously show how suitable Ben¬ 
thamism was as an ideology for the 
rising class of experts and civil servants 
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Jeremy Bentham : on tour 


which Sam, a complete technocrat, 
embodied. Efficiency and improvement 
were the goddesses of the Benthams’ 
world, in whose name they attacked the 
abuses of the old order—some of them, 
at least. What was missing is suggested 
by the fact that neither brother ques¬ 
tioned the serf system in Russia. 
Jeremy’s voyage to Constantinople on 
a slave-trader provoked no humani¬ 
tarian outburst. It is scarcely surprising 
that when Sam thought up the pan¬ 
opticon—a kind of circular prison with 
a well for the warder in the centre— 
Jeremy took up the idea enthusiastic¬ 
ally, and came back to England 
determined to push it and so make his 
fortune. There was much of his notably 
inhumane father in this most benevo¬ 
lent of men, and the pan-opticon 
scheme (of which much will presum¬ 
ably be heard in volume 4) remains 
the great blot on his reputation. 

Back to Methuselah 


IRELAND SINCE THE FAMINE 

By F. S. L. Lyons. 

Weidenfeld end Nicolson. 

865 pages. £7.50. 

MICHAEL COLLINS—THE LOST LEADER 

By Margery Forester. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 

383 pages. £3.50. 

The particular value of Professor 
Lyons’s careful study is that it extends 
the histpry of Ireland,,both north and 
south, right .up to the present day. 
Nearly half of his book is devoted to 
events since the ending of the civil war 
in May, 1923 ; and although the main 
narrative extends only to 1968, a post, 
script records the fateful 1 events of 
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1969 in the north—notably, the frustra¬ 
tion of Captain O’Neill’s brave bid to 
bring about a reconciliation, and the 
shattering outbreak of sectarian 
violence in August that drew the 
British army into its present predica¬ 
ment. 

His book strikes an unusually good 
balance between the political and the 
economic and social elements in the 
Irish story, right through from the 
terrible rural scene of the famine period 
to 'the republic’s industrial take-off 
in the 1960s, the portentous approach 
to membership of the European com¬ 
mon market, and the mushroom growth 
of British subsidising of Northern 
Ireland's ailing economy. The author 
himself expresses a fear that he may 
have gone deeper into economic and 
social detail than the general reader 
might wish, and he invites such a 
reader to 44 skip to the political narra¬ 
tive ”; but to do so would be to miss a 
great deal of illuminating information. 
Mr Lyons is also disarmingly frank 
about the inhibiting effect on the 
historian of 44 the longevity of many of 
the chief actors in the drama ”—a 
phrase that might be taken to apply 
to a wide range of personalities, from 
Mr Frank Aiken or Mr Sean Mac- 
Bride to Lord Brookeborough, and 
refers most unmistakably to the 88- 
vear-old President Do Valera. 

Michael Collins was fated not to be 
among these surviving veterans. As is 
recalled both in Mr Lyons’s book and 
in Miss Forester’s fascinating bio¬ 
graphy, Collins's own comment on his 
signature of the 1921 treaty with 
Britain was to say : 41 1 have signed my 
own death warrant.” Poignantly pro¬ 
phetic words, for he was to be 
ambushed and killed only a few 
months later during the year-long civil 
war between the Irish upholders of the 
treaty and the devotees—headed by Mr 
Dc Valera—of an all-Ireland republic. 
Miss Forester has had more access than 
his previous biographers to personal 
papers retained by his family. She 
paints a lively picture of the rural west 
Cork origins of a man who, born as the 
eighth child of a 75-year-old father 
who launched him into the habit of 
wide reading as well as handing on a 
defiant nationalist spirit, graduated by 
way of the West Kensington post office 
to become the Irish independence 
movement’s military and, for a 
moment, political leader. 

Collins, a determined republican, 
was able (after much private agony) 
to make peace with Britain in 1921 
because he did not believe Northern 


Ireland could in practice be main¬ 
tained as a separate entity. But he also 
could, and did, come to terms—if only 
briefly—with the northern Unionists’ 
leader, the dour James Craig. Ever 
since Collins was shot down a few miles 
from his old home, Irishmen have 
speculated about the chances that 
things would have gone better if he 
had lived. Miss Forester makes the 
important point that, although “ his 
happiest hours were those of his 
soldiering . . . economics were his 
abiding interest ’*. Might he have suc¬ 
ceeded, in the early 1920s, in drawing 
north and south into economic co¬ 
operation along the lines that others 
were eventually to pursue, however 
haltingly, in the 1960s ? 

One more American 
dream _ 

THE GREENING OF AMERICA 

By Charles Reich. 

Allen Lane , The Penguin Press. 294 
pages. £2.50. 

For Professor Reich last weekend's 
demonstrations in Washington against 
the war in Vietnam provide yet 
another proof that his forecast is 
correct. More middle-aged, solid citi¬ 
zens seem to have joined these 
youthful protests than ever before and, 
according to Mr Reich's argument, 
America is arriving at h!is ideal condi¬ 
tion of 44 consciousness 111 ” l>ecause the 
whole country is adopting the outlook 
on life of the young students. It is this 
new virion, pushing up its shoots 
through the concrete and plastic of the 
corporate state, that is covering 
America with a fresh growth—the 
“ greening ” of his somewhat obscure 
title.* 

“ The reddening of America,'' or 
maybe even 44 The blueing,” would be a 
more suitable name for his views in the 
opinion of most of the pillars of the 
corporate establishment. But it is Mr 
Reich’s thesis that the establishment 
has lost control of the machinery of 
society ; the corporate state which is 
America today is at war with its 
human inhabitants, the apparatus of 
technology is running wild and will 
inevitably destroy itself. That is why 
consciousness III is taking over, and 
quickly. 

14 Consciousness ” is defined as 44 an 
individual’s whole concept of reality.” 
People who are still in the phase of 
Consciousness I have the traditional 
outlook of the small farmer or the 
worker trying to move up in the world. 


The one essential book 
on the Common Market: 
Europe versus America? 
by Ernest Mandel 

Internationa/ Affairs The hard, clear dialectic 
of this sketch of capitalist industry arid finance 
in movement is a relief from the too often 
static and old fashioned pictures of inter 
national relations Guardian Its analysis is 
clear, vigorously put and supported by a lot 
of evidence The Times Literary Supplement 
Offers a concise and lucid resume of some of 
the most important facts about the current 
international scene Tribune Very much to be 
welcomed. Its pages are packed with useful 
facts and references and the argument is pur 
sued with great force and logic The Econo¬ 
mist Marxists like Mandel tend to see things 
that the bourgeois observer shuts his eyes at 

156pp fl 75 SBN 90230810 6 

At all good bookshops or by order from 
Gorald Dui kworth b Co. Ltd 
3 Henrietta Street l ondon WC? 

hi LB / Carlisle Street. London W1 
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WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(International Subsidiaries of U.S. 
Companies) 1071 

Third edition 

What are the facts about U.S. owner¬ 
ship of companies throughout the world 
outside the U.S. ? 

22,000 companies are listed in this new 
directory, section 1 of which shows 
U.S. parents and their (international 
subsidiaries and associates ; and seotion 
2 of which shows international sub¬ 
sidiaries and associates with their U.S. 
parents. 

(Tho directory does not show subsid¬ 
iaries and associates within the U.S. 
of U.S. parents.) 

Price £10.50 ($25.20) post free. 

Available through booksellers and from 
the publishers. 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.l. 
Also available: 

Who Owns Whom (Continental Edition) 
1970/71, price £16. Available June/July: 
Who Owns Whom (Australia and Japan 
International) 1971, price £6. 


Available now 

the third edition of the 
stanchrd work 

A DICTIONARY 
OF STATISTICAL 
TERMS 

M. G. KENDALL AND 
W. R. BUCKLAND 

Revised : 

a new format—Crown 
Quarto, two columns— 
with all the definitions 
re-examined and amended 
where necessary 

Enlarged : 

2,500 terms defined in the 
new edition, compared 
with 1,700 in the second 
edrtion. 

Indispensable: 

to libvaries and all 
practising and student 
statrsticians. 

172 pages hardback £4.50 


OLIVER & BOYD 

Tweeddale Court 
Edinburgh 


Consciousness III comes to Madison Avenue 

In consciousness II are the organisa¬ 
tion men and the liberals who have 
tried to keep economic power in step 
with the public interest by regulating 
industry and by social welfare projects. 
Together these have generated not 
only affluence but also ideals, and the 
two arc at war ; today’s system depends 
on willing workers and willing con¬ 
sumers and now there is conflict 
between the two. In the mid-1960s the 
young people realised this and 
consciousness III, the concept of full 
personal responsibility, began to sprout. 

It burst upon intellectual America 
last autumn in the form of a contro¬ 
versial article in the New Yorker 
magazine. The present book develops 
and clarifies the idea in a surprisingly 
readable way. Mr Reich answers those 
who wondered what the flower child¬ 
ren did when they got older. He also 
accounts for such phenomena as 
encounter groups, love-ins, communes, 
pop music and health foods. He 
explains why, suddenly, concern about 
the environment has more political 
impact than concern about economic 
growth. 

Mr Reich, who teaches law at Yale 
university, has not made himself popu¬ 
lar with the liberal intellectuals, 
especially those at Harvard university 
who are inclined to think that they 
have a special responsibility for saving 
America from itself. But to others who 
believe that a revolution is indeed 
under way 'in America, he offers some 
comfort. His is a cultural revolution 
and it will change the political struc¬ 
ture only as its final act. But how that 
structure will he changed, how society 
will function when the individual is 
more important than the community, 
is left to the imagination. 


Cogidubnus and friends 

FISHBOURNE : A ROMAN 
PALACE AND ITS GARDEN 

By Barry Cunliffe. 

Thames and Hudson. 228 pages. 
£4.50 cloth , £2.10 paper. 

Only months after his hook on Roman 
Bath, Professor Cunliffe has written a 
splendid hook for the interested ama¬ 
teur on his work over the past decade 
at Fishbourne. It is in the style to 
which we are getting accustomed, 
thanks to the present-day interest in 
archaeology : not an excavation report 
—those have been published elsewhere 
--but a thorough and scholarly 
account which stretches the under¬ 
standing of the amateur to the limit, 
admirably illustrated by photographs, 
figures and plans. 

Fishbourne is something of a miracle. 
Various Roman remains had been 
found there over the past 150 years, 
to no one’s surprise, since it is near the 
Roman town of Chichester. But in 
i960 a chance discovery (reported at 
once by the driver of the digging 
machine who made it and energetically 
followed up by a local society—such 
is the contemporary awareness of 
archaeology) has led to the excavation 
of a magnificent Roman palace, far 
larger than anything else in the coun¬ 
try. T’o l)c more precise, what was 
discovered was the remains of some 
wooden buildings dating to the inva¬ 
sion of Britain, followed by a u proto¬ 
palace " and then by the main palace, 
built in the 70s ad. By the end of the 
first century' the main palace was 
abandoned, but part of it was con¬ 
verted into a large and comfortable 
house, with various sequences of 
rebuilding. At the end of the second 
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century it was burnt to the ground and 
never rebuilt, probably because the sea 
level was rising and the site had 
become unsuitable. 

The builder of this palace and its 
garden is not positively, but very prob¬ 
ably, identified as Cogidubnus, a tribal 
king who supported the Romans at 
their invasion and afterwards, and be¬ 
came a Roman citizen and a legate of 
Augustus, as is shown in an inscription 
dug up in Chichester in 1723. 

As always, what strikes one most 
is how much information can be 
obtained, by scrupulous method, from 
unpromising data. This is no Maison 
Carree. After the fire, the building was 
systematically dismantled down to the 
footings, to make the best use of build¬ 
ing stone. Over the centuries the 
remains have been ploughed over and 
through, and used as a source for flint ; 
and much of the site now lies under a 
main road and a village. Not the least 
attractive feature is Professor Cun- 
liffe’s pioneering work in excavating 
the bedding trench of a large formal 
Roman garden, and then replanting it. 
Professor Cunliffe says that 250,000 
people a year come to see the site and 
the museum : let us hope that they will 
sec to it that he gets the support that 
he needs. 

Short list 


Diaghilev and the, Ballets Russes by 
Boris Kochno (Alltn Lane, The Pen¬ 
guin Press, £8.40 ; £10.50 after May 
31st). The story of Diaghilev’s fabu¬ 
lously creative V<&rs, from the launch¬ 
ing of <the Bailors Russes in 1909 to his 
death in Verujoi 20 years later, is told 
by his close associate for many years. 
Kochno contributes much of the pre¬ 
viously unpublished material in the 
book from his own private collection. 
What material it is, too: by Picasso, 
Braque, Miro, Cocteau and many 
other great artists whom Diaghilev 
persuaded to create costumes and 
design sets for him. And he had as 
many famous composers writing scores 
for him, such as Milhaud and Stravin¬ 
sky, who now lies buried in Venice 
near Diaghilev. 

Soul Sister by Grace Halsell (Collins, 
£1.50). An account of a courageous 
white woman’s experience of life with 
a black skin in the United States in 
1968. A White House staff writer 
during the Johnson administration, 
Miss Halsell was inspired to change 
the pigment of her skin by Mr John 
Howard Griffin’s similar experiment in 
1959, which lasted for roughly four 



Grace Halsell: coloured version 


weeks compared with her six months. 
It transpires that bigotry, ignorance 
and indifference were still rife, nor 
were they confined to the blue-collar 
worker. Two recent similar experiences 
in Britain, one intentional and one 
accidental, make it painfully obvious 
that the same attitudes abound here. 
A History of the Writings of Beatrix 
Potter by Leslie Linder (Frederick 
Wame, £5). Beatrix Potter could not 
complain of neglect by posterity. Her 
books and pictures still sell, and have 
even been choreographed on film ; a 
biography was published in 1946 ; her 
journal has been edited ; an illus¬ 
trated discussion of her art appeared 
in I 955 5 and now Mr Linder has 
produced a companion volume on her 
writings. He, incidentally, shows how 
narrowly the public escaped from the 
improving pen of the helpful Canon 
Rawnsley, whose version of 11 Peter 
Rabbit ” ended : 

They sat down to tea, 

Too good mannered to cram 
And ate bread-and-milk 
, And sweet blackberry jam 
And thought a3 we all 

Think by far the best way 
To do what we're told 
And our mothers obey. 

The publishers, Frederick Warne, had 
the blessed good sense to stick out for 
the original. 



Peter Rabbit began in a letter 
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British General 
Election of 
1970 

David Butler and 
Michael Pinto-Duachinaky 

The critics have said of this 
latest Nuffield study— 

"The familiar merits are here: the 
rapid production, the crisp reada¬ 
bility. the sensible unextravegance 
of judgment, the shrewd balance 
between the academic and the 
applied." 

Timothy Raison, The Sunday Times 

"... this book may prove the turn¬ 
ing point in the evolution of 
psephology." 

Barbara Castle, New Society 
£5.90 illustrated 

Japan 

and a Pacific 
Free Trade 
Area 

Kiyoshi Kojima 

In this book Kiyoshi Kojima, an 
economist of world renown, 
considers the genesis of the 
Pecific Free Trade idea, and the 
proposal for a Pacific currency 
area. 

£4.50 

Publication May 6 
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Farewell, Jones board 


The National Board for Prices 
and Incomes (NBPI) is now 
finally doad and buried. After 
its formal wind-up at the end of 
March, this week saw the pub¬ 
lication of its last handful of 
reports on specific references, 
low pay and coal, as well as its 
fifth and final general report, 
covering its activities over its 
last 18 months. Although this 
swansong takes a determinedly 
cool, calm and collected line on 
the decision to kill off the NBPI, 
the occasional note of bitterness 
does creep in. But the opinion 
is ventured that the board will 
not be the last in the line. 

Thus ends the six year life of 
an institution which played an 
important role in the last 
government's prices and incomes 
policy and which in its heyday 
enjoyed considerable power. The 
boaid was originally set up in 
April, 1965, as a royal com¬ 
mission to keep wiatch over the 
then voluntary new prices and 
incomes policy. Its position was 
greatly strengthened after the 
imposition of the July, 1966, 
freeze measures when it was 
made into a statutory body, and 
continued strong throughout the 
period of severe restraint which 
ended in the summer of 1967. 
By this time it had established 
itself as a useful instrument of 
control, and its responsibilities 
and influence were further 
added to when in September, 
1967, the government decided 
that in future all major price 
increases in the nationalised 


industries would be referred to 
the board. 

This resulted in a whole host 
of public sector references, from 
rail fares to gas tariffs and postal 
and telecommunications charges. 
The idea was that the NBPI 
should not only pronounce on 
proposed price increases but at 
the same time conduct an 
efficiency audit of the industry 
in question. There was plenty 
to do in the private sector too. 
Between July, 1967, and March, 
1968, the government operated 
a nil norm for wage increases, 
and any proposed wage or price 
rises could be held up for as 
much as six months if they were 
referred to the board. Legislation 
passed in July, 1968, extended 
this period to up to twelve 
months if the board recom¬ 
mended such a delay, though by 
this time the ceiling on incomes 
had gone up from nil to 
3i% a year-—or more if 
exceptional improvements in 
productivity and efficiency 
warranted it. 

By mid-1969 the board was in 
full swing, with a staff which 
had built up to some 240, and 
more than a dbzen references 
under investigation at a time. 
But the writing was already on 
the wall. In April, 1969, the 
government had made it clear 
that it would not renew the 
twelve-month delaying powers 
when they expired at the end of 
the year but rely instead on Part 
II of the 1966 Prices and 
Incomes Act which provided 



only a three-month breathing 
space* Meanwhile the 3$% 
ceiling on pay had come to be 
applied in a more and more 
liberal manner, being treated as 
a minimum rather than a 
maximum. 

The board produced a search¬ 
ing report on productivity agree¬ 
ments in August, 1969, but notes 
with some acrimony in its final 
report that “the agreements 
which we examined subsequently 
were not of central importance 
for wage settlements within the 
economy as a whole and 
increasingly settlements which 
were far above the prescribed 
figures were negotiated without 
reference to the board. These 
settlements, as a general rule, 
do not appear to have had as 
a central figure the improve¬ 
ment of efficiency and produc¬ 
tivity." A general election was 
moving into sight, and although 
an incomes policy had if any¬ 
thing become more essential, its 
application was crumbling. 

The NBPI was well aware of 
it. One vital feature of its con¬ 
stitution was that the cases 
referred to it were selected by 
the government, not by itself. 
Although it could, and did, 
submit suggestions on possible 
fields of inquiry, it had no 
powers to start investigating off 
its own bat. As popular support 
for the incomes policy waned, 
numbers of references to the 
board dropped off. 

In December, 1969, a new 
white paper on incomes was 
published which stipulated 1 a 
i\% to 44% a year range for 
most wage and salary settlements 
if prices were to remain reason¬ 
ably stable, but left some room 
for further increases if justified 
by productivity deals or an 
improvement of the pay struc¬ 
ture. It also set out in more 
detail the decision announced in 



the Queen's Speech to meige 
the NBPI and the Monopolies 
Commission into a new “ super- 
board," to be called the Com¬ 
mission for Industry and Man¬ 
power (CIM). 

Meanwhile the incomes policy 
was visibly falling apart at the 
seams. By early 1970, recent 
major wage and salary settle¬ 
ments were averaging nearly 
10%. The public sector failed to 
toe the official line as con¬ 
spicuously as anyone. In the 
first two months of 1970, over 
a million government employees 
got increases outside vhe current 
norm, against only 120,000 
inside the permitted range. 
Prices, too, pointed upwards 
more steeply and provoked a 
new spate of price references to 
the NPBI. 

But new references stopped 
abruptly when the Conservatives 
took office in June. They lost 
no time in saying that they 
did not intend either to make 
use of the three-month standstill 
powers on prices and pay or to 
retain the existing " early 
warning" system for pay and 
price increases. The NBPI was 
to carry on with existing 
references while its future was 
being decided. Last November 
the final death-blow was 
delivered. 

Was it worth it ? 

How much impact did the 
NBPI make? In terms of sheer 
output it was certainly very 
prolific. In almost exactly six 
years, its 20o^odd staff produced 
170 reports op a huge range of 
subjects, many' of them backed 
by a considerable amount of 
original research. This research 
has been one useful by-product 
of the whole exercise. The board 
had statutory powers to request 
information from organisations, 
and although it never actually 



Their net embraced banks ... 
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had to invoke ' them, their 
existence no doubt smoothed the 
paths of co-operation when it 
came to filling in burdensome 
questionngures and spending 
long houn in discussions with 
board members. Thus the board 
has left behind a treasure-trove 
of otherwise unavailable 
statistics on particular industries 
as well as general issues such 
as hours of work and overtime. 
It has also sparked the Depart¬ 
ment of employment into pro¬ 
ducing more figures of general 
usefulness on a regular basis. 

The board had a habit of 
producing its reports with com¬ 
mendable speed. The initial 
rules of the prices and incomes 
machinery prescribed two to 
three months as the maximum 
period for an inquiry. As. some 
of the organisations questioned 
took that long just to make up 
their minds about their answers, 
this limit turned out to be im¬ 
practicable, but the board held 
down the time usually taken 
to under four months. 



Precisely what contribution 
the board made to the imple¬ 
mentation of the incomes policy 
is impossible to assess. Plainly 
its work depended on full 
government back-up for the 
policy to be effective, and when 
this was no longer forthcoming 
its impact diminished dramati¬ 
cally. But under Mr Aubrey 
Jones, ex-Conservative minister 
and chairman from the outset 
until last October when he left 
for a job in industry, the board 
developed a very businesslike 
approach to its investigations 
which earned it widespread 
respect as well as the occas¬ 
sional fuming fury of an indus¬ 
try that felt it was being told 
how to run its business (of this 
the NBPI steel prices report 
was a good example). At the 
height of the board’s reign, the 


possibility of a reference to it 
was a very powerful threat. 
This is one pointer to the prob¬ 
lems of living with an effective 
prices and incomes board : it 
needs a measure of independ¬ 
ence from the government of 
the day to be useful but, times 
of emergency excepted, no 
government will live happily 
with an agency outside its con¬ 
trol that wields so much effec¬ 
tive power. 

The legacy 

What the NBPI has suc¬ 
ceeded in doing is to alert 
British industry to the idea of 
efficiency and productivity. A 
number of its investigations 
brought out a widespread lack 
of appreciation of modern 
management methods on the 
part of management as well as 


the unions. The board’s insist¬ 
ence on setting a particular 
price or income reference against 
the total background of an 
industry’s problems, rather than 
considering it in isolation, has 
caused a lot of raised eyebrows 
and clenched fists in its time, 
but the board has often had 
the satisfaction of seeing its 
recommendations implemented 
in the long run even if they 
were not accepted immediately. 
The clearing banks, for instance, 
although they did not like the 
board’s report one bit at first, 
are now steering towards the 
keener competition advocated. 

If the present Government 
persists with its present incomes 
policy of pay de-escalation, 
which has yet to prove itself as 
any sort of incomes policy at 
all,. there is no real place for a 


watchdog on prices and in¬ 
comes. The new Office of 
Manpower Economics which 
has absorbed some 40 of the 
NBPI’s staff, will be largely 
limited to advising on the pay 
of doctors and dentists, the 
armed forces and members 
of the higher salariat, such 
as senior civil servants and 
board members of national¬ 
ised industries. The OME will 
be able to conduct the occasional 
ad hoc inquiry, but on nothing 
like the scale of the NBPI, nor 
with the same powers. Yet the 
proliferation of committees of 
inquiry in the past few months 
shows there could be plenty 
of work for a permanent body. 
If and when the Government 
introduces a real incomes 
policy, will it appoint a new 
watchdog ? 









Oh the wild glamour of life in exports. 


This time you got the order. Heinrich 
couldn’t make the price. (1 Ic’s the ball of 
fire on the right.) And when the fog lifts 
you’ll each trundle off to another zombie 
airline breakfast. And home. 

Then someone at the office will say it: 
“Been swanning around again, have you? 
Talk about the jet set, eh?” This time you 
might actually hit him. if only as light 
relief from the two days of paperwork 


that are your reward for getting the order. 

They say that to thrive in exports you 
have to be either dedicated or nuts. We 
find it helps to be both. Because half your 
paperwork will probably land on our 
desks. When you’ve got the order, we get 
the job of checking people's credit, and 
following shipments through, and 
organising the money side. Which is 
usually bedlam. If we foul it up, your 


work is wasted. When we get it right you 
don’t even know we're there. 

There arc easier ways of making a 
living. But you chose Exporting—and so 
did we. 


BARCLAYS DCO 


Exporters are special people. That’s 
why we’re a special bank. 
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Strictly for the birds 

Now that Cublington has been turned down, there must be doubt about whether a third 
London airport will ever be built at Foulness either. It is what hardly anyone really wants 


If London genuinely needed a new airport the place to 
build it should have been at Cublington ; the Roskill 
commission was correct in thinking that it was the best 
of the possible sites. And it is unlikely that, had the need 
really been urgent, Cublington’s peace and quiet would 
have been allowed to stand in the way. But if anything 
has been learned in the eight years since the authorities 
first planned a third airport at Stanstcd, and started the 
whole row off, it is that the need for another airport 
in south-east England has been wildly overstated. 

Consider the figures that have been put about since 
1963: first, Heathrow was going to burst at the seams 
and air traffic in the south-east come to a halt unless a 
third airport was commissioned by last year at the latest, 
with possibly a fourth by 1980. As 1970 came and went, 
and Heathrow continued to function perfectly normally, 
estimates of the airport’s capacity were repeatedly revised 
upwards so that, according to Mr John Davies on Tues¬ 
day, there is enough runway space in the south-east to 
cope with foreseeable traffic until well into 1980 without 
laying another foot of concrete. Merely building a second 
runway at Gatwick would see the south-east’s airports able 
to handle all traffic for the next 15 years, and extending 
them to their full physical limits by putting a third runway 
at Heathrow, which has plenty of room for one, would 
see us through the next 20 years for an outlay of well 
under £50 million. 

But, said Mr Davies (with Mr. Peter Walker loudly 
applauding for the inland environment), the existing 
airports in the south-east are not going to be extended. 
The enormous investment made in them is going to be 
used, quite deliberately, below capacity. “A start will 
now be made,” Mr Davies told the Commons, “on 
planning the new airport at Foulness.” There is not 
too much harm in that so long as it is confined to 
planning, although the building of a single overflow 
runway there ought to start two yeaifc from now if it is 
to be ready by 1982. However, merely to build that single 
runway the Government would first have to reclaim the 
entire Foulness site from the sea and also build the 
promised fast transport links with central London. This 
is the drawback to Foulness as an airport site, as the 
Roskill commission recognised. It cannot be used, even as 
a single runway airport like Gatwick, without vast capital 
outlay that on any normal site, meaning one that is not 


under water for half of the time, would be spread over 
the life of the airport—and, unless the traffic demanded 
it, need not be spent at all. 

Mr Walker said hopefully that Foulness airport would 
help to revitalise London’s east end and provide all sorts 
of jolly planning opportunities and scope for experiments 
with new forms of transport. But is it necessary to spend 
£500 million on an unwanted airport before the Govern¬ 
ment can do this ? Some clever schemes have been put 
forward for dredging a deep water ore and oil port at 
Foulness and using the spoil to reclaim land for the 
runways, but the economics of this depend on being able 
to charge premium rents to tenants on the reclaimed land, 
on the presumption that the airport will attract industries 
with that kind of money to spend. Even Roskill, search¬ 
ing for any straw to justify a choice of Foulness over 
Cublington, had reservations about the feasibility of this. 

It is very much to be hoped that Foulness will not get 
beyond the planning stage. The lack of sufficient air 
traffic to justify the huge outlay weighs overwhelmingly 
against it. It is no use saying that airlines will use Foulness, 
which they detest, if they are given sufficient financial 
inducement because this is not what worries them. The 
overheads of maintaining a third base in the London area 
are what put them against Foulness even more than its 
distance from London and its isolation from any other 
big traffic centres. Mr Davies made all sorts of undefined 
threats to curb air traffic at existing airports in the south¬ 
east once Foulness has been built, but does he seriously 
contemplate putting Heathrow, for one, in the red by 
cutting down the traffic going through it in the 1980s in 
order to divert business to Foulness ? 

There was everything to be said for announcing once 
and for all that an airport would not be built at Cubling- 
ton and lifting the shadow under which this and the other 
three inland sites have been living since their names first 
appeared on the Roskill short-list. But having done that, 
the Government should have held its hand about Foulness 
at least until it had looked at the country’s airport needs 
as a whole. This Mr Davies is now proceeding to do, but 
it is a strangely unbusinesslike way of doing things to take 
a major transport decision first, and then try to shape a 
national plan around it afterwards. 

The pattern of flying is changing. When air transport 
was young, the traffic used only a few major airports. 
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But it is increasingly tending to fan out in a way that 
puts people down nearer their destination, and farther 
away from the congestion at the world’s major air 
gateways. All along the eastern seaboard of the United 
States, aircraft are by-passing New York and heading 
into Miami, Washington, Boston and Philadelphia. 

The effects of this arc startling. The number of aircraft 
of all sorts going through Kennedy airport in New York, 
once the main gateway to the United States, has begun 
to fall, and the number of commercial airliners going 
through it has dropped quite noticeably for two successive 
years now. Meanwhile the numbers going through the 
once-relativcly insignificant airport at Boston have risen 
sharply. The British Airports Authority has persistently 
argued that this is not happening here. How does it 
know ? Provincial airports in Britain are mainly small, 
ill-equipped and poorly served by the airlines. It is still 
not possible to fly from Birmingham to Paris and back 
in a day. But British European Airways has calculated that 
it would be cheaper to step up its provincial flights, even 
at a loss, than it would be to establish another base at 
Foulness. The British Airports Authority has calculated 
that only 4 million of the 15 million or so who go through 
Heathrow in a year were unwilling passengers in the 
sense that if they could have caught a flight nearer home 
they would have done so. But that is a sizeable number, 
which could go to 20 million by the end of the decade. 

This is what airport planning on a national scale should 
be about. The British Airport Authority’s estimates of 
airport capacity have been sufficiently wrong in the past 
not to take them as an adequate guide to trends for the 
future ; the Government must make up its own mind. And 
it could, at the same time, look at the steps that could be 


taken to reduce noise at existing airports other than 
suggesting a £500 million white elephant 50 miles from 
where anyone wants to be. 

In Heathrow this country has probably the best and 
most efficient airport in the world, and there are few 
other things in Britain about which such a claim could 
be made. Does Mr Davies seriously suggest that a national 
asset of this size should be underdeveloped because a 
pressure group happens to live in its shadbw ? What he 
should be doing is to consider practical steps to ensure 
that no one should, in fact, live inside a five-mile radius 
of the end of a major runway. 

Suppose the Government were to go so far as to buy 
out everyone within that five-mile radius who really 
wanted to move, and then redeveloped the land for 
industrial use, for which it is eminently suited. The rate¬ 
able value of property in the high noise zone could be 
something under £30 million. Allow 60 times the rateable 
value as a fair purchase price. This gives a maximum of 
£1.8 billion, but a fair part of that represents industrial 
land, and the bill for buying out reluctant householders 
would be far lower. It is wrong to think land round 
Heathrow has no value : Hillingdon council recently got 
£1 million for an old school site near the end of a run¬ 
way. Most important of all, even so expensive a scheme 
would have the justification of allowing people to use to 
the full the only convenient airport near London. Mr 
Davies admitted that the south-east’s existing airports are 
bound to get busier and noisier throughout the decade that 
it would take to build Foulness. If more were done and 
spent in and around Heathrow Mr Davies would find that 
he didn’t need Foulness at all, not even as a political bone 
to keep the wolves at bay. 


Planning the new society 

The French government is both cautious and vague in its sixth five-year plan. If it wants 
to catch up on social spending it will have to stop hoping always to balance its budget 


With M. Giscard d’Estaing, the French finance minister, 
presenting his budget plan for 1972 to the council of 
ministers last week, and the prime minister, M. Ghaban 
Dclmas, going on television this week to explain to an 
indifferent public what the sixth five-year plan is all about, 
the gaullist government has been producing its economic 
blueprint for dispelling the “ morosite ” of French politics. 
The recovery of the French economy from its trauma in 
May, 1968, has really been a considerable achievement. 
With a growth rate of around 5.7 per cent, a balance of 
payments back in equilibrium following the devaluation 
of the franc in the summer of 1969, falling unemploy¬ 
ment and prices rising by 5 per cent last year (if 6 per 
cent this) France is doing better than most European 
countries. And yet there remains a certain disenchantment. 
The farmers, despite the common agricultural policy, 
continue to spill their produce across the roads. The 
students, even at the elitistjPiEcole Normalc, continue to 
show their disillusion. And the unions spell out their “ hot 
points ” for the spring, which include a shorter working 
week and retirement at 60 instead of 65. 


Planning a la francaise, lauded as the engine of French 
growth in the 1950s and early 1960s, is no longer 
fashionable. The French market, one of the most pro¬ 
tected in the 1950s, is now too open for easy control. 
And the changing pressures of outside events, for instance 
the recent worldwide inflation, put the sophisticated 
econometrics of the Commissariat au Plan out of gear. 
There is even talk that the sixth plan, which is noticeably 
shorter on hard figures than previous ones, will be the 
last. Nevertheless it provides the government with a 
chance of providing an economic strategy, it shows how 
narrow the options are. 

The key to M. Giscard d’Estaing’s policy for recovery 
since 1969 has been a tight control over government 
spending, much of it at the expense of public investment. 
Balancing the budget has been his preoccupation, and 
1970 he succeeded and in 1971 is likely to come close 
to doing so. But from 1972 the task becomes virtually 
impossible. The government has explicitly rejected the 
Japancse-style growth advocated by the Patronat, the 
employers’ federation, last year. The growth rate chosen 
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Chaban Dalmas, appealing to a public that's indifferent. and to farmers who still prefer e demo 


for the sixth plan is slightly under 6 per cent, on the 
grounds that anything higher would be lethal for the 
balance of payments and impose too great a strain on 
French society. 

This middle way has its own costs. The government 
is acutely conscious that France’s industrial base is 
smaller than that of Germany or even Britain. And 
making French industry bigger and tougher is the first 
priority of the plan. Yet many of France’s problems, 
from the fanners to the shopkeepers to the regions, are 
already caused by the shift to a modem industrialised 
society. What the plan is really about, therefore, is ensur¬ 
ing growth that is not too extreme, while cushioning the 
people who suffer from it. There is talk of more for the 
old, the handicapped, and the decaying or rural areas. 

Yet this means a rapid expansion of government spend¬ 
ing. And since public investment has so often been used 
as the economic regulator in the past, the government 
has committed itself this time to a 9 per cent growth 
rate in infrastructure spending, and made a quarter of 
this inviolable to the needs of counter-cyclical policy. 
Telephones, still a national joke, and roads come in this 
category. But how can the finance minister find room for 
all this ? 

The first casualty will obviously be promises to reduce 
taxation, particularly since the campaign to make taxes 
fairer aild broader based is getting nowhere. Cheating 
on taxes is too ingrained a part of the French system. 
The hope was also to reduce the tax on added value 
(Vat) and so have some impact bn the cost of living. 
As it is, revenue is proving significantly less buoyant than 
had been hoped. The yield on Vat, the main revenue 


earner, is growing slightly less fast than the gross national 
product, instead of faster as it was before, partly it seems 
because of a shift in buying patterns from highly taxed 
objects like cars to food and services which are taxed at 
a lower rate. 

On current policy, therefore, the forecasts show that 
a budget deficit of around $1.8 billion is likely in 1972. 
And it will be hard to prune it much in future years. 
At the same time there will be no scope to give the 
unions what they want in working hours or reduced 
retirement age. And even now many would argue that 
not nearly enough is going to be spent on such impor¬ 
tant, and badly neglected, areas as housing or education. 
As usual the government will look hard at such recip¬ 
ients of subsidies as the railways (although this will 
rebound in terms of higher prices). But the real area 
of choice, the amount left over for consumer spending, 
which is expected to grow at 4 per cent a year in real 
terms between now and 1975, will be politically hard to 
whittle away. The government is determined not to 
impinge on the growth of industrial investment. 

The chances of moving much closer towards the new 
society of which M. Chaban Delmas has been talking 
over the past two years, by which he means a more unified 
society, are not therefore very high, even if the political 
style of the government, in constant trouble with its right 
wingers, allowed it. Nevertheless the memories of May, 
1968, remain vivid. One kind of analysis puts the blame 
for that on the fifth plan and the strategy of cautious 
growth, with a heavy accent on the importance of the 
reserves, embodied in it. This meant that not enough 
new jobs were being created for school-leavers. And no 
one is likely to forget that. 


British Leyland's looking up 

The new Marina has been launched just as rising profits and production make 
its manufacturer's future look better than expected 

A make-or-break car is how the industry has grown publicity budget can command. The happiest thing about 
accustomed to describing the new family, saloon which the launch for Lord Stokes, BLMC's hard-pressed chair- 
the British Leyland Motor Corporation was known to man, was not the plaudits that greeted the Marina, but 
be bursting its corporate gut to produce in record time, the fact that British Leyland’s future no longer hangs 
This week the car was revealed as the Marina, and on it to quite the degree it did. This year has brought 
wheeled out to the sort of attention which a £500,000 an early spring to the company. Its factories worked 
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all the time that those of other manufacturers, particularly 
Ford of England, have been on strike. Leyland’s 
accountants, who just managed to scrape up £3 million 
in profits last year—not enough for a final dividend— 
expect a £20 million profit when the financial year ends 
in five months’ time. The industry expects Ford to make 
a loss after its ten-week strike. 

So the Marina has appeared at an auspicious time. It 
is an unexceptional car, designed by salesmen rather than 
the engineers and stylists who normally dominate car- 
creation committees. Development costs now stand at 
£45 million, but £30 million of this went on gutting and 
rationalising obsolete production plants at Cowley in 
Oxford and Longbridge in Birmingham. A huge bridge 
now vaults the public road which used to separate 
BLMC’s bodymaking factory at Cowley from the 
assembly lines that put the cars together on the other 
tide of the road. The ludicrous convoys of transporters 
carrying partly built cars from Birmingham to Oxford 
will no longer be seen. True, the cost in higher wages 
to the men assembling the Marina will be considerable. 
They have been guaranteed £42 for a 40-hour week, 
in return for surrendering the piece rate payments system 
which caused more than 330 disputes last year. The 
company argues that this much-criticiscd inflationary 
settlement has bought British Leyland a position where 
a stockpile of more than 5,000 vehicles had been 
accumulated to back the launch of the Marina on 
Tuesday, a larger back-up than any other new Austin- 
Morris car has ever achieved. 

The Marina’s engineering is frankly unadventurous. 
Gone are the sideways engine, the rubber springing and 
front-wheel drive of the Mini family of cars designed by 
Sir Alex Istigonis for the old British Motor Corporation. 
In their place is a straightforward family car, with drive 
on the rear wheels and ultra-conservative springing and 
engine. It will use engines from the Austin-Morris 1300 
and MGB series, gearboxes from Triumph and a 23-year- 
old front suspension from the Morris minor. The rewards 
of such conservatism arc largely financial, and that is how 
Lord Stokes wants it. Today the profit on each Mini sold 
by British Leyland is a bare £10 a car, and in their early 
days Minis were said actually to sell at a loss. British 
Leyland does not intend to repeat that mistake. The retail 
prices of the various Marinas were not fixed until last 
week, ranging from £923 for the cheapest of the ten 
variants up to £1,177 f° r the dearest ; they should yield a 
profit of well above £10 a car. Even so, because British 
Leyland’s internal cost accounting was until recently 
something of a mess, the profit is not going to be 'as high 
as BLMC plans to get from future cars. 

The car is aimed quite deliberately at Britain’s largest 
buyers of new medium-size, medium-price saloon cars: 
the men who order the fleets of cams owned by major 
companies and who now buy 40 per cent of all cars 
in this class. Until last Tuesday British Leyland’s cars 
did not fit fleet-buyers’ requirements. Now the Marina 
can start challenging 'hot only Ford’s Cortina (over 
2 million sold)* 1 anftr^'jlscort, but also the remarkably 
successful Aven^SSr^ fchrysler UK. It looks like a Capri 
and its name was probably chosen because it even 
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sounds like a Cortina. 

The industry now thinks that 1971 will be a boom 
year in Britain for both production and sales of cars. 
But no one wants to say so too loudly. Sales should 
exceed the 1964 home market record of 1,150,000 cars by 
50,000. But in 1964 only 40 per cent of all cars 
sold fell into the Marina bracket—family saloons of 
between one and two litres, selling (at today’s prices) 
for between £900 and £1,250. Today more than 60 per 
cent of the entire British market falls in this category. 
The skilled workers arc busy trading up, the inflation-hit 
middle classes are trading down. The point about the 
average car is that it is becoming more average every day. 

A whole series of new BLMC cars is planned to follow 
the Marina, all equally conventional and built to bring 
more profit than the cars they will replace. The 
rationalisation of the old Austin-Morris-Standard-Rovcr- 
Jaguar empire is in hand at last. The British Leyland 
group has been producing vehicles that use 20 different 
types of engine, while its main competitor, Ford, manages 
with four basic designs. One of the first effects of rationali¬ 
sation will be that among the new cars is likely to be one 
code-named until recently TRi, standing for Triumph- 
Rover One. This will be a composite car designed by 
Rover, but also built in the Triumph factories ; the 
product, in other words, of a full Triumph-Rover merger, 
in which Rover engineering comes out on top. 

British Leyland could probably sell more really big 
cars than it does ; something like 50,000 Daimlers and 
Jaguars a year rather than the present capacity of 35,000. 
It wants to move up from its present 40 per cent 
share of British car output to at least 50 per cent of a 
constantly growing total. Its big problem is components. 
Higher production presupposes guaranteed supplies of 
bought-in components, and no great increase in capacity 
can be planned until the company is convinced it has got 
this. The company is opposed to making its own com¬ 
ponents, because economies of scale would require larger 
production runs than British Leyland alone could use ; 
and an attempt to persuade competitors to buy Leyland- 
built components might be an attempt to push com¬ 
mercial coexistence too far. Extra supplies arc now being 
sought from abroad, including Japan. When British 
Leyland says that its new cars, arc being designed for 
world markets, it means that it will be buying supplies 
from world markets as well as selling to them. 
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Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer, 
at the 104th Annual General Meeting 
held in London on the 28th April, 1971 


Ottoman Bank 

Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability 



You will recall that last year I mentioned that we had formed a new 
company in France called Banque Ottomane (France) S.A. which took 
over the greater part of our business in Paris, Marseilles and Geneva 
In order to expand the business of the Bank it was decided to establish 
branches in Nice and Cannes which were opened in March of this year. 

These developments are of necessity long term projects involving 
capital expenditure and as a result the Directors of Banque Ottomane 
(France) decided for this and other reasons that the Capital of the Bank 
should be increased from Fcs.15,000,000 to Fcs.30,000,000. The 
Bank is progressing satisfactorily but in view of the long term nature of 
such an investment your Committee did not wish to participate in the 
increase in the Capital. 

As a result of negotiations with National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 
that Bank decided to take up in full the new issue of shares This now 
leaves them, since 13th November, 1970, the date on which the Capital 
was increased, with 70% of the Capital as against 40% previously. I am 
sure you will agree that the strengthening of the structure of Banque 
Ottomane (France) is in the interests of your Bank. 

In previous speeches, I have mentioned our plans for the Turkish 
Group. Our studios and negotiations were pursued in 1970 but the 
circumstances prevailing in Turkey have not been such as to allow 
them to come to fruition. We are continuing our efforts and feel that, 
in agreement with the Turkish Authorities, we will find solutions satis¬ 
factory both to the Turkish economy and to our shareholders 

Turkey. In 1970 the Turkish economy developed along the lines 
foreseen by the Five Year Plan. According to the latest provisional 
figures, the rate of growth of the Gross National Product increased 
to 5 6% Industry continued to be active and showed growth. 

Tourism in Turkey increases every year and everything points to an 
excellent future for this branch of the economy. There were 694,000 
foreign visitors in 1969 and according to the latest estimates, this 
figure has reached about 800,000 in 1970. 

Lebanon. The economy made satisfactory progress and our associated 
Institution, Soci6t£ Nouvelle de la Banque de Syrie et du Liban, 
continued to develop. 

Balance Sheet. You will be aware that in August 197b the Turkish 
Lira was devalued which resulted in the rate of exchange for the Pound 
Sterling becoming LTq.36 instead of LTq.21.60. In terms of Sterling this 
has had an adverse effect on your balance sheet which for 1970 totals 
in round figures £79% million as compared with €104 million for the 
previous year. This reduction, however, does not in any way represent a 
lessening of operations in Turkey during 1970 where in fact the busi 
ness showed an increase of approximately 6%. 

Profit and Loss Account. I have already referred to some of the 
problems which face your Bank including the effect on its business of 
the devaluation of the Turkish Pound, and in the circumstances your 
Committee have considered it desirable to strengthen reserves to the 
extent of £250,000. From the balance your Committee recommend that 
a Dividend of £1.20 per share be paid, absorbing £600,000. In con¬ 
formity with Article 40 of the Statutes, payments will also be made to 
the Holders of Founders Shares of £90.02 per whole share requiring 
£19,444 and a similar amount to the Members of Committee, leaving 
£41,929 to be carried forward to next year. 

Staff. I am sure that you would like me to thank all our staff on your 
behalf for their work during the year. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from: 

The Secretary, Ottoman Bank, 23 Fanchurch Street London EC3M 30D. 


-- CHARLES HILL 
OF BRISTOL 


DART CONTAINERLINE 


LIMITED 


Extracts from Mr. Richard Hill's statement 
to shareholders 

The profit for the Group in 1970 of £332,573, after 
depreciation of £298,595 and before taking 
account of the exceptional items, is an improvement 
on last year. The result of Dart Containerline 
Company Limited in Bermuda in 1970 has made it 
seem prudent to provide, as an exceptional item, 
£700,000 which is almost the whole of the amount 
owing to the Group from that Company. The 
majority of our competitors have found the costs of 
setting up a transatlantic container system far more 
expensive than we have. 

The fact that all three of the new ships needed by 
Dart will have been three to five months late in 
delivery has been an expensive disappointment to 
us and our Partners because it exacerbated the 
costs of the pilot scheme which Dart was running 
with the seven small ships. Bristol City Line's own 
ship, M.S. "Dart Atlantic", is only now about to go 
into service and therefore the results for the year 
1971 will reflect this loss of earning power. 
Meanwhile the Dart organisation has been brought 
up to full strength in order to be able to meet the 
challenges presented by the increased capacity for 
transatlantic container carriage which these three 
ships provide. 

On the present showing Dart Containerline will 
have a much better year in 1971 but it appea/s we 
must look to 1972 or beyond for a significant profit 
from our container carrying activities. 

Strenuous efforts are being made by the British 
Transport Docks Board to handle the Dart ships 
properly and to turn them round at Southampton as 
fast as Antwerp, Halifax and New York; we have 
every confidence that they will succeed in making 
the necessary improvements. Halifax will not be 
fully operational with two cranes until May 1971. 
Although the design of the ships themselves, their 
cargo carrying abilities, their speed, their 
accommodation, their strength and their reliability 
are what we hoped of them, because of delays both 
outside the ports and at the terminals the vessels 
have yet to develop their full earning potential. 
Bristol City Line have once again suffered from 
strikes and go-slows in 1970 and its traditional 
cargo liner service was hit particularly heavily by 
the dockers' strike in the United Kingdom in July. 
The opportunity was taken early in the year to sell 
the s.s. "Bristol City" for a sum that was £143,000 
above its book value. When the cargo liner service 
was reduced to its present level last winter we were 
able to obtain satisfactory charters for the four 
remaining ships in the fleet for varying periods 
covering most of 1971. 

Therefore, apart from Dart Containerline, of whose 
eventual profitability we have high hopes, we look 
forward in 1971 with every confidence to 
continuing good results from the Group's activities. 

ALBION DOCKYARD, BRISTOL BS1 BUY 
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would like to see either more flexibility 
or a wider exchange band across 
which currencies can be quoted against 
the dollar. France prefers the 
traditional gaullist, root-and-branch 
solution of an effective devaluation of 
the dollar by raising the price of gold 
from $35 an ounce. Its finance minister, 
and usually its most moderate spokes¬ 
man on international monetary affairs, 
M. discard d’Estaing, privately sug¬ 
gested a rise in the price of gold at a 
dinner given by Herr Schiller last 
Monday night. 

The Six are unlikely to take France’s 
line and it remains to be seen whether 
the French, having raised the bogy of 
gold for the first time since General 
de Gaulle’s days, will go it alone as a 
matter of formal government policy. 
Restraining them will he their know¬ 
ledge that they have been keenest 
among the Six to forge a common 
European line as a way of bringing 
pressure on Washington to put its 
house in order. A series of private and 
official meetings are planned in July, 
and these will be the first test of 
whether a major motive underlying the 
EEC’s effort to achieve monetary 
union, namely a common European 
“ identity ” in monetary affairs, is 
going to mean anything or not. 

By mid-July the Six’s own experi¬ 
mental effort to narrow the margins 
slightly between their own currencies 
will be a month old. Inauguration day 
for this effort to reduce the margins 
against the dollar of each of the five 
common market currencies to within 
1.2 per cent of each other will be June 
15th. Ironically the main threat to this 
experiment will be any disorder in the 
foreign exchange market arising during 
July from European gossip about how 
to deal with the overvaluation of the 
dollar. Another strain between the Six 
might well come from the German idea 
of setting up a steering committee 
in Brussels to work out how the 
national budgets and economic policies 
of the Six are to be harmonised. To 
France such a committee looks danger¬ 
ously like a backdoor attempt to 
achieve the economic “ centre du 
decision ” which France, after much 
difficulty, managed to have struck out. 

These disputes left the Six no time 
to discuss the vexed question of the 
future of sterling if Britain enters the 
community. For the moment France is 
accepting the fait accompli reached 
among the signatories of the 1969 Basle 
agreements (of which it is not one) to 
roll over the Basle guarantees for 
another two years unchanged. Talking 
to journalists, M. Giscard made it clear 
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that France will not join the scheme 
until it has definite undertakings from 
Britain that the present guarantees 
which underwrite 90 per cent of the 
overseas sterling area’s holdings of 
sterling will be substantially reduced. 
The more important political implica¬ 
tion of this is that Britain will not 'be 
allowed into the common market 
until these undertakings are given. 
Fortunately Britain now accepts this, 
but no one yet knows whether France 
will stick out for more specific under¬ 
takings than Britain or the rest of the 
sterling area countries will feel able 
to give. 

Space _ 

Have a second try? 

It was the Americans, not the Russians, 
who reported that in mid-week the 
apparently far-from-successful space 
platform Salyut had been boosted into 
a higher orbit that would keep it in 
space for probably another six weeks— 
otherwise it was in imminent danger 
of burning up in the atmosphere on 
Wednesday. So are the Russians prepar¬ 
ing for a second try at boarding it ? The 
inquest on last week’s attempt is bound 
to be painful. However successful the 
Russians may claim it to have been, 
everyone connected with space pro¬ 
grammes knows that you do not launch 
three men merely to do a practise dock¬ 
ing with another object in space, and 
then bring them back to earth again 
all within the space of two days. Space 
shots take a huge effort and are 
expected to achieve more than this. 

Everything that happened after Sal¬ 
yut was launched at the beginning of 
last week pointed to trouble. There was 
the delay of four days before the crew 
intended to man it was launched to 
make the link-up. There were the offici- 



Right, lads , who dropped the spanner ? 
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ally inspired leaks about several other 
launches to follow, which irt feci never 
took place. And then there was the 
wholly unexpected return of the-Soyuz 
10 crew, for which there had been no 
advance leaks at all and which cannot 
be explained solely by the space sickness 
of one of the crew ; astronauts have 
been exceedingly sick in space before. 
Above all, there were the indications 
that Salyut was in too low an orbit to 
have anything like a worthwhile life. 
Anything as big and expensive as a 
space platform is expected to have a 
life counted in months rather than 
days, even when they are experimental. 
America’s Skylab due to be launched 
early in 1973 is intended to be habit¬ 
able for eight months and to stay in 
orbit for a year. 

Now that Salyut is up in a rather 
safer orbit, the Russians are almost 
bound to have another try at getting 
men on board, using the other rockets 
and crews that they obviously have 
standing by. The work that the Soyuz 
10 crew had been intended to do would 
then have to be cut out of the pro¬ 
gramme, but this is on the presumption 
that they manage to board the space 
platform at all. A better name than 
Salyut might have been Raspberry. 

Algerian oil _ 

France raises 
the stakes _ 

Paris 

France’s decision two weeks ago to end 
its special relationship with Algeria, 
and thus formally to dismantle the close 
connection between its economic and 
political interests, gave the green light 
to the French petrol companies to act 
unilaterally. This they have now done, 
by stopping the flow of crude from 
Algeria to France and by warning the 
world that anyone who buys what they 
consider to be their crude will be 
prosecuted in national courts. This is 
the reply to a whole series of unilateral 
Algerian actions. In February, two 
years after it had nationalised all other 
oil operations in the country, Algeria 
took a 51 per cent interest in the local 
assets of the French companies, 
Compagnie Frangaise des Petrojfes and 
Elf-Erap. It then imposed new posted 
prices and raised taxes retroactively, 

• What hurts the French companies 
most is the terms of compensation. 
The $100 million offered by the 
Algerians, apart from being well below 
what companies involved in the 
previous bout of nationalisation 
obtained, is only a fifth to an eighth 
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YOU CAN FEEL IT IN THE AIR 

We began, not with jets, but with a legend. The legend 
of the tsuru, a crane native to Japan, whose manner and 
concern for its fellows made it as much 
a paradigm of civility as a symbol of flight.I 
For us at Japan Air Lines the legend holds its! 
meaning still. To fly the highest and farthest like! 
the tsuru, yes. But, more, to reflect the care,I 
serenity and courtesy which the tsurul 
symbolizes. To bring the legend to life.l 
Simple things like courtesy tend to get lost in the! 
crowd of today. In the heritage of Japan, however,! 
they are a matter of character, not ceremony.! 

They have the force and authority ofl 
over a thousand years of commitment^ 
At Japan Air Lines, we share that commitment.! 

And the commitment is absolute.! 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


JAL 


the worldwide airline of Japan 








If your problem Is 
the right currency in 
the right place at the right time, 
consider Morgan Guaranty 


Consider, for example, our foreign 
exchange desk in London. In the 
course of an active day, our specialists 
under the direction of Vice President 
Reginald Barham may buy and sell 
currencies equivalent to as much as 
$250 million or more. They will be in 
touch with every major money market 
in the world including our foreign 
exchange desk at 23 Wall Street. 

What is the significance to multi¬ 
national corporations? Perhaps your 
company is holding Swiss francs and 
needs Deutsche marks for a new plant 
in Germany. You'd like to have your 
funds there on time with as little 
shrinkage as possible and ideally some 
growth. That’s our job. We've been 
at it in London since 1897. 

Foreign exchange is just one of the 
many specialized services we offer our 



clients anywhere in the world, services 
that range from investing in the short¬ 
term market to international money 
management. 

Whatever your banking needs, con¬ 
sider Morgan Guaranty. You’ll be in 
good company. Our specialists in all 
phases of international banking are 
already helping 94 of the world’s 100 
largest companies solve their financial 
problems. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 28 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 1001.5; In London: 33 
Lombard Street, E.C.3; 31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
• Other Banking Offices: Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, Zurich, Milan, 
and Rome (Banca Morgan Vonwiller), Tokyo, 
Nassau • Representative Offices: Madrid, 
Beirut, Hong Kong, Sao Paulo, Caracas • 
Associated Financial Institutions in 31 
countries around the world • Member FDIC • 
Incorporated with limited liability in the U.S.A. 


Morgan Guaranty-the corporate bank 
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what the French companies consider 
their due. With over half Algeria’s 
output of some 48 million tons going 
to France, the French companies have 
a reasonably good barganing position. 
If k came to the crunch it seems 
unlikely that other west European 
companies would take the crude, apart 
from existing contracts with Sonatrach, 
the Algerian national company. But 
some of Algeria’s remaining oil goes to 
east Europe, and it could presumably 
switch at least part of its supplies there. 

Despite French pressure, Sonatrach 
this week signed a $300 million con¬ 
tract for the construction of the world’s 
largest gas liquefaction plant which 
will supply gas, Algeria hopes, under a 
20 year contract to El Paso Natural 
Gas of Texas. This will require 
financing by the United States Export 
Import Bank and the World Bank. 
Even with this going ahead the oil 
embargo puts some cards in the French 
companies’ hands, since Algeria depends 
heavily on oil exports for its foreign 
exchange, and any short term hold-up 
will cost it dear while France, which 
takes about a quarter of its supplies 
from Algeria, has built up substantial 
stocks and could switch to other sources 
without too much difficulty. But with 
some slightly less intransigent noises 
coming out of Algeria there is hope 
that a compromise can be found. 

Nigeria _ 

Agreement the 
painless way 

Major international oil agreements 
have, of late, been conducted in the 
glare of publicity, with the Middle 
Eastern countries involved in the 
Teheran and Tripoli victories setting 
a standard for negotiating-table histrio¬ 
nics. But Nigeria’s government has 
just had a vast increase in its revenue 
from oil without having to hit the table 
once to get its money. Of course, the 
general pace had already been set by 
the Middle Eastern successes but even 
so the oil industry has reason to be 
mildly grateful to the Lagos 
authorities. 

Nigeria’s posted prices for its oil 
have gone up dramatically, from $2.36 
to $3.21 a barrel, and this in a country 
where the present production of about 
1.4 million barrels a day is responsible 
for 20 per cent of western Europe’s 
current imports. With a desperate 
shortage of hard currency in Nigeria, 
still licking the wounds of the Biafran 
war, the extra 85 cents a barrel is more 
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than welcome. But the oil Industry 
appears to have got off comparatively 
lightly. Although the same five-year 
standstill on further increases was 
given at Lagos as in Teheran and 
Tripoli, none of the reinvestment 
demands made to the oil companies 
there were mentioned in Nigeria. With 
a sellers’ market for their oil the 
Nigerians have little need to use big- 
stick tactics. Nevertheless they are just 
as concerned to control their own 
industry as the Arab countries. This 
week a national oil corporation was 
formed by decree with wide powers to 
explore for, produce and transport 
Nigeria’s oil, and a 35 per cent stake 
was taken in Safrap, a subsidiary of 
the French Elf-Erap. 

As it is, the federal government of 
Nigeria can now setde down to the 
pleasant task of deciding just how it is 
to use oil revenues, expected to rise 
from their post-agreement level of 
$907 million for this year up to some 
$1.4 billion by the end of the five- 
year agreement, even at present 
output. 

Ireland _ 

Mild Mr Colley 

Dublin 

This week’s Irish budget was notable 
only for its mildness, which should give 
the government at least a fighting 
chance should the recurrent internal 
crises force it into a general election. 
Fortunately for the finance minister, 
Mr George Colley, the recipe also fits 
in with the bulk of the pre-budget ad¬ 
vice from the OECD and the Central 
Bank. 

For the Irish economy is coming out 
of a slight recession. Growth last year 
was only 1.5 per cent in real terms and 
unemployment has risen sharply to 
70,000, partly because the traditional 
safety valve of emigration has been 
closed by the slowdown in the British 
economy. For the coming year, the 
omens are more favourable. Growth is 
expected to recover to 3 per cent, price 
inflation has dropped from 8± per cent 
to 6 per cent, exports are improving 
again and the balance of payments 
deficit, excluding aircraft and ship im¬ 
ports, should be well below the high 
1972 figure of £627 million. 

The crucial problem is unit costs in 
induMry. As a study this week showed, 
increased taxation has played a signifi¬ 
cant part in the rise in the cost of 
living and hence in wages over the 
past ten years. Government current 
revenue as a percentage of gnp has 



Colley: only Ip on the pint 


risen from 20 per cent to 31 per cent 
in the past decade and this week’s 
budget was the first which consciously 
set out to arrest the trend. Mr Colley’s 
budget measures added only £9 
million to the original current spend¬ 
ing estimate of £542 million and the 
main handouts—£4.35 million for 
agriculture and £3.65 million for 
social welfare—are relatively minor. 
The £9 million needed is to be found 
from higher taxes on beer and spirits 
(contributing £2 million) and from in¬ 
come tax, as well as a tightening up on 
tax and estate duty avoidance schemes. 
The one major disappointment is that 
nothing concrete has been done to 
improve industrial investment by Irish 
companies. The corporate tax rate was 
raised to 58 per cent last autumn and 
while this is not comparable with 
Britain’s (distributed dividends are 
credited with 35 per cent income tax) 
it places a heavy burden on corporate 
cash flow. 


Italy __ 

Montedison 

unscrambled 

Rome 

The appointment of Signor Eugenio 
Cefis as chairman of Montedison, the 
Italian chemical group, is hopefully the 
best thing that has happened to the 
company since it was formed out of 

Continued on page 78 
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LIMITED 

CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 
PRELIMINARY FIGURES 
FOR 1970 


Statement by the Chairman, 

The Rt Hon Viscount WatUnson CH 

This statement for stockholders incorporates the prelim¬ 
inary results for 1970. It will be followed on 27 May by 
the detailed accounts and stautory Directors’ Report, and 
a progress report from each of the operating Groups. 

The Directors of Cadbury Schweppes Limited, at a Board 
Meeting held today, approved the Accounts for the 52 
weeks ended 2 January 1971. The Consolidated Trading 
Results for the period are as follows: 



1970 

1969 


£000 

£000 

Group turnover 

£277,800 

£262,400 

Group trading profit 

20,981 

21,033 

Exceptional items 

(379) 

(139) 


20,002 

20,916 

Investment income 

475 

591 


21,077 

21,507 

Interest payable 

3,847 

3,447 

Group profit before taxation 

17,230 

18,060 

Taxation 

7,755 

8,320 


9,475 

9,740 

Profit attributable to minority interests 

644 

620 

Profit attributable to Cadburv Schwennes 

Limited 

£8331 

£9,120 

The profit attributable to stockholders 
has been dealt with as follows: 


1970 

1969 

Dividends 

<000 

£000 

Preference Stock 5% (gross) paid 

146 

146 

Interim on Ordinary Stock of 4£% 

(gross) paid 

2340 

2,340 

Final on Ordinary Stock of 114% (gross) 



proposed 

3,981 

5,981 


M«7 

8,467 

Profit retained in Group 

3(4 

653 


£8331 

49,120 


Subject to approval by the Company at the Annual General 
Meeting the final dividend will be paid on 6 July 1971 to 
holder f of Ordinary Stock registered atthe close of business 
on 7 June 1971. 


The main task of management in 1970, the first full year’s 
operation of the new Company, was to clear the many 
problems exposed post merger. This has involved major 
reorganisation right across the Company including the 
disposal of the retail interests in R. S. McColl Limited. 

Whilst the benefits of this fundamental restructuring will 
accrue in 1971 and subsequent years, the main effect of the 
changes has had to be included in 1970. 

We have also taken the opportunity of aligning the year 
end accounting dates for Schweppes Australia and 
Schweppes South Africa with the Parent Company. 


Record Turnover 

The Group’s record turnover of £278m. shows an increase 
of 10 per cent, over the previous year after allowing for 
the additional sales of £6.7m. arising from the change in 
accounting dates in Australia and South Africa and the 
elimination of the R. S. McColl subsidiary. The Group 
trading profit for 1970 was substantially the same as in 
the previous year. The opportunity has been taken to set 
off additional profits of £514,000 arising from the extra 
trading periods of six months in Australia and seven 
months in South Africa against exceptional costs of 
£893,000 relating to commissioning of our new plant in 
Montreal, further such costs relating to Chirk and sub¬ 
stantial computer development expenses, all of which have 
been written off against profits. 

As foreshadowed last year, the rationalisation provision set 
up at that time has been used to cover the write-off of 
surplus plant and the redundancy costs arising from the 
closure of factories and manufacturing facilities. 

Under these circumstances and because of higher interest 
charges, the net profit before tax is £17.2m. compared with 
£I8.1m. for 1969. 

All Groups performed satisfactorily with the exception 
of Foods, which was over £lm. below budget. We look for 
improvement in this Group in the current year. Subject to 
any exceptional market circumstances, there should be an 
increase in profits in 1971 over 1970 as rationalisation . 
measures begin to pay off. The increase will be felt mainly 
in the second half of the year. Stockholders should realise, 
however, that it will be 1972-1973 before the full benefit 
is felt. All our executives at home and abroad are fully 
alive to the challenge that making a real success ofthis 
large merger represents. We believe that we are a well- 
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“A year of massive re-organisation has 
laid the foundation for future progress 99 


managed company geared to make the most of all trading 
opportunities that present themselves. 

Your Board has given much thought to what its dividend 
policy should be in the light of these circumstances. It 
takes the view that as 1970 is clearly an exceptional year, 
it should maintain the Ordinary dividend at a total of 16 
per cent, for the yeaT. 

Rationalisation 

To reduce our indebtedness, £5m. worth of assets, mainly 
property, are being freed for disposal. Heavy cuts have 
been imposed on all capital expenditure. Annual overhead 
costs have been reduced by some £Hm. by a special Board 
committee under my chairmanship. 

Restructuring 

The programme was impeded in 1969 and in the first half 
of 1970 by the incompatibility of the Cadbury and 
Schweppes financial and computing systems. Messrs. 
Cooper Brothers Si Co. were brought in to advise on the 
way in which the financial control systems in Foods and 
Confectionery should be reorganised and we are now 
achieving the desired levels of efficiency. Messrs. Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell Sc Co. have assisted on the computing 
side. 

Overseas 

» 

All overseas operations have been brought together in 
the Overseas Group. Merger plans for Australia were 
announced last month and this operation completes our 
immediate plans for rationalisation overseas. In 1970 the 
Group earned '50 per cent, of the total net profit before 
tax. In 1971 the Group should show not less than a 15 per 
cent, improvement in its profits thus showing the growth 
outside the UK which was anticipated at the time of the 
merger. 

Group Performance at Home 

The Drinks Group had an all-time record Christmas and 
the Typhoo and Kenco area of Foods met their revised 
1970 profit budgets. Confectionery showed an increase in 
sales over the 1970 budget figure and has increased its 
market share during the year. All these Groups are budget¬ 
ing for a profit increase in 1971. The major problem of 
1970 was the Foods Group, which had the task of putting 
together the Cadbury and Chivers Hartley foods busi¬ 


nesses in a difficult year for the food industry as a whole. 
Initial incompatibility in systems and thus the lack of 
accurate financial information resulted in inadequate 
control of margins in the first half of the year. As a result 
Foods fell short by well over £lm. in its contribution to 
profits in 1970. 

A fundamental management reorganisation has been 
carried out across the Group during the year. The proposal 
to merge the Cakes Division with United Biscuits Limited's 
cake operations to form a new company, McVitie Cadbury 
Cakes Limited, is making satisfactory progress. Vending 
and vegetable canning operations have been segregated 
under new management. Financial control has been re¬ 
organised. As a result, we look for a growing contribution 
to profit from Foods in 1971, but we shall keep this area 
of our business under close study. If return on capital con¬ 
tinues to be unattractive, we shall not hesitate to take 
further measures of reorganisation. 

Your Board believes that 1970 has seen the solution of 
most of the problems that arise as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of any large merger. 

Current Year 

In 1971 overseas expansion is proceeding according to plan. 
The home market in food and soft drinks has made a slow 
start and recovery has not been helped by the heavy 
pressures which steeply rising costs and decimalisation have 
placed on the housewife's spending power. 

Annual General Meeting 

I will report further to stockholders at the time of the 
Annual General Meeting which will be held at 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday, 24 June 1971, at the Europa Hotel, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.l. 


—i 

22 April 1V71 


Copies of the Chairman’s Statement and Preliminary Results, 
which have been circulated to Stockholders, are available on 
application to The Secretary. Cadbury Schweppes Limited. 
116 Connaught Place, London, W.2. 
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Continued from page 75 
Montecatini and Edison six years ago. 
The inability of the Italian economic 
and political establishment to solve the 
Montedison problem over the past two 
years has cast a blight over the whole 
economy. Montedison is Italy’s largest 
company (outside the state folding 
groups). It dominates a key sector in 
which Italy's trade balance has been 
steadily deteriorating. It has factories 
throughout the country, and a dismal 
profit record. 

Signor Cefis, appointed by the 
governor of the Bank of Italy, Signor 
Carli, who was brought in as a 
mediator, is currently the head of 
ENI, the state oil and petrochemicals 
group, which bought its way on to 
the board two years ago and currently 
holds 20 per cent of Montedison’s 
shares. ENI’s determination to get a 
grip on the company had enraged the 
various bodies of small shareholders 
and alarmed private industry. So for 
the past two years Montedison has been 
run by an uneasy coalition of warring 
interest groups, with two stop-gap 
chairmen in the past six months. Given 
ENI’s involvement and the size of 
Montedison (and its contributions to 
the political parties), the problem was 
political as well as commercial, reflect¬ 
ing the paralysis of the successive 
coalition governments. 

Signor Cefis has been supported by 
the majority of the leading Christian 
Democrats (the largest party in the 
government) and is certainly a good 
man for the job, with his background 
of long service in public industry. But 
his appointment raises further political 
problems, since there is now a vacant 
seat at ENI. The obvious candidate 
is Signor Raffaele Girotti, the number 
two at ENI and until four weeks ago 
vice-chairman in charge of chemicals 
at Montedison. Indeed it was his 
resignation, prompted apparently by 
the lack of co-operation he obtained 
from the Montedison management, that 
finally forced the issue of control into 
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the open. But he, too, is supported by 
the Christian Democrats. 

Now that Signor Carli has partially 
cut the gordian knot, Montedison, 
Europe's second largest chemical com¬ 
pany, can hopefully concentrate on 
reorganising itself. Although the 
appointment of Signor Cefis implies a 
victory for the public sector, the 
300,000 private shareholders should not 
be too disappointed, with the shares 
currently standing 20 per cent below 
par and the chances of a dividend this 
year looking slim. Significantly the new 
chairman is the first industrialist to 
hold this post. All the others were 
finance men who saw the company in 
that light. This did not prevent 
Montedison being in a chaotic finan¬ 
cial state (although according to the 
outgoing chairman, Signor Gampilli, 
this has now been unscrambled). If 
Signor Cefis is allowed enough 
authority he may be able at last to 
start implementing the long-awaited 
national plan for the chemical industry. 
But it is still a big if. 

Holland _ 

Close to explosion 

Rotterdam 

A dramatic climax -to the Dutch elec¬ 
tion campaign was provided this week 
by the publication, on the eve of polling 
day, of the Netherlands Bank’s annual 
report for 1970. It is one of the 
most gloomy official documents to 
appear here for a long time. Its general 
economic forecast for 1971 speaks of 
growing unemployment, continuing 
inflation, and shrinking profit margins 
which could lead to a persistent decline 
in investment. 

Without mentioning the elections, 
Bank president and former prime 
minister Dr Jelle Zijl'stra subjected 
most of the major political parties to 
a very cold shower. They had been 
vying with each other in promising 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Three bags overfull 

Large surpluses of wool are developing 
as world consumption dropped by 
8% last year; in the United States it 
was 22% down. Production continues 
at a near record 6 bn lb e year 
though prices are at a 20-year low. 

Few of Australia's 180 mn sheep are 
profitable, and the government is 
spending $100 mn to help the industry 
which is its largest export-earner. 


Percentage 
change on 

April April one one 
21 28 month year 


All Items 124.2 122.0* - 1.36 - 3.2 

Food 133.1 131.9* - 1.4 + 0.7 

Fibres 79.6 79.6* + 0.2 - 0.9 

Metals 218.3 206.9 - 3.25 -22.9 

Misc 108.1 108.7* - 0.8 - 1.7 


*Provisional 


more government spending on housing, 
education, development aid and a 
multitude of other good causes. They 
admitted that taxes would haVe to 
go up, but claimed that real wages 
could still rise by 2 to 2^ per cent 
annually without causing inflation. 

Dr Zijlstra thinks otherwise. The 
economy as a whole, he says, has got 
itself into a state of structural, per¬ 
sistent overspending and 44 it is no 
exaggeration to say that we seem close 
to an explosive stage.” The balance of 
payments has acquired 44 a schizo¬ 
phrenic and therefore dangerous 
character.” Its 1970 current account 
deficit of $480 million, largely caused 
by worsening terms of trade, was more 
than compensated by $1,030 million 
of foreign capital inflow. This made 
monetary policy largely ineffective. The 
influx may stop at any time. The longer 
it lasts, the more painful and lengthy 
the domestic adaptation will be. The 
boom in private investment during 1970 
has undoubtedly added to the general 
overspending. But as it has already 
started to level off in 1970, no further 
brake should now be applied. Indeed, 
a persistent decline in investment must 
be feared, since the rise in wage costs 
has outstripped productivity. 

Rapid'ly rising consumption has 
meant a decline in private savings. To 
compensate for Che effect of this, the 
government must reduce its budget 
deficit. In theory, it could do this by 
raising taxes. But, says Zijlstra, tax 
increases have already reached a limit 
beyond which (through 44 shifting 
the burden ”) only more wage and 
price inflation would be created. 

The report also argues that inflation 
will only be kept at its present exces¬ 
sive level if real wages rise by as 
little as 2 per cent. This will not allow 
large wage increases to the trade 
unions, because wage drift alone is 
now running at over 2 per cent 
annually. But inflation should actually 
be pushed back, says the bank president, 
and a start should be made at once. 
This means, among other things, that 
government spending must rise more 
slowly 44 than some, perhaps, assume.” 

A diplomatic way of putting it. In 
fact, there has been no 44 perhaps "about 
it. The Socialists and the CDU block 
tried to woo the electorate with a 
faster, not a slower, rise in govern¬ 
ment spending. Only the Liberals and 
DS 70, the right-wing labour split-off, 
warned against this. If the report is 
taken seriously it will make the forma¬ 
tion of a new government more 
difficult than ever. 
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What really needs looking 
at in V and G 


There are now no fewer than four 
inquiries under way or about to start 
into various aspects of the affair of the 
Vehicle and General Insurance Com¬ 
pany. Inspectors, appointed by the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
under the Companies Act, are investi¬ 
gating whether company law require¬ 
ments have been adhered to and 
whether shareholders have had all the 
information they have been entitled to. 
The Ombudsman is investigating com¬ 
plaints that the DTI, by not acting 
more speedily, and so, possibly, causing 
greater losses to shareholders and 
policyholders, was guilty of maladmini¬ 
stration. The police are continuing 
their inquiries into allegations about 
the leak of confidential information 
from the DTI. And now a tribunal of 
inquiry is to study and report publicly 
on the whole question of the leak itself. 

The City this week was far less 
excited about the leak and the sur¬ 
rounding rumours than was West¬ 
minster. It is still not at all easy to 
see just what information could have 
leaked from the DTI between July 
(when the 1969 accounts appeared), 
and November (when the V and G 
directors told the DTI that the leak' 
had occurred) that would have told the 
sharper City men anything they could 
not already deduce from public infor¬ 
mation about the V and G. In fact it 
is the Ombudsman's inquiry, if it con¬ 
tinues, that may come closest to the 
real issue, of why the DTI did not act 
earlier. 

Had the DTI done its sums properly 
it would have recognised in-July, 1970, 
that it had an emergency on its hands, 
and that a leisurely investigation by 
writing letters to the V and G directors 
would not do. In the box we show the 
key figures in the V and G’s consoli¬ 
dated accounts as at December, 1969. 


After suitable adjustments, the V and G 
accounts showed a margin of 
solvency of £3.30 million, compared 
with the minimum of £2.47 million 
required by law. 

But there were four other reasons 
for presuming that, by July if 
not earlier, the margin had already 


fallen below the statutory minimum. 
The DTI in other words should imme¬ 
diately have forbidden the V and G 
to take new business, unless, in the 30 
days’ notice given (during which period 
nobody else need have known the ban 
was pending), the company had been 
able to produce up-to-date audited 
accounts showing that its solvency 
margin was adequate. However it is 
fair to remernl)er that no newspaper 
did these sums on the V and G accounts 
in July either (although the Sunday 
Times and Daily Mail , were dropping 
hints by October, and the Associated 
Newspapers investment newsletter at 


Vand G Key Figures 

At December. 1969 


£mn 

£mn 

Year's premium income 
(non-life) 

22.17 

Required solvency mar¬ 
gin, based on this 

2.47 

Net assets per balance 
sheet 

8.31 


Deduct: 

Goodwill (intangible 
asset) 

Defioit on value of 
investments 
Other intangible 
assets 

Margin of solvency, per 
accounts 


4.35 

0.31 

0.35 EkOI 
3.30 


Doubtful points: 

1. Included in the figures are the 
assets end liabilities of two subsidiary 
life companies. One of these (repre¬ 
senting about 70 per cent of the total 
of the two), had a surplus of £1.1 mn, 
of which 90 per cent belongs, morally 
if not in law, not to the shareholders 
(ie, the V and G), but to the with- 
profits policyholders of that life 
company. This fact was not disclosed 
in the V and G aocounts, but it was 
known to the DTI, and to several 
analysts in the City. 

2. The assets include holdings in 
associated companies put at £1.44 mn, 
whose share prices had both fallen 
substantially by the time the accounts 
appeared in July, 1970. 

.3. The assets included quoted 
investments of £8.62 mn. Share prices 
fell nearly 20 per cent between January 
and July, 1970, although, admittedly, 
part of the effect of this would have 
been to wipe off part of the life sub¬ 
sidiary's policyholders' surplus in (1) 


above. 

4. Unpaid claims in the balance sheet 
were low (35.4 per cent of premium 
income), by normal insurance stand¬ 
ards. This had always been true of 
V and G. But, oddly, the percentage 
was lower than in 1968 (38.5 per cent), 
even though all insurers suffered badly 
from the speed-up in inflation in late 

1969 and early 1970, which inflated 

their claims costs unexpectedly. 

At December, 1968 

£mn £mn 

Year's premium income 

(non-life) 18.3 

Required margin of sol¬ 
vency, based on this 2.08 

Net assets per balance 
sheet 6.98 

Deduct: 

Goodwill 4.39 

Other intangible 
assets 0.35 4.74 

2.24 

Add: 

Surplus on value of 
investments 3.40 

Margin of solvency, per 
accounts 5.64 

Doubtful points: " 

1. Life company auplua of £2.16 mil¬ 
lion included, largely belonging to that 
cbmpany's policyholders (see point 
(1) 1969). 

2. Holdings in associated companies 
put at £1.56 million. 

3. Quoted investments totalled £6.67 
million, yet between January and June, 
1969, the stock market fell some 20 per 
dent. 5ee point (3) 1969. 
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the same time was more explicit, 
though equally tactful), and that the 
British Insurance Association’s inquiries 
were leisurely also. 

Meanwhile Mr H. A. Toogood, 
chairman of the Co-operative 
Insurance Society, told his shareholders 
on Wednesday that the DTI ought in 
fact to have come down on the V and 
G a year earlier stall. The 1968 accounts 
appeared in June, 1969, and the 
relevant figures are shown in the box. 
Apparently 'the V and G was in the 
dear a it December, 1968, by about 
£3$ million. These accounts, even with 
the doubtful points mentioned in the 
box, were 'hardly strong enough 
grounds for the then Board of Trade to 
have stopped the company from taking 
new business. But given the fact that by 
mid-1969, when the accounts appeared, 
all motor insurance companies were in 
the midst of a disastrous rate-cutting 
war, and given the fall in the stock 
market, there were grounds for the 
board to have demanded privately 
from the V and G audited half-year 
accounts, not later than the end of 
September, and, if necessary, quarterly 
accounts after that, again not later 
than three months after the end of 
die period. In this way the board 
would have been well aware, by Sep¬ 
tember or December, 1969, that things 
were going adrift. 

In its defence the DTI will most 
certainly claim that had it acted in 
this way it might 'have brought the 
company down, and that with the 
premium rate increases in July, 1969, 
there was good reason to expect the 
company to make enough profits in 
1969 to be able to add to its margin 
of solvency. The answer to this is that 
nobody need have known interim 
audited accounts were being given to 
the Board of Trade. Indeed, no one 
knew it was looking at the Alpha com¬ 



pany (Midland Northern and Scottish), 
until Alpha was banned from taking 
new business. Since the 1967 Com¬ 
panies Act the DTI cannot possibly 
claim that it does not have the powers 
for swift, effective and (initially) silent 
action when trouble is suspected in 
insurance companies and in companies 
generally. There is, 'however, an uneasy 
suspicion that it is still too reluctant 
use them. 


Steel _ 

Lord Oliver Twist 

The British Steel Corporation is once 
again hoping to get higher prices 
agreed by the Government, if not this 
month, then certainly by September. 
The object is to get the exftra 7 per cent 
increase, worth £80 million a year to 
the BSC, which the cabinet last month 
lopped off what had been intended 
to be a 14 per cent price rise. 

Emboldened by Tuesday’s announce¬ 
ment that a fifth of the corpora¬ 
tion’s present activities might be hived 
off to private industry, the BSC’s board 
believes this time it will be able to 
push the increase through. The cor¬ 
poration is dusting off a hiving-in 
plan which was submitted to No. 10 
when Mr Harold Wilson lived there, 
namely a proposal to spend several 
million pounds on buying into half a 
dozen of the leading steel stockholding 
companies. As all funds necessary for 
such an exercise, clearly designed to 
stimulate stockholders’ purchases during 
a period of steel recession, would have 
to come from the Treasury, it is unlikely 
to be popular among the Tories. Yet 
the BSC 'believes in its ability to win 
another round in the now open power 
struggle between it and some of its 
critics. As it is, the BSC already 
Wholly owns one leading stockholding 
company, H. F. Spencer. 

Mr John Davies confirmed on Tues¬ 
day that the Government had been 
approached several months ago by 
overseas steel makers interested in 
building a major steel plant in this 
country, and made it plain that the 
Government was far from against the 
idea. If the right size of company is 
interested, it must strengthen the hands 
of those ministers who see no reason 
why the nationalised corporation 
should make any more than half of 
the 40 million tons annual output of 
steel that the country will need by 1980. 
But if nothing useful comes of the 
move, then the BSC may regain much 
of the ground lost since the election. 


Aluminium smelting 

Two down one 
to go _ 

On Saturday British Aluminium is to 
switch on power to its new smelter at 
Invergordon. It will be a week or two 
before the first aluminium is tapped, 
but Saturday marks the completion 
of the construction phase of this 
£37 million project, on time and to 
budget. 

Invergordon’s smelter shares this 
considerable achievement with the first 
to commission of the three new 
aluminium smelters set up with the 
encouragement of the Labour govern¬ 
ment, the Anglesey plant owned by 
Rio-Tinto Zinc, British Insulated Cal¬ 
lender’s Cables and Kaiser Aluminium. 
The third, Alcan Aluminium’s at Lyne- 
mouth in Northumberland, has had a 
much less happy gestation period. It is 
nine months late and £5 million over 
its £60 million budget. 

Comparison of the three smelters, 
heavily subsidised as import savers, 
provides an object lesson in how to 
(or, less charitably, how not to) manage 
a large greenfield construction project. 
On the surface the three appear 
to be very different. The Anglesey 
budget was £52 million for 100,000 
tons a year capacity and construction 
was managed from within the 
owners’ organisation. Invergordon cost 
£37 million for the same capacity and 
was wholly contracted to Taywood 
Wrightson, formed by Taylor Woodrow 
and Head* Wrightson for the job. 

Closer examination of these two 
projects reveals marked similarities ; 
even the costs are closer than they 
seem. The Invergordon figure only 
covers construction on a cost reimburse¬ 
ment plus fixed fee basis, while 
Anglesey was completed some £4 mil¬ 
lion under a budget figure which also 
included £5 million to cover staff 
recruitment, training and commis¬ 
sioning. The difference can be 
accounted for by generous budgeting 
by RTZ and keen cost paring by 
Taywood Wrightson. 

There are even closer site manage¬ 
ment comparisons. Anglesey was also 
managed by a single contractor, formed 
between Kaiser and RTZ’s Imperial 
Smelting. Neither of the managing con¬ 
tractors was under a penalty clause. 
While this was natural at Anglesey, it 
must have taken some courage for BA 
.to have put its trust so completely in 
Taywood Wrightson. The effect, 
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though, was to free the contractor from 
taking decisions from the point of 
view of what would it do to his com¬ 
pany’s earnings. Both contractors used 
penalty clauses relentlessly against sub¬ 
contractors and also kept an iron hand 
on the site labour relations. 

The similarities stand out even more 
sharply when compared with the situa¬ 
tion at Alcan’s project at Lynemouth. 
Alcan built its own coal-fuelled power 
station. It is this that has led to most 
of the trouble. Power station construc¬ 
tion seems inevitably to lead to labour 
troubles. Without these Alcan says that 
it would be virtually on time. There 
was also a lack of communication 
between Alcan and its design contrac¬ 
tors, Engineering and Power Develop¬ 
ment Consultants. Alcan thought that 
the consultants were going to run the 
site, while EPDC was under the impres¬ 
sion that it was involved only in the 
technology. Alcan has appointed 
General Sites Services to fill the gap. 

What is certain is that Alcan would 
make a lot of changes if it was going 
to build another smelter in Britain. In 
any case, without any direct cash 
incentives it just would not be 
interested. It is very doubtful if any 
of the three would have been built 
under the present investment allowance 
system. But the industry does not con¬ 
sider that that is an argument for not 
having them at all—even though, in 
effect, it cost the country a £60 million 
subsidy to provide just over 3,000 
permanent jobs. The industry’s riposte 
is that no smelter built in the past 
20 years anywhere in the world has 
been unsubsidised. Thanks to Mr 
Wilson, when<these projects were begun 
in 1968, Britain was the most attractive 
proposition on offer. 


Lost orders __ 

The postal strike appears to have had a 
more permanent effect on engineering 
business than mere disruption of the 
normal flow of paper. The latest 
count shows a loss of home orders 
of about a third during January which 
was not made up at all in February. 
The industry hopes this reflected 
the difficulty in contacting people and 
of knowing just how cash-flow was 
proceeding. Statisticians at the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry are con¬ 
vinced, alas, that these gloomy figures 
reflect the true situation and that there 
will.be no major revisions ip the next 
month or so. 


If the maverick month is ignored, 
February’s new orders from British 
customers follow the stagnant trend 
apparent at the end of last year. The 
pattern repeats itself in export business, 
except that the drop in orders in 
January was less, at just over a fifth. 
One explanation is that many 
companies had properly organised post 
systems for mail going abroad. 

If January’s drop is a permanent, 
isolated loss of business, it represents a 
3.5 per cent fall in the engineering 
industry’s annual order-book. This is a 
more realistic perspective than the bald 
analysis put out by DTI that there was 
an 11 per cent drop in engineering 
orders in the three months ended in 
February compared with the previous 
three months. Even so, it will add to 
the widespread lack of optimism about 
prospects for engineering during the 
coming year. Since the budget was 
never intended to give a short-term 
boost to business, the outlook for capital 
spending remains bleak. 

There is no different indication from 
the approvals given by the Department 
of Trade and Industry for industrial 
buildings of more than 10,000 square 
feet in area. These hit their high point 
at the end of 1969 and have declined 
steadily since. In the first quarter of 
1971 they were down to 18.2 million 
square feet, compared with just under 
30 million square feet two years pre¬ 
viously. The rate of industrial building 
approvals is a good pointer to industrial 
investment intentions, since they must 
be applied for before any real spending 
occurs on brand new projects. The 
current attitude seems to be wait-and- 
see. This is certainly the case with the 
reinstated Shell investment at Carring¬ 
ton which was suspended for reassess¬ 
ment earlier this year. While Shell’s 
latest* announcement says that the 
project is to go ahead and now should 
be completed by 1976 instead of the 
original 1973, it leaves all the options 
open. It is quite plain that if the 
economy does not buck up in the 
meantime, Shell will delay it yet again. 

The next ethylene cracker that Shell 
will bring on stream is at Moerdijk, 
near Rotterdam, in 1973 ; it will be 
a virtual twin of the Carrington unit. 
Shortly before that must come the 
decision on Carrington. 

The new point of no return for the 
Carrington ethylene cracker is in 18 
months from now, when Shell will 
have to determine to go ahead if 
it is to meet the 1976 deadline. Mean¬ 
while, the price has inflated to a current 
estimate of £195 million for 1976 
completion from the £155 million for 
a 1974 start. 


Strikes and pay 

Sorry statistics 

More working days were lost through 
strikes in the first three months of this 
year than in 'the whole of last year, 
which was itself the highest annual 
total since the General Strike of 1926. 
The total of 12.1 million in the three 
months includes nearly 2.5 million lost 
on political strikes against the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Bill. Of the remainder, 
a high proportion was accounted for 
by the post office and Ford disputes. 
Social security payments to strikers 
(£3$ million in the first four months) 
have already exceeded last vear's total. 

This grim list could well be added 
to later in the year if the Confedera¬ 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions fallows the line set out by the 
largest member, the engineering union. 
This week, the AElJW decided to call 
for an end to the confederation’s pro¬ 
cedure agreement with the Engineer¬ 
ing Employers’ Federation. 

Meanwhile, there is still no real 
evidence that pay settlements are con¬ 
tracting. One of the ways in which 
statistics can deceive is illustrated 
delightfully in the Department of 
Employment’s latest analysis of changes 
in wage rates. In January 1.1 million 
workers in Britain got increases in their 
basic rates which averaged £1.82 a 
week ; in February' 260,000 got an 
average £0.92 ; while in March 1.28 
million got a bare average of £0.31. 

Unfortunately, digging into the 
details of what went on in March 
reveals that minimum weekly rates in 
the building industry were converted 
to decimal currency (rounded up or 
down to the nearest 2op), so a million 
workers got, statistically, nothing. 

Statistics that probably do come close 
to the truth are those of retail prices 
and the details for March are reveal¬ 
ing. Compared with the average in¬ 
crease of 8| per cent over 12 months, 
the biggest rise of all, of 14.1 per cent, 
is registered against u goods and ser¬ 
vices mainly produced by nationalised 
industries/’ 

Computers _ 

Good but not 
exciting _ 

International Computers Limited 
sensibly introduced a new series of 
computers on Tuesday—a move 
that ICL’s chief competitor, Inter¬ 
national Business Machines, made 
nearly a year ago and which has 
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It's hard work making things simpler 


already been imitated by the other 
American computer companies. Still, 
better late than never. 

The four new data processors com¬ 
prising the 1900S series, which replaces 
the igooA series, will give customers 
considerably more computer power for 
the same money. In other words, ICL, 
probably responding to falling demand, 
is cutting prices without quite 
admitting it. In this, too, it is following 
the rest of the industry. Along with 
the four processors, various ancillary 
equipment will be replaced or 
upgraded. A new communications pro¬ 
cessor will make communications easier, 
an (important attribute now that more 
and more computers are being tied 
together and a development that IBM 
claimed for its 370 line last year. New 
.software should appeal to the user, 
especially something called the 1900 


Series Data Base Management Software 
that will allow the user to reorganise 
files and their contents without having 
to rewrite the associated programmes. 
The inflexibility of present files makes 
it difficult for computer owners to 
restructure them to meet changing 
needs. 

ICL struck one original note in 
refusing to give its series a new name, 
although the company claims that the 
1900S line represents as much progress 
over the igooA as IBM’s new 370 
series does over the old 360s. ICL’s 
idea here is to emphasise to its 
customers that the software they have 
so painfully developed for the old 
computers will work perfectly well with 
the new. Other manufacturers are also 
stressing compatability between their 
old and new lines but ICL may be 
correct in thinking it has found the 
best method for reassuring customers. 

The new line should mean that 
customers already with ICL should 
stay. Whether it will win many new 
ones is another question. The 1900S 
does not change much, which is too 
bad since many users would like to see 
some major changes, namely, complete 
systems on offer for a fixed price 
instead of isolated machines whose 
software often costs astronomical 
amounts before they begin to do any 
useful work. Here is a big opportunity 
for ICL. For once it could lead. 

Public transport _ 

Hop on _ 

Public transport is going to depend 
heavily on buses for the rest of this 
decade, so at first sight it is encouraging 
that Mr John Peyton, Minister for 


Transport Industries, announced on 
Monday that he would pay up to three- 
quarters of the cost of bus priority 
schemes. On Thursday, as if to 
prove that buses needed a shot in 
the arm, Ix>ndon Transport revealed 
that its buses lost £3.5 million in 1970, 
and 5 per cent of their passengers as 
well. But the case for a bus monopoly 
of the road is not dear cut. 

The new grants follow experimental 
bus priority systems in nine cities, but 
full evaluation of these is unfinished. 
One of the most successful is operating 
in Reading. The average rush hour 
journey time on one key section of 
bus route has been cut from 30 minutes 
to 3 minutes, the number of passengers 
has actually increased, and the buses 
make a profit. Whether this is caused by 
bus priority or good management is 
open to argument. 

Even Paris, with more bus lanes than 
anywhere else and ideal conditions for 
introducing them, does not claim that 
bus priority has increased passengers. 
What it has done is cut costs, and it 
is significant that 70 per cent of Read¬ 
ing’s buses are one-man operated ; the 
men are highly paid and efficient and 
you can travel 5^ miles for 4p. 

To be fair to London Transport, 
there is a more commercial air about 
the first report of the new chairman, 
Sir Richard Way. There is, too, an 
overall profit of £3.6 million, chiefly 
because of property and advertising 
revenue. What is appalling is that 
London Transport is planning to bring 
itself up to date over 20 years. What it 
ought to be aiming at by then is to 
replace old-fashioned forms of public 
transport like buses and undergrounds 
by something far more imaginative. 


Key indicators : British economy 





Percentage change on ^ | 




Index 

previous 

three 

one 

Consumer expenditure 


Month 

1963*=100 

month 

months 

year 

Down 1.2% in real terms in first 

Industrial 






quarter. Reasons: reduced 

production* 

January 

125.7 

+0.6 

nil 

+2.6 

smoking; post strike hit mail order 

employment* 

January 

94.4 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-2.4 

business; Ford strike hit oar sales. 

productivity* 

January 

133.2 

+0.9 

+0.5 

+ 5.1 

Production 

Export trade** 

March 

154 

+20 

+i 

+4 

Figures still affected by the post 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt 

February 

123 

+0.8 

-1.6 

+3.4 

strike. 

Retail trade* 

February 

105.5 

-2.9 

-3.5 

-4.1 

Engineering 

Unemployment* 

April 

140.2 

+7.2 

+14.7 

+24.2 







New orders showed a disastrous 

Retail prices 

March 

143.8 

+ 0.8 

+2.8 

+8.8 

fall, particularly on the home 

Export prices 

February 

137 

nil 

+3.0 

+9.0 

side, in post-strike January, but 

Import prices 

February 

129 

+1.0 

+1.0 

+1i 

February figures regained their 

Wage rates (weekly) 

March 

159.5 

+0.2 

+1.9 

+12.3 

former level. 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 



constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 



latest rate 2.5 per cent. 







* Seasonally adjusted t End of period 
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Europe’s largest Spain’s most 
modern convention, business 
and pleasure oriented hotel 



The Melia Castilla the city 
within a city" in the heart of 
Europe’s convention city 
- Madrid - 

Especially designed and constructed for 
business and pleasure. Ideally suited for 
conventions, congresses and business 
meetings. 13.600 square foot Convention 
hall, smaller meeting rooms, private offices 
with secretarial service. 

1.000 luxury rooms and suites with private 
bath and T. V... 

And for your relaxation, shopping arcade, 
night club, swimming pool, sauna and 15 

more luxurious hotels located in Spain’s 
finest’resorts: 

MeMa Hotels 

EUROPE’S FASTEST 
GROWING HOTEL GROUP 

Hotel MELIA TORREMOLINOS - Hotel MELIA MADRID - Apartotel MELIA 
MAGALUF (Mallorca)-Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL CABALLO 
BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Marla * Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA-Mo¬ 
tel MELIA EL HIDALGO (Valdepefias-Castilla).- Hotel AGUADULCE (Al- 
merla) - Hotel S’ARGAMAsSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE (AlmuAdcar-Costa 
del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) - Hotel SOL y NIEVE (Sierra Neva¬ 
da)-Hotel OLID MELIA (Valladolid)-Apartotel MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid) 
Hotel MELIA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbella) 

Reservations available through all leading travel agents In 
your country. Or: Utell International (U. K.) Ltd. Dept. X, 18 
Berkeley St.-London , W. 1. Tel: 01-4982151. Or write to: Ma¬ 
nuel Coitonedo, V. P. Marketing, Malta Hotels (Melia Building). 
25 Prlncesa St., Madrld-8, Spain. Tel: 2485800, Telex: 27333. 


OF SPAIN 


Fbseco 

Minsep 

LIMITED" 

Earnings per share 
up 22% in 1970 


Preliminary Announcement 

for the year ended 31 December 1970 



1970 

1969 


£'000 

£'000 

Sales outside the Group 

45,296 

38,709 

Profit before Tax 

6,027 

5,667 

Taxation on profit of year 

2,699 

2,684 


3,328 

2,983 

Less: Minorities and 



pre-acquisition profits 

357 

574 

Profit for year available 



for appropriation 

2.971 

2,409 

Dividends— gross 



Preference 

63 

63 

Ordinary 



Interim (3Jd - :1 -46p) 

630 

603 

Proposed Final (2-75p) 

1,192 

1,064 


1,885 

1,730 


Features—1970 

Sixth successive year of profit and sales records. 

Earnings per 25p ordinary share up 22% from 
5-5p to 6-7p including 0-7p resulting from a 
reduction in the rate of tax and acquisition of 
minority interests. 

Trading Activity. The Metallurgical Sector 
remained predominant with an advance of 
11 -5% in sales and 9-5% in trading profit, but 
the other Sectors showed collectively an 
increase of 47-0% in sales and 39-8% in trading 
profit. 

% Substantial investment in new capacity in many 
countries (net fixed assets up by £3m) for 
future growth. 


Copies of the Annuei Report will be availeb/e from 1 June 1971 
from the Secretary at 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London S. W. 1. 

The Annua! General Meeting will be held at 2.30 p.m. on 
22 June et Livingstone House. 11 Cartetet Street, Broadway. 
Westminster. London S. W. 1. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Up, up, and the 400 comes 
into sight 


The London stock exchange prides 
itself on dts ability to keep abreast of 
its paperwork and laughs com¬ 
placently whenever Wall Street lags 
behind. But the services that London 
offers are in bad need of an overhaul. 
There is still no accurate way of 
gauging the business done in a day’s 
dealings. On Monday the number of 
bargains marked touched 15,255, a 
two-year record. That indicated a busy 
day but not much more. Bargains are 
only marked voluntarily and give no 
idea of the volume of shares traded. 
The purchase of a single share if 
marked has exactly the same impor¬ 
tance as 100,000 shares, and more if 
the institution decides not to mark. 

The system, though absurd, is all 
London has. It is at least possible to tell 
that when, three months ago, markings 
were only around 7,000 a day, brokers 
were not making much of a living. 
Today they are doing well in a market 
that shot up by 25^ points last week 
and a further 12^ points up to Thurs¬ 
day, bringing the Financial Times 
ordinary index at the close that day 
to 378 (see chart on page 86). A check 
in the bull movement is only to be 
expected soon and will indeed be 
welcome if the recent improvement is 
to be solidly built. 

One reason for the good progress 
this week was the shortage of stock ; 
another the absence of important 
results. There was no scope for the 
dour noises about dwindling profit 
margins and cost inflation that at 
present accompany the results of so 
many of Britain’s companies. < 
figures that were, were gopd^^* ^ 

Courage, the biggest 
report by Thursday, ufMahed\ up its 
pre-tax profits £3.3\imfct&V'fcr5.3 mn. 
Pub turnover across the country is up 
by about 20% o$4nryear and with 


the extra pennies on the pint margins 
are being well maintained. The good 
cheer rubbed off on other brewers, all 
of whom, with the possible exception 
of Whitbread and Guinness, fere well 
placed for good profits. The elasticity 
of the price of beer, the growing use 
of the pub for eating and dancing, and 
the probable extension of licensing 
hours can only mean better profits over 
the next few years. Brewery shares 
standing on an average p/e of 19.6 
are not cheap but still make good 
sense for institutional buyers and 
private investors alike. 

Retail shares, led once again by 
Marks and Spencer, have again been 
doing well. Sears, whose pre-tax 
profits were up 24% to £27.3 mn, have 
come up by 3g£p to i93;}p in the past 
two weeks, and even Allied Suppliers 
have found buyers. 

Last week The Economist recom¬ 
mended Wall Street’s latest share, 
Bausch and Lomb, makers of soft 
plastic contact lenses. Then its price 
was $86 ; within a week it was $110. 
Similar rises could take place on the 
London exchange in Smith and 
Nephew which is tipped to get the 
concession for the contact lenses in 
Britain. The price is now at an all- 
time high of 7o£p, but if the thing 
comes off it could go much higher. 

A strong bull market is not a good 
time for bids. And Mr Joe Hyman’s 
bid for Crowthfcr,: the wool textile 
company, has temporarily come 
undone. He was offering 25P a share 
out of his own pocket. The market 
immediately put them at 3op, and 
now Courtaulds have stepped in at 
32R V Again the shares are at a 
premium, as the market does not 
expect Mr Hyman to take thie rebuttal 
lightly. 

The spring weather has also brought 


Mr Robert Maxwell back into the 
public eye. He has returned to the 
board of Pergamon Press fresh from 
lecturing on “ science and public 
policy ” at Harvard. Pergamon hopes 
to get its shares requoted once its 
annual accounts have been published 
in a few weeks’ time. Provided the 
auditors have no doubts, there is every 
chance that they will return to the 
market after 20 months’ absence. 

Wall Street _ 

H6 toro! 


New York 

The roar of the bull again reverberated 
in Wall Street this week, sending the 
Dow Jones industrial average to a new 
recovery high of 950 in extremely 
heavy trading at the mid-week close. 
Blue chips continue to be the focus of 
the market’s long upswing and a spate 
of unexpectedly favourable first quar¬ 
ter earnings by several of the nation’s 
corporate giants attracted considerable 
interest from institutional investors and 
gave the latest impetus. Despite a 
determined wave of profit-taking, the 
Dow Jones index gained 9.5 points 
from the week before. 

General Motors, the world's largest 
company, reported earnings per share 
in the first quarter of $2.12—an in¬ 
crease of 75% on the year. Sales rose 
39% to $7.8 bn, reflecting the pent-up 
demand following la$t winter’s car- 
workers’ strike. On the same day, US 
Steel, America’s largest steel producer, 
announced an increase of nearly 15% 
in the first quarter earnings, to 
$40.7 mn or 75 cents a share. Equally 
impressive, the second largest producer, 
Bethlehem Steel, reported a 17% earn¬ 
ings jump. In its present mood, the 
market ignored the fact that these 
earnings are artificially high because 
steel production has: been boosted in 
anticipation of a drawn-out steel strike 
from this July. 

Several large international oil com¬ 
panies also reported sharply improved 
results, paced by Texaco. Even the 
long-troubled railroad sector came 
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through with brighter tidings ; both 
Southern Railway and Norfolk and 
Western improved their earnings by 
46%. 

The feeling on Wall Street is that 
the Dow Jones will break through the 
1,000 mark in a matter of weeks. 
Investors are certainly bullish enough 
to push dt that high. But will it stick ? 

Technology can 
pay 


Ever heard of Cim-fil ? It is a new 
type of glass, light and strong, that 
in time will replace steel in reinforced 
concrete. For the profits of Pilkington 
Brothers, who have the patents, it may 
not become as important as the floating 
glass process, but the rewards will be 
substantial. 

So where does this leave Pilkington ? 
Its weakness is that its home operations 
are dependent on the cyclical building 
and motor industries, its strength the 
growing overseas business and rising 
royalty income (licences and patents) 
from the invention of floating glass. 
However, this income is likely to reach 
a near-plateau in a few years 1 time ; 
when floating glass becomes the main 
process for flat glass its growth will 
be slowed down to that of flat glass. 
But then Cim-fil could be coming on 
course. 

For the year to March 31, 1971, 
Pilkington had forecast profits of 
£10 inn, of which £8 mn were to 
come from royalties. This year will be 
much brighter. The sequel of strikes 
in Britain and Canada is unlikely to 
be repeated ; and, secondly, the 
British motor industry and building 
industries seem to be turning the 
comer. Assuming a steady rise of 
royalty income to, say, £10 mn, a 
static £1.2 mn from associated com¬ 
panies and £10 mn from Britain (£11 
mn in 1969), which includes both local 
trading and rising exports, profits this 
year could top £20 mn. 

When its shares were launched last 
November in a desperately unconfident 
market, Pilkington had just emerged 
from a long and exhausting strike, the 
first one in its history, which had cost 
it over £5 mn. It was the worst time 
for a new issue, but it had taken nine 
months to prepare and there could be 
no retreat. The shares were pitched 
at 17op to match the despondent mood, 
but they now stand at 24&p, on a fore¬ 
cast p/e of 17.8, if the cost of the 
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Rolling out the profits 


strike is excluded. At the level of 
profits we are foreseeing for next 
year, the shares would be on a pros¬ 
pective p/e of 12.9 (appreciably lower 
if the very conservative depreciation 
policy were applied in the more tradi¬ 
tional manner). All of which goes to 
show that investment in new tech¬ 
nology sometimes pays. 

Life assurance _ 

Which for the 
switch ? 


Both types of insurance shares have 
done better than the index over the 
past 12 months, and over the past 2$ 
years. The reasons are simple. 
Insurance shares of both types ought 
to provide an adequate hedge against 
inflation ; they give the investor a stake 
in a growth business, and far from 
having their profit margins squeezed 
into insignificance by soaring wage 
costs jmd an economic recession, 
their operating margins will actually be 
boosted this year when selective 
employment tax is cut. 

Since 1962, the FT-Actuaries share 
index for life office shares shows a rise 
of 44% and that for composite offices 
one of 9%. Even in the first 2^ years 
shown on our chart, life offices were 
doing better, but over the past 12 
months the wind has changed. Com¬ 
posite insurance shares have put on 
47%, life office shares only 37%. 
Why ? 

The market is now fast convincing 
itself that the composites are fast 
getting on top of their underwriting 
problems. The recent round of rate 
increases ought to put British motor 
underwriting back in the black. Even 
in America underwriting losses are now 
down to manageable dimensions in 
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relation to premium income. In fact 
insurance company shareholders are 
now cheerfully looking forward to 
enjoying to the full soaring investment 
income, rising equity dividends, and an 
expansion of insurance (and hence 
invested funds) at 10% a year. 

On this reckoning composite shares 
enjoy an important advantage over 
life offices. The non-life business of 
companies like the Prudential and the 
Legal and General (both of which 
published their accounts this week), is 
small, so underwriting losses are 
relatively insignificant. Life office 
shareholders, therefore, have grown fat 
on their very small cut of the huge 
and mounting surpluses on the life 
funds (most of which in fact are 
allocated to with-profits policyholders). 
But it is not so simple. As business 
expands, so the share of the surpluses 
allocated to the shareholders declines 
as more is needed for policyholders 1 
bonuses, and, anyway, relatively the 
shareholders 1 stake in the total funds 
would have shrunk. For instance, since 
1965 the surplus allocated by the 
Prudential to its policyholders has 
risen 60% while that for shareholders 
has risen only 35%. (The Legal and 
General does not bother to give a 
ten-year table of its results ; nor 
incidentally do two other life offices 
whose accounts have just appeared, the 
Refuge and the Sun Life. Nobody 
would guess that these life offices are 
among the biggest equity investors in 
the country.) In fact die corresponding 
figures for the Legal and General are 
some 200% and some 100%. On top 
of these doubts, life assurance competi¬ 
tion is now increasingly hot. 

Nevertheless, things can still go 
wrong on the composite side. Take 
British fire business. Last year was 
deceptive : fire wastage actually fell. 
This year so far k is up 25%. It is not 
certain that underwriters will stay 
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“We have every confidence 
in the general pattern of the business 
as we plan to develop it.” 

Lord Verulam 


The following are extracts from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Verulam: 

PROFIT Your Directors are again pleased 
to report an increase in trading profit for 
1970 to £12,929.000, before metal 
account an increase of 6*8%. Profit after 
interest tax and amounts due to outside 
shareholders is £5,874,000, an increase 
of £780,000 over 1969 of which about 
half has come from an expansion of our 
trading. The remainder is due to the 
lower rate of Corporation Tax. 

DIVIDEND We recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 11 % making 18% 
for the year (1969 -17%). 

TRADE The year opened with demand 
at better levels than in the last quarter of 
1969 but in most areas not maintained 
and, in particular, the last two months of 
the year were difficult due to labour 
disputes in many of our customers' 
industries. As a result, trading profit for 
the second half of the year (£6,711,000) 
was just slightly behind the forecast 
(£6,851,000) made when the Interim 
Report and Debenture particulars were 
issued. Despite increased costs of all 
kinds, we were able to maintain our 
overall margins. 

AT NOME The only semi-finished 
manufacture (rods, sheets, wire, tubes 
etc.) in which we are concerned, for 
which the demand in 1970 exceeded that 
of 1969, was copper wire This registered 
an improvement of under 2%. Demand 
for all the others declined. 

OVERSEAS The rate of increase in 
world trade in non-ferrous metals 
declined sharply during the year, 
particularly in Japan. At £26 million our 
exports were nevertheless again a record. 

DIVISIONAL RESULTS 
Aetonla This had another encouraging 


year and we are looking for continuing 
expansion in the division. 

Brassfoundry Although the rate of new 
house building was again lower, the 
division had a very successful year. Home 
renovations and improvements are, 
however, about three times as important 
to us as new house building. 

R. St G. Simpson of Dundee and Bolivar 
Stamping of Keighley have been 
successfully integrated into the division's 
operations. John Whitehouse who make 
electric water storage heaters have moved 
into Gledhills at Blackpool. 

Cables The better results that we were 
hoping for in thi6 division were achieved 
following the reorganisation and capital 
expenditure of recent years. 

E.R.M. Profits though better than those 
of 1969, were not as good as we had 
hoped. The total market for rolled copper 
and brass was down by over 13% 
compared with last year. There were 
plant problems, too, on the rolled metal 
side which were partially offset by very 
good performances in drawn copper and 
masonry fittings. 

Rod This division had a disappointing 
year with the total market over 5% down 
on 1969. 

Thd new continuous cast foundry at 
West Bromwich came into operation in 
January, 1971, enabling us to proceed 
with the planned closure of most of our 
oldest and least modern factory at 
Dartmouth Street, Birmingham. 

During the year we acquired the 
remaining 50% of Nibco, (now called 
Delta Capillary Products Limited). 

Stamping Demand much reduced but 
some part of Its production operations 
has been moved to the Brassfoundry 


division. These two divisions have been 
amalgamated as from the beginning of 
1971. 

DELTA METAL OVERSEAS LIMITED 

West Footscray Engineering Works Pty. 
Limited, Melbourne, purchased in 1970, 
have done very well. In South Africa we 
purchased Sussex Distributors, the 
holding company of F. G. Licence, agents 
and distributors of Marthinusen's 
products. The turned parts activity of 
Marthinusens now trades as Delta 
Repetition Components. 

Our jointly owned company with 
M c Kechnies in South Africa, Macdem, 
purchased (through a 90% owned 
subsidiary) the capital of Avon Wire 
Limited, producers of copper rod and 
wire. They also reached agreement with 
Stewarts St Lloyds, South Africa, to a 
merger of that company's interests and 
ours in the manufacture of copper tubes 
in South Africa. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Our investments in associated companies 
have again increased in value and 
continue to show a very satisfactory 
return. 

METALS The fluctuations in copper 
prices during the year - a maximum of 
£749 per metric ton and a minimum of 
£422 - were even greater than in 1969. 

In 1970 the price of copper was 
approximately £265 lower at the end of 
the year than at the beginning: the 
resultant stock loss of £3*9 million, before 
tax relief has been charged against the 
Metal Price Contingency Reserve which 
is drill sufficient to deal with a further fall 
in the price of copper of the unsold 
stocks of the U.K. companies to £320 
per ton. 

RESERVES We have provided a further 
£1 million from Profit and Loss Account 
to strengthen the Rationalisation and 
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Development reserve still further to avoid 
such expenses from becoming a burden 
on future profits. 

FINANCE In October we raised an 
additional £10m. by an Issue of 10$% 
Debenture Stock 1095/99 at par. This, in 
association with the fall in the price of 
copper, has much improved our liquidity 
position. 

RETURN ON CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

It is particularly encouraging that the 
return on capital employed, before metal 
account, interest and tax has risen for 
the third year running and is now 
14 * 9 per cent. 

SALES ANALYSIS The Accounts 
include for the first time an analysis of 
external sales, both by area and by end 
use. This gives a fair picture of the 
international nature of the Group's 


activities and the increased sales to the 
countries of Western Europe are 
particularly interesting. 

PLANS Once again, in spite of rising 
costs* we hqye maintained our 
profitability as a result of continuing 
improvements in our production 
efficiency. This is all the more gratifying 
at a time when some of our traditional 
markets have been declining. We feel 
sure that our policy of investment 
overseas, of increasing the added value 
of our products and of seeking further 
outlets for our technologies, is right. We 
have done much work in surveying the 
fields we mean to enter and we have 
every confidence in the general pattern of 
the business as we plan to develop it. 

STAFF It is a happy thing to be able to 
record that in 1970. the year with the 


worst history of strikes in Industry since 
1926, we suffered no serious stoppage in 
our own companies and for this we 
would thank all our staff, workpeople, 
and the Trade Unions who represent 
them. 

OUTLOOK The immediate outlook is 
much confused by the present rate of 
inflation but the many steps taken in 
recent years to improve the profitability of 
the Group's operations will continue to 
be felt in the future. 

The Group's finances are in good order, 
the Balance Sheet is a particularly strong 
one by any standard and the improved 
return on capital employed that has been 
achieved is particularly encouraging We 
therefore confidently expect that 1971 
will turn out to be another year of 
expansion for us. 


The Year Summarised 

Sales —external 

Exports 

1970 

£000 

188,000 

26,210 

1969 

£000 

172,000 

23,342 

Trading Profit (before Metal Account) 

12,929 

12,106 

Income from Associated and other companies 

1,165 

1,255 

Interest paid, less received 

2,615 

2,414 

Profit before Taxation 

11,479 

10,947 

Taxation 

4,694 

4,719 

Outside Shareholders' Interests 

911 

1,134 

Net Profit before Metal Account 

5,874 

5,094 

Metal Account (less tax) and exceptional items —see Note at foot) 

657 

973 

Distributable Profit 

6.531 

6.067 

I Net Profit before Metal Account attributable to each 1 

Ordinary Share of 25p 

(6.5p) 

(5.6p) 

Distributable Profit per Ordinary Share 

(7.2p) 

(6.7p) 

Ordinary Dividends 

3,995 

3,773 

Rate of dividend (Final 11%—1969 10%) 

(18%) 

(17%) 

Dividend per Ordinary Share 

(4.5p) 

(4.3p) 

Times covered, related to Distributable Profit less Preference Dividend 

(16) 

(16) 

Net Assets per Ordinary Share 

(60p) 

(63p) 

To Rationalisation and Development Reserve 

1,000 

1,000 

To General Revenue Reserve 

1,397 

1,155 

Capital Employed 

94,779 

98,365 

Profit before interest and taxation as % of capital employed 

(14.9%) 

(13.6%) 

Capital Expenditure (excluding acquisitions) 

6,229 

3,680 

Depreciation 

3,606 

3,586 

Metal Price Contingency Reserve 

1,254 

3,322 

(Sufficient to write down unsbld U.K. copper to £320 per metric ton 
1969 £320 per metric ton) 



1 Note: Details of Meta / Account and exceptional items are:- 1 

Profit (Loss) on Metal Account 

(3,862) 

2,855 

Tax thereon (relief) 

(1,569) 

1,285 

- 

(2,293) 

1,570 

Transfer from (to) Metal Price Contingency Reserve 

2,068 

(597) 

Taxation provisions no longer required 

882 

— 

Per Group Profit and Loss Account 

£657 

£973 


The Annual Report and Accounts will gladly be supplied on written request to the Secretary at 1. Kings way, L ondon, W C 2. 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED • NON-FERROUS METAL MANUFACTURERS 
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Pearson Longman 

“The underlying position of our newspapers 
is very strong... and on the book side I am 
cautiously optimistic” 


From the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. P. T. Gibson 


The year 1970 proved to be more 
satisfactory than I expected twelve months 
ago, or than I anticipated when the first 
half-year’s results were announced last 
September. Net profit after tax attributable 
to Pearson Longman was £2,573,910 in 
T970 compared with £2,166,761 in 1969, 
notwithstanding that the net profit for the 
first six months to June 1970 was well 
below that for the first half of the previous 
year. 

A major contribution to this improve¬ 
ment has been made by our book pub¬ 
lishing businesses, brought together last 
August by the merger of Longman and 
Penguin interests to form an enlarged 
Penguin Publishing Company, of which 
we now hold 624 per cent, of the equity. 
Their results for the whole of the year 
1970 have been brought into our group 
profits, with an appropriate deduction for 
the 37i per cent, of the earnings to which 
the minority shareholders are entitled. 
Both companies exceeded the forecasts 
made at the time of the merger and these 
excellent results accounted for two-thirds 
of the improvement in our net profits 
after taxation; for the rest, I am pleased to 
report that the Financial Times business 
returned greatly improved results in spite 
of the fact that it faces many of the 
problems of the national newspaper 
industry. Westminster Press was able to 
maintain its overall profitability at around 
the level of the previous year, even 
though it was carrying for the whole of 
1970 the costs of developing the new 
evening papers at Slough and Southend 
launched in May and September, 1969. 

In the case of the Southend paper, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to distin¬ 
guish the effect on profits of developing 
an evening paper as part of a business 
which also publishes weekly papers. It is 
however estimated that the losses before 
tax relief borne by Westminster Press in 
connection with the evening papers at 
Slough and Southend amounted to about 
£450,000 in the full year 1970. These 
losses are gradually declining and it is 
anticipated that they will be much 
reduced in the current year. 

You will recall that a year ago I referred 
to a charge, included in exceptional items 
in respect of losses incurred on Technical 
Information on Microfilm. Further losses 
in 1970 after tax relief have amounted to 
£268,672, much more than we anticipated 
a yjPfcflgP' These are again dealt with as an 
eramEnal item, since the company's 
activities have been very severely cur¬ 
tailed, and I am confident that no further 
lbsses will arise. 

The Financial Times 

First, I must report the retirement of Lord 


Robbins on reaching the age of 72. He has 
also retired as chairman, and from the 
board, of the Financial Times and its 
subsidiary companies. Under his chair¬ 
manship the paper has expanded im¬ 
measurably in influence, prestige and 
prosperity, and we all owe him an 
immense debt. I am glad to say that he 
has agreed to continue to represent us on 
the board of The Economist. 

Lord Robbins has been succeeded by 
Lord Drogheda, formerly managing 
director of the company. He has spent all 
his working life on the paper and no one 
has contributed more to its success or 
been more closely identified with it in 
every sphere of its activities. Mr. Alan 
Hare, formerly general manager and 
director, has become managing director. 


the lost circulation will be recovered in 
i97i. 

There is a general feeling of confidence 
throughout the organisation, but even the 
strongest newspaper cannot be unaffected 
by the industry-wide difficulties in 
industrial relations or by the general 
economic climate. However, whatever the 
difficulties we are determined to maintain 
and enhance the quality of the newspaper. 

During the year we continued our 
programme of outside activities designed 
to make the newspaper even better known 
and to provide additional revenue. 

Since July 1969 the Financial Times 
Industrial Ordinary Share Index has been 
available on the telephone (01-246 8026) 
as part of the countrywide information 
services offered by the Post Office. This 


Highlights from the 1970 Report 


Sales . 

£46,188.000 

Profit before Tax . 

5,576,000 

Tax. 

2,357,000 

Minorities. 

645,000 

Attributable . 

2,574,000 

Exceptional items (credit) . 

37,000 

Preference dividends . 

32,000 

Ordinary dividends . 

1,585,000 

Retained . 

994,000 


The trading profit of the Financial 
Times newspaper at £1,169,000 showed an 
increase of £192,000 on the figure for 
1969. This was a gratifying result in a year 
in which the national newspapers as a 
whole faced yet further increases in labour 
and raw material costs, and five days of 
production were completely lost as a result 
of labour disputes. It provides evidence of 
the increasing pre-eminence of the news¬ 
paper both here and abroad. The flow of 
revenue from advertisers desiring to 
reach the business community and those 
in government who take decisions about 
the economy has continued, and it is of 
particular note that the revenue from 
overseas advertisers showed the largest 
increase of all, reaching a net figure of 
£1,369,000. 

On ist April 1970 the selling price of 
the Financial Times was increased from 
9d to 1/- (i.e. 5p) and this led inevitably 
to some fall in circulation which had not 
been made up fully by the end of the 
year, although we are striving to see that 


has now been expanded to include a 
business news summary. 

A new business enterprises division 
was set up at the end of the year to 
develop these diverse activities and to 
promote the sale of books, newsletters and 
other products of a kind where the news¬ 
paper’s expertise in business information 
can be most readily exploited. We believe 
that given a favourable economic climate 
there is considerable scope in these 
directions. 

The various subsidiary companies of 
the Financial Times have, with one 
exception, made a small, but welcome 
contribution to profits, although Apollo , 
The Banker and History Today have all 
found the going harder than in 1969. The 
exception is the loss arising on Technical 
Information on Microfilm. T. & A. 
Constable, leading Edinburgh printers, 
had a better year. With effect from ist 
January 1971 it has been transferred to 
the general printing division of West¬ 
minster Press, a sector of the group to 
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which it more logically belongs. 

The Economist continues to enjoy a 
unique reputation throughout the world 
and its circulation stands today at the 
highest level it has ever enjoyed. 

The Investors Chronicle and Stock 
Exchange Gazette is published by Throg¬ 
morton Publications which this group 
owns jointly with International Publishing 
Corporation. The Investors Chronicle had 
a satisfactory year and we have confidence 
in the longterm future of this investment 
although the uncertainty in markets which 
has prevailed during the early months of 
1971 has scarcely produced a friendly 
climate for a journal of this nature. 

We have a 40 per cent interest in 
Industrial and Trade Fairs Holdings. 
This company traded successfully during 
the year under review, despite much 
industrial strife. Since the close of the year 
our investment in this company has been 
increased by £214,000. The purpose of 
this additional investment, together with 
appropriate contributions from the other 
shareholders, was to enable the company to 
acquire from International Publishing 
Corporation the business and undertakings 
of Iliffe F.xhibitions. Industrial and Trade 
Fairs Holdings will thereby become by far 
the largest exhibition organising company 
in Britain. 

Management Today , in which we have 
a 25 per cent interest, has had its best 
year since it was launched in 1966. This 
publication is now firmly established as 
the leader in its own field. 

We hold a 50 per cent interest in the 
Financial Mail of South Africa. This 
publication is established as the authorita¬ 
tive business publication in Southern 
Africa and it is respected by all shades of 
opinion. The Financial Mail has 
announced plans to start a weekly 
financial publication in Australia during 
the course of the current year, in partner¬ 
ship with the Murdoch organisation. 

1 mentioned at last ycar*s annual 
meeting that we were setting up a new 
business periodicals publishing division. 
This has now been done under the name 
of F.T. Business Publications. Our first 
venture is the publication, with effect 
from the April 1971 issue, of the olficial 
journal of The Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries (“The Chartered Secretary**) 
under the new title of l*rofessional 
Administration. 

Westminster Press 

Turning to the Westminster Press, the 
trading profits of the regional newspapers 
m 1970 were £1,613,000 and showed an 
increase of £20,000 on the 1969 figure. 
There was a substantial rise of £2,250,000 
in revenues, but almost the whole of this 
was eroded by the rising inflation which 
the industry experienced during the year. 
National negotiations with unions resulted 
in substantial increases for journalists and 
production staffs, and the salaries and 
wages of other staffs had to be increased 
likewise; the number of our employees 
rose by 4 per cent but the total cost of 


salaries and wages rose by no less than 20 
per cent. To meet dt£sc increased costs 
hdvertisenjent nfteft and cover prices had 
to be raised, in some cases twice within 
the year. But in the present state of the 
economy the market is not buoyant and 
the volume of advertising is not main¬ 
tained, so that the full benefit of rate 
increases is not achieved. Although many 
of our offices have incentive schemes in 
operation, either on a group or an 
individual basis, the substantial rise in 
wages has not resulted in a corresponding 
growth in productivity. However, every 
effort is being made to contain costs ana 
at the same time reduce the unit cost of 
production. 

Profits have had to bear a full year of 
the development of the two new evening 
papers, the Evening Mail , Slough (which 
is run jointly with Thomson) and the 
Evening Echo , Southend. 

Our share of the trading loss on the 
Evening Mail was £126,000. It was a little 
more than was anticipated at the be¬ 
ginning of the year but this was due in 
part to loss of revenue during an industrial 
dispute at our Uxbridge works, which 
prints the paper. In the current general 
depressed state of trading the paper is not 
likely to move into profit in the near future. 

As the Evening Echo is published in 
conjunction with weekly papers, an 
accurate assessment of its financial effect 
on the Southend business is very difficult. 
As a whole Southend made a trading loss 
of £50,000 in 1970, but there is every 
likelihood of its moving back into profit 
early in 1971. Since it was launched 18 
months ago the Evening Echo has become 
firmly established in Southend and 
Basildon with a daily sale of over 50,000. 

The stability of Westminster Press and 
its ability to carry the cost of new develop¬ 
ments rests mainly on its large number of 
well established businesses. These have 
again made steady progress and solidly 
supported the group in a year of stag¬ 
nating trade and industrial unrest. 

Our morning newspaper, the Northern 
Echo , continues to maintain its position 
and its circulation against competition 
from the national press. It has been 
strengthened by an additional page of 
national news, and by a later edition which 
gives it several hours advantage over its 
competitors. However, its basic strength is 
in its roots in the region to which it gives 
a first rate service of local news and 
informed commefit. 

A year ago we expected the new offices 
and works at Oxford to be completed in 
the spring of this year. The new building 
was completed as anticipated towards the 
end of 1970 but delays in the delivery of 
some machinery will postpone the opening 
of the new plant until late summer. With 
the modern photo-composing and web 
offset printing equipment we shall then 
be able to give our readers and advertisers 
in the Oxford area high quality printing 
and release the Oxford papers from the 
restrictions which the present premises 
and equipment have imposed on them in 
recent years. Full advantage of these 


improvements cannot of course be taken 
unless the general economic situation 
improves. 

On the advertising side dose attention 
was given to maintaining the rate of 
growth in classified advertising and im¬ 
provement in the balance of classifications 
so that our papers are less dependent on 
the revenue from “Situations Vacant'* 
which is especially vulnerable when the 
economic climate deteriorates. 

With the advent of pre-printing facilities 
at Bedford for web offset colour West¬ 
minster Press has introduced a colour 
service to advertisers offering full process 
colour. From the evidence that we have 
had so far, we believe that this will lead to 
improved advertisement revenues. The 
Northern Echo has successfully introduced 
colour to its readers and advertisers in the 
North East. 

With the exception of one company 
which had the misfortune to incur a 
proportionately large bad debt the West¬ 
minster Press general printing businesses 
have maintained their profits at a time 
when it has not always been possible to 
recover from customers the rapid increases 
in costs. Beck & Partridge, Leeds, has 
expanded its litho section by the purchase 
of the goodwill and plant of the old 
established local business of Geo. H. 
Harrison & Sons (Leeds). 

I cannot close my report on the West¬ 
minster Press without referring to the 
retirement during the year of Mr. Charles 
Fenby, editorial director since 1957. Most 
of his life has beer spent with the West¬ 
minster Press and his influence on our 
affairs and his contribution to the quality 
of our newspapers has been enormous. He 
has been succeeded by Mr. Jim Rose who 
has been a director of the Westminster 
Press for some years and who was at one 
time the director of the International 
Press Institute. 


Longman and Penguin 

I have given a full report of the activities 
of the two houses in my statement to the 
shareholders of 'Hie Penguin Publishing 
Company. 


Conclusion 

With regard to the general outlook, it is 
not easy to make predictions in times like 
these. On the newspaper side wc face 
steeply rising costs without any buoyancy 
in advertising revenue, and the postal 
strike, together with the political strikes 
against the Industrial Relations Bill, have 
given the year a poor start. On the other 
hand, the underlying position of our news¬ 
papers is very' strong and we should 
quickly feel the benefit of any improve¬ 
ment in the general economic situation. 
On the book side, I am cautiously 
optimistic. 

Before 1 dose I should like to thank 
on your behalf all those in our group who 
work so enthusiastically for our success. 


PEARSON LONGMAN LIMITED 

Copies of the. Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Registrars , Hambros Bank Limited , 
Hambros House, Rayleigh Road, Sheffield , Brentwood, Essex . 
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Penguin Publishing 

“Longman and Penguin... two of the most famous and 
successful imprints in the English speaking world” 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. R. P. T. Gibson 


use of non-text books in junior classes has 
benefited us considerably. Particularly 
noted during 1970 was Leon Garfield’s and 
Edward Blishen’s retelling of the Greek 
Myths The God Beneath the Sea . 

The University and Further Education 
Division again expanded during the year, 
our investment in this field increasing with 
the growth of universities both in the 
United Kingdom and overseas. Following 
consultations with Oliver & Boyd and the 
Medical Division a rationalisation of sub¬ 
jects to be published by each Division was 
agreed so that each imprint can be con¬ 
centrated in the fields where it has always 
been strongest. 

It was particularly satisfactory that our 
School Book publishing in 1970 captured a 


books needed to carry out the many new 
curriculum development programmes. 
Africanisation of executive posts is nearly 
complete and in only one of the new 
Commonwealth countries is the operation 
still headed by an expatriate. While our 
Rhodesian company has continued to 
finance its own development, we are of 
course still unable to remit profits. Funds 
accumulated in Rhodesia since 1965 now 
amount to £363,000. Arrangements have 
been made for Longman African companies 
to represent Penguin in their areas. 

In Hong Kong the sales were remarkably 
good and our company there was respons¬ 
ible for the manufacture of 15 million 
books. In Singapore business continues to 
expand very satisfactorily. Wc are pro¬ 


Highlights from the 1970 Report 

Sales . 

... £17,482,000 

Profit before Tax. 

2.926.000 

Tax . 

1,287,000 

Minorities . 

8,000 

Attributable ... '. 

1,631,000 

Exceptional items (credit) . 

53,000 

Ordinary dividends . 

700,000 

Retained. 

984,000 


introduction 

This is the first time since Pearson Long¬ 
man acquired a majority shareholding in 
Penguin that I have had the pleasure of 
addressing shareholders in The Penguin 
Publishing Company. I cannot do so without 
referring first to Sir Allen Lane. Share¬ 
holders will know what he did for their 
’ benefit. The whole civilised world is also 
indebted to him for enriching the lives of the 
masses of people to whom his crusading 
fervour, skill and enterprise brought books 
of quality in profusion. I regard it as a great 
privilege to succeed him as the head of the 
company which he founded. 

Having brought together the famous 
imprints of Longman and Penguin we are 
engaged in organising the maximum benefits 
to be derived from the merger consistent 
with the maintenance of the tradition, 
strength and quality unique to each house. 
The area where most is to be gained is in 
combined warehousing and distribution. 
Further savings can be achieved in the 
combined bulk purchasing of materials, the 
sharing of production facilities and overseas 
representation. Wc have already taken 
important steps in all these areas. We are 
moving towards the rationalisation of the 
English language teaching interests of both 
companies and are considering merging 
hardcover publishing, though of course 
both imprints will be preserved. 

As Longman and Penguin are each 
responsible for their own profits, I propose 
to report on the progress and results of the 
two groups separately. Before I do so, 
however, I have pleasure in telling you that 
both groups exceeded the forecasts made at 
the time of the merger. Added together, 
their profits before taxation were £2,926,000 
compared with the forecast of £2,843,000. 

The Longman Group 

Sales of the Longman companies in 1970 
for the first time exceeded £10 million. The 
actual figure was £10 44 million, an in¬ 
crease of 14*3 per cent on 1969. Profit mar¬ 
gins were well maintained and profit before 
taxation was £1,960,000, an increase of 
20*2 per cent over the previous year. The 
profit forecast at the time of the merger 
with Penguin was £1,945,000. 

The General Publishing Division had a 
successful year. Mary Renault’s new novel 
Fire from Heaven achieved critical and 
commercial success at home and abroad, 
appearing for several weeks in the best¬ 
seller lists. Among other successes were 
Phyllis Auty’s biography Tito, John Julius 
Norwich's The Kingdom in the Sun and 
Christopher Hibberrs The Dragon Wakes* 

The Longman Young Books imprint has 
continued to produce a quality children’s 
list with a high reputation. The increasing 


greater share of the UK market than had 
been anticipated. This was in part due to the 
spectacular success of Breakthrough to 
Literacy - a new reading scheme - and in 
part to the Audio-Visual French series 
under the Longman imprint. The Oliver & 
Boyd Division continued its recovery and 
that Division, which remains based on 
Edinburgh, has had its most successful 
year. Through these two imprints of burs 
we have a sound list covering the whole 
school spectrum from reception class to 
sixth form. Careful attention has been given 
to transition to decimal and metric editions 
which is being accomplished smoothly and 
successfully. 

Results in Africa were substantially 
better than forecast. The end of the civil war 
in Nigeria has seen a surge in the demand 
for education at all levels and our Nigerian 
company has increased its share in this 
rapidly expanding market. Elsewhere in 
Africa we have improved our position 
and are now well placed to produce the 


posing to establish an additional printing 
centre for global publishing in Singapore. 
In Malaysia, despite some political unrest, 
further advances were made. Elsewhere 
in the Far East sales were reasonably 
buoyant, though they showed some decline 
in Thailand. During the year we have been 
active in Indonesia and are hoping for 
considerable expansion there. In Australia 
and New Zealand our publishing continues 
to advance. 

Our English Language Teaching Divi¬ 
sion continued to expand its international 
business and, as a result, we remain one of 
the world’s leading publishers in this field. 
The Language School in Paris, developed 
in conjunction with the International 
Language Centre, started successfully in 
October. The joint subsidiary company in 
Holland* Wolters-Noordhoff-Longman 
N.V., had an excellent first year’s trading 
and it is expected that next year will be 
equally good. Longman remain a major 
publisner of audio-visual aids in the United 
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Kingdom and Common Ground, our 
recently acquired film strip company, was 
successfully integrated into the Harlow 
operations during the year. Within this 
Division a special section is now devoted 
to expanding the publishing of dictionaries 
and language reference books. 

During the year we negotiated a further 
large order from the U.A.R. thus streng¬ 
thening a trading connection which was 
re-established last year. In the Caribbean 
we have set up a new company, Longman 
Caribbean, based in Trinidad with a branch 
in Jamaica. Arrangements are in hand, 
similar to those already made in Africa, 
whereby this company will represent 
Penguin in this part of the world. Wc have 
continued to develop our special publishing 
and promotional effort for Latin America 
and as a result anticipate a considerable 
increase in our business during 1971. 

In the medical field both J. & A. 
Churchill and E. & S. Livingstone have 
achieved record sales and profits. These 
two companies are operating as one Divi¬ 
sion and will from now on be publishing 
under a single joint imprint. We believe 
that this step will add to our strength in this 
very important field. The Practitioner sales 
reached their highest level ever this year. 
In view of the intense competition from 
give-away medical journals, this is a 
remarkable achievement and a great tribute 
to the editor, Dr. Thomson. Profits 
from The Practitioner continued to be 
satisfactory. 

The national dock strike and other 
industrial disputes hindered the rationalisa¬ 
tion programme being carried out at the 
main warehouse in Harlow. However, 
general improvements were made during 
the year including the installation of a new 
Honeywell 1250 computer. 

The Penguin Group 

Turning now to Penguin, here too 1970 has 
been a year of considerable progress. Sales 
improved by 188 per cent to £7 04 million 
and profits before taxation rose by more 
than 50 per cent, from £609,000 in 19C9 to 
£966,000 in 1970. This latter figure com¬ 
pares with the merger forecast of £900,000. 

A feature of the increase in sales was a 
remarkable leap in the number of Puflin 
books sold in the United Kingdom. This 
amounted to just under one million copies 
and reflected increased sales of almost all 
the titles on our children’s list. Picture 
Puffins , first launched in 1969, sold in 
increasing numbers, with fifteen new titles 
being published, and are filling a need for 
cheap illustrated books of a high editorial 
standard. There is also little doubt that the 
Puffin Club, which now has over 50,000 
members, has established a very solid 
support for the Puflin list and will be of 
great advantage in launching new projects 
aimed at the Puflin market. 

Publication was started ir. 1970 of two 
important new series. In November, the 
first two titles in the Pelican History of Art 
paperback series were published. The 
Pelican History of Art, under the editor¬ 
ship of Sir Nikolaus Pevsner, has long been 
admired as the most scholarly history of 
an yet published. It is also highly readable 
and now, by producing the volumes in 


paperback form and integrating the illus¬ 
trations with the text, it will reach a wider 
audience. 

Biography has never been a strong 
feature of Penguin publishing but the 
publication of the first Pelican biographies 
in September is the start of a plan to pro¬ 
duce a list of distinguished biographies 
ranging from Christopher Hill’s Cromwell 
to Henri Troyat’s Tolstoy and the initial 
response promises well for the series. 

In October we published Picture Post 
1938-1950 an anthology from that great 
magazine. It has sold over 50,000 copies 
and has received considerable coverage 
from the press, radio and television. 

George Orwell has for a long time been 
part of the backbone of our Penguin list and 
in October we published a four-volume set 
of his collected essays. To illustrate the 
strength of Penguin’s backlist, we sold no 
fewer than 563,000 copies of all Orwell’s 
works in 1970. This included 252,000 
copies of Animal Farm , a book which has 
now sold over two million copies in its 
Penguin edition. 

Since 1957 Penguin bookshops, some of 
which are shops within general booksellers, 
have become a unique feature of the paper¬ 
back scene and there are now over one 
hundred. In 1970 we opened another 
fifteen, of which six were overseas, in places 
as far apart as Copenhagen and Singapore. 
The development of these shops is the work 
of our shop-fitting department which in 
1970 installed no less than 4} miles of 
shelving and the increase in space can be 
expected to improve our market position. 

In the Education Division of Penguin 
ninety new titles were published during the 
year, making a total of 215 educational titles 
so far published. The Division made a 
significant contribution to operating profits 
during the year and is continuing to make 
the rapid progress which has consistently 
been forecast in previous reports. During 
the year publication started of the Nuffield 
‘A* Level Science Project and sales so far 
indicate that this programme will make a 
substantia] contribution to the Division's 
results in 1971. Together with Longman, 
publication started of the Nuffield Com¬ 
bined Science Programme, and this too has 
had an excellent reception. Following the 
success of the secondary school poetry 
anthology, Voices , a four-volume Junior 
Voices for the age range of 7-13 was pub¬ 
lished in September, and sales so far 
suggest that it will be just as successful as 
Voices itself. Another major project 
launched during the year was the Penguin 
English Project for secondary schools. 
Initial reaction has been very favourable and 
further volumes will appear during 1971. 

At the university level established series 
continued to expand rapidly and two major 
undergraduate texts were published during 
the year; Introducing Psychology, written 
jointly by members of the staff of the 
Department of Psychology at the 
University of Leicester, and Introducing 
Sociology by Professor Peter Worsley and 
the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology at the University of Manchester. 
Both volumes have already had an out¬ 
standing success and Introducing Sociology 
has been prescribed for use by the Open 


University. Adoptions and recommendar 
tions by the various faculties of the Open 
University demonstrate the considerable 
educational strength of the Penguin list. 
The year 1971 will see Penguin Education 
accelerate with the publication of over 120 
new titles. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press pro¬ 
duced improved results for 1970 and has 
now a firmly established reputation in the 
fields of the social and political sciences. 

In the USA our wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary, Penguin Books Inc., had a difficult 
year. It was a poor year for American pub¬ 
lishing generally, and the depressed state 
of the economy, coupled with the disturbed 
conditions on college campuses throughout 
America, made trading particularly diffi¬ 
cult. Despite this, results only fell mar¬ 
ginally short of forecast. Although there are 
faint indications of a return to more normal 
trading conditions, 1971 is unlikely to be 
much easier. However, there are encour¬ 
aging signs that the demands for curriculum 
reform, which are now leading college 
authorities to reconsider the way in which 
studies are taught, may lead to an increase 
in the demand for Penguin’s kind of pub¬ 
lishing. Increasingly, the days of the out¬ 
size college textbook are numbered in 
America, as teachers and students turn to 
a wider variety of up-to-date materials 
published with precisely the kind of unit 
approach which Penguin has adopted in its 
publishing at university level. Further¬ 
more, the call for background reading both 
at school and college level will benefit the 
general non-fiction publishing in Pelicans 
and other non-fictior series. 

In Australia, Penguin Books Australia 
had a record year and sales and profits 
substantially exceeded the figures for 1969. 
The extensions to the offices and ware¬ 
house were completed in November and 
we are now in an excellent position to cope 
with a further expansion of our business. 

Conclusion 

So far as 1971 is concerned, in both 
Longman and Penguin, general cost 
inflation added considerably to the rise in 
freight and other prices, but more efficient 
buying of services and raw materials has 
helped to stabilise costs. Sales were 
severely cut by the postal strike and it is 
too early to be confident that all those lost 
will be recovered. We are also faced this 
year with substantial rises in wages and 
salaries and in postal charges. 

So, despite good early figures from our 
overseas companies, I cannot be more 
than cautiously optimistic. What can be 
said is that probably no publisher is in a 
better position to face the future than we 
are. We have two of the most famous and 
successful imprints in the English speaking 
world. They are published in rapidly 
expanding fields and they are broadly 
complementary. They are served by two 
teams with unsurpassed experience, which 
have begun to work together under the 
general direction of a controlling board. 

I would like to thank on your behalf all 
those who give the group their dis¬ 
tinguished and devoted services and who 
arc co-operating with each other to make 
the merger a success. 


THE PENGUIN PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Registrars, Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited , 

2 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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Improved ra tes despite rising costs 

MR. E. H. HAYNES ON CREATION OF CAPITAL 


The following is an extract 
from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. E. H. HAYNES, 
F.I.A., who presided at the 
Hundred and Tenth Annual 
General Meeting of the Royal 
London Mutual Insurance 
Society Limited which was held 
on April 27 at Royal London 
House, Finsbury Square, Lon¬ 
don, E.C.2. 

The encouragement of saving 
and the creation of capital must 
be a primary aim and it is in 
this field that the life assurance 
companies have an important 
pan to play in creating a suc¬ 
cessful and prosperous Britain. 
This aim has particular force in 
relation to such companies as 
the Royal London, a substantial 
part of whose business is trans¬ 
acted with the lower income 
groups for whom saving is not 
easy and for whom home ser¬ 
vice life assurance represents 
the most convenient and often 
the only way in which to put 
money by. 

Production of New Business 
In the Ordinary Branch the 
new premium income for 1970 
amounted to £1,406,000, show¬ 
ing an increase of 13.5 per cent 
over the previous year. In the 
last six years the new premium 
income in this Branch has 
increased by over 80 per cent 
—an average compound rate of 
increase of more than 10 per 
cent per annum. 

The Industrial Branch bore 
the brunt of recent changes in 
the Society’s held staff organisa¬ 
tion. New business was alfccted 
for several years but in each of 
the past two years the new 
annual premium income has 
been increased by £200,000. In 
1970 the annual premium on 
new business exceeded 
£2,000,000 for the first time. 

Expense Ratio 

A measure of the success 
that the joint efforts of the 
management and staff have 
already achieved in improving 
efficiency ami combating infla¬ 
tion can beMeetfi&y examining 
the expense tpavlo. That is the 
ratio of the cost of running our 
business to the premium income 
received. Since 1964 we have 
succeeded in effecting a small 
reduction in the Industrial 
Branch expense ratioT’While in 


the Ordinary Branch, which 
has had to meet the expenses 
incurred by its rapid expansion, 
the expense ratio over that 
period increased by only 2& per 
cent. 

There are, however, limits to 
the extent that increasing costs 
can be met by more efficient 
methods. If inflation continues 
at its current rate it seems 
inevitable that the expense ratio 
of the Society as well as those 
of our competitors will substan¬ 
tially increase. 

Possibly the most refreshing 
part of the Budget proposals as 
far as the Society is concerned 
is the proposed 50 per cent cut 
in Selective Employment Tax 
this July followed by its aboli¬ 
tion in 1973. In 1970 tlsis 
iniquitous tax swallowed up no 
less than 2 per cent of our 
premium income in the Indus¬ 
trial Branch and three-quarters 
of one per cent in the Ordinary 
Branch. 

Two Major Changes 

Two major changes vitally 
affected the Society during the 
past year. The first of these is, 
of course, the change to Deci¬ 
mal Currency. It was appre¬ 
ciated from the start that this 
would involve a considerable 
amount of work. Four years 
ago a planing committee which 
included staff representatives 
was set up and the work of 
this committee did much to ease 
the problems of conversion. 
There is still some way to go, 
however, before we can claim 
to be operating smoothly under 
decimal currency. The problems 
of the Home Service Insurance 
business in this field have been 
greater than for many other 
commercial organisations since 
a large proportion^ of policy¬ 
holders pay weekly premiums 
of amounts not readily convert¬ 
ible into the new coinage. It 
was not possible to convert 
these premiums by using the 
official decimal conversion 
table as this would have pro¬ 
duced considerable inequities. 
Decimalisation has therefore 
created a great deal of excep¬ 
tional work for the Society, a 
substantial proportion of which 
fell on the shoulders of our 
field staff. The Board felt that 
they should be paid for this 
extra work and a sum of approx¬ 


imately £200,000 will be paid 
to them under this heading. 
This is another example of a 
burden which the legislature has 
placed ostensibly on the 
shoulders of commerce but 
which in fact falls directly on 
the shoulders of the public, 
represented in this case by the 
Society’s policyholders. 

The second major change 
affected our General Branch 
business. At the end of 1970 
our agreement with the Royal 
Insurance Group for the rein¬ 
surance of the Society’s General 
Branch business terminated and 
a new reinsurance treaty which 
took effect from the 1st January 
1971 was agreed with the Nor¬ 
wich Union Fire Insurance 
Society Limited. The Norwich 
Union is one of the country’s 
leading offices with Branches in 
most of the cities and towns in 
which Royal London District 
Offices are silted. Our link with 
the Norwich Union was forged 
nearly four months ago and 
with in this period we have 
already found a high degree of 
co-opcration at all levels. The 
full resources of the Norwich 
Union Group will be available 
to assist in the development of 
the Society’s General Branch 
portfolio and we look forward 
to a steady expansion of this 
Branch in the years to come. 


A Royal London policy which 
participates in bonuses not only 
receives the benefit of high rates 
of interest but also, through the 
medium of the Special Final 
Bonus, shares in any capital 
appreciation of the Society's 
assets in such a way that tem¬ 
porary fluctuations in market 
prices are smoothed out. A 
policyholder’s expectations of 
bonus are not affected by the 
state of the stock market at 
the particular moment that his 
policy falls due for payment. 

Improved Rates 

The increase in investment 
yields has enabled the Society 
to make a favourable revision 
of the rates of premium for 
new policies in both branches 
despite rising costs. In the 
Industrial Branch there has 
been a substantial improvement 
in the sum assured for a given 
premium over almost the whole 
range of our policies. 


Apart from smaller policies 
which arc proving increasingly 
expensive to administer there 
was also a general improvement 
in rates in the Ordinary 
Branch. 

Ordinary Branch 

Interim Bonus will be allowed 
on with profit policies becoming 
claims etc, at the rate of Four 
Pounds (£4.00) per cent per 
annum in respect of each of 
the years 1969 to *971. 

Until further notice a Special 
Final Bonus at the rate of One 
Pound Forty Pence (£1.40) peT 
cent of the Sum Assured and 
attaching Reversionary Bonus 
in respect of each year in force 
as a participating policy prior 
to 1967 will be allowed on par¬ 
ticipating policies which become 
claims by death or maturity. 
This Special Final Bonus will 
be limited to a maximum of 
Forty Three Pounds Forty 
Pence (£43.40) per cent. 

Industrial Brandt 

Interim Bonus will be allowed 
during the ensuing year at the 
rate of Two Pounds Sixty Pence 
(£2.60) per cent per annum for 
completed calendar years in the 
period 1st January 1969 to 31st 
December 1971. 

This Interim Bonus applies 
to policies which participate at 
the full rate becoming claims 
etc during the ensuing year. 
The corresponding rate for 
Double Endowment policies is 
Two Pounds Ten Pence 
(£2.10) per cent per annum. 

Until further notice a Special 
Final Bonus at the rate df One 
Pound Twenty Pence (£1.20) 
per cent of the Sum Assured 
and attaching Reversionary 
Bonus will be allowed in respect 
of each completed calendar year 
prior to 1st January 1967. This 
bonus will be allowed on poli¬ 
cies which participate in Interim 
Bonus becoming claims by death 
or maturity, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum additional bonus of Thirty 
Seven Pounds Twenty Pence 
(£37.20) per cent. 

General Branch 

The premium income for this 
Branch in 1970 was £1,965,000, 
an increase of £90,000. 


The report and accounts 
were unanimously adopted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 

INSURANCE 

SOCIETY LIMITED 


Bonuses for C.I.S. Policyholders 


Increased 

At tht 103 rd Annual General 
Meeting of the Co-operative 
Insurance Society Limited held 
In Manchester on 28 th April, 
1971 Mr. H. A. Toogood, 
Chairman, reported: 

During 1970 , two factors in 
particular affected the Society’s 
operations. One was the sharp 
increase in the rate of inflation 
in the United Kingdom, and the 
other was the strike by the 
Society’s full-time agents, 
which lasted for eight weeks. 

It is not always realised just 
how damaging a high rate of 
inflation can be to the business 
of insurance. The bulk of our 
business is life assurance, much 
of which consists of policies 
issued many years ago, on which 
premium rates cannot be 
increased. With rapid inflation, 
the cost of administering these 
policies absorbs an increasingly 
disproportionate amount of the 
fixed premiums. When inflation 
was less rapid it was possible 
to mitigate this adverse effect 
by obtaining sufiicent new 
business to keep the rate of 
growth in our total life premium 
income broadly in line with the 
rate of inflation, but it becomes 
virtually impossible to sustain 
such a rate of growth when the 
rate of inflation rises to the 
level it has now reached. 

On non-life policies the 
premiums can, and indeed must, 
be increased on renewal because 
of inflation, which affects not 
only our expenses but also our 
claims costs. On the Motor 
account, in particular, the 
inflationary rise in claims costs 
has been very rapid, and this 
has been the main cause of the 
loss on this account about 
which I comment later. Our 
Motor premium rates were 
increased in April 1970 , 
October 1970 and April 1971 , on 
each occasion by rather more 
than ten per cent on average, 
but the continuing high level of 
inflation means that a further 
increase will certainly be 
necessary later this year. 

There can be no doubt that if 
inflation is not contained at 
substantially below the present 
level it will have the most 
damaging effects on insurance 
business, as indeed it will on 
the economy of the country, 


with the probability of 
increasing unemployment, and 
the possibility of runaway 
inflation if confidence in the 
value of money is lost. The 
primary responsibility for con¬ 
taining inflation must rest with 
the Government and I sincerely 
hope that they will take effec¬ 
tive measures towards this end. 

The strike by the full-time 
agents last summer was the first 
full strike the Society had 
experienced for over forty years. 
For reasons that were fully 
explained at the time, the 
Society had no option but to 
resist the agents' union’s claim 
for increased rates of 
remuneration. The dispute was 
settled by arbitration, and since 
then the agents’ union has been 
co-operating with the Society in 
encouraging the agents to 
obtain increases in earnings by 
securing more new business and 
in suitable cases, by rearrange¬ 
ment of agencies. We welcome 
this constructive approach 
which is the only way by which 
the earnings of our agents can 
increase without adding to our 
agency costs and thereby 
making our policies less com¬ 
petitive. 

There is also another matter, 
which is of concern to all 
British Insurance companies, 
(including the C.I.S. as one of 
the largest United Kingdom 
Motor insurers), namely, the 
failure of the Vehicle and 
General Insurance Company. In 
the light of the information 
available to the Department of 
Trade and Industry about the 
operations of this company, it 
is surprising that the Depart¬ 
ment did not take action some 
years earlier than it did, and 
this certainly points to the need 
for the Department to use much 
more purposefully, and at a 
much earlier stage, its powers 
under existing legislation. 

Whilst I consider that the 
present legislation if acted upon 
early enough, can protect non¬ 
life policyholders, I feel that 
there is a serious weakness in 
the present legislation in that 
it is not adequate to protect 
fully the savings of life 
assurance policyholders held in 
life assurance funds. In my 
opinion, therefore, there is an 
urgent need foir further legis¬ 


lation to safeguard the interests 
of life assurance policyholders. 

It has been suggested in the 
press that the British Insurance 
Association should control its 
own members and adopt a 
mutual guarantee of solvency. 
The B.I.A., however, is purely a 
trade association of companies 
in competition with one another, 
and it is unrealistic to suggest 
that B.I.A. members should 
guarantee the solvency of their 
business rivals. The necessary 
control therefore must remain 
the responsibility of the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry 
where Parliament has already 
placed it. Furthermore, there are 
a number of insurance 
companies which are not 
members of the B.I.A. whose 
activities must be subject to 
control in the interests of the 
public. The Society has been a 
member of the B.I.A. for many 
years but by being a member 
we do not and cannot accept 
responsibility for the solvency 
of our competitors because this 
would commit the Society’s 
policyholders to a financial 
liability which fit would not be 
proper to place upon them. 

Investments 

As can be seen from the 
Balance Sheet, the total assets 
of the Society grew during the 
year from £517 million to £554 
milLion, an increase of £37 
million. Of this, £ 3.5 mJlliion 
was due to the writing-up of the 
value of the investments in 
ordinary shares, to which I refer 
in more detail later. A further 
£2.1 million represents a 
“back-to-back” loan, an arrange¬ 
ment whereby the Society 
granted a loan in sterling to an 
overseas company and 
simultaneously received a loan 
of the equivalent amount in 
U.S. dollars, which was used to 
add to our investment portfolio 
overseas. This transaction is 
mentioned in the Notes to the 
Accounts, and the amount is 
included, of course, on both 
sides of the Balance Sheeft. 

Well over 90 per cent of the 
Society’s assets relate to the life 
assurance business, which is 
conducted solely for the benefit 
of the life policyholders. In the 
investment of the funds we are 
therefore concerned with 
security and with obtaining the 


best return on the funds over 
the long term, so that our policy¬ 
holders may be suitably 
rewarded, in real terms, on the 
long-term savings they have 
made. 

Amongst the many factors 
that influenced our judgment in 
managing the Society’s invest¬ 
ments during 1970 , undoubtedly 
the strongest was the high and 
increasing rate of inflation *that 
the country experienced. I have 
already explained the serious 
consequences for our own 
business of inflation of these 
dimensions, and ifin the field of 
investments it led us to con¬ 
centrate on ordinary shares and 
property, despite the high 
interest rates that could be 

obtained on fixed-interest 
securities. We did not neglect 
the fixed-interest markets and 
substantial sales and re-invest¬ 
ment were carried out to 
improve the return on the 

Society's fixed-interest portfolio, 
but over the year as a whole 
there was a small net dis¬ 

investment in the fixed-interest 
area. 

In our investments in ordinary 
shares we had to be highly 
selective, since, as the year 
wore on, ample evidence 
accumulated of the difficulties 
that the combination of high 

inflation and stagnant pro¬ 
duction was bringing to many 
companies, large and small, 
with profit margins being eroded 
and liquidity strained to 
dangerously low levels. In this 
situation we did not confine our¬ 
selves to U.K. ordinary shares, 
bult made material additions 
to our holdings overseas, 
facilitated by the “back-to-back” 
loan to which I have referred. 

In our property investments 
we again concentrated heavily 
on financing new developments 
where, in general, more 
rewarding investments can be 
arranged than Is possible by 
purchasing existing properties. 
We were also able to take 
advantage of special situations 
that arose during the year 
enabling us to dispose of some 
of our properties on attractive 
terms. 

The gross rate of interest 
earned on the funds in 1970 was 
7.00 per cent. This figure is 
not directly comparable with 
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the 1969 interest rate of 6.85 
per cent because of the wrlting- 
up of the value of the assets 
that took place at the end of 
1969. Allowing for the effect of 
this, the increase in the interest 
rate was about 0.21 per cent. 
This improvement in the rate of 
interest is due mainly to higher 
returns on the fixed-interest 
and property portfolios. 

Life Assurance 

The higher rates of Interest 
obtained on our investments 
have benefited the life 
assurance funds, and have 
enabled us to declare increased 
rates of reversionary bonus in 
both life sections. In the 
Ordinary Section the rate of 
reversionary bonus has been 
increased from C3.30 per cent to 
£3.40 per cent for assurances, 
and from £5.00 per cent to 
£5.25 per cent for pension 
annuities. In the Industrial 
Section the bonus on the main 
tables has been Increased from 
£2.10 per cent to £2.15 per cent. 
We are also continuing our 
system, first introduced two 
years ago, of declaring a 
terminal bonus on policies 
becoming claims by death or 
maturity during the following 
twelve months, the rates now 
declared being broadly similar 
to those declared last year. The 
terminal bonuses now granted 
apply to policies which, on or 
after 1st April 1971 and before 
1st April 1972, become claims 
by maturity or death after qge 
16. The terminal bonuses vary 
according to the year of first 
participation in profits, with a 
maximum for these policies 
which first participated in 
respect of the year 1928 or 
earlier years. The maximum 
terminal bonus in the Ordinary 
Section is £47.50 per cent of 
the participating sum assured 
in the Industrial Section £37.50 
per cent of the participating 
sum assured. The cost of the 
terminal bonuses has been met 
by writing up our ordinary 
shares, and on this occasion 
they have been written up by 
£3.5 million, of which £1.4 
million has been transferred to 
the Ordinary Life Fund, £1.9 
million to the Industrial Life 
Fund, and the balance to the 
Collective Life Fund and the 
Profit and Loss Account. 

In the Ordinary Section the 
annual premium income on new 
assurances in 1970 was £3.2 
million, securing new sums 
assured, including the capital 
value of income benefits, of 
£173 million. In the Industrial 
Section the new annual 
premium income was ‘ £5.1 
million and the new sums 
assured £123 ^nillion. These 
figures, although substantial in 


themselves, are somewhat dis¬ 
appointing when compared with 
those in earlier years. The 
explanation lies, of course, in 
the dispute between the Society 
and the full-time agents, which 
was bound to have an effect on 
new business production. 

New business production was 
one of the first matters to which 
we turned our attention when 
the dispute was settled, and on 
15th February the Society 
introduced a new range of 
policies, intermediate between 
our traditional Industrial and 
Ordinary life tables. These 
policies will enable us to 
compete in an important and 
growing area of business. There 
are many people nowadays who 
want larger policies than are 
provided by our Industrial life 
prospectus and want better 
value for their premiums than 
they would obtain in the Indus¬ 
trial Section, but who vtill w.ish 
their premiums to be collected 
regularly at their own 
homes. The new policies 
are designed specifically to 
enable these people to obtain 
better benefits without the need 
either to have a bank account 
for payment by standing order 
or to exercise the personal 
discipline required to accumu¬ 
late large quarterly premiums. 
Since these people form quite a 
large section of the public the 
appeal of these policies should 
provide us with one of our main 
opportunities for expanding our 
business. 

We have been greatly 
encouraged by the early 
response to the new policies 
from our agents, our specialist 
new business producers and the 
insuring public, and it is antici¬ 
pated that the introduction of 
these special policies will lead 
to a considerable Increase in 
production of neiw business. 

The Society has also intro¬ 
duced a new ten-year endow¬ 
ment policy in the Ordinary 
Section. It is intended to appeal 
to investors who want a quick 
and attractive return on their 
savings and who are prepared 
to pay their premiums monthly 
by standing order through their 
bank or have them collected 
quarterly at their own homes. 

Motor Insurance 
In my report last year I 
referred to the deterioration in 
the claims* experience in 1969, 
a feature which affected virtu¬ 
ally the entire motor insurance 
industry. Most of the outgoings 
on motor insurance claims are 
clbsely linked to the level of 
wages, and the persistent high 
rate of wage inflation has 
affected, and will continue to 
affect claims costs in addition to 
our own expenses. The increases 
in premium rates to which I 


have already referred, could not, 
immediately affect our under¬ 
writing results and although our 
motor premium income rose 
from £12.9 million in 1969 to 
£13.7 million in 1970, the 
claims experience produced an 
underwriting loss of £1,094,000. 

After taking into account 
interest earnings the net loss 
was £741,000 and this sum was 
transferred from the Profit and 
Loss Account. In these circum¬ 
stances it has been decided that 
the premiums paid by 
co-operative societies for their 
motor insurance cover will not 
rank for dividend payment this 
year. 

Property Insurance 

The premium income 
increased from £7.5 million in 
1969 to £8.1 million in 1970 
and in the absence of natural 
disasters a satisfactory result 
was achieved in the domestic 
section of the account. 

The substantial increases in 
premium rates applied to the 
high hazard commercial risks 
are now bringing about the 
desired improvement in this 
section of our business, but 
nevertheless I must once again 
stress the need for senior 
management to become 
personally involved in intro¬ 
ducing and maintaining 
adequate safeguards to minimise 
the risk of the outbreak of fire. 

Losses arising from crime 
continue to give cause for con¬ 
cern and both householders and 
occupiers of commercial 
premises should in their own 
interests take steps to improve 
the security of their property. 

In the prevailing inflationary 
situation the importance of 
increasing sums insured to 
present day values cannot be 
over emphasised, and policy¬ 
holders who have not yet 
increased sums insured should 
do so as a matter of urgency. 

Other classes of Non-Life 
Business 

The premium income of the 
remaining classes of Non-Life 
business rose from £2.9 million 
in 1969 to £3.2 million in 1970. 

The claims experience has 
generally been satisfactory 
apart from Employers' Liability 
insurance where the effect of 
higher wages has led to a sub¬ 
stantial increase in claims costs, 
and it has therefore been 
necessary to increase premium 
rates to correct the adverse 
results. 

Profit and Loss Account 

After taking interest earnings 
into account, the net transfer to 
•the Profit and Loss Account 
from the Non-Life accounts 
other than Motor is £1*.020,000. 
After meeting the loss on our 


Motor account, and making an 
addition to (the General Business 
Reserve, we have been able to 
maintain the rates of dividend 
on the non-life premiums paid 
by co-operative societies for 
their own insurances (apart 
from Motor and Marine). 

Reserves in Non-Life 
Insurance 

Most non-life Insurance 
policies are annual contracts in 
which premiums are paid each 
year to cover the risks for the 
ensuing 12 months. Funds must 
therefore be maintained to meet 
the claims which can be 
expected to arise on each 
policy before its current period 
expires, usually on the next 
annual renewal date. In addi¬ 
tion, provision must be made 
for the claims which have 
already occurred but have not 
yet been -settled. The need for 
these provisions is obvious 
enough. What is perhaps less 
immediately obvious is the need 
for every insurance company to 
maintain substantial additional 
reserves (usually known as 
“ free" reserves) to meet 
adverse fluctuations whiclh will 
inevitably occur from time to 
time, and also an unexpected 
worsening of the claims 
experience such as that caused 
by rapid inflation. During a 
period of inflation, all these 
reserves and provisions need to 
be increased to correspond to 
the changes in money values. 
Recent events have shown all 
too vividly that if an insurance 
company is to provide the 
security which policyholders 
need, it must maintain its free 
reserves at an appropriate 
proportion of its premium in¬ 
come, even if to do so it has 
to limit its distributions of 
profit or increase its premium 
rates. The C.I.S. has strong 
reserves and we intend to 
maintain this high degree of 
security for our policyholders. 

Administration 

The main changes have been 
a major simplification of 
Industrial life premium account¬ 
ing, 'the conversion of the pro¬ 
perty insurance premium 
accounting to a fully mechan¬ 
ised basils, and the preparations 
for the conversion to decimal 
currency on 15 th February, 
1971. The conversion to decimal 
currency involved the Society in 
a great dead of unproductive 
work and expense in the revision 
of accounting documents but 
presented no real problems; even 
in the Industrial Life Section 
over 98 per cent of the 
premium income is on policies 
for premiums which are an 
exact number of shillings per 
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month and which therefore 
converted exactly to decimal 
currency. 

The cost of administration is 
a matter of constant concern 
to the Society. Although we 
were the first major insurance 
company to Introduce work 
measurement techniques, and 
thereby reduce the rise in our 
administrative expenses, the 
cost of administration has 
nevertheless risen steadily in 
proportion to premium income, 
largely because of inflation. If 
the Society is ito continue to 
prosper, the constant rise in 
administrative costs in relation 
to premiums must be halted, 
despite the effects of inflation, 
and we are therefore intensify¬ 
ing our review of adminlstraitive 
methods in order to eliminate 
records and procedures other 
than those which are absolutely 
essential. 

Board and Official changes 

On 30 th June 1970 . Mr. W. 
Bisset retired from the Board 
and was replaced for a short 
period by Lord Taylor of Gryfe 
before his resignation from the 
S.C.W.S. He in turn was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. G. R. Gay. and 
we extend our congratulations 
to Mr. Gay on his recent 
appointment as President of the 
Scottish C.W.S. Our best thanks 
are due to Lord Taylor and to 
Mr. Bisset for their valuable 
services to the Society. 

On 23 rd April, 1971 , Mr. 
D. F. Bell, A.C.I.I., Fire 
and Accident Manager, retired 
after more than 50 years' 
service with the Society, during 
which he had a varied career 
including a period of second¬ 
ment as the first General 
Manager of the Insurance 
Department of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Establishment of 
Ceylon. It is very gratifying 
that during his final year as 
Manager, the Fire and Accident 
Department was particularly 
successful. Mr. Bell takes with 
him our wannest good wishes 
for a happy retirement. He 
has been succeeded as Fire 
and Accident Manager by Mr. 
R. J. W. Salthouse, B.A., F.C.I.I., 
previously Deputy Manager. 

Conclusion 

1970 has not been an easy 
year for the Society, but despite 
the agents' strike I would like, 
<Ui behalf of the Directors and 
Management, to express our 
thanks to all sections of the 
staff, including the agents, for 
the work they have undertaken 
for the Society and, in particu¬ 
lar, for their co-operation in 
effecting during the yeajr 
•substantial changes in the 
administration of our business. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


DUNFERMLINE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


General MssUbi 

Over £2,000,000 InereMe In Assets 


The Society’s 102nd Annual General 
Meeting was held in Dunfermline on 
20th April. 1971. Mr. Rtibert L. Veiteh. 

C. A., Chairman of the Society, 
presiding. An apoloay far absence was 
intimated on behalf of the Society's 
President, Sit John K. Gilmour, Bart., 

D. S.O.. T.D.. M.P. 


The Chairman's Speech 

In proponing Mi* adoption of the 
Report end Accounts for the year 
ended 31crt December, 1070, the 
Chairman ndted that total assets, 
ait <£23,454,718, showed an tacrease 
of IS,314,228 during the year, as 
auadnat an In cr ease In ioso of 
£1,039,887. The Sootety's advance 
department had consequently been 
much buster, seed total advances sit 
almost £4,000,000 had -established a 
new record. The awemge loan 
agreed In 1070 was £3,100 and 
shout 20% of loon applications 
agreed ware In neepeot of wewly- 
oonsbructed house*. Sfcairehbktore’ 
funds had increased by over 
£2.000,000, Use end of ittse year 
total being £22,060,600. Ait the end 
of the year total Reserves and 
Oamy-Dorwaml amounted to 1001,960. 
showing an itocrase during the year 
of £82,414. 

The Report and Accounts went 
adopted and the re-election of the 
reUrhsg DJnectom confirmed-. The 
Amniuai Accounts show total assets 
of £23,454,718; shane capital 
f22.060.600; deposits £122.492; re¬ 
serves. etc. £901,960; Iota! Invest¬ 
ments £3,946,874; cash alt bank and 
in hand £374,710. 


THE EXPANDED METAL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Highlights and Year In Brief 


1969 1970 


Total not sales 
Including exports 

Group profit before 
Tax 

Profit after Tax 
Earnings per share 
Ordinary dividend rate 
Cash flow 


£7,440,000 to £7,722,000 up 4% 
£779,000 to £950,000 up 22% 

£850,000 to £1,013,000 up 19% 
£463,000 to £620,000 up 34% 
5.38p to 7.21 p up 34% 

14*% to 16% up 13% 
£347,000 £443,000 up 38% 


Sir Patrick Hamilton Reports 

" We are well equipped in both production and sales 
organisations to handle the diverse materials and uses 
which dominate our present trading activity. In 1971 we 
expect, as usual, to get our share of the market —we 
hope more ..." 



Ready Mixed 
Concrete Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. W. R. Northcott. 

0 Our results for the year ended 31 st December, 1970 showed a significant strengthening of the Group's 
trading position. Both sales and profits for the second half of the year were better than anticipated and we 
are pleased to report enhanced profits and improved earnings per share. 

0 In the United Kingdom we continued to expand our ready mixed concrete and aggregate investments 
although the depressed state of the construction industry did not allow us to make the best use of our 
productive capacity. 

0 Overseas our subsidiary and associated companies in Western Germany, Austria, Italy, France, 
Israel and Trinidad all produced satisfactory results. 

0 At home we intend to maintain our policy of selective expansion, to utilise more fully our large 
produotive capacity, to increase our share of the ready mixed concrete and aggregate markets, and to 
advance profitability. Your Board is confident that these measures, together with our continued profitable 
expansion overseas, should lead this year to a further improvement in your Group's trading. 


Comparative Figures 

Year to 

Year to 

31.12.70 

31.12.69 

Group turnover 

£164,826,000 

£125,967,000 

Operating surplus, before depreciation and interest 

£18,870,000 

£14,356,000 

Depreciation 

£10,190,000 

£7.391.000 

Profit on disposal of properties 

£878,000 

£529.000 

Net interest payable 

£2,320,000 

£1,292,000 

Profit before taxation 

£7,238,000 

£6,202,000 

Taxation 

£2,878,000 

£2,831,000 

Profit after taxation 

£4,360,000 

£3,371,000 

Exceptional items 

£154,000 

(£22,000) 

Minority interests in subsidiaries 

£1,150,000 

£613,000 

Profit available to ordinary shareholders 

£3,304,000 

£2,736,000 

Dividends 

10.5% 

18.75% 

Gross cost of dividends 

£2,744,000 

£2,611,000 

Earnings per 25p ordinary share 

0.0p 

4.9p 

Copies of (A# annual report may be obtainad from the Secretary. SMC House, High St.. 

Faitham. Middx. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORWICH 
UNION 


INSURANCE GROUP 



Mr. Desmond E. Longe, M.C. 
reports 25% increase 
in new life premiums 


The Annual General Meetings of the Norwich Union Insurance 
Societies will be held on nth May in Norwich. The following 
are extracts from the Statement and Review by Mr. Desmond R. 
Longe M.C . (President and Chairman) for the year ended 31st 
December 1970. 


LIFE SOCIETY 


# New premiums amounted to £r 1.5m, an increase of 25% over 
the corresponding figure for 1969. These premiums secured life 
insurance sums insured of £42301 , and annuities (mainly 
pension schemes), having a capital value of £ 137m. 

# The with profit endowment insurance remains the best form of 
savings in spile of competition from contracts linked to various 
forms of equity investment The terms we offer for with profit 
endowment insurance are very competitive and the expansion in 
this class of |K>licy w as some 60%. 

# The gross rate of interest earned on the funds increased to 7.1 
and the net rate to 6.27% - both new records. 

# The steady growth of our property portfolio continued and wc 
added some £13] millions during the \ear. We arc well advanced 
with central area development schemes in Gloucester and 
Barnsley and expect to start a similar scheme in Woking shortl>. 

# following the valuation of assets and liabilities at 31 st 1 )ecember 
last, a total of over £25 millioas was available for distribution as 
bonuses to policyholders. 1 cannot emphasise text often the fact 
that all our surpluses arc earned for the benefit of the with profit 
policyholders; we aim to provide them with the maximum 
return whilst at the same tunc giving a first-class service and life 
insurance cover to all who entrust their premiums to us. 


FIRE SOCIETY 


# Our total premium income increased by £ 11 millions to over £70 
millions. I am pleased to report a considerable improvement in 
our underwriting results, even though the emerging profit is 
marginal at £ 163,000 

# At home our Fire account has produced a most satisfactory 
profit. We continue to stress the need for increased interest by 
industrial management in the care and protection of their 
property. 

# The Accident account has also improved, but Motor has suffered 
severely and premiums will continue to rise. 

# Our Marine account has again achieved a satisfactory result, and 
the Aviation account continues to show useful growth. 

# Net profit for the year was £2,361,000 compared with £589,000 
in 1969. 

Copies of the Directors * Report and Group Accounts and the President and 
Chairman's Statement maybe obtained from the Norwich Union Insurance 
Croup , P.O. Box 4, NORWICH , NOR 88A. 


SPIRELLA GROUP LIMITED 


" A year of momentous importance " 

Mr. J. D. Spooner (Chairman) 

The 61st Annual General Meeting of Spirella Group Limited 
was held on April 21 in Manchester. In his circulated statement the 
Chairman, Mr. J. D. Spooner, F.C.A., commented: 

The year to 29th November 1970 was of momentous impor¬ 
tance. In terms of annual turnover and capital employed the Group 
has almost doubled in size and since the end of the year further 
expansion, either already completed or still in progress, will 
increase the size of the Group still further. 

During the year the acquisition of Alliance Brothers, whose 
activities are wholly in household textiles, took place as the com¬ 
mencement of an overall strategy for the Group to expand in this 
held. Substantial acquisitions have taken place within the frame¬ 
work of this strategy. The ultimate scheme, which is already well 
advanced, has the primary purpose of creating an efficient vertical 
organisation engaged in the manufacture and marketing of better 
quality household textiles. The manufacturing will be concentrated 
in fewer, but well equipped and re-organised, factories and mar¬ 
keting will be through the Group’s well-known brand outlets both 
at home and, increasingly, in export markets. At the same time 
measures have been taken to consolidate and improve the efficiency 
of the original foundation garment side of the business. 

Other important acquisitions made during the year, include 
Fabricade, John Ainscow & Co.. Stott & Smith Group and W. T. 
Taylor & Company and since the end of the year the well-known 
businesses of Horrockses and Dorcas have also been purchased. 

Results of the Year: The Group’s pre-tax profit for the year, of 
£628,215 after deducting all pre-acquisition profits of companies 
acquired during the year, is comparable with the 1969 figure of 
£365,032 and the 1970 forecast made at the time of the offer for 
Stott & Smith of £545,000. A final dividend of 8|% is recom¬ 
mended, thus increasing the distribution for the year from 12 i% 
to 13}%. Earnings per Ordinary Share increased by 23%. 

The Future: Any increase in Group profits will come mainly 
from improved profitability of the greatly enlarged Household Tex¬ 
tile Division. Improvements in manufacturing efficiency and costs 
of production are already in evidence. The overall level of consumer 
demand in showing a long-awaited improvement and the newly 
acquired Horrockses/Dorcas sales organisation, should make a 
valuable contribution in terms of marketing Group products and of 
profits for 1971. All being well, therefore, there should be a distinct 
improvement in profitability in 1971. 


TRAVEL 


ESCAPE TO THE OTHER EDEN. Ply/ 
cruise to the Seychelles Islands where 
It's still all beauty and perfect 
peace. 23 days of “ heaven ” from 
£598. See Cooks Phone now—01-491 
7434 (24 hour brochure service) 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 99 to 104 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 

With reference to the announcement doited April 20, 1971 regenUnB 
the FINAL DIVIDEND for the ywr 1970 on the efcarea of N.Fto.20 
registered In the UK Section of the Amsterdam Register, N. M. Roth¬ 
schild & Sons Limited On authorised by Royau Dutch Petroleum Company 
and by Algemene Bank Neduriand N.V., Amsterdam, the Transfer 
Agent,, to announce that ithe rote of exchange 1 fixed for (the payment 
of ithe dividend Is N.PIs.8.725 — f 1. The gross amount of the dividend 
will be 42.90Op pear share and' the amount of the 26% Netherlands 
Dividend Tax will be 10.745p per share ; the net amount payable wlfll 
therefore 1 be 32.236p per share. 

New Court St. Swlthin's Lane London E04P4DU. 

April 26. 1971 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCEPTIONAL DUSINESSES FOR 
SALE IN FRANCE 


Farmrng concern 3,400.030 F 
Share of 'Ceramics Factory 500 F 
Pharmacy 1.300,000 F 

Ironmongery 400,000 F. 

Marble firm 550,000 F 

Garage/Service Station 500,000 F. 
Fish Shop 1.220,000 F 

Commercial Premises 1,000.000 F. 


Two delicatessens 500,000 F 

Sportshops 4,000,000 F 

Firm with turnover of 
two million francs, 
specialising in the 
construction of 
demonstration 
models and precision 
mechanics 1,470,000 F. 


For details (free of charge) : 
T. D.—15 rue de Savlgny, 


Tanglere, Morocco. 
Tel : 370-15 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 98 to 104 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


iiiiiuiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii 

BARIOIM & SONS LTD. 

iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimniiiii 

RECORD RESULTS 
FOR 1970 

MlllIrllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllfHlllllllllllllllllllllllllltllliillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilflllllllllllllllinillflllllllftllilliilllllllilllllllilllllf 


TURNOVER 

17.505.360 
UP 24% 

GROUP PROFIT 

1,479,349 

UP 31%* 

DISTRIBUTABLE 

PROFIT 

882,812 

UP 43% 

TOTAL ORDINARY 

DIVIDEND 

15% 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiriiiiiitiiiiii nun 

PROSPECTS 

Some further improvement in 
profitability is anticipated in 1971 

Copies of Accounts from: 

Secretary, Marriott Road. Nothorton, Dudley, Worca. 

iiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimmiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


RESEARCH or Consultancy ? MA 
(Development Economics) Post¬ 
graduate Diploma and BBc 
(Economics). Aged 26. Travelled 
worldwide Seeks position. Box 2422. 


DUBLIN Lux. Purn. Modernised 
Plat. Ord FI In lovely grounds. Self 
contd. 15 mins, city, adj. golf. Fine 
Rec., dbl. Bedr. Bath, single Bedr.. 
shower, cloaks, ent. Hall. Exc. kit 
CHW A CH. Own telephone. £25 
p.w Careful tenant. Box 2432. 


CHESS Centre Sole, 3 
Street, Wl. 01-402 6303. 


Harcourt 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL 
SERVICES offer the part time or 
Ad hoc assistance and/or advice 
ox experienced -professional 
economlsta/itatlstlclana. 2 Nottingham 
8treet, Wl. Tel : 01-035 3670. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A 
lecture entitled " Expectations, 
Adjustment, and the Dynamic response 
of income to Policy ” will be delivered 
bv Professor D. E. W. Laidler 
(Manchester), at B p.m. on Mhy 6th 
at Queen Mary College, Mile End 
Road. E14 NS. ADMurolON FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 

M. A. BAATZ, 
Academic Registrar. 


CHEMICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS wishing to emigrate 
from the UK and Join a Klbuis In 
Israel which is developing a new * 
electro-chemical process tor the 
surface treatment of iretala and 
alloys. Provide persona*, educational 
and professional resume. Write to box 
018-756. Publlcitoa. CH 1211 
Geneva 3. 


New Issue 


These Notes having been sold this advertisement 
appears as a matter of record only 


BASF 


$15,000,000 

BASF Canada Ltd. 

1 3 A% Notes due April 1, 1981 

Principal and interest payable in Canadian dollars and 
unconditionally guaranteed by 


Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik, A.G. 
Ludwigshafen/Rhein 

(Incorporated under the laws of the Federal Republic of Germany) 


Harris & Partners Limited 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Reading 

DEPARTMENT OP APPLIED 
STATISTICS 

Lectureships in 
Statistics 

Application* are Invited for two 
newlv-establlahed Lectureships 
in Statistics. it U hoped that 
one of the leeturert appointed 
will be Interested In the applica¬ 
tion of statistics m economics. 

The person appointed should 
take up duties on October 1. 
1071, or such other date as 
may be arranged. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 
(Room 208, Whlteknlghts House), 
The University, Whlteknlghts, 
Reading. RG6 2AH, by whom 
applications should be received 
not later than May 22. 1071 


University of East 
Anglia 

Lecturshlp In 
Economics 

In the School of Social Studies 
tenable for two years from 
September 1, 1071. The appoint¬ 
ment will be made on the 
Lecturer scale within the rafike 
£1,401 to £3,003 plus F88U. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Establishment 
Officer, University of East 
Anglia, Wllberforce Road, Nor¬ 
wich. NOR 08C, with whom 
applications (one copy only), 
together with the names and 
addresses of three persons to 
whom reference may be made, 
should be lodged not later than 
May 14, 1071 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 98 to 104 


Makerere University 

UGANDA 

Applications are Invited for 
READERSHIP IN DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS. Applicants should have 
considerable experience In teaching and 
research In economics. An interest 
in teaching of money and public 
finance or economic theory will be 
preferred. Salary scale : £U2,540- 

£U2,82B per annum. (£U0=£7 sterling). 
Salary supplemented by £984 per 
annum (sterling) and education * 
allowances and children's holiday visit 
passages payable in appropriate oases 
by British Government. F88U, 
family passages, biennial overseas 
leave. Detailed applications (six copies) 
naming three referees by May 19, 
1971, to Inter-Unlverslty Council, 90-91, 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W1P 
0DT, from whom particulars are 
available 


COMPANY MEETING 



LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND RECOMMENDED FOR 1970 


"With the substantial building programme completed in 1970, subject to 
no unforeseen circumstances, a further increase in profit is envisaged in 
1971" states the Chairman, Lt. Colonel W. H. Kingsmill, D.S.O.. M.C. 


THE POLYTECHNIC OP 
CENTRAL LONDON 

Built Environment 
Research Group 

Rcs«arch Auistant* 

A recently established research 
group concerned with pro helms 
in the built environment 
requires : 

1. A town planner geographer 
or social scientist with an 
Interest in urban planning 
particularly leisure and 
recreation. 

2. A mathematician or statis¬ 
tician preferably with 
experience in computer 
methods. 

Applicants should have a 
good degree or equivalent and 
be interested in studying urban 
problems. 

Opportunities to pursue a 
higher degree in a field related 
to the research programme! 
are offered. 

The appointment Is normally 
for a period of two years. The 
■alary commences at £930 and 
rises to £990 per annum. 

Application forma which 
should be returned by June 
4, 1971. may be obtained from 
the Establishment Officer, The 
Polytechnic of Central London, 
309 Regent 8treet, London, 
W1R 8AL. 


ABERDEEN. ROBERT GORDON’S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
MANAOEMTNT STUDIES : TWO 
SUBJECT LEADERS—(1) Economics 
(2) Behavioural Sciences. £3.050-£3.756 
(Senior Lecturer) or £l,365-£3,050 
(Lecturer) to assist In development 
programme for ONAA Degrees In 
Business and Management Studies. 
Applicants should have appropriate 
higher degree and.relevant experience 
of both business and education, salary 
placing ; assistance with removal 
expenses. Details and forms from the 
Director. Robert Oordon’e Institute 
of Technology, SchoolhUI, Aberdeen, 
AB9 1FR. 


Highlights from the Annual Report and State¬ 
ment for the year ended 31 December 1970. 

• The pre-tax profits of the Group have again risen 
and the proposed dividend to ordinary shareholders 
is increased to 10% from 8J% last year. 

• Freehold properties on the Estate at Slough were 
re-valued during the year by Henry Butcher & Co., at 
£29,700,000 - confirming the Directors' valuation in 
1969. 

• Total developed area on the United Kingdom 
estates has increased from 7,571,552 square feet to 
7,903,650 square feet, and a further 22 acres of land 
have been acquired at Yate, near Bristol, by the 
Intersection of the M4 and M5 Motorways. 

• In Canada the aggregate developed area amounted 
to 1,100,000 square feet and in February 1971 a third 
estate comprising 30 acres of serviced industrial land 


was purchased on the northern perimeter of Metro¬ 
politan Toronto. In Australia 12 units are under lease, 
and in Belgium a further 75,000 square feet were 
built and leased. 

• A U.S. $12 million Eurodollar loan was issued in 
February 1971 to finance further international 
activities. 

• The demand for factories and warehouses 
continues to be strong. The Group is well placed for 
expansion both in the United Kingdom and Overseas 
and opportunities for further development are being 
examined. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 
19 May 1971 at.Slough, Bucks. 

Copies of the Annuel Report can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Slough Estates Limited, Trading 
Estate, Slough, Bucks . 


University of 
Edinburgh 

William T hyne 
Centenary Fellowship 
in Business Studies 

Applications are invited for the 
award of the above post¬ 
graduate Fellowship, tenable 
in the Department of Business 
Studies, for a period of one 
year, with the possibility of 
extension to a second year. The 
holder will pursue postgraduate 
studies In the Department and 
undertake research In one of 
the Thyne Group of companies, 
leading either to a Diploma or 
a Master’s Degree. 

The value of the Fellowship 
is £750 per annum to cover 
maintenance and feea ; con¬ 
sideration may be given to the 
payment of small additional 
allowances to married students 
or those with business expert - 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

1970 

1969 

Group Profit 

£2.624,357 

£2,345.224 

Ordinary Dividend 

10% 

8J% 

Rental Income 

£3,339.000 

€2,903,000 


Group Not Assets 


£36.510,000 


£ 28,593 


m 


Preference will be given to 
Edinburgh graduates with some 
knowledge of Scotland. Candi¬ 
dates should hold a good hon¬ 
ours degree or equivalent and 
should preferably have had 
business experience. 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


FINANCIAL 


\mBBm miMTE 


First fully residential course et 
the Manchester Business School 

CAPITAL DUDCETING 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATE ACCOUNTING 

in the 

REFORMED CORPORATION TAX REGIME (1972) 

A 4-day course conducted by 
Professor G. P. E. Clarkson 
Professor G. H. Lawson 
Dr B. J. Elliott 
of 

Manchester Business School 
on 

Friday 2nd July, Saturday 3rd July, Sunday 4th July, 

Monday 5th July 1971 
Course fee £140 
Applications to be sent to : 

The Organiser of Short Courses at 
MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Hilton House, Hilton Street, Manchester 1. 

Tel: 061-236 3192 


NORTH HAST LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 


The Department of Arts and Modem Languages 
announces its new programme of: 

10-week Special Intensive Initial 
Courses in Modern Languages 

' From Stock' Courses 

The following courses for businessmen wrll take place at the 
Barking Precinct this session : 

FRENCH—Monday 17th May to Friday 23rd July 
GERMAN—Monday 7th June to Friday 13th August 
SPANISH—Monday 28th June to Friday 3rd September 
JAPANESE—Monday 19th July to Friday 24th September 

'Custom-Built' Courses 

Let us know if you have any special requirements we fcannot 
meat * from stock,* or if you want an in-plant course. 

We have our own ideas as to how langusges should be taught 
to ensure optimisation of output, but if we can meat your 
requirements realistically, and satisfy ourselves that you'll 
really be able to COMMUNICATE in the foreign language at 
a level related to your own specific objectives, we'll consider 
putting on a course in any language anywhere 

Just to make it clear: on these courses, we're offering 
to teach COMMUNICATION 

Want to know more ? 

Write for full detaila to : 

Brian Gomes-de-Costa, Ref DJ101, 

Heed of Department of Arts and Modern Languages. 

North East London Polytechnic. 

Longbridge Road. 

DAGENHAM. Essex, RM8 2AS 
or give us a ring at: 01-S99 5141 Ext. 52. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Bpscially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Coating. 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, QCE- 
Alao many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses In Business, Subjects. 

Wnte today for details or advice, • 
stating subjects in which Interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). 8t. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, BC4. Tel. 01-248 6814. 
(Pounded 1910.) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Poetal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OOE " O ” and " A " (all Boarda) 
Teachers’ and other professional 
exams. Business Studies and 
" Gateway " courses for the Open 
University individually planned 
programmes; guidance by graduate 
tutors. FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
Oxford 64231 or wnte to 
W. M. M. Milligan, MBE, MA, 
Principal. DeptCAl 

Wolsey Hail, 

Oxford, 0X2 OPR. 


APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST 

initial salary from £1,750 
depending on experience 

The British Road Federation has an exceptional vacancy 
in London for ait Economics graduate with some 
industrial experience. It could be advantageous if this 
experience (or his special subject) had been connected 
with transport. 

The appointment has an unusually interesting scope 
and affords the opportunity of making a mane in an 
area of great public interest. 

Gandfdatee. probably in their mid-twenties, must be 
right in matters of fact, adept In basic Statistics, 
articulate and literate in presentation. 

Nothing will be disclosed to our client until permission 
is given by candidates. Please write briefly quoting 
Reference 4740 to: 




Ashley Associstes Ltd 

46 ST JAMES'S PLACE. LONDON SW1. 


and at Peter Mouse, Manchester Ml 5BB 


i.ij 8.i a 



Economic 

Consultants 

Limited 


We have vacancies for economists of reel ability. Our work 
is mostly in the following fields: 

(a) MARKET AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH for firms, in 
all sectors. 

(b) LOCATION 'STUDIES, for offioes, factories etc. 

(c) REGIONAL AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, from town 
centre studies to regional schemes. 

(d) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: planning "complexes," 
"growth points," industrial estates etc. 

(a) TRANSPORT STUDIES: all modes; highways, ports 
etc. 

(f) TOURISM: development studies at home and abroad. 

Qualifications: a First or good Second in economics or 
closely related subject. Fluency in French, German or 
Spanish an advantage. We particularly want people with 
three to seven years' experience of economic research or 
applied work, but younger or older ere welcome to apply-. 
Above all, we want people who are both industrious and 
capable of producing ideas in research. 

Starting salary: by negotiation (young economists in 
range £1,250 to £2 f 000; middle level £2,000 to £3,500; 
seniors above this). Our policy is to give rapid promotion 
with generous annual increases.' Full non-contributory super¬ 
annuation end life insurance, plus profit-sharing scheme. 

Please write to W. F. Luttrell, Managing Director, 
Economic Consultants Limited, 2 Howard Street, London, 
WC2R 2PD/enclosing full details of age, education, qualifi¬ 
cations and experience, with the names of two referees 
(one of whom should be from the applicant's university;* 
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County Borough of 
Darlington 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES UNIT 
UP TO £2,751 p.a. 

AN ECONOMIST ACCOUNTANT, or other profeetfton&Uy qualified 
person, preferably with research experience, In (required 'to Join an 
ftntegnstod Management Services Unit as Senior Research Officer. 
Duties mill be to research the full range of modem management 
techniques on behalf of The Corporation, and to advise on the suit¬ 
ability and implementation thereof ; and to unkteertadce management 
investigations requiring a high dtagree of unafytlo&l ability. 

AsaiMatnoe with houalnig and revnovaU expenses. Further details and 
application forms (returnable by May 00th) from Head of Manage¬ 
ment Services, Darlington Corporation, Town Hall. DaiNLington. 
Telephone Darlington BO0&1 Extai 318. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 98 to 104 


Trent Polytechnic 

BURTON STREET. 

NOTTINGHAM, NOl 4BU 

Appointments to the following posts, 
additional to establishment or 
resulting from promotion of existing 
staff, are to be made from September 
19Ti : 

Principal Lecturer in Town and 
Country Planning 
Senior Lecturer in Town and 
Country Planning 

Lecturer II in Town and Country 
Planning 

Principal Lecturer/8enlor Lecturer 
in Managerial Economics 
Lecturer IX in Industrial Sociology 
Lecturer II In Public Administration 
and Politics 

Lecturer II in Public Finance 
Lecturer II in Economics 

Salary scale (under review) : 


Principal Lecturer : £2,802 x £86 (4) 
-<£3,142 per annum 
Senior Lecturer : £2,637 x £86 (3) 


x £<0 (2)—£2,872 per annum. 
Lecturer II : £1,947 x £89 < 10)—£2,1 


per annum. 


Further particulars and forms of 
application from the Chief 
Administrative Officer A foolscap 
addressed envelope would be of 
assistance in the speedy despatch of 
forms. Closing date May 7. 1971. 



Midland Bank 

Postgraduate 
Studentships in 
Management Sciences 


For Graduates of United Kingdom Universities who have 
First or good Second Class Honours. The studentships 
are also available to those graduating in 1971. 

Tenable for two years from October 1971 to enable graduates to 
read for an M.Sc. degree in Management Sciences. 

Available for graduate study in Marketing and Operational Research 

subjects within the Department of Management Sciences, 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology. 

Worth £750—a year, plus fees. 

Applications by letter, giving details of education and any industrial 

experience, should be sent (not later than 31 May 1971) to: 

Professor Roland Smith, Chairman of Department, 
Department of Management Sciences, University 
of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, M60 1QD. 


University of die 
West Indies 


JAMAICA 

APPLICATIONS are invited for (a) 
LECTURESHIP or lb) ASSISTANT 

to applicants with qualifications in 
Monetary Economics. Salary scales : 

(a) £l,850-£3,266 per annum (b) 
£1.600-£1,660 per annum. Child 
allowances. FSSU. Family passsages ; 
triennial study leave. Detailed 
applications (six copies) naming three 
referees by May 28, 1971, by persona 
living in the Americas and Caribbean 
area 10 Registrar, university of the 
West Indies, Kingston 7. Jamaica, and 
by all others to Inter University 
Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road. 
London. W1P 0DT. Further particulars 
obtainable similarly. 


The University 
College of Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH 

DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Lecturer in Marketing 

Applications are invited for the 
above post tenable Irom October 
1. 1971. 

Applicants should have inter¬ 
ests and/or experience in any 
aspect of marketing. Preference 
given to those with some 
knowledge in the field of 
agricultural marketing 

Application forms may be 
obtained from the Registrar, to 
whom they should be returned 
by not later than Friday, May 
14 th. Quote reference LM/3. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of 
Econometrics and Social 
Statistics 

Applications are Invited for the 
following posts : 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTING FOR SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS 

Applications are invited for 
this post from persons with 
qualifications and experience in 
Computer Science and in one 
of the Social Sciences The 
successful candidate will be 
expected to co-ordinate the 
development of computing 
facilities in the Faculty and to 
conduct research. He will also 
be required to do a small 
amount of teaching. 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL 
STATISTICS 

Applications are invited for 
this post available from October 
1. 1911. Candidates should be 
qualified In one of the Social 
Sciences, preferably. though 
not necessarily, a Social Science 
other than Economies, and 
should have teaching experience. 
The successful candidate will be 
responsible for teaching 
quantitative methods to second 
and third year undergraduates 
and will also be expected to 
pursue research and to 
participate fully in the seminar 
programme and tutorial* work of 
the Department. 

Salary : £1.491-£3,417 plus 

F88U. 


Applications (three copies) 
giving three referees by May 
10, 1971. to Assistant Registrar 




rmlhgham, 

. Burn. 


JMIM 


from whom further particulars 
and application forms may be 
obtained. Please quote reference 
C/028/O. 
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The Queen’s 
University of Belfast 

Lectureship in 
Social Anthropology 

Applications are Invited (or a 
Lectureship In Social Anthropo¬ 
logy trom October 1. 1971, or 
such other date as may be 
(arranged Salary range la 
£1,491 to £3,417 with contribu¬ 
tory pension rights under the 
FSSU. Initial placing on the 
salary ju ale will depend on 
qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be received 
by May 21. 1971. Further 

particulars may be obtained 
from The Secretary, The 
Queen’s University ot Belfast, 
Belfast, BT7 INN, Northern 
Ireland (Please quote reference 
71 'El 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN, NSW ZEALAND 

Second Chair of 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
Second Chair of Economies. 
Applications from persons with 
any field of specialisation 
including Econometrics. or 
Industrial Relations, would be 
considered. 

Professorial salaries which 
are regularly reviewed at present 
provide lor a salary within the 
range $NZ9,000 per annum to 
$11,600 per annum. (Note : 
SNZ100 equals £46 67 stg ; 
IUS112 , (A100). 

The Council would be willing 
to consider an appointment, at 
a lower level, of a candidate 
not yet ready for a full Chair. 

Further particulars arc avail¬ 
able from the Secretary- 

Qeneral, Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square, London. 
WC1H OPF. or from the' 

Registrar of the University. 

Applications dose In New 
Zealand and tont'im on June 
30, 1971 


Economist 
Age: 25-30 


OCL is a rapidly expanding company and a 
leader in the development of international 
through-transport container services which are 
vital to the nation's export and import trades. 

A vacancy has arisen in the company's Econ¬ 
omics Department for a Graduate Economist 
who has had some post-university experience. 

The work involves trade forecasting, the analysis 
of opportunities for developing container 
services and other economic aspects of con¬ 
tainerisation. 

Applicants should have a knowledge of macro- 
economic factors in world trade, of the elements 
of project analysis and of statistical techniques 
used in business. 

Salary will be according to age and experience. 
The appointment will be based in London and 
conditions of service will include four weeks* 
leave, free life cover, luncheon vouchers and 
a contributory pension scheme. 

Applications giving details of career to date 
should be sent to : 

The Staff Adviser (SD11), 

Overseas Containers Limited, 

St Mary Axe House, 

St Mary Axa, 

London, EC3. 
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Netherlands School of 
Economics Rotterdam 



READER OF EGOROMETRIC 
RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for the post of reader in econometric 
research in the department of economics of the school. 

The successful applicant will carry out and guide econometric 
research. He Will be responsible for introducing students to 
econometric research (including computer programming and 
report writing). He wifi reach econometric models and methods 
and guide the research of graduate students. 

Salaries from £ 3,300 to £ 4,800 according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Both applicants and persons who would like to draw attention 
to appropriate candidates are invited to write to professor 
T. Kloek, Burgemeester Oudlaan 50 , Rotterdam- 3016 , The 
Netherlands. 


King Abdulaziz University 

JEDDAH—SAUDI ARABIA 


Advertisement for the Requirement of Academic Personnel 


King Abdulaziz University Is In need of academic personnel (male and 
female) to All up the vacancies In Its teaching staff occurring in the 
year 1071-72 (1301-92) In the subjects and positions as follows : 

1 Professors, Associated Professors, Lecturers in the subjects : 
Economics. Business Administration, Public Administration, Accountancy. 
Arabic Language, History and Oeography. 

2. Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers In Mathematics. 

3. Demonstrators (female) In the subject of Business Administration, 
Public Administration. Accountancy and Mathematics. 

Salary scale and allowances are : 


I—Salary scales : 

Demonstrator SRI,200 x SR7ft=SRl,700 
Assistant Lecturer SR1.800 x 8R100—SR2.400 
Lecturer 8R2.400 x 8R100=8R2,900 
Senior Lecturer 8R3.000 x SR160=SR3,760 
Associate Professor 8R3.900 x SR180=8R4.800 
Pull Professor SR3.900 x SR1&0=SR6.000 


Salaries per month, increment per year. 

Entry point according to q unifications. 

(£1 §terUng=8R10.885 approximately.) 

II— Allowances : 

(a) Living for wife—SR100 per month when accompanied, and 8R100 
for each child up to the third when accompanied. 

<b) Annual house rent : three months basic salary or SR8.000 which 
ever Is less. 

(The woman appointee will be entitled to children allowance if she 

is their only legal supporter). 

III— Research Fund : Certain funds for each professor for the purpose 
of research activities may be allocated. Researches which are 
approved by the university. 

IV— Transportation : Passages for the appointee and three dependents 
(wife and children) on appointment, termination and annual leave, 
both ways : point of origin and Jeddah, are provided. 

V— Superannuation Scheme : B per cent to be deducted from the basic 

salary of employee and a similar amount Is to be paid by the 

university at the end of hie contraot as an award for the period 

of his service. In case of not completing the duration of his 

contract, he is paid only the amount deduoted from his salary. 

VI— Annual outfit expenses 8R7B0 for the married, accompanied by his 
family and SRB00 for the single, to cover the Incidental expenses 
of travel, including visas required, estimated at 8R80 per person. 

VII— Appointments for two years with possibility of renewal 


VIII—Taxation on all amounts field : 

1. Road tax 2 per cent. 

2. Income tax : 

a. the first SR6.000 are exempted, 
h. from SR6.001-8R16.000 6 r 


h. from 8R6.001-8R16.000 6 per cent is deducted. 

c. from 8R16,001-SR36,000 10 per cent Is deducted 

d. from 8R36.001-SR66.000 20 per cent le ded 


e. from 8R66.001 and above 


per cent le deduoted. 
30 per cent Is deducted. 


NB—Salaries and ranks are determined according to qualifications. 
Teaching experience at higher institutions will always be preferred. 


direct to King Abdulasls University, po Box ISfO, 


All of these Shares having been taken up. this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 

THE HONG KONG 
LAND AND AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

(Incorporated in Hong Kong under the Hong Kong 
Companies Ordinance) 


Rights issue of 1,800,000 Shares of HK$25 
each at HK$80 per Share 

Underwritten by 

Jardine Fleming & Company Limited 

and 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 


OBSERVER SEMINAR 


MARKETING 

FINANCIAL 

SERVICES 

The Observer’s next seminar for British Managements 
will draw on both British and American experience 
in the marketing of financial services. This event 
will be of special interest to executives of Banks, 
Building Societies, Insurance Companies and 
Finance Houses. 

Speakers include: 

W. N. Flory of Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 

D. M. Corbett of the Midland Bank, 
and the Rt. Hon* Edward du Gann MP 

Wednesday May 19th, Hilton Hotel, London 

Bookings and further details from The Observer 
Seminar Office, 1 Belvedere Grove, London, SW19. 
For swift action telephone 01-947 1596 


Registered ae a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mall, Post Office Dept. Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow, 
London, and printed In England by Hazells Offset Ltd, Slough. Oover and colour section lithographed by Taylowe Ltd, Maidenhead. Published 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 1970-71 

British funds 


Pries, 

Price, 

Net red. 

Gross red. 





April 

April 

yield. 
April 28 
I97l§ 

yield. 





21 

1971 

28 

1971 

Aj>rll 28 

High 

Low 





Cp 

*P 

100*14 

96 

Exchequer 6*4% 

British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3*% 

1971 

100*14 

100*14 

3-445 

5-745 

94*» 

85*4 

1968-73 

94*44 

94* 

4-840 

6-125 i 

77*».e 

65's 

1976-79 

75*4* 

76*4* 

5 645 

7-275 f 

102 

99 

91*4 

90*« 

Treasury 8*% 

Treasury 8*% 

1980-82 

1984-86 

I00'*I4 

98 

102 

99*. 

5-035 

5 295 

8-560 \ 
8-870 

82*4 

74 

Fundlng6*% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

79*4* 

80** 

5-740 

8-735 / 

54*. 

44* 

1978-88 

52* 

S3* 

6-320 

8-180/ 

74*1# 

66*4 

Funding 6% 

1993 

70* 

71* 

5 970 

9-090 

101 “n 

91*4 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

94** 

95*4* 

5-700 

9-390 

48*i 

40* 

British Gas 3% 

. 1990-95 

45V 

46*4* 

6-090 

8-120/ 

82*4 

70*4 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

74*14* 

75V 

5 865 

9-225 f 

66*i 

58 

Treasury 5*% 

2008-12 

61* 

62*u 

5-690 

9-040 f 

42* 

35* 

War Loan 3*% 

after 1952 

39 

37*4* 

5-520 

9 165 f 

30 

25*4 

Consols 2*>% 


27* 

27* 

5 425 

9-065 f 


Amerlt»u 7*% 

ASEA 8'.% 

Btecham 8*4% 

Calue Natlonale das Tel 8% 
Carliberc 8*4% 

Corning International 8*% 

GeneralMllli 8% 
i Lyons 8*4% 

Ontario worn 8*4% 

Oslo 8*4% 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8'»% 
PleueySW 
Quebec Hy&o8*^ 


Prices. 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

April 28. 

on 

r 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 



Banks, other financial 



275*1 

239 

Algemcnt Bank 

FI 272 

+3 

6 2 

63 4 

54-7 

Amitardam-Rot 

FI 62-6 

+ 1-9 

5-4 

292 

250 

Aust A NZ Bank 

3X 

1-4 

3 5 

69*4 

61* 

Bank of America 

f 3* 

2-6 

340 

300 

B of Ireland 

320p 

•1 15 

4-4 

760 

700 

B of Montreal 

733p 

P93 

+ 7 

43 

116*4 

93 

B Nac de Mexico 

-4* 

6 5 

461* 

266*4 

B of NS Wales 

3l2p 

-3 

3 0 

440 

337*i 

B of Scotland 

425p 

Fr 62340 

+5 

4 5 

2460 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

-60 

4-6 

294 9 

221 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 238 

-3* 

4-0 

71* 

60*4 

Bankers Trust 

$63* 

+ 1* 

4 5 

452 

327*. 

Barclays 

437p 

9 

3 6 

417 

286*4 

275 

200 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

4l2p 

255p 

£IO' B i4* 

V 5 

3 9 

3 8 

II 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

|-*.4 

2 8 

78*4 

61* 

48*4 

49* 

Charterhouse Group 71 p 

Chase Manhattan $55* 

V. 

5-5 

3-6 

70 

61* 

Chemical Bank NY 

$65 

12 

4 4 

345 

179 

Commerzbank 

DM 251 

13 

3-4 

175 

156 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 174 

1 

2-4 

539 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 400 

6 

4 8 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3425 

5 

2 3 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 339 

3* 

2 7 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 261 

4 3 

3 5 

79 

66* 

First Nat City 

$73* 

— | 

3-6 

268 

205 

Fuji 

Y260 

-8 

2 3 

257 

2I2 *i 

Hambros 

257p 

-1-19 

2-7 

I04*a 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

I02p 


3-7 

39 3 

3 

IOS Mgnt 

$3 

— * 

2 7 

13 

9*, 

Hongkong A Sh 

£12* 


188 

146 

Klelnwort Benson 

I88d 

Fr f 6280 

+20 

3 2 

6450 

5680 

Kredletbank 

150 

2-6 

337 

220 

Kundenkredlt 

DM 324 

2*. 

3 1 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'lnd 

Fr B 1730 


4-6 

445 

310 

Lloyds 

420p 

t$75* 

-9 

3 3 

79*. 

67's 

Manuf's Hanover T's 

f 2* 

4 1 

91400 

67800 

Mediobanca 

L 73990 

-990 

1-4 

173 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

I7lp 

+ 14 

3 5 

188*4 

406 

93* 

287*. 

Morcury Secs 
Midland 

I42p 

379p 

Y 188 

1-8 

12 

21 

4-2 

200 

135 

Mitsui 

f 3 

2 7 

144 

113 

Montagu Trust 

I37p 

-1 

2-4 

73*4 

63* 

Morgan J P 

$70 


3 9 

336 

260 

Nat A Grlndlays 

328p 

IA2-97 

’4 0 -04 

4-5 

2-98 

2-62 

Nat Australasia 

4-0 

126 

91* 

Nat Com Grp 

IlOp 

-14* 

4-1 

442 

323* 

Nat West 

4l2p 

-16 

3 8 

145 

127* 

Norsk Credltbk 

%I27* 

-1* 

7-0 

12* 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£12*14 

4-*a 

2-9 

580 

300 

Schraders 

495p 

+5 

1-8 

266 

192*. 

Sister Walker Sea 

266p" 

Fr 8 3000 

1 16 

2-8 

3115 

2595 

Soc Gen de Benque 

-45 

4-3 

13175 

12825 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B12825 

-50 

5 3 

268 

200 

Standard A Chart 

Fr Sl5* 

-1-3 

4-2 

415 

290 

Suez 

12 

3 6 

272 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y 264 

-1 

2 3 

3385 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3385 

+5 

2-4 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 4015 

-5 

2-5 

360 

320 

Union Discount 

358p 

+8 

5-1 

176 

134 

United Dorn Tst 

I75p 

1-7 

3-4 



Insurance 



2 6 

62*4 

46* 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$62*4 

4 2* 

570 

305 

Allianz Verslch 

DM 361 

-14 

2-5 

96050 

59400 

Ass Generali 

L 64450 

+2100 

09 

382 

320 

Comm Union 

38lp 

+ 14 

4-0 

356 

271* 

Eagle Star 

356p 

+ 10 

3 1 

147 

115 

Gan Acddent 

I38p* 

+9 

4-0 

217 

167 

Gdn Royal Exch 

213p 

4-24 

3-8 

286 

237*4 

Legal A General 

nr* 

+ 14 

3 2 

112-2 

67-8 

Nac Nedrlsndn 

—2-2 

2-9 

275 

226*4 

Pearl 

264p 

+20 

3 8 

227 

in* 

Phoenix 

222p- 

1 14 

3-9 

I'M 

143 

Prudential 

I74p 

4-12 

3-1 

323 

265 

Royal 

321 p* 

+ N 

4-1. 

390 

301 

Sun Alliance 

Wp 

-1 

4 3 

228 

105 

Talsho Mar A F 

Y 188 

-12 

2-9 

343 

201 

Toklo Marine 

Y 322 

-7 

1-7 

6100 

4100 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4405 +5 

3-7 


Pylces. 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Ajull 28. 

Change 



stocks 

on 

High 

Low 


week 



Breweries, etc 



122 

92*i 

Allied Breweries 

II 

+7* 

96* 

74* 

Anheuser-Busch 

-|-4*i 

125*. 

95 

Bess, Charrlngton 

I25*p 

+5* 

165 

ISO 

BolsNV 

FI 146 

3 

122 

88*i 

Courage 

I52*p 

1-8 

152* 

125* 

Distillers 

19*. 

56* 

49 

Distill Seagrams 

$55 

»■* 

465 

400 

Dortmund Union 

DM435 

1-31* 

170 

130 

Guinness 

I70p 

+ 18 

262 1 

194 7 

HeLieken 

FI 262-1 

+2-1 

77 

57 

IDV 

7 Y 5 §25 

-1-4 

225 

166 

Kirin Brewery 

+3 

19* 

IS* 

Nat Distillers 

$18 

+* 

392 

316* 

Scottish A Newc 

392p 

+ 4 

91* 

69* 

Sch African Br 

8Bp 

3 

114 

90* 

Witney. Mann 

M4p 

| II* 

63*i 

51* 

Whitbread a A’ 

63'sp 

+ 3 



Building, building materials 


310 

178*4 

Assoc Portland 

31 Op 

1 32 

145* 

101* 

BPB Industries 

I45*p 

1 19*. 

48*i 

42 

Boise Cascade 

$47 

1 2* 

148 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

I40p* 

Fr 229 1 

1 IB 

253 3 

229 1 

Clments Lafarge 

2 7 

2020 

1800 

Clmcnterles Brlq 

Fr B 1950 

-20 

148*4 

103 

Costal n 

141 p 

M5p 

+ 20 

115 

90*. 

Eng China Clays 
Italcementl 

+ 10 

30100 

18530 

L 21600 

-MOO 

150 

97*. 

Lain* 'A' 

I32p 

+5 

76*. 

53* 

London Brick 

76'ap* 

+4*s 

74 

37*. 

Marlay 

74p 

1 9* 

230 

175 

Pllklngton Bros 

230p 

1 4 

79 

53*t 

Redland 

79p 

-t-4 

150 

152 

106 

114 

Rugby Portland 
Steetlty 

I50p* 

I52p 

+21* 

+5* 

192 

143* 

Tarmac 

I85p 

1 7*i 

212 

158*4 

Taylor Woodrow 

2l2p* 

1 23 

155 

106 

Wlmpey 

I38p 

f 7 



Catering, hotels, entertainment 

174 

126* 

ATV 'A' 

I74p 

+ 13 

44*4 

30*4 

CBS 

$44* 

4 2* 

316 

235 

* Granada 'A* 

3l6p 

1-28* 

172 

115 

Grand Metropolitan I67p 

+5 

45 

35* 

Holiday Inns 

Lyons f A' 

Trust Houses-Forte 

$44*. 

12 

458*4 

317* 

453p 

+ 13 

101* 

108*4 

I45*4p 

15*4 



Chemicals 



109 2 

70-1 

AKZO 

FI 87-4 

- 1 7 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L989* 

7* 

37*. 

32 

Amer CyanamkJ 

$36 

hh 

2IS 

128-7 

BASF 

DM 151 

1* 

178*. 

114-2 

Bayer 

ClBA-GEIGY 

DM 138 

12* 

2930 

2170 

Fr S2850 

25 

97 

72* 

Dow 

$97 

+2* 

148 

129* 

Dupont 

$144*4 

-1* 

297* 

I67*t 

Flsons 

at 

+7 

35* 

28*i 

W R Grace 

-* 

260*i 

154* 

Hocchst 

DM 169* 

-5*i 

290 

210* 

ICI 

263p 

4 H 

204* 

116* 

Laporce 

at 

1 

45* 

37*. 

Monsanto 

1* 

1129 

774*4 

Montecatlnl-Edlson 

L 788 

+ 5* 

630 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 565 

-1-25 

263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 225 

-0 4 

2900 

2550 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2745 

45 

162-9 

131 

St Gobaln 

Fr 148-9 

+ 2-1 

420 

258 

Takada Chemical 

Y 320 


49* 

40 

Union Carbide 

$49* 

+ 1* 



Coal A steel 



4990 

3880 

Arbed 

Fr B 4950 

-25 

24*i 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$23* 

+* 

17-60 

11-20 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 14-45 

+0 15 

180 

133-8 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 159-7 

.03 

543 

431 

Ft raider 

L432 

-II 

150-1 • 
204 

119-3 

165 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 139’s 
Kr 179 

-0-6 

-2 


Stock Prices and Yields complied with help from Mean. Ytmakhl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. • Ex dividend. 
fn\ Interim (turn radiited ar aauad. S TKn nat ratattlM wields allow for tax at 40o In £. 


Yield 


3 7 

3-5 

2- 4 

3- 2 
40 
2-2 

2 3 

3 8 
1-3 
40 
3 > 
50 
31 

3- 6 

4- 3 
4-3 


2- 7 
4-1 
0 5 

3- 4 

4- 2 

5- 6 

3 9 
2 3 
2 3 

2- 3 

4 9 
20 
4 3 

3- 2 
2 3 
3-4 
4 6 
2-9 
1-6 


41 

3 2 
3 2 
1-8 
0 5 
2-7 
3*4 


4 6 
5-0 
3 5 
7 3 
5-8 
0-7 

2 7 

3 4 
40 

5-9 

5 2 

4- 9 

7-0 

19 

4 3 

5- 3 
4-2 
2 7 
4-0 


6 1 
5-0 


5 0 
10-4 
7-2 
6-7 


III 



Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

1978 

101-2 

101*4-2* 

7-39 

1986 

95't-6*t 

96-7 

0 00 

1986 

96*4-7*4 

97-8 

8 44 

1986 

94*4-5*4 

95*4-6*4 

8 40 

1986 

97*4-8*4 

98*4-9*4 

8 71 

1986 

100*4-1* 

100*4-1*4 

8 24 

1986 

98*4-9*4 

I0CM 

7 84 

1986 

9S*»-6* 

97-8 

8 19 

1986 

97*r-0* 

98-9 

8-80 

1986 

98*4-9*4 

99*4-100*4 

8-17 

1986 

94-5 

95-6 

8 67 

1986 

93-4 

93-4 

9 17 

1986 

92*4-3*4 

93*4-4*4 

907 

1986 

95-6 

99*4-100*4 

8 17 

1986 

96*4-7*4 

97-8 

8-19 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
April 28, 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

T 

91 

60*. 

Hoesch 

DM 70 3 

f 1*4 

7-1 

1007 

70*. 

Hoogoven 

H 73-4 

1 6 

5 5 

180-7 

138 

Mannesmann 

DM 150 

+3 

7 3 

61 

51 

Nippon Steel 

Y 58 

-1 

8 6 

142* 

81-2 

Rhelnsuhl 

DM 91 1 

■i 0-9 

66 

I09*i 

731 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 82V 

-5*. 

8-5 

231 

1803 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 190-6 

5-4 

5-4 

35*4 

31* 

US Steel 

$35*4 

1- * 

6-8 

131* 

101* 

Uslnor 

Fr 119-9 

- 0-4 

6-6 

120 

79 4 

Wendel Sldelor 

Fr 81 9 

0 8 

9-7 


Electrical, electronic* 


235 

160 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 178 

+3* 

4-5 

244 

158 

ASEA 

Kr 218 

3 

4-6 

151 

122 

BICC 

I50p 

+ 5 

4-6 

483*i 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr 424*. 

1 3*. 

3 3 

75 

40* 

Chloride Electric 

X 

1-5 

5-9 

83*4 

49*i 

Comsat 

16* 


385 

165 

Decca 

203p 

15 

4 5 

282* 

163 

EMI 

I82p 

1-5 

4-b 

177 

104 

Electrolux a B' 

Kr 138 

1-2 

5-8 

279 

196 

LM Erlccson ‘B‘ 

Kr 267 

1-4 

2 1 

124 

93*. 

General Electric 

$124 

4-3* 

2 3 

121 

90 

GEC 

M9p 

+ 7 

3-0 

35* 

30* 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$33* 

-* 

4 5 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 126 

3 

4-8 

114* 

82*. 

Honeywell 

$107*4 

16* 


S3*. 

39*. 

Hoover 

$53*. 

1 1* 


363* 

310 

IBM 

$361* 

18* 

1-3 

175 

116 

Int Computers 

I7lp 

i 3 

6-6 

132*. 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

Fr 94 

0 1 


827 

325 

Matsushita 

Y 595 

i 20 

1 7 

712* 

585 

Philips 

6B0p 

+ 16 

2 9 

141* 

39* 

100 

26*4 

Plessey 

RCA 

$!& 

+ 10 
+2's 

3-8 

2-6 

95 

61* 

Rediffusion 

860 


4-9 

242*i 

130 

Reyrollc Parsons 

I45p 

—8 

9 4 

259* 

178 

Siemens 

DM 194'. 

+ 2* 

4-1 

4160 

2000 

Sony 

Y 3615 

545 

0-4 

37*4 

25*4 

Sperry Rand 

Texas Instruments 

$36*4 

4 1 

14 

120* 

79*4 

$119* 

• 11* 


182*. 

125 

Thomson-Houscon 

Fr 141 

^1 4 

2-8 

338 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

337p 

-> 22 

1-6 

110 

64 

Toshiba 

Y 73 

1 

6 8 

51* 

40*s 

Western Union 

$43'i 

2* 

3 2 

90*4 

65* 

Westlnghousc 

$90*4 

+2 

2-0 

187* 

115 

Engineering, shipbuilding 


2 6 

Acrow 'A 

I73p 

1 

232 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 193 

t2 

2-6 

80* 

SI 

BSA 

70* ip 

15* 

3-5 

257*. 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

ft, 

FrS 1485 

4 5 

4-0 

172*. 

100 

John Brown 

| 18*. 

B 7 

2135 

1360 

Brown Boveri 'A' 

35 

3 3 

80* 

54* 

Cohen 600 

7, P 

17* 

5-8 

51* 

v 

Davy Ashmore 

47*p 

f 1 

21 

189-8 

ft6* 

Dcmag 

DM 186 

t2 

43 

31* 

17* 

B Elliott 

29p 

i 2 

4-3 

95 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

% 

1 8 

7 4 

352 

271 

GKN 

+ » 

3-6 

210 

135 

Gutehoffnungs 
Harland A Wolff 

DM 165 

+ 2* 

4-2 

35 

12* 

X 

H* 

... 

41* 

32*. 

Hoad Wrlghtson 

+ 1* 

6-5 

53* 

27 

Alfred Herbert 


+ 1* 


99 

68 

IHI 

3 

69 

32*. 

8* 

Inter Combstn 

I4'«p 



112 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

I02p 

i’10 

3-4 

SI* 

II* 

Laird Group 

28p 

1-2* 

... 

239-9 

164 

MAN 

DM 189 

-3 

4-8 

112* 

56 

Mather A Platt 

5 !b 

4-2 

4 7 

322* 

277 

Metal Box 

302p 

+ 13 

3-7 

91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 88 

fl 

6-8 

132* 

81* 

Morgan Crucible 

skfV 

I29p 

1-4 

4-1 

442 

295 

Kr 410 

+2 

29 

39*4 

31* 

CraevL 

NrCK 

39*4p 

+ 1* 

3-8 

153* 

123 

Simon Englng 

I50p 

1 13 

SI 

54* 

33* 

Stone-Pi itt 

52p 

+2* 

5-4 

42«s 

17* 

Swan Hunter 

Zip 

+ 1* 

(0) 

3800 

3350 

Sutler 

Fr S 3800 

+50 

3-7 

Italtatlon 

. H Ex lights, t Ex all. (f) PHuyfoW. 

) m? 

tfj^To latest dace. 
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THE ECONOMIST MAY I, 1971 


Prices, 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Prices, 

1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 



stocks 

r 28. 

on 

April 

‘‘High 


stocks 

April 28, 
1971 

on 

High 

Low 


week 

28 

Low 


week 

380 

297*. 

Tube Investments 

377p* 

32 

5 1 

* 


Transportation 



28 

If*. 

US Industries 

128 

1 1 

2 1 

37*. 

22 *s 

American Airlines 

$36 

1 IS 

156’. 

52*. 

Vickers 

63p 

. 7 

4 0 

183*4 

152 

Brit A Comm 

I74p 

1 17 

74% 

55 

Weir Group 

67p* 

4 

8 2 

72 

65 

Canadian Pacific 

$C69’a 

S 

237** 

206 

Thos W Ward 

224p 

> 10 

6-7 

129 

97'. 

Cunard 

I02p 

2 






410 

334 

Furness Withy 

Y 1680 

II 

353*4 

142*. 

Food, pharmacaut 
Allied supplier. 

leals 

2 S 8 p 

i 13 

3 4 

21 *. 

1810 

16 

1300 

Greyhound 

Japan Air Lines 

S 

1120 

55 

39*. 

Assoc British Foods 

SI*, p 

• 1 *. 

3 3 

198 

157 

KLM 

FI 198 

-|-6 

S2'i 

30 

Assoc Fisheries 

47'ip* 


6 8 

90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 87*. 

.1 

101*4 

82*. 

Avon Products 

SI0I 

< 3’. 

1-1 

125 

100 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I 02 p 


279 

225 

Beecham Group 

279p 

• 12 

1-8 

20 

12 

Pan American 

$20 

I IS 

230 

156 8 

Beghln 

Fr177 2 

t 9 6 

4 2 

206*. 

I46*i 

P A O Defd 

I52p 

Fr 5 760 

13 

242*. 

158*4 

Bovrll 

2 l 6 p 

13 

6 7 

760 

585 

Swissair (Bearer) 

1 10 

64'» 

51 't 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

64*.p* 

r 6 *. 

3 9 

34*. 

13*. 

TWA 

$33 

I 6 *. 

75*s 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 75p 

‘ 13 

5 5 

45 

21*4 

UAL 

$43 

14*. 

50'« 

44*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$46'. 

1*4 

3 0 






8 86 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A 6 00 

, 0 02 




Stores 



72 

40*. 

Fitch Lovell 

72p 

i 5*. 

3 5 

539 

320 

Bljenkorf 

38 s 

15 9 

44*4 

38*. 

General Foods 

$38'. 

1 

3-4 

168 

130 

Boots Pure Drug 

M5 

35*4 

31*. 

General Mills 

$35*. 

1 '» 

2 5 

215 

I58*. 

Brit Homs 

2l5p 

I- 10 

344 

284 

Glaxo 

& 

- 10 

2-1 

208 

155 

Burton Group 

208p 

I 16 

44*i 

34 

Heinz 

1 *4 

2 3 

193 

158 

Debenhams 

I89p 

4 

191000 

126750 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 189500 > 2000 

0 5 

232*. 

153 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr 154 7 

0 1 

45*4 

40*4 

Kraft co 

$44*. 

1 


373 

290 

Galerlas Precdos 

3$ 

$28*. 


1984 

1710 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1859 

22 

ff 9 

233*4 

175 

Grattan Ware 

l 7 

3231 

2545 

Motts 

L 3030 

-201 

32*. 

27*. 

Great Atlantic 

2*4 

3520 

2680 

Nestl* 

Fr S 3520 

•40 

1 9 

331 

271 

GUS 'A* 

331 p 

1 19 

39*4 

35*« 

Pfizer 

$38*. 

. , 4 


162 

118'. 

House of Fraser 

I62p 

-f 7 

62*4 

56*. 

Procter Gamble 

$58*. 

2 *. 

2 4 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr B20I0 

> 10 

144*. 

75 

Ranks-Hovls 

I23p 

i 12 

6-1 

392 

316 

Karstadt 

DM 383 

5 

253 

191 

Recklct A Colman 

253*p 

1 23 

3 3 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

DM271 

6 

5500 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4420 

5 

1 5 

674 

444 2 

La Redoutc 

Fr 455 3 

i 0 3 

62'. 

26*. 

Spiders 

37p 

1 4*. 

6 6 

375 

269 

La Rlnascentc 

L 269 

4 

41 '4 

29*4 

Swift 

$39’. 

*• 


38*. 

28*. 

Marcor 

$38*. 

‘ 1*4 

151 

119 

Tate A t yle 

I48p 

i 3 

6 8 

373 

292 

Marks A Spencer 

37lp 

! 18 

95 

79*. 

Unigatc 

Unilever 

95p 

9 

4-1 

358 

251 

Mltsukoshi 

Y 343 

15 

312** 

187*. 

2 B 0 *.p 

FI 108 7 

J 27 

3 4 

4-30 

2-26 

Myer Emporium 

$A 2-50 

, 0 08 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

i 4 2 

5 0 

IIS 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 107 

2 

181*4 

114*. 

United Biscuits 

I56*p 

1 

4 3 

174 

143 

Nouvclles Gals 

Fr 142 9 

2 1 






71 

54’. 

JC Penney 

$71 

1 is 



Motors, aoroepaco 



221 

136 

Prlntcmps 

Provid Clothing 
Sears ‘A' 

Fr 160 9 

, 14 8 

67*i 

25*. 

BLMC 

46p 

i 2 

2 0 

242 

176*4 

239p 

• II 

24 

14*4 

Boeing 

$23*4 

; I*. 


192 

132*. 

I89p 

$91*4 

*29 

53*i 

42*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$53*4 

*4 

2 2 

91*. 

75*. 

Sears Roebuck 

; 1*. 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

$32 

• 1*. 

1-9 

S3*. 

51 

Tesco Stores 

62* tp 

; 2*. 

129-4 

84*. 

Citroen 

Fr 101 2 

0 5 


118 

85*. 

United Drapery 


I 6 

430 

310*. 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 357 

) 5 

2 4 

55*. 

35*. 

Woolworth 

: 1', 

156 

124 

Dunlop 

I56p* 

i is 

5 2 



Textiles 



3546 

2301 

Fiat 

L 2370 

- 69 

5 3 





54*. 

47*. 

Firestone Tire 

$54*. 

i 1*. 


49*. 

42*. 

Burlington 

$46 

. 1*. 

67 

54*t 

Ford 

$67 

1 4 

3 6 

M2*. 

70 

Carpets International 92p* 

17 

30 

IBS 

General Dynamics 

$29*. 

■ 1*4 


58*. 

39*« 

Coats Patons 

ft.. 

M 

89*. 

77*. 

General Motors 

$89*. 

i 2*. 

0 9 

151*4 

98*4 

Courtaulds 

f II*. 

34*4 

29*. 

Goodyear 

$32*« 

I 1 . 

2-6 

102 

90 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr 92-1 

-0-9 

228*4 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I64p 

J 6 

7-9 

40*. 

32*4 

English Calico 

39'*p 

1 

73 

221 

130 

Honda 

Y 189 

10 

4 8 

4135 

2137 

Snla Viscosa 

L 2137 

370 

135 

Komatsu 

Y 244 

• II 

3 S 

56 

26 

Stevens. JP 

$35 

r 1 

14*. 

9*. 

Lockheed 

$13*. 

i 1’. 


98 

70 

Teijin 

Y 79 

. 1 

367 

156 

Lucas 

2l9p* 

- 19 

4 1 

167 

105 

Toray Ind. 

Y 119 


12’. 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

SC II*. 



56*4 

37*. 

Woolcombers 

49'.p 

r 

38*« 

21*4 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln 'B' 

$34’. 

t'% 




Tobacco 



1700 

1064 

Fr 1360 

25 

1 1 





209 

138 

Nissan Motor 

Y 200 

9 

4 0 

341 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

320p 

- 7 

27*. 

19*. 

N Am Rockwell 

$26*. 

i-% 


124 

103*4 

Gallaher 

M8p 


284 4 

232 

Peugeot 

Pirelll-Spa 

Fr 246 

; 0 1 

2 9 

80 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

& 

• 4*. 

3500 

2321 

L 2321 

99 


69*. 

53 

RJ Reynolds 

1 4*. 

47*. 

I’. 

Rolls-Royce 

I8*>p 








141’. 

78*4 

Smiths Indust 

I35p* 

. 7 

4 1 



Utilities 



245 

160 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

%230 


3 5 

53’. 

48*. 

AT A T 

$48*. 

IS 

427 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 427 

.32 

1-9 

720 

630 

Chubu 

Y 713 

2 

44 

33S 

United Aircraft 

$44 

1 2*4 


865 

670 

Chugoku 

Y 706 

4 

299*. 

162*. 

Volkswagen 

DM 191 

• 4*. 

4 8 

29 

25*. 

Cons Edison 

$27*. 


265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr 170 


2 3 

2735 

2220 

EBES 

Fr B 2695 


43 

30 

Westland 

43p 

i 1*. 

7 0 

1930 

1632 

Intercom 

Fr B 1885 

5 

69 

42 

Wllmot-Brecdcn 

68p 

t 10 

4 5 

795 

635 

Kansal Electric 

Y 788 

5 






233*. 

149*. 

RWE 

DM 190 


560 

215 

Office equipment, 
Canon 


2-8 

720 

95 

610 

79 

Tokyo Electric 
Tokyo Gas 

Y 710 

Y 94 

H 2 

85% 

72*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$85 

t-4*. 

1-5 






656 

165 

Fu|l Photo 

Y 525 

+ 58 

1-4 

199 


Investment trusts 

I99p 

124'ip 


1765 

1352 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner 'A* 

Fr B 1765 

i 90 

3 4 

172 

Alliance Trust 

i 9 

205*. 

107*. 

I70p 

i 29 

1-6 

124*. 

83*. 

Atlas Electric 

h7*l 

778 

372 

Nippon Optical 

Y 445 

i 16 

1 7 

105 

66*. 

BET Deferred 

I04*q, 

-1 II*. 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti 

L 2381 

1 54 


88*. 

48*. 

British Assets 

76p 

+7 

208 

167*. 

Ozalid 

$9& 

1-9 

2 9 

134 

88 

Cable A Wire leu 

I34p 

MS 

99*. 

77*4 

Polaroid 

J 8*4 


141*. 

95 

Foreign A Col 

I4l'«p 

III 

871 

667*. 

Rank 'A' 

830p* 

-1 10 

1 1 

131 

89 

Globe Investment 

13 Ip 

4 10 

109*. 

85*. 

Xerox 

$106*. 

i 3*. 

0 8 

M8 

78*. 

Industrial A Gen 

118p 

F 10*. 






52*. 

33*. 

Mercantile Inv 

52’,p 

f4»4 



Paper, publishing 




246*. 

200*. 

Robeco 

FI 242 3 

0-2 

190 

118 

Borregsard 

Kr 118 

4 

5 9 

192 4 

169 

Rollnco 

FI 191-9 

-0-5 

280 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I58p* 

74p 

1 12 

6 3 

99*. 

57*. 

Wltan Investment 

82p 

1-7 

90 

57*. 

Bunzl Pulp 


5 6 






37*4 

30*. 

Crown Zellerbach 

$37*. 

M'a 

3 2 

477-9 

340 

Multi-product, mlscellanooui 

i 

1 9 

135 

no 

DRG 

I35p* 

i >2 

5-3 

Air Llqulde 

Fr 397 

28 

25*. 

MacMillan Bleed* 

$C 26*. 

) '• 


1246 

1055 

BSN 

Fr 1160 


23 

18*4 

McGraw Hlll>V-* 

$22 

1 1 

2-7 

93*. 

66*. 

Bookers 

80p* 

- 1 

153 

108*4 

News of the W*fd 

I53p 

122 

6 2 

158*. 

138 

British Match 

I56p 

H4 

160 

80 

Pearson Longing) 
Reed Int * 

I23p" 

1 15 

4 1 

58*. 

50*. 

British Oxygen 


♦ IS 

276*4 

121 

I54p 

i 7 

8-1 

92 

78*. 

British Ropes 

90»«p* 

1 is 

421 

332*. 

WH Smith ‘A* * 

42 Ip* 

I 21 

. 2-9 

41*4 

28*4 

Cope Allman 

Dalgety 

Da Is Rue 

4lp 

1 IS 

117*. 

57*. 

Thomson Org 

74p* 

» 2 

9-5 

198*4 

226*4 

120 

117 

14/p 

I58p 

M 

+ 10 

83*4 

49*. 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

8l'.p* 

+2*. 

2 6 

35 

30*. 

20 

19% 
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Monty Market Indicators 


As the dollar weakened again this week in the foreign 
exchanges, starling benefited and was right up against its 
ceiling. The United States treasury bill rate partially reversed 
last week's tall and Eurodollar rates correspondingly hardened 
again a little. 
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"Gash in orbit > 

has been holding 
down the profits 

of exporters 

long enough!” 



Money is spiraling in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Fine. 

Except that by the time all the prob¬ 
lems of different currencies and different 
forms and procedures are sorted out— 
not to mention postal and bank clearance 
delays—it could be weeks before you get 
the use of your money. 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world. 

But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 


today’s high interest rates. 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment? 

Talk to American Express Interna¬ 
tional Banking Corporation. 

We have an International Money 
Transfer System that can slash float time 
from weeks to just a day or two. Possibly 
even to same-day payment 

Here’s how it works. We will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest American Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office. (And there’s bound to be 
one nearby. Wfe have 48 branches and 
offices of subsidiaries in 17 countries.) 

Our worldwide communications 
network takes it from there. Within a day 
or two, the remittance can be cleared 
and credited to your account in your city. 
For you to use. 

We’ll tailor an International Money 
TVansfer System to fit the specific require¬ 
ments of your company. Just one phone 
call can start it working for you. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


American Express International Banking Corporation hat 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the world. We're in these major 
financial centers: Amsterdam, Athens <2X Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, Cannes, Chittagong. Dacca, Pjakana. DU ssetd orf. Florence, FVanlrfurt, Geneve, 
The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon (2), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, 
Nice, Okinawa (2), Paris (2), Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Saloraca,Tsipei, Tokyo, Venice (2X Vienna, Zurich. International Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York, New York 


fiftottou of tb* Boo* Xfcnr-Kowloon tuomi nod link Mo* aamkblo* on the w»Urfrat 


British Steel builds 
a short-cut to Hong Kong 


Hong Kong harbour is one of the busiest 
stretches of water in the world. Every day 
700,000 commuters must be ferried from 
Hong Kong to the mainland and a vast 
guantity of goods shipped. The ferries move 
fast—but it’s slow going for the lighters, 
with continual loading and unloading. 

But soon traffic will cross quickly by road 
—through a British-built twin-tube steel 
tunnel. AcontractBritishSteel helped to win, 
in the face of fierce competition from abroad. 

The problem was to provide a mile-long 
underwater road link quickly and cheaply — 
with minimum disruption of harbour traffic. 
The answer—giant steel sections assembled 


ashore, then floated into position and sunk 
into a dredged trench. British Steel is sup¬ 
plying the steel, fabricating the sections and 
launching them. On-she construction is by 
Redpath Dorman Long Limited, put of 
BSCsConstructional Engineering Division. 

The tunnel will be finished in 1972. Each 
of the tubes will contain a 22-fa. carriage¬ 
way. The tunnel will be able to take a total 
of 70,000 vehicles daily-including Hong 
Kong's British-style double-decker buses— 
with roomfa^spar^Tnffiic will be speeded, 

tained—even under typhoon conditions! 

The Hong Kong tunnel is typical of the 


major projects BSC’s Constructional En¬ 
gineering Division is involved in through¬ 
out the world—projects which include the 
RioNiteroiBridge inBrazil, the Anglesey and 
Invergorden aluminium reduction punts, 
the Tsing Yi power station in Hong Kong 
and tho extensions to the Jurong power 
station at Singapore. 

client: The Cross-Harbour Tunnel Company 
Ltd. coNSULTiNOBNOiNBaM: ScottWilson Kirk- 
pa trick A Partadw massociation with Freeman 
Fox A Partners, main conthactors: Trans 1 
Hartour Constructors Ltd* (a consortium led 
by Costain International Ltd.) steelwork sub¬ 
contractor: Redpath Dorman Long Limited, 

BSC Constructional Engineering Division. 

British Steel Co tp otahon 







UOP HAS A PIECE OF TV^BK3y BRIGHT PICTURE. 



Television’s picture holds 
steady for the next year. And 
the next, and the next. Contributing 
importantly to the big picture 
is Universal Oil Products 
Company. 

UOP is one of the prime • 
suppliers to the industry with 
Norplex Brand copper-clad 
laminates that form the base 
of printed circuitry. If you’re 
in the communications industry— 
TV, radio, radar, stereo, landing 
systems, whatever, you can 
profit, as many of the majot'S 


have, from UOP’s broad experience 
in laminates. 

UOP serves these markets: 
Environmental Control 
Air and Ground Transportation 
Petroleum and Petrochemical 
Metal Fabrication 
Fragrances, Flavors and Foods. 

uop 

30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DBS PLAINIS, ILLINOIS 40014, U.S.A. 
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tellers 


Ulster 

Sir— Mr Tony Firth (letters, May ist), 
who is chivalrous if condescending about 
the eventual solution to the Ulster problem 
being constructed through Alliance politics, 
is a spokesman for understandably-exas¬ 
perated opinion in Britain more sophistica¬ 
ted than most. Yet he still misses the point. 

He refers to " the fantasy that a large 
body of moderate 1 transreligionists exists 
in Ulster.” Assuming that " large body" 
means any consolidated block of significant 
voting strength, it is indeed a fantasy. But 
the predicted vote for Alliance candidates 
is not going to emerge from " massed 
moderates,” any more than the present 
British Government was elected by 13 
million Conservative ideologues. What do 
now exist are the exact preconditions 
necessary to produce a situation at the next 
Stormont general election in which a new 
middle-ground allegiance is attractive, for 
the first time, to a substantial section of the 
electorate. It still requires skilful political 
engineering and salesmanship, just as it 
requires a disciplined apparatus of con¬ 
stituency organisations, potential candi¬ 
dates and party workers. All this exists. 

The real question-mark hanging over the 
growth of the Alliance party is no longer 
“ Have we a product with potential mass 
sales ? " but “ Will we have the time to sell 
enough of it ? " Even Mr Firth, with his 
relish for the perils of direct rule, con¬ 
cedes that it is possible for the British 
Government to " buy time.” If Northern 
Ireland is now living on bought time, West¬ 
minster deserves to know how it is being 
spent.—Yours faithfully, Anthony Cowdy 
Belfast 7 

Sir —Mr E. R. F. Southgate (Letters, 
April 10th) misses the point. Northern 
Ireland is part of the United Kingdom, 
and the majority in Northern Ireland has 
expressed, at every election in the past 
50 years, its determination to remain 
British. The people pay the same taxes 
as the English taxpayer to the British 
exchequer, and the troops in Northern 
Ireland are as much their troops as they 
arc troops of any other part of the United 
Kingdom. Mr Southgate .must remember 
that the men of Northern Ireland served 
in the British forces in the past two wars 
and were as much involved as people on 
the mainland. Or is his memory short ? 
Would he agree that a minority in any 
other part of the country wishing to 
separate itself from the United Kingdom 
to join with a foreign country should be 
allowed to do so without opposition from 
the central authority ?—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW? _ James Lindsay 


The war for Asia 

Sir —Before The Economist endeavoured 
(April 17 th) to reduce south-east Asia to 
the status of a lowcr-casc geographic 
expression, it should have considered what 
the indigenous peoples themselves might 
think of this attempt to put the clock back 
to the days before the second world war. 
For to argue that it never made much 
sense to separate the Indian region from 
south-east Asia is to reveal a truly pathetic 
ignorance of both geography and history ; 
the Indochinese peninsula, whose nomen¬ 
clature is held to justify the conjunction, 
is in any case only a little more than half 
of Southeast Asia, for there are also the 
island worlds of Indonesia and the Philip¬ 
pines to consider. It would be more logical 
to argue that separation from China is 
unjustified, in view of China's historical 
claims to sovereignty over the whole of 
the coastlands of eastern Asia, and the 
large oversea Chinese populations in the 
countries of the Nanyang. 

Indochina, in any case, is a European 
term designed to serve European ends, and 
significantly, it was an Indian, K. M. Pan- 
nikar, who first argued for recognition of 
Southeast Asia as a region in its own right. 
Perhaps The Economist can be excused 
ignorance of the enormous environmental 
and cultural differences between South and 
Southeast Asia, but surely it ought to be 
familiar with the more obvious economic 
ones. Among the more striking. Southeast 
Asia overall has long been a large food 
surplus area and its interests are threat¬ 
ened by the success of the “ green revolu¬ 
tion " elsewhere ; it has been very success¬ 
ful in raising export earnings, which arc 
very much higher per head than in the 
Indian region, so that a shortage of foreign 
exchange has not had the stultifying effects 
it has had in India ; it contains countries 
whose rate of economic growth has been 
commendable even by the standards of 
Japan ; and part of the credit for the latter 
must be accorded to its large Chinese 
population, the greater part of which 
would certainly like to be treated as indi¬ 
genous and with a local loyalty. Tha>t 
Southeast Asian countries increasingly sec 
themselves as members of a regional com¬ 
munity with common problems is evidenced 
by the interest in regional associations such 
as the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations, and their successful defence of 
an Asean view in the Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and the Far East.—Yours 
faithfully, Donai.d W. Frylr 

University of Hawaii 


Common market 

Sir —As one of the 488 MPs who voted in 
favour of our present application to enter 
the EEC I read your article in the issue of 
May 1 st to see whether that vote of mine 
could still be justified on grounds of 
economic advantage. But in vain. 

The growth rate in the EEC is falling 
seriously. In the case of wfest Germany 
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it has slithered down (0 the incredibly low 
rate of 2.5 percent estimated for this year. 
This is almost bouftd to be less than our 
own. It tells us eloquently enough that the 
EEC has not afyer ’ all. discovered any 
mystique to achieve growth. 

Add to this the certainty that our wage 
costs will rise substantially once wc enter 
(quite apart from the higher price of food, 
social security, taxes and Vat will put up 
wage costs by a significant percentage) and 
then where on earth do we find the 
economic advantages ?—Yours faithfully, 

Richard Body 

House of Commons, London, SWi 

Sir —Parts of your feature “ Britain and 
Europe, the issue of sovereignty" (April 
24th), are sufficiently coherent to be refuted, 
“ The crude answer is that Britain is no 
less an independent power in the common 
market than out, and so in the unlikely 
event of wanting to leave could do so.” 
But Mr Heath said at Harvard in 1967 : 
“ Each member of the community has had 
to make changes in almost every aspect of 
its policy. . . . When a minister reports a 
decision of the Council of Ministers to his 
own Parliament ... he may have to 
announce that his own proposals were out¬ 
voted. ... I do not myself think . . . that 
defence will be excluded." How then could 
we leave when all the levers of power were 
out of our hands, and our soldiers were 
incorporated into a European army which 
could and would be used to enforce the 
union wc were pledged to ? All precedents 
show that this would be so when great 
power and investments were at stake, as 
in the pitiless suppressions of Scotland and 
Ireland and within the new Common¬ 
wealth. And have we forgotten the earlier 
European union of 1940 ? Leviathan is 
young yet, but will grow stronger. You 
quote the white paper: "Directives would 
derive their force from the original 
statute joining Britain to the Six." So much 
for your claim that " a repeal clause would 
neither add to nor subtract from its force," 
which is contradicted even by your own 
words: “ Britain’s much-prized sovereignty 
is limited anyway by . . . pacts.” I do how¬ 
ever agree with your conclusion : “ Only 
governments will ever create the European 
Leviathan."—That is why we demand a 
referendum. — Yours faithfully, W. E. Bell 
London, Nra 

Sir —EEC entry is a trade-off between 
possible economic gains, and certain, non- 
quantifiable but very real, losses. It means 
rule from Brussels on an ever increasing 
number of vital matters for a nation which 
has been independent for many centuries. 
Free movement of labour and capital in an 
area taking in much of the Caribbean, as 
well as the Six and, soon, Greece and 
Turkey, places the continued existence of 
this nation in jeopardy. Limited immigra¬ 
tion has meant, according to the registrar- 
general's figures, that nearly one-quarter 
of all births in 1969 in England 1 and Wales 
wtfre to alien parents : what will unlimited 
immigration mean ? 

Does justice not demand that the people 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Personnel 

Director 

for a major British group which is in 
the forefront of industry throughout 
the world. 

• responsibility covers the entire 
personnel function both in die UK 
and overseas. The emphasis will be on 
the senior management structural and 
resourcing role; manpower planning; 
and, by the application of forward 
looking policies, ensuring continued 
recognition of the importance of the 
human factor in business. 

• broadly based experience in per¬ 
sonnel and general management in 
the top echelon of a large industrial 
enterprise is essential. 

• remuneration negotiable around 
£10,000-could be more to attract 
outstanding attainment. Age prefer¬ 
ably not over 50. 

Write in complete confidence 
to P. K. Brcwin as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Government of 
Western Australia 

Applications ars invited lor tbs position of 

Commissioner 
of Railways 

Responsibilities: Accountable to the Minister for 
Railways for the Management of the Western Australian 
Government Railways system within the terms of the 
Government Railways Act and for achieving the 
objectives set for the Railways by the Minister. 

Qualifications: The successful applicant will have 
tertiary qualifications in a discipline that has relevance 
to railway management. He will have had an outstanding 
record at executive level in the railway or related 
transport industries. He will have a sound knowledge 
of modern business methods employed in such 
industries. He will be a dynamic leader and Innovator 
eble to supervise and motivate a large and competent 
staff, and develop excellent relations with railway 
customers and the public generally. 

Appointment: Initial appointment for a period not 
exceeding seven years. Thereafter thp Commissioner 
may be reappointed for further terms. The successful 
applicant will take up his appointment at the end of 
July, 1971. 

Remuneration : Present salary is $19,610 per annum. 
Superannuation and annual Long Service and sick leave 
in accordance with railway officers' conditions. 
Reasonable transport and removal expenses allowed. 
Appointment subject to passing medical examination. 

Requests for further information end applications 
setting out qualifications end experience in detail should 
be addressed to: 

The Chairman, 

The Public Service Board, 

32 St. George's Terrace, 

Perth, Western Australia 6000 

Applications will close on May 24,1971. 
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of this country decide on whether they 
wish to trade their independence and 
existence for economic gains by voting, in 
a referendum, just as the people of our 
fellow-applicants, Norway, Ireland and 
probably Denmark, will vote ? Surely we 
have as much right to a say as they have ? 
—Yours faithfully, G. J. A. Stern 

London, N 6 


Keynes 

Sir —-May I refer your reviewer of Keynes’s 
works (April 24th) to “The Carthaginian 
Peace, or the Economic Consequences of 
Mr Keynes,” by Etienne Mantoux ? It 
demonstrates that Keynes got the statistics 
all wrong in his notorious pamphlet on the 
peace, which makes his abuse of the peace¬ 
makers even nastier than it appears at first 
reading. Your reviewer’s instinct to tone 
down his own effusions is far sounder than 
Keynes’s arrogance which, justly but tragi¬ 
cally, excluded him from influence for so 
long. I suggest that it is a grave mistake to 
identify cleverness with wisdom, as your 
reviewer seems to do.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge Hugh Brogan 

Spelling 

Sm—When I first wrote to you (January 
16th) on the subject of spelling reform, 
I had hoped to make a point subtly, if 
humorously, and leave it at that. Subse¬ 
quent correspondence, however, prompts 
me to attempt a more straightforward 
explanation. 

Behind all attempts at phonetic spelling 
lies the fundamental misconception that 
there is a close relationship between spoken 
and written language. There is no such 
relationship, and one of the most signifi¬ 
cant advances in the science of linguistics 
was de Saussure’s realisation of this. Spoken 
languages existed for many thousands of 
years before the invention of writing, and 
a numerical majority of languages spoken 
in the world today has no written form. 
The conventions of speech differ greatly 
from those of writing, as linguists and 
novelists know. Moreover, written language 
tends to be static, while speech is subject 
to rapid change and varies from individual 
to individual. To regard spelling as a 
method of recording actual speech is, 
therefore, entirely fallacious. For a person 
familiar with a language, the written 
word is a symbol which calls to mind the 
concept delineated by that word, as 
research into the mechanics of reading has 
shown. Only rarely is it necessary to 
M sound out 1 ’ a word, using spelling as a 
guide. 

Attempts at orthographic reform based 
on phonetics are doomed to failure, or at 
best to the production of such generally 
unacceptable gibberish as was illustrated 
in my previous letter. It is impossible to 
produce a useful phonetic spelling without 
standard pronunciation; the only case in 
which a notable degree of success has been 
achieved is in Russian, a language signifi¬ 
cantly devoid of dialect. 

English is the most widely spoken 


language in the world, and the variety of 
its pronunciation is enormous. It would 
be utterly impossible to produce a 
phonetic script capable of being used by 
Americans, Africans, Indians, Chinese, not 
to mention the incomprehensible inhabi¬ 
tants of Belfast, Glasgow, Liverpool or 
Tyneside. The acceptance of a standard 
pronunciation by these groups would be 
equally improbable. The British often for¬ 
get that they are a minority in the English- 
speaking world, and that so-called 
“ standard English ” is probably spoken by 
less than 1 per cent of native English 
speakers. 

Your correspondents (with certain not¬ 
able exceptions !) have, in general, prodded 
the edges of the problem without coming 
to grips with reality, which is that we 
have evolved a symbolic representation of 
our language bearing so little resemblance 
to any particular pronunciation as to be 
acceptable to all. This representation is, 
therefore, extremely flexible; it is also 
capable of accepting a considerable margin 
of error; it is neutral and yet still sound- 
linked—all of which seem to me to be very 
good reasons for letting well alone.— 
Yours faithfully, M. J. Shields 

J arrow, Co Durham 


A real incomes policy 

Sm—Many of the readers of The 
Economist will be familiar with this dia¬ 
gram (fig 1). It represents the Keynesian 
version of the excess saving theory of 
unemployment in the absence of monetary 
factors. The equilibrium level of income 
and employment (OE) occurs when aggre¬ 
gate demand (dd) equals supply (OA-AB). 

There is a simple modification of this 
analysis which is an aid to the under¬ 
standing of demand pull inflation. Suppose 
that, owing to turnover and the difficulty 
of matching supply to demand in the 
labour force, the maximum supply of out¬ 
put falls increasingly below the level of 
a ££T c gate demand which calls it forth as 
full employment is approached, as shown 
by the schedule OG-CG in fig 2. The 
equilibrium level of income and employ¬ 
ment again occurs at the point of inter¬ 
section of the aggregate demand and 
supply schedules. But aggregate demand 
may now exceed supply at this point, as 
happens in the case shown, where the 
amount HI measures the inflationary pres¬ 
sure in the position of equilibrium. If 
supply behaves in the way shown, it is, 
clearly, only possible for the authorities to 
remove demand pull inflation altogether 
by creating unemployment. On the other 
hand, the lower is the equilibrium level of 



unemployment the greater must excess 
demand be.—Yours faithfully, 

University of Essex Neil F. Laino 

London airport 

Sir —I refer to your thoughtless and insensi¬ 
tive remarks (May 1st) re the third London 
airport and the effect of aircraft noise 
from the present string of airports around 
the capital on the populace. You talk 
scathingly of a “ pressure group ” in the 
present Heathrow noise-shadow (a group 
of a million or more people !) and suggest 
that those who wish it should each be 
bought out and rehoused elsewhere. Are 
you, I wonder, going to extend the same 
facility to those in Windsor and similar 
places as badly affected (and which will be 
considerably more so if another runway 
were to be constructed at Heathrow)? And 
to those around Gatwick—a few more 
thousands there I imagine, particularly if 
a second full-size runway were to be built 
as you, quite blandly, advocate ? And those 
near to Stansted! and Luton, increasingly 
afflicted day and night ? Many of these 
people presumably settled in the latter 
areas 15 to 20 years ago deliberately, 
because they were then reasonably quiet, 
and don’t want to have to move; why 
should they ? 

I would have thought we wanted a 
coastal airport, and as fast as possible, to 
relieve present discomfort if nothing else. 
Allowing Heathrow and its family of 
overspill airports to grow up haphazardly 
in the way they have was a major disaster : 
Mapli'ii (Foulness) will be the first planned, 
custom-built airport we’ve had 1 . It would 
be interesting to know the current cost to 
the country of aircraft noise in loss of 
efficiency—and in unquantifiable things 
such as reasonable peace and relaxation 
outdoors as well as in—taken over a full 
year.—Yours faithfully, B. Davis 

London, N12 


ETU Quartery Economic Kevlaw Service 
Every quarter, 70 reviews cover 100 countries 

BILGIUM, 

LUXEMBURG 

Fears that the changeover to VAT 
in Belgium would lead to heavy price 
rises have so far proved groundless; but 
the rate of wage inflation is still 
causing concern. This quarter’s review 
appraises the economic climate in 
both countries. 

An annual subscription to one review 
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The 

helpful 

bank. 


lb get a start in Canada you need 
the help of our hank on taxes, labour, 
government guidelines, economic 
facts, and other pertinent information. 
Write today (on 
your letterhead) 
for your free copy 
of “Businessman's 
Canada”.aiul 



see how helpful 
it can be. 



ASSETS EXCEED 
ELEVEN BILLION DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


London: 6 Loth bury, EC2. 01-606 6633 

2 Cockspur St.. SW1. 01-920 7921 
Peril: 3 rue^cribe, 7420240 

Regional Representatives ip Brussels and Frankfurt. 
Headbffice: Place Ville Marie. Montreal. Over 1300 offices in 
Canada and around the world. 


Canada’s 

International 

Bank 
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Sea View? Casa Blanca? 


Advertise your really big properties Chez Nous 

The Economist Telephone J. E. J. Johnson 01-930 5155 
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Dodwdl 

know 

worid 

markets 


like the back of their hand 



established 1858 


Instinctive familiarity with a market comes naturally 
to Dodwell — after all, their resident organisations in 
most of the world's major trading areas have long 
experience in handling internationally famous products. 
To this depth of understanding add the most advanced 
research and merchandising techniques, and you know 
that your world trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 

DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

AUSTRALIA - CANADA • MONO KONG - INDIA • JAPAN • KBNYA • SINGAPORE 
TAIWAN - TANZANIA • UGANDA' UNITED KINGDOM - U.S.A. • WEST GERMANY 
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Who's for floating ? 


The turmoil which settled upon the foreign exchange 
markets this week is not a grave crisis, and it will need 
more than the normal incompetence in the banking 
profession and national exchequers to turn it into one. 
It will be appalling if the muddle is allowed to impede 
anything, important, like Britain’s negotiations with the 
European Economic Community in Brussels next week. 
But it obviously could do (see page 13 ), and it is infuriat¬ 
ing that such ills arise mainly because so many monetary 
authorities continue to use such silly mumbo-jumbo in 
order to hide the simple truths about exchange rates from 
ordinary people and from themselves. 

The simple truths about exchange rates are: 

( 1 ) The only maintainable rate of exchange for any 
currency is the rate that traders around the world arc 
unconstrainedly willing to pay for it. If the supply 
of any currency or commodity (whether a dollar or 
butter) exceeds the demand for it, then the price of that 
currency or commodity (whether a dollar or butter) will 
eventually fall. 

( 2 ) It is therefore not courageously orthodox to say 
that world trade must be based on a firm pattern of 
rigidly fixed exchange rates. It is by now actually 
dishonest to pretend that it can be. The real alternatives 
are between (a) a freely floating system where exchange 
rates would change from moment to moment (as, say, 
stock market prices do), or (b) a moderately cushioned 
system, such as exists for the retail price of butter 
and most other things in big stores, under which a rate 
of $ 2.40 to the £ can be expected to stay for a few 
months or years but will certainly move up or down 
when supply and demand make it plain that it has simply 
got to. There are grounds for believing that the better 
method for exchange, rates would be a system approxi¬ 
mating fairly closely to (a), but what we have in fact now 
got is a system approximating to (b). It still ought to work 
all right, provided nobody tries to resist economic facts 


for too long. 

( 3 ) There are three main authorities or organisations 
who like to resist facts. The resister for which 
there can be most sympathy is the International 
Monetary Fund, which thinks that countries in balance- 
of-payments deficit should first come to borrow from it 
and be told to follow economic policies of which the IMF 
approves ; it believes that if it becomes too easy to change 
exchange rates, then an important weapon of IMF- 
inflicted discipline will be lost. There used to be some 
reason to support this argument, but in the past five years 
it has now been decisively proven to be wrong. 
The second opponents of more flexible exchange rates 
tend to be banks in the foreign exchange market, who 
say that a more freely floating market would be chaos ; 
this means that they would have to do more work. The 
third sort of opposition comes from politicians who some¬ 
how come to equate national pride with particular rates 
of exchange ; Mr Wilson used to talk about “ the strength 
of sterling on which the strength of Britain depends.” 

( 4 ) Between about 1962 and 1967 it was quite clear 
that sterling was overvalued, but the policy of successive 
British governments was to pretend (except at election 
times) that this could be ignored if we imposed sufficiently 
stem squeezes at home. This merely meant that the 
devaluation came only after we had borrowed a lot of 
other people’s money. 

( 5 ) After sterling’s devaluation in 1967 , it was clear 
that some other currency would take on the role of 
bottom dog, probably either the dollar (which at that 
time most people measured in terms of gold) or the 
French franc. The initial trouble with the dollar was 
averted simply in the spring of 1968 by allowing the 
free market price of gold to float ; some people said 
that this would wildly encourage speculation, but it 
naturally caused it to die down. The next layer of 
problems was met by the devaluation of the French franc 
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during the summer holidays in 1969, and the upvaluation 
of the D-mark shortly afterwards ; the D-mark found its 
new level after a brief period of floating, which worked 
so well that it became likely that this sensible method 
would be used in future “ crises ” that were caused by 
exchequers’ preferences for resisting market forces for 
a bit too long. 

(6) After these French and German moves in 1969, 
there was a temporary period of “ stability.” But, 
since economic conditions do not stand still, it was obvious 
that some new bottom dog currency would soon 
reappear ; and it was probable that it would be the 
American dollar. In preparation for this, Canada wisely 
floated its own dollar in June, 1970 ; the IMF was 
very cross about this, and some critics said the move 
would cause chaos—which it hasn’t done. 

(7) While sterling had been the main overvalued 
currency, Britain had tried to obey the IMF by disinflating 
at home ; this was supposed to be the orthodox penitent’s 
role, even though it might help to spread disinflation 
abroad. Now that the dollar is the main overvalued cur¬ 
rency, however, the Nixon Administration has no intention 
of pleasing the IMF by abandoning its desirable economic 
(and inevitable electoral) objective of re-expanding 
America’s sluggish economy. Accordingly, its easy money 
policies have helped to push Eurodollar interest rates 
below the domestic borrowing rates in some countries 
with strong currencies (such as Germany), so that 
businessmen in the latter have started to borrow dollars 
en masse. This means that the dollar’s overvaluation is 
not acting as a disciplinary factor helping to curb 
America’s inflation, but as an anti-disciplinary factor 
helping to spur inflation in strong-currency countries. 
It is very difficult for the IMF to say that this is a 
desirable consequence of sticking rigidly to a wrong 
pattern of exchange rates. Poor Germany, where price 
inflation has already risen to the most unGcrmanic annual 
rate of 4! per cent, has seen its internal money supply 
swell incontinently as some $2 billion have poured in 
during only three days. On Wednesday, the Germans 
announced that they were closing their exchange markets 
until after the weekend and would take no more dollars 
in. Some of the countries that might upvalue with 
Germany (Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, though not 
yet the obviously undervalued Japan) have done the 
same thing. 

(8) There now seem to be four possible courses ahead. 
First, Germany could try to impose capital controls 
which were designed to prevent dollars from flowing 
in. Since everybody now knows that there will eventually 
be some further rise in the mark-dollar rate, these would 
not work for long. 

(9) Secondly, Germany might upvalue the D-mark to 
a new and higher: [feted parity. This might temporarily 
stop the dollars from going to Germany, and divert 
them to going to somewhere else: probably to Switzer¬ 
land. It would also unilaterally raise German export 
prices, even as compared with those of other equally 
undervalued countries (such as Japan). If Germany got 
to its new fixed parity by a temporary and isolated floating, 
the mark would ffflpbably rise by only 2 or 3 per cent. 


This would delay the next “ crisis ” for^only a few months. 

(10) Thirdly, the Germans and the other members of 
the European Six might devise some way of virtually 
forcing a de facto or even de jure devaluation of the 
American dollar via a unilaterally—but only slightly— 
higher dollar price for gold. It has become fashionable 
to say that this would be technically impossible, but that 
is really because the campaign to secure it would greatly 
annoy the Americans ; perversely, such an improvement 
in America's trading opportunities might make the 
American Congress more bitterly protectionist. The fourth 
and most logical solution for the world would be a much 
better one. 

(11) This fourth and logical solution is that there 
should be a period during which the main currencies 
of the world are set free to float. After each had found 
its own level, there might be a return in a few weeks* 
time to some rather more ossified system, but preferably 
not to one where parities are as rigidly fixed even as they 
arc supposed to be now. After a period of floating it is 
probable that the D-mark, Swiss franc, the yen and some 
others would be more expensive in terms of dollars ; the 
French franc and sterling might be little changed from 
their present dollar parities, if at all. This would be to 
everybody’s real economic advantage. The main objection 
to it in Europe—and, indeed, the objection to the much 
likelier step of an isolated floating by Germany—is that 
it would conflict with the two silliest policies in the EEC. 
These are (a) the common agricultural policy, which 
tries to base itself on a common unit of account ; and 
(b) the proposed EEC scheme for monetary unioii, which 
would involve EEC countries in accepting an even 
narrower band of exchange rate fluctuations between their 
currencies than they allow to themselves now, and would 
do so even though vital internal differences in their 
countries will remain (such as differing degrees of trade 
union power). These two policies have always been the 
two parts of the otherwise excellent EEC system that 
would be of some disadvantage to Britain, and it is 
heartening that successive currency “ crises ” are showing 
that they cannot really last in their present form. 

When currency markets have somersaulted into one 
of these periodic states of turmoil, a decisive resort to 
floating by any big country could help to swing the 
whole structure towards the more flexible market 
system that is obviously going to have to come in 
the end. That is why, at the time of the so-called Bonn 
crisis in November, 1968, The Economist recommended 
that Britain should seize the nettle, annoy the IMF and 
unilaterally float sterling itself. One reason for not repeat¬ 
ing that recommendation now is that by now such a step 
would annoy Britain’s negotiating partners in the EEC ; 
it is better that the present common agricultural policy 
and the wrong scheme for monetary union should die of 
their own inconsistencies, rather than that Britain should 
appear to be helping to put in the boot. The other reason 
for not repeating the recommendation is that, anyway, 
the Government would not take a blind piece of notice 
of it. On matters of exchange rate policy, the Bank of 
England and the Treasury both prefer not to entertain 
any original thoughts. 
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Rippon goes again 


And this time he may find the other side, in its own 
strange way, ready to move—if the financial crisis lets it 


A possibly decisive political judgment has been quietly 
made in Paris. President Pompidou finally decided last 
weekend, before the dollar crisis blew up, that at the much 
heralded May meeting which starts in Brussels on Mon¬ 
day he would, by suggesting that compromise is possible, 
test Britain’s will to join the common market. M. Pompi¬ 
dou’s infant decision may yet be deflected by the dollar 
crisis looming between him and Herr Brandt. British 
entry once again depends, in fact, on the so far remark¬ 
able ability of these two men to resolve common market 
crises between them. The fear is that earlier disputes have 
been less severe, and came at times when each man was 
politically stronger in his own country. The hope is that 
M. Pompidou’s own political problems, and even his 
hopes of re-election in 1976, seem suddenly to argue in 
favour of British entry. The dollar crisis itself, and Ger¬ 
many's uncomfortably powerful part in it, once more 
threaten the existence of the common market as it stands 
—farm policy, monetary union and all. Ideally, the com¬ 
mon market should be bigger to survive. So by inflections 
and semantics, by implying that figures will follow, France 
still hopes to make the first move towards compromise 
in Brussels next week. Paris will watch then to see how 
Britain reacts. “ If you do not respond,” is the word in 
Paris, “ it will be a disaster for your cause.” 

To make the best of France’s apparent attempt to open 
the door in Brussels at this difficult moment, Mr Heath 
and his chief negotiator, Mr Geoffrey Rippon, will have 
to act in two places at once : the negotiating room in 
Brussels, and the lobbies at Westminster. It has always 
been doubtful whether the great May meeting could 
come up with any make-or-break solution. But if M. 
Pompidou does go through with his intention to let 
France be more malleable when the Six njeet among 
themselves on Monday, it should not be hard for Mr 
Rippon on Tuesday to inject new spirit into the talks and 
later into Parliament. 

The message Mr Rippon may bring back from Brussels 
next week will not therefore be that all is settled, but that 
Britain is in business again—in business, moreover, with 
men on the other side of the Channel to whom compromise 
is not a foreign word. Nothing has been more damaging 
to British public opinion as a whole, and to the waverers 
in the Labour party in particular, than the impression 
of a cussed France making things difficult in Brussels. 
That this has changed must be proclaimed soon if the 
Government is to tic the waverers down with a vote 
in Parliament before the August recess is reached (see 
page 14). 

By an irony, it has been the awful performance of 
the British public opinion polls (in contrast with the 64 
per cent of Frenchmen in the latest French opinion poll 
who say outright that they want Britain in) which has 


brought President Pompidou to make his move. “ We 
could,” says one Pompidou man, “ have amused our¬ 
selves vastly by manoeuvring the summer away in 
Brussels and watched British support for entry slide down 
to 11 per cent by September.” That the French have 
decided not to do this, and to give the talks an even 
chance of success by July instead, is due to several factors, 
which, if French intentions are to be read aright and made 
the best of, will need to be understood in London. 

They are these. General de Gaulle’s legacy is crumbling 
abroad and worrying his inheritors in France. The dollar 
crisis sets Europe’s financial interest more clearly apart 
from that of the United States, but leaves it more power¬ 
less than before in the face of the dollar deficit. Only a 
bigger Europe, France says, in which Germany does not 
alone play the cards, can hope to deal equally one day with 
Washington. Closer to home, France has suffered (and its 
senior men admit it) a major foreign policy defeat in the 
break with Algeria last month. The disaster might have 
come anyway ; the exclusive oil relationship between 
France and Algeria owed more to gaullist geopolitics than 
to Algeria’s long-range economic interest. But the mis¬ 
fortune has been largely blamed on President Pompidou’s 
own slowness of decision and his reluctance to get person¬ 
ally involved in the negotiations until too late. Now the 
president has seen a similar deadline closing in on him in 
the British affair, and he has decided that his reputation 
as a foreign policymaker cannot stand another failure— 
unless he can later blame it on Mr Heath by arguing that 
he himself did offer a compromise. 

Welcome as a grand success would be to President 
Pompidou just now, it is a minor matter when set against 
another preoccupation over British entry which has only 
recently dawned on him. Professional politician as he is, 
he has started to cast his eye forward to two French 
elections which arc due after the date when Britain hopes 
to join Europe: January 1, 1973. Later in 1973 elections 
to the national assembly will take place in which, unless 
the law-and-order issue once again comes to the rescue 
as it did in 1968, the gaullists will lose heavily. In 1976, 
when the effects of British entry will have started to show, 
President Pompidou will come up for re-election himself. 
In taking a step towards Britain, M. Pompidou therefore 
makes a distinction which he regards as all-important. He 
is looking less to the value of a negotiating success this year 
than to the solid commercial results which British entry 
might bring to France by the time he goes electioneering 
in 1976. To get such results he is willing to compromise. 
To get them at all, in the current state of British politics, 
he knows he must move soon. 

Britain’s gamble—that the political cost of failure would 
begin to be seen in Paris—has started to pay off. The 
question now will be to establish what M. Pompidou needs 
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from the negotiations if they are to reward him during 
his election season after British entry, what he can give 
away without damaging himself or France, and how this 
can be fitted into what Mr Heath must have to satisfy 
Parliament. 

When the Six meet on Monday they will have before 
them an elegant and arcane French brainchild in the 
shape of a document which suggests how to determine 
Britain’s contribution to the community budget during the 
transitional period. This formula will be blessedly free 
of figures. France stands to gain, whatever Britain’s 
contribution to the budget is, and only provided that the 
rules of the common budget (which pays for the farm 
policy out of which France benefits so handsomely) are 
precisely kept. France therefore hopes that, even without 
an agreement on the figures straight away, the formula 
will show how open France now is to figures far below 
what it has been demanding so far. The way will then be 
open for Mr Rippon to raise Britain’s offer to pay 3 per 
cent of the community budget in the first year of the tran¬ 
sition period. Whether the two sides meet on figures next 
week in this particular negotiating morris dance will be 
beside the point. Both sides know that, once started, the 
dance will end on one of the squares between a 7-10 per 
cent British contribution in the first year, progressing up 
steadily thereafter until the end of a five-year to eight- 
year transition period when Britain will be paying 
something over a fifth of the budget. 

For France, much the most important of die other 
issues is its request—meekly accepted by its partners—that 
Britain give a full margin of preference to community 
farm produce from the first year of entry. Britain is 
sticking out formally for a five-year transition period. 
France has spotted that the real prize in Britain is its 
entire market for food, not just for disputed butter and 
sugar. If France’s feedgrain growers, its cauliflower 


growers, fruit producers and a million others can jump 
straight into Britain, M. Pompidou will have done well 
for himself by 1976. Privately both sides know that Britain 
is willing to give the preference point to France if it can 
square its traditional suppliers, concede gracefully and 
get something in return. The something is clearly 
Commonwealth sugar (and the French know it), over 
which on Monday France will make as many compromis¬ 
ing noises as its well financed sugarbeet lobby will let it. 

One major element of the final entry package will 
get nowhere next week. This is what to do for New 
Zealand’s guaranteed exports of butter and cheese to 
Britain. All along France has been tough about New 
Zealand. M. Pompidou wrote unyielding things about 
the problem to Herr Brandt a month ago. A fortnight 
ago he saw New Zealand’s prime minister, Sir Keith 
Holyoake, in Paris. Then too he was tough. Britain must 
open its markets completely to the Six. New Zealand must 
see itself eventually as a third-country outsider like every 
other supplier even if—he hinted—it might be allowed 
a longer transitional period than five years to reach this 
stage. But M. Pompidou also said this: “ If I may venture 
an opinion, and I think maybe I can, Britain should 
settle its own problems with the Six first. New Zealand 
would be more easily settled if left until the end.” Does 
he mean it ? Three men on the other side of the table 
to M. Pompidou have discussed this statement with Sir 
Keith—Mr Rippon, Mr Christopher Soamcs, the British 
ambassador in Paris, and Mr Heath. They sec it as the 
first indication by M. Pompidou that he has at last 
appreciated that New Zealand is the issue which could 
most arouse angry sentiment in Britain. They guess that 
M. Pompidou first wishes to see whether Britain is coming 
in on all the other points, and that once satisfied on 
other counts he will then be ready to make a deal on 
New Zealand. Their guess could be right. 



We have waited ten years 

Mr Rippon has this month and next to get something tangible out of Brussels. 
If he does not, the political chances of getting into Europe will slip away 


Mr Geoffrey Rippon had his usual little chore this 
week: to shrug off the latest public opinion poll on the 
British electorate’s attitude to the common market. This 
one, carried out by the Opinion Research Centre for 
the Sunday Times , showed the percentage in favour of 
joining the EEC dropping from 29 in November to 20 
today. Such figures are hardly surprising, but they are 
none the less damaging for that, for they can only 
encourage those' In Britain and on the continent who 
hope and beHSeve that, given enough time, all but a 
rump of the' most ardent pro-European British politicians 
will talk themselves out of ever wanting to join the 
market/' That belief is too close to the truth for 
comfortp and it cannot be entirely countered by the 
argun^j^i{wluch is equally true, that while the only 


package the pro-marketeers have to sell this country 
is a far from resounding “ if ” no significant movement 
in pro-market opinion can be expected. 

Mr Rippon needs to get things moving in Brussels 
next week, and for good reason. There are still a number 
of people who are sympathetic, or sympathetically 
undecided, about Britain’s entry, who question the 
urgency of getting something concrete out of the 
negotiations before the summer. That is understandable: 
an historic decision should not appear rushed, although 
ten years of thought and endeavour to join would not 
appear rushing to most people. But the suspicions that 
Mr Heath may be trying to “ bounce ” Britain into 
Europe—which is Mr- Wilson’s word—were underlined 
by Mr Wilson’s criticisms in his last major speech on 
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the common market a fortnight ago, in which he attacked 
the Government for substituting haste for prudence. 
Leaving aside the fact that had Mr Wilson been 
returned to power last June he might have attempted 
even greater haste than Mr Heath, the Government has 
to get ertough from the Six to enable a proposition 
to be put before Parliament in July. 

It is not simply a question of getting the vital vote 
in Parliament out of the way before the recess, or 
of fearing the reactions of the party conferences in 
the autumn if too much is still in abeyance. These 
votes are very important; the country cannot, after all, 
join Europe without an affirmative vote in Parliament. 
But such a vote would not be the end of the political 
problem. It may well be that initially Mr Heath will 
have to lead Parliament rather than the country into 
Europe, and then persuade his party conference, a 
sizeable minority of the Labour conference and, 
eventually, the country to follow. That can be done. But 
the major problem is not what Mr Heath does ; it is, 
of course, what Mr Wilson does. 

Few politicians anywhere are prepared to back 
^themselves into a corner from which Uiere is no escape. 

They prefer to leave their options opeyuntil the moment j 
Df decision. Unfortunately, the loi 5 ger the decision is* 
Relayed, the broader and flabbier those options become, 
until in the end they stifle the original resolve. And 
that may be happening to Mr Wilson. In his speeches, 
at least, he seems to find it necessary to pick up every 
little criticism of the common market idea or practice 
which is given a run in the newspapers, and as a result 
his assertion that he is still in favour of entry “ if the 
terms are right ” gets increasingly buried. 

It is perfectly possible that even if, in the end, Mr 
Wilson campaigned against the terms struck in Brussels, 
enough—perhaps 50—Labour MPs would still vote with 
the Government to ensure that a pro-entry resolution 
would be passed in the Commons. And if as many as 
50 do look like voting that way, Mr Wilson will be 
the more reluctant to split his party by taking too strong 
a line against them. But even after some sort of an 
affirmative vote in July—which is the Government’s 
present timetable -there would have to be both an 


enabling bill and another bill of ioo clauses or so 
to make the decision effective. The enabling bill would 
bring the question of sovereignty to the boil and would 
probably be taken on the floor of the Commons ; the 
other bill could go into committee. It is going to be 
a long-drawn-out and tedious political process anyway ; 
if Mr Wilson is in a blocking mood, especially with his 
appointments to the committee, it could prove well nigh 
intolerable. 

But Mr Wilson’s influence is not confined to Parlia¬ 
ment. He is, after Mr Heath, and, perhaps, in certain 
circumstances, before Mr Heath, the most influential 
politician in the country. He certainly could move the 
bulk of Labour’s 12 million voters more effectively than 
anyone else, or any group, in the Labour party ; and 
there can be little doubt that if Mr Wilson could be 
persuaded to join in a measured endorsement of the 
terms for entry the British public opinion polls would 
show a dramatic change. Not the least need for some 
speed in Brussels is, therefore, the desirability to pin 
down Mr Wilson and those! who follow his lead. It 
may be that in order to avoid any open split in his 
party, Mr Wilson will continue to equivocate over the 
terms in Brussels ; but his private view will be important 
both for the way the subsequent argument is conducted 
in the country and for the way that the official 
Opposition reacts to the bills in the autump. 

While the decision remains in doubt the options 
that Mr Wilson will keep open are not simply 
whether to say yes or no to the terms negotiated, but 
to preserve his position if the negotiations break down 
completely once again. The Government cannot afford 
to be outmanoeuvred on that one, and although Mr 
Rippon is playing that hand as skilfully as Mr Wilson, 
the total effect is to stultify debate. The longer that 
debate is delayed, the greater the possibility that the 
pro-European side will lose it by default. No one can 
make great prognostications until there is something to 
go on about the terms. After ten years they ought not 
to be too difficult to discover. It is precisely because, to 
most people, they remain bemusingly obscure that any¬ 
thing that sounds bad can be made to seem credible - 
not only to the country but to the politicians themselves. 



The biggest worry 

The Conservatives are getting increasingly concerned about New 
Zealand's prospects if Britain joins Europe. This is understandable, 
but it is remarkably selfless 


The fate of New Zealand is high, perhaps even highest, 
in the list of private Conservative worries about joining 
the common market. The fate of sterling is arcane ; 
and the fate of the Commonwealth sugar producers is 
probably not going to be too bad anyway because, it 
is a fair guess, the French will not want to be caught 
being beastly to too. many poor, black men. But New 
Zealand is different. There are Conservatives who worry 
greatly about what will happen immediately to the 
British economy, but who recognise that a long-term 


benefit will come, too. But it will not come to New 
Zealand unless or until Europe turns into a net butter 
importer (as it may do in 10-15 years’ time). And where 
Tories hesitate to attack their leaders on what may turn 
out to be good, as well as difficult, for Britain, they have 
a more determined, selfless feeling when it comes to 
3 million pleasant, mildly liberal, very loyal and predo¬ 
minantly white people on the other side of the world. 
What is more, they arc actually efficient people by west 
European dairying standards: why should Mr Heath, 
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of all men, penalise them ? That the New Zealanders 
happen to be rather well off, certainly by British (al¬ 
though not now by German or French) standards, only 
makes that kind of Tory even more protective. 

The New Zealanders feel they are out on the world’s 
longest limb. Australia is over 1,000 miles away, and 
in any other direction they must go at least 6,000 miles 
to reach populous and developed areas where they can 
find big openings for trade. New Zealand has hopes of 
its big aluminium smelter which is just starting production 
near Invercargill, the world’s most southerly city. Cheap 
hydroelectric power makes it well worth hauling alumina 
from Australia to make aluminium that will largely be 
sold to Japan. But there are not many industries that 
favour such a location in New Zealand. 

The New Zealanders are still unchallengeably com¬ 
petitive in livestock products. They have reduced their 
dependence on the British market, selling 64 per cent 
of their exports elsewhere last year as against only 16 
per cent in 1938. But this diversification could have gone 
even faster and farther if they had not run up against 
Japan’s new policy of promoting a tightly protected dairy 
industry, America’s curbs on beef imports, and the 
European common market’s trick of dumping its 
artificially stimulated farm surpluses at artificially low 
prices in markets, including ones around the Pacific, 
where New Zealand is trying to sell. Now, again 
because of artificial barriers, they are threatened with 
the loss of their market in Britain for butter, cheese 
and possibly lamb—three items for which, despite great 
efforts, they have found few takers elsewhere. 

New Zealand looks to Britain to secure terms that 
would give its products a fair amount of access to an 
enlarged European common market. But it can exercise 
very little leverage itself. It can appeal to the bonds 
of sentiment (and not only of kinship ; it can, and does, 
remind France how many New Zealanders lie in war 
cemeteries on French soil 1 ). It can recall that, far from 
living on British generosity, it has given the British 
market cheap food that sold on its merits—and did a 
lot of good to British shipping, banking and insurance 
firms on its way over. It can point out that, however 
high it once stood in the international tables for income 
per head, it now rates well below both Germany and 
France. These are all good arguments ; but they are 
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not bargaining counters. 

When big economic units combine, the small must 
associate. New Zealand now has, in addition to its free 
trade agreement with Australia, links with several Asian 
countries. But these “neighbours” are in fact several 
thousand miles away, in wholly different climatic, 
cultural and economic settings. The country’s natural 
affinities are, in one sense, with Australia and the Pacific 
coast of North America ; in another, with the smaller 
islands of the South Pacific. In the South Pacific world 
New Zealand is itself the biggest fish in a huge but 
almost empty pond ; and in the wider oceanic setting 
it has difficulty in capturing the attention of the distant 
American giant, or for that matter of the Japanese one. 
The Americans may show growing interest in its tourist 
attractions, the Japanese in its minerals, but New 
Zealanders feel this is hardly a substitute for their special 
relationship with Britain and, in important respects, 
with Europe generally. In the mid-1950s, when 65 
per cent of New Zealand’s exports still went to Britain, 
another 20 per cent went to other European markets. 
Now its sales to countries around the Pacific almost 
equal those to Europe. 

New Zealand m as made serious efforts to diversify! 
both its markets ana its export products ; it has assumcc 
new obligations towards new partners both great an<j 
small ; and it has begun to shake up its own established 
ways of thinking. It is not really clear, even on New 
Zealand’s own reckoning, that a further restructuring 
will be very painful. Official figures suggest that, even on 
the worst terms in Brussels, the New Zealanders’ annual 
standard of living might fall by only about £14 per 
head ; spread over a transition period of seven years they 
only have to get more efficient at a rate of about £2 per 
head per year. But the New Zealanders see the much 
more dramatic cut in their export earnings as the real 
worry. They insist that they face the impact of decisions 
reached in antipodean Brussels without being able to 
form a larger bargaining group with similarly placed 
neighbours, or to find (except in Australia) neighbours 
with whom to foster a new trading partnership based on 
true regional affinity. They’re a long way from Tipperary, 
Nagasaki, Diisseldorf and even Singapore. It is this that 
makes the British Government look uneasily over its 
shoulder. 



Yours now, Erich 

The way in which Herr Ulbricht has handed over to 
Herr Honecker spells no good for Willy Brandt 


It takes more wishful thinking than even the British 
are capable of nowadays to believe that the replacement 
of Walter Ulbricht by Erich Honecker opens the way to 
a settlement in Europe. Not that the attempt is not being 
made, by the people who hunt for silver linings in an 
advancing front of cumulo-nimbus. The Russians, it is 
said, would really like a Berlin settlement of the sort the 
west wants, and so far it is only Herr Ulbricht’s east Ger¬ 


many that has prevented them from agreeing to it ; so they 
will welcome the promotion of Herr Honecker into Herr 
Ulbricht’s place—indeed, they may have helped to bring 
it about—because Herr Honecker, tough nut though 
he is, is younger than Herr Ulbricht, and has his future 
to worry about, and so in the end will be more amenable 
to Russian urgings to be reasonable. That is the way the 
hopes are being strung out, but it is not being done with 
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much conviction ; and it is not hard to see why. 

The ageing and visibly tiring Heir Ulbricht was 
to go into semi-retirement some time this 
summer; the date expected in London, until the 
annnnnrfmm t on Monday, was June 1st. And it is only 
semi-retirement : Herr Honecker is very much Herr 
Ulbricht’s sort of man (see page 38), and Herr Ulbricht 
will be staying on as head of state to keep an avuncular 
eye on him. Anyway, Herr Ulbricht waited to make the 
change until after the Russians had spelled out their posi¬ 
tion on Berlin—part of which somebody arranged to get 
published in a Warsaw paper, to make sure it was on the 
record—and until after the Soviet party congress at the 
beginning of April had made it clear that the last thing 
Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin seem to have in mind 
is any change of policy that might upset the delicate 
balance of power in the Soviet world. Herr Ulbricht has 
handed over his party to the man of his choice, at his 
chosen time, and presumably in pursuit of his chosen aims. 

So the change in east Germany looks much less like an 
opening of the door to an east-west agreement than 
another nail in Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik. What the 
Russians are asking for in Berlin amounts to a serious 
weakening of the city’s political links with west Germany, 
and it apparently also includes handing over to east 
Germany the Russians’ formal responsibility for the routes 
which physically connect the city with the west. Neither 
of these things is likely to be accepted by the three western 
powers which are negotiating about Berlin, or by a 
majority in Herr Brandt’s parliament. But since he has said 
that he is not going to ask the Bundestag to ratify the 
treaties he signed with Russia and Poland last year until 
he has got Berlin settled, it looks as if the whole Ostpolitik 
has ground to a halt: the ratification of the treaties, the 
European security conference the communists have been 
calling for, and all the vague prospects of better times to 
come that were supposed to grow like buttercups out of 
the security conference. 


This has been pretty evident for several weeks now. 
Of course, it is true that the Russians led Herr* Brandt to 
believe last August that they would be co-operative about 
Berlin if he signed his non-aggression treaty with them, 
just as the North Vietnamese led President Johnson to 
believe in 1968 that they would come half-way to meet 
him on a peace settlement if he called off the bombing 
of the north. That is a familiar enough negotiating tech- 
nique, especially when you are negotiating with com¬ 
munist countries, and if you are foolish enough to come 
across with your half of the bargain on the strength of a 
nod and a wink you will find yourself where Herr Brandt 
is now. The Russians have pocketed the non-aggression 
treaty—the Russian text of which says that the frontier 
between the two parts of Germany is nyerushimi, meaning 
something very like “ unchangeable ”—and are now 
asking for concessions on Berlin too. That could have 
been foreseen. The point is that the long-term objective 
of the Russians over Berlin is precisely the same as the 
main aim of the east Germans. It is to get east Germany 
accepted as the equal of west Germany, and to detach 


Berlin from the west so that its survival comes to depend 
on east German goodwill. Those two things would amount, 
to a major change in the balance of power in Europe. 

The only thing that would make Russian and east Ger¬ 
man interests diverge—and make Mr Brezhnev want to 
agree to a deal that Herr Honecker would oppose'—would 
be the emergence of some special Soviet interest, which the 
east Germans did not share, sufficient to make the 
Russians drop their long-term objective and let the west 
have its way over Berlin. The difficulty is to see what that 
special Soviet interest could be. 

There was a time when it seemed that the Russians’ 
desire to buy large amounts of western technology, and 
to buy it on credit, might be the answer. But the closer 
people have looked at those proposed technological deals 
-the Kama river lorry factory, the copper refinery, the 
pelletising plant in Siberia—the harder it has become to 
see them as the basis of a deal on Berlin. The Germans 
have told the Russians that they are not going to give 
them any government credit, and that they will have to 
take their luck with ordinary commercial credit. The 
Russians may not like it, but the fact is that their hope 
of buying factories on credit from the west depends on 
whether they can generate a sufficient flow of exports to 
the west—goods the west really wants to buy—to pay 
off the credit on more or less normal commercial teims. 
If they can, the credit will be forthcoming ; if they 
cannot, it will not; and Berlin docs not come into it 
either way. There was also a time when it seemed that 
the Russians might really want to make peace in Europe 
in order to divert some of the military resources tied up 
there to other parts of the world. But they have already 
put a quarter of their army on the frontier with China, 
and seem to have done it without having to modify their 
missile-building programme or their naval expansion. 
They could run into difficulties if their missile talks with 
the Americans fail and they have to spend a lot more on 
their nuclear budget. But as things stand it is unlikely 
that the need for economies in Europe, any more than the 
need for western technology, is enough to make the 
Russians give way on Berlin. 

No doubt the talks between the four ambassadors will 
go on. Given a choice between talking and not talking, 
the diplomats will always prefer to keep some sort of 
conversation going ; they are doing it in Geneva and 
Paris, and they could do it on Berlin. The Russians will 
hope something will happen in Washington or London or 
Paris—a new government, or a change of public opinion 
—that will give them what they want. The west will 
hope for the sudden Russian concession .out of nowhere 
that happened with Austria in 1955. But unless something 
like that comes about it begins to look as if the judgment 
on Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik will be that it was the right 
policy aimed at the wrong Russian government. The 
right Russian government—the one ready for a genuine 
reconciliation with Germany—would have had to be 
willing to live with the effects such a reconciliation would 
have had in eastern Europe. It would have had to be a 
liberalising government. Mr Khrushchev might have beat 
a willing partner for Herr Brandt’s policy. It is increas¬ 
ingly doubtful whether Mr Brezhnev is. 
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Ah, the CIA's at it again 

Dr Castro's Cuba is turning orthodox—in its treatment of dissenting 
intellectuals and, the Russians hope, in its economic policy 


The Cuban revolution has been shedding admirers like 
autumn leaves for the past 12 years. What has happened 
to the poet Heberto Padilla will shake off some of the 
ones who remain. Sr Padilla first ran into trouble in 
1968, when an international jury awarded him a prize 
for a work which mentioned that there were camps for 
political prisoners in Cuba and that unpleasant things 
happened to prisoners. The Cuban government 
objected, and the army’s magazine attacked him ; but, 
perhaps because the jury was an international one and 
foreign writers protested, Sr Padilla’s work was published. 
He himself remained unmolested until, for no apparent 
reason, he was arrested six weeks ago and released on 
April 27th only after signing a public self-criticism in 
which he rejected all his past works and admitted that he 
had played up the worst features of the Cuban revolution 
u to attract attention to himself.” He also accused two 
French writers, who published his criticisms of Cuba, 
of being CIA agents. 

The fact that the two Frenchmen, M. K. S. Karol and 
M. Rene Dumont, have impeccable socialist credentials 
makes the whole self-criticism look an obvious fake ; a 
former close friend of Padilla says it could only have 
been extracted under torture. It used to be said of Cuba 
that at least it allowed more freedom of artistic expression 
than most of the communist countries in Europe. Dr 
Castro has been notably tolerant of abstract art, no 
doubt feeling that it was not worth banning because 
it cannot convey a clear message one way or another. 
But other arts have had to live under censorship for 
years. Now Dr Castro has decided that dissident 
intellectuals cannot be tolerated for the sake of their 
foreign sympathisers. And on May Day he contemp¬ 
tuously dismissed those left-wing writers abroad, including 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Alberto Moravia, who had written to 
him objecting to the treatment of Padilla. “ We reject 
all the pretensions of the mafia of bourgeois intellectuals, 
the pseudo-leftists, their pretensions to became the critical 
conscience of society.” 

Dr Castro has broken off the long honeymoon with 
the intellectual left because it offered only critical 
sympathy, and he wants uncritical support. Why he 
chose to move against Sr Padilla just now is a mystery. 
It may be fanciful to put it down to Russian pressure 
on him to deal with his own local Solzhenitsyn. But it 
is not being too fanciful to detect the Russian hand in 
that part of his May Day speech which suggested the 
introduction of material incentives to beat the problem 
of low productivity. In admitting that this year’s sugar 
harvest was falling behind schedule—the target has had 
to be cut from 7 million to 6| million tons—he hinted 
that Cuba’s uncommonly austere maximum wage might 
have to be raised. And he has made a few other cautious 
moves in the same direction: in December he promised 


that a limited number of refrigerators and other con¬ 
sumer goods would be distributed to exemplary workers. 

Yet even these moves would have been heresy in 
the days of Che Guevara. Dr Castro himself has 
constantly declared his preference for the revolutionary 
man who works without thought of personal gain or 
comfort. He once promised to do away with “ that vile 
intermediary, money.” But since the failure to reach 
last year’s target of 10 million tons of sugar, on which 
he had publicly staked the honour of the revolution, Dr 
Castro has clearly had to do some new thinking. And the 
Russians have been on hand to guide his thoughts towards 
material incentives. It is no coincidence that Mr Baibakov, 
the head of the Soviet central planning office, has been 
in Havana for the past week. The Russians are known 
to regard the Cuban emphasis on “ voluntary ” labour 
as the major cause of the low productivity, absenteeism 
and idleness Dr Castro has bitterly complained about. 
And they have a vested interest in improving Cuba’s 
ability to start repaying its colossal debt to Russia, which 
one estimate puts at more than .$1,500 million. 

The Russians have the necessary leverage ; estimates 
of the number of Russian advisers on the island range 
between 6,000 and 20,000. But money cannot spur the 
Cubans on until there is something worth while to spend 
it on. At present almost everything is rationed, and 
a Cuban’s ration card enables him to buy goods worth 
only 20 pesos a month, which is less than a quarter of 
the value of the minimum wage. It may take a long 
time before there is enough of anything to take it 
off the ration list. Meantime Dr Castro has had to resort 
to tighter discipline to improve productivity. This is 
being done partly through dossiers for each worker, in 
which too many black marks earn a punishment, and 
partly through a tough new absentee law that sends 
offenders off to work camps. 

To revive the sagging morale of the Cubans after last 
summer’s fiasco with the sugar harvest, Dr Castro started 
talking about “ participation.” There were trade union 
elections in November, with a secret ballot and three 
times as many candidates as places to fill. The students 
are soon to hold similar elections. This is a major step 
of liberalisation, even though all the candidates have 
to be “fully identified with the revolution’s aims,” and 
Dr Castro apparently hopes the elections will clear out 
some of the old party hacks who have not had enough 
personal authority to carry out his orders. But he is 
treading on a minefield. He has promised the trade unions 
a national congress in 1972, and a freely elected congress 
could blow up in his face. It could also set off demands 
for a similar congress of the communist party, which has 
not held one since it was formed in 1965. The need to 
set limits to “ participation ”—itself a reaction to econ¬ 
omic failure—may be the explanation of the Padilla affair. 
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10 ways in which the 
Whtes Consultant Contractor Service 
can give youabetter building, 
withahigher value,in less time. 


It cuts out the lengthy and costly competitive-tendering process. 


2 

It gives your Quantity Surveyor the use of our computerised costing 
techniques to gain tighter control over costs than he has ever had before. 

3 

The same computerised estimating techniques enable your Architect 
to compare different materials ana construction methods very fast, 
and to find the most efficient for the job. 

4 

Because Architect, Quantity Surveyor, Engineer and Contractor all 
work as a team from the word go, all problems can be solved at the 
design stage. 

5 

Following from this, efficient pre-contract planning means fewer 
problems on site, and far faster construction. 

6 

It also means a great reduction in maintenance and go-back problems 
after the building has been handed over. 

7 

Because we build and plan very fast, we offset the effects of cost 
inflation—currently running at a staggering 1 % per month. 

8 

Because Wates are very big buyers, we can get our steel and other 
materials at very favourable rates. 

9 

By constructing the hidden parts of the building as efficiently and 
economically as possible, we enable money to be spent where it will 
create the highest possible value. 

10 

Because we commit ourselves to a fixed price at the start of the job, 
and charge no extras, we make very sure we build fast, plan properly, 
and get the building right first time. 


We are not talking about selling you an off-the-peg, stock design 
building. We are talking about working with your professional 
advisers to give you the building you want-as fast and efficiently 
agdt can be done. 

If you’d like to discuss it in more detail, please ring 
Andrew Wates at 01-764 5000,ordrop himalineat 1260 London fid, 
Jffbrbury, London, S.W.16 

^kfces.The Consultant Contractor. 
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New Abbe/Selective 
Investment Bonds: 
what you gain on the swings you 
don’t lose on the roundabout: 


Practically every Bond on the market invests 
exclusively in either PropertyPunds or Equity Funds. 

Some investors prefer Property, some Equity. 

But almost everyone agrees that each has its 
advantages over the other at certain times. 

» 

Now, there is a Bond which is flexible enough 
to adjust itself to these times. 

It’s called the Abbey Selective Investment 
Bond, and it’s issued and managed by Abbey Life 
Assurance, part of the £2400 million International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 

Three factors combine to make this Bond unique. 

First, it gives investors a stake in both the 
Abbey Property Bond Fund and the Abbey Equity 
Bond Fund. 

Secondly, one third of the Abbey Selective 
Investment Bond Fund is available for distribution 
between Abbey Property Bond Fund and Abbey 
Equity Bond Fund, the proportions dependent on 
expert analysis of market conations apd trends.. 


And, thirdly, you have an option to convert the 
entire, underlying investment of your Bond wholly 
into Units of the Abbey-Equity Bond Fund or the 
Abbey Pfoperty Bond Fund. When you convert. 
Abbey Life will not make a deduction in respect of its 
own liability to Capital Gains Tax which would follow 
if an Equity or Property Bond were cashed in for 
re-investment in the other Fund. 

In short. Abbey Selective Investment Bonds 
combine the advantages of Abbey Equity Bonds and 
Abbey Property Bonds, to offer a uniquely attractive 
investment to anyone who wants a secure and grow¬ 
ing stake in both property and equity. 

We will be happy to supply you with full details. 

Abbey Life Assurance 
Company Limited. 

ABBEY LIFE HOUSE, IflO STRAND. LONDON. WC2R 1 Dr. 
TELEPHONE: 01 8366600. 

With so much behind us, it’s no wonder we’re ahead. 



L 


Our jets, 

don’t move any faster. 


Our passengers do. 


Our passengers are a step ahead of the rest. They’re 
taking the lead in the development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent: Africa. 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
Afrique. The only airline with the sire and speed they want. 

Like 84 flights a week. To 34‘African cities. And every 
flight has one thing in common. Efficient, courteous, 
unobtrusive service. 

Which we mean to expand still further. For instance, 
we’re just about to introduce the first three giant DClO’s the 
continent has ever seen. 

At Air Afrique, we can’t afford to hang around. 

Nor can our passengers. 



MR&APRIQUE 


Europe’s biggest coverage of 
Africa In association with UTA 


General sales agents—UT A French Airlines 

LONDON W1VOLX. 177 Piccadilly (01) 403 4881. BIRMINGHAM 3. Rutland House. Edmund Street (021) 236 283) 
GLASGOW C.2.124 St.Vincent Street (041) 2212101. MANCHESTER M2 4JG. 70-76 Cross Street (061) 834 7891 


he day we gave a customer 
some washing machines. 


One of our customers ; 
imports washing machines-into 
Australia. His was one of the 
first ACT Container shipments 
to dock Down-Under. 

On that day, he had this to say:- 
"Before Containers we 
suffered more than 25% loss ' 
through damage. Now, our ACT 
container consignments arrive 
in 100% condition”. 

He went on:- 
We can now unpack 24 


units in half-an-hour. Before 
containers, it took a full day, 
with the same labour force . 
Hardly surprising that he told 
ACT he was "walking on air”. j <. 
We gavethis to our 
Custom^-*; 

1 > A 25% saving on transit 
damage. 

’2. A large saving on labour costs 
.in handling. 

3,;An expected cut-back on 
"insurance bills. 


4. The end of a lot of the import paperwork. 

5. Some veiy happy clients with deliveries 
comfortably met. 

May your feet never touch the ground, 
sir. Give us a ring. Arid name your day. 


Associated Container 
T rans port at ion Ltd. 

136, Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3. Tel: 01-481 2567 


I AMnoai HBOIOM Or«m Daoot Brentwood Road. Oraott. Easax. Tai: 037501*1. Tatax: 27002. MIDLAND REGION Collage Road, Parry Barr, Birmingham B44 BDR. Tal: 021 -356 8531. 

?3BW?1£w?n£QioSrB«tonOock Rold, Ulw3toMM*ochi«MK. 913M t"«: 808423. UVinPOOL OcnN L.n*,Bootl./Llv.roool L20 8NBT.1:081-828 8288. 

t«u«< A 9 MA sub ■pflinM Wakefield Road StourtOh 4 ftltfit 10 Tail 0532 72211*. TeldX: 557330. ICOTTliH REGION Ggrtsharrla Roatf, Garttharrla, Coatbridge, Lanarkshire. 

W3027828tJ£“778B02.^»S* 8 TOM 1 ^kX^^ S^I^«-2t!S7/”»BU»A*^wU»f 8 Htn«y IhMMl. 18-20 North How.nlISM MMt. BT13 2LT. 

T.1. 0238 DMUMW;& Irtah SMm P.ck« Co. Ltd..P.O. Box ISA. 12 North W.H, Dublin 1 T.I: Dublin 41821. T.l.x: 8388. 
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One of the things 
that keeps TWV. 
one step ahead 
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Labour rides high in Scotland 
—the Nationalists also ran 


Labour has every reason to be pleased 
with the results of Tuesday's burgh 
elections in Scotland. It picked up the 
biggest municipal prize available this 
year—Glasgow—and the only other 
sizeable Scottish town which could go 
its way—Dundee. The swing to Labour 
since May, 1970, in a sample of 
marginal wards in the four big Scottish 
cities was 8 per cent. If Labour were 
to do as well in the English and Welsh 
boroughs next week, its haul of seats 
gained would be of the order of 850- 
950. Only a part of this represents 
evidence of Labour progress since the 
last general election, however: an 
apparent swing of 3 per cent since 
May last year and something like 650- 
750 gains in the English and Welsh 
boroughs would roughly equal the 
June, 1970, Tory victory. 

Substantial gains were certain in 
Scotland in a year in which Labour was 
attacking the seats lost to the 
Nationalists in the landslide of 1968. 
Labour certainly hoped to win back 
the total of 84 seats they lost that year 
and marginally to improve their posi¬ 
tion. By Wednesday morning it had 
become clear that they had gained- 
113 seats, the majority of them from 
the Conservatives and their supporters. 
At the same time they nearly annihi¬ 
lated the Scottish Nationalists—all 12 
Nationalist seats m Glasgow went to 
Labour, as did their five seats in 
Edinburgh and their solitary seats in 
Aberdeen and Dundee. In all 52 
Nationalists went down to defeat. 
Their only consolations were that they 
succeeded in holding on to control in 
the new town of Cumbernauld and did 
quite well both »in Stirling and Falkirk. 
A few councillors will .linger on in some 
of the smaller towns and from time 
to time the Nationalists will emerge to 
fight a parliamentary by-election, but 
for the moment at least they have no 


major political significance. 

The Tories, too, took a hard ham¬ 
mering. Not even their most pessimistic 
supporters believed that Labour would 
take 10 scats off them in Glasgow, 
including Cathcart, which had prob¬ 
ably the best Tory organisation in 
Scotland. In Edinburgh Labour 
emerged with seven gains and the posi¬ 
tion, for the first time, as the largest 
party on the council. It will still be 
outgunned by the combined vote of the 
Progressive and Tory groups, but in 
Edinburgh, as in Aberdeen, the air 
was filled with the cries of the stricken 
as right-wing knife went into right- 
wing back. If the Scottish Conservative 
party plan had worked in the elections 
—a plan by which so-called Progressive 
and Moderate councillors were replaced 
by men whose first allegiance was to 
the Tory party—the benefits derived 
might have been worth the consider¬ 
able political price that had to be paid. 
Unfortunately for the Tories, it did 
not. In Edinburgh, where the Tories 
ran 13 candidates, they gained only 
two seats from the Progressives, and 
in Aberdeen, while the leader of the 
new Tory group held his seat, all six 
of his colleagues were defeated, three 
of them by candidates of the non- 
official right-wing organisation. In 
Glasgow, the Progressives and Tories 
remained united until the results were 
declared. Then a number of Progres¬ 
sive councillors announced that they 
were joining the Tories while others 
hinted that their former colleagues 
would be opposed when they stood for 
re-election. 

The political prospect for labour 
in Scotland is obviously very encourag¬ 
ing. Yet Labour, too, faces difficulties. 
The present party leader on Glasgow’s 
city council, Mr John Mains, will 
almost certainly become lord provost 
next year when Sir Donald Liddle 



Mains: tough task ahead 
retires, and he will probably be suc¬ 
ceeded by his highly competent deputy, 
Mr William Gray. Nevertheless the 
quality of Glasgow’s councillors is not, 
to put it as generously as possible, awe¬ 
inspiring, and Mr Mains and Mr Gray 
are going to have a tough task in 
fashioning a city administration which 
will be a credit to the Labour party 
and not, like its predecessor, a painful 
embarrassment. 

It will be far more difficult for 
Labour to make much progress in 
recapturing the English provincial 
town halls next week. Ruling Tory 
majorities are so inflated by the alder- 
manic system, which does not operate 
in Scotland, that control cannot 
mathematically be at issue in most 
English boroughs this year. Our table 
shows that the Conservatives would 
still hold over two-thirds of the 
major town halls even if there was 
an earthquake in votes against them. 

Unless Labour has lost ground since 
last year, three ripe plums will fall into 
its hands: Hull, Newport and Stoke. 
Among the middle-ranking towns, 
Crawley, Dewsbury, Ellesmere Port, 
Mansfield, Wakefield and Warrington 
ought also to go Labour, while 
Doncaster and Nuneaton could fall on 
small pro-Labour swings. But although 
there are half-a-dozen big towns which 
could be captured if local Labour 
parties could manage really massive 
swings in their favour, there is only 
one big provincial city on the edge— 
Manchester, where the whole council is 
up for election this time. 

London’s borough councils are up 
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for complete re-election, too, so that 
in theory any borough could change 
hands. In practice, there is real 
uncertainty about only half a dozen. 
Because the 1968 election was so out 
of the normal political world, it is not 
the most practical starting point for 
measuring the likely 1971 results. It is 
more useful to apply a uniform 20 per 
cent swing to the 1968 Conservative 
and Labour votes in each ward and 
show the council composition that 
would result in each borough. Of 
course, swings are never precisely 
uniform (the 1967-70 GLC swing to 
Labour was much higher in inner 
London) and it is most unlikely that the 
votes cast for the other parties will, 
as this projection assumes, remain 
constant Nevertheless, this projection 
should show up which arc the marginal 
boroughs in 1971. The so per cent 
swing assumed would bring the London 
boroughs very approximately to the 
division of public opinion of June 18, 
1970. 

In addition to the four boroughs 
which remained faithful to Labour in 
1968, there are another twelve which 
Labour should be able to count on— 
the group in the table running from 
Hackney to Hillingdon. It will be a 
good result for the local Tories if, in 
any of these boroughs, they run Labour 
even to a close finish, for the elec¬ 
toral system looks like ensuring that 
some ruling Tory groups will be wiped 
out or reduced to mere handfuls of 
councillors. There are ten boroughs, 
the bottom group in the table, which 
should stay Conservative come what 
may. Here indeed the main interest 
could be the fortunes of the Liberal and 
Ratepayers 4 or Residents’ Association 
candidates ; the table shows how a 
number of them could win simply 
through Tory votes going to Labour 
and many more of each could win if 
the big swing since 1968 went to the 
leading anti-Tory candidate - in each 
ward. 

But the main interest in the London 
lx>roughs should centre on the third 
group of six boroughs—Bexley, Brent, 
Ealing, Enfield, Havering and Merton. 
All are suburban, with a good mixture 
of middle-class and council estates. The 
first four went Labour in the 1964 
borough election^, .(though in Enfield 
that was despite a Tory majority of 
votes) while the strong Hornchurch 
Ratepayers baulked both parties in 
Havering. If cither party is in control 
of most of these six boroughs next 
Friday mining, that party may be 
fairly regarded as the moral victor in 
the Lopdpfrrhprough elections. 


Political control of the big towns 

Cities, boroughs and urban districts in Great Britain outside Greater London with 
a population of over 100,000. 

7 in Labour hands before 1971 local elections (Aberdeen, Gateshead, Norwich, St 
Helens, Sheffield, Swansea and Thurrock) 

3 without an overall majority but with Conservative and allies as the largest group. 
Glasgow Labour gained control this wedk. 

Dundee Labour gained control this week. 

Blackburn Labour need swing of 10.1 % since May, 1970, to take control. 

3 controlled by Conservatives and allies but will be captured by Labour unless there 
is a swing to Conservatives since May, 1970. 

Swing to Conservative needed for 

Labour to fail to take control Conservatives to keep control 
Stoke-on-Trent 10.6% 11.9% 

Hull 8.1% 11.4% 

Newport (Mon) 3.6% 9.6% 

2 controlled by Conservatives with major ward boundary changes this year. 

Approximate swing 
needed for control to 
switch to Labour 

Manchester 1 % 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 11 % 


4 controlled by Conservatives which could be captured by Labour on a pro-Labour 
swing since May, 1970. 

Swing to Labour needed for 


Conservatives to lose control 


Oldham 5.4% 

Birkenhead* 10.3% 

Nottingham 7.6% 

Dudley 11.8% 


'Liberal gains in Birkenhead could upset these figures 


Labour to gain control 
5.5% 

14.4% 

17.5% 

13.4% 


42 controlled by Conservatives and allies which will not change hands this year. 


London Boroughs 1971 


Political 

1968 Council 


If 20% 

swing to Lab 

Borough 

History 

Con 

Lab 

Others 

Con 

Lab 

Others 

Tower Hamlets 

LLLLL 

0 

57 

Com 3 

0 

57 

Com 3 

Barking 

LLLLL 

13 

32 

R 4 

0 

45 

R 4 

Newham 

LLLLL 

6 

30 

R 21, Lib 3 

0 

38 

R 21, Lib 1 

Southwark 

LLLLL 

27 

33 

0 

6 

54 

0 

Hackney 

LLLCL 

31 

27 

Lib 2 

0 

58 

Lib 2 

Islington 

LLLCL 

47 

10 

R 3 

0 

57 

R 3 

Greenwich 

LL=CL 

38 

22 

0 

6 

54 

0 

Hammersmith 

LLCCL 

54 

6 

0 

3 

57 

0 

Camden* t 

LLCCL 

42 

18 

0 

12 

48 

0 

Lewisham 

LLCCL 

44 

16 

0 

16 

44 

0 

Wandsworth 

LLCCL 

48 

12 

0 

17 

43 

0 

Lambeth 

LLCC 3 

57 

3 

0 

22 

38 

0 

Hounslow 

LLCCC 

53 

7 

0 

10 

50 

0 

Waltham Forest 

LLCCC 

44 

4 

0 

15 

33 

0 

Haringey 

LLCCC 

53 

7 

0 

21 

39 

0 

Hillingdon 

LLCCC 

60 

0 

0 

24 

36 

0 

Brent 

LLCCC 

49 

11 

0 

26 

34 

0 

Ealing 

LLCCC 

53 

5 

R 2 

27 

30 

R 3 

Bexley 

LLCCC 

55 

0 

Ind 1 

30 

25 

Ind 1 

Havering 

L=CCC 

35 

7 

R 13 

19 

21 

R 15 

Enfield 

CLCCC 

51 

9 

0 

32 

28 

0 

Merton 

CCCCC 

464*4 

4 

0 

254-3 

26 

0 

Westminster t 

CCCCC 

55 

5 

0 

41 

19 

0 

Harrow 

CCCCC 

56 

0 

0 

36 

20 

0 

Croydon' 

CCCCC 474*11 

1 

Lib 1 

314-9 

17 

Lib 3 

Kingston 

CCCCC 

59 

1 

0 

43 

17 

0 

Sutton 

CCCCC 

41 

7 

R 3 

34 

15 

R 2 

Kensington-Chelsea 

CCCCC 

57 

3 

0 

45 

15 

0 

Redbridge 

CCCCC 

‘ 55 

5 

0 

42 

14 

R 4 

Bromley 

CCCCC 

52 

5 

Lib 3 

39 

12 

Lib 9 

Richmond 

CCCCC 

54 

0 

0 

44 

9 

Lib 1 

Barnet 

CCCCC 

56 

3 

Lib 1 

49 

8 

Lib 3 


Footnotes : The political history column refers to, in order, the 1964 GLC, 1964 borough, 1967 GLC 
1968 borough end 1970 GLC elections. C indicates Conservative victory ; L Labour victory. 
and = indicates split GLC representation or no overall maiority on the borough 


In the " Others " column 'Com indicates Communist, Ind Independent, Lib Liberal, and 
8 Ratepayers or Residents Association. 

In Croydon and Merton the second figure in the Conservative column refers to Conserva¬ 
tive-supported Independents or Ratepayera. 

•Ward boundaries in Camden have been revised since 1968. 

t Removal of the business vote could help Labour in Camden and in Westminster. 
Boroughs in inner London (the old LCC areaj are italicised. 
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Why investment is 
more rewarding in the 
Areas lor Expansion 


Many of the difficulties which 
can restrict expansion in the 
heavily congested areas are 
much less of a problem in 
the Areas for Expansion. 

Here you’ll find labour / 
more readily available, a good 
communications network, 
a wide variety of sites, and in 
addition you can qualify 
for grants. 

Readily available 
labour-including 
skilled labour 
that responds to 
re-training. 

Good communications - 

less congested roads link motorways, 
sea ports, airports and Inter-City 
rail routes. 

Variety of sites-and help in 
finding one really suited to the needs 
of your business. 

Substantial grants - for new 
buildings and for training new 
personnel. Loans can also be arranged 
on moderate terms. 

If expansion is your aim, a . 
look at the Areas for Expansion* 
could be a good business 
move. 


Get the facts from the 



For a confidential discussion of your, 
requirements get in touch with us at 
' ‘Industrial Expansion” at the Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

One of our functions is to give 
industrialists the impartial inform¬ 
ation they need to help them with 
their expansion plans. Filling in the 
coupon is the only initial step you need 
take to get all the facts at your finger 
tips. Why not do it now? Or tele¬ 
phone 01-222 7877 Ext. 3333. 


ft The Areas for Expansion consist 
of the Development Areas, the 
Special Development Areas, the 
Intermediate Areas and Northern 
Ireland. 

Certain areas hitherto designa¬ 
ted as Development Areas have 
now been made Special Develop¬ 
ment Areas and a few new areas have 
been given Intermediate Area status. 


Postto: Industrial Expansion, (E2), 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
1 Victoria Street, London SW1. 

Please send me literature 
describing the benefits available 
in the Areas for Expansion. 


Department of Trade&lndiistry 



Position In Company.... 

Company.--- 

Nature of Business.. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting for 1971 of Barclays 
Bank Limited was held on Monday 26th April 1971 at 
the Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 

Mr. John Thomson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting 
and the Report of the Auditors. 

After a poll had been demanded and taken, the Report 
of the Directors and the Accounts for the year 1970 
were approved. The Chairman explained that the 
Board had paid on 24th March 1971 second interim 
dividends of 8i per cent on the Ordinary stock and of 
10 per cent on the Staff stock in order that Stock¬ 
holders would receive their dividends without undue 
delay notwithstanding the postal strike. Accordingly 
no final dividends were recommended. 

After polls had been demanded and taken:— 

(i) Special Resolutions as set out in the Notice of 
Meeting were passed for the following purposes: 

(a) to alter the Memorandum of Association of 
the Company by substituting a new Objects 
Clause for the existing Objects Clause 

(b) to adopt new Articles of Association in sub¬ 
stitution for the existing Articles of Associa¬ 
tion of the Company. 

(ii) the retiring Directors were re-elected and other 
ordinary business was transacted. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Staff, proposed by Mr. A. L. 
Grant and seconded by Mr. H. E. Darvill, was carried. 
Mr. D. E. Wilde (a General Manager) responded. 

Sir Hector McNeil, C.B.E. expressed the Stockholders' 
thanks to the Chairman for presiding at the Meeting. 

at 
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General Accident 
poised for 
further recovery 

The eighty-fifth Annual General Meeting will be held 
on 26th May, 1971 at Perth. The following is an extract 
from the Address by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Polwarth, T.D., D.L., C.A. 

RESULTS AND ACCOUNTS 

There has been a welcome recovery in the overall results for 1970 
compared with those for 1969, our most difficult year on record. 
Profits before taxation increased from £3,106,000 to £7,356,000, 
the principal items involved being: 

(1) An increase in investment income of £1,494,000 (approximately 
11%) to £15,282,000, again achieved after further reducing the 
amount borrowed from our banks: the charge for interest on short 
term loans was down by £96j000. 

(2) A reduction in the underwriting loss from £9,390,000 to 
£5,887,000, mainly due to improved experience in the United States 
of America. Elsewhere progress was made in some territories and 
ground was lost in others, the balance resulting in a small gain. 
The United Kingdom results show only a marginal improvement 
on those for 1969. 

(3) A reduction in the shareholders' long-term profits from £1,776,000 
to £1,159,000. As explained last year, the amount credited in 1969 
was inflated by special circumstances and shareholders were warned 
not to expect the repetition of such a figure this year. The 1970 
credit includes £300,000, being the surplus on the annual valuation 
of The English Insurance Company Limited, carried out on 31st 
December 1970, and £800.000, being one half of the estimated 
surplus arising from the 1969/70 biennial valuation of the Yorkshire 
General Life Assurance Company Limited. 

(4) An increase lit the charge for Staff and Widows Pension Funds 

of £344.000. This is partly due to the increased salary rales intro 
duccd last July, and also to certain fundamental changes in the 
conditions of the Staff Pension Scheme of The Yorkshire Insurance 
Company Limited. The apparent reduction in Expenses merely 
reflects a change in practice, a higher proportion of these now being 
carried in the Underwriting Accounts. 

After tax and minority interests the profit for the year available 
to the shareholders amounts to £6,715,000, compared with 
£3,616,000 for 1969. 

GENERAL 

The United Stales and the United Kingdom, providing 49% and 
31% respectively of our non-life premium income, are the backbone 
of our business, important though our other territories are to us. 
Since my report a year ago we have seen a most welcome turnround 
in our fortunes in the U.S. The motor rating increases of late 1969 
and early 1970 played their part in this recovery. In the U K. the 
scene has been dominated by cost inflation, but there have recently 
been substantial increases in premium rates, and the experience we 
have enjoyed in the U.S. could be repeated in the U.K. 

Quite apart from these increases on both sides of the Atlantic 
and elsewhere, we are constantly seeking better methods of control 
of the costs of damage repairs, which account for so much of our 
outgoings. 

We are much nearer now to unified control of our U.K. organisa¬ 
tion, and full integration of branches should be completed within 
the next 18 months. The rating structure both for Are and accident 
business is approaching a stage where we can confidently expect 
a profit on underwriting, subject always to the achievement, both 
in the U.K. and elsewhere, of a reasonable degree of economic and 
financial stability. 


fiSSEEDv 

General Accident Rrt &Life Assurance Corporation Limited 
Warid Headquarters General Buildings, fatly Scotland 
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Handicapped. 

All the lonely 
people _ 

In Britain, a 65-year-old Oman can 
expect, without allowing or further 
advances in medicine, to ve another 
15 years. Even a man^an expect 
another ten years of ife. In a 
report published this veek,* the 
Government Social Suny estimates 
that more than one in tezof those over 
this age is so imp.red as to 
be appreciably handapped. Its 
researchers distinguish! between 
physical impairment—rraning, say, a 
defective or missing liir—and handi¬ 
cap—meaning a scriou disadvantage 
resulting from the imjurment. They 
calculated the total nuiner of impaired 
people at 3 million, <’ whom about 
if million were reckoed to be 65 or 
older. But the Govesment’s statisti¬ 
cians are not out to prvide intimations 
of mortality. Their tw-volume report, 
based on a posil survey of 
nearly 250,000 people of whom 16,000 
were then interviewd, justifies itself 
in one statement : m estimate that 
there are 110,000 hadicapped people 
living alone and reeiving no welfare 
services whatsoever, 

A survey of hndicapped people 
living at home xas badly needed 
because so little is Known about their 
numbers and the help they receive. 
The report confiro this; some 30 per 
cent of the handiapped had seen no 
doctor for three ipnths ; only 17 per 
cent even of the nost severely handi¬ 
capped were on the local authority 
register. The censs is incurious on this 
subject. As so ofcn, much of the real 
interest in the .urvey comes in the 
details—of a polo victim living alone 
who cannot rrvve but whose only 
complaint was fiat the early hour at 
which he was biped to bed interfered 
with his researci, or of a wife who was 
making such a .iiss over a cut finger at 
the time the aiestionnaire arrived that 
her husbani entered her as 
permanently landkapped. 

But in this case the overall statistics 
really matte; The Chronically Sick 
and DisabledPersons Act requires local 
authorities t> provide, under certain 
stringent coniitions, help—for example, 
adapting hones, providing television or 
telephone—i>r handicapped people. 
In 1968-69, at the time of the survey, 
only one in 20 of the handicapped was 

*Handicappd and Impaired in Great 
Britain. Pars I and II. HMSO. £3.25 
and £2.25. 


living in purpose-built accommodation ; 
one in 20 of the very severely handi¬ 
capped, needing constant help day and 
night, lived alone ; one in eight of the 
housebound living alone had no tele¬ 
phone. From October, the Government 
will be twisting local authorities’ arms 
a little harder by bringing into force 
the first section of the act, which 
requires them to keep a register of 
disabled people and their needs. This 
report should provide a valuable check 
on just how enthusiastically local 
authorities are carrying out the letter 
of the law. 

Cricket _ 

Not like 1970 

The demonstration at Worcester on 
Saturday last week against the Paki¬ 
stani cricketers did not live up to other 
people’s fears of it. It was confined 
to a few hundred supporters of Bangla 
Desh, predominantly Bengali. Almost 
as many police were there, but they 
had a quiet day of it. Neither specta¬ 
tors nor cricketers were disturbed, for 
the demonstrators stayed outside the 
ground, and the whole thing went off 
just as peacefully as the Bengalis said 
it would. For which, on the part of the 
Worcestershire club—although the pos¬ 
sibility of violence obviously kept a lot 
of people away—much relief. 

But east Bengali students have 
promised to mount massive protests 
at the three test matches between 
England and Pakistan : if they were 
to adopt the more militant, disruptive 
tactics adopted last year by the anti- 
Springbok demonstrators, could they 
cause the tour to be called off ? 

It is^easy enough to wreck a game of 
cricket* and, as the 1970 campaign 
showed, it can be a very costly business 
trying to stop the wreckers. But, in 


comparing the present protest with last 
year’s, two important distinctions must 
be made. First, the cause of Bangla 
Desh does not inspire such widespread 
and multiracial support as that of anti¬ 
apartheid. There are only about 80,000 
East Pakistanis in all in Britain and 
only some 10,000 students. They seem 
unlikely to get the backing even of the 
Young Liberals—in this particular form 
of protest at any rate. Nor can they 
look for much sympathy from the 
Government. 

Last year, the Labour government 
had already made known its opposition 
to the South African tour. When, at 
last, the then home secretary, Mr 
Callaghan, asked the Cricket Council 
to call the tour off, he justified his 
request on the ground of “ broad public 
policy.” Few, if any, of the arguments 
he then called to his aid would apply 
now. There is no mass opposition to 
the Pakistani tour ; Britain’s relations 
with other Commonwealth countries 
will not be prejudiced if it goes ahead ; 
it will make no difference, in general, 
to the condition of race relations here. 
The police may well be concerned at 
the possibility of an extra burden, but 
there again the potential size and nature 
of the demos suggest that the police 
will be well able to cope. 

What must make the task of the 
east Bengalis even more difficult is the 
apparent irrelevance of their target. 
They may have substantial reasons for 
making their feelings known about 
what is happening in their homeland, 
but why should the rest of the British 
people join them in their protest 
against the Pakistani cricketers ? The 
anti-Springbok demonstrations were 
directed against racial discrimination in 
sport. So far as is known—despite the 
absence of East Pakistanis—‘the Paki¬ 
stan touring party has been selected on 
merit. 



The cricket season is here again 
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BRITAIN 


Junior ministers 

Hard-up life below the top 


For most MPs the one good thing 
about being a junior minister is the 
faint prospect of becoming a senior 
minister one day. In the life of a 
government, half a dozen parliamentary 
secretaries—or the more grandly 
fitted but equally insignificant under¬ 
secretaries of state—may grasp control 
of a small part of the ministry in which 
they serve. Then they may briefly 
influence events within a limited area 
of public policy. But for the rest, the 
best their stint in the government can 
offer is the brief glory of defending 
decisions taken by their betters, answer¬ 
ing questions in phrases drafted by 
their civil servants and specifically 
approved by their political masters, 
and the apparently endless (though, 
as recent events have proved, occas¬ 
ionally hazardous) signing of letters to 
other MPs. 

They are not even deputy heads of 
the departments in which they serve. 
When the head of a department leaves 
the bridge the parliamentary secre¬ 
tary does not assume command. He 
may share the helm with the perm¬ 
anent secretary, or even have to refer 
important decisions to the minister in 
charge of another department. That is 
specified in the notes prepared for the 
guidance of ministers. The notes also 
remind the new under-secretary that 
he is not and should not be called 
“ one of Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 

For ministers of state (in the 
Wilson government there were 20, 
now there are only 13) life is slightly 
better. They exist, if not in their own 
right, at least on the theoretical appoint- 



Boyie: what rata for tha job ? 


ment of the Queen. As ministers of 
the crown they have enough status— 
if they also have enough character— 
to stand up both to their political 
colleagues and their civil servants. 
What is more they get paid a salary 
which is at any rate related to what 
they might receive in private employ¬ 
ment. 

For the past six years (since the 
Lawrence committee recommended an 
increase in all parliamentary salaries) 
the backbench MP has grossed £3,250 
a year. In theory, £1,250 of that is 
intended to meet his parliamentary 
expenses. In practice, it is part of his 
wages—paid without the production of 
bills and receipts and taxable on the 
same basis as the rest of his pay. Now 
that MPs are paid a £500 annual grant 
towards the cost of hiring a secretary, 
most private members can meet the 
minimum requirements of both their 
constituencies and the House of 
Commons and still have £2,500 left 
to live on. 

Of course, very few of them live 
on it. Being an MP necessitates either 
two houses or incessant hotel bills. It 
ought to involve the assistance of more 
experienced and extensive staff than 
one shorthand -typist. Neither the 
essential accommodation nor the desir¬ 
able research can be properly financed 
from an MP’s normal pay ; so most 
backbenchers have outside jobs. The 
Tory member with no income other 
than his Commons salary is sufficiently 
rare a bird to justify legal conserva¬ 
tion. 

During the last fortnight in June, 
1970, 22 Tory MPs ceased to be back¬ 
benchers and became parliamentary 
secretaries. At once, as required by law, 
they abandoned all other earnirfgs and, 
assuming they had no private fortune, 
tried to feel content on a gross salary 
of £5,000. For most of the 22, an 
increase of £1,750 in their parlia¬ 
mentary pay hardly began to make up 
what they had lost when they resigned 
their directorships or abandoned their 
consultancies and law practices. 

It is from this group of politicians 
—unlucky enough to take a cut in 
earnings in a year when the cost of 
living was rising by 8 per cent—that the 
pressure is now coming for an increase 
in ministers 1 pay. They have also 
given urgency to the setting up of the 
body, under Lord Boyle’s chairman¬ 
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ship, wlch is to review MPs’ and 
ministenpay. During Mr Macmillan’s 
premierap, at least four junior 
ministerseft the government because 
they feltiey could not afford to stay. 
Unless Varies are improved, Mr 
Heath w. be faced with the same 
sort of rdgnations. As he considers 
what publ. opinion will stand and how 
great is thtieed to set a brave example 
of self-resaint, the Prime Minister 
will try \ calculate the type of 
bonus a juior minister receives—or 
could recei\—in lieu of salary. At the 
moment frige benefits arc virtually 
non-existent. 

Ministers < state (who earn £7,375 
a year inclding the parliamentary 
expense allowance) at least have the 
bonus of a ar at their continuous 
disposal—proxlcd it is not used for 
party politica or constituency duties. 
Parliamentary secretaries (with the 
exception of tosc at the Ministry of 
Defence who hve to receive the same 
perks as genens) risk their luck in a 
totally inadcqme car pool. 

Pressure of onstituency work con¬ 
tinues undiminised. The Chancellor of 
the FiXchequer lay be excused from 
local political cores, but an under¬ 
secretary who eglected the people 
whence he cami would be assumed 
to have grown to big for his boots. 
Yet his ministry s prevented by law 
from helping wih his constituency 
work. A minister’s irivate secretary will 
try to reconcile thedemands of family, 
home and governmnt in the planning 
of his master’s weely programme. But 
he will not allow he office typist to 
answer the parliamentary secretary’s 
constituency correspndence. He will 
also keep an accouit of long distance 
phone calls. At the nd of the month, 
or the quarter, the minister will be 
charged for them, together with the 
cost of his morning coffee , arid the 
price of any alcohol he keeps in his 
office for the enter&inment of his 
friends or for persond solace. 

Why then do any ofthem stand it ? 
For some it is the imment of glory 
when the feet are first rested on the 
dispatch box. For othersit is the belief 
that they have moved a least a little 
way towards the top of tie greasy pole. 
Gladstone was once a jmior minister 
at the Board of Trade. Glurchill began 
his career in govemmeit as under¬ 
secretary for the colonie. But there 
will always be a few men <f ability who 
cannot or will not live beow the level 
of their real earning pover. There is 
not so much talent in Paxiament that 
their resignation from the Government 
can be accepted with equaiimity. 


Gilbert Jones spends a lot of time travelling round 
Britain. And like many people, he has long since grown 
heartily tired of living out of an overnight bag, and 
spending soulless evenings chatting to hotel barmen. 

But with BEA Inter-Britain, he finds this sort 
of thing doesn’t happen any more. An early flight to 
(say) Glasgow, Manchester, or Belfast, a full day’s work, 
and an evening flight back home, keeps him-and 
Mrs. Jones - very happy. 


Inter-Britain connects 28 major cities and towns 
in the UK with over 1500 flights every week, in most 
cases offering a very convenient "there-and-back-in- 
a-day” service. 

Take the London-Glasgow route, for example. 65 
minutes’ flying time, or about 21 hours from the West 
London Air Terminal to the centre of Glasgow. 11 
flights each way every weekday. Return tourist fare, £22. 
Non-stop flights by Trident and Vanguard; and Trident 

r - Three will be introduced on the route 

this summer. 

Stay fresh for the day’s work ahead; and fly 
home relaxed and in peace afterwards. 

BEA Inter-Britain: the civilised way to travel. 


There and hack in a day. 


/nter- Britain 
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This announcement is 
sponsored by a leading: 
Australian Bank on behalf 
of businessmen* 


1 Australia is a developed country 
offering plenty of opportunities 
for foreign business and foreign 
investment. 

2 Australia is one of the few 

countries in the world with a good 
industrial relations record. 

3 Australia has limitless mineral 
resources. The rich get richer, and 
in the future Australia’s going to be one 
of the richest countries in the world. 


Australia and New Zealand 
Banking Group, who sponsored 
this advertisement, will help anyone 
who wants to take advantage of 
Australia’s enormous potential; 
help with trade introductions, economic 
reports, questions and answers—in the 
belief that a little help from us now 
could make a lot of difference to your 
business in the future. 



4 


Australia has an abundance of 
space for building factories, for 
building offices and for spreading out 
in the future. 


Australia has a steadily growing 
population. In the future her people 
are going to need more cars, more 
washing machines, more jobs, more 
everything. 

6 Australia is part of the expanding 
Pacific market: Japan, New 
Zealand, the Western Seaboard of the 
United States and the developing 
countries of South-East Asia. 

7 

m Australia is politically stable. 

8 Australians speak your language. 
You’ll be doing business with 
people you can understand. 

9 Australia is a young country. 

She has all the resources, for a 
’ Continuing and increasing prosperity 
f in the future. 


ddBX Bank 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group, 
incorporating A.N.Z. Bank and E.S. & A. Bank, 

71 Comhill, London, EC3V 3PR. 

Tel: 01-623 7111 
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THE WORLD_ International Report 



MaO waits while Chiang watches 

Waiting for Chiang to go and 
the world to change 


The truth is often unmentionable. The 
State Department spokesman, Mr 
Charles Bray, learned this to his cost 
this week when he found Mao Tse- 
tung, Chiang Kai-shek and President 
Nixon all arrayed against him. What 
Mr Bray did was to assert the 
American government’s view on the 
status of Taiwan—that it is “ an 
unsettled question”—and to suggest 
the two likeliest means of settling it : 
by international resolution or through 
direct negotiations between Peking and 
Taipei. The next day, April 29th, 
President Nixon dismissed the idea of 
negotiations as “completely unrealistic,” 
although he did not reject the definition 
of Taiwan’s legal status. The Chinese 
promptly did that for him in very 
plain language. Taiwan, both Peking 
and Taipei insisted, is and always will 
be an inalienable part of China. 

On the face of it, these denials from 
aill aides make the Taiwan problem seem 
as far from solution as ever. They have 
certainly not encouraged the hopes 
that the “ two Chinas ” or M one 
China, one Taiwan” plan advocated 
by Mr Cabot Lodge’s commission last 


week will have any chance of breaking 
the deadlock at the United Nations 
next autumn. But the tone of Peking’s 
reaction may actually raise hopes of 
a peaceful settlement in the long run. 

The most interesting part of the 
statement on Taiwan in Tuesday’s 
People’s Daily was its singularly mild 
peroration. Far from being a threat 
to liberate Taiwan by force, it was 
a bland assertion that time will do the 
job. “The American aggressors will 
have to leave eventually ; it will not 
do if they do not leave. China’s sacred 
territory of Taiwan and the Penghu 
islands must return to the embrace of 
the 'motherland.” 

Mao himself gave another indication 
thait the Chinese are prepared to wait 
it out. In his interview with Edgar 
Snow published in last week’s Life 
magazine, the Chinese leader posed the 
question—why continue the stalemate 
over Taiwan ?—and then answered it: 
Chiang Kai-shek has not yet died. Still, 
Mao would be happy to discuss Taiwan 
and other problems with Mr Nixon. 

It can be argued that Peking only 
means to postpone its armed takeover 


of Taiwan until two major obstacles 
are removed: the American army and 
Chiang Kai-shek. But the recent state¬ 
ments and the ping-pong diplomacy 
suggest another possible interpretation: 
that China’s own thinking is running 
not too far from the State Department 
heresy that the end will come through 
agreement with Taipei. 

Taiwan was not even mentioned in 
Peking's traditional May Day editorial 
this year. There were the flsual jibes 
at the two superpowers and the 
standard anti-imperialist slogans, but 
the militant ones which were coined 
after the Laos invasion in February 
were quite definitely out. Peking’s 
moderate new diplomacy has been 
paralleled by a new moderacy at home. 
But the disorder created by the cultural 
revolution has not been entirely 
straightened out. That could be 
glimpsed in the line-up of Chinese 
officials on the May Day rostrum. Mao 
and Lin Piao did their turn after 
months of seclusion. But there were 
some conspicuous absentees from among 
their inner cirole. And the New China 
News Agency explanation—that all 
absences were due to work or illness— 
will not stop speculation about top-level 
purges. 

Hsieh Fu-chih, the 73-year-old 
minister of security, is a credible 
victim of a non-diplomatic illness ; 
after a year’s absence he was named 
first secretary of Peking’s new party 
committee last month—'though in 
absentia. But the cases of two of the 
top cultural revolutionaries, Chen 
Po-ta and Kang Sheng, are more 
doubtful. As leaders identified with 
discredited radical policies they may 
well have been consigned to a political 
limbo. It is noteworthy that one former 
leader usually regarded as a moderate, 
Chen Yi, reappeared last weekend for 
the first time in 18 months. Mr Chen 
lost his job as foreign minister during 
the cultural revolution but his successor, 
Chi Peng-fei, was not named until last 
month and, even then, he got only 
temporary status. 

This kind of delay is commonplace. 
Only seven ministers out of 33 are 
known to have been appointed since 
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the cultural revolution—four of them 
army officers. Eleven of the Old minis¬ 
ters are still mentioned by name but 
not by title. This means that there 
could l>e as many as 26 ministries that 
are still without chief executives. And 
that would explain why the National 
People’s Congress, first heralded last 
summer, has yet to he convened. 

The other, more important, part of 
Chinas administrative normalisation 
has gone on much faster. Party com¬ 
mittees have been formed in 19 pro¬ 
vinces since the first appeared last 
December. But the going may be 
rougher in some of the ten provinces 
that still have to form committees 
before the Chinese communist party 
celebrates its 50th anniversary on 
July 1st. Until a communist country 
has a nationwide communist party, 
normality must be some way away. 


Japan _ 

Running standing 
still 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

The Japanese have their own way of 
doing things—reacting by little fits and 
starts to the actions of others—and this 
has been the response so far to Peking’s 
ping-pong diplomacy. Both the prime 
minister, Mr Sato, and the foreign 
minister, Mr Aichi, have made friendly- 
sounding noises towards the Chinese but 
they have indicated at the same time 
that no major change in Japanese 
foreign policy lies ahead. There has 
been talk of sending a big Liberal 
Democratic party mission to Peking 
this autumn, but so far the only firm 
decision has been to send a small scout¬ 
ing party this summer. 

Above all, the Japanese do not want 
to be left behind by the Americans 
and they are anxious to be seen to be 
doing something. But neither the con¬ 
tent of the debate over relations with 
China nor the lineup of political forces 
on this issue has shifted at all. The big 
question is still whether or not com¬ 
mitments to Taiwan can be abandoned, 
and the general answer seems to be no. 

The ruling conservative party under 
Mr Sato remains officially and firmly 
opposed to any concession to the 
Chinese at this stage. Mr Sato seems 
to have retained his grip on the party 
despite the ma#yMembers of it who 
have joined a parliamentary pressure 
group to promote better relations with 
Peking. These members, together with 
the opposition parties, theoretically 


constitute a parliamentary majority ; 
but they will never end up voting 
together. If there is a strong move 
this autumn to give China a seat in 
the United Nations by a simple 
majority vote, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment may have to do some fast 
thinking. Short of that, it seems 
indisposed to make any move at all. 


The Rogers trip _ 

Rough ride _ 

Mr Rogers’s swing through the Middle 
East will be fruitful only if he can 
convince, and has the authority to 
convince, the Israelis that their special 
relationship with the United States has 
its limits. The American Secretary of 
State has made it clear that he thinks 
that Israel’s present attitude to with¬ 
drawal cannot lead to a peaceful 
settlement. The Israelis have made it 
equally clear that they will not be 
argued out of this posture. The over¬ 
riding question is whether Mr Rogers 
has the power to do more than argue. 

Arabs and Israelis already owe much 
to Mr Rogers. His call last summer for 
a limited ceasefire and indirect 
negotiations brought fighting across the 
Suez canal to an end. In nine months 
of peace, however fretful, the areas of 
Egyptian-Israeli conflict have been 
defined and narrowed. At this point 
the stalemate set - in. In an effort to 
get things moving again, Mr Rogers has 
flung himself once more into the arena, 
this time bodily. After visiting four 
Arab capitals—Riyadh, Amman, Beirut 
and Cairo—he arrived, on Thursday, 
in Israel. The success of his mission 
will hinge on what happens there. 


This is not to suggest that if 
negotiations can be started up again— 
and Dr Jarring has been primed to 
return to New York in mid-May—the 
Egyptians will not be expected to make 
new compromises. They argue that by 
promising, in given conditions, to 
sign a peace treaty, and by accepting 
the principle of an immovable inter¬ 
national force in Sinai, they have gone 
as far as they can. Fortunately, this is 
not true. Egypt still has some negoti¬ 
ating cards up its sleeve—including 
direct (rather than indirect) peace talks 
and the demilitarisation of Sinai. But 
Israel’s definition of withdrawal is the 
real sticking-point. The Security 
Council resolution of November, 1967, 
which Israel has accepted, called for 
withdrawal. Mr Rogers interpreted this 
in his 1969 plan as complete with¬ 
drawal from Sinai and withdrawal 
except for minor frontier changes from 
Jordan. The Americans still stand by 
the principles laid down in this plan : 
the Israelis reject them. 

The apparent irreconcilability of 
these attitudes has encouraged diversion 
towards the so-called partial solution : 
a minor Israeli withdrawal leading to 
the reopening of the Suez canal. There 
are two ways of looking at this. The 
Egyptians, supported in this by the 
Americans, argue that it could be a 
positive first step to a general settle¬ 
ment ; the Israelis insist that it should 
be a totally separate issue. Unless the 
Israelis give way on this principle, the 
idea is a dead duck. It looks pretty 
sick already ; both sides have been 
giving its neck some lethal twists. The 
Israelis stress that the canal should be 
opened at once to all Israeli shipping, 
including, presumably, warships. Mr 
Rogers himself is said to have described 
this demand as premature. And 



Rogers makes friends in Cairo, but the real stog starts in Tel Aviv 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


1970 


Capital and reserves 

Deposits . 

Advances . 

Consolidated Profit after Tax 
—excluding exceptional items 


48m. 
£817m. 
£478m. 


£2,948,000 


"On the same basis and using the same accounting principles I estimate 
that the Group profit for 1969 would have been just over £2.5m. If the 
Enlarged Capital had been available throughout the year 19691 estimate 
that the consolidated profit after tax for that year would have been 
£2.64m. thus, / estimate that there has been a real increase between the 
two years of about £300,000 after tax."—Lord Aldington. 


Distribution of Net Profits after Tax 


—excluding exceptional items 

Asia . 

Africa . 

Mediterranean and Middle East 
United Kingdom and Europe .. 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

39% 

30% 

31% 

24% 

25% 

17% 

11% 

13% 

11% 

12% 

— 

— 

— 

9% 

2% 

44% 

59% 

56% 

56% 

61% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


“The principal purpose of the Group is to provide 
international Banking facilities to our customers 
wherever they may reside.” 

—Lord Aldington, from his annual report to shareholders. 


Changes in 1970.1970 was the first full year in which 
the Bulk has enjoyed additional funds made available 
as a result of the increase of capital in April, 1969, and 
also the first full year during which we have had the 
former Ottoman Bank branches with us. The accounts 
for 1970 are the first accounts which the Bank has 
published on a fully disclosed basis. 

We have been engaged in a radical reorganisation, 
affecting not only our structure but our management 
attitudes also. And at the same time we have taken 
important steps along the road to full integration of the 
banking business. • 

We have . also been engaged during 1970 in making 


more effective the co-operation between ourselves and 
our two friends, Lloyds Bank Ltd. and the First 
National City Bank. 

Merchant Banking Activities. The merchant bank¬ 
ing activities of the Group have grown very sub¬ 
stantially during the year. 

The activities of Wm. Brandt’s Sons & Co. Ltd. have 
included important operations in the company finance 
field, and Euro-currency operations of various kinds. 

Profit and Performance. Quite substantial improve¬ 
ment in the return on your fimds in the course of the 
next few years is well within our grasp without any 
substantial growth in our risk assets. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts are available from the Secretary, 
National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 23 Fenchurch Street, London EC3M 3DD. 

i 'Ja NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS HOLDINGS LIMITED 
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President Sadat, in his May Day 
speech, said thumpingly that Egyptian 
military forces would take over from 
the Israelis on the east bank of the 
canal. If Mr Rogers can wrench a 
compromise out of all this, he will have 
opened the road to a wider settlement. 


Egypt _ 

Sabri out 


Mr Ali Sabri bobbed up and down 
during President Nasser’s time and 
commentators usually placed too much 
significance on his movements. This 
time it is different. President Sadat is 
not the overshadowing figure that 
Nasser was ; he is a politician dealing 
with equals—and rivals. On Sunday 
he dealt with Mr Sabri by dismissing 
him from his post as one of Egypt’s 
two vice-presidents (the other, Mr 
Hussein Shafei, is unflatteringly not 
considered an equal or a rival). 

The one odd thing about the presi¬ 
dent’s action was its timing. To dismiss 
Mr Sabri on the eve of Mr Rogers's 
visit, the first time an American Sec¬ 
retary of State has been to Egypt since 
Mr Dulles went in 1953, was to invite 
the interpretation that it was a pro- 
American and anti-Russian gesture. 
Mr Sabri’s assignments in the past few 
years had involved him closely with 
the Russians and though no marxist— 
Egyptian communists had a rough time 
during his premiership—he was a 
leader of the group that tried to make 
Nasser-type socialism work. But it is 
probable that Mr Sabri was sacked not 
because he got on well with the Rus¬ 
sians or because he was a left-winger 
but because he, like others in the 
nasserist establishment, opposed Presi¬ 
dent Sadat’s free-wheeling activities. 

President Sadat has made himself 
vulnerable to his local opposition in 
two ways. He has stuck to the bid for 
peace, started by Nasser when he 
accepted Mr Rogers’s peace initiative, 
and relied on the Americans to bring it 
off. At the same time, partly to neu¬ 
tralise the criticism that he was letting 
down the Arab cause, he has committed 
Egypt to some form of union with 
Libya and Syria. But the Egyptians 
who believed that he was getting 
nowhere with his peace bid, even if 
they had no alternative proposals, were 
not mollified by plans for a union that 
is bound to create new troubles while 
solving none of the old ones. This, it 
is thought, was Mr Sabri’s point of 
view. If so, the two men could hardly 
coexist. By dismissing him, President 


Sadat has moved farther out on his 
limb; dangerously, if neither the peace 
bid nor the union produces dividends. 

Palestinians _ 

Sitting out lean 
times _ 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

The present strategy of the Palestinian 
commando movement can be summed 
up in one word: survival. So divided 
and demoralised are the Palestinians 
that they are not, for the present, an 
effective factor on the Middle East 
political scene. The after-effects of 
the crushing defeat inflicted on the 
commandos in Amman last September 
arc still working themselves out. Having 
rammed their heads against the 
unyielding wall of the nation-state, 
the Palestinian leaders are avoiding 
new confrontations with Arab govern¬ 
ments. 

In Jordan the commando groups, 
ejected from the towns, are now 
hemmed in by the army in the forested 
hill area around Ajlun. From there 
they are being slowly pushed farther 
north-west with the object of penning 
them into the right-angle formed by 
the confluence of the Jordan and 
Yarmuk rivers. The only hope that 
the commandos could have had of a 
real military recovery from the Sep¬ 
tember debacle lay in having a friendly, 
co-operative Syria in their rear. But 
Syria under General Assad is not that 
sort of country. 

Syria’s attitude towards the com¬ 
mandos’ political leaders operating 
from Damascus and Dera, on the 
Syrian-Jordan frontier, is one of 
tolerant neutrality. In April the 
Syrians, closely following Egypt’s lead, 
went through a brief period of vocal 
support for the Palestinians which 
resulted in skirmishing between 
Jordanians and commandos along the 
Syrian frontier. This was soon 
replaced by the cautious policy worked 
out by General Tlass, Syria’s chief of 
staff, during his recent visit to Amman. 
The Palestinians have been asked not 
to fire into Jordan from Syrian ter¬ 
ritory and the official Syrian radio has 
lectured them on the need for 
“ realism.” 

On the military side the Syrians 
have continued with their dismantling 
of the Syrian-based Saiqa commando 
group. Its budget has been cut to the 
lx>ne, most of its members are still 
in camps in central and northern 
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Syria and the small Saiqa cpntingent 
still permitted to operate in the Golan 
area is doing so under strict Syrian 
control. Many of the commandos from 
Jordan have moved into south 
Lebanon and it is said they brought 
with them a lot of the heavy arms 
they evacuated from Ammin. Though 
under severe restrictions, applied by 
Lebanon and supported by Syria, the 
commandos may have found in 
Lebanon the sanctuary where they can 
sit through the present lean time and 
hope for better things to come. 

Unity in the commando ranks is 
essential for any improvement in their 
present position. But adversity seems 
to have produced more, not less, 
recrimination and division. The latest 
meeting of the Palestinian National 
Council empowered its chairman, the 
commander of the liberation army and 
Mr Arafat to draw up a new charter 
of unity before June. But the three 
men have yet to meet for this purpose. 

In this encircling gloom there are 
still a few elements of hope for the 
Palestinian resistance. Despite setbacks 
the generality of the Palestinian people 
remain firmly committed to the 
resistance movement. The commandos 
are only one section within this move¬ 
ment. It is recognised, especially by 
younger Palestinian activists, that the 
leadership of all the commando groups 
has proved equally ineffective and 
blameworthy. Attempts to install new 
leaders have not so far succeeded but 
that they should have been made at 
all is a promising sign. The present 
commando leaders are pinning their 
hopes on a breakdown of the peace 
negotiations. Outside the ranks of the 
Palestinians, and even within them, 
there are not many people in this area 
who share these desperate hopes. 
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Russians were hoping to continue the 
dismantling of four-power responsibility 
both in Berlin and along the western 
approaches to the city in acknowledge¬ 
ment of the full sovereignty of the 
German Democratic Republic and the 
status of west Berlin as a separate 
political entity. 

The intention peeps out, or UP pro¬ 
perly suspicious minds seems to peep 
out, in a score of places. While the 
western proposal affirms, for example, 
that west Berlin is not a Land of the 
Federal Republic, the Soviet one asserts 
flatly that west Berlin is not a part of 
the Federal Republic. It calls also for 
a much greater severance of west 
Berlin’s political relations with west 
Germany than the west is ready to 
concede, entailing cessation of all 
official acts in Berlin by the federal 
president, chancellor, cabinet and 
parliament ; <no meetings of either 
parliamentary or party committees ; the 
setting up of a single “ organ,” repre¬ 
senting all the federal ministries, that 
in fact would be tantamount to a west 
German embassy ; and the opening of 
a Soviet consulate-general. 

The Soviet document concedes that 
west Berlin should be entitled to con¬ 
sular representation abroad by west 
Germany, but not, apparently, in 
eastern Europe ; and the west Berlin 
senate, it stipulates, must deal directly 
with the east German government, not 
indirectly through Bonn. A further 
cause of western misgiving is that the 
manner and place of sealing Berlin- 
bound trucks at the border are left 
imprecise. 

This interminable wrangling is dis¬ 
appointing, especially to the west 
Berliners themselves. Except for the 
reopening of 20 telephone lines with 
east Berlin (there used to be over 3,000) 
they still see no sign of the modest 
improvements in their cramped situa¬ 
tion for want of which their former 
governing mayor, Willy Brandt,' has 
said he will “ whistle at the treaties ” 
with Moscow and Warsaw. Once again 
there were no permits for them to visit 
relatives in east Berlin at Easter ; nor 
do they expect to get any at Whitsun. 
They have heard that, in response to 
Soviet pressure, U Thant has directed 
that United Nations committees should 
no longer send representatives to attend 
meetings or seminars in west Berlin. 
Some of them have noticed, too, how 
shabby }arge parts of the city have 
become ; private landlords, it seenqs, 
are hesitating to invest in a lick of 
paint for the exterior of fheir darkening 
houses and flats. 

Yet, according to a test of public 
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opinion carried out earlier this year 
on behalf of the west Berlin senate, 68 
per cent of the population were glad 
that the four-power talks were con¬ 
tinuing. Thanks to systematic recruiting 
in the west, another 35,000 workers 
came to take jobs in west Berlin in 
1970 on a long-term basis. At present 
there are more arrivals than departures. 
Yet there are still 78,000 workers too 
few to keep industry and business fully 
employed. 

Spain _ 

Backwoodsmen 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Every spring, on the first Sunday in 
May, there is an explosion of Catholic 
traditionalism in the picturesque little 
town of Estella in Navarra that has 
been a conservative stronghold during 
three civil wars. Last Sunday 14,000- 
odd carlists—monarchists loyal to the 
exiled dynasty of Bourbon-Parma— 
converged on the town and heard 
mass on the nearby summit of Mount 
Montejurra. Presiding over the rally 
were two princesses, Maria Teresa and 
Maria de las Nieves, who had slipped 
across the French border with a 
small bodyguard. The carlists paraded 
banners, cheered a few fiery declara¬ 
tions and ate and drank copiously. In 
the afternoon, since the authorities 
had banned demonstrations in the town 
itself, young militants milled around 
shouting slogans against General 
Franco and his designated successor, 
Don Juan Carlos. 

The carlist movement is a relic of 
Spanish history. In the 1930s, the 
carlists were subsidised hy Mussolini. 
When the civil war broke out in 
1936 the carlists of Navarra provided 
General Franco with one of his two 
principal bases. But soon afterwards 
the carlist pretender Don Alfonso 
Carlos was knocked over by a car in 
Vienna and died without heirs. 
Carlism was suddenly Hamlet without 
the prince. General Franco conducted 
a shotgun wedding between carlism 
and the Falange (Spain’s fascist party) 
and then forgot about the carlists. 

The present carlist pretender, Don 
Xavier Bourbonparme, has' no serious 
claim to the Spanish throne, since 
he is excluded under salic law (the 
observance of which was a foundation 
stone of carlism). But his son, French- 
born Hugo Bourbonparme, aided hy 
the " fortune of his Dutch wife 
and counting on popular apathy 
towards Don Juan Carlos, breathed 
life into carlism by transforming it 


into a movement of small farmers and 
the petty bourgeoisie with deep roots 
in the western Pyrenees. General 
Franco finally decided to expel both 
the son and the father at the end of 
1968, on the ground that they had 
been in contact with marxist groups. 

Since then, multiple splits have 
appeared in the “ traditionalist com¬ 
munion ”—between left and right, 
ultraclericals and Catholic dissenters. 
A wrangle over the control of the 
traditionalist daily El Pensamiento 
Navarro ended with dynamite explo¬ 
sions in the paper’s offices iin Pamplona. 
A group calling itself the “ supreme 
carlist junta ” has demanded political 
freedom and recently claimed that the 
passivity of most Spanish bishops and 
their “ failure to defend Christian 
values ” had made them accomplices 
of a dictatorship. But other carlist 
dignitaries have complained that many 
of the slogans and speeches heard at 
the past two annual rallies are more 
suited to socialists than to the friends 
of the Bourbon-Parmas. 

There is at any rate a negative 
consensus among traditionalists. They 
are opposed to centralism, republican¬ 
ism, Don Juan Carlos and overt 
military rule. They are fond of attack¬ 
ing Opus Dei, although Hugo Bour¬ 
bonparme is sympathetic to the order. 
But the carlists are colourful rather 
than serious. Like the falangists and 
the “ Warriors of Christ the King,” 
they are political backwoodsmen— 
one of those curious survivals in a 
country where history is still an 
obsession. But their continuing 
influence in Navarra is undeniable. 
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... and oil five runners up 

are on Michelin radial tyres 


Recently, "CAR" magazine asked 19 
international experts to nominate 
'The Car of The Year'. The winning 
Citrottn GS is fitted with Michelin 
Radials as original equipment. 

And so are all five runners up. 

Today's most exciting cars are 
designed to run on radials - Michelin 
radials. Cars as different as the Range 
Rover and the Lamborghini P2S0. 

Cars from all over Europe: from 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 

Because ever since Michelin 
introduced radial tyres in 1948, we’ve 
stayed ahead. We pioneered the use of 
supple steel in bracing and 
reinforcing. Today, Michelin radials 
give a 25% mileage advantage over 
ordinary textile-braced radials. 

Michelin congratulete the Winner 
and the runners up. And modestly 
suggest that, even if you don't own 
The Car of The Year, it’s very easy to 
drive on what must be... 
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O CItrobn 08 

The Winner - first, 
on Michelin's "1st 
for thrift” ZX Radial. 

The tyre that 
averages 25% more 
mileage than 
ordinary textile- 
braced radials. And 
performs like a 
winner. 

O CItroinSM. 

A high performance 
car that calls for a 
high performance 
tyre: the Michelin 
XVR. Optimum 
efficiency and 
road-holding at 
high speeds. 

O Lamborghini 
P250. 

Another high 
performance car 
that's fitted with 
Michelin XVR*s. 

Totally reliable 
under the most 
exacting of high 
speed conditions. 


O Range Rover. 

It'll go anywhere - 
and get there, on 
Michelin Xm+s 
Through mud. snow 
and rain, theXiw+s 
can match the 
Range Rover. For 
performance. For 
action For hard 
work 

© Volkswagen K70. 

Fitted, like the 
winning Citroen QS. 
with the winner's 
tyre: the Michelin 
ZX Radial. So even 
if it did come fourth, 
the K70 will still 
come out ”1 st for 
thrift.” 

O Triumph M 8tag w . 

And it's Michelin 
again. The XAS this 
time, with Its 
asymmetric tread, 
to give superb 
handling and 
road holding.To get 
full performance out 
of an exciting 
performance car. 


Like to know more about Michelin Redie/s ? 

Write fore ton colour brochure tot-Michelin Technical Information. 81 Fulham Road. London S. Mr. J. 








Kraftsmanship 

Since when? 


Excuse our grammar. 

But the spirit of the sea is in our veins. 
We love the sea. And we love you. 

You see, history shows thatno man is 
an island. You cannot exist in this 
world without the skills of other men. 
And when it comes to world trade via 
the oceens, we've got the skills, men 

^nrtth^inc . 


In and on which you can import and 
export almost anything. Anywhere. 
On the seven seas. To and from Asia. 
The Par and Near East. North and 
South America. Africa. And right in 
your own backyard. Europe. 
Worldwide "Kraftsmanship. 

Since 1919. 

ThatVuuhan- 


Worldwide T ransportation Consultant 


Kline 

K.WV \S.\KI KM \ Is \M I \, I I IV 


In the UK ft the Continent 
Kawasaki (London) Ltd. 

Office: 17 St. Helen's Piece, London E.C. 3, 
England Cable Address: KAWAKISEN LONDON 
Telephone: 01-588 2251,7808 
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Holland 

Still muddy 

Fourteen parties share the 150 seats 
in the new Dutch lower house, elected 
on April 28th, compared with 11 after 
the elections of 1967 and ten after 
those of 1963. Though there are still 
four separate calvinist parties, the new 
fragmentation has a lay character. One 
of the three new groups is the Middle 
Classes party ; one, the radical PPR, 
is a group that broke off from the 
Catholic party in 1968 and has allied 
itself with Labour; the third, Mr 
Willem Drces’s DS-70, broke with 
Labour last year and is now eyed by 
the outgoing conservative coalition as 
a potential partner that might help 
to make up a new majority. 

The real struggle for power con¬ 
cerns the seven parties which each got 
more than 5 per cent of the vote. 
These are, in their new order of size, 
the Labour, Catholic, Liberal, Anti- 
Re vol utionary, Democracy-66, Christ- 
ian Historical and DS-70 parties. The 
curious thing about a result that 
broadly indicated a shift to the left 
is that the Liberals, who are the true 
conservatives, held their ground while 
their religious allies—the calvinist 
Anti-Revolutionaries and Christian 
Historicals as well as the Catholics— 
all suffered sharp losses, and on the 
other side the gains recorded both by 
Labour and by its radical D-66 allies 
were somewhat eclipsed by the spec¬ 
tacular success, in its first electoral 
test, of Mr Drees’s new party, which 
preaches retrenchment and austerity 
and denounces Labour’s “ new left ” 
tendencies. Small wonder that there 
are already demands for fresh elec¬ 
tions to clarify the situation. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Cheaper if you 
can get it _ 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Husak has announced price cuts 
in Czechoslovakia of between 10 
and 30 per cent for most categories 
of durable consumer goods, ranging 
from clothing and carpets to television 
sets and refrigerators. That looked 
impossible a year or so ago, when the 
economy was creaking in every joint 
because 6f a sizeable trade deficit, mis¬ 
directed investment and sagging pro¬ 
ductivity. The official claim is that 
Czech consumers will save a total of 



Take it or leave it, it's all we stock 


about 1,400 million crowns (more than 
$900 million at the tourist rate) over 
the next year. 

The question is whether this will 
really set the economy on an even 
keel. Private savings deposits have 
piled up at the spectacular rate of 
4.1 per cent of total incomes annually, 
and are now heading towards the 
10,000 million crown mark. After the 
retail price-freeze announced early 
last year there was a shortage of con¬ 
sumer goods in the low and medium 
price-ranges. This led the government 
to exhort industrial enterprises to step 
up their production of cheaper articles, 
with the implicit threat of a decline 
in quality. Prague's leading economic 
journal recently insisted that the infla¬ 
tionary trend had been successfully 
halted, that the domestic market had 
been stabilised through higher produc¬ 
tivity and that the trade deficit was 
shrinking. Industrial production rose 
by 7.9 per cent last year, while incomes 
rose* by 4.9 per cent. 

The party paper Rude Pravo rejects 
the suggestion that the price reduc¬ 
tions, applied to imported and luxury 
items as well, may only amount to 
“ a political gesture by the party and 
government leaders.” Mr Husak has 
clearly set out to persuade the Czechs 
that they have a reason to work. And 
he may have drawn an analogy from 
the recent disturbances in Poland and 
made up his mind to head off possible 
social unrest by giving the consumer 
a better deal. The Slovak paper 
Pravda insists that the price cuts 
amount to something more than “a 
clearance sale ” to get rid of unsellable 
goods. There are signs of increased 
productivity, although the huge stocks 
of high-class French lingerie in Twiggy 
sizes are still unlikely to sell fast in the 
land of the dumpling diet. 


Ceylon 

The war goes 
south 


It does not look as if the insurgency 
in Ceylon has much kick left in it— 
for the moment. At the end of a four- 
day amnesty for rebels on Tuesday, 
the government claimed that 40 rebels 
had been killed and that more than 
1,700 had surrendered. Many of those 
who have given up the fight are being 
kept in a rehabilitation centre on the 
campus of Vidyodaya university, just 
outside Colombo. 

In retrospect, it looks as if the rebels 
felt obliged to jump the gun and make 
a premature uprising as the police 
closed in on them. They succeeded in 
overwhelming some outlying police 
stations and in capturing an undis¬ 
closed number of weapons, which they 
certainly needed badly ; the weapons 
seized by the security forces have been 
fairly primitive (handbombs, crude 
explosives, shotguns and the like). But 
the rebels found little sympathy in the 
towns and were no match for the army. 

All the same, it would be rash to 
conclude that the rebellion is over. 
The Ceylonese banks are sending 
money by helicopter after a rash of 
thefts, and the guerrillas are dug in on 
the plantation country around Kegalle 
and in the southern districts. Every¬ 
thing points to the deep south as the 
final base for the insurgents. The gov¬ 
ernment has re-established control in 
the north-central province and the 
Colombo-Kandy road has been cleared, 
opening up the central province. But 
the army’s advance into the southern 
province has been much more labori¬ 
ous. Elpitiya, Deniyaya and other 
minor towns in the south have been 
retaken, but there is still no report of 
the situation in the Matara and 
Hambantota districts. 

The south has voted consistently for 
left-wing candidates since 1947, and 
many of the leaders of the Janata 
Vimukthi Peramuna, including Mr 
Rohan Wijeweera, hail from this 
region. It is good terrain for guerrillas. 
Lipton’s tea plantations in the central 
hills give way to rice paddies and then 
to thick low jungle as one heads 
toward the coast. But, of course, 
popular sympathy is even more import¬ 
ant than the lie of the land. The 
rebels’ new task will be to proselytise 
harder than before—and the govern¬ 
ment’s riposte will be to try to limber 
up its intelligence services. 

All this poses a lot of political proh- 
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lems for a government that h&s never 
had to cope with a prolonged insur¬ 
gency, and probably never expected to 
have to do so. The people on the left 
of Mrs Bandaranaike’s cabinet will be 
telling her that the revolt began 
because she was too cautious in push¬ 
ing through her programme, and that 
her duty is to outflank those who have 
taken up arms against her. The 
moderates will call for a more prag¬ 
matic approach to the economic crisis, 
and point to the rebellion as an 
example of the cost of toying with 
Utopians. For the moment, fit is not 
clear which lot Mrs Bandaranaike will 
listen to. 

Cambodia 

D6j& vu 

There was something very charac¬ 
teristically Cambodian about the crisis 
that set the intriguers scurrying down 
the corridors of the prime minister's 
bureau in Pnom Penh. Over the past 
two weeks, the game of musical chairs 
has been played to a ragtime rhythm, 
with overnight appointments and 
resignations. At the end of it all, 
General Lon Nol is once again the 
titular head of government, with 
General Sirik Matak as his deputy with 
the new title of “ delegated prime 
minister." It looks as if a triumvirate 
below Sirik Matak will hold the reins 
of power: three deputy premiers are 
likely to be appointed, and they may 
include In Tam, the president of the 
national assembly, and Son Ngoc 
Thanh, the leader of the Khmer Serei. 
On Thursday a cabinet purge was 
expected to sweep away two-thirds of 
the former set of ministers. 

In the course of the past fortnight, 
the office of prime minister was passed 
from hand to hand. At the end of last 
week, Sirik Matak discreetly declined 
to accept a job that would have left 
him more exposed than ever to his 
influential enemies among the generals 
and the intelligentsia. Then Chuop 
Hell, a relatively unknown figure who 
has been the assistant to Cheng Heng, 
the head of state» attempted unsuccess¬ 
fully to form a new government. In 
Tam also tried and failed. 

The nub of the matter is that the 
Cambodians have still not succeeded 
in hammering out a viable political 
compromise over the succession. Since 
his doctors have made it clear that 
Genei^l Lon Nol’s cori^fition will not 
allourilKim to work for more than one 
hotiflQh* ; day, it is clear that his 
reapgdfotinent is at best a means of 
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deferring the looming struggle for the 
Succession, and at worst a measure that 
.will leave Cambodia with only a shaky 
Hand at the helm. The fighting in the 
country is at present limited to low- 
level harassment by the communists, 
and spasmodic attempts by the 
Cambodian army to reopen communi¬ 
cations. The government has had little 
success in driving the enemy back from 
•their positions along Route 4 between 
the capital and the sea. 

North Korea _ 

Revolution 
as Kim does it 

The North Koreans may be the last 
true revolutionary mavericks. Their 
involvement in Ceylon's insurgency, 
which led to their expulsion from 
Colombo last month, was anything but 
a one-shot escapade. It was part of 
a world-wide programme of support 
for guerrilla struggles which in some 
areas outdoes similar operations by 
Moscow and Peking. And the Koreans 
are far less inhibited than either the 
Russians or the Chinese by commit¬ 
ments to conventional diplomacy. 
They have fewer diplomatic partners 
—only 11 non-communist ones—and 
fewer vested interests. In short, they 
have less to lose. 

What do they have to gain ? North 
Korea's campaign, seems fuelled to a 
large extent by the ego of that 
“ genius of revolution,” Kim II Sung. 
The cult of Kim in North Korea today 
far overreaches the diminishing Mao 
cult in China and even challenges it: 
last autumn Kim's eulogists were 
awarding him the very same position 
of pre-eminent marxist theoretician 



They study Kimrstry further afield 
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that the Chinese have long claimed for 
Mao, though, perhaps recognising their 
hubris, they have stopped short of that 
lately. But they keep on proselytising 
for Kim well beyond their borders. 

The Ceylon government has not 
come up with real evidence that the 
North Koreans had given the Ceylonese 
rebels arms, money or military train¬ 
ing. But there is no question that they 
were distributing vast quantities of the 
thoughts of Kim, much of which could 
pass for manuals in guerrilla warfare. 
They had set up over 50 branches of 
so-called Ceylon-Korea friendship 
societies throughout the island and 
these served as distribution centres. 

The North Koreans now have 
“ friendship associations ” in more than 
40 countries, all of which presumably 
perform similar functions. The Indian 
government protested last week that 
a Korean “ house of culture ” in 
suburban Delhi was serving as a centre 
of subversion. In the ten months 
after December, 1969, the North 
Koreans placed 130 advertisements in 
Indian newspapers at a cost of some 
$500,000. The Indian press has also 
accused the North Koreans of inter¬ 
fering openly in India’s recent general 
election by doling out another $500,000 
to candidates receptive to the thoughts 
of Kim. 

Two other Asian countries, Malaysia 
and Indonesia, cracked down on 
Korean propaganda activities some 
time ago. And, just before the Ceylon 
rebellion, the Central African Republic 
expelled its. North Korean embassy 
and is now reported to be prepar¬ 
ing to recognise South Korea. The 
North Koreans have recently lost 
face in Latin America too, and there 
it is for the much more serious offence 
of training and financing Mexican 
guerrillas. 

The training of insurgents b 
probably the most important and cer¬ 
tainly the most dangerous aspect of 
North Korea’s revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme. Since 1966, the Koreans have 
run a dozen training camps for 
foreigners; three in Pyongyang, two 
in Nampo, two in Wonsan and five 
scattered elsewhere which train North 
Koreans as well. Rebels from 25 
countries are said to have been invited 
to Korea for courses lasting between six 
and 18 months ; 1,300 from central 
and south America and 700 from 
Africa. 

The North Koreans also provide 
some military training abroad: their 
embassy in Tanzania has provided 
courses for dissidents from other 
African countries, including Kenya, 
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The Financial Times’ Queen’s Award. 


The FT has become the first 
newspaper to receive the Queen’s Awai 
to Industry. 

We won it for export achievement. 
More overseas businessmen are 


reading the FT, and more of the 
overseas press are taking the FT’s 
syndication services. 

But above all, more companies 
overseas are choosing the FT to 
advertise to Britain and Europe. 


Naturally we’re very nonoured. 

Now everyone knows the valuable 
part that Fleet Street and the agency 
world can play in earning overseas 
revenue. 

It shows that when international 


business wants to talk to the people who 
matter in European business, they do it 
increasingly through the FT. 


The business partner. 
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SIEMENS 

10% Growth 
in turnover forecast 


Turnover and orders received 

16,000 over the past 10 years -1 DM — £0.1138 



1960/61 61/62 62/63 63/64 64/63 63/66 66/67 67/68 68/69 69/70 


After our extraordinary expansion in and turnover at about £1,594 million us to raise prices in many cases, 
recent years, we expect new orders (£1,4*35 million last year). We anticipate that our planned 

during the current year to be At the moment, foreign business expansion of business, strict control 

maintained at last year's high level. continues to account for 40% of the . of costs and further rationalization 

We also expect turnover to increase total. will enable us to achieve satisfactory 

by approximately 10%. Orders in hand increased costs - they are expected profits. We will invest £103 million 

continue to show an upward trend. to rise by about £ 85 million during the present financial year. 

Estimates for the current year place in 1970/71 - will affect our various We currently ht|ve 302,000 employees 

new orders at k £^,708 to £ 1,821 million products in differing ways, compelling on five continents. 

^emensAldiengesdteGhaft 
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Cameroon and Burundi. The Cubans 
paid Pyongyang to send six instructors 
in guerrilla warfare to Cuba two years 
ago and close Cuban-North Korean 
co-operation is thought to be respon¬ 
sible for the large numbers of Latin 
Americans undergoing training in 
Korea. Last month the Chilean news¬ 
paper La Prensa asserted that North 
Korea was a “ principal centre ” for 
training Latin American insurgents. 
The Koreans have also lent strong 
moral and probably material support 
to the Palestinian guerrillas. 

Although the main thrust of North 
Korean activity has been support for 
insurgencies, Pyongyang has also spent 
millions on conventional-seeming aid 
projects like a match factory in Congo- 
Brazzaville, tractors for Mauretania 
and import credits for Syria, Liberia, 
South Yemen and Egypt. Where 
does the money come from ? The scale 
of North Korea’s international activi¬ 
ties has led people to assume that the 
Koreans must he acting as a conduit 
for the Chinese. It is possible that the 
Chinese do give the Koreans some 
financial help. But it would be wrong 
to see the Chinese as the instigators of 
all Korean actions. 

Kim II Sung is obsessively concerned 
with proving his independence and he 
has done so highly successfully before 
—as when his men captured the 
Pueblo and shot down an American 
plane to the applause of none of 
North Korea’s allies. The Chinese 
and Koreans have had a dramatic 
rapprochement since these episodes. 
But the interests of Peking and 
Pyongyang are still not identical. One 
difference was revealed at the anni¬ 
versary celebrations of the Indochinese 
summit conference in Peking last 
month. The North Koreans pointedly 
repeated the warning issued by Peking 
in the heat of the Laos invasion, but 
the Chinese dropped it completely. 
And the Pyongyang press has yet io 
report on the great American ping- 
pong tour. 

One recent escapade of the North 
Koreans should prove that they are 
nobody’s puppets, least of all Peking’s. 
This was their attempt to kidnap the 
Belgian ambassador to Rumania— 
presumably to embarrass the 
Rumanians in their dealing's with the 
common market. The Chinese, who 
have very clo&e relations with the 
Rumanians and are counting on 
Belgian diplomatic recognition before 
next autumn’s UN vote, could only 
regard this as a spoiling operation. The 
North Koreans may be in trouble in 
another quarter before long. 


Argentina _ 

The man who 
waits in Madrid 


M When one starts to write a book,” 
the Argentine minister of the interior 
said recently, “ one does not usually 
know how many chapters or pages it 
will have.” Sr Mor Roig was talking 
about the feelers that the government 
of President Alejandro Lanusse has 
been putting out to the friends of the 
exiled dictator General Juan Per6n. 
No one is quite sure whether Per6n is 
ready to go back to Argentina after 
16 years, or whether the government, 
when it comes to the crunch, is really 
ready to have him back. 

But last week Peron’s personal rep¬ 
resentative, Sr Jorge Daniel Paladino, 
flew back to Buenos Aires after a fort¬ 
night spent in Spain with his chief 
and told reporters that “ the general 
wants to return as soon as possible.” 
And on Saturday something quite 
unprecedented took place. Sr Paladino 
went to see Sr Mor Roig. This was the 
first time that Per6n has allowed his 
delegates to open direct negotiations 
with his political heirs. Sr Paladino 
claimed he was assured that there 
would be no legal obstacles to Per6n’s 
return. That presumably means that 
the charges against Peron (he has been 
sentenced for treason and was sup¬ 
posed to stand trial on a charge of 
indecent assault on a 14-year-old girl) 
will be quietly dropped—and that the 
government will supply him with a 
passport. Sr Paladino also seems to have 
been told that the mortal remains of 
Eva Peron will be traced and put in 
a fitting place. 

There would probably still have to 
be a lot of political horse-trading 
before the terms for Peron’s return 
were finally agreed on, and an intimate 
of General Lanusse, Colonel Carlos 
Palla Tea, is expected to open direct 
negotiations with Per6n in Madrid. 
Notably, the peronistas want an elec¬ 
tion considerably earlier than the 
vague three-year deadline that the 
military junta has suggested. And 
there are deep rifts in both camps. 
General Lanusse has been trying to 
whip .some of his less democratic 
colleagues into line, and General 
Gugliamelli is currently under arrest 
for having criticised the idea of early 
elections, too strongly. It is arguable 
that General Lanusse, who has unseated 
tWo soldier-presidents, is tough enough 
to hold down his critics inside the high 
command. Can the same be said for the 


peronist leaders? . ' 

Peronism is all things to all men, 
but it has also functioned as one? of 
the lowest common denominators for 
the opponents of the military juntas 
that have ruled Argentina since 1966. 
What " peronism ” means has never 
been very explicit. For Sr Paladino, 
it means unquestioning loyalty to the 
man. For Sr Jos6 Rucci, the leader 
of the trade union federation who also 
flew to Madrid last month to see 
Peron, it means better living conditions 
for organised labour. Sr Rucci has 
been received by General Lanusse 
and has expressed his sympathy for the 
idea of a “ grand alliance ” between 
the armed forces and the unions. But, 
to the self-styled “ revolutionary 
peronistas /’ this is not what peronism 
is about at all. 

Is a genuine coalition between the 
forces represented by Per6n and by 
Lanusse conceivable ? The two men 
have good reason to dislike each other 
(Lanusse spent years in a peronist 
jail); but a lot of water has flowed 
under the bridge since then and they 
may have come to see the need for 
a compromise to settle the continuing 
political instability of Argentina. Any 
plan for a return to civil rule must 
hinge on an agreement with the 
peronistas , since it is recognised that 
they command a third of the vote. And 
the peronist union leaders, alarmed by 
the violence of the recent strikes—the 
industrial town of Cordoba is currently 
going through its seventh strike this 
year—and by the gathering strength 
of home-grown urban guerrillas, may 
have found that their interests hind 
them to the moderate generals. 



The face they don't forget 


4 « 
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Britain & Europe 


The issue of sterling: 
a political cracker 


The new currency turmoil has 
immediate implications for British 
entry. For so long as the French and 
German remain divided about how 
to deal with exchange rate crises, there 
can be no joint EEC move to make 
sterling conform. Since April 7 th 
a special committee of the Six has 
been meeting in unusual secrecy in 
Brussels to discuss the future of sterling 
and how it should be fitted into Europe. 
The committee’s report was finished 
this week and provides a spectacular 
example of how divided among them¬ 
selves the Six manage to be during the 
early stages of any monetary debate. 
But for all its tough talking, France 
is probably ready to compromise on 
the whole issue of sterling. Britain, too, 
has come to see that the reserve role 
of sterling can be as much a liability 
as an asset, in or out of Europe. 

When they finally agree among 
themselves the Europeans are therefore 
unlikely to demand too much, and are 
hardly in a position to do so. The 
argument will come down to getting 
cast-iron assurances from Britain that 
it really does want to shed sterling as 
a reserve currency. In which case three 
awkward questions will need answers. 
1. Will Britain's balance of payments 
stay strong enough to fit into the Six's 
aim of economic and monetary union ? 
Put another way can Britain peg the 
pound to a constant parity with the 
EEC currencies and at the same time 
liberalise transactions between it and 
common market partners ? The crude 
answer is that Britain cannot guarantee 
not to lapse into another big overseas 
deficit. But then neither can France, 
Italy and iHottand at present, and 
Germany’xupus is Just as unsettling. 

Britain rjWs the worst record: two 
devaluations, ten grisly postwar sterling 
gjises, ten occasions on which Britain 
suSpred a sharp drain on its gold and 
f°iMp r\ ex change reserves. Speculation 
wjp^itffcd ten times out of ten, but 
al^’Snept two occasions there was 
1 nastMpwerseas deficit. 

The Europeans say that, if Britain 


joins, the vulnerability of sterling—and 
the fact of big sterling balances held 
outside Europe—might rock the boat 
in any of three disagreeable ways. A 
sterling confidence crisis could cost 
other member countries large sums of 
support money. A British deflation, 
including exchange controls, might 
upset plans for economic integration. 
Or a devaluation could upset 
plans for monetary union. But this 
is to muddle issues. The lesson of 
the 1960s is that the 1967 sterling 
devaluation should have come sooner. 
Yet the Europeans, with the exception 
sometimes of France, provided a major 
part of the external aid designed to 
stave off devaluation, so, with the best 
will in the world, prolonging the crises. 


Monetary union ? 

The Six have often hoped to keep 
their currencies close together. When 
at the end of 1964 they decided their 
common cereal prices they thought 
they had ruled out the possibility of 
future changes of parities between 
members. This theory was exploded 
in 1969, when the French franc moved 
one way and the D-mark the other. 
And once again it is the Six’s currencies, 
not sterling, which are spreadeagled in 
this week’s upheaval. 

Hence the gingerly way the EEC has 


edged towards monetary union. Follow¬ 
ing the Barre plan in February, 1969, 
the Hague summit conference in 
December, 1969, and the Werner 
report in October, 1970, the Six have, 
as yet, taken one important decision : 
from June 15th, crises permitting and at 
first as an experiment, they are to reduce 
the margins between their currencies 
against the dollar. The maximum swing 
between any two European currencies 
will be narrowed from the present 3 
per cent to 2.4 per cent. Two $2 billion 
credit facilities, one short-term and 
the other medium-term, are available 
to help member countries in balance 
of payments difficulties (but these do 
little more than the Basle club would 
do anyway). A plan for pooling 
reserves, or part of them, may be 
drawn up before end-1973 (but this 
will depend on how the narrowing of 
margins scheme goes). EEC finance 
ministers and central bankers arc to 
meet regularly to co-ordinate and vet 
national budgets and credit policies. 

If all goes well, Britain will be at 
the transitional stage, but a full voting 
member, when the important EEC 
monetary decision is taken. After three 
years trying out narrower exchange 
margins (the value of which, to 
Germany, is that it will provide a 
technical demonstration that monetary 
integration is impossible without 
economic integration), there will be a 
two-year phase during which 'the com¬ 
munity decides whether or not to 
proceed towards fuller monetary union. 
If it decides not to do so, all the advan¬ 
tages of the first phase might be 
abandoned. Only between 1973 and 
1975 will it become at all clear into 
what system the pound is to be slotted. 

Exchange controls are a more 
immediate matter because they are a 
formal part of the negotiations for 
entry. France complains that Common¬ 
wealth countries have preferential 
access to London’s capital market and 
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preferential treatment on direct out¬ 
ward investment. Anti-marketeers say 
that it would be a betrayal of overseas 
sterling area countries to undo this 
preference. Both claims are exaggera¬ 
ted. Because of Britain’s balance of 
payments difficulties, new sterling 
issues by overseas borrowers in London 
have been negligible for many years. 

Direct investment between Britain 
and the EEC has been relatively small 
in both directions and Britain would 
not find it hard to effect a phased 
removal of remaining restrictions. The 
trouble is France wants this done 
straightaway, or else the Coramon- 
weailth privilege removed. In fact 
France keeps very effective discretion¬ 
ary arrangements of its own against 
outside investors which it has been 
known to uise very discreetly against 
a few investors from other EEC 
countries. Portfolio investment is a 
tougher problem. Britain has already 
agreed formally to comply with the 
EEC’s regulations on capital transac¬ 
tions, but these are by no means cut 
and dried. While the Treaty of Rome 
has freedom of capital movements as 
one of its objectives, there are escape 
clauses— 11 temporary repeal ” in 
“ exceptional circumstances ”—which 
can be interpreted generously, as France 
has done. France “temporarily” 
reinstated exchange controls in 1968 
and its system of a premium security 
currency (applicable to portfolio invest¬ 
ment but not to property), has 
continued ever since. The commission 
will be content if barriers to capital 
movements within the EEC are pulled 
down gradually, even if they stay up 
against third countries. So Britain’s 
mvestmenrt dollar market is not expected 
to become a contentious issue until the 



proportion of their reserves in sterling. 
The French contend that this has 
helped consolidate the role of sterling 
as a reserve currency. But the Basle 
agreement did little more than it was 
designed to do, namely to halt the 
sharp and disorderly fall m sterling 
balances which had belatedly followed 
sterling’s devaluation in November, 
1967. While the balances rose by nearly 
£740 million between September, 1968, 
and December, 1970, almost half of 
that increase represented only a return 
to the pre-devaluation level. Between 
June, 1967, and December, 1970, 
official balances rose by only £354 
million—or $93 million if dollar 
equivalents are used to take devaluation 
into account. Moreover, in that time, 
the sterling area’s total reserves rose 
sharply as a result of good trading 
surpluses and the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund’s distribution of special 
drawing rights (SDRs). As a percentage 
of official sterling area reserves, the 
proportion held in sterling (at the new 
parity) fell from 58 per cent in June, 

1967, to 40 per cent in September, 

1968, and had risen to no more than 
43 per cent by December, 1970. 

Private balances of the overseas 


rest of the entry talks go well it will 
not demand this straightaway. 

3. How can the international role of 
sterling be reconciled with European 
objectives ? In the French mind, 
Britain’s management of a reserve 
currency gives it undeserved prestige 
and links its policies to that other, 
bigger reserve operator, America. In 
fact sterling’s role is now small. Of 
the free world’s reserves of over 
$100 billion, only $6£ billion are held 
in sterling: the EEC’s reserves alone 
oomlbine to over $35 billion. With 
Sterling’s trading role diminishing the 
Qity of London depends less and 
less on sterling for its success. Since 
convertibility in 1958 the sterling area 
has lost much of its significance. 

Indeed how to phase it out has long 
been a matter of debate not only by 
the French bu't among men like Mr 
Harold 'Lever, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury in the last Labour 
government, and among central 
bankers. Britain rightly believes that 
an effective solution must be found in 
a wider international framework than 
the EEC. Joining a club which hopes 
to practise monetary union merely 
makes the question more urgent. 


end of the transitional period. 

Or disunion 7 _ 

2. How can fluctuations in the sterling 
balances , which expose sterling to 
sudden strains, be avoided ? There is 
some truth, though much exaggerated, 
that sterling is particularly vulnerable 
because it is a reserve currency, and so 
“ incompatible ” with Europe. By the 
Basle arrangements of September, 1968, 
the overseas sterling area countries got 
a doilar-valued guarantee on that pro¬ 
portion of their official sterling holdings 
exceeding 10 per cent of their reserves 
provided they maintain a minimum 

This Is the third m a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
about British entry into the common 
market. 


sterling area have been remarkably 
stable in recent years. The main 
instability in the funds held in London 
has come -from the private sterling 
holdings of banks and international 
companies, mostly located in western 
Europe and America and attracted to 
London by its traditionally high interest 
rates and its efficient market which 
can put a lot of cash to work very 
quickly. This is the “ hot money ” 
which plagues Germany as much as it 
does Britain. 

The fact remains that the Basle 
arrangements are open-ended and so 
do not discourage outsiders from hold¬ 
ing sterling. France’s five partners will 
wear a renewal of the arrangements. 
France suggests that Britain reduce 
the 90 per cent guarantee and the 
high interest rate which it now gives 
to official holders of sterling. But if the 


Fortunately the Europeans recognise 
that the very worst thing would l>e 
to force Britain to repay its sterling 
liabilities, for this would inevitably hold 
back growth in Britain. The best solu¬ 
tion (suggested by Mr I^ever) would 
be to fund the debt wiith the IMF, 
possibly switching the holders into 
SDRs. When the IMF replenished 
holdings of currencies of 14 member 
countries last week, three members 
exercised the option of receiving 
$55.7 million worth of SDRs in place 
of gold—a hopeful sign. Whether in 
the end a composite European currency 
replaces sterling as a reserve currency 
is a more distant question. It need not 
stop Britain coming up with proposals 
to phase out sterling as a reserve 
currency. Most of the fuss about 
sterling is sentimental or political: the 
technical problems can be solved. 
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Tkh announcement appears as a matter of record only . 


Newline 

$25,000,000 

Asian Development Bank 

6 V 2 % Five Year Notes of 1971, Due April 15,1976 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Morgan Stanley ft Co. 


Bank of America Bankers Trust Company 

N.T.JkS.A. 

Continental Bank 

Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
The Northern Trust Company 
Discount Corporation of New York 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. 

Incorporated 

Hornblower ft Weeks-HemphOI, Noyes 


The First Boston Corporation 

Lazard Freres ft Co. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N A. 


Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 

Chemical Bank 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Mellon Bank 

Motion National Bank 
and Trust Company 

United California Bank 


First National City Bank 

Now York 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

of Now York 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

Incorporated 

Smith, Barney ft Co. 

Incorporated 

Dean Witter ft Co. 

Incorporated 


Drexel Firestone 

Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs ft Co. 

Kidder, Peabody ft Co. 

Incorporated 

Paine, Webber, Jackson ft Curtis 

Incorporated 

Stone ft Webster Securities Corporation 


Blyth ft Co., Inc. 
duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated 

Halsey, Stuart ft Co. Inc. 
Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. 
Salomon Brothers 
Wertheim ft Co. 


White, Weld ft Co. 

The Bank of California, N A 


Bache&Co. 

Incorporated 

The Bank of Tokyo of California 


Equitable Securities, Morton ft Co. 

Incorporated 


The First National Bank of Boston 
Security Pacific National Bank Union Bank 

Wells Fargo Bank, N A CBWL-Hayden, Stone Inc. Dick ft Merle-Smith 

E. F. Hutton ft Company Inc. Aubrey G.Lanston ft Co., Inc. New York Hanseatic Corporation 

Wm. E. PoDock ft Co., Inc. Reynolds ft Co. Shearson, HammiD ft Co. 

Incorporated 

Wood, Struthers ft Winthrop Inc. 

May 4,1971 


The National Bank of Commerce 

of Seattle 


John Nuveen ft Co. 

< Incorporated ) 

F. S. Smithers ft Co., Inc. 
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Politics on the streets 


Washington , OC 


If the bizarre spectacle presented by 
the city of Washington this week gives 
the impression of a capital threatened 
with revolution, and a republic saved 
by firm, timely action from overthrow 
at the hands of desperate men, thp 
impression is erroneous. The battle, if 
that is the word for it, has been about 
something else. By raising mayhem in 
America’s capital city the anti-war 
militants hope to animate public 
opinion and turn the general national 
mood of sullen disillusionment with 
the war in Indochina into a more 
active force pressing the Nixon 
Administration to cut and run. 

What the President, his general of 
the week (the Attorney General, Mr 
John Mitchell) and the other authorities 
have been fighting for this week is not 
the safety of the State but political 
support. B\ a crisp, resolute defence 
of public order they hope to turn the 
other general national mood, a weari¬ 


ness of violence and disorder at home, 
in their favour and extract from it an 
extended tolerance of their war policy 
and a better chance of re-election in 
1972. No wonder that in the circum¬ 
stances the leading Democrats, Mr 
Nixon’s potential opponents next year, 
found (it prudent to keep their heads 
down, stay invisible and let the two 
unequal contenders, the American 
government and a rabble of the young, 
fight it out between themselves. 

Neither side troubled its head much 
with the law where tactical advantage 
was at stake. Last week ended with 
the children's crusade encamped in 
West Potomac Park down by the river, 
perhaps 35,000 of them enjoying a 
mini-Woodstock with rock music, pop 
singers, an occasional political skit, love- 
making in the smoky night and plenty 
of pot. At dawn on Sunday the police 
surrounded the encampment in 
enormous force, announcing that the 


permit to camp there had been 
revoked and that all must leave. 

Mr Mitchell had achieved tactical 
surprise. The campers wandered off to 
other parts of the city ; a majority got 
on the road back to their home towns, 
the others spent the day finding their 
groups, looking for food, shelter and 
lavatories and considering rather 
uncertainly what could be rescued of 
their main plan of action, which was 
to stop movement in the capital on 
Monday morning in the hope of 
keeping the civil servants from getting 
to their offices. This was what the 
slogan, “ stop the government,” 
meant ; nobody supposed that the 
government would be more than 
momentarily inconvenienced, but it 
might be made to lose face. 

Without any place of assembly and 
with the diminished numbers that were 
left parts of the plan of action had to 
be abandoned and, instead of the 
intended network of massive obstruc¬ 
tions at strategic intersections leading 
into the city, what happened was an 
improvised series of street blockages 
and running skirmishes. It was the 
authorities, however, who had the 
initiative and took the offensive. They 
disposed of about 5,000 police and 
9,400 troops, though about 4,000 of 
these remained ouitside the city. 

Plainly the strategy was to round the 
demonstrators up and put most of them 
away until their timetable of action for 
the week had expired. The police 
arrested some 7,000 on Monday—the 
largest number of arrests on one day 
in one American city that anybody has 
found any record of. No gunfire was 
used or needed, attacks on the police 
were very few and confined to some 
unplanned stone-throwing and the 
police did litde bludgeoning. The 
Washington police are well trained by 
now and discipline held. 

At some places there were fairly 
considerable skirmishes with the 
demonstrators trying to block roads and 
immobilise cars and with the police 
dividing up their two jobs of clearing 
the obstructions and catching the 
demonstrators. At other places the 
demonstrators, or people looking like 
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them, were simply picked up off the 
street, trawled for like herring and 
sometimes flitted like mosquitoes with 
mace gas in handy spray containers. 

Thus the whole of the area of 
George Washington University was 
cordoned off while the police swept 
through it picking people up. Their 
bag included a professor of law who 
happened to be standing on the steps 
of his faculty building. Not far away 
it also included an assistant editor from 
the Washington Post , a reporter from 
the Washington Star who was not found 
for 18 hours and on a Georgetown 
street a hair stylist on his way to the 
bank. All were carted off in a fleet of 
buses to be dumped in the prison exer¬ 
cise yard or the practice football field 
of the Washington Redskins. 

One hitch in this very thorough 
operation was that, as it appeared, 
nobody had remembered to warn the 
city’s correctional system to prepare 
for 7,000 additional guests. The other 
hitch was more serious : in making 
their mass arrests the police omitted to 
follow the usual procedures. Since no 
state of emergency had been declared, 
the authorities were unable to defend 
in court their action in holding 7,000 
people in custody Without charges and 
without even the barest record of their 
identity and the place where or time 
when they had been picked up, let 
alone their presumed offences. 

When the superior court judge set 
a time-limit within which the detained 
persons must be either charged or 
released, the authorities had no choice 
but to turn the greater number of them 
free again at the end of the day. Thus 
a substantial contingent was on hand 
die next day to beleaguer the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice where, with Mr 
Mitchell looking on from his balcony, 
a couple of thousand were arrested 
again. Once again Judge Greene 
ordered those who could not be 
charged to be let out. So, while the 
Administration achieved complete 
success in a physical sense and the 
demonstrators failed in their immediate 
stated objective, it was left to the 
future to show whd, in a political or 
a moral sense, gained the upper hand. 


A matter of 

^_; _ x! _ . 


jy Washington , DC 

For^Mtte^days this week, the Treasury 
sat Wj&ge and jury over a little 
inatter^ 34 & $37 billion which the 
Adminittr&tion proposes to allow 


industry in the form of more 

generous depreciation allowances when 
paying taxes. The very phrase “ depre¬ 
ciation allowances ” is an immediate 
switch-off phrase ; it reeks of techni¬ 
calities beyond the wit of laymen and 
of most Congressmen—a subject 

surely fit only for lawyers and account¬ 
ants. In announcing the change on 
January 1 ith President Nixon 

emphasised its “ highly technical ” 

nature and sought to pass it off as a 
mere administrative reform. To but¬ 
tress the argument that the reform did 
not require legislation, Treasury offi¬ 
cials stated that it was not a tax cut, 
merely a matter of timing. 

Companies were to be allowed to 
depreciate their assets for tax purposes 
over a period shorter (or longer) by as 
much as 20 per cent than is laid down 
in the guidelines instituted in 1962 
(see box). Since the total allowance 
would remain the same, it was argued, 
the Treasury would not be handing 
out any more money. This line of 
reasoning incorporated a semantic 
confusion. It is true that a com¬ 
pany making an investment of $1 mil¬ 
lion would still write off $1 million, 
but in eight years rather than ten. Yet in 
fact companies make investments year 
by year—and under accelerated depre¬ 
ciation the Treasury collects less 
revenue year by year than it would 
otherwise do. The Treasury estimates 
the loss at $2.7 billion in the 1972 fiscal 
year, starting on July 1st, with a total 
of $37 billion for the decade. 

There, thanks to the abstruseness of 
the subject, the matter would have 
lain : a large tax change presented as a 
small administrative measure. But this 
would be to reckon without the 
groups of Administration watchers 
that have grown up in the wake of Mr 
Ralph Nader’s demonstration of the 
power of the well-informed citizen in 
a democratic state. Lawyers in Mr 
Nader’s public interest resea roll group 
thought that the Administration was 
probably exceeding the constitutional 
power „ which gave to Congress the 
right “ to lay and collect taxes ” and 
that, at the very least, it was taking a 
major decision without sufficient 
public debate. 

So they threatened to challenge the 
legality of ithe changes on the ground 
that public hearings had not been held. 
The Treasury then agreed to hold hear¬ 
ings, even claiming that these had been 
planned all along. Mr John Gardner’s 
movement for more rational govern¬ 
ment, Common Cause, diverted some of 
its energies to this esoteric battle. 


And the Taxation with Representation 
lobby, which tries to bring the general 
public into the debate about tax 
changes which is usually conducted 
solely by powerful pressure groups, 
weighed in by distributing statements 
by both sides. Other groups have been 
agitating against what they see as a 
diversion to corporate pockets of 
money that would be better used to 
alleviate social ills. 

The hearings centred on two groups 
of issues : whether the Treasury was 
exceeding its administrative pre¬ 
rogative and urihether the changes 
made sound economics. Meanwhile 
Mr Edwin Cohen, the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of 'the Treasury for tax policy had 
already said that 

we don’t anticipate changing our mind. 
As a very practical matter, a business¬ 
man can rely on this going into effect 
in its broad outline. 

The question of the scope of 


Depreciation is the amount of money 
which a company writes off against 
profits as the assets, which generate 
those profits, get used up. The rate 
of depreciation is based on a business 
judgment of how long the assets remain 
useful and companies can charge what 
ever they like as long as auditors are 
persuaded that it is reasonable. But the 
tax authorities are much more strict 
about how much depreciation may be 
set off against taxable income and have 
firm guidelines for depreciation allow¬ 
ances. In 1962 the Internal Revenue 
Service classified American industry into 
about 50 groups and assigned depre¬ 
ciable lives to most of the assets in 
each group. For example, assets in gas 
and electricity transmission were given 
a life of 30 years, in railways 14, in 
mining 10, in aerospace eight. 

To guard against the possibility that 
companies might not use the funds 
gained from tax concessions to replace 
assets, a reserve ratio test was con¬ 
cocted. This related the accumulated 
annual dollops of depreciation to the 
assets that the reserve was being built 
up to replace. 

In fact, the practical difficulties of 
calculating the ratio test have meant 
•that it has remained in abeyance. But, 
unless it is repeated, the IRS is now 
going to have to put it into effect. 
If the lives set by the guidelines are 
shortened by 20 per cent (or lengthened 
by 20 per cent, which is why the pro¬ 
posals are referred to as the “asset 
depreciation range system ”) and there 
is no test, then all connection between 
depreciation and the concept of 11 useful 
life ” is severed. Critics maintain that 
this severance can only be accomplished 
by congressional action. 
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In research^ too, 

Yamaichi offers proven expertise 


With one of the world's largest research staffs, a venerable 
history, and a long list of satisfied clients, Yamaichi may be 
the international business partner you’ve been looking for. 


Licensed Dealer m Securities 

YAMAICHI 

SECURITIES CO . LTD. 

Underwriters , Distributors , Brokers d? Dealers 


HEAD OFFICE: Tokyo, Japan, Telex: TK 2505. TK 2959 Subsidiary: YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 
LONDON OFFICE : CEREAL HOUSE, 58 MARK LANE. NEW YORK-Tel: CO 7 5900 Telex: NY 2357 

LONDON, E.C. 3 TELEX: LDN887414 TEL: O1-4B0-7343 LOS ANGELES-Tel: 626-0401 Telex: TWX 910-321-3890 

FRANKFURT OFFICE: 6 FRANKFURT AM MAIN, 

ESCHERSHEIMER LANDSTR. 9, F.R. GERMANY 
TELEX: 4-14996 TEL: 59 03 59 


Cape Asbestos 

Brighter outlook after a difficult year 

Mr. R. H. Dent, Chairman, makes the following points in his Annual Statement: 


Turnover in 1970 was £ 45 . 6 m compared with £ 40 . 5 m in 1969 
Profits before tax were £ 2 , 528,000 compared with £ 3 , 166,000 last year 
Ordinary dividend for the year maintained at 27 i%- 6 * 875 p per share 
The mining and sale of asbestos fibre has gone well and profits 
have been maintained 


Manufacturing profits suffered partly as a result of problems within the 
company now largely overcome and partly due to the pressure of increased 

wages and costs 


Given reasonable trading conditions, an appreciable improvement 
is expected in the group's results for 1971 and beyond 



Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, 

The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 

114 Park Street, London W1Y 4AB 
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NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 

Head office 580 Herengracht Amsterdam 

Consolidated balance sheet, combined with Ned. Middenstands Spaarbank (Savingsbank) 


ASSETS 

December 31 
1970 

H. fl. 

December 31 
1969 

H fl. 

LIABILITIES 

December 31 
1970 

H. fl. 

December 31 
1969 

H. fl. 

Cash etc. 

908,187,000 

640,780,000 

Capital 

80,125,000 

80,125,000 

Treasury 



Reserves 

92,565,000 

88,065,000 

bills etc. 

1,334,223,000 

1,192,579,000 

Capital and 



Investments 

357,970,000 

325,299,000 

Reserves Ned. 



Investment 



Mid. Spaarbank 

11,291,000 

10,306,000 

mortgages 



Convertible 



Ned. Mid. 



Subordinated 



Spaarbank 

223,973,000 

207,640,000 

U.S.-dollar debenture 


Loans and 



loan 

36,000,000 

36,000,000 

discounts 

3,261,374,000 

2,686,614,000 

Debenture 



Real property 

157,053,000 

119,651,000 

loans 

50,000,000 





Borrowings 

230,894,000 

243,783,000 




Deposits, 






Savings etc. 

5,741,905,000 

4,714,284,000 


6,242,780,000 

5,172,563,000 


6,242,780,000 

5,172,563,000 


346 BRANCHES IN THE NETHERLANDS 


CASSA DI RISPARMIO V.E. 

PER LE PROVINCE SICILIANE 

Constituted in 1861 


REPORT FOR THE BUSINESS YEAR 1970 


In the meeting ofthe2<)th March 1971. under the Chairmanship of Prof. Ferdinando 
Stagno D'Alcontrcs, the Board of Directors or the Cassa Centrale di Risparmio V.E. 
per 1c Province Sicilianc approved the Balance Sheet for the business year 1970. 

The activities carried on by the “Cassa” during the year were described by the 
Chairman and the General Manager Mr. Giuseppe Trapani, in their reports 
demonstrating satisfactory operative, economic and patrimonial results. 

The net profit of the business year, with an increase of about 10%, has reached 
Lit. 1.473.162.580 to be ascribed for Lit. 608.919.575 to Cassa di Risparmioand 
for Lit. 864.243.005 to the Administration of Land Credit. 


The deposits and obligations of the “Cassa" and Administration of Land 
Credit increased respectively by 42 and 23 billion reaching, with a whole increase 
of 12.54% (1969: 11.25%), the amount of 583.5 billion. 

The total entity of investments, including the Land Credit, touched the level of 
586,4 billion with an increase of 95 billion equivalent to 19,33% (1969: 14,71%). 

The Administration of Land Credit attained highly satisfactory results both for 
mortgage bonds exceeding the level of 58 billion with an increase of 63% and for 
investments rising from 61 to 104 billion with an expansion of over 70%. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31 st DECEMBER 1970 
in million lire 


ASSETS 

Cash and funds at demand .... L. 6.426 

Securities and investments. „ 330.934 

Ordinary Credits. ,. 162.578 

Special Credits. „ 153.650 

Agricultural Loans. 81.860 

Loans and ordinary mortgage Loans „ 83.926 

Banking premises and equipment ... „ 4.795 

Sundries. ., 111307 

Total Assets. ... L. ‘ ‘936.476 

Contra accounts. ., 409. 331 

Total. L. 1.345.807 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits and current accounts .... L. 524.962 

Special accounts of Public Bodies ... ,. 262.788 

Amounts due and rediscount .... „ 24.109 

Sundries. ,. 114.374 


Total Liabilities ... L. 926.233 

Capital and Reserve Funds .... „ 9.634 

Net Profit. 609 

L. 936.476 

Contra accounts. ,. 409.331 

Total. L. 1.345.807 


ASSETS 

Mortgage Loans. L. 

Advances against Loans for 

building constructions. 

Borrowers for discount instalments ... „ 

Sundries. „ 


Total Assets.... L. 

Contra accounts. „ 

Total. L. 


LAND CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


LIABILITIES 


60.864 

Mortgage Bonds . 

Due to Cassa di Risparmio 

. . L. 

40.235 

Sundries. 


3.066 

Total Liabilities . 

■ il 

3.677 

Capital and reserve .... 

Net Profit . . 

• » • » t*y 

107.842 

h 

: ■• . l. 

213 

Contra accounts. 

• ■ ' 

108.055 

Total . . . 

■ • p 


58.548 

37.884 

2.448 

98.880 

8.098 

_864 

107.842 

213 

ld&055 
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administrative authority was hotted up 
by Senator Muskie the day before the 
hearings began. He released to the 
press an internal memorandum that 
a top Treasury official, Mr John Nolan, 
had submitted to the White House 
before Christmas. It judged that legis¬ 
lation would not be needed to reduce 
the life of assets by 20 per cent as long 
as the reserve ratio test (see box) was 
retained. The current proposals 
include the abolition of this test. Mr 
Nolan has changed his mind since 
writing that preliminary memo and 
the Treasury now argues that the 
wording of the tax code allows it 
discretion, that it has exercised such 
discretion several times and that the 
reserve ratio test has not, in fact, 
operated since it was introduced. 
Some support for the Treasury’s posi¬ 
tion can be found in the absence from 
the hearings of top Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen from the committees most 
concerned with fiscal policy who are 
usually jealous in guarding their pre¬ 
rogatives. But once the hearings are 
over the opposition may take its 
challenge to court. 

The economic argument for the 
changes was the simple one that higher 
allowances for depreciation would be 
an incentive to greater investment and 
modernisation of facilities and that, by 
comparison with other countries, 
American allowances were paltry. The. 
latter may be true, but the relation¬ 
ship between investment allowances 
and investment is unproven. As the 
chart shows, the decline in profits last 
year was offset by a handy increase 
in the value of depreciation allowances 
from natural causes $0 that cash flow 
and dividends were kept up. If com¬ 
panies are going to pass the money on 
to their shareholders, the case for higher 
allowances is weakened. 



$ billion 

Capital spending fell ., 


... even though 
depreciation allowances 
went up ... 


... because 
- profits shrank. 


..'.but 

dividends got bigger 


1969 1970 


Between 1963 and 1969 investment 
tax credits helped to set the framework 
for high capital spending. These credits 
were done away with on President 
Nixon’s recommendation in 1969— 
and 'the revised depreciation allow¬ 
ances are dearly a politically digestible 
substitute. The argument against the 
substitute as compared with the original 
credits is that as an incentive to invest 
k is less direct and therefore probably 
weaker in its effect, though it may 
actually cost the Treasury more and 
give more money to the corporations. 

Further more, the new arrangements 
will probably not act to stimulate 
investment until reflation is already 
well under way. The worst sort of 
environment for business investment is 
uncertainty. And the switch from one 
type of encouragement to another has 
helped to create it. The use of an 
administrative measure to replace one 
abolished by Congress introduces poli¬ 
tical and legal conflict and thus 
heightens the uncertainty. 


Death reprieved 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

After years of deliberation on capital 
punishment, this week a divided 
Supreme Court dismissed two proce¬ 
dural arguments against the way juries 
impose death sentences. But the deci¬ 
sions which have been reached on these 
points do not mean that the four-year 
moratorium on the death sentence is 
now over or that the 641 men and 
seven women on death row in 33 states 
face immediate, wholesale executions 
(the other 17 states have either 
abolished the death penalty or have 
no prisoners condemned to die at 
present). Some 115 of those on deaith 
row have already filed appeals with 
the Court to challenge capital punish¬ 
ment on other grounds. Scores of 
prisoners have appeals pending in 
lower courts. Many have obtained 
stays of execution. The personal revul¬ 
sion of some State Governors against 
the ultimate, irreversible penalty could 
lead to the commutation of some sen¬ 
tences or at least to persistent delays 
in carrying them out. 

The most prominent line of legal 
attack on capital punishment which 
remains is that the Constitution’s 
prohibition of “ cruel and unusual 
punishments,” read in a modem set¬ 
ting 180 years after its adoption, 
implicitly outlaws the killing of 
criminals. Only one of the nine Justices, 
Mr Hugo Black, has taken a public 
position on this point. It is that the 


words of the Constitution cannot be 
read as outlawing capital punishment 
because that penalty was in common use 
and authorised by law here and in 
countries from which our ancestors came 
at the time the amendment was adopted. 
In addition, there are suggestions in 
Mr Justice Harlan’s majority opinion 
this week that he too is disinclined to 
accept the argument. The same can 
probably be said of the Chief Justice, 
Mr Warren Burger, because of the 
consistently 'hard approach which he 
takes in matters of criminal law. 

On the other hand two Justices, 
Mr William Douglas and Mr William 
Brennan, have said that the Court 
should consider at least whether the 
death penalty for rape, still imposed 
in a number of states, is a violation of 
the Constitution. Mr Justice Marshall, 
the third dissenter, would be likely to 
agree that 'the issue should -be heard 
and it probably will be soon. 

The arguments rejected in the 
latest six to three decisions were, first, 
that juries now operate with unbridled 
discretion in capital cases and, second, 
that defendants are compelled to 
choose between two rights wljen the 
questions of guilt and sentencing are 
considered in a single stage. The 
majority concluded that no State 
Legislature could prepare a complete 
list of standards to guide jurors as 
they decide between life and death. 
Since standards are not required by 
the Constitution, wrote Mr Harlan, 
juries may exercise their 11 untram¬ 
melled discretion.” As for the second 
point, the Justices recognised M the 
peculiar poignancy” of a defendant 
on trial for his life trying to decide 
whether to testify and possibly incrimi¬ 
nate himself or to remain silent and 
surrender the opportunity to try to 
dissuade the jury from imposing a 
death sentence. However, Mr Harlan 
said, there is no constitutional right 
to be heard before sentencing. 


Here's Amtrak 

Amtrak: not a deodorant or a detec¬ 
tive agency but the new American 
national passenger-carrying railway 
system which began on May Day. 
Amtrak is operated by the quasi-public 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora¬ 
tion, created last year by Congress. 
It was originally to be called Railpax 
and the eleventh-hour change of nick¬ 
name symbolises the uncertainty of the 
venture. To one of its incorporators 
Amtrak, by converting the public back 
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Last run: Chicago to Now Orleans 


to rail travel, will produce “ the 
greatest business turnaround in his¬ 
tory.” To the New York Times, Amtrak 
is “ a pitiful apology for a rail system.” 
What it accomplished on its opening 
day was to reduce the number of 
regular passenger services between 
American cities from 360 to 184. What 
else Amtrak does remains to be seen ; it 
has five years in which to make good. 

Amtrak begins life with $40 million 
in cash and a guaranteed loan for 
$100 million from Congress, plus about 
$300 million from the railway com¬ 
panies which have paid to join the 
system. Their reward for joining is 
that they are relieved of the obligation, 
which the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission imposed on them in the past, 
of running money-losing passenger ser¬ 
vices along with their profitable freight 
operations. In practice, they will still 
be carrying the passengers under con¬ 
tract to Amtrak which will compensate 
them for their losses. By the end of 
the year, Amtrak will probably buy 
or lease their equipment from them. 
But even now the new corporation has 
the authority to shift rolling stock 
from one part of the country to 
another ; travellers in the east may 
soon be riding in new stainless steel 
carriages from western rail lines while 
the dilapidated old trains which have 
blighted many eastern train services 
will go to the scrap heap. 

Gradually »iAflftfrak*g directors hope 
to be able'WtrifeTi Antirely new trains 
and an array of facilities which is 
almost too good to be true. Not only 
will there be clean, comfortable trains 
that run on time but ticketing by 
computer, baggage handling and meal 
serviefei'in the manner of airlines and 


other facilities—telephones, typists and 
hairdressers—which the airlines are 
not likely to be providing in the 
foreseeable future. If it all works, the 
annual number of rail passengers on 
journeys between cities (not on daily 
journeys to and from work) will rise 
dramatically over the low point of 20 
million to which it had sunk by 1970. 
(In 1920 there were 1.3 billion inter¬ 
city rail passengers.) The Boston-Wash- 
ington run is considered to be critical 
to Amtrak’s success or failure and the 
daily number of popular high speed 
Metroliners between New York and 
Washington has been increased. 

Yet even Amtrak’s well-wishers 
acknowledge that there are great 
obstacles in the way of success and 
not everyone is a well-wisher. Several 
railway companies refused to join, 
because to join would cost more than 
the deficits on their passenger opera¬ 
tions. The beginning of Amtrak meant 
the extinction of many trains celebrated 
in American folklore, such as the 
Wabash Cannon Ball between St Louis 
and Detroit. Worse still, there is now 
no passenger service at all to southern 
Montana—where most of the state’s 
population lives and where winter 
blizzards often make road and air travel 
impossible—nor any to a great many 
cities including, incredibly, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Senator Mansfield of Montana, 
the trade unions involved, who say that 
Amtrak will cost their members about 
1 5,000 jobs, and .some consumer groups, 
all tried in vain to have Amtrak’s open¬ 
ing delayed. But Amtrak’s directors 
have already begun to study how they 
can expand the service—without 
jeopardising the frail economic struc¬ 
ture on which the system is built. 

Unfit for heroes 

The ex-servicemen who demonstrated 
so impressively against the war also 
had some personal grievances to air 
in Washington: the scaircity of jobs 
and housing, the lack of adequate 
treatment in over-crowded hospitals, 
ungenerous allowances for education 
under -the current GI bill. President 
Nixon, who feels >that the country does 
not sufficiently appreciate the service¬ 
men’s achievements and sacrifices, paid 
his personal respects to -them by flying 
out to California to welcome home the 
ist Mairine Division after five years 
at fighting. This warmed some hearts, 
but it did. nothing to alter the fact 
that for a year the rising flood of 
returning “veterans” (as Americans 
call even these young men) has 


coincided with rising unemployment. 

The most recent figures show that 
352,000 Vietnam veterans are out of 
work, almost twice the number a year 
ago. The proportion who are jobless 
—over 10 per cent—-compares 
unfavourably with ‘the 8 per cent rate 
of unemployment among non-veterans 
in the same age group (20 to 29). The 
youngest ex-servicemen, between 20 
and 24, are particularly hard hit, with 
13.6 per cent looking for work. To be 
young and black is worse still. 

In theory ex-servicemen are not 
supposed to suffer for their war service, 
ait least not economically. If they 
cannot find work they are entitled to 
unemployment insurance and this 
cushion, which means that many of 
them can take their time looking 
around, explains in part the high rate 
of joblessness among them. Those who 
had work before they were conscripted 
are promised that they will be taken 
back. But in practice not many return 
to their old employment, which was 
often a poorly paid beginner’s job, 
while the younger men, who went 
straight to war from school, have no 
jobs to return to. With a million 
men being released in the year which 
ends in June, no rapid improvement 
is in sight. 

Both the Administration and Con¬ 
gress are concerned about the bitter¬ 
ness of men who feel that they have 
deserved better of their country. In 
October the President created Jobs for 
Veterans, a committee with more good¬ 
will than money, which has been bom¬ 
barding employers with appeals to 
“ hire a vet.” But this is easier said 
than done when jobs are scarce. 

Recently Mr Nixon unveiled a new, 
experimental approach. Ex-servicemen 
who are attending college or under¬ 
going vocational training at government 
expense under the GI bill are to be sent 
into the slums and ghettoes of a hand¬ 
ful of big cities to make these educa¬ 
tional opportunities 'better known. Few 
poor ex-servicemen take advantage of 
these programmes. Such gestures seem 
unlikely to satisfy Congress, which has 
always been sensitive to ex-servicemen’s 
needs—and political power. The loudest 
criticism is expected from the new 
Veterans’ Committee which Hhe Senate 
has just set up and whose members 
include several of the Administration’s 
most stalwart opponents. Moves are 
afoot to provide ex-servicemen with 
higher unemployment benefits over a 
longer period and to give them priority 
in filling the jobs in local public services 
which Congress is trying to create with 
federal money. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New lm»e 


$ 25 , 000,000 

Asian Development Bank 

7*4% Twenty-Five Year Bonds of 1971, Due April 15,1996 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Morgan Stanley ft Co. 


Bank of America Bankers Trust Company 

N.T.AS.A. 

Continental Bank 

Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Truat Company off Chicago 


Lazard Freres ft Co. Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N A. Chemical Bank 

The First National Bank of Chicago First National City Bank 

Now York 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company Morgan Guaranty Trust Company United California Bank 

of Now York 

Blyth ft Co., Inc. Discount Corporation of New York Drexel Firestone duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated 


Eastman DMon, Union Securities ft Co. Goldman, Sachs ft Co. Halsey, Stuart ft Co. Inc. 

Incorporated • 

Hornblower ft Weeks-HemphiD, Noyes Kidder, Peabody ft Co. Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson ft Curtis Salomon Brothers 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Smith , Barney ft Co. Stone ft Webstar Securities Corporation Wertheim ft Co. 

White, Weld ft Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache&Co. Equitable Securities, Morton ft Co. 

In corpo ra ted Incorporated Incorporated 

CBWL-Hayden, Stone Inc. Dick ft Merle-Smith E. F. Hutton ft Company Inc. 

Aubrey G. Lanston ft Co., Inc. New York Hanseatic Corporation John Nuveen ft Co. 

< Incorporated) 

Wm. E. Pollock ft Co., Inc. Reynolds ft Co. Shearson, HammiD ft Co. 

Incorporated 

F.S.SmhhersftCo.,lnc. Wood, Strothers ft Winthrop be. 

May 4,1971 
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Saving Lockheed 

President Nixon is expected to put for¬ 
mally to Congress before this week 
ends his detailed plan for keeping the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation alive 
until the British Rolls-Royce RB 211 
engines are ready for Lockheed’s 
L-ion Tristar airframe. Mr Nixon 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
Oonnaslly, have made it clear between 
them—with an assist from Mr Harold 
Wilson during his visit to Washington 
—that the minimum to be requested is 
a government guarantee for additional 
bank loans of $250 million for Lock¬ 
heed. Both the President and Mr 
Connally have been working hard 
to generate a promising atmosphere in 
Congress for the proposal. But they 
seem to have obtained little more so 
far than expressions of favourable 
neutrality from a few influential mem¬ 
bers of the Democratic majority— 
Senators Humphrey and Muskie, in 
particular (although not Senator 
Mansfield). These are men who might 
have been expected to oppose using the 
taxpayers 1 money to bail out an ineffi¬ 
cient private company. 

One answer to this—‘that it is not 
I^ockheed’s incompetence but Rolls- 
Royce’s that has caused the present 
crisis—'merely makes the atmosphere 
worse : why should the American tax¬ 
payer bail out a British bankrupt? The 
General Electric Company, the Ameri¬ 
can loser in the contest for supplying 
the engines, has now come back into 
the picture with an as yet unspecified 
American alternative to Rolls-Royce, 
about which Congressmen will cer¬ 
tainly want to hear more. The leader 
of the opposition to the loan guarantee 
will be Senator Proxmire, who made 
his reputation as an effective gadfly 
with his exposure of the waste and 
extravagance involved in another 
Lockheed contract—for the C-5A 
military transport aircraft. 

He is full of confidence after his 
triumph in getting Congress to refuse 
funds for Boeing’s supersonic aircraft 
but this time he will not have the 
active backing of the environmen¬ 
talists’ lobby. Moreover, some mem¬ 
bers of Congress-—the two Democratic 
Senators from California, for example 
—who voted against the SST will be 
glad to do something, by keeping Lock¬ 
heed in business, to alleviate the unem¬ 
ployment caused by that vote. 

Thus was part of the argument put 
forward by the southern Californian 
Mr Nixon as he talked to the press in 


the southern Californian garden of his 
Western White House last weekend 
about his desire to save Lockheed, the 
biggest employer in the neighbourhood. 
The President put assistance for the 
company in the category of the special 
aid needed for areas which have suf¬ 


fered extremely from cutbacks in 
defence and aerospace work, as has 
southern California. Congress may 
adopt the same view but a good deal 
of time will pass and a lot of argument 
will be gone through before any deci¬ 
sion is reached. 


Want to bet? 

The running of the 97th Kentucky 
Derby in Louisville last week was the 
best thing that has happened so far 
in the short life of New York City's 
Offtrack Betting Corporation. The 
OTB, which began operations last 
month after delays caused by opposition 
from the owners of racecourses and the 
trades unions which staff them, took 
in about $1,000,000 from people eager 
to place a bet on America’s most 
famous horse race without going to 
Churchill Downs. The frenzy over the 
Derby was so great that, although 
windows were kept open until two 
o’clock in the morning and then until 
an hour before the race was run, some 
people may still not have struggled 
through the crush to place thdr bets 
at all. There simply were not enough 
ticket windows, ticket sellers or com¬ 
puters to cope with the demand. 

Mr Howard Samuels, the OTB’s 
president, has announced a succeeding 
attraction for New York bettors : the 
Prcakncss race to be run on May 15 th 
at Pimlico in Baltimore. The people 
at Pimlico are as angry as those at 
Churchill Downs were about a New 
York corporation making a profit out 
of a private enterprise in another 
state. But New York’s Derby frenzy 
hurt neither betting nor attendance at 
the Kentucky race and so far the 
threatened legal challenges to OTB’s 
extra-New York ventures have not 
materialised. 

At last the OTB seems on its way 
to financial success, although it remains 
to be seen whether it wMl produce the 
$25 million, or even $100 million, a 
year that Mayor Lindsay has hopes of 


receiving from it for the city’s funds. 
Right now the OTB needs more 
facilities; it might have taken in 
$10 million for the Derby if it had 
anything near the 200 ticket windows 
all over New York City that it plans 
to have eventually. As America’s first 
experiment in legal off-track betting, 
the OTB is attracting nation-wide 
attention—and customers. More and 
more long-distance bettors are telephon¬ 
ing in, often taking advantage of the 
free trunk calls which they can make 
from their offices through the wide-area 
telephone service (under which a flat 
monthly rate is charged for long¬ 
distance calls to places which a com¬ 
pany telephones to frequently). 

The success of OTB has already 
made other cities and towns in New 
York State wonder if they might not 
run off-track betting services of their 
own. But the owners of race courses 
are fighting hard. So far they have 
succeeded in keeping OTB from taking 
bets on thoroughbred racing in New 
York. And now the owners of harness- 
racing courses arc trying to persuade 
the Legislature that they should be the 
official off-track betting offices for all 
parts of the state outside New York 
City. They would, in return, share the 
revenue with cities and towns near them. 

The harness-track men believe that 
such a law is necessary if they are to 
survive the competition from off-track 
betting in New York City, which makes 
it unnecessary to go to the races in order 
to place a bet legally. But the OTB 
contends that cities and towns would 
make more money by handling :heir 
own betting arrangements. The corpora¬ 
tion itself hopes to be able to extend 
its operations into other forms of 
legalised gambling. 



Lindsay may hava picked a winner—although not for the Darby 


I* 

Workingman’s 

return. 


A first-class chance for the businessman 
to get back on an even keel. A golden sun-blessed 
opportunity to ignore the clock for eleven- 
and-a-half days of luxury. To cruise along from 
South Africa with Union-Castle and let it 
all happen in grand style. Seven-course dinners, 
an admirable wine-list to mull over. 
Sunlit, sea-breezy decks to promenade on. 

A swimming pool to splash around in. 
And for the keep-fit fanatic, a gymnasium. 

So much personal service, Union-Castle way. 
Not only a steward at your beck-and-call, 


but secretarial help and ship-to-shore telephones 
if business demands them. There’s so much 
of everything, why not bring your wife along, 
and turn the whole business into a wonderful 
holiday for two? Eleven-and-a-half days 
of sheer pleasure, meeting the kind of people 
you like to meet, or simply relaxing. 

Letting tensions evaporate. Just what 
the doctor ordered. So who would ever want 
to make an air-trip to South Africa 
-and then back? You must be joking. 

One way, maybe. Both ways, never. 


SEA SOUTH AFRICA 

UNfON-CASTLE 










Alcoa Aluminium was 
used in car bodies 
back in 1903. 




/ 
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1993 Alcoa produced the first 
aluminium beer barrel. As the world s 
largest aluminium company, we 
specialise in packaging innovations. 
Today's easy-open end on beverage 
cans is another Alcoa development. 



1962 Alcoa* Duranodic** 300 finish 
brings protective beauty to 
buildings the world over. This 
revolutionary hard coating fights 
weather, the sea air and industrial 
corrosion. Shown here, the Alitalia 
building in Rome. 

♦Trademark ♦♦Trade Name 


r 


1970'e Light van of the future, 
an Alcoa concept, makes 
revolutionary use of aluminium 
extrusions, enhancing both 
appearance and efficiency. Alcoa, 
with the world's largest aluminium 
research and design facilities, has 
figured prominently in aluminium 
development for the automotive 
industry for over 50 years. 







True, some Alcoa 
ideas are ahead of 
their time. 


But then you don’t get 
to be the world’s 
largest aluminium 
company waiting 
around for the perfect 
moment. 


Give some thought 
to where Alcoa might 
fit in your planning, 
your future,your 
community. 


For Innovations in aluminium, 
consider Alcoa first. 


Alcoa of Great Britain, Ltd. 

Alcoa House, Droitwich, Worcestershire. 



Smarties aren’t stupid. 

They’re using us to sell smartly m'Germany. 

The Quality Street gang are raiding 
the Deutsch market with our help. 

And After Eight are spreading themselves 
on our pages in unashamed luxury. 

That leaves (standing ?) a few 
British confectioners who haven't looked 
sweet on us yet. . 

We haven't heard, for instance, from 
Bournyille. (What dark and loathsome plot 
keeps thsmtiorn our pages ?) 

: KoMom Cadbury's Snack, nor from 
Aztec^hor Flake, nor Trebor. 

'which is a pity because that means our 
reslciwh haven’t either.; 


And wotalotwegot! 

What’s more, most of them will own up 
to having a sweet tooth. 

Intact, when you come to think of it, 
you can think of 15 million sets of sweet 
German teeth hovering over our pages 
(and your product) each week. 

About 2 million of them belong to •. 
teenagers. 

About 8 million to munching Mums. 

We’re Germany’sleadingmagazihe(in 
case you didn’t know). 

A kind of combination of 
Woman and TV Times. 

So if you want to sell 
sweets in Germany, be smart. 

•/ ... .. 

Germany's leading magazine 
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Books 


The Mancunian 
emigrant 

GUARDIAN: BIOGRAPHY OF A 
NEWSPAPER 

By David Ayerst. 

Collins . 702 pages . £4.50. 


Rare is the newspaper that a man who 
worked on it when he was young might 
want to come back to 30 years later, 
to write its history. The fact that Mr 
Ayerst did says something about the 
Guardian and about the writer. It 
also qualifies the book as an act of 
piety both by the writer and by his 
employer. 

No use to look here for discordant 
notes, such as how it came about that 
Malcolm Muggcridgc’s angry young 
novel about life in Cross Street was 
“ withdrawn before publication ” ; or 
who was to blame for the “ sad 
misunderstanding,” not further speci¬ 
fied, that caused the paper to lose an 
excellent war correspondent, Cyril Ray, 
shortly before the Normandy landings 
in 1944, and how James Bone, then 
London editor, persecuted Ray because 
he left ; or just what happened to 
the paper's great Berlin correspondent 
and first diplomatic correspondent, 
Fifddie Voigt, when he fell out of 
fashion through his premature percep¬ 
tion of the trouble that was coming 


between the west and Soviet Russia. 
There is due praise of the last London 
editor, Gerard Fay, but nothing about 
how he was moved to retire before his 
time (to be fair, that did happen after 
the formal terminal date for this 
history, 1956). J. M. D. Pringle, who 
might have become editor and had the 
quality for it—Mr Ayerst correctly 
calls him “the best all-round leader- 
writer the paper ever had ”—went off 
to The Times : why ? Not a word, 
though Pringle’s departure was an 
event that changed the paper’s history. 

When it has to do with people still 
alive, or with men like W. P. Crozier 
and A. P. Wadsworth whom people 
still living revere and, especially—as 
is natural but intellectually frustrating 
—in the deference it pays to the 
personal recollections of men who are 
there bringing the paper out today, 
Mr Ayerst’s book suffers from an 
excess of tact. To take another contem¬ 
porary example, the author seems to 
have nearly forgotten about George 
Gale, a funny old stick to be sure, 
but whose contribution to the postwar 
Guardian was formidable. Mr Gale 
gets into Mr Ayerst’s book all right, 
but only as one of 14 men who stood 
at different points in London to report 
the coronation of the Queen. 

The period in which the dead hand 
of tact falls on the historian’s shoulder 
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starts somewhere in the 1920s. With 
the nineteenth century it is otherwise. 
Earlier books about the Guardian , 
usually works of piety themselves, have 
been dominated by the figure of 
C. P. Scott. This one goes far back 
beyond him to study and record how 
it came about that a flourishing, virile 
newspaper existed for Scott to take 
over and make great. Here Mr Ayerst 
is unassisted, but also unencumbered, 
by the recollections of living people ; 
he goes at it like a good historian 
should. 

When 'the young Queen Victoria 
got into a bit of trouble over Lady 
Flora Hastings, it was the Tories who 
attacked her and it was the Whigs, 
including in Manchester the Guardian , 
who came to her defence. The Man¬ 
chester Tory paper, the Courier , called 
the editor of the Guardian , Jeremiah 
Garnett, a blockhead ; - in print. 
Garnett responded by calling the 
Courier editor’s version of his position 
“ a crawling, cowardly lie ” ; also in 
print. A horsewhipping and a criminal 
prosecution followed. 

The men who started the Guardian , 
the first John Edward Taylor, Garnett 
and John Harland, were a tremendous 
bunch. Taylor was dead, but Garnett 
and Harland were still around, when 
the electric telegraph gave the provin¬ 
cial papers their first chance to 
compete with the London papers in the 
presentation of distant news. The over¬ 
throw of Louis Philippe roughjy 
marks the turning-point: the Guardian 
carried a column about it, lifted from 
the London papers and wired to 
Manchester before the London papers 
could get there. It was never again 
really threatened in its own north¬ 
western market until the London 
papers started to print in Manchester 
themselves ; when that happened, the 
competition grew punishing. It still is, 
despite the Guardian itself moving 
courageously to London. 

The burden of proof 

WHO KILLED HANRATTY ? 

By Paul Foot. 

Cape. 416 pages . £2.50. 

James Hanratty was hanged on April 
4, 1962, having been convicted of the 
murder of Michael Gregsten on the 
A6 six months earlier. Since then 
the memliers of Hanratty’s family have 
continued to protest his innocence and* 
for some years they have received the 
passionate support of Mr Foot and 
others who have persuaded themselves 
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Hanratty: not manifestly innocent 


that, just as in the case of Timothy 
John Evans, a man was executed for 
a crime he did not commit. 

Mr Foot has succeeded in writing a 
book which will wholly satisfy those 
who have throughout been convinced 
of Hanratty’s innocence and those 
who, like him, accept the conspiracy 
theory of history, but not, one would 
suspect, a great many others. 

A striking example of Mr Foot’s 
method is provided by his treatment of 
the evidence of Roy Langdale. While 
in custody on a charge of forgery, 
Langdale claimed Hanratty told him 
in the exercise yard at Brixton that 
he had committed the murder. Mr 
Foot shows that Langdale was a reci¬ 
divist with an unpleasant record. But, 
of course, all this was known to the 
defence at Hanratty’s trial. Mr Foot 
says, no doubt accurately, that Lang¬ 
dale was an unconvincing witness ; in 
which case, presumably, he did little 
damage to Hanratty. But this is not 
enough for Mr Foot. He claims that 
when Langdale appeared for sentence 
at Middlesex sessions “ he had 
expected to be sentenced to three years 
in prison. Strangely, however, the 
prison authorities spoke up for him 
saying there was ’evidence of mental 
instability' (no such evidence was pro¬ 
duced).” As a result he was put on 
probation for three years. The impli¬ 
cation is clear and obvious. Yet Mr 
Foot has to admit that the police 
officers in charge of the A6 investiga¬ 
tion did not even see Langdale until 
a week after he had been put on pro¬ 
bation, when he could clearly derive 
no benefit from lying. 

Then there is the case of Miss Joan 
Lestor, the Labour MP for Eton and 
Slough. “At the outset,” writes Mr 
Foot, “ Miss Lestor’s enthusiasm 
knew no bounds.” But, he adds darkly, 
after one or two interviews with 
the home secretary her enthusiasm 
began to wane. “ In conversation 
about $.the case she became more 
guard*#,’ Again the innuendo is 
clearit is particularly silly when 
directed tagainat an MP who has con- 
sistenttybdemonstraited her courage and 
independence. 


And then there is Mr Foot’s prob- 
about the two home secretaries 
w$Jo declined to order an investigation 
into the case. Both were abolitionists, 
and were in office at a time when, 
thanks to Mr Sandys and his sup¬ 
porters, a public debate continued to 
rage over whether the death penalty 
should be reintroduced. Does Mr 
Foot really believe that either would 
have refused to order a judicial 
investigation, on the Ikies of die Brabin 
inquiry into the Evans case, if they 
had been persuaded of Hanratty’s 
probable innocence ? 

It is now impossible to know what 
view a jury would take if presented 
afresh with the evidence against 
Hanratty. It is possible that they 
might reach the opposite conclusion 
to the earlier jury’s. But on Mr Foot’s 
evidence it is impossible to accept that 
Hanratty was manifestly innocent. 

The not-so-big brothers 

NORTH VIETNAM AND THE 
PATHET LAO 

By Paul F. Langer and 
Joseph J. Zasloff. 

Harvard University Press . London: 
Oxford University Press . 272 pages . 
f 2 . 90 . 


It is hard to see how American dons, 
pressmen, or legislators can read this 
book and go on believing it was their 
own government that brought the 
Indochina war to Laos. The two 
authors, writing in mid-1970, point out 
that, ait 'that time, the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam already had 
enough troops in Laos to take over tshe 
whole country (if the royal government 
had not had friends in the wings), 
notwithstanding their undertaking at 
Geneva in 1962 to leave I^aos alone. 
However, this book is not about die 
regular North Vietnamese forces 
deployed in Laos. Instead, under the 
auspices of the Rand Corporation, Mr 
Ijanger and Professor Zasloff have been 
investigating, for a long time, the 
operations of the Pathet Lao itself— 
deployed like the “ regional forces ” in 
South Vietnam—and in particular the 
relations between the Pathet Lao and 
their North Vietnamese suppliers and 
“advisers.” The authors interviewed 31 
Lao and 22 North Vietnamese who 
have changed sides for various reasons, 
including capture. 

The -most striking feature of this 
advisory relationship is its resemblance 
to that between Americans and South 
Vietnamese. The North Vietnamese 
find their Lao pupils lackadaisical, 


“ poorly motivated,” ami given to 
making free with the peasants’ live¬ 
stock when their advisers’ backs are 
turned. Things are even mate frustrat¬ 
ing for the North Vietnamese than for 
the Americans, however, because they 
are not only posted to the senior 
echelons but also very much lower 
down 'the chain of command, and when 
things go wrong they have to accept 
responsibility. This has been a common 
reason why some have run away. The 
advisers are fed by their own com¬ 
missariat, but the Lao have to buy “ on 
the economy” out of a meagre daily 
allowance ; when the peasants have 
fled, or supplies are scarce and prices 
high, the Pathet Lao fare badly, and 
often the advisers help out of their 
own pay. The chief adviser to Prince 
Souphanouvong, founder of the Pathet 
Lao, has revealed that one of the 
duties of the Vietnamese adviser- 
organisers of the movement was to levy 
dues on the numerous Vietnamese 
community to meet Pathet Lao expen¬ 
diture, much as the Indonesian Com¬ 
munist party used to be funded by 
Chinese shopkeepers. Langer and 
Zasloff were told of sales of groceries 
to meet this expenditure—groceries 
supplied by China as financial support, 
just as the American commercial 
import programme ultimately pays for 
the South Vietnamese army. 

There are human touches in these 
stories. The “ nationalism ” \vith which 
the Vietnamese try to fire minority hill 
tribes on behalf of the Pathet Liao is 
helped by supplies of salt or needles— 
and perhaps by a good price for their 
raw opium, although that traffic is 
not mentioned here. Most endearing 
is the Lao girl required by the move¬ 
ment to provide comforts for an 
influential Burman from over the 
border, who deserts her when she gets 
pregnant ; she falls in love with a 
Vietnamese adviser and is allowed to 
marry him, but when he asks her to 
desert with him (as they eventually do, 
with her parents’ help), she is suspicious 
that this may 'be his more cunning way 
of serving her as the Burman did. 
There has 'been nothing on Laos before 
like this book. 

Intricate start _ 

THE IMPACT OF LABOUR, 1920-1924 

By Maurice Cowling. 

Cambridge University Press. 579 
pages. £5.40. 

This book, subtitled “The beginning 
of modem British politics,” appears in 
the series of “ Cambridge Studies in 
the History and Theory of Politics". 
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of which its author is one of the six 
editors. The series began, in fact, with 
his interesting and difficult book on 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and the averted 
revolution of 1867. This book also is 
interesting and difficult. It is hard to 
follow ; partly because its style is so 
compressed, partly because its content 
is so intricate. Mr Cowling writes, as 
a good historian should, from original 
documents rather than other people's 
books ; but he lets this principle carry 
him into some odd corners. For a 
government defeat in Parliament, he 
refers to an MP’s diary, not to Han¬ 
sard ; he cites a draft of Mr A. J. P. 
Taylor’s still unpublished “ Beaver- 
brook/’ but never mentions the same 
author’s “English History, 1914-1945.” 

Nevertheless, this is an important 
book, which historians of the recent 
past, and people interested in current 
politics, need to master. Trollope once 
said that “ The double pleasure of 
pulling down an opponent, and of 
raising oneself, is the charm of a politi¬ 
cian’s life.” Mr Cowling thinks politics 
are a good deal more elaborate than 
that ; and can only be satisfactorily 
understood by immersing oneself in the 
surviving papers of the “ 50 or 60 
politicians in conscious tension with one 
another whose accepted authority con¬ 
stituted political leadership.” He has 
taken a prolonged bathe in the 
archives ; nobody will question the 
thoroughness of his research. With what 
conclusions has he emerged, drenched 
and muddy, from his ordeal ? These 
are much less clear. 

He has demonstrated a great many 
ol the hows of the history of the early 
iQ2os ; but has tackled few of the 
whys. During the half-decade he covers, 
the Liberal party disintegrated as the 
main party of opposition to Conserva¬ 
tism, and the Labour party replaced it. 
Professor Trevor Wilson tells us, in 
effect, that this happened because 
nobody outside his own family would 
trust Lloyd George any more. Mr Cowl¬ 
ing, surprisingly enough, does account 
for the Liberal decline in a single 
sentence, in his concluding chapter: 
What destroyed the Liberal party was 
not the inevitability of the Labour 
predominance in an enlarged electorate 
but a combination of the loss of Ireland 
in 1918, the timing of general elections, 
splits among the leaders, depression in 
the Liberal party at large, the will of 
the Conservative party and the energy, 
ruthlessness and intelligence of Labour 
propaganda. 

This is an elaborate exercise in the 
writing of the narrowest kind of 
political history, the history of how the 
leading group of British politicians got 


on with each other to establish “ con¬ 
ditions in which the existing social order 
could be preserved.” It represents 
scholarship carried to the point of 
eccentricity—a quarter of the hook is 
taken up with scholarly apparatus. And 
it is hard going ; but worth the journey. 

French complexion 

STENDHAL: THE BACKGROUND 
TO THE NOVELS 

By Margaret Tillett. 

Oxford University Press. 171 pages. 
£275. 

VERLAINE 

By Joanna Richardson. 

Weidenfeld and Nicoison. 443 
pages. £3.75. 

Stendhal is now one of the authors 
on the programme of the Open 
university’s literature course. This 
remarkably subtle and elusive novelist, 
who cannot easily be compared to any 
English writer, must be a considerable 
challenge. It would be interesting to 
know what such a large number of 
students will make of “ Lc Rouge ct 
lc Noir.” They can only be assisted 
by Miss Tillctt’s short but densely 
written book. 

The author has set out to provide 
the general reader with the necessary 
background to Stendhal’s novels, and 
to do this she has concentrated on the 
non-fictional and unfinished works, 
although she makes many references 
to the novels (especially to “ La 
Chartreuse dc Panne ”). Her method of 
analysis is based upon a remarkably 



Verlaine: in the public 


close knowledge of the texts which 
provide her with many insights into 
this tantalisingly complex but constantly 
entertaining character. She begins, 
naturally enough, with “ L’Ame 
Ofnercusc ” and with its developments. 
She shows the development of literary 
technique, as the author learns how to 
portray himself as impudent, spon¬ 
taneous, sardonic, indifferent or sin¬ 
cere ; the growth of assumptions, what 
might be the core of essential belief 
(although Miss 'Tillett confesses to 
some uncertainty about “ De 1 ’Amour," 
for example). The weakness of this 
approach is that the critic, immersed 
in the Stendhal texts, does not look 
sufficiently closely at the history itself, 
or at his contemporaries, and some 
times praises Stendhal for remarks or 
sentiments which were commonplace. 
But nevertheless this is a book which 
is illuminating and instructive. 

One is tempted to suggest that Miss 
Richardson has had an easier task. 
She is concerned to recount a dramatic 
and stormy life which always received 
a great deal of publicity aifd to present 
the poetry of a writer who usually 
gives immediate satisfaction. But it is 
rare to find someone who is prepared 
to write about both Verlaine’s life and 
his writings. In fact this is the first 


THE ART 
OF 

INVESTMENT 

A. G. ELUNGER 


" A sympathetic study of market 
prices, this book deserves to be 
widely read outs'ide the statistical 
departments of brokers 1 offices." 
The Investors' Chronicle 

This new edition in larger format 
has been extensively revised, 
enlarged and brought up to date. 
Eighty-five new charts have been 
specially drawn—over eighty of 
them full-page—and all the figures 
are decimalised. £5 

10 x 6in. 296 pages. 85 new charts. 


BOWES & BOWES 

9 Bow Street, London, WC2E 7AL 
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full-scale biography. Nor is it easy to 
understand a poet who was so full of 
contradictions > with the violence and 
passion of his life being portrayed in 
a quiet and sad poetry, the apparent 
artlessness and simplicity of the verse 
concealing a strict and highly conscious 
discipline, the sensuality being com¬ 
bined with a religious fervour. 

Investment engineering 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
By H. D. Berman, edited 
by K. R. Pinker. 

Pitman. 208 pages. £3 cloth. £1.15 
paper. 

BEGINNERS PLEASE 

Investors Chronicle. 341 pages. £2. 
THE ART OF INVESTMENT 
By A. G. Ellinger. 

Bowes and Bowes. 293 pages. £5. 

Publishers like investment books. Their 
contents, for the most part, need little 
changing but there is enough going on 
in the world of investment to justify 
quite frequent editions. Authors and 
editors can be set about their revisions, 
like so many automobile engineers up¬ 
dating a successful model. All three of 
these books arc, in fact, the most recent 


EIU QER Special No 8 

Tax Havens 
and 

Offshore Funds 

The traditional image of the* tax haven 
as a sun-soakid paradise for millionaires 
has given wa\ in the past 20 years 
before the increasingly important role 
they have come to play in the 
development of multinational companies. 
Most important, tax havens have 
provided a favourable basis for the 
development of a whole new concept of 
investment in the form of oft shore 
mutual funds. QER Special No. 8 
compresses into 64 pages a wealth of 
detail about how they operate and what 
they have to offer. 

A single copy of QER Special No. 8 is £3.25 
(US$7.80) Air mail postage .(outside Europe) 
£0.40 (US$0.90) extra. Cash with order. 

Available from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James’e Place 
London SW1A 1NT 

633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 t 

137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 

Paseo de is Reforms 116-801 Mexico 6 D.F. 

309 Surrey House 36 Rissik St.. Johannesburg 
37 Queen Street Melbourne Victoria 3000 
M.S.A. Building 77 Robinson Road Singapore 1 


versions of texts which have been 
around for some years. 

What possessed Pitman’s, and even 
more the Investors Chronicle , to bring 
out their latest offerings before the 
first firtl Tory budget could be incor¬ 
porated ? It must be like, say, Jaguar 
designing a new sports car for the 
Californian market without waiting for 
impending pollution regulations. Not 
that it matters very much with Mr 
Berman’s “ The Stock Exchange.” The 
parallel here is with a car which the 
motoring schools would buy, as it is 
really only concerned to get students 
past the procedural questions in pro¬ 
fessional examinations. The curious- 
minded general reader can be warned 
off by that imprimatur of conformity, 
a foreword by a former chairman of 
the Stock Exchange Council. 

With “ Beginners Please ” it is a 
more serious matter. This is certainly 
the outstanding technical reference 
book on stock exchange questions. In 
form it still reflects its origins—a weekly 
feature in an investment journal 
answering readers’ problems, some 
naive and some off-spin, put in by 
awkward-minded professionals. In style 
it is an old-fashioned Daimler sailing 
magisterially down the middle of the 
road at five miles an hour below the 
speed limit. The Daimler part is nag¬ 
ging, in a swiftly-changing world. 
Surely there ought to be something on 
accounting for research and develop¬ 
ment, or inflation, some awareness of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
working away at their exposure drafts ? 
In any case, the editing is haphazard. 
For example, on page 187 the short¬ 
term gains tax is described as though 
it lay in the future. It does not, of 
course, but the point is that the 
wording is appropriate to the scene a 
full six years ago. 

Perhaps the due is on the dust- 
jacket, a clich6 picture of bull and 
bear (Mr Berman’s book has them too). 
“Beginners Please” has got slightly 
stuck, and needs restructuring. When 
it has been, it should go into paperback 
as Mr Berman’s has, reflecting the 
one-trip status of this type of book. 

Mr Ellinger’s “The Art of Invest¬ 
ment,” with its individualist Citroen 
engineering, is a work of a different 
order. Formally it is about chartism, the 
theory that the patterns of past move¬ 
ments in share prices enable one to 
predict the future. Nobody can assert 
that-this system works—it probably 
does not. You can only really say, as 
Mr Ellinger himself has said elsewhere, 
that you invest better when you use 
charts than when you do not. Still, as 


a guide to the entrail-gazing intricacies 
of the subject there is undoubtedly no 
better book on this side of the Atlantic. 

What sets it apart from most invest¬ 
ment books is that Mr Ellinger can 
write, and “ The Art of Investment ” 
has become, over the years, something 
of a personal apologia. He has always 
stood apart from the financial main¬ 
stream, living in Cambridge, thinking 
his own thoughts. In a world where 
average opinion is what counts, as 
Keynes pointed out, one wonders how 
well he has done out of them. At 
least it is a pleasure to store them, so 
vividly expressed, between the covers 
of his book. 

The world turned 
upside down 

CORNWALLIS AND THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

By Franklin and Mary Wickwire. 
Faber. 502 pages. £3.50. 

Cornwallis was the most eminent 
British soldier of the later eighteenth 
century: distinguished In India, a 
humane lord-lieutenant in the Irish 
rebellion, a negotiator of the peace of 
Amiens. But he has no biography. Dr 
and Mrs Wickwire have now given us 
an account of his early life and the 
American campaigns which culminated 
at Yorktown. 

He was a remarkable man. A humane 
administrator and skilful tactician, he 
could carry his grossly depleted 
regiments through the hardships of a 
winter offensive in flooded North 
Carolina without wagons, supplies or 
tents. They never lost their confidence 
in him. At Guilford he led his troops 
through repulse after repulse until his 
stubborn courage forced the Americans 
off the battlefield. When his guardsmen 
were overrun by cavalry he fired grape- 
shot into the melee and separated the 
combatants. “ This is a necessary evil,” 
he told the protesting guards com¬ 
mander, “ which we must endure to 
arrest impending destruction.” 

All this the Wickwires relate in brisk 
and lively narrative. Often they resort 
to the curious vocabulary habitually 
used to describe the British effort in the 
American war. Orders are absurd ; 
commanders blunder and bungle and 
dawdle around and become dis¬ 
gruntled ; columns lumber. But when 
Cornwallis commands the operations 
these simplistic conventions disappear, 
and his army emerges as a force in 
which discipline combined with con¬ 
siderable flexibility and an enormous 
capacity to endure privation and loss. 
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This is a vigorous and enjoyable 
book. Nevertheless the specialist must 
snake some reservations. In depth 
and insight it does not compare with 
William Willcox’s study of Sir Henry 
Clinton. And it illustrates the limita¬ 
tions of the biographical approach to 
history. Cornwallis’s campaigns in the 
south are the most interesting of the 
war and are of striking relevance to 
the “ people’s wars ” of today. The 
attempt to recover the Casolinas in 
1780-81 originated from the much- 
maUgned secretary of state for the 
colonies, Lord George Germain. From 
a perceptive analysis of the earlier cam¬ 
paigns he proceeded to a new plan 
to subdue the guerre rivolutionnaire 
by systematic penetration, counter¬ 
revolutionary militias, and substitution 
of loyalist institutions for those which 
the rebels had penetrated and seized at 
the beginning of the war. Long-term 
control of civilians became the major 
factor in military planning. 

This was Cornwallis’s mission: why 
did it fail ? The Wickwires throw out 
some reasons in passing. But a convinc¬ 
ing analysis requires research in areas 
precluded by the biographical emphasis. 
How was the patchwork of revolution¬ 
ary and loyalist communities made up, 
and what determined the individual’s 
choice ? How did the dynamics of 
revolutionary and counter-revolution¬ 
ary violence affect the great middle 
group of the population which seems to 
have wanted only to avoid danger and 
suffering ? How could that clumsy 
political instrument, a regular army, 
maintain itself without alienating the 
uncommitted ? Or protect its luke¬ 
warm and timid friends against 
guerrilla intimidation when it had to 
concentrate against the enemy's regular 
forces ? The Wickwires do not offer 
systematic answers, but their book has 
many hints of what such might he. 

Short list 


China Trade Prospects and US Policy 
edited by Alexander Eckstein (Pall 
Mall, £4.50). Now that the United 
States is preparing to relax its 
restrictions on trade with China, this 
well-knit, carefully detailed study will 
probably interest a far wider audience 
than was expected when it was 
organised under the auspices of the 
National Committee on United States- 
China Relations. Five Americans— 
three academics and two lawyers—go 
over the economic and legal issues 
involved. Professor Demberger’s inter¬ 
esting essay Concludes ‘that 1 the volume 


of the trade will probably be modest 
but that it might some day be extended 
to include the loan by the United 
Staites of 'large sums of money to China 
for development purposes. But if the 
United States believes that it can 
thereby succeed where the Soviet 
Union failed—in making a true friend 
of China—Mr Dernbeiger believes 
that it is mistaken. 

The Reality of Foreign Aid By Willard 
L. Thorp (Pall Mall, £5.25). This 
discussion of the achievements, short¬ 
comings and problems of foreign aid 
comes from an authoritative source. 
Mr Thorp was in the State Depart¬ 
ment at the time of the Marshall plan 
and recently spent five years as 
chairman of the Development Assis¬ 
tance Committee of 'the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. His book is thoughtful, 
civilised and reasonably hopeful. Some 
suspicious members of Congress should 
note that in his judgment foreign aid 
has been M generally well-managed 
and effective.” The most pessimistic 
chapter deals with that over-simplified 
old slogan “ trade, not aid,” but Mr 
Thorp is also instructive on the fast¬ 
growing multilateral agencies and on 
the shortcomings of the congressional 
process where aid is concerned. 

Bruce McLaren by Eoin S. Young 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, £2). Death 
is the unacknowledged magnet that still 
draws the crowds to see the grand 
prix racing car drivers. Of these 
gladiators Bruce McLaren was an 
exception. First, because he built and 
successfully raced his own cars. 
Secondly, because he was a genuinely 
nice man who refused to allow the 
jet-set priorities of the race game to 
change his own New Zealand-struck 
balance. When he died, aged 32, pre¬ 
dictably at the wheel of a racing car, 
there were no crowds there. He was 
driving a test run in one of his own 
cars, at a wartime aerodrome. He was 
doing about 170 mph when a section 
of the car’s tail lifted, creating, as his 
friend Mr Eoin Young writes, “ a situa¬ 
tion beyond human control.” 



McLaren, in a McLaren 


NEW 

MIDDLE 

EAST 

independent international 
monthly 


The May issue of the New Middle 
East takes the fid off things and looks 
at some of the most explosive issues 
that lie beneath the surface of daily 
events. 

Nissim Hejwan explores the social 
implications of Israel's latest oppo¬ 
sition group—her own Black Panthers; 
there is a documented/ account of 
Soviet penetration in the area and the 
role of local Communist parties in this 
process; R. Medzini examines the 
developing relationship between the 
Palestinians and China and the implica¬ 
tions for Russia and the West of this 
development; John Marlowe reports 
from Egypt and Dr. Ismet Giritli 
examines the latest events in Turkey's 
continuing struggle for democracy. The 
issue includes our regular reviews of 
the Arab. Israeli. Palestinian and Soviet 
Press; New Books of the Month; and 
the full text of General Dayen's Labour 
Party speech as part of the documen¬ 
tary section. 

The NEW MIDDLE EAST remains 
the only paper of its kind—international 
and independent: truly indispensable 
for a real understanding of events. 

Obtainable from: New Middle East, 
68 Fleet Street. London. EC4Y 1HL. 
Tel. 01-583 2657. 

Single copy rate—25p. Annual sub¬ 
scription UK and Europe—£3.50. 
Middle East—£5 (by air freight). USA 
and the rest of the world—$15 (by air 
freight). Sample copy on application. 

Editor: Jon Kimche 
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Business Brief 


Which way lor the Co-op 7 


The Co-ops, like other 
retailens, had a difficult year 
in 1970. But they did score 
a success of a sort after a 
decade of continuous decline : 
they have managed to hold 
their share of the grocery trade 
for three years running. 

Groceries make up half the 
Co-ops’ business, and watching 
their market share slide from 
23% in the 1950s to the 
present 15% has been a 
demoralising experience for 
people who work in them. 
The past few years have seen 
a lot of stirring and shaking 
inside the movement, and 
there will be plenty more if 
the progressives have their 
way. 

The potential is enormous. 
The Co-op structure—some 
12.3 mn individual members 
owning the 300 retail societies, 
which in turn own the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society 
(which owns, among other 
things, one of Britain’s 
biggest insurance companies) 
and its Scottish equivalent 
—looks wildly cumbersome 
and inefficient. But since its 
ninetecuth-ccntury origins the 
Co-op has managed to build up 
its retail sales to around £1,150 
mn in 1970, a staggering figure 
which even the most successful 


of the multiples has not begun 
to approach (latest sales figure 
from Marks and Spencer : 
£417 mn). But after 
tremendous strides for most 
of this century progress seems 
to have got stuck in the 1960s. 
In volume terms there has 
actually been a downturn over 
the past decade. After pioneer¬ 
ing the idea of self-service in 
Britain, the Co-ops had to 
watch the multiples gain 
ground at their expense with 
shiny new supermarkets that 
made the old Co-op shops 
look dowdy. 

Now the Co-op seems to be 
polishing up its image. But it 
is finding itself handicapped 
by precisely the same factors 
that helped it to grow big in 
the first place. Its 11 retail 
democracy ”—full autonomy 
for local retail societies, with 
national co-operation on a 
strictly voluntary basis—is no 
help at all when it comes to 
competing against multiples 
under tight central control. 
This lesson has to some extent 
been learnt. Over the past few 
years the Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Society has taken on a 
much more active role of 
leadership. The CWS, with 
sales of £535 mn in 1970, 
supplies some two-thirds of the 



requirements of the retail 
societies which are its joint 
owners. This means it is 
well placed to push for much 
tighter integration. 

Among other things, integra¬ 
tion spells a drastic reduction 
in the still inefficiently large 
number of retail societies. 
Progress on this front has 
been accelerating since the 
1958 report on the whole 
Co-op movement by an inde¬ 
pendent commission (appointed 
by the movements central 
organisation, the Co-operative 
Union). This report recom¬ 
mended mergers “ on a large 
and rapid scale ” to reduce 
the number of retail societies 
to 200-300. This may have 
seemed radical by 1958 
standards when there were 
over 900 societies, but now 
looks thoroughly out of date: 
according to one way of count¬ 
ing, the number of societies 
had already dropped to below 
300 by early this year, yet the 
reorganisation process has got 
nowhere near completion. 
Even the revised target of the 
1968 regional plan—50 large 
regional societies—is now con¬ 
sidered not ambitious enough. 
Within the CWS, there is a 
strongly-held view that the 
only way to unlock the Co-op's 
full business potential is 
eventually to come down to one 
super-society covering the 
whole of the country. 

Pace of mergers 

The past few years have 
indeed seen mergers on a 
fairly massive scale, with the 
amalgamation of 31 retail 
societies in the north-east into 


a single £70 mn group 
(perhaps the most impressive). 
But there is still plenty of 
scope for more. The top 25 
societies now probably account 
for around half the total 
membership, while the bottom 
too or so only have 1 % of the 
.total. Because of the tradition 
of independence for individual 
societies, there is no way of 
forcing them to get together; 
persuasion is the only possible 
means. The CWS has been 
helping this along by providing 
finance and practical advice 
to retail societies, not just for 
mergers but for generally 
getting their performance up 
to scratch. One example of 
this was its “ operation face¬ 
lift,” a package of design and 
supplies offered by the CWS 
to encourage Co-op grocers to 
have their shop front and 
fittings modernised at reason¬ 
able cost. So far, about 5,000 
grocers’ shops (out of a total 
of about 8,000) have been 
improved under this scheme, 
apparently with encouraging 
results in terms of sales. 

The CWS has also worked 
hard at eliminating the 
plethora of own-brand names 
the Co-ops were selling, and 
replacing them with a single 
Co-op label for anything from 
jam to washing powder. By 
last year, CWS own-label sales 
had gone over the £100 mn 
mark, backed by heavy tele¬ 
vision and newspaper advertis¬ 
ing. The idea behind the 
faeelifts and the emphasis on 
own-label products is to create 
a clearly identifiable national 
image. 

Perhaps because the Co-ops 
have been projecting such a 
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... this is the result 


middle-aged image, they have 
a much lower proportion of 
young customers than the 
multiple supermarkets: only 
18% in the 16-34 age group 
against 31 % for the multiples, 
but over half in the 55-plus 
category against the multiples 1 
31 %. None of this augurs well 
for the Co-ops' role in 
shopping patterns of the 
future And, because of their 
history as consumers’ co-opera¬ 
tives, which were set up mainly 
in working-class areas, they do 
miss out on high-maigin 
luxury trade: over hall their 
customers come from the social 
groups with the lowest spend¬ 
ing power, against less than a 
third for multiple super¬ 
markets. So it is not surprising 
that the Co-op supermarkets 
produce on average little more 
than half the multiple super¬ 
markets’ sales per square foot 
of sales area. And margins of 
Co-op grocers arc appreciably 
slimmer than for multiples, 


even though prices do not 
necessarily compare well. 

Members do get a rebate on 
their purchases in the form of 
the dividend, but, this has been 
shrinking as profits have con¬ 
tracted. Some of the finan¬ 
cially weaker societies have 
been .paying dividends out 
of reserves (accumulated in 
happier times) for years now, 
a practice which obviously 
cannot go on indefinitely. 
The bulk of the “ divis '' 
is now paid Out in dividend 
stamps. 

But members' share capital 
—the Co-op's main source of 
finance—has been going down 
steadily for a number of years 
and has recently dropped to 
well under £200 mn. Members 
can withdraw their funds on 
demand (although in emer¬ 
gencies funds can be frozen), 
and scares such as the collapse 
of the Millom retail society 
18 months back (helped 
along by adverse publicity) 


cau lead, to a crisis of con¬ 
fidence. The decision last year 
of the Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society to change its 
name to Nationwide had no 
practical consequences as there 
was no longer any formal 
connection with the Co-op, 
but it must have dented the 
Co-op’s image further. 

The dilemma the movement 
is finding itself in is that in 
order to get back to a reason¬ 
able level of profitability, it 
will first have to spend fairly 
massive sums of money to get 
back into line with modern 
retailing developments. It is 
now beginning to realise that 
although members' share 
capital is dwindling, there are 
vast assets locked up in 
property it owns which could 
be put to work. The CWS is 
making a start in its own 
garden by redeveloping the 
site around its Manchester 
headquarters, to include offices 
for rent and a hotel. It is 
already acknowledged that 
there is no question of the 
Co-op keeping all of its present 
13,000 shops, many in prime 
High Street sites and largely 
freehold. The final number is 
much more likely to be half 
that, but with larger floor 
space, involving some shifts in 
location, in some cases perhaps 
to out-of-town shopping 
centres. This kind of redeploy¬ 
ment could provide the 
necessary finance for expansion 
and modernisation, making 
recourse to the public purse 
or the city (both of which 
have at various times been 
suggested) unnecessary. 

Efficient management, which 
might have started rea¬ 
lising this potential earlier, 
has been one of the scarcer 
resources in the Co-op move¬ 
ment. The professionalisation 
of retailing has been slower to 
catch on here than elsewhere, 
particularly at the level of the 
individual retail society. 

The CWS has taken some 
time to sort out its own 
management structure too. 
Since the death in 1966 of the 
radical reforming chief execu¬ 
tive Philip Thomas, there 
have been some reshuffles, 
and several board members 
and senior executives have 
recently left the CWS for 
other jobs. But this exodus 
now seems to have come to a 
halt. Both the present CWS 
boss, Mr Alfred Wilson, and 
his deputy have been Co-op 
men practically all their work¬ 


ing lives. This may be 
significant on at least one 
point: Mr Wilson is firmly 
convinced that, although pro¬ 
fits should be made, they 
should not be maximised at the 
expense of service. The con¬ 
cern with profits is deep 
enough to have caused a 
continuous reappraisal of CWS 
business. As a result the 
traditional grocery business is 
being extended to include 
more fresh food with its 
higher profit margins, and 
more emphasis is being put on 
the more profitable non-food 
lines. But rationalisation stops 
short of depriving the 
consumer of his choice of 
goods and sizes which may be 
in too little demand for the 
multiples to bother with. Will 
the consumer show his appreci¬ 
ation by remaining* loyal to the 
Co-op ? 
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Choo may not know 
all about the growth of 
local industry... 

But she could tell 
you the way to 

THE ^ 
CHARTERED 
BANK’ 



The Chartered Bank is as much a part 
of Singapore’s life as the orchid girls who 
trim and pack their fragile, exotic wares 
safe for airlifting to every part of the 
world. We have twelve branches in 
Singapore city—and eight more spread 
over the island. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidi¬ 
aries and associates, forms the largest 
British Bank in the East, where it has 


operated for more than a century. Each 
office is a local bank, whether in the 
Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or 
America. Each too is an international bank, 
keeping its expert knowledge readily 
available to the other members of the 
group. As a result here in the United 
Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled infor¬ 
mation service covering export and 
investment opportunities abroad. 


The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited 
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Up goes the mark? 

What will Germany's next move be ? If it takes the logical step of floating the mark, 
the British Government must choose fast 


Despite all the rumours and predictions that, in the 
best tradition, preceded it, the new currency crisis that 
arrived on Europe’s doorstep on Wednesday came as a 
shock. But the decision by Germany’s monetary autho¬ 
rities to close their foreign exchange markets until the 
weekend, after the explosive burst of speculation into the 
D-mark, shows some kind of realism. The whole cycle of 
official action, from reassuring words, through interest 
rate changes and central bank ploys in the forward 
market, to final desperate action, has been radically 
shortened. In 1968 and 1969 it took nearly 18 months. 
This time it took a few weeks—at the cost of a blazing 
political row within the European community. After 
Germany’s failure to obtain concerted action on the 
dollar at last week’s meeting of the EEC finance ministers 
in Hamburg, it once again acted unilaterally without 
informing its partners. Nevertheless, Europe’s other 
foreign exchange markets quickly followed Germany’s 
action, except Britain’s, France’s and Italy’s. 

The big point of similarity with last time round is 
that the D-mark is once again the currency that every¬ 
body talked up. But there are important differences. Last 
time Germany was ruled by a coalition of its two main 
political parties ; they held strongly opposed views of 
what should be done about the mark, and they fought 
their battle in public. Although the SociaJ Democrat 
economics minister, Herr Schiller, was known to be in 
favour of upvaluation by the spring of 1969, largely to 
damp down domestic inflation, it took the removal of 


the Christian Democrats and their finance minister, Herr 
Strauss, from power in the autumn before anything 
could be done. This time both the finance and economics 
ministries arc in Social Democrat hands. Although there 
are known to be differences in the cabinet, with Herr 
Schiller keener on floating the mark than some of his 
colleagues, and between the cabinet and the Bundesbank, 
they should not be so paralysing. 

Secondly, since the last upvaluation of the D-mark 
in October, 1969, the Werner plan has been tabled for 
monetary and economic union within the' European 
community. The Six’s finance ministers in February took 
several important steps in principle towards this goal. 
Central banks are supposed shortly to start intervening 
to reduce the fluctuations between each others’ currencies. 
In the background there is a timetable, admittedly filled 
with ifs and buts, for EEC countries’ exchange rates to be 
completely fixed against each other by the end of the 
decade. Officials emphasise that changes in exchange 
rates may be necessary right up to the end of the transi¬ 
tion period. But the idea that the Six Should act in 
concert, especially against the external pressure of what 
Herr Schiller is so eager to describe as the dollar’s weak¬ 
ness, is already meant to be part of the EEC’s lore. Not 
that the dollar has recently weakened dramatically, but 
the higher interest rates in Europe have sent dollar- 
holders knocking on every European door. The D-mark 
bore the brunt, but it has been only one of many. 

The German government now has three main choices. 



After the D-mark decision . . . London brokers keep calm ... but Brandt has some explaining to do 
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It can do nothing about its Exchange rate, but bring in 
controls to hinder the inflow of capital; it can float the 
D-mark and let the market decide what the exchange 
rate will be ; or it can announce a new, higher, exchange 
rate. For internal, as well as community, reasons it would 
dearly like the rest of the Six to follow it if it decides 
on cither of the latter two courses. Upvaluing never 
wins domestic votes. It looks like a direct blow to German 
industry, and the Brandt government is politically 
precarious. If the rest of the EEC—and Japan— 
upvalued, this would be a different question entirely. 

The trouble is that the chances of France or Italy 
following the D-mark upwards look very small indeed. 
Italy fears it is on the brink of a recession ; the lira is 
the one continental currency whose rate has not been at 
the ceiling against the dollar this week. France has no 
intention of doing anything that would interfere with the 
growth target in its sixth plan. So Germany will almost 
certainly have to go it alone among the big three, 
although this time Belgium and the Netherlands might 
feel linked with it. A tempting option for Germany might 
seem to be capital controls. Their first aim could be to 
prevent foreign borrowing by German companies, which 
accounted for much of last year’s inflow. Their second 
could be to ensure that bank accounts held by foreigners 
paid no interest. The last resort would be to prevent 
inward transactions that did not relate to trade. Unfortu¬ 
nately, these controls would have to be highly rigorous 
to have much effect. Although the Bundesbank appears 
to favour them, and although they would be a stopgap 
if the German cabinet (meeting on Friday) and the EEC 
council of ministers (meeting the following day) fail to 
agree, they can hardly be a final solution. 

Upvaluing, on the other hand, besides being arbitrary 
—no one can tell at this moment what new rate would' 
be needed—would be politically damaging, unless it was 
too insignificant to do any good. The most logical 
solution is therefore for the D-mark to float, as Germany’s 
major economic institutes urged at the beginning of the 
week. But if the mark floated, Herr Schiller is likely to 
argue, funds might pour into other capitals, including 
London and Paris, and put so much pressure on them 
that other currencies will be forced off their parities, too. 
His point will be strengthened if there is more talk by 
French officials of the need to raise the price of gold. 

Under any circumstances, there is going to be a 
nasty hiatus in the community’s plans for monetary 
and economic union. The best community solution would 
be for all the Six’s currencies to float together against 
the dollar, but remain in line with each other. It is 
not only France’s violent objections, and its obsessive 
desire to bring pressure against the United States to 
raise the price of gold, that rule this out. The technical 
problems of keeping the Six’s currencies in step with 
each other, through joint central bank co-operation, 
would in the short term be immense. The main support 
would have to be given to the French, who do not 
want tQjiook like the borrowers in any club ; that is one 
t ^ ie French are vigorously pointing out that 
the; fipjptional Monetary Fund would be extremely 
hostueto currencies floating for more than a very short 


period. 

On Thursday afternoon, the majority guess seemed 
to be that Germany’s immediate step might be to impose 
capital controls while it continues to fight for a com¬ 
munity agreement. Since this is unlikely to be forth¬ 
coming, it may well decide thereafter to float the 
D-mark, probably joined by the Dutch guilder and 
possibly the Belgian franc. Under IMF and community 
pressure it might have to settle for a new parity align¬ 
ment after a short period of floating. As a compromise, 
and to smooth the path of adjustment, it might ask 
for and get wider bands; a widening of the permitted 
margins around the par value in which all exchange 
rates are allowed to oscillate (currently i per cent). This 
would be in accordance with suggestions published by 
the IMF last September, and might make it easier to 
obtain a politically acceptable new rate for the D-mark. 

Whatever happens abroad, the German government 
must find some way of stemming the inflow of dollars. 
It feels that these have weakened its grip on monetary 
policy, and hence its ability to check inflation at home. 
Although unemployment is rising slightly, retail prices 
are going up by an annual rate of 4.5 per cent and 
steadily accelerating. By the end of the year the annual 
rate of inflation is expected to be 6 per cent. In some 
sectors, such as building, prices are rising much faster. 

In Washington on Wednesday there were rumours 
of a meeting of the Group of Ten being called in the 
near future, but the Americans themselves are not keen 
on the idea. They would prefer to lie low and let the 
Europeans fight it out among themselves, although they 
will do everything to encourage upvaluation of other 
peoples’ currencies. There was markedly little tearing 
of hair or atmosphere of crisis in cither Washington or 
New York. The only noises coming out of the Adminis¬ 
tration were about floating additional issues in the Euro¬ 
dollar market to provide the Bundesbank (and other 
foreign central banks) with an outlet for their dollars. 

The battle is not just between the D-mark and 
the dollar, although that was how it was being staged 
this week. The pound and almost all continental curren¬ 
cies except the lira have been pressing close to their dollar 
ceilings. Outside Europe there is a strong case for an 
upvaluation of the yen ; Japan’s currency is more 
obviously undervalued, in fact, than the mark. If the 
D-mark is floated—for anything but the briefest of 
periods—it will be the British Government which will 
feel most bewildered. There are few advocates in White¬ 
hall for floating the pound ; and at this moment the 
Government has to translate every financial step into 
its impact on entry into the common market. 

So Britain has to do some quick thinking. If Germany 
does float or upvalue the D-mark, dollars will presumably 
start coming away from there, especially if the Germans 
are sensible enough simultaneously to lower their discount 
rate. Inevitably, this would precipitate an even larger 
flow of funds into London than occurred last month. In 
turn, that would increase the pressure to float the pound 
or, alternatively, to lower interest rates by an amount that 
means something—which means reducing Bank rate by 
at least 1 per cent. 
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The paper rumpus 

There's nothing unfair about the treatment British papermakers have been getting 
from the Scandinavians. We should stop saying that there is 


Next Monday in Iceland, the British paper industry will 
protest formally to a meeting of the European Free Trade 
Association about the paper and pulp pricing policy 
of the Scandinavian members of Efta. This follows a 
series of informal attacks, culminating last week in a 
tough and bitter speech here in London from Mr Don 
Ryder of Reed International. He accused a Scandinavian 
delegation of garrotting the British industry. The 
Scandinavians were so surprised that they thought the 
attack must be part of a complicated British manoeuvre 
designed to frighten the Six into keeping common market 
tariffs against Swedish and Finnish pulp and paper 
as high as possible. Then Britain could enjoy a rich, 
protected market if and when Britain joins. 

Mr Ryder and others claim that papermaking plants 
arc closing in Britain entirely because of unfair Scandi¬ 
navian competition. This has taken the form of raising 
the price of Scandinavian pulp sold to British mills for 
papermaking sharply and excessively over the past four 
years, while only slightly raising the prices of Scandinavian 
finished paper. The British industry claims that these 
tactics are designed to kill it before Britain can escape into 
the EEC. 

It is true that since 1967 the price of Scandinavian 
pulp has increased faster than that of paper, although 
by nothing like the 60 per cent of which the chairman 
of Bowater recently accused it. The reason is that in 
1967-70 there was a surplus of papermaking capacity 
and a temporary shortage of pulp ; prices moved 
accordingly. Over the longer term prices of pulp and 
paper move together. Since 1965 Scandinavian news¬ 
print, which is a good yardstick, has gone up by 35 per 
cent and pulp prices by 33 per cent. This hardly supports 
a case that the British industry is being squeezed out of 
existence by a carefully planned and co-ordjnated pincer 
movement of prices. 

In Sweden, it is true, firms selling pulp to Britain 
frequently have paper interests as well. In Finland and 
Norway most of them do not. Over 70 per cent of Finnish 


paper exports to Britain come from companies that do 
not export pulp at all, and the figure is even higher in 
Norway. Anyway, it is difficult to see how such a 
fragmented industry could operate the sort of price policy 
towards Britain of which it is accused. The biggest paper 
producers in Sweden and Finland provide respectively 
12 and 15 per cent of their country’s output. 

The high pulp prices of 1970 have to be seen against 
a decade of competition in the 1960s, when prices hardly 
moved and many Scandinavian producers went bankrupt. 
Even in 1970 many pulp mills were not getting an 
adequate return on capital. The cutback in the British 
industry this spring has had a disastrous effect on many 
of them, particularly in Norway. In the Scandinavian 
countries as a whole, stocks of pulp have doubled since 
January. Within the past month Norwegian producers 
of mechanical pulp (the* main pulp used in newsprint) 
have cut their prices by 5 per cent. These producers rely 
on sales to Britain. They cannot, as Mr Ryder seemed 
to think, divert output to Scandinavian paper' mills ; 
these mills are fully integrated already, producing their 
own pulp for all their own paper. The result is that 
mechanical pulp prices to Britain arc likely to have 
dropped by 15 per cent by the end of this summer. 
Already the biggest pulp marketing group has offered 
Bowater a price cut of well over 10 per cent. Cuts as 
big as these will be a boon to British papermakers, but 
they will leave Norwegian pulp makers in chaos. 

It is true that prices of finished Scandinavian paper are 
remarkably low. Few mills arc showing a decent profit. 
But paper is the lifeblood of countries like Finland, and 
this makes producers both highly competitive and willing 
to put up with low returns if it increases their share 
of the market in countries like Britain. Inevitably, many 
of the advantages that once gave them a head start arc 
declining. Wages arc much higher than in Britain. 
Supplies of home grown timber arc running out ; indeed, 
Norway and Finland arc both beginning to import timber. 
Electricity is growing dearer; Norway has already 



They're replanting ... but the timber's running out . . . and wages are running up 
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dammed most of the accessible sources of cheaper water 
power, and is now switching to more expensive atomic 
energy. But the Scandinavians have used what breathing 
space they had in the past decade to rationalise and 
modernise their industry. As a result, they are in better 
competitive trim than Britain. 

Britain’s paper industry grew up behind tariffs and 
still expects a measure of government help. Its current 
request is for subsidised electricity. It has got into a mess 
by attempting to compete head on with the Scandinavians 
where they are strongest: in bulk grades of paper where 
returns are at best small, and where the integrated 
Scandinavian pulp and paper mills are more efficient. 


If Britain does get into the EEC, there are sectors where 
the British industry could do very well, using home 
grown timber and waste paper and producing high 
quality papers. The closures announced so far go towards 
putting the industry on a profitable basis. 

The suspicion is that some of the more heated and 
less realistic accusations made against the Scandinavians 
are designed to find a scapegoat for these necessarily 
uncomfortable moves. The Government, which has been 
commendably tough towards the industry’s requests for 
special treatment at home, should remember this before 
it bends too sympathetic an ear to complaints about 
unfair Scandinavian competition. 


In the public interest 

The Hardman committee which gave the postmen no more than an extra 9 per cent this 
week has given the Government its first real break on the wages front 


In the public interest, according to Sir Henry Hardman, 
g per cent overall was just about all that the inefficient, 
badly managed, over-staffed and generally woolly-minded 
post office could afford to offer. This proved too much 
for one of his two colleagues, Professor John Hughes, 
who had been nominated by the Union of Post Office 
Workers. He called the dragging of the national interest 
into the issue a treble disaster and refused to sign that 
part of the report. Sir Henry, however, has the blandly 
avuncular approach to life that allows him to take this 
sort of thing in his stride, and he and the other member, 
Mr Thomas Carlile of Babcock and Wilcox, proceeded 
to make a number of recommendations which included 
a flat 8 per cent rise for all ; slighdy higher awards to . 
the worst paid ; substantially higher ones (13 to 15 per 
cent for probably no more than 20,000 men) in the 
few areas where recruitment is really tough; and 
increasing use of part-time workers on a scale that 
could cut so severely into some postmen’s overtime that, 
although their basic wages will have gone up, their 
take-home pay could very well drop. 

Mr Tom Jackson, the union’s general secretary, was 
so upset that he announced an immediate new wage 
claim for a further 5 per cent and a few postmen came 
out on strike on Thursday. At the end of a seven- 
week strike that has left his union drained of funds, 
his men have got nothing more than a slightly modified 
version of the package the post office originally offered 
them. They have got none of the concessions in. advance 
for higher productivity that the electricity workers 
walked away with ; only a homily on the desirability of 
both men and jjfl Bpagement in the post office doing 
something morigPKlical about productivity than they 
have done irAK past. 4 The report sett out to give the 
men roughly oaoygli more money to compensate for 
the rise in prices that has taken place in the past year 
and ^fcave them with a bit in hand. It aims also to 
bringkthem roughly into line with men doing comparable 
jobs in other industries .' 

The Government will never know what might have * 
happened had it called in Sir Henry earlier rather than' 


let Lord Pearson and Sir Jack Scamp and Lord 
Wilberforce loose on other claims. There are some aspects 
of the post office which make it not strictly comparable 
with other industries, in particular the very real scope 
for increasing productivity in a way that could allow 
another wage rise relatively soon. This is one of the few 
consolations that Sir Henry held out to what must be 
a bitterly disappointed bunch of men, while warning the 
world at large that a big award made now would merel) 
reduce the incentive to do anything about productivity. 
This is exactly opposite to the recommendation Lord 
Wilberforce made, that lead-in incentive payments paid 
immediately and worth another £1 now, rising to £2, 
would put the electricity workers in a sympathetic frame 
of mind for future productivity talks. 

The post office award is not quite the freak decision 
that it seems ; against the frightening settlements in the 
motor industry (bound to work through to a fail part 
of the rest of engineering), the railway workers settled 
quiedy for an average g£ per cent and British Road 
Services has got away, largely unnoticed, with as little 
as 8 per cent. The teachers have moderated their claims, 
the national and local government officers are bringing 
theirs down quite rapidly. In the public sector it may 
be a relatively quiet summer until the dustmen and 
others start again in the autumn. 

If the post office settlement were followed by the son 
of managerial tumround inside the corporation that 
will increase efficiency to the point where wage increases 
are voluntarily being offered by the management, then 
one might hope other unipns would leant the lesson, 
but it takes quite unusual optimism to think this is 
going to happen. The prognosis for the post office is 
not good. The cosy attitude which Sir Henry and 
his colleagues accused it of does not vanish overnight, 
even with a new chairman who proved his mettle during 
the strike. Mr Ryland is charing a financial target that 
is going to be difficult to meet even without conceding 
more in wages. The ‘Government has a breathing space, 
but it has to thank Sir Henry for even as little as that. 
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Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


Mr. Callard reviews a year’s operations 


ADDRESSING STOCKHOLDERS at 
the 44th Annual General Meeting of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
held in London on May 3rd, the 
Chairman, Mr. Jack Callard, commenting 
on expectations tor 1971 said: “Four 
months have already passed and there is 
evidence that we have regained some of 
the ground lost in the second half of 1970 
through an increase in turnover and 
some improvement in margins in the 
United Kingdom. 

“We expect Group sales to exceed 
those achieved in 1970, but with all the 
uncertainties affecting the remaining 
eight months, especially the effect of the 
Chancellor's proposals to stimulate 
demand on the United Kingdom 
economy, the effect of business 
confidence generally and the difficulties 
of combating inflation, I will not go 
further today in my comments on the 
prospects for the year 1971.“ 

Sir Peter Allen 

Mr Callard referred to the retirement 
from the chair of Sir Peter Allen 
who had been with the Company 
for 42 years, nearly half of which had 
been spent on the Board. “I would like," 
he said: “to express the gratitude and 
respect of the Board for the outstanding 
leadership which Sir Peter has shown 
during his period as Chairman in three 
very difficult years." 

Commenting on the year 1970, Mr. 
Callard remarked: “We said last year that 
our costs were increasing at a rate which 
made it impossible for us to absorb the 
increases solely through improvements 
in efficiency. Our reduced profits in 1970 
were primarily a result of this difficulty, 
since, in the competitive climate of the 
international chemical business, we were 
unable to increase the selling prices of 
many of our products in the face of world 
surplus production. 

“In the United Kingdom, in a year in 
which the average price of our 
engineering and maintenance materials 
rose by about 10 per cent and our total 
wage and salary bill by about 18 per cent, 
the average selling prices of our products 
increased by only just over 2 per cent, and 
indeed the prices obtained for some 
products, especially fibres, declined 
sharply. These problems are unlikely to be 
less severe ini 971.“ 

Higher sales - lower profits 

“The Group was again able to increase its 
sales in 1970. In fact, the increase was 
£107 million, but additional costs caused 
the trading profit to be £30 million 





lower than In 1969. The 1970 sales 
improvement was spread over both home 
and overseas markets, but virtually all the 
reduction in profit was due to the trading 
of our home-based enterprises, which 
reflects the special and serious nature of 
inflation in this country. 

“I now want to say something about 
our overseas operations. At £54 million, 
capital expenditure on fixed assets 
overseas was at the highest level ever. 

For two of the fastest-developing 
products - plastics and fibres - the 
overseas manufacture which ICI controls, 
or in which it has substantial holdings, 
now exceeds our United Kingdom 
manufacture. 

/'Assets employed overseas continue 
to grow at a faster rate than in this 
country, reflecting the Group's policy of 
developing on a multi-national basis and 
exploiting its research world-wide. The 
fastest-growing area remains Western 
Europe but substantial investments 
continue to be made in many other 
countries, particularly Australia and 
North America." 

Atlas Chemical Industries Inc. 

“You will have read in the Press during the 
last two weeks of the offer we have made 
to purchase the shares of Atlas Chemical 
Industries Incorporated of Delaware, 
United States of America. I have publicly 
referred to the potential of the merger of 
the activities of ICI and Atlas Chemical 
Industries Incorporated and I feel 
confident that the development of our 
technology with the Atlas facilities in the 
United States without undertaking further 


heavy capital expenditure will result in a 
steady increase in combined earnings. I 
am certain that this merger will produce a 
company which will be a strong 
competitor in the largest chemical market 
in the world." 

European Economic Community 

“As the negotiations for Britain's entry 
into the European Economic Community 
reach the critical stage, you will want 
to know your Board's present 
thinking about the effect of entry on your 
Company's business. I am confident of ' 
our ability to compete, here and in 
Continental Europe, on even terms with 
manufacturers in the European Economic 
Community. 

"Taking the long view, we believe that 
entry will benefit our customers and 
employees in Britain as a result of the 
higher living standards and more 
dynamic growth of the United Kingdom's 
trade as a member of an enlarged 
economic unit. Any additions to the 
growth and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom would certainly benefit the ICI 
Group, which still has about two-thirds 
of its investment, and nearly half its 
sales, here." 

Capital expenditure programme 

"In 1971 we expect that expenditure in 
the United Kingdom on new plants and 
extensions to existing plants will be about 
the same or possibly a little above the 
1970 level. The larger part of this 
expenditure will be on projects 
sanctioned in earlier years. However, we 
will have to reduce the rate at which new 
projects are sanctioned in 1971 by about 
a quarter compared with the 1970 rate of 
sanctioning. This reflects the effect of 
increasing costs and lower profits on our 
ability to finance new growth. 

“The reduction in the size of the 
capital programme means that we will be 
moderating the very high rate of growth 
we have maintained in recent years; it 
does not mean that we are now 
planning for a low rate of growth. 
Moreover, I hope this will prove to be 
only a temporary slowing down. 

“Total funds invested increased in 
1970 by £101 million and the return on 
them fell to a disappointing 9-8 per cent. 
Faced with this situation, the Board has 
taken urgent action to improve 
profitability. Three main lines of attack 
are being pursued - greeter efficiency 
in plant operation, economies in the use 
of manpower and, where possible, 
better prices for our products." 
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ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


1970 YEAR-END RESULTS 




New smelter of Kaiser-Preussag Aluminium at Voerde near Diisseldorf scheduled for commissioning 
11 May with harbour (upper left) being dredged for Rhine river barge material transport. Both the 
new Voerde Works and the new smelter of Anglesey Aluminium, nearing completion at Holyhead, 
Wales, are facilities with which Kaiser Aluminum is affiliated and utilize Kaiser's design and 
technical know-how. 



Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation's results 
for 1970 showed the effect of a slow-down in 
commercial activity in most major world markets. 
Sales were down 5 % to $ 880 , 934 , 000 , and earnings 
declined 16 % to $ 50 , 761,000 from the $ 60 , 146,000 
of last year. Earnings per share were $ 2.50 compared 
to $ 3.16 in 1969 . 

Aluminium sales of $ 665 , 741,000 accounted for 
approximately 74 % of total net sales for 1970 : 
agricultural chemicals were 9 %; refractories 8%; 
industrial chemicals 5 %; and other activities 4 %. 

Commenting on the yearYresults, Mr. T. J. Ready 
Jr., President, saiijl: “Lower aluminium volume and 
higher costs, jtt^fling increases in labour and 
material, expBMpon and mining, research and 
development aa dfrfltot -up expenses, were principal 
factors in redudNK&flftngs for'the period. To match 


supply with demand in the U.S. market, the 
Corporation reduced primary production by 10 %. 

“The increased significance of our international 
operations and an overall improvement in sales and 
profits from, non-aluminium activities were among 
the more favourable factors of the year’s results,” 
Mr. Ready added. Comalco of Australia achieved a 
26 % improvement in earnings. Kaiser Chemicals 
and Kaiser Refractories both improved their profit 
contribution to the Corporation. 

Copies of a special international report of activities 
of the Corporation, its major operating subsidiaries 
and affiliates during 1970 are available on written 
request to Department D, Kaiser Aluminium 
Company Ltd., Norwich House, 9-11 Streatham 
High Road, London S.W. 16 , England. 


ALUMINIUM-CHEMICALS-REFRACTORIES-MINERALS-TRADING 
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The things you can't 
do to a yen 


While Europe’s finance ministers strug¬ 
gled this week with the intolerable rush 
of dollars, the keepers of the yen, by 
any standard one of the world’s 
strongest currencies, could smile 
politely and do nothing. Although 
there has been increasing talk recently 
that Japan will soon do something 
about the yen—and in Tokyo itself the 
question is 'being widely discussed, the 
present position is that the yen 
remains inviolable behind the secure 
walls of Japanese exchange controls. 

Despite its growing use in trade the 
yen remains for most practical purposes 
an inconvertible currency. There are 
strict limits to the size of foreign 
accounts which Japanese banks can 
handle. Direct foreign investment is still 
closely controlled. And although there 
has been over the last year or so a 
substantial flow of foreign capital (into 
Japanese stocks and bonds, there are 
limits here too. There are ceilings for 
foreign holdings of individual shares, 
usually around 20 per cent of total 
equity, and recently the government 
banned foreign purchases of short- 
dated bonds. In March the net inflow 
of foreign portfolio funds reached a 
record level, but this was no more than 
$180 million. 

So 'the main pressure on Japan has 
to come at the political level. Despite 
the growing protectionism of the 
United States, and the long drawn-out 
haggling over voluntary restrictions of 
key Japanese exports like textiles and 
steel, the core of the problem remains 
the trade surplus. Japanese exports have 
a habit of growing at roughly twice 
the pace of the world imports as a 
whole, and there is no read sign yet of 
a change in this trend. As a result, the 
trade surplus has grown from a mere 
$ 1.16 billion an 1967 to $ 4.53 billion 
in the year ended March, 1971 , a par 
with the German performance of the 


last two years and of course growing 
faster. Unlike in Germany, the nega¬ 
tive items in the balance of payments 
have not been rising to keep pace. 

The deficit on services has grown 
very little, thanks in part to a mas¬ 
sive expansion in the Japanese mer¬ 
chant fleet, now larger than Britain’s. 
Long-term capital is still flowing out¬ 
ward in a fairly gentle way. Various 
attempts have been made to push up 
this side of the account. Foreign aid, 
including official and private net 
capital flows, rose by 44 per cent last 
year to $ 1.8 billion (Japan is now mov¬ 
ing close to 1 per cent of gnp as aid). 
But the total balance of payments 
effect of this is muted by the fact that 
much of the growth is accounted for 
by export credits. The increase in 
direct investment overseas (up to $208 
million) and a partial lifting last year 
of the restrictions on portfolio invest¬ 
ment abroad have not done more than 
offset the rise in the flow of foreign 
investment to Japan. 

The'government has either carried 
out, or is considering a variety of, other 
measures to slow down the growth in 
the reserves. It has provided loans to 
international organisations, such as 
$400 million for the World Bank. 
Imports are being liberalised (import 
quotas on all but 40 items will be 
removed by the end of this year), and 
there is the possibility of foreign 
governments being given access to the 
Japanese market, as well as the com¬ 
plete liberalisation of all portfolio 
investment by Japanese overseas. There 


are plans to encourage huge invest¬ 
ment schemes abroad, especially in 
natural resources. There may be a 
further increase in the amount of 
foreign trade denominated in yen. 

But the Japanese are not going to do 
the important thing, revaluing the yen, 
•in a hurry. Although reserves climbed 
by a record $500 million in March— 
to a total of $ 5.46 billion—and prob¬ 
ably rose sharply again in April, officials 
like to point out that they are 9ti ; ll only 
a third the size of Germany’s reserves, 
although the Japanese economy is 
larger. At the current rate Japan could 
have over $8 billion in the kitty a year 
from now. But for a $200 billion a 
year gnp, with around $35 billjon in 
foreign trade, this is hardly judged ex¬ 
cessive. Even young Japanese econo¬ 
mists preach the wisdom of building up 
reserves. Japanese businessmen point to 
the minor impact which revaluation 
had on German exports, and say that 
it would only have a temporary effect 
on the growth of reserves. Nevertheless 
there is a general recognition now that 
revaluation of the yen will probably 
come in the next few years. The public 
debate is pant of the educative process 
by which Japanese society moves 
towards a consensus on major issues. 

This in itself is a major advance 
compared to even a year ago. Even 
for a western country, used to the 
vicissitudes of exchange rates there is 
still substantial political stigma 
attached to changes in parities. 
Although Japan's post-war resurgence 
has depended largely on exports, 
general discussion on economic and 
commercial policy has remained 
astonishingly insular, and very few 
people have been prepared to draw 
the inference between the irritation of 
western Europe and the United States 
with the alarming growth in Japanese 
imports and the parity of the yen. Now 


Japan's balance of payments 


S million 

Trade balance 
Current balance 
Long-term capital 
Basic balance 
Reserves (end year) 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

—166 377 1,901 2.275 1.160 2.529 3.699 4.019 

—780 —480 932 1.254 —190 1,048 2,199 2,014 

467 107 —415 —806 —812 —239 —166—1,697 

—313 —373 517 446—1,002 809 2,044 417 

2,058 2,019 2,162 2,119 2,030 2.906 3,664 4,839 
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there is scarcely a bank or securities 
company which has not published its 
findings on the yen problem. And 
studies have been made on the impact 
it would have on the domestic 
economy (the Japanese spend more 
time forecasting the future in the most 
detailed way than any other country). 
A leading securities company, for 
instance, recently published a study 
which showed that the impact of a 
10 per cent revaluation would be 
highly deflationary, requiring extra 
government spending of $5 billion a 
year, but would make no great change 
to the trade balance. There may be 
some truth in this, witness Germany, 
but just because revaluation is not the 
total answer it does not mean that it 
is unnecessary. And given continued 
external pressure Japan should become 
resigned to it within the next two 
years. 

Switzerland 

They were 
swamped, too 

Geneva 

Switzerland, which closed its foreign 
exchange markets on Wednesday only 
minutes after Germany, suffers too 
from a traditionally strong currency, 
the continual danger of being swamped 
by dollars, and an even higher rate 
than Germany of domestic inflation. 
But until recently the one thing the 
Swiss federal government could not do 
in a hurry was to change the parity 
of the Swiss franc. This needed parlia¬ 
mentary approval in advance which, 
given the almost religious attitude of 
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the Swiss to their currency (denomin¬ 
ated in terms of gold), made parity 
changes virtually impossible. Since a 
bill went through parliament last year 
the government can now act without 
parliamentary approval. But the econ¬ 
omic minister, Herr Ernst Brugger, has 
said categorically that a change would 
only be conceivable if the trade figures 
were in extreme imbalance, which at 
the moment they certainly are not. 

Nevertheless, if the Swiss franc does 
stay put, it can hardly avoid coming 
under substantial pressure as it did for 
a short time after the last revaluation 
of the D-mark. In the past Switzerland 
has tried to limit foreigners’ interest 
in uts currency by not allowing their 
accounts with Swiss banks to carry 
interest. But in the present mood this 
will hardly be an adequate defence. 
The Swiss must therefore hope the 
pressure will be taken off them by the 
common market countries acting 
together. 

Financially, Switzerland comes close 
on the heels of Norway, Sweden and 
Britain as the European country with 
the worst inflation. Over the last 12 - 
month period consumer prices went up 
by 6.7 per cent, with the pace quicken¬ 
ing in the past few months. Wages have 
been rising by 10 per cent a year and 
one of the key factors in the inflation¬ 
ary set-up is the acute shortage of 
labour, exacerbated by a general 
dislike of becoming even more depen¬ 
dent on foreign workers—their number 
in Switzerland is being held down to 
about 660 , 000 . 

The trouble is that the federal 
government has inadequate legal and 
constitutional tools to obtain a tight 
grip on the economy. Two-thirds of 
public sector spending is done by the 
cantonal governments, over which the 
federal authorities have little more than 
moral influence. The banks, under a 
gentleman’s agreement with the central 
bank, are exercising greater discretion 
in furnishing credit, but this is only 
a palliative. The federal government 
has been fighting a war of words, say¬ 
ing that the present inflation is likely 
to undermine Switzerland’s economic 
and political structure. And an urgent 
appeal has 'been sent to the cantons 
to postpone all but the most vital 
investment spending, particularly that 
which involves the building industry— 
the worst hit by the tight labour mar¬ 
ket. New measures for stabilising the 
economy have been drafted and these 
will go before the nation at a referen¬ 
dum. But the Swiss may yet find them¬ 
selves taking a hard look at their 
currency. 
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After cuckoo clocks 

Now the 
plastic watch 

“""" — Geneva 
For many years, Swiss watch manufac¬ 
turers, snug in their Jura factories, 
remained comfortably superior to any¬ 
thing they regarded as unnecessary 
innovation despite a steady dedine in 
their share of world output. Now 
approaching the 170 million mark, it 
is expected to double in the next 
decade. But the Swiss, although they 
export nearly all their production, now 
only account for little more than 40 per 
cent of the total, as the Japanese, 
American and Russian industries are 
growing. 

It was when their American com¬ 
petitors took up the tuning-fork watch 
that the Swiss industry started to react. 
In six years the research centre at 
Bienne turned out ten prototypes of 
electronic watches. As a result, the 
Swiss today have four different 
quartz oscillator wristwa/tehes—maxi¬ 
mum deviation 60 seconds a year—on 
the market, well ahead of the Japanese, 
with two, and the Americans, with one 
which is still in the prototype stage. 
But the quartz watch is still too expen¬ 
sive, at about £100 or double the price 
of a tuning-fork watch and ten times 
as much as a reliable orthodox watch 
that everyone knows about. 

The big potential in the immediate 
future is for an ordinary watch that 
is not only reliable, but cheap to make 
for the millions of watchless Asians and 
Africans. The great white hope is the 
plastic watch, which has just gone on 
sale in continental Europe. It is being 
made by 'the SSIH (Soci6t4 Suisse pour 
1*Industrie Horlog&re), which takes in 
Omega, Tissot and six other companies, 
in the Tissot factory at Le Lode. 
Plastics are more malleable than metals, 
so manufacture can be simplified and 
taken nearer complete automation— 
highly important in a country with a 
severe labour shortage. The main 
problem was to develop a new tech¬ 
nology of precision moulding for 
making plastic components to an 
accuracy of less than i/iooth of a 
millimetre. The mainspring and hair¬ 
spring are still conventional metal, but 
other components are mostly plastic, 
a few of them with metal-tipped teeth. 
Durability is claimed to be about die 
same as that of an ordinary metal 
watch. But if something goes wrong, 
.repairs are impossible since the move¬ 
ment is sealed in manufacture and has 
to be completely replaced. There are 
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The Constellation chronometer 
has always been a superbly 
accurate watch. But there is more 
to a watch than precision. 


Accuracy has always been the special pre¬ 
serve of the Omega Constellation. So much so 
that most people take it for granted. 

With this one you have more reason to than 
ever. Its movement was designed by a computer. 
Its lubrication is unique. 

But so is one particular aspect of its bold new 
appearance, the bracelet. Notice the way it grows 
rignt out of the case. No jogs, no interruptions. A 
continuous, flowing, graduated line. 

Each segment is a slightly different size from 
the one next to it. The differences are worked out 
in fractions of millimetres and finished meticu¬ 
lously by hand. 

The world’s first fully-integrated bracelet for 
a man’s wristwatch is as smoothly-articulated as a 
bank vault or the cylinders of a Rolls Royce. 

The computer was brought in to settle a 
question that watchmakers have debated for 
years. How fast should a chronometer movement 
“move” to ensure o ptimum accuracy for its size 
and energy output? 

Omega was already close to the ideal answer. 
But the computer went to work on it and advised 
a slightly faster movement. Its advice was in¬ 
corporated in the new Constellation. 


As faster motion meant greater wear, the 
whole problem of lubrication had to be reconsid¬ 
ered. Omega scientists reconsidered it in depth, 
and came up with a new synthetic lubricant that 
is 100% more wear-resistant than any other used 
before. 

When you buy a new Constellation you get 
a certificate from the Swiss Institutes for Official 
Chronometer Tests to show that it has earned its 
prestigious name - chronometer - “with especially 
good results’! 

There are no certificates to cover good looks, 
superb finish, or ingenuity of design. Other than 
the name Omega. 




n OMEGA 


7 Wo versions of tne Constellation Chronometer , 18-carat gold or stainless steel, round face or square. 
Both are automatic and waterproof, with calendar or Dap-Date features and integrated bracelet. 
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no screws, and the number of parts lias 
been cut from about 96 to only 52 . 

The manufacturers believe them¬ 
selves to be well ahead of the compe¬ 
tition and, as one of the largest Swiss 
groups producing finished watches, they 
can work on about the same economies 
of scale as their main foreign competi¬ 
tors. But it is hard to believe that the 
Japanese will be left behind for long. 

Italy _ 

Strings of power 

Rome 

It is rare for the Italian public to 
see beyond the facade of party politics 
to the guts of the power structure. But 
for once the masks have been stripped 
off after a blazing row between the 
two leading parties in the government 
coalition—Christian Democrats and 
Socialists—over nominations for 
around 50 top jobs in state agencies, 
publicly owned hanks and credit 
institutes. By chance these had all 
fallen vacant at the same time and the 
battle to get each party’s own 
nominees appointed has caused more 
trouble than any other recent issue. 

The jobs at stake include the 
chairmanship of ENI, the state oil 
corporation ; IMI, the long-term credit 
institute ; the Bankers’ Association ; the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, which pro¬ 
motes the development of the south ; 
a couple of important banks and a host 
of lesser appointments. These posts 
would be important anywhere. But in 
Italy they—and virtually any top job 
in a public or semi-public agency— 
assume a special significance. One 
reason is that the public sector in Italy 
is probably larger in relative terms 
than in any other western economy. 
At the same time. the weakness of the 
political parties and the traditional 
bureaucracy has given the state com¬ 
panies a high degree of both economic 
and political autonomy. 

So instead of exercising political 
control through the responsible minis¬ 
tries, the parties try to do so by 
securing their own nominees in key 
positions. Since the government is 
a coalition, this means that there is 
a permanent running battle between 
the government parties to expand or 
secure their own power bases. For 
instance ENI has been a major power 
centre since the days of Signor Enrico 
Maffltei, when it became not only a very 
powerful lobby but also ran its own* 
foreign policy, often in. competition 
with the government’s. 

The plethora of public agencies are 
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also an important instrument of patron¬ 
age. A classic example is the Cassa 
per il Mezzorgiorno which proposes 
and disposes of vast investments in the 
south. Every local politician knows how 
vital it is to have an ally at the top 
of the cassa so that investments leading 
to jobs and contracts come his way. 
In the same way banks, which are 
regulated under public, as opposed to 
private, law, such as the Banco di 
N&poli and the Istituto San Paolo di 
Torino—both with vacant chairman¬ 
ships—also have powerful political 
leverage. 

One important power centre, now 
the object of the politicians’ attention, 
is RAI—the television and radio mono¬ 
poly. Political control of RAI brings 
valuable contributions to party news¬ 
papers, since a subsidiary of RAI sells 
advertising space and to get time on 
television it is also necessary to place 
ads in certain papers which no firm 
would normally bother about. 

And there is the question of money. 
With little coming from individual 
membership fees, none from the unions 
and only occasional handouts from 
private industry and employers’ asso¬ 
ciations, the parties have big financial 
problems. It has been publicly stated, 
and never denied, that all the major 
public agencies have to pay a regular 
subsidy to the parties. 

The stakes are thus high in the 
battle to win control of the state 
agencies. The Christian Democrats, 
who already control the majority of 
plum jobs, have no intention of giving 
anything away except the crumbs. They 
already control 75 out of 80 savings 
banks, the majority of state owned com¬ 
mercial banks and credit institutes. It 
looks too as if they will continue to 
control ENI through Signor Raffaele 
Girotti who has just been made chair¬ 
man of the three main ENI operating 
companies—AG IP, SNAM and ANIC. 
It is this network of influence and 
patronage that has helped as much as 
anything to give the Christian Demo¬ 
crats 25 years of uninterrupted power. 

Mars * _ 

See you November 

With a bit of luck, the first of two new 
American Mariner spacecraft will be 
launched towards Mars on Saturday 
and, if its luck continues to hold for 
the next seven months, will reach there 
in November and go into orbit for 
something like 17 years before Mars’s 
tenuous, gravity finally pulls it down. 
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Marswatcher 


The second of the pair should be 
launched ten days later. The plan is to 
work them as a team that will map 
Mars photographically for three 
months, and transmit the data back 
to Earth, but if the instruments and 
power supplies hold out longer this 
could go on for as long as a year. The 
pictures will not be exactly close-ups ; 
the nearest either Mariner will get to 
the surface at any point will be 500 
miles and at times they will swing up 
to 20,000 miles away. But this will 
still be a huge improvement on the best 
pictures of Mars to date, taken from a 
distance of 2,000 miles when Mariners 
6 and 7 both flew past it in 1969 . 

Scientists were a bit too quick to 
jump to conclusions when they saw 
those photographs, particularly the 
men who immediately announced that 
there was no nitrogen anywhere near 
Mars, and so no possibility of any form 
of organic life. The evidence, when it 
was examined in more detail, simply 
did not support such sweeping state¬ 
ments. Neither, of course, did it show 
a Martian surface that looked as if it 
consisted of anything other than wind¬ 
swept dust, rock craters and frozen 
carbon dioxide. This is not most 
people’s idea of virgin land ripe for 
development but Mars remains poten¬ 
tially the most habitable of the islands 
of rock within our solar system; the 
drawback is the time it takes to get 
there. 
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The amount of sheer luck that the 
Americans will need to pull off these 
two new Mariner space shots boggles 
the imagination. Because of the diffi¬ 
culty of catching up with an orbit¬ 
ing planet, the Mariners will cover 
nearly 300 million miles before they 
get anywhere near Mars; this ds no 
three-day shot to the moon. Then there 
is the open question of how much of 
the equipment on board will be capable 
of switching on when they finally get 
there. All of the American manned 
moon landings would have failed had 
they relied entirely on instruments, 
without men on board to twiddle, kick 
or simply ignore the ones that went on 
the blink, as some always do. Inevit¬ 
ably, rumours began to circulate 
towards the end of the week that the 
Russians were about to land instru¬ 
ments on Mars, although every one 
of their Mars shots to date has failed. 

At one time, when space was riding 
high in American priorities, it looked as 
if this week’s attempt to put spacecraft 
in a permanent Martian orbit would be 
followed two years from now by the 
landing of instrument packages and a 
decade from now by the arrival of the 
first men. Technically, this is well 
within the bounds of what the Ameri¬ 
cans could do without financial strain. 
But the curiosity has gone out of them, 
and nothing short of the discovery of 
your genuine bug-eyed Martians 
waving to the Mariner cameras seems 
likely to rekindle it. 

EEC _ 

Those fish 


Brussels 

Norway's fish catch would be far and 
away the biggest in an enlarged EEC, 
and fish are causing much pain 
currently in Brussels. Get out of this 
difficulty, the Norwegians brightly 
argued this week, by the following 
formula: 

Fish in coastal waters are defined as 
a natural resource under the Rome 
treaty, which gives free right on 
establishment for the exploitation of 
natural resources. But to farm in 
Brittany or to mine in Gennany means 
being established in the country. Why 
not for fishing too ? To benefit from 
free right of establishment for fishing 
in territorial waters, individuals would 
have to be resident in the country 
concerned. Firms would have to be 
registered in the country, with the 
national government able to insist on 
50 per cent of their shares being owned 
by residents and a majority of the 
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members of their board living locally. 
What the Norwegians suggest is that 
if big Bremen trawlers, say, want to 
fish in Norwegian waters, they must set 
up a local company and flv the 
Norwegian flag. 

Monaco _ 

Driving back the 
waves _ 

Monte Carlo 

Monaco, cramped in an area only a 
little over half a square mile, wants 
to grow bigger. Apart from invading 
France, the only way is by moving out 
to sea. And that is what its planners 
are going to do, adding another 20 
per cent to the present enclave of solid 
rock, to which flats, hotels and offices 
cling like limpets. In the shadow of 
the Rock, the crag which supports 
Prince Rainier’s palace, a whole new 
promontory is being reclaimed. 

The key step is the construction of 
a 3 , 300 -foot breakwater, with caissons 
sunk to a depth of about 50 feet on 
a foundation of rock dumped down 
to 130 feet, several million tons of it. 
The damming and filling operation 
for the breakwater, the deepest in the 
world, is to be completed by the end 
of this year. On either side of it there 
will be a small boat harbour, one in 
the territory of the Principality itself, 
and the other in the adjacent French 
community of Cap-d’Ail. 

On the new man-made headland 
should begin to rise early next year 
the infrastructure to serve a community 
of 15,000 people. Flats will be built in 
tiers, like the seats in a theatre, to give 
an uninterrupted view of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Under them will be the 
commercial areas, with traffic sunk 
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underground so that people can walk 
undisturbed by noise and fumes. The 
community will have its own power 
station to keep the air conditioners 
perpetually humming. Goods will be 
pneumatically delivered. 

Masterminding the $500 million 
project, the basic aim of which is to 
offer silence, pure air and pure water 
—a costly combination these days—is 
Sadim (Soci 6 t 6 Anonyme pour le 
D 6 veloppement Immobilier de 
Monaco). It will reclaim the land and 
provide the infrastructure. Plots for 
actual building will be subdivided for 
sale to specialist builders who will, 
however, have to conform to the mas¬ 
ter urban plan. The Principality itself 
has already taken over part of the 
space. This it will develop for light 
industry, offices, shops, schools and 
middle class housing, of which the 
Monegasques—who make up only 
around 15 per cent of the 23,000 
population—are desperately short. 

Behind Sadim are some of the 
biggest business names in Europe like 
1 FI (the financial affiliate of Fiat), 
the Swiss Credit Bank, and a list of 
Frencn companies including Credit 
Lyonnais, Banque Nationale de Paris, 
Lazard F re res, the Suez Company ; 
and a brand-new institution, Monaco’s 
Banque Centrale Monegasque. 

Swedish shipyards _ 

Wrong formula 

Mr Krister Wickman, the Swedish 
minister of industry, is trying to push 
the country’s shipbuilding industry into 
a reorganisation which could easily 
jeopardise the future of its better yards. 
There are two major yards in Sweden 
that are in good health by inter¬ 
national shipbuilding standards. One 
is Kockums, which has just delivered 
a supertanker seven weeks early to 
a British owner, so enabling him 
to earn up to $1 million from 
a windfall 'spot charter to the 
Persian Gulf and back. The other is 
Eriksberg, which has exceptionally fine 
financial management. While other 
Swedish yards have had to borrow on 
the international market at 14 per cent 
to refinance the credit offered to ship¬ 
owners at 6 per cent, Eriksberg has 
played the market to its advantage. 

These two yards are now being 
forced into an association with the two 
sick Swedish yards, Gotaverken and 
Uddcvalla, both of which look 
like needing state funds. Mr Wickman 
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wanted a merger of all four yards, and 
since they all need government 
guarantees to give credit to their 
customers he had a certain amount of 
power over them. But at the same 
time he was being fiercely attacked 
politically for the sorry state of other 
enterprises he has got the government 
involved in. This time he has had 
to make himself content with forcing 
the yards into a policy just of 
co-ordination, rather than merger. 
Even iso, 'this may include a common 
investment policy and intense speciali¬ 
sation, and it is feared that Mr Wick- 
man -will withdraw guarantees from 
any company which acts against the 
" national interest.” Because of the 
government’s intense involvement with 
the two sick yards, it seems almost 
inevitable that at some stage the 
national interest be interpreted as 
helping these companies at the expense 
of the healthy ones. 

France _ 

Napoleon out of 
circulation 

Paris 

Napoleon, almost 150 years after his 
death, has been taken out of circula¬ 
tion. This blow to the imperial legend 
was struck at the weekend by the 
Banque de France, when it dropped 
the version of the 100 franc note that 
bears the Napoleonic portrait. The 
100 franc note with a picture of Cor¬ 
neille remains. At the same time, the 
more rarely handled 500 franc note 
carrying Moli£re’s picture was dropped, 
leaving only Pascal. All four bills have 
been circulating together since i960, 
when France shifted from “ old francs ” 
to “ new francs.” Officially, the rea¬ 
sons for the change are that the Napo¬ 
leon note was too large for a nation 
that now prefers more compact money, 
and that the Moli&re bills, which had 
a less complicated design than the 
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Pascal bills, were proving too easy to 
counterfeit. Also, the Napoleon note 
was among the last French paper money 
marked " NF ” for “ nouveau franc,” 
and France officially has only francs 
now, despite the ordinary Frenchman’s 
persistence in thinking and calculating 
in did francs. 

However, the Napoleon bill, with its 
background of the Arc de Triomphe, 
which lists his military victories, was 
thought more suited to a past era of 
nationalistic grandeur than to the 
France of today. All notes now show 
non-political figures : Louis Pasteur on 
the 5 franc note, Voltaire on the 
10 franc note, Racine on the 50 franc 
note. Most comments, however, have 
centred on the fact that the 100 franc 
and 500 franc notes that remain in 
circulation are uglier than those that 
were dropped, an opinion shared by 
Banque de France officials. The heavily 
shaded portrait of Pascal, head on 
hand as if unable to support the 
weight of 500 francs, is repulsive. But 
the Banque’s first priority is to ward off 
counterfeiters. The Napoleon note was 
a bit less rigid in design than the 
Corneille note. 

The old bills will be wrapped in 
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Inscrutable dealings 


Ping pong diplomacy has bounced 
rubber prices up. The possibility that 
China will buy Malaysian rubber as 
relations grawt farmer has lifted prices 
10 waelet to 18p per 

kilo. Chmeeebuying is spasmodic, 
cutfe b WW Wd lately into stocks end 
raieefc prices sharply. The People's 
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packets of one thousand, and sent to 
the town of Chamali&res in the 
Auvergne to be burned, as is the rest 
of used currency. The mayor of the 
town is Finance Minister M. Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing. 

Liberia _ 

Plugging some 
leaks _ 

Liberia is actually putting its own 
shipping house in order. Starting with 
the introduction of inspectors to do 
spot checks on Liberian ships in ports 
like Rotterdam, it plans sweeping 
changes in the enforcement of safety 
rules. There are two reasons. One is 
heavy pressure from some of the big 
shipowners sailing under the Liberian 
flag who have excellent safety 
records themselves and whose reputa¬ 
tion, and sometimes insurance 
premium, suffers from the negligence 
of other owners. The other is that 
Liberia is a developing country sen¬ 
sitive to criticism, and criticism has 
reached the stage where the country 
is ready to forsake some of the tonnage 
on i'ts register to save its reputation. 
Only on Tuesday a Liberian ship col¬ 
lided with another off Iran. 

Nearly every country suffers from 
a shortage of seamen, and easy regu¬ 
lations on the employment of 
foreigners is one of the biggest assets 
of the Liberian flag. Even Greeks are 
hard to persuade to go to sea 
nowadays ; they can get higher wages 
in Germany or Scandinavia, and see 
their families more often. This shortage 
of sailors is one of the .main reasons 
why standards of seamanship have 
fallen, but good shipowners have their 
own inspectors, and sometimes even 
their own shipping school, and so 
maintain their safety records. For a 
modem fleet, insurance is so high that 
safety pays. But higher insurance 
premiums are unlikely to make much 
difference to the owner whose ships 
are so old that they have practically no 
oapitall value: however high the 
premium is in relation to the vessel, 
it will still be low compared with that 
on a new ship. 

Liberia is not the only country with 
lax standards, however. What is 
becoming increasingly necessary, and 
Liberia accepts this though some other 
leading shipping nations do not, is the 
introduction of international standards. 
It is no good Liberia taking away an 
erring master’s certificate if he can buy 
one from somewhere else the next day. 
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PEARL 

ASSURANCE 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Chairman: 

SIR GEOFFREY KITCHEN. T.D. 

Year ending 31st December, 1970 

TOTAL ASSETS £590 million 

GROSS INCOME £127.1 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders 
£63.2 million 


INVESTMENTS 

Total assets show an increase of £34.4 million including £4.6 
million net write up of asset values. Gross yield on the 
combined life funds was £7.8 per cent. 

LIFE BRANCHES 

Total sums assured and bonuses in force amounted to 
f 1.612 million and total annuities per annum to £10.7 million. 
New business amounted to f239.164.000 sums assured 
and to £1.685.000 per annum annuities, subject to new 
annual premiums of £9.960.000 and to single premiums and 
considerations of £6.649.000. 

LIFE BONUSES 

ORDINARY BRANCH- £11.104.000 has been applied to 
provide bonuses for policyholders. Reversionary bonuses 
at the following rates are applicable to United Kingdom 
participating policies for each £100 of sum assured or 
annuity. 

Assurances and "Self-employed" 
deferred annuities and other deferred 
other than those annuities in the 
in the pension pension business 
business fund fund 

Policies issued in 

1966 to 1970 £3.35 £3.75 

1965 and earlier £3.60 £4.00 

(provided no bonuses • 

surrendered) 

In addition, terminal bonuses have been declared on United 
Kingdom policies that become claims by death or maturity 
or by commencement of deferred annuity on or after 1st May. 
1971 and before 1st May. 1972. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—£13.017.000 has been applied to 
provide bonuses for policyholders. Reversionary bonuses on 
the following scales are applicable to policies subject to a 
monthly premium of 4s. or a weekly premium of Is. (as 
originally expressed in the policy) and in proportion for 
policies subject to other premiums. 

Endowment Whole life 
Policies issued in Assurances Assurances 

1956 to 1964 £1.56 £2.16 

1951 to 1955 £2.28 £2.88 

1946 to 1950 £3.00 £3.60 

1945 and earlier £3.72 £4.32 

In addition, terminal bonuses have been declared on certain 
policies that become claims by death or maturity on or 
after 26th April. 1971 and before 24th April, 1972. 
NON-LIFE BRANCH 

In this Branch the premium income was £14.167.386. 

Chief Office: High Holbom, London WCIV 7E6 


We call it 
Sunshine City 

(because of the busine ss ch na te) 

CWMBRAN (pronounced Coom-brara) is unique In all Britain. 
Here is no regional experiment in industrial redevelopment, but a 
thriving prosperous area about two and a quarter miles square, set 
amid some of the loveliest scenery in Britain. But Cwmbran is 
purpose-planned and built to attract and retain skilled labour by 
the sheer quality of Its amenities. 

And It works. Already four of our factories fly The Queen’s 
Award to Industry. Cwmbran’s population has soared in two 
decades from 12,000 to over 46,000—and It is still growing. The 
new town is now the sixth largest town in Wales, with every 
resource, every service, and every amenity that Industry needs. 

EXCELLENT LABOUR 

Labour is plentiful. Cwmbran's amenities and thriving industries 
attract the young, the skilled and the ambitious from a wide area; and 
our own schools now provide nearly 1000 well-educated school leavers 
every year. 

MODERN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 

Cwmbran Development Corporation has fully serviced sites available 
immediately, and leasehold factories from 5000 to 20,000 sq ft ready for 
early occupation. The Corporation will design and build, lease or 
provide purchase facilities for factories of any size. Government 
building grants arc available. Office space is available, too. About 
20,000 sq ft in the new Town Centre will be ready soon, and a new 
block of about 80,000 sq ft is planned. 

100% HOUSING 

The Corporation will provide housing for your entire labour force, and 
rents are minimal. For example, a 3-bedroom house with full central 
heating lets in Cwmbran for about £4.50 per week including rates! The 
key men who come with you will be housed immediately: and modem, 
centrally heated housing will be provided for all employees of new 
industry within weeks of arrival. 

FAST EFFICIENT TRANSPORT 

Cwmbran is at the hub of a new motorway system that links every 
factory with Birmingham and the North Midlands by M50 and M5, 
and with Bristol and the South as far as London by M4 and the new 
Severn Bridge. All South Wales is readily accessible via the new New¬ 
port By-Pass: and importers and exporters are served by the modernised 
docks of Newport, Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot and Swansea. 

Find out more about the opportunities for your industry in Cwmbran, 
where people work better and live better. No one who comes here ever 
wants to leave. And we really welcome you and help you. 

Please write, phone or call today. 

Ask for the General Manager, Mr. J.E. McComb. 



BUSINESS COMES TO LIFE IN 

Cwmbran 

- Garden City of Wales 


Cwmbran Development Corporation, Victoria Street, Cwmbran, 
Monmouthshire NP43XJ. Telephone: Cwmbran 2191 
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Britain 


When monopolists fall out 


Britain’s electricity monopoly is now 
fighting the country’s gas monopoly to 
get right of direct access to North Sea 
natural gas. Sir Henry Jones, chairman 
of the Gas Council, has appealed to the 
Government to reject a Central 
Electricity Generating Board plan to 
pipe natural gas diredt from the North 
Sea into power stations sited on the 
coast. The Government has not yet 
decided whether the electricity 
industry, facing losses for the first time 
in 21 years of nationalisation, can be 
given the gas. The gas industry, 
which will be lucky to balance its books 
for the financial year which ended last 
March, has asked to put prices up by at 
least 6 per cent. And it has no intention 
of surrendering its monopoly right to 
buy, distribute, and sell all natural gas 
found in, or brought into, Britain. 

The struggle between the two 
nationalised industries came into the 
open on Tuesday when Sir Henry Jones 
emphasised during a speech, at a press 
lunch, that : 

North Sea gas, with few exceptions, 
cannot be supplied to anyone else unless 
the gas industry has first been given an 
opportunity to 'purchase it at a reason¬ 
able price. The Secretary of State has 
no power to authorise sales elsewhere 
until this procedure has been carried 
out. . . . 

Then, having emphasised the “ inher¬ 
ently wasteful process ” of burning gas 
for electricity generation, he finished 
by saying that : 

I have ngfijaental inhibitions about the 
use of gfKro electricity generation but 
it requires sensible planning in the light 
of the overall strategy for the use of 
energy in this country. 

Having sHjjiitfnlly fought off some 
members of 0ft Conservative adminis¬ 
tration who had thoughts of hiving-off 
the *,700 mile pipeline system which 
has -been laid to carry the North Sea 
natural gas, Sir Henry is determined 



Offshore drilling , onshore squabbling 


to scotch the GEGB attempt to break 
his natural gas monopoly. 

The C .SGB’s claim is that rising 
prices of both oil and coal entitle it to 
a significant share of the North Sea gas 
without tl i option which exists now 
for the Gas Council to cut off supplies 
whenever it needs the gas for other 
customers. At present the only power 
station converted to burn natural gas 
is Hams Hall “ C ” in Warwickshire ; 
a larger gas /coal fuelled plant is being 
built at West Thurrock. 

As no public statement has been 
made about the CEGB’s North Sea 
hopes, it is unlikely that there will be 
any visible development until Mr John 
Davies rules officially on it. 

• 

Newspapers _ 

Keep death off 
the Street 


The Harmsworth family launched the 
revamped Daily Mail on Monday 
jjefore an unimpressed Fleet Street. 
During the first few days the news got 
thinner as the features got brassier, but 


the general verdict was that the new 
tahloid Mail made just about the same 
showing, no better, no worse, than the 
new tabloid Sun when that was 
launched on November 17, 1969, amid 
general predictions of failure. Since 
then the Sun has not ceased to shine on 
more and more readers—and adver¬ 
tisers. So the press, never noted for 
successful punting, hedged its bets, 
while the advertising industry, bless its 
sentimental soul, gave the Mail a hand¬ 
some send off. 

Long before the presses started roll¬ 
ing on Sunday night there was not an 
inch of advertising space to be bought 
in the first issue. No rate cuts are being 
made during the launching period. 
Advertisers have been promised, but 
not guaranteed, a sale of 2 million 
copies and it seems possible that any¬ 
one taking space now for forward book¬ 
ings could get a useful bargain. 
Advertisers have been told, in effect, 
that they can carry forward bookings 
at the price charged for the old Mail 
with a 1.84 million circulation, but no 
special cheap rates would be conceded. 

This policy of refusing to run bar¬ 
gain basement offers turned quite a bit 
of cash in the first days of the new 
Mail. The ratio of advertising to 
editorial, measured in column inches, 
was 37 per cent for the first three days 
of this week, exactly the figure for the 
first three days of the old Mail last 
week. A further bonus may, however, 
fall into the laps of advertisers when 
the Daily Sketch is killed. Only Asso¬ 
ciated Newspapers’ board know the date 
fixed for the execution, but it is ack¬ 
nowledged to be weeks rather than 
months. The uncertainty has hampered 
competitors in their publicity cam¬ 
paigns to catch the 750,000 sales 
of the Sketch, which will be abandoned 
only when it is clear that no more 
readers can be induced to switch to the 
face-lifted Mail. 

The metamorphosis of the Mail 
coincided, more or less, with the Guar¬ 
dian's 150th birthday on Wednesday. 
The celebrations were given a sparkle 
by the news that the (Guardian is at 
last getting the reward in circulation 
it deserved for abandoning its northern- 
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Compact Mail 


ness and challenging the London 
quality press on its own ground. This 
week’s sales of 350,000 copies a day 
are well up on the most recent (and 
record) audited circulation of 330,518 
daily average last month. 

The temptation before the Guardian 
is to raise its selling price from 4p to 
The Times's 5p. Lord Thomson’s mill¬ 
stone is selling only 25,000 a day more 
than the determinedly left-of-centre 
Guardian . He has reason to look over 
his shoulder at Mr Alastair Hethering- 
ton’s increasingly urbane product. So 
it was nice of The Times to pay for a 
half page advertisement to congratu¬ 
late the Guardian . Other papers also 
took space in the birthday special, 
including the Daily Telegraph, which 
then proceeded in its own editorial 
columns to make a singularly graceless 
attack on, of all things, the coverage 
that the BBC gave the Guardian’s 
150th birthday compared with the 
attention it paid to the Telegraph’s 
100th birthday 16 years earlier. 

Airlines _ 

Life's getting 
tough _ 

Both nationalised air corporations are 
now cutting capital expenditure, ban¬ 
ning new recruitment and generally 
running up the storm signals. Since the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
announced a major economy drive 
roughly a month ago, the airline 
has put into the deep freeze its option 
on a further four Boeing 747s in addi¬ 
tion to the is already on order, pushed 


off the construction of a second jumbo 
hangar by at least 12 months, and 
is wondering how to bring home to 
staff the fact that there are roughly 
twice as many of them as tnere ought 
to be. 

The same frost is now blighting 
British European Airways ; its chair¬ 
man has warned that because revenue 
is not rising as fast as expected, both 
recruitment and capital spending will 
have to be reviewed. “It may mean 
that we will all have to work a little 
bit harder,” which is a tactful version 
of the same message that BOAC is 
trying to get across to its staff. It also 
signals that BEA is not going to be 
that anxious to sign orders for any 
new aircraft. BEA is not alone in this. 
In the United States, airlines have 
begun to cut back their buying ; this 
week American Airlines followed the 
example of the even bigger United 
Airlines and dropped ten options that 
it held on McDonnell-Douglas DC 10 
jets. Since Rolls-Royce went bankrupt, 
contracts that airlines had placed with 
Lockheed to buy the equivalent Tristar 
airliner have become void, so, in spite 
of protestations of support from 
Eastern Airlines, there’s no knowing 
how many the airlines might take 
now, if in the end the aircraft proceeds. 

Holidays _ 

Being beastly to 
tourists _ 

This week’s upset over the possible 
banning of £18 weekend flights to 
Majorca was not quite the storm in 
a tea cup that it seemed when, on Wed- 



Not just Alice goes to the palace 


nesday, the Spanish government said 
they could go ahead after all. It shows 
that Spain is beginning to think 
seriously , of holding down tourist 
numbers by imposing some form of 
rationing by price, as holiday centres 
in the Caribbean have already done. 
Spain is not the only country to begin 
to feel that numbers may have to be 
restricted if the amenities that first 
turned a count!y into a tourist lcuUc 
are to survive If the amenities go, so 
may the tourist, killing many small 
countries’ main source of foreign 
exchange and one of their major indus¬ 
tries. Big capital cities can still digest 
large numbers of foreign visitors, and 
the hotel staff that has to be imported 
to wait on them, although at times even 
a city as large as London begins to 
show the strain. But smaller towns and 
holiday spots cannot. 

In the Caribbean, prices hive been 
deliberately raised to levels where they 
choke ofT America’s cut-price tourists— 
who are now turning to Europe—with¬ 
out reducing the income from tourism. 
The Spaniards began to ponder that 
£18 weekend holidaymakers from 
Britain might not spend enough in 
Spain during so short a stay, and 
thought of changing their policy along 
Caribbean lines. Then someone explain¬ 
ed to them that the sort of people who 
contemplate a weekend in the sun in 
mid-winter are in fact bigger and better 
spenders than the ones who save for 
ten days on the Costa Brava in high 
summer, and they thought better of 
the ban. But the motive for limiting 
tourist numbers remains, and airlines 
are beginning to feel the first twinges 
of alarm about their long-term business. 

Insurance _ 

Hawks and doves 

On Thursday the Phoenix Assurance 
finally arranged to take over the 
two small motor insurance subsidiaries 
of the Tulketh group, the Bradford 
worsted company which went into 
receivership on Monday. Both the 
insurance companies, the Bradford and 
the Pennine, are members of the British 
Insurance Association, handle mainly 
life and motor insurance, and have 
some 170,000 policyholders. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry had decided on the preceding 
Friday that the solvency margins of 
the two companies had fallen below the 
levels required by law and had given 
notice that they would be prohibited 
from taking new business. By then the 
Phoenix was already negotiating to 
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take them over. Apparently no money 
has been borrowed from them by the 
parent company and the companies 
are both solvent. It is still disconcerting 
that rumours about the Bradford and 
Pennine had been circulating so long 
before 'the DTI made up its mind. 
Nevertheless, this is the sort of timely 
takeover that ought to have been 
mounted for the Vehicle and General 
before it was too late. 

■Before it was established that Brad¬ 
ford and Pennine were insolvent the 
Phoenix had apparently been sounding 
out other leading insurance companies 
about a combined rescue operation, 
and had received guarded promises of 
support from some of them. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that— 
despite pretensions of unanimity—some 
leading companies favoured a full scale 
rescue operation for the V and G 
within a few days of the crash. All 
the companies could agree to do was 
to offer to pay out the passenger 
liability claims of the V and G, in 
addition to the third-party injury claims 
they would, anyway, have to meet 
through the Motor Insurers' Bureau, 
making in all a total of some £8 mil¬ 
lion, out of a total V and G deficiency 
now said by the receiver to be 
£10 million. This position is anomalous. 
Other V and G policyholders (eg, 
dependants of drivers killed in motor 
accidents and insured with the 
V and G) have just as strong claims 
to be compensated. 

Meanwhile the Guardian Royal 
Exchange, supported by the Prudential 
and the Pearl, undertook to pay out 
the share of the claims of the World 
Auxiliary (the V and G marine and 
reinsurance subsidiary) on policies 
issued jointly on their behalf by the 
Guardian. On top of this the Commer¬ 
cial Union, supported by three other 
companies and several leading broking 
firms (many of whom had never placed 
business with V and G, or with the 
World Auxiliary after die V and G 
bought it), offered to buy the World 
Auxiliary outright and pay its 
claims. The World Auxiliary deficiency 
is estimated between £3 million and 
£6 million before tax relief. Of this 
the CU is to pay half ; and the rest 
will be borne by the Phoenix, the 
Norwich Union, the Legal and 
General and. the brokers, who include 
Bowring'g. Sedgwick Collins and Willis 
Faber. , 

TbeGtftardian and its associates may 
have jtftfcbd more to protect their own 
oompaby reputations rather than the 
standfast, of ,the London insurance 


market collectively. Even so, the action 
of the CU and its supporters, and the 
favourable response to the Phoenix’s 
initial soundings over the Bradford and 
Pennine show dearly that many leading 
companies now recognise (if they did 
not before) the need for them to take 
a collective responsibility to ensure that 
defaults by BIA members do not 
occur. 


The life risk _ 

On Wednesday the Pioneer Life 
Assurance company was provoked into 
announcing that it had assets more 
than sufficient to cover ks claims. The 
provocation was the discovery that the 
V and G had paid the Pioneer Life, 
its still-solvent life subsidiary, the 
£1 million or so it had previously 


The diminished golf circuit 



Hayes, rising ; Townsend , uncertain ; Jacklin, super-star 


The British professional golf season 
opened on Thursday with the £8,000 
Penfold tournament at Bournemouth. As 
often happens, a newly minted star 
captured much of the advance interest, 
18-ycar-old Dale Hayes from South 
Africa, who won the Spanish open 
championship in April and is already 
being spoken of as a future super-star. 
Then there is Peter Townsend, the 
possibly over-sensitive British golfer 
who found the abrasive American tour 
a bit too much but who has played well 
in continental tournaments—plus most 
of the established British stars, Neil 
Coles, Bernard Hunt, Tommy Horton, 
PeteT Butler, and so forth. Tony Jacklin, 
the only British super-star, will of 
course be missing. He has bigger things 
to occupy him in America. 

The professional season does not 
stretch ahead with all the promise it 
might. Prizes worth £126,950 have 
been lopped from the tour. Two big 
tournaments; the Alcan worth £58,700 
and the John Player Classic, worth 
£68,250, have both gone. This leaves 
only the £45,000 British Open to rank 
alongside the big American tournaments 
in terms of prize money. Three smaller 
ones, sponsored by Sumric, Bowmaker 
and Long John Whisky have dis¬ 
appeared too but this has been balanced 
by three tournaments new this year, and 
sponsored by Sunbeam Electric, Benson 
and Hedges and Double Diamond 
respectively. What has saved the 
situation for the tournament golfers is 
the emergence this year of a European 


season that really is worth competing in. 
For the first time, the Italian, Spanish, 
German and Swiss open championships, 
with purses which have been increased 
significantly, count in the British golfers’ 
order of merit rating, from which inter¬ 
national teams arc chosen. The French 
open already counts. 

Many people connected with pro¬ 
fessional golf still think the British tour 
must grow to include more events of 
international stature. The British 
season looks anaemic beside the 
American circuit, which keeps getting 
bigger and bigger and is currently 
offering something like £3 million in 
golf prizes. Against this, the British tour 
is offering £164,150 this year. 

Television shuns golf, with the two 
exceptions of the Open and the Picca¬ 
dilly match play tournament, and this 
obviously has some effect. But televising 
golf is expensive and most tournaments 
are timed to finish on Saturday after¬ 
noons when golfing buffs prefer to be 
out playing themselves. There probably 
would be more television coverage if it 
was a sport with a wide audience but 
although the number of golfers grows 
at a steady 10 per cent a year, it is 
never likely to be a popular game. It 
has little appeal for the fashion¬ 
conscious young and since the game is 
ruled by ancient gentlemen concerned 
with carrying on ancient traditions it 
is hardly ever likely to. Many golfers 
prefer it this way. Except, of course, 
those who are good enough to be 
professionals. 
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ffe HAWKER SIDDELEY 

Till 1970 Annual Rnpnrt. which will ba petted ta aharahaldara an 21th Map. 1171, will includa tha fallawlni aninniaata In tha Dlraatora* Rapart:— 


Associated Companies 

To reflect the recent accounting practice statement issued by the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, a change in accounting treatment 
has been made in the 1970 accounts to include the Group's share of 
the results and net assets of associated companies. This change in 
treatment has resulted in an increment of £377,000 in profit after tax. 
The comparative figures shown for 1969 have been adjusted 
throughout to reflect the same change of treatment, the correspond¬ 
ing increment for 1969 being £64,000 after tax. 

Trading Results 

The total Group net profit for 1970, after taxation and minority 
interests and after providing £0-2m in respect of Rolls-Royce 
amounts to £8-1 m (1969: £8 3m). The proportion of this profit dealt 
with in the accounts of the parent company. Hawker Siddeley Group 
Limited, is £7-9m (1969: £6-6m). 

Trading profits of the Group excluding Hawker Siddeley Canada 
amount to £17 0m (1969: £16 3m), which are split as follows :— 



1970 

1969 


£m 

£m 

Aerospace engineering 

5 6 

7-8 

Electrical engineering 

5 7 

38 

Mechanical engineering and Metals 

5 7 

4 7 


170 

16-3 


and after adjusting for interest, taxation and minority interests the net 
profit of the Group excluding Hawker Siddeley Canada amounts to 
£7-6m (1969: £8-1 m). 

The Group's share of the 1970 profit after tax of Hawker Siddeley 
Canada is £0-5m (1969: £0-2m). 

In arriving at the total Group net profit, provision has been made for 
losses which it is anticipated may arise as a result of the appointment 
of a Receiver for Rolls-Royce Limited. This provision is £0-2m after 
tax and minority interests. 

Exceptional Items 

A net credit of £0-3m is included in the profit and loss account as a 
separate item and does not form part of the trading result for 1970. 
This credit includes exchange profits reduced by a provision for costs 
of reorganisation in the aerospace sector. 

Financing 

Bank loans, overdrafts and acceptance credits of the Group excluding 
Hawker Siddeley Canada amounted to £39-9m at 31st December, 
1970 (1969: £39-3m). Credit balances of £12-4m at 31st December, 
1969 were reduced to £1 -2m at 31st December, 1970, due mainly to 
the purchase of Brook Motors Ltd. In September, 1970, the Company 
took advantage of an opportunity to raise funds in the Euro-dollar 
market, and issued $15m 9% five year notes at a price of $98%, 
which realised £6*0m after expenses. 

Comments 

The affairs of the Group as a whole were dominated in 1970 by the 
effects of inflation, particularly in the U.K. As is well known, heavy 
cost increases in wages, salaries and supplies occurred during the 
year—and continue to occur in 1971. Inflation gives rise to the 
problem not only of maintaining margins but also of containing the 
larger use of working capital due to the increased value of stocks and 
work in progress. Moreover industrial unrest leading to disruption— 
or the threat of it—in the flow of essential components forces higher 
levels of stocking to ensure that production lines are kept going. 
Our managements had to face, and largely overcame, severe diffi¬ 
culties in 1970 from these causes, although the action taken was not 
wholly successful in protecting our margins. 

The rise in our exports to £90m (1969: £79m) suggests that 
despite these pressures we remained competitive overseas, but it 
seems unlikely that the economic climate that has existed in the U.K 
in 1970 and early 1971 can continue without impact on external 


trading, which depends not only on the quality of the product, but on 
its price in the face of world competition and the reliability of 
promises for its delivery. 

The aerospace industry throughout the western world en¬ 
countered difficulties in 1970. Credit squeezes, a drop in passenger 
demand on airlines and adjustments of military demand affected the 
industry everywhere. Nevertheless, in the U.K. our aircraft activity had 
a high demand and good results, though the background position was 
reflected in a marked lowering of orders for the HS 125 executive 
aircraft. In Canada and in Australia there were problems, with the 
sharp reduction of demand for civil aircraft affecting de Havllland 
Aircraft of Canada, and a reduction of military work as well as of 
general aviation activities affecting Hawker de Havilland in Australia. 
Considerable changes have been made in these companies to meet 
the situation and these measures, together with a better market trend, 
should result in an improvement in 1971.1970 was a year of relatively 
low procurement of guided missiles from Hawker Siddeley Dynamics 
and this contributed to a difficult year in which costs connected with 
the introduction of new products continued to have an effect on the 
results. This situation also is expected to move through to improve¬ 
ment in 1971. 

The figures show useful progress in the electrical and mechanical 
sectors, where consolidation and re-adjustments after acquisitions 
in the late 1960's are having their effect. These sectors now comprise 
substantial businesses trading in widely based home and export 
markets, whose prospects are geared to the general state of trade and 
whose products are in areas where the underlying demand is likely 
to grow steadily. Although the electrical interests are now less 
dependent on purchases from central authorities, the low state of 
ordering during the year by the electrical supply authorities in the U.K. 
has inevitably had its influence. Demand in the mechanical area was 
heavy in 1970, outstripping the capacity available, though It fell away 
somewhat towards the year end. 

Hawker Siddeley Canada made an increased contribution to the 
Group at £0-5m (1969: £0-2m). 

The Group's outlook for 1971 is governed by two elements. The 
first is the unknown course that inflation and industrial problems will 
take in coming months. The second is that in some parts of the business 
which were specific areas of difficulty in 1970 there should be useful 
improvements as a result of better markets and adjustments of 
capacity. Additionally, on present evidence, there are likely to be still 
further improvements in several areas that did well in 1970, though 
these may be offset by the effects of the reductions in demand which 
are now showing in some of the mechanical and electrical areas. 

There are, therefore, reasons for expecting a better year in 1971, 
subject to the uncertainties of the economic environment. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

1970 

1969 

Sales 

rooo 

£*000 

Group excluding Hawker Siddeley Canada 



Direct exports from the United Kingdom 

90,200 

78,921 

Other sales 

208,378 

251,008 


378,578 

329.929 

Hawker Siddeley Canada 

75,090 

72,331 


453,874 

402,280 

Profit aftertax and minority intarosts 



Group excluding Hawker Siddeley Canada 

7,831 

8,115 

Hawker Siddeley Canada 

618 

227 

Net profit attributable to the shareholders 

8,140 

8,342 

Earnings per share 

16'4p 

16-8p 

Rate of ordinary dividend 

130% 

130% 

Interim Dividend of 5% paid 1st February. 1971. 



Proposed Final Dividend of 8% to be paid on 26th June, 1971. 



For a copy of the Annual Report please apply after 28th May to The Secretary, 

HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LIMITED umknSM1 

Annual General Meeting —The Dorchester Hotel. Park Lane, London. W.1.23rd June. 1971 at 12 noon. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

InstitutoVenezolano 
de Petroquimica 

$70,000,000 

7-year loan 

Unconditionally guaranteed by 

The Republic of Venezuela 

Arranged by 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited Bankers Trust International Limited 
White, Weld & Co. Limited The First Boston Corporation 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Loeb Rhoades & Co. 

Provided by 

Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited Bankers Trust Company 
The Bank of California N.A. Bank of Montreal !Bahamas and Caribbean) Limited 
The Bank of New York Central National Bank of Cleveland The Fidelity Bank 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee Franklin National Bank Girard Trust Bank 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Company Japan International Bank Limited 
London Interstate Bank Limited Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company Maryland National Bank National Bank of Detroit 
National Bank of North America The Northern Trust Company 
Rcgrablic National Bank of Dallas Republic National Bank of New York (International) Limited 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited The Royal Bank of Canada Trust Corporation Limited 
Roywest Banking Corporation The Sumitomo Bank, Limited The Tokai Bank, Limited 
Toronto Dominion Bank Trade Development Bank United International Bank Limited 
‘ r World Banking Corporation Limited 
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borrowed from it, but that the pro¬ 
visional liquidator was now claiming 
the sum back. This is still in dispute. 

The provisional liquidator claims the 
payment was a fraudulent preference 
(ie, that the Pioneer Life was given 
a preference over the V and G’s other 
creditors) and hence invalid, but this 
is denied by the Pioneer Life. 

At the last balance sheet (December, 
1969), the Pioneer Life had life funds 
(ie, liabilities) of £9.7 million and 
assets of £11.3 million, of which over 
£7 million was in quoted shares. Since 
then the stock market has risen 10 per 
cent. So, even if the Pioneer Life loses 
its £1 million, it will still be comfor¬ 
tably solvent. But that is not the point. 
Its surplus of assets over liabilities is 
supposed to belong—at least to the 
extent of 90 per cent—to its with- 
profits policyholders. If all or a signi¬ 
ficant part of that £1 million is lost 
the result will be a savage cut in with- 
profits bonuses for years to come, 
resulting in a much reduced maturity 
value for the holders of with-profits 
endowment and other policies, repre¬ 
senting private savings. 

Nuclear ships _ 

Leaky findings 

The latest of many official reports 
on nuclear merchant ships* is prob¬ 
ably broadly correct in concluding 
that they will not be economic in the 
foreseeable future. However, the case 
against nuclear-powered vessels is not 
as watertight as the report maintains. 

The study committee, composed of 

* Report on the Nuclear Ship Study, 
HMSO, 70p. 


engineers and economists from the 
former Ministry of Technology, found 
that in every comparison it made 
conventionally powered ships are con¬ 
siderably cheaper than nudear-powered 
both to build and to operate. For both 
tankers and container ships, the 
average freight costs are 24 per cent to 
40 per cent higher for nuclear ships 
than for conventional ships with 
similar cargo capacity and approxi¬ 
mately similar speeds. This situation 
would only change if prices of fuel oil 
rise by some 70 per cent to 200 per 
cent in real terms above the 1969 level, 
or if there is a dramatic improvement in 
the performance of sea-going reacton 
The report claims, and some eye¬ 
brows will rise here, that the oil prices 
are more likely to fall than to rise in 
real terms over the next 15 years and 
daims that to some extent die recent 
increases were due to temporary factors. 
The report also gives little weight to 
shipowners’ interest in speed, which 
increases as the capital costs of ships 
increase: the more trips a ship can 
make in a year the greater its return 
on investment. The larger engines 
required by speedier vessels might 
favour nuclear power more than the 
study committee thinks. The report is 
right 'to recommend that the whole 
area calls for no more than a watching 
brief ; but the watch should probably 
be sharper than it suggests. 

Shipyards _ 

Closures averted 

Both Swan Hunter and Cammell Laird 
solved pay disputes this week at the 
eleventh hour before their shipyards 
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would have closed. The men causing 
the disputes numbered less than 800 
out of a combined labour force of 
18,000 in the two firms. Their willing¬ 
ness to jeopardise their colleagues' 
jobs in areas of high unemployment 
suggests that, though the rate of wage 
increases in Che industry is moderate 
by national standards, there is still an 
insufficient sense of crisis. 

The main bone of contention in both 
companies is that of parity with other 
shipbuilding workers. Traditionally, 
the boilermakers have been the best 
paid, with welders the highest paid 
among them. The fitters argue that 
their job is highly skilled, and for many 
years have been demanding parity. 
These demands were not taken very 
seriously until the disastrous govern¬ 
ment-sponsored merger of shipyards on 
the Clyde which led, among other 
things, to the acceptance of parity there. 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders had its own 
reasons for this, which may have been 
justified, but the workers in other 
yards quickly said that if a bankrupt 
company in Scotland could introduce 
parity so could solvent yards in other 
parts of the country. 

The tragedy is that such demands 
can at present only serve to spread the 
dangers of insolvency. Though the men 
believe this Government will be just as 
willing as the last to bail out a bankrupt 
shipyard, their best interest would be 
to get the industry on a sound financial 
footing. Even now the penalty of 
financial weakness can be seen in the 
fact that the men are having to temper 
their wage demands. It can also be 
seen in the declining orders for Britain’s 
yards at a time when orders are still 
rising world-wide. 


Key indicators : British economy 





Percentage change on ^ | 

Employment 

Still declining. 

Industrial production 

The fall from January's figures 
was principally due to the Ford 
car strike—as the postal dispute 
did not affect the figuring. 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

February 

March 

January 

124.1 

93.9 

133.2 

~1.3 

n.a. 

+0.9 

+ 1.3 
-0.7 
+0.5 

+0.2 

-2.6 

+5.1 

Export trade*# 

Enfl'fl orders on tiand*t# 
Retell trade* 
Unemployment* 

March 

February 

February 

April 

164 

123 

106.5 

140.2 

+20 

+0.8 

-2.9 

+7.2 

+i 

-1.6 

-3.5 

+14.7 

+4 

+3.4 

-4.1 

+24.2 

Reserves 

Rose by £43 mn in April, to almost 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

March 

February 

February 

March 

143.8 

137 

129 

159.5 

+0.8 

nil 

+1.0 

+0.2 

+2.8 

+3.0 

+1.0 

+1.9 

+8.8 

+9.0 

+n 

+12.3 

£1.5 bn. 

Export trade, ratal! trada, anginaarlng ordar books: in voluma terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rata 2.5 par cant. 

* Seasonally edlustsid t End of oariod # Provisional 
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Investment 


Markets keep their cool 


Even if 'the world’s currency crisis had 
not added its pinch (a small one) 
of uncertainty, the London equity 
market was due for a breather. And 
it took it. The Financial Times indus¬ 
trial ordinary index, which has 
improved by 26% since March 2nd, 
added only 5.3 points this week to 
Thursday, closing that day ait 383.2 
after 387.4 on Tuesday. 

The most spectacular shares of an 
otherwise dull week were gold shares, 
the traditional hedge against currency 
fluctuations. As soon as dollar dealings 
were suspended in Germany, jobbers, 
in a gut reaction, tacked almost 5% 
on to gold stock but there was some 
fail-back on Thursday. De Beers, 
which has been left out in the wilder- 
uess during the recent market rise put 
on gp over the week to Thursday’s 
close of 244P. Lonrho, whose Ashanti 
gold mine is probably the richest in 
the world, moved up 4p to 21 ip. 

But which way for the market 
now ? The Economist has never sub¬ 
scribed to any of those spurious theo¬ 


ries that link market performance to 
the shape of a chart, to the money 
supply, or even the national economy. 
But there is one general rule of 
thumb : the average price of equities 
in Britain ranges between 14 and 18 
times their annual earnings. The pres¬ 
ent average p/e ratio of the Financial 
Times index is 16.3 : middle ground. 
But this is a ratio worked out on last 
year’s earnings and not on the profits 
at present in the pipeline. These pro¬ 
fits should be up at least 10% and 
perhaps 15% on last year. The increase 
is not, of course, any measure of real 
wealth but only of the 5% reduction 
in corporation 'tax and a 7% to 10% 
increase in prices, passing the infla¬ 
tionary buck. This puts the average 
p/e ratio down to only 14 and allows, 
in the longer term, for considerably 
more rein to the bull movement. 

The rule is illustrated by the first 
quarter results of /the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell group. Net profits are up by 15% 
(they would have been 19% but for a 
retroactive Venezuelan tax charge) 


and the Shell Transport shares rushed 
ahead i6p to 407P. The p/e ratio 
is 15.7. The bright news lifted most 
other oil companies and reaffirmed the 
industry as the favourite of big invest¬ 
ment institutions. 

The better results in money terms, 
though sadly not in production units, 
that arc being reported in this year’s 
first quarter figures show that equities 
are some proof against inflation. At 
least they are better than fixed-interest 
stocks, which, with inflation aJt 8%, 
cannot by definition be winners. Money 
caught up in fixed-interest invest¬ 
ments is anxious to return to the 
market even after the recent/ bull 
charge ; a check in prices now would 
free enough stock 'to let buyers in. 

Where London took little immediate 
notice of the dollar crisis, Wall Street 
took none. On Wednesday, when the 
crunch came, the Dow Jones index 
dipped slightly before moving blithely 
ahead, by a 1.5 point gain, to 950. 
It is an awesome reminder of the 
overwhelming size of the American 
market and its relatively small reliance 
on international trade. Brokers on 
Wall Street seemed -more upset by 
the demonstrations in Washington and 
the threat of a summer of violence 
than the suspension of dollar dealings 
in Germany. 

But the bull charge towards the 
1000 mark has been checked, and the 
Street is likely to nudge its way more 
slowly towards its all-time 1966 high 
of 995.7. But most brokers certainly 
expect to see it there by the autumn, 
unless a spate of strikes reverses some 
of the steel and copper blue chips in 
the index. 

With the dollar premium now 

standing at 23%, dollar stocks have 
become less attractive than when it 
was bumping along at a low of 15% 
three weeks ago. That it should have 
been so depressed during the sharpest 
Wall Street rise in memory is some¬ 
thing of a mystery. But the premium 
should now have found its level. If it 
goes higher than 25% the entry 

fee to Wall Street is too expensive. 

But it is equally unlikely to go down so 
low as 15% again. 
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Swiss Aluminium Ltd. 
(Zurich, Switzerland) 

Chairman and Managing Director: Emanuel R. Meyer 
General Managers: Dr Paul H. Muller, John Wohnlich 


Review 

In the aluminium industry, the shift from a seller’s market to a buyer’s 
market took place with surprising rapidity during the year. Consumption 
in the Western world rose by only 2 per cent. 

The Group’s production plants operated at satisfactory levels, with only 
a few exceptions, among them the American subsidiary. 

Output of the ten aluminium reduction plants rose by 11 per cent to 
463,000 tons; the plants for semi-finished products turned out 272,100 
tons of metal, or 0.2 per cent more than in 1969, but foil production 
registered a slight decline. Higher production was achieved by the plants 
for the manufacture of cans and plastics. 

Group sales to third parties rose from 2,111.7 million francs in 1969 to 
2,301.5 million francs, an increase of 9.0 per cent. 

For new plants and equipment as well as for participations we spent 
548.6 million francs, as compared with 455.3 million in 1969. 

Bauxite 

The main sources of our bauxite supplies are no longer located in Europe, 
but are now found in Australia and West Africa. Great strides have been 
made in developing the facilities in Gove (Northern Australia) for the 
mining, transport and loading of bauxite. Prior to the close of 1970, 
preparations got under way for extracting the ore. The first Gove bauxite 
will be loaded for shipping in the summer of 1971. 

Alumina 

Martinswerk GmbH increased its output by 6 per cent to 308,600 tons. 

The expansion of FRIA Compagnie Internationale pour la Production de 
I’Alumine in Guinea was completed. 

With our 10 per cent holding in FRIA, the Group’s total production rose 
by 7 per cent to 491,000 tons. 

Electrode Plants 

In 1970, electrode production in the Valais, in Porto Marghera, Rheinfelden 
and Rotterdam rose from 288,000 tons to 341,000. All plants worked at 
full capacity. 

At the end of 1970, the electrode plant of the Gulf Coast Aluminum Cor¬ 
poration at Lake Charles, Louisiana (USA) began production. This means 
that after May 1971, the Group’s annual anode output will be augmented 
by more than 100,000 tons. 


Power Stations 

Output of electricity by the Group’s power stations, including our share in 
the production of affiliated companies, totalled 2,945 million kWh, com¬ 


pared with 2,870 million in 1969. The upturn 
Switzerland. 


was due to heavier run off in 


Reduction Plants 

At the end of the year under review, the Group’s primary aluminium 
capacity stood at 490,000 tons, compared to 450,000 at the beginning of 
1970. 


Semis and Foils 

The rolling mill and extrusion plant at Sierre (Valais) produced 8 per cent 
more than in 1969. 

Aluminium-Walzwerke Singen GmbH reported a sluggish order intake 
during the second half of the year, and Alusuisse France SA’s extrusion 
plant at Saint-Florentin doubled its output. 

SAVA produced 20 per cent more foil in its Nembro plant near Bergamo. 
With 272,100 tons, the Group’s production of semi-finished products was 
slightly over the preceding year, whereas its 62,700 ton output of foil 
represented a mild decline. 

Finished Products 

Good order intake improved production of the six Boxal plants by 6 per 
cent to approximately 206 million cans. 

In France, output just barely kept pace with last year’s good results, while 
production in both the Netherlands and Switzerland rose substantially. 

Chemicals and Plastics 

The subsidiaries of Cheminvesta Chemical Investments Ltd., and the 
Ftalital Division of SAVA increased their sales from 112.3 million francs to 
133.2 million. 

On April 8, 1970, Alusuisse Atlantik GmbH was established in Wilhclms- 
haven (Germany). This new company will engage in the production of 
chlorine, caustic soda and chlorine derivatives. 

Profit and Loss Account 

Turnover increased by Sfr. 53,458,600 (14.2 per cent) to Sfr. 429,603,194. 
Net profit for 1970 totalled Sfr. 52,842,912. Together with Sfr. 5,315,918 
carried forward from 1969, the General Meeting has at its disposal Sfr. 
58,158,830. 

We propose that a dividend of 18 per cent be paid, that Sfr. 6,000,000 be 
allocated to the special reserve fund and Sfr. 3,500,000 to a fund for the 
participation of the personnel in profits of the Company. Statutory fees have 
been set at Sfr. 1,200,000. The balance of Sfr. 7,858,830 is to be carried 
forward. 

The Report was adopted and the Board proposals approved. 


Coneolklntnd Batanoa Shaft an at Dnenmbnr 31,1970bnforn Application of Profit 

1S70 1969 

Sfr Sfr Sfr Sfr 


Fixed Aeaeta- 
Propertiea. Plants 
and Equipment 
Raw Material Plants 
Power Stations 
1450 000 kW) 
Reduction Plants 
Fabricating Plants 
Miscellaneous Plants 

Coat Value 
Lass Accumulated 


Current / 

Inventories 
Accounts Receivable 
Cash and Securities 
Less Currant liabilities: 
Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable to Banks 
Long-Term Debts due 
wifnin one Year 


Working Capital 
Lhufdity 


934 000 000 

398 100 000 
1 180 300000 
796 000 000 
287 900 000 

3 578 300000 

1 480 800 000 


Participations and Loans 
Other Assets and Deferred 
Chargee 

Alusuisse Shares Deposited 
for Convertible Debentures 


2 097 500000 
218600 000 

30 300 000 
30 000 000 

2 375 400000 

750 BOO 000 
608 100000 

303 100000 1 562 000 000 


230 100000 
470400000 

61 800000 
144 300000 
“3 200 


617 100 000 

382 400 000 
1 074 000000 
760 100 000 
264 300 000 
3 077 900 000 
1 304 200 000 


649 800000 
496 900000 
633 800 OOP 

218 700000 
365 600000 

61 600000 
108 800 000 
"iooq- 


1 679 600 000 


86 200 000 981 800000 64 900900 809 300 000 


870 *&!SS 

2 946 600000 


Long-Term Funds 

Shareholders' Equity - 
Common Stock 


Prefit end Loss Account 
Additional Net Worth 
Percentage of 
SherehoMera' Equity 
Long-Term Liabilities: 
4t% Convertible 
Debentures 1969 of 


1 773 700 000 
178 600 000 

24 100 000 
30 000 000 

2 006 400 000 


770 200 000 
1952% 
2 776 600 000 


1970 1966 

Sfr Sfr Sfr Sfr 

260 000 000 250 000 000 

310 000000 304 000000 

58 200 000 51 200 000 

1 097 000 000 1 716 200 000 1 020 600 000 1 625 800 000 


NV ($60 000000) 
Long Term Debts 
Provisions 
Minority Interests 
Porcontogo of 
Long-Term Liabilities 


Sales 

Other Income 

Less 

Coat of Salas 

General Expenses and Taxes 
Depreciation 


58 2% 


258 000 000 
806 300 000 
134 600 000 

32 600 000 1 231400 000 


58 6% 


268 000 000 
736 300000 
124 900 000 

32600000 1 160 800000 


41 8% 


41 4% 


2 946 600 000 


2 776 800 000 


I Incom 
1970 

Sfr. 

2 301 600 000 
56 600 000 


Strtsman t 1970 

Sfr. 

2 360 000 000 


1909 

Sfr. Sfr. 

2 111 700 000 

47800000 2 169 600 000 


1 678 900000 
277 600 000 
178 600000 
97 700 000 


2 230 700 000 

•‘T MMP BPB 

307 900 000 


1 691 500000 
233 400000 
162 700 000 

64 600000 2 042 100 000 


"nmro 

270 100000 
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FIAT S.p.A. 
TURIN, ITALY 


Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting and Extra- products, compared with 2,050,000 tons in 
ordinary Meeting of FIAT shareholders was 1969. 

held on April 29, 1971, in Turin under the FIAT employees (including OM and 
Chairmanship of Mr. Giovanni Agnelli and Autobianchi) at December 31, 1970:184,814 
in the presence of the Board of Directors and persons (of whom 149,035 were factory 
the Auditing Committee. workers and 35,779 office staff) compared 

The Chairman announced the results for with 170,883 at die end of 1969. 

1970 which were as follows: The Board of Directors proposed to pay 

Total FIAT Sales including OM and Lit. 120 (£0.08) per share, of which Lit. 45 
Autobianchi totalled Lit. 1,712 billion (£0.03) was paid as an interim dividend on 
(£1,141,300,000) compared with Lit. 1,425 November 16, 1970, by withdrawing Lit. 
billion (£950,000,000) in 1969. Exports 30,688,507,229 (£20,459,000) from the 
totalled Lit. 626 billion (£41 7,300,000) com- Dividend Fluctuation and Retained Profits 
pared with Lit. 471 billion (£313,968,600) Fund. 

in 1969. The Chairman’s Report stressed the main 

Motor vehicles sold totalled 1,550,616 production activities of the Company during 
FIAT, OM and Autobianchi units compared 1970 such as the introduction of the new 124 
with 1,484,47 8 in 1969. Of this total, 617,720 and 125 car models, the increase of invest- 
units were exported. Of total sales. Auto- ments in Southern Italy, and the development 
bianchi accounted for 98,600 cars and OM of production with an output rate of over 300 
for 21,400 commercial vehicles. In addition, cars per day at the Volga plant in the Soviet 
about 450,000 motor vehicles were built Union at the end of 1970. 
under FIAT licence in various countries, com- Owing to the importance of the events the 
pared with 330,000 in 1969. Report made special reference to the introduc- 

Tractors sold: A total of 50,423 tractors tion in the course of the year of the 128 Rally, 
were sold compared with 50,558 in 1969 and 130 Coupe and, the latest model, the 127. 
26,480 tractors were exported in 1970. In The Report finally examined the results of 
additiofjg^bout 30,000 tractors were built FIAT’s various non-automotive product lines, 
under FTBkT licence abroad. such as tractors, rail rolling stock, heavy 

Iron aqu Ste?l: the equivalent of 2,150,000 engines, aerospace, steel, nuclear energy, 
ingot tons were converted into finished public works, and other such productions. 
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American brokers 

Bailing out _ 

New York 

It may have been springtime for share 
prices in Wall Street these past weeks, 
but the story of the battered American 
securities industry has dragged on. 
Late last year Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner and Smith, the world’s largest 
brokerage house, successfully com¬ 
pleted the takeover of troubled 
Goodbody & Co, leaving F. I. 
Du Pont Glore Forgan & Co, the 
only remaining discernible cloud on 
the horizon. A group headed by 
the Texas computer millionaire, Mr 
II. Ross Perot, was all set on Friday 
of last week to assume control of the 
firm, with a capital infusion of 
$30 mn. As the date approached, 
auditors accelerated their examination 
of the Du Pont books, especially to 
determine whether there were any 
further discrepancies between its physi¬ 
cal and recorded inventories of 
securities. The auditors’ report on 
Friday of last week could not have 
been encouraging, because the closing 
of the deal was abruptly cancelled. 

On Monday, following a worrisome 
weekend, officials of the New York 
exchange and the Perot organisation 
announced a combined rescue plan. 
The Perot group boosted its capital 
injection for Du Pont to $40 inn ; 
and the exchange’s governing 
board, subject to final approval, 
promised to indemnify the Texans up 
to as much as $15 mn for any account 
losses. 

The last time the 700 brokerage and 
jobber firms making up the exchange 
membership had been asked to pro¬ 
vide indemnification for a troubled 


firm was in the Goodbody affair when 
the firms agreed to special assessments 
totalling $20 mn to be paid over to 
Merrill Lynch to cover unexpected 
losses in the Goodbody accounts. 
Those deficiences have since material¬ 
ised. Indeed, up to the Du Pont 
announcement, the securities industry 
had paid over a total of $100 mn to 
bail out failing firms so that customer 
losses might be kept to a minimum. 
Wall Street is now hoping that the 
added $15 mn represents the last time 
it will have to dip into its pockets—at 
least for a very long time to come. 

Australia _ 

Still under shock 

Sydney 

It would take a brave man to forecast 
when the Australian stock markets 
will abandon the tedious marking time 
of the past few weeks. There was that 
little skip when Mr Billy McMahon 
succeeded to the prime ministership on 
March 10th, which in a few days had 
the Sydney all-ordinary index up to 
the 500 level again ; but now it is 
almost two months later and that is 
where the index has stuck. Wednes¬ 
day’s reading was 500.91—barely 13% 
above the low for the past three years 
and a full 25% down from the peak of 
January, 1970. Since 1967 the index 
has without fail produced an annual 
peak of more than 600, but even that 
begins to look a challenging target 
for 1971. 

Yet never have stock exchanges and 
those who mind over them provided 
more—or more exciting or controver¬ 
sial—'talking points. The Sydney stock 
exchange could not have celebrated 
its centenary with a bigger splash of 



no 
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publicity had it tried, which it did not. 
From Minsec to Antimony Nickel, and 
not forgetting Leopold Minerals, it has 
been one disaster after the other, which 
may also describe some of the remedies 
adopted at breakneck speed both by 
the stock exchange committee and the 
state government of New South Wales. 
What could inspire less confidence or 
less respect for 100 years of experience 
than the spectacle of the more or less 
total ban on short-selling, imposed by 
people who were staunchly defending 
the role of the professional bear only 
a few days earlier ? 

It is really inexcusable. No doubt 
there have been pressures behind the 
scenes, but there is more than a sus¬ 
picion that these were motivated less 
by needs of the capital market than 
by an earnest desire to preempt the 
recommendations of the Senate's select 
committee which has yet to complete 
its painstaking inquiry into the securi¬ 
ties industry. However, the encourag¬ 
ing near-term feature 'is that, with all 
lawful speculation destined to be 
upside, the recovery of stock prices is 
brought nearer. It is even a trifle sur¬ 
prising that there has not already been 
some impact on the mining board. The 
most credible explanation is that 
the shock of Leopold and the uncer¬ 
tainty still attending the Minsec 
liquidation (specifically, the future of 
the Robe river project) are keeping 
buyers timid. 

It is not without interest that Anglo 
American Corporation, itself some¬ 
thing of a monument to the wisdom 
of selling on rising markets and buying 
on falling ones, should finally be show¬ 
ing signs of getting established in 
Australia in a substantial way. Nobody 
knows yet whether it has picked up 
anything interesting in to Minsec 
sales. But it was thought^o be a 
potential bidder for Leopold, possibly 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 1 

London 

Checked only 
mildly by 


May 

1970-71 

one 

one 

one record 


5 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London 

385.0 

387.4 

305.3 

+ 3.4 

+11.1 

+ 4.6 -26.2 

currency doubts 

New York 939.9 

950.8 

830.6 

- 1.1 

+ 3.0 

+30.8 - 5.6 

New York 
Recovering from 
this week's initial 
fall 

France 

75.6 

78.6 

74.8 

- 0.4 

- 2.3 

- 0.4 -12.3 

Germany 

Holland 

102.7 

123.4 

112.7 

128.0 

95.0 

112.6 

- 3.7 

- 1.4 

- 7.7 

- 2.8 

- 8.9 -26.8 

- 1.4 - 7.8 

Italy 

54.4 

60.1 

54.3 

+ 0.2 

- 2.9 

-25.6 -53.3 

Canada 

181.2 

188.7 

173.9 

- 1.6 

- 2.4 

+ 5.3 -12.3 


Belgium 

100.0 

101.0 

92.2 

+ 0.5 

- 1.0 

+11.2 - 6.9 

Tokyo 

Australia 

500.9 

518.5 

477.1 

- 0.1 

+ 0.4 

- 6.7 -24.5 

Back to its 

Sweden 

267.5 

280.8 

245.7 

+ 1.5 

- 2.8 

+ 5.6 -28.8 

record high 

Japsm 

186.6 

186.6 

148.3 

+ 1.5 

+ 5.0 

+13.4 - 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 113 and 114 


The Economist unit trust indicator May 4,162.89 (April 27. 155.83) 
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because it *was drilling next door, as 
evidence before the Senate committee 
has revealed. And now it has a team 
in the field investigating Poseidon, 
having somehow stolen a march on 
both Consolidated Goldfields and 
Western Mining, earlier thought to 
have been the most eager suitors. 

Meanwhile Australian investors 
have worked up rather more enthusi¬ 
asm for financial and 'industrial stocks 
than for some time ; the euib-index of 
bank stocks has risen 9% in the past 
two months. Breweries, newspapers and 
other traditionally unglamorous and 
essentially defensive stocks have also 
been firmer. Present indications are 
that this reflects the slight relaxation 
of monetary stringency under the 
McMahon administration revealed in 
last month’s increased Commonwealth 
grant to the states, followed by small 
relief for the banks. By the same token, 
the choice of shares suggests extreme 
caution about tjie revival of the equity 
cult in general and continued worry 
about wage pressures in particular. 

Broken Hill Proprietary, heaviest of 
the heavyweights, is right in the line 
of fire: On the one hand, it is a major 
employer in the steel industry. On the 
other, it turned in a 52% increase in 
first-half pre-tax profits (no further 
details provided) largely as a result of 
crude oil sales. Clearly not 'too much 
notice need be taken of the historical 
earnings multiple of more than 30. 
Against that, however, the market is 
probably expecting BHP to hide its 
profits as best it can this year-end. 
At the same time it is probably think¬ 
ing the securities industry will be more 
taken in by this strategy than the 
unions. So it is not a must for short¬ 
term gains. But like many another 
Australian equity it must surely be a 
good lock-up. 

Retailers _ 

A time for luxuries 

It was on the cards that British Home 
Stores would successfully emulate 
Marks and Spencer. For the year to 
the end of March pre-tax profits went 
up by 22% to £6.78 mn on sefles of 
£72 mn ; margins were up by Kklf a 
point at has been chafing 

since thc^^m-rgfios when A new 
niani r gdma(?%ok over: the number 
of Htm^Kn^een cut from 12,600 to 
4,669' 1 llhe sales area has been 
e^afirorby about 5% a year. 

But BHS, With 95 stores, is still 
much ntoife diversified than Marks 
and Spencer (245 stores) which sells 
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mainly essential goods. This makes 
BHS the more vulnerable in bad times 
but when spending spills over it has 
the advantage. This is well shown an 
the pattern of profits. M & S makes 
about *45% of them in the first half of 
the. year against BHS’s two-thirds 
in the second half, to which the Christ¬ 
mas season makes a big contribution. 
If BHS can promote its textile goods, 
this could have a dramatic impact on 
profits because of relatively constant 
costs. The BHS shares, at 22gp on 
a p/e ratio of 24.3, have the better 
short-term growth prospects. 

Not quite re-rated as much as BHS, 
the shares of Burton have nevertheless 
risen in anticipation of the recovery 
that is now seen to have begun last 
year. Interim profits are up by 25% 
to £3.74 mn and for the full year the 
group is forecasting £7.3 mn. This 
puts the shares at 212p on a prospec¬ 
tive p/e of 19. Burton has managed to 
improve its operating efficiency but it 
is in a slow growing sector of retailing. 
As for newsagents W. H. Smith, the 
most important point to emerge from 
its annual report is the announced 
intention to expand into several new 
towns. With a cash flow of £2.3 mn 
almost matching capital expenditure 
and cash resources of £8 mn it can 
afford to do this. The shares at 437ip 
are on a p/e of 17.7 and look soundly 
based. 

Toys _ 

It used to be 
child's play _ 

Toy shares are not for the nervous. No 
sector of the market has had a more 
erratic performance over the past five 
years. The price of Lesney Products 
rose by a sensational 1,100% between 
1966 and 1968, then plummeted to 
below the original 1966 price. The 
industry is by its very nature erratic 
because of the importance of innova¬ 
tion. Children’s tastes are far from 
constant, and a new product can 
sweep the market within months. 

This is precisely what has happened 
in the past two years. The invention 
of a friction-free toy car, Hot Wheels, 
by Mattel, the American toy giant, 
completely decimated the traditional 
toy car market. Lesney, in particular, 
whose success was almost exclusively 
based on Matchbox cars, was knocked 
sideways. Even though the big British 
toy firms export around 50% of pro¬ 
duction, a stagnant home market and 
two poor Christmases took their toll. 
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1969 1970 1971 


Mettoy, who this week announced 
a calamitous 87% drop in pre-tax pro¬ 
fits, had the added burden of a serious 
fire in 1969. Wage inflation has had a 
particularly severe impact on the 
industry, since it has long been a 
tradition for manufacturers to adjust 
prices only at the start of each year. 
In recent years, price increases have 
been nowhere near adequate. 

Lesney will announce results for the 
second half next Monday. For the year 
as a whole, the results will be grim, 
since there was a loss of ££ mn in the 
first half. But if it has managed to 
start breaking even in the second half, 
this should be the signal of the start 
of a real comeback. The key area is 
the North American market, where 
Lesney lost 60% of its sales. The com¬ 
pany has put a lot of effort into a big 
marketing campaign there. It has 
completely retooled to compete with 
Hot Wheels, and has also diversified 
into other kinds of toys. Given the 
general economic upturn in America, 
there is no reason why Lesney should 
not bump up its sales there again. 

Most toy companies have drastically 
rationalised production, and up to 
20% of labour has been made 
redundant this year. Prices have gone 
up by around 12% on average, 
although even these rises are barely 
enough. Crucial wage negotiations 
come to a head next week, and the 
wave of redundancies must surely keep 
the settlement low. 

All in all, it looks certain that the 
bottom has been reached, and a 
moderate recovery seems very likely. 
Lesney remains the most intriguing 
share. Priced at 37JP, it looks a good 
medium-term speculative buy. In the 
longer run, however, all British toy 
firms face the spectre of a declining 
birth rate. By 1975 there will be 
* 200,000 fewer children under ten years 
old than there are now. 

Continued on page 99 
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Credit Suisse 

SWISS CREDIT BANK 

International banking 

and finance 

Head Office in Zurich. Branches throughout Switzerland 
and in New York. 

Representative Offices in London, Beirut, Buenos Aires, 

Hong Kong, Johannesburg, Los Angeles, Melbourne, Mexico 
City, Rio de Janeiro and Singapore. Affiliated companies in 
New York, Montreal, Nassau (Bahamas). 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

Capital and Reserves: Swiss Francs 1,242,000,000. 

International Representative: George I. Williamson, 

48/54 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Tel: 01-638 0658/9 

© CREDIT SUISSE 

the right partner 
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The bank which has been turning 
Japan’s industrial dreams Into 
realities through long-term credit. 
Since 1902. 


JAPAN 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office: 1-1, Yassu 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Telex: TK 2850 

London Office: Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane, London E.C. 3, England Tel: 01-626-2191 
New York Office: 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. Tel: (212) 943-9480 
Frankfurt Office: Frankfurt ant Main. Eschershelmer Landstrasse 9. F.R. Germany Tel: 590016 
Sydney Office: Endeavour House, 33 Macquarie Place,Sydney 2000. N S.W., Australia Tel. 27-8505 


SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND RESULTS FOR 1970 


Societe Generate de Banque. the leading Belgian hank, has just published 
its annual report which has been submitted to the General Meeting of 
Shareholders on April 27, 1971. The year 1970 was characterized by a 
continued expansion of its resources, the internationalization of its activities 
as well as by the development of the range of services made available to 
customers. 

RESULTS 

The profit balance for 1970, after allowing for depreciation, was 1,087,674,381 
Belgian francs, against 952,535.168 francs in 1969, to which must be added 
the balance brought in from the previous year amounting to 162,226,714 
francs. Net profit per share, based on the whole of the shares issued, 
amounts to 265 francs whereas in 1969 it was 232 francs, an advance of 
14.2 per cent. 

At December 31, 1970, Societe Generate de Banauc’s balance sheet shows 
a total of assets and liabilities amounting to 231,713,708.776 francs against 
198,966.121,377 francs in the previous year, an increase of 16.5 per cent. 
Total deposits and current accounts amounted to 136.909,204,475 francs. 
This is higher by 14,109.182,213 francs than at the end of 1969. Cash 
notes are shown at 8,385,796,000 francs against 6.788,105,000 in 1969. 
Total customers' deposits and cash notes thus advanced by 12.1 per cent 
over the year. Bankers and affiliates deposits exceeded 50 billion francs 
against 40 billion at the end of 1969. 

The Annual General Meeting has agreed a net dividend of 140 francs 
after deduction of the Belgian withholding tax of 20 per cent, to the 
4.109.156 shares representing the capital. 

ACTIVITIES 

The continuous expansion m world trade, and the fact that banking 


business is becoming increasingly international, are at the background of 
the further expansion in the Rank's foreign operations. The bank's action 
in this field rests on its important network of branches, affiliates and 
foreign representative offices, which at present include 114 business points 
spread over a score of countries, as well as on hundreds of correspondent 
banks throughout the world. Moreover the bank is fully organized to 
provide an efficient service to foreign firms seeking establishment in 
Belgium. 

A number of new conventions were made by the Bank for financing the 
supply of capital goods of Belgian manufacture. Among the countries with 
which these agreements were made were Brazil, Chile, Thailand, Singapore. 
Rumania and Bulgaria. On the other hand, the bank financed in various 
forms, and notably through direct credit to foreign buyers or their banks, 
a large number of supplies of Belgian industrial equipment including a 
copper refinery to Chile, a power station to Taiwan, a glassworks to Turkey 
$nd ships to the United Kingdom. 

The Bank bore its share in the increase in the resources of the finance pool 
Creditcxport. Its contribution is now 5.25 billion francs representing one 
half of the funds made available to that Organization by commercial banks. 
As to Bondtrade, it proceeded with its business in the secondary market for 
international bonds. 

The Bank also participated, jointly with other international banks, in the 
formation of European Financial Associates, The Hague and that of 
Euro-Pacific Finance Corporation 1 in Melbourne. 

Special mention tpust be made of the formation, in Brussels, of the 
“European Banks' International Company" (EBIC) the aim of which 
is to promote all forms of co-operation among the European banks which 
have since 1963 been working together in the European Advisory Committee. 
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SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY’S NEW ETHYLENE PLANT 
Unit at Deer Park Can Produce 1.2 Billion Pounds a Year 

Shell Chemical's Big New Deer Park 

Plfint t Jneratinq icmers for use in manufacturing Vinyl 

■ ■■ acetate, polyethylene, vinyl chloride 


Shell Chemical Company’s big new 
ethylene plant at Deer Park is in 
operation. 

While the giant plant is not yet up 
to its design capacity of 1.2 billion 
pounds a year, W. R. Durland, su¬ 
perintendent of the petrochemicals 
division at Deer Park said “we are 
operating all segments of the unit.’ 

Much of the past year has been de¬ 
voted to bringing the plant on stream. 


Placing the plant in operation adds 
about 10 percent to the total ethylene 
producing capability of the U.S., a 
spokesman for Shell Chemical said. 

The ethylene complex also pro¬ 
duces propylene, butadiene, butylene, 
aromatics and gasoline range liquids. 

The facility also includes a hydro¬ 
treater for upgrading cracked gaso¬ 
line. 

Shell will sell its ethylene to cus¬ 


tomers for use in manufacturing vinyl 
acetate, polyethylene, vinyl chloride 
and other products. 

Propylene produced by the new 
unit will be used by Shell as a raw 
material in the production of such 
chemicals as glycerine, alcohols, ace¬ 
tone and phenol. Some of the propy¬ 
lene will also be marketed. 

Butadiene is a major component in 
the production of synthetic rubber 
and will be used as such by Shell 
and its customers. 


At M W. Kellogg, all of us felt mighty fine when we saw this recently In The Houston 
Chronicle. You guessed it, we were the engineers and constructors of the Shell Chemical 
Company s new ethylene plant. 

Th»M.VU K sSogg Co m pa n y KaSogg Infmationd Corporation 

3737 Greenway Plan, Houston, Tens 77027 W 62/72 Chiltern Street • London WIM 2AD 

Pkrt of Pullman Incorporated 

S't K ,? llofi * "•PS- * Sociote Technique ^Enterprises Chimlques 

riihiin ? Doutsche Kellogg Industrlebau, Q.m.b.H., DOsseldorf * Didier- Kellogg Industrieanlagenbau 
G.m.b.H., Essen • Kellogg Iran, Inc., Tehran . Kellogg Oversees Corooration Svdnev . Keiiooo Sn XSirilin 
Corporation, Buenos AiresHTTA Pullman, SA.—Division Kellogg, Mexico City * Kellogg Technical Services Co., Tokyo 
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Enkalon 

Limited 

Increased Profits 


We ha 
the produM 


The Tenth Annual General Our current expansion at 

Meeting of the Company was held on Antrim is now almost complete. Work 
May 4th at Vickers House, Millbank has begun on a further extension of 
Tower, London S.W.1 . our carpet and industrial yarn capacity 

The following Is the statement where our success has been 
by the Chairman. Colonel F. T. considerable. This should come on 

Davies, tphlch was circulated with stream during the first halt of 1972. 
the 1970'fteport and Accounts. We have recently reached 

jt is with deep regret that we agreement with AKZO which gives 

have to record the death of Mr. us access to the full range of man- 

Michad Spieler, from whose made fibres of the Group and will hnlp 

friendship and advice we benefited us to exploit our commercial position 
over many years. in the EFT A market. 

Mr Meynen is retiring from the During the national power 

Supervisory Council of AKZO and the dispute in December we were ordered 
Board of your Company, We have by the Northern Ireland Government 

regretfully accepted his resignation, to cut consumption for five days, 

which will take eftec t from the end of , which brought our spinning plant to a 
the Annual General Meeting. As you complete standstill, with all the 
know, Mr. Meynun was the first consequent losses. 

Chairman of British Enkalon, and his The Teesslde factory started its 

r ontribution to your Company’s texturismy and coning departments 

success has been invaluable in June, and these are now fully 

We welcome to the Board, Mr. operational T he Dyphou.se will come 
Stephen Johnson, who loinud us in on stream during the next few months. 

October last year as a Joint Managing I am sure you will agree that in 

Director of British Enkalon Limited what has been a difficult year for the 

and as Managing Dire* tor of Teesside Industry the results lor 1970 are good 
Textiles Limited. and reflect thp benefit of the 

We announced that Mr. Hans Company's policy of diversification 
Joachim Schlanno-Schunmgen was together with the increased volume 
appointed a member ot the Board ol ot sales ot our own produc Iron 

Directors On 18th February 1971 Consequently your Directors fnrl 

Mr. Schlangc Schnnmgon has had justified in proposing to increase the 

many years experience m the man dividund from 10% to 1?% 

made fibre industry and will be a At the end of last year the 

welcome member of our Board. formation of a joint Company known 

The Ai ( ounts show that the as Bukflex-Enkalon Limited was 

trading profit for the year 19/0 announced It is already producing 

amounted to ^3,3E»ft,000 < ompareu polyurethane transfer coating 

with £2,807.000 for the previous year materials on Enkalon fabric, wiih 
After deductmvj interest there remains outlets in the sportswear, fashionwear, 
a net profit before tax of £2,777,000 swimwear, furnishing and luggage 

against £2,508,000 fur I9b‘j(dn trades We are confident that this will 

increase ot 11%) The net profit after be a profitable and worthwhile 
lax of '£1,589.000 was ?R% up on extension of our activities 

£1,224,000 for l‘.W» (Sale*; ot Antrim Work continues on new 

produced yarn wen* 2b% more than developments in the textile, c arpet 
last year» It is partir ularly gratifying and industrial yarn fields, and given 

that the turnover and pt e tax profit of reasonable trading conditions we are 

Ihe second half year were 29% and c onfidontly looking forward to a 

18% upon the first hall at £10,116,000 further growth in all sec tions of the 
and £1,503,000 respec lively) business. 

Start-up expenses at Antr im and You will notice that we have 

Teesside tor the year were £190,000. substantially c hangod the form of the 
As already mentioned in our Annual Report, and We hope that 

hall yearly report published last Shareholders wilt find this 

September, trading was satisfactory presentation interesting and 
during the first 6 months of 1970 informative, 

although, due to lower prices, we Once again I express my 

experienced reduced margins on apprec iation of the continuing help of 

certain products. In the second half the Northern Ireland Government, 
trading conditions improved in that the Antrim and Ballymena 
volume increaseddR Development Commission, the 

fe ha^^^Bbln to increase Antrim Rural District Council, and the 
low denirrand Northern Ireland Housing Trust. 

increases Last, but not least, I would like 

during the year to thank all those who work at the 
^^■Mctfon ot polyester Leicester Head Office, Antrim, 

^■pEharacteristies of which Teesside, and in London, who have 
JMdinu. j contributed so much to these results. 

Copies of th^itaport and Accounts for 1970 may be obtained from: 

Tire Company Secretary, British Enkalon Ltd., 

Enkalon House. Regent Road, Leicester LEI 9AF 


R )ln to increase 
low denirrand 
atch increases 
during the year 
Of polyester 
haracteristics of which 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 




The Annual General Meeting 
of the Company was held at the 
Chief Office in Manchester 
on 29th April 1971 


The Chairman, Mr. M. Wilcock Holgata, M.A.. in a statement 
submitted with the Report and Accounts for 1970, reported 
that in the Life Branches new policies were issued during the 
year assuring benefits aggregating some £87 millions, at 
annual premiums of £3.932,000 and single premiums of 
£788,000. The total premium income of the year was nearly 
£30 millions, and payments to policyholders amounted to over 
£25 millions, including £11 millions in respect of endowment 
benefits. 

The premium income of the Company's subsidiary, the 
Federated Employers' Insurance Association Ltd., which 
conducts most classes of insurance business other than Life, 
was £4,003.000. 

INVESTMENTS 

The assets of £273 millions shown in the Balance Sheets 
include £87 millions in British National and Local Government 
Securities, £63 millions in Debentures, Loans and Preference 
Shares, £62 millions in Ordinary Shares, £36 millions in 
Mortgages and loans on policies, and £18 millions in property. 
The total investment income, before tax, was nearly 
£19 millions. 

BONUSES TQ POLICYHOLDERS 

In the Ordinary Branch. £5.5 millions was allocated to holders 
of with-profits policies to provide a reversionary bonus at the 
rate of £3.60 per cent on the sum assured for the year 1970, 
and a terminal bonus at a rate depending on the year of entry 
up to a maximum of £30 per cent on the sum assured. 

In the Industrial Branch. £4.8 millions was allocated to 
policyholders, and a reversionary bonus at the rate of £2.40 
per cent on the sum assured has been granted on premium* 
paying policies which were in force on 1st January 1971, 
subject to completion of one year's premium payments. 



REFUGE ASSURANCE CO.LTD. Chief Office;Oxfiord St..Manchestor MM 7 


r 
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Tough as a truck, agile as a bird. 



In the 1970s, the Buffalo will continue to 
be the world’s best tactical support STOL 
aircraft. 

Whatever comes off the drawing board, 
based on proven technology, the Buffalo 
will be the plane to beat. Its big rear door 
loads 41 troops or seven tons of cargo as 
fast as men can move. 

It can operate in any country, under 
almost any conditions. If medals were 
awarded to aircraft, the Buffalo would 
have won several for meritorious and 
reliable service. 

It can land on roughly-levelled strips. 

It has landed on sand that could bog down 
a four-wheel drive vehicle. The Buffalo 
can take your troops and supplies almost 
anywhere, and back again. 


It’s a pilot’s plane, a soldier’s plane, a 
tactician’s plane. 

Military experts say it’s the close 
support plane of tomorrow. 


The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawker Siddeley Company 
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©Which FORTUNE '500' 

^ Company reported a 33% 
increase in earnings per share from 
operations in 1970 and a 14% gain 
compounded annually since 1962? 

International Utilities. 


In 1970 International Utilities reported record net operating 
income of $34.2 million—a 41% gain. Earnings per share 
from operations rose 33% to $2.40—an all-time high. 

Revenues increased 18% to $867 million—still another high. 

And we increased the annual common dividend rate to $1.40—the 26th 

consecutive year in which we 
raised our cash payout. 

Since 1962, net operating 
income more than tripled, 
operating net per share nearly 
tripled, and common dividends 
nearly doubled. 

The growth of International 
Utilities is the result of planned 
diversification. We started the 
decade as a utility. We still have our utilities and they grow every year. 

But the other parts of our business have grown even faster and now nearly 
70% of our income is from ocean shipping, trucking, manufacturing, 
distribution, land development and agriculture. 

And we're still growing. 

Interested? 

Write for our 1970 annual report. 

INTERNATIONAL UTILITIES 

Corporate Communications Department 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 
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Continued from page 92 

Rolls-Royce 

Suppliers' 

hopes 

Wednesday’s hopeful sounds from 
Lockheed and Eastern Airlines have 
turned hopeful eyes towards the 
prospects of some of Rolls-Royce’s 
suppliers, dimmed by outstanding 
debts and the likelihood of a slimmer 
order-book. Nothing, of course, can be 
taken for granted : the fight in Con¬ 
gress is going to be very tough indeed 
(sec page 58), but there’s no harm in 
dreaming a little. 

Daniel Doncaster was owed nearly 
£1.3 inn by Rolls-Royce on February 
4th, and this is over one-fifth of the 
shareholders’ assets. The share price, 
at 36p and on a p/e ratio of just under 
12, is down by one-quarter since 
February 41th, although engineering 
shares generally have risen by over 
10% in that time. These shares seem 
under-priced. 

J. & H. B. Jackson, another 
engineering sub-contractor, is owed 
nearly £300,000, compared with share¬ 
holders’ capital and reserves of £2.5 
run. The price is now slightly up on 
three months ago, but, with a 
p/e of only 8.4 and much of the Rolls- 
Royce loss already written off against 
last year’s profit, this share also looks 
a reasonable bet. Electrical and Indus¬ 
trial Securities is another sufferer from 
'the Rolls-Royce receivership ; its 
shares are in a curious position any¬ 
how. They were at 8£p on February 
3rd and are now ait 8|p, on a 
p/e of 3.1. The dividend, cut by nearly 
three-quarters last year, was covered 
4.3 times by profits, because “ in 
present circumstances it is necessary to 
conserve your company’s liquid resour¬ 
ces.” The 1970 results, expected this 
month, will probably reveal the money 
owed by Rolls-Royce, though the dam¬ 
age should not be large in relation to 
the business. This is an interesting 
speculative share in its own right, 
apart from the outcome of the RB 211 
negotiations. 

Other shares worth a look at are 
Winn Industries and F. Pratt 
Engineering, both of which have 
recently published results, Ultra Elec¬ 
tronics and BTR Leyland : And Rolls- 
Royce’s 7j% unsecured loan dtock, at 
£44!, is a good buy for those who 
expect repayment at over 45P in the 
pound. 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

Eurobonds _ 

Back to 1969 

The closing of Germany’s foreign 
exchange markets threw the Eurobond 
business into a state of uproar. 
Immediately dollar bonds were 
marked down by as much as a point 
before regaining some ground on the 
realisation that it was too late to seir 
and switch into D-marks. Holders also 
began to unload DM issues in order 
to hold cash ready to move out of 
Germany if and when a revaluation 
took place. 

When the D-mark was revalued in 
1969, the volume of DM denominated 
bonds had risen then, as it has this 
year, to about 40% of the total. After 
upvaluation, the primary market kept 
its momentum for about three weeks 
before drying up. But bonds, on the 
secondary market fell and remained 
depressed for some time as the 
switchback into dollars took place. 

The same set of events could recur 
now. For several weeks it has been 
almost impossible to place dollar 
issues. Meanwhile the planned Philip 
Morris and Le Nickel issues, which 
together were worth $50 mn, will now 
have to be postponed. The longer- 
term future could lie with the 
flexible European Currency Unit, 
unpopular though it has so far proved 
to be, which enables the holder to get 
his interest and principal in the cur¬ 
rencies of any of the common market 
countries. The advantage will be all 
the greater if currencies are allowed 
to float. 

European cars _ 

A rough ride _ 

Last year produced appalling results 
for almost all European car manufac¬ 
turers but as the performance of 
British Leyland (now alt 46|p, 56% 
above its low) has shown, there is 
plenty of scope for recovery situations. 
Last year Automobiles Citroen lost the 
equivalent of $90 on every car that 
rolled off its production lines : a total 
of $68 mn. M. Frangois Rollier, presi¬ 
dent of the holding company, claims 
that the losses are “ exceptional.” There 
were the expenses of launching two 
new models, the GS and the SM, in 
the same year and of opening three 
new plants. 

Since 1968 Citroen has been con¬ 
trolled by Michelin and Fiat who have 
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Fiat: pushing up prices 


squared off losses of $108 mn by 
dipping into surplus capital. The 
future should bring Citroen back into 
the black. Sales have jumped 36% in 
the first quarter and, with the teething 
troubles over, the new models are being 
produced at the profitable rate of 700 
a day. Citroen now needs a solid pro¬ 
fitable year to boost the share price 
from Frspi, only Frs7 off its 1970- 
71 low. But success will depend on 
cutting into Peugeot’s sales which 
have been performing well in difficult 
times. Peugeot’s 1970 profits increased 
by 23% to $16 mn last year, and the 
share price has hung on at Frs246. 

No car producer has done worse 
than Volkswagenwcrk whose profits 
slouched 42% last year, to $52 mn. 
The 1969 D-mark revaluation and, 
more important, spiralling home 
costs cut deeply into profits although 
sales improved by 13%. But this year 
sales arc slowing up and turnover is 
only expected to be 7% up. Profits are 
already running 15% below the 1970 
levels. At DM179, Volkswagcnwerk 
shares arc 40% down on their high, 
reflecting the gloomy situation. But if 
the company can now get its price 
structuring correct, there could he a 
rapid return to greater profitability and 
a better share price. 

Since every European manufac¬ 
turer is grappling with spiralling costs, 
pushing up retail prices in order to 
keep profit margins decent need not 
mean a fall in market shares. No com¬ 
pany has been so badly hit by rising 
costs as Fia't. Labour costs have risen 
by almost 50% in two years and yet 
the company has successfully passed 
these on. Sales rose by 20% during 1970 
although production was only 5% up. 
At L2,3ii, Fiat shares are bumping 
along at a far cry from their high of 
L3,546 and at a level which is 
undoubtedly undervalued unless Italy 
returns to political chaos. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


NORTH EAST SCOTLAND 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

Research and Information 
Officer 

Salary Scale £1,413 to £2,655 with placing 
according to ability, experience and qualifications. 
NESDA, the local government organisation for promoting the 
economic development of Aberdeen City and Counties of 
Aberdeen. Banff. Kincardine, Moray and Nairn, has the above 
permanent staff vaoancy at HQ office in Aberdeen. 

The person appointed will preferably have a University 
degree or equivalent qualification. He or she must be able 
to seek out facts and information relating to all aspects of 
industrial and commercial development, and be capable of 
analysing the results and presenting them in an accurate, 
lively and readable style. 

The post includes a car allowance; contributory super¬ 
annuation ; assistance with housing, and with removal 
costs; and the opportunity to work in a pleasant environ¬ 
ment with a small and enthusiastic team based in one of 
the most attraotive regions of the UK. 

Application forms are obtainable from the undersigned, to 
whom they should be returned by May 24. 1971. 

JOHN L. RUSSELL, 

Clerk, 

North East Scotland Development Authority, 

22 Union Terrace, 

ABERDEEN AB9 1HJ 



ENGINEER/ 

ECONOMIST 


Because of promotion, there is an opportunity for a 
young man, preferably with a University Degree in 
Engineering and an interest or qualification in Economics 
or Mathematics, in the Tariffs and Economics Section of 
the Chief Commercial Executive's Department at Board 
Head Office. 


The successful applicant will 
be expected to undertake 
research on the Internal 
politics of China In association 
with the University's Contem¬ 
porary China Centre. The 
Centre comprises some twenty 
members of various depart¬ 
ments, all of whom are 
carrylnc out work on contem¬ 
porary and modern China. 

The salary of a Senior 
Research Fellow la determined 
within the range SA9.922- 
8A11,860 per annum and that 
of a Research Fellow 
within the range $A6,'iOO- 
8A9.220 per annum. Appoint¬ 
ment will be for two years 
or three years, by negotiation 
with the successful applicant. 

Superannuation Is on the 
FSSU pattern with supplement¬ 
ary benefits. Reasonable travel 
expenses are paid and 
assistance with housing is 
provided. 

Applications close In Can¬ 
berra and London on June 
11. 1971. 

Information as to the 
method of application should be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Unlveraltlea 
(Appts), 3G Gordon Square, 
London, WC1H OFF (Tel : 
01-387 8572). 


Borough of. 

Swindon 

Corporate Planning 
Assistant 

DEVELOPMENT AND 
CORPORATE PlANNING 
OROUP (£1,776*£2,751) 

A Corporate Planning Assistant 
is required to join the Cor¬ 
porate Planning team engaged 
in preparing long range plans 
for the development of Swindon. 


This appointment will be as a Third Assistant Engineer/ 
Economist and the successful candidate will have the 
opportunity to work on his own initiative and develop 
new ideas. He will form part of a specialist team 
engaged on formulation and development of electricity 
tariff policy and Will assist in the work of the Tariffs 
Group, including the analysis of the Board's income from 
sales of electricity and its relationship to the Board's 
forecast expenditures for reviews of tariff pricing 
policies. He will gain experience by assisting ‘ in the 
detailed work of tariff formulation and preparing com¬ 
mercial instructions on tariffs and special terms. The 
position offers scope for promotion within the Board 
for a young man anxious to learn. 


SOUTH OF 
SCOTLAND 
ELECTRiCi, Y 
BOARD 



Initial salary, dependent on qualifications and expert- 
once, will be within the range £1,992/£2,511 plus 
a supplementary payment of £60 per annum 
* CN.J.B.7). 

Applications (quoting reference XX 22/C.4/7.1) should 
be submitted on the atandurd farm, (ebteineble from 
the Chief Personnel Officer, South of Sootlsnd 
Electricity Board. Cethcert House, Inverleir Avenue. 
Glasgow. S4. not later than May 17, 1071. 


The work of the team involves 
the collection and preparation 
of statistical and economic 
data, projections to determine 
future community needs and 
resources, programme analysis 
and planning to allocate 
resources to needs. 

The appointment offers the 
opportunity to help to develop 
specialist work either In man¬ 
agement information or In cost 
effectiveness analysis and PPB. 

Candidates should have a 
degree or equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion In business subjects or a 
numerate discipline (such as 
mathematics, statistics, comput¬ 
ing, OR. accounts or econo¬ 
mics) or possibly a combination 
from these with engineering 
Experience in management 
information or cost effectiveness 
work would be an advantage. 
Commencing salary determinable 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Housing accommodation can 
be offered and 78 per cent 
removal expenses msy be avail¬ 
able. 

Application forms, obtainable 
from the Establishment 0*"»r. 
Civic Offices. Swindon, Wilts, 
should be returned by May 24. 
1971. 


University of East 
Anglia 

Leeturship in 
Economics 

In the School of Social Studies 
tenable for two years from 
September 1, 1971 The appoint¬ 
ment will be made on the 
Lecturer scale within the range 
£1,491 to £3,003 plus FSSU. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Establishment 
Officer, University of East 
Anglia, Wllberforce Road. Nor¬ 
wich, NOR BeC, with whom 
applications (one copy only), 
together with the names and 
addresses of three persons to 
whom reference may be made, 
should be lodged not later than 
May 14, 1971. 


Cambridge 

University 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICS 

University Lectureship 
and University Assistant 
Lectureship 

The Appointments Committee of 
the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics invite applications for 
a University lectureship and 
University Assistant Lectureship 
in Economics Among the sub¬ 
jects In which the Appointments 
Committee is interested are 
mathematical economics, the 
economics of socialist countries 
and public finance. The 
successful candidates will be 
expected to take up their duties 
on October 1. 1071 

Further details of the posts 
may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Appointments 
Committee, Faculty of Econ¬ 
omics and Politics, Sldgwlck 
Avenue, Cambridge, CB2 ODD. 
to whom applications (nine 
ooples) including curriculum 
vitae and the names of not 
more than three referees should 
be sent as soon as posslblo and 
in any case not later than May 
26, 1971. 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and 
Technology 

Appointment of Bursar 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Bursar of the Institute 
The Bursar is the executive 
officer responsible to the 
Principal for all financial 
matters including the prepar¬ 
ation ol estimates and 
participation in negotiations 
with the University Grants 
Committee, for the development 
of the estate and the buildings 
of the institute, and for legal 
matters arising therelrom. 
During the current year revenue 
and capital expenditure will be 
of the order of £6 million 
Candidates must, therefore, 
have a wide experience in these 
fields, and must possess suitable 
qualifications and managerial 
capacity of a high order. 

The salary will be not leas 
than £6,000 and may be higher 
for a suitable candidate. The 

S polntment will be subject to 
e Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities. 

Application forms and further 

f artlculars may be obtained 
rom The Registrar. UMI8T. 
PO Box 88 , Manchester M60 
1QD. to whom applications must 
be forwarded by Monday, June 
7. 1971. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH. NEW ZEALAND 


I 


NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invited for the following positions : 

READER. SENIOR IJ5CTURER OR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS : 
Applicants may have qualifications In any of the main areas of 
Economics, Econometrics or Operations Research. 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION : 

Applicants may have qualifications in any of the main areas of 
business administration but preference will be given to those with 
a substantial interest In organisational behaviour or Industrial relations 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY : 

The salary scale for Lecturers Is SNZ4.300 x INZ20O—$NZ5.b00 p a : 
for Senior Lecturers $NZ5.600 x 8NZ200—8NZ6.800 (bar), 8NZ6.800 x 
8NZ20O—6NZ7.200 p.a. ; and tor lteadrrs the salary is within the 
range $NZ7.000 to $NZ8,200 p.a 

Particulars, including Information on travel and removal allowances, 
study leave, housing and superannuation may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts). :»6 Gordon Square, 
Lonnoti, WC1H OPP (Tel . 01-387 857?) 

Applications close on June 15. 1971. 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer and Senior Tutor 
in Public Administration 

Applicants should have a 
postgraduate degree with special 
field of interest In Public 
Administration in developed 
countries, Including public policy 
and social welfare 

The salary lor a Lecturer will 
be within the . range 9A6.697- 
SA9.2B6 per annum, and for a 
Senior Tutor $A5,302-$A7.001 
per annum. 

The University provides 
Superannuation similar to 
FSSU. housing assistance, study 
leave (Lecturer and above only) 
and travel grants for permanent 
appointees 

Additional information and 
application forms will be 
supplied upon request to the 
Secretary-General, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1H OPF (Tel : 01- 
387 8572) 

Applications close In London 
and Brisbane on May 28, 1971 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 100 to 106 



Applications Are Invited for a 
lectureship in marketing in the 
newly formed Department or 
Management Studies. 

Applicant* should possess good 
academic qualifications. Previous 
teaching experience, wihlie desirable, 
is not essential, but some com¬ 
mercial or industrial experience I* 
important. A limited amount or 
consultancy will be encouraged. 

Salary tfcale (entry point depeding 
on experience and qualifications) . 
fl.4M-f2,4fi4 (bar)-£3.417. 

Fuiitlier particulars and application 
fonma from Assistant Registrar, 
reference 71/19. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 


Honduras 

Economist, with experience ol 
Market Surveys, urgently needed 
to assist small village Indust¬ 
ries He will Join a team of 
volunteers involved in a 
successful community develop¬ 
ment project. 

Post begins September. 1071. 
Fares, accommodation, allow¬ 
ances and Spanish course 
provided 

Contact Immediately OVER¬ 
SEAS VOLUNTEERS. CIIR. 
41 Holland Park, London, Wll 
Telephone 01-727 3195 




London Borough of Hackney 

Head of Research 
and Intelligence 

(£3,777—£4,209 p.i.) 


The Council of this London Borough, with a population 
of 233,000 and an annual expenditure of over €22m, 
is undertaking a reorganisation of departments involv¬ 
ing the appointment of a chief executive and directors 
of services. As part of the reorganisation, they are 
seeking someone to fill this new post with Divisional 
Head Status on the staff of the Chief Executive and 
Town Clerk. The job involves leading a multi¬ 
disciplinary team working closely with the service 
directors and committees of the Council to analyse 
and report on issues for policy decision making. 
The successful candidate will be expected to develop 
the job around the attributes he will bring. For this 
reason, no detailed job description is being issued. 
Expected attributes will include keen analytical ability 
and imagination in the exploitation of statistical 
and other techniques for social purposes. The job 
requires the capability to innovate in fact finding and 
to question the orthodox and traditional approach. 
The man will be numerate, capable of independent and 
original thinking and able to express his ideas clearly. 
He will not necessarily be in local government at 
present. 

Further particulars and application form from Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Hackney, E8 1EA. Telephone: 
01-986 3123, Ext. 211 or 215 quoting reference E, 
returnable by May 31,1971. 


Statisticians 
and Operational 
Research Scientists 

£2945 to£4025 


The Statistics and Business Research Depart¬ 
ment of the Post Office provides a research 
and consultancy service to the various Post 
Office businesses in the fields of statistics, 
economics, econometrics, operational research 
and manpower and market research. Its task 
is to develop and validate new approaches to 
a wide range of management situations. 
Typical areas in which the Department works 
include, for example: 

large-scale sampling techniques 
under Postal end Telecommunica¬ 
tions operating conditions, statistical 
and optimisation problems in the 
field of supply including purchasing 
and distribution, market Research 
problems, system-modelling by 
mathematical techniques, perform¬ 
ance measurement. 

On-line computer terminal facilities are 


available and there is access to an extensive 
range of other computer facilities. 

There are now further vacancies for Statis¬ 
ticians and Operational Research Scientists in 
this successful, inter-disciplinary professional 
group. Candidates should preferably be 
honours graduates with some five or more 
years' relevant experience. Starting salaries 
will be determined by qualifications and 
experience within the range indicated and 
additional benefits include over 4 weeks' 
holiday. . 

For further details and an application JC 

form please ask your operator for V 

FREEFONE 2000 or write quoting B 

S.377 to: I 

Sheila Johnson, I 

Post Office Appointments Centre, ■ 

23 Howland Street, WWWT 

LONDON W1P 6HQ. POST OFFICE 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Well introduced 

FINANCE INSTITUTE ZURICH 

with licence to deal in securities is looking for active partner, 
Swiss or Swiss resident with working licence 

Please write to : 

Cipher 44-803, Publicltas AG, CH-8021 Zurich. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Two Lectureships in 
Political Economy 

Applications arc Invited [or 
the above posts For one of the 
posts the ability to assist with 
the teaching of Quantitative 
Methods is required 

Salary on scale £1,491- 
£.1,417 with appropriate placing 
dependent on qualifications and 
experience Superannuation 

iFSSU) and removal allowance 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The University. 
Aberdeen, with whom applica¬ 
tions (eight copies) should be 
lodged by May 29. 1971 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Economic 
and Social History 

Applications arc invited from 
suitably qualified candidates, 
with teaching experience, for a 
Lectureship in Kconomlc 
History from October 1. 1971 
An Interest In Modern Euro¬ 
pean or American Economic 
History would be a recommenda¬ 
tion but candidates with other 
interests will be Considered 

Salary : £1,491-£3.417 plus 

F8SU. 

Applications (three copies) 
giving three referees by May 
17. 1071. to Assistant Registrar 
(C), University of Birmingham, 
Box 363, Birmingham, B15 
2TT. from whom further 
particulars and application 
forms mav be obtained 

Please quote reference 
C 028 O 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer in 
Economics The principal duties 
of this post will be to 
organise and teach courses In 
Monetary Economics mainly 
to third-year BA students, 
but with some opportunities 
for teaching and supervision 
at graduate level. There will 
be an opportunity to partici¬ 
pate In some teaching In 
macro or International 
economics at various levels. 
The present establishment of 
l he Department is 22 staff 
and It Is planned to continue 
to expand over the next few 
vears Salary will be in the 
range £1.491-£3.417 

Further particulars may be 
obtained (quoting reference 
L589/E) from the Deputy 
Serretary and Establishment 
Officer, University House. 
Roilrkgg, Lancaster, to whom 
applications (five copies) nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be 
sent not later than May 31. 
1971 


Bursar 

Applications are invited h\ 
May 31st lor the post of Bursat 
at Leighton Park School. 
Reading Particulars are avail¬ 
able from the Clerk to the 
Governors at the School 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


BANCA POPOLARE Dl NOVARA 

Statement of Accounts 31st December, 1970 


AS9KT8 


CAPITAL AND RRBRRVISH 


Cash In hand and money orders L 
Call money arpoeitcj with other 

Institutions . 

Bills on hand 

Loirs attain: securities ... 

Contango loans . . 

Real i-ttate .. 

( ordinary Govt. 
Treasury UllLs ,. 
Govt & other 

acca . 

( with banka . 

wli'h branches .. 

various and with 

Kuaraivtees . 

Loans and current accounts with 

public bodies . 

Partncipaitions .. 

FurnWure and flxUures . . 

Hills ivc.-lvahh! . 

Miscellaneous . 

Tax collect ing provincial depts ,. 


12,992,843.34 1 


73K.2M. SIM). 190 
1M, 771.529.457 
70,937.545,040 
ft, 091.190.900 
9,890.547,578 

(14.000,000.000 

147.767,073.994 

110.704,379,169 

20,467,590,429 

639.591.198,686 

10,649,85(3,714 

8,258,879.730 

1 

54.604.801.343 

36.222,856,940 

7.524.364.273 


Share Capital (6,246,15.5 sharo) L. 
Reserves (legal and contingency) .. 

I credit depreciation fund ,, 

. ' securities fluctuation fund ., 

i>unri3 extraordinary fund for 
I real estate . 


3,123,077,500 
27,909,376.846 
2,600,000,000 
1 , 000 . 000,000 

1.2.55,370.854 


35,887.825.200 


LIABILITIES 

Deposit and navlngs accounts\ 

I,.667,544,408,911 

Current accounts wi-lh hanks) L. 1.306,227.258,934 
and correspondents [ 

In. 638,682,850.023/ 


Current accounts with branches ,, 23.148,386,648 

Advances . 6,222,976,709 

Creditors for bills for collection ., 35,372.020.116 

Cheques outstanding. 19,866,91'! 

Brink drafts outstanding . 13,046,656,94.5 

Miscellaneous . 34,099.708,830 

Tax collecting provincial depts ., 5,642.661,396 

Staff Provident Fund . 24.892,987.157 

General Welfare Fund . 896.443.181 

Real (-state oinking fund . 176,329,596 

Rediscounted assets. 3.418.995,000 

Net profits to he allocated. 3..183,333,959 


L 1,492.335,454,785 

Liabilities of customers for accept¬ 
ances. confirmed credits and 

other ohllgailions . 291,968,959,128 

Securities deposited ,ln safe custody ,. 1,002,456.221.388 


L 1,492.335.454,785 

Documentary creti!i*t«, accopiiancv* 
and oither obligations on account 

of cusitomera . ,, 291,968,950,128 

Securities held in safe custody . 1.002.456.221.388 


L.2.786,759.635.301 

j» -...-- 


L. 2.786.759.635,301 


County Borough of 
Ipswich 

Economist 

(SALARY £2,556-£2,949) 

A graduate In economics is 
required in the Borough 
Treasurer's department capable 
of considering and advising on 
The financial and economic 
implications of a wide range 
of the Council's activities He 
will be involved on work relat¬ 
ing to the preparation and 
assessment of the Corporation's 
Structure Plan, appraisal of 
capital projects and development 
of services an well os the 
extension of forecasting 
techniques and budgeting 

A realistic approarh and 
experience of analysts and 
evaluation techniques such ns 
discounted cosh flow and cn:' 
benefit analysis is essential 

Removal expenses, settling in 
allowance ana temporary Indu¬ 
ing allowance will be paid I » 
the successful applicant in 
appropriate circumstances 

Applications wlLh names of 
two referees fo Boruiigh 
Treasurer, 12 Museum fit reel. 
Ipswich, IP1 1HU nof Inter than 
Mny 24, 15)71 


Continent 

Applications are Invited for a 
Senior Economist. Interested in 
air transport, with considerable 
experience In acadrmic/buslnrss 
research involving nnv of the 
following : econometrics, fore¬ 
casting. MR, OR. cost/benefll 
analysis, statistics. Salary 
£2,800-£3.000 with travel facili¬ 
ties. Box 243.1 


University of 
Auckland 

NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invited for the 
recently established • SECOND 
CHAIR IN GEOGRAPHY from 
candidates with special nterests 
and qualifications in any branch 
of Geography. 

The salary will be within the 
range JNZD.OOO-SNZI 1,500 


for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP' 
LECTURESHIP IN GEOG¬ 
RAPHY from persons Interested 
In either (a) Asian Oeography, 
with field and research experi¬ 
ence In east or south-east. 
Asia, and preferably able also to 
teach courses in some 
systematic specialty . or (b) 
Climatology Tt would be an 
additional advantage If candi¬ 
dates had Interests and 
quailflcatlona also in hydrology 
or the geography of soils. 


The salary for a senior 
lecturer is within the scale 
SNZ5.600 to SNZO.fiOO per 
annum and for a lecturer from 
SNZ4.300 to *NZ5,5Q0 per 
annum, in accordance with 
qualifications and experience 


Travel and removal expenses 
are allowed within specified 
limits 


Further particulars and 
information as to the method 
of application should be obtained 
from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Oordnn Square. 
London. WC1H OPF (Tel : 
01-381 8672) 


Applications close In Auck¬ 
land and iNondon on May 31. 
1971 
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APPOINTMENTS I CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


’ University College 
London 

Lecturers in Econometrics 
and in Economics 

Applications Invited for two 
posts, one Econometrician and 
one Applied Economist in the 
Department of Political 
Economy 

Salary, according to age and 
experience, on scale £1,491- 
£3.417 p.a., plus £100 London 
Allowance. F8SU. 

Applications by May 29th, to 
the Assistant Secretary (Person¬ 
nel). UCL, Gower Street. 
WClE 8BT, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 


The Queen’s 
University of Belfast 

Lectureship in 
Social Anthropology 

Applications are invited for a 
Lectureship in Social Anthropo¬ 
logy from October 1, 1971. or 
such other date as may be 
arranged. Salary range is 
£1.491 to £3.417 with contribu¬ 
tory pension rights under the 
F88U. Initial placing on the 
salary scale will depend on 
qualifications and experience 
Applications should be received 
by May 21, 1971. Further 

particulars may be obtained 
from The Secretary, The 

g ueen’s University of Belfast, 
elfast, BT7 INN, Northern 
Ireland. (Please quote reference 
71/E) 


University of the 
West Indies 

JAMAICA 

APPLICATIONS are invited for (a) 
LECTURESHIP or <b) ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS, preference will be given 
to applicants with qualifications In 
Monetary Economics. Salary scales : 

(a) £l,850-£3,265 per annum (b) 

£1,500-£l ,660 per annum Child 
allowances. FS8U. Family passsages ; 
triennial study leave Detailed 
applications (six copies) naming three 
referees by May 26, 1971, by persons 
living in the Americas and Caribbean 
area to Registrar, University of the 
West Indies. Kingston 7, Jamaica, and 
by all others to Inter University 
Council, 90-Ui Tottenham Court Road, 
London. W1P ODT Further particulars 
obtainable similarly. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Economic 
History 

Applications are Invited for the 
st of temporary Lecturer In 
onomlc History, tenable for 
one year from October 1, 1971 
Salary in the range £1,491-£3,417 
with FSSU provision. Further 
particulars from the Registrar 
to whom applications should 
be sent by May 28. 1971 

Reference R78/C. 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

Second Chair of 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
Second Chair of Economics. 
Applications from persons with 
any field of specialisation 
Including Econometrics, or 
Industrial Relations, would be 
considered 

Professorial salaries which 
are regularly reviewed at present 
provide for a salary within the 
range SNZ9.000 per annum to 
S11J10A per annum. (Note : 
$NZ100 equals £46.67 stg . 
SUS112 ; $A100) 

The Council would be willing 
to consider an appointment, at 
a lower level, of a candidate 
not yet ready for a full Chair 

Further particulars are avail¬ 
able lrom the Secretary- 
General. Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appta), 
36 Gordon Square, London. 
WC1H OPF, or from the 
Registrar of the University 

Applications close In New 
Zealand and London on June 
30. 1971. 


DIVIDEND 


NOTICE 


University of 
Reading 

Lecturership in the 
Department of 
Agricultural Economics 
and Management 

Applications are invited for a 
Lecturership in the above 
Department. Applicants should 
possess it good honours degree 
in Economics, Agricultural 
Economics or Mathematics. 
Research and teaching interests 
should He In the field of 
management principles and 
operational research in relation 
to business organisations within 
the agricultural and food 
sectors of the economy. A 
willingness to teach statistical 
methods would also be helpful. 

The person appointed should 
take up duties on October 1. 
1971. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 
(Room 208. Whlteknights 
House), The University. White-, 
knights, Reading. R06 2AH, 
by whom applications should 
be received not later than 
May 28. 1971. 


noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Thirty 
Cents (300 P er share Cana¬ 
dian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines Limited, payable 
June 15, 1971 to Share¬ 
holders of record May 14, 
1971. 

By Order of the Board, 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario, 

April 23, 1971. 


New World & General 
Investments Ltd. 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on 

Failure of Argentine Guidelines 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., the 
Chairman presided at the 
Eighty-Seventh Annual General 
Meeting of New World & 
General Investments Ltd., 
which was held on April 29 th, 
1971 , in London. In the 
course of his remarks he 
said : 

The Gross Income for the 
year amounted to £ 87,148 as 
compared with £ 85,054 the 
previous year. An interim 
dividend (in lieu of a final) 
of 9 per cent has been declared 
as compared with 8 per cent 
the previous year. This will 
leave £ 25,137 to be carried 
forward. Earnings on the ordin¬ 
ary were 9.3 per cent as 
against 8.6 per cent the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The valuation of the Invest¬ 
ments as at October 31 last 
amounted to £ 1 , 673,947 and 
at the same date the net asset 
value of the 5 s ordinary shares 
amounted to us 7 id against 
us 8 Jd the previous year. 
This is well in keeping with 
the various official indices. 

Argentina 

Preliminary figures shew that 
the increase in the gross 
National product for 1970 of 
the Argentine was 4.8 per cent 
compared with 6.6 per cent 
in 1969 ; the major increases 
coming from the production off 
chemicals, machinery and elec¬ 
trical equipment and metals. 
Exports for 1970 amounted to 
U.S.$ 1,775 million which is 
an increase of 10.2 per cent 
over the 1969 figure. Imports 
rose by 9.9 per cent to 
U.S.$i, 7 io million with the 
result that the balance of trade 
shewed a suiplus of U.S .$65 
million compared with U.S .$55 
million 'in 1969 . However, due 
to an inflow of U.S .$336 mil¬ 
lion on Capital Account the 
balance of Payments shewed a 
surplus of U.S.$ 26 o million 
compared with a deficit of 
U.S.$iog million in 1969 . 
International reserves also rose 
from U.S .$574 million to 
U.S.$ 75 g million. 

The problem of inflation 
again exists acutely in the 


Argentine, following the lift¬ 
ing of restrictions and the cessa¬ 
tion of the guidelines on wage 
increases ; so that the struggle 
to maintain guidelines appears 
to have ceased. All groups of 
wage earners are now demand¬ 
ing substantial increases. The 
construction workers for 
^instance have just signed an 
agreement for a 29 % increase, 
including 6 % retrospectively. 

It is estimated that the cost 
of living will rise between 30 % 
and 35 % this year ; which com¬ 
pares with 21 . 7 % in 1970 ; 
6 . 7 % in 1969 ; and g. 6 % in 
1968 when in both of these 
latter years the guidelines were 
in force. This appears to be 
a return to the 20 year period 
of inflationary spirals after the 
end of the last war. During 
that time the annual rate of 
inflation varied between 25 % 
and 30 %. The country has 
recently had its fifth devalua¬ 
tion in 5 years, and the 
exchange rate today is 9.82 
pesos to the £ compared with 
9.56 pesos at our year-end 31 
October last and 8.39 pesos 
twelve months before. However 
the country looks <as if it will 
have its second best maize crop 
since 1935 . 

Future outlook for the 
Company 

As regards our own invest¬ 
ments in this country and 
overseas (apart from the 
Argentine), we look for a slow 
but gradual increase in revenue, 
and we naturally have in mind 
also the possibility of seeing 
an enhancement in capital 
values. We have prepared an 
estimate of our revenue for the 
current year which shews this 
to be well maintained and we 
look forward to being able to 
maintain our increased distri¬ 
bution. 

The formal resolutions were 
passed unanimously and the 
proceedings terminated with a 
warm vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, 
Directors and Staff both in 
the Argentine and in this 
country. 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees oX the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
>i( Stock Exchanges. lor Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Coating, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing. OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful <non- 
ex .mi) courses in Business Subiects 
Write rod ay for details or advlcr, 
stating subjects In which interested 

in 

Metropolitan College 

* Dept 092). St Albans, or 
c.ill at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. EC4 Tel 01-248 0874 
iFoilnrled l'llfl ) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London Untversitv 
External degrees and Diplomas 
GCE ** O " and ** A ” tall Boards) 
Teachers’ and other professional 
exams. Business Studies and 
” Oateway ” courses for tin* Open 
University Individually planned 
programmes: guidance by graduate 
tutors FREE Prospectus Telephone 
Oxford 84231 or wrilr lo 
W M M Milligan, MBE. MA 
Principal. Dept CAL’. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, 0X2 «!>R 


Studentship in the Economics, Economic 
Geography and Economic History of 
Latin America 

Studentships in these subjects have been established, the holders of 
which will be required to register as full-time students of the School, and 
to undertake research or advanced study preparatory to research 

Studentships will be of the value of £750 a year plus fees and provi¬ 
sion will be made for the cost of approved travel in Latin America 
Candidates must have obtained (or obtain in the summer of 1971) good 
Honours degrees in Economics, in relevant aspects of Geography, History 
or Economic History, but previous study of Latin America is not required 

Applications should be made by letter by .Tune 4, 1971. and should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Graduate School, The laindon 
School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych. 
London, WC2 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Artagen 

Properties limited 


Net rental income- 

United Kingdom 
Australia 

Ordinary dividend 
Earnings per £1 share 
Market value of properties 


£739,989 £913,474 £1,072,519 £1.146,388 


35,413 

9-5% 

9p 


34,987 

9*835% 

Up 


100,829 
11 % 
13p 
£24 -2m 


242.551 

12-5% 

15Vap 

£26*95m 


INVESTMENT INCOME 1964-70 
£THOUSAND 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

Points from the Statement by the Chairman. Mr. D. E. Webb. F.C.A.. 
at the 104th Annual GeneraI Meeting on 5th May . 1971 

1970 was another year of progress. The dividend was 
raised to 1272%. £163.000 placed to revenue reserve, and 
dividend cover increased from 1*18 to 1*25. Capital 
reserves rose by £791.000. Properties are well let and 
rents give scope for substantial reversions. The market 
value of the portfolio showed a surplus of £9*1 million 
and the asset value of a 25p Ordinary Share at 31st 
December was 105V2p. Further developments in the U.K. 
and Australia are planned and the Board remains con¬ 
fident about the Company's future. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts for 1970 may be obtained from 
, the Secretary at. 160 Brompton Road. London. S.W.3. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


ECONOMIST. 26, degrees in History 
and Economics. Fluent French, three 
vear.s Civil Service experience Seeks 
interesting unpaid employment 
anywhere. June-October Box 2434 


BUSINESS 


GLOBETROTTING 

HOUSEHOLDS 

ronn* to Pitt & Scott—the sped a Ms t.<« 
in household removals to any port 
<>l the world Free estimates and 
informative booklet on request 
Wn»e Dept K 71, PITT A SCOTT 
UMI'IKI), Men Drove, London, N7 
Telephone (l I -4UI7 TM 1. 


You can't go wrong 
with an ___ 

OTIS KING *2 
CALCULATOR H 


Short of a computer this 
is the neatest, speediest 
and most accurate calcu¬ 
lator in the world It 
multiplies, divides 
does percentages. ^ 
metric and exchange ^ 
conversions, etc. 

—and in next to no 
time Price £4.25 ^^1 

(money back if 
not completely 
satisfied) Send 
for free leaflet. 


Carbic Limited 

Dept. EMS, 

54 Dundonald Road. 

London, 6W19 3PH. Tel: 01-542 7023 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments. Business Notices, 
etc . 60p per line Displayed, 
£ 10 per single column Inch 

Education, Courses, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, eto.. 60p per 
line. Display. £ 10 per single 
column inch. 

Phone : 01-930 BIOS, Ext. 308. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Nottingham 


University of 
Hull 


University of 
Durham 


University of 
Strathclyde 


Department of Economics 


Chair of 
Accountancy 


Applications are invited from 
candidates with qualifications 
In Economics or Economic 
History for a Research Asslst- 
antshlp in the Economics of 
the Middle East. The appoint¬ 
ment is for one year from 
September 1. 1971. 

Salary on the scale £1,140- 
£1.650, plus FS8U benefits. 


Applications are invited for the 
Chair of Accountancy in the 
School of Business and Admini¬ 
stration. 

The Department offers courses 
for the degree of BA, BA with 
Honours and the degree of 


The salary for the post will 
be within the professorial 
range for UK universities, 
with F8SU. 


Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall, Durham, to whom 
applications (three copies), nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be 
sent by May 22. 1971. 


Application forms and further 
particulars (quoting 21/71) are 
obtainable from the Registrar, 
University of Strathclyde. 
George Street, Glasgow, Cl. 
with whom applications should 
be lodged by June A, 1971. 


Department of 
Mathematics 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer/ 
Lecturer in Statistics in this 
department The department 
teaches both mathematical and 
applied statistics Internally and 
to students of other disciplines. 
Teaching and research in these 
fields are supervised by 
Professor M. 8. Stevens and 
Professor C W. J. Oranger 
The appointment will be 
effective from the earliest 
possible date and suitably 
qualified MBc. students will be 
considered. 


Assistant Lectureship in 
Economic History 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Econonut History in the 
Department of Economics and 
Commerce. The person appoint¬ 
ed will be required to have 
special knowledge of 20th 
century British development 
An interest in econometric 
hlatory would also be an 
advantage. 


The appointment will be 
made within the salary scale 
£1.491 to £1,767 (Assistant 
Lecturer) £1,002 to £3.417 
(Lecturer). 


Further particulars and forms 
of application, returnable not 
later than May 17, 1971. from 
the Staff Appointments Officer, 
University of Nottingham, 
University Park. Nottingham. 


Salary scale : £1,491-£1,767 

per annum plus FS8U benefits 

Applications (six copies) giv¬ 
ing details of age. qualifications 
and experience together with 
the names of three referees 
should be sent by May 31st to 
the Registrar of the University 
from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


The Arab Bank Ltd. 

MANAGEMENT: AMMAN, JORDAN. 


Gross earnings for Ithe year (totalled JD 9,138,264 tn mate of the 
fact that neither the earnings of our three branches nationalised in 
the Sudan nor those of our pamtdclpatitan in Arufba Bank were included 
in the Consolidated Profit and Lose Account. 

Net profit after deduction of all operating expenses amounted to 
JD 1,551.641 of which the amount of JD 664,85(5 has been allocated 
to the various reserves, JD 6,686 as remuneration to the members 
of (he Bound. The remaining amount of JD 880,000 haft been declared 
ae diividiendB to the eharehoiders at JD 1.600 per share (16% of the 
share nominal value) which Is 100 Ale marc per share than in the 
previous year. 

Total reserves stood at JD 9,201,206 at year-end, and the Bank 
will continue Its policy of building up those reserves. The balance 
sheet total amounted to JD 150,785,803, an Increase of JD 4,048,4K1 
over f he previous year. Important Items of the accompanying balance 


The following are extracts from the Report of the Directors of the 
Arab Bank 41st Report for the Year Ended 31st December, 1970. 


sheet such as Deposits and Cash In hand and at Banks haw also 
shown •fcicraases over the i960 figures. These gratifying results have 
been udtvteved In spite of the exclusion of the figures of our nationalized 
branches in the Sudan and the difficult circumstances which have 
prevailed m Jordan and, to a lesser extent, in other countries of the 
Middle East. 

During the year three new branches were opened fci Dubai, Abu Dhabi 
and Luweibdeh (Amman). The subscription of the Bank In the Union 
Oe Baroques Arabes et Franqatses (UBAF), Pbbt» amounted to 
FF 6,896.000 of which FF 6,179,000 (JD 334.966) was cafflvd and paid 
by the ei*l of the year. 

E.D.P. equipment has been Installed aft our main branch In Beirut, 
which will help our branches in the Liefbamon to meet the continuous 
increase In the volume of their work and to improve methods and 
systems hitherto followed. 


Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1970. 

1970 

I960 

ASSETS 

JD 

JD 

Cash In Hand and at Banks 

73,018,664 

*63,439.808 

Government Bonds 

5,684,924 

5.P04.734 

Parttotpaittop in Companies 

6b Investments in Affiliates 

1,830,937 

1,441,622 

Bills Discounted 

5,306,554 

6,077,683 

Loans to Customers 

37,604,362 

37,724,774 

Bank Premises (less depreciation) 

1,164,260 

1,306,815 

Furniture ft Equipment 
(less depreotaJtioro) 

459.348 

476,707 

Customers Liability on Guarantees, 
Credits ft Acceptance* (per contra) 

20,318,001 
5,219 744 

24,4111,312 

Other. Assets 

5,064,983 

Total Assets 

160,785,803 

146,837,392 


LI41UUT1KM 


1970 

JD 


Deposits & Other Accounts 
Capital Authorized and Fully Paid 
Statutory Reserve 

Special Reserve ft Reserve for Possible 
Loan Losses 
Voluntary Reserve 
Guarantees. Credits A 
Acceptances (per contra) 

Net Profit (for distribution) 


ltl4.879.9dl 

5,500,000 

2,610,000 

5.650.000 

741,205 

20,318,001 

886,666 


Total Liabilities 1:50.785,803 


1966 

JD 

106.557,770 

6,500.000 

2,450,000 

5,600,000 

466,350 

24,401,312 

8V1.960 


145,837,302 


Branches of Arab Bank Limited : ABU DHABI : Aflaln, Aibu Dhabi — 
BAHRAIN : Manama — DUBAI : Delta, Dubai — JORDAN : 
Amman, Mahatta Street (Amman), Luweibdeh ( Amm an), Aqaba, 
lrbld, Zerkia, Hebron*. Jenin*, Jerusalem*, Nablus*, RamuHah*, 
Tulkarm* — LEBANON : Beirut), Ras Beirut, TxipoM, Bab Tabbanch 
(Tripoli), Bhamdoun — MOROCCO : Oaaabtanoa, Rabat — PALES¬ 
TINE : Gaza* — QATAR : Doha — RAS ALKHAEMAH : Ras AHchai- 
mah — BAUD'! ARABIA : Jeddah, Al-Khobar, D&mman, Mlecca, 
Qatlf, Rlyad — SHARJAH: Sarjah—TUNISIA : Tunis. 

•Operations suspended hso mass of the present political situation. 


ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD., 
(Registered under Swiss law) 
Taik&ckxr 21, Zurich, Switzerland. 
Telephone : 051/25.50.36 
Telex : 62.279 


ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD., 
3 Rue du Marche, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Telephone : 022/25,43.65 

Telex : 22.038 


ARAB BANK A.G. 
(Registered In West Germany) 
15 Grosse Gallusstrasae, 
Ftankfurt/Maii*. Germany. 
Telephone ■ 20306 
Telex : 414249 


ARAB BANK (NIGERIA) LTD., 
P.O. Box 1114, Lagos. 

P.O. Box 318, Kano. 

P.O. Box 537, Apapa. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 


TRAVEL 


•fexpa nsion overseas 
raises sales, profits and 

earnings*™ 


The following is an extract from 
the Annuel Review by the Chair¬ 
man of BTR Leyland Industries 
Limited, Mr. 0. L. Nicolson. 

"1970 was a year of further 
growth in sales and earnings 
per share, improvement in 
profits, expansion in overseas 
operations and rationalisation 
in the U K At L'37 7 million, 
sales were 14% higher than 
the annual rate for 1969 
Aggregate sales of overseas 
subsidiaries and direct exports 
from the U K were 46% of total 
corporate sales - an increase of 
26% over 1969 Profits before 
tax increased by 12% to L2 8 
million, and earnings per share, 


post tax, increased by 15% to 
b 9p. this increase was wholly 
attributable to overseas 
earnings " 

"Our plans for 1971 provide for 
more growth in sales and earn¬ 
ings in most of our operations 
But in the U K . the oxtent of 
improvement will be deter 
mined by business available 
during the battle against in 
flation New investment will 
continue to be directed to areas 
of greatest enduring growth, 
both in products and territories ' 

BTR Leyland Industries Limited. 
Silvertown House. Vincent Square. 
London. S.W.1. 



uouglinl 

corpets 

A year of good progress and 
high and profitable activity 


Pre-tax profits 74% higher at f906.511. Earnings 
^ per share show an advance of 6p Final 
dividend of 25% makes 39% for the year 
(1969 36%) 

Despite the first six months being one of the 
*** most difficult periods in the past ton years, 
home and export salos in 1970 showed 
further increases. 

Carpet ranges from Morris & Co. and Gloucester 
^ Carpet Co. introduced to the Irish Market wero 
very favourably received. It is hoped to 
introduce the products of The Wilton Royal 
Group in the coming year. 

This year has opened much more favourably 
^ than last year and sales and orders are ahead in 
all plants. It is hoped that this trond will continue 
during the year. 

vl/ The Company looks forward to another 

successful year of expansion of trade and profit. 


Cupw of the Report md Account* are 
available from the 5ecrotar\ You oh 5 / Carpets 
(Holdings) Limited. f bouth Mall Cutk Ireland 





m 
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CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


SENIOR 

ENGINEERING 

GROUP 

LIMITED 


GROUP TURNOVER 
GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
FINANCE EMPLOYED 
DIVIDENDS 

EARNINGS PER SHARE 

'1969 and 1969 


1970 

1969 

1968 

£000 

£'000 

£'000 

8,224 

6.437 

5.165 

1.284 

910 

808 

4.520 

2,996 

2.745 

16% 

12.5%* 

6.7%* 

3.6p 

2.4p* 

2 .2p* 


adjusted for 1970 Scrip Issue 


Profits in 1970 improved by 41% on a turnover in¬ 
creased by 28% and this is the sixth successive year of 
substantial growth in earnings. 

During the last five years Group Profits before tax have 
more than trebled to over El %m. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to keep up such a high rate of growth but never¬ 
theless our internal forecasts for 1971 provide for some 
improvement in profit in all Divisions. It is becoming 
harder to achieve these forecasts due to the inflationary 
spiral of labour and material costs. Further deterioration 
in the general economic state of the country could 
affect our companies operating on short term deliveries 
and also cause delay in our customers' investment in 
future projects. However, the Group entered the new year 
with an order book increased by 40% and the profits of 
the first few months have been satisfactory. In addition 
there are considerable expansion schemes to come to 
fruition which will in later months increase capacities and 
profit potential. 

D. D. E. VIVIAN. Chairman. 


SENIOR ENGINEERING GROUP LIMITED, 

SENIOR HOUSE. 21. DERBY ROAD, WATFORD 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT _ 

CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

RECORD VOLUME OF NEW BUSINESS 

PENSIONS AGAIN PROVIDE AN OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION 

A decade of progress following 


r 


1 i.e 

1 (onomist 


Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for 
one year's subscription (5? issues). 

By surface mail throughout 
the world f 10 ($24 00) 

'Airspeeded- Europe£12 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded the world 
excluding Europe f16 ($38 40) 

Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface mail throughout 
the world f 7 ($16 80) 

Airspeeded - Europe 19 ($21 80) 
Airspeeded the world 
excluding Europe LI 3 ($31 20) 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

By surface m.nl throughout 
the world £2 ($4 80) 

'Airspeeded as tha quality of air 
freight and airmail services varies in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service compatible 
with speed and delivery for a 
particular ierritory 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist 
and special surveys published with¬ 
in The Economist are available on 
request Puces vary according to 
the stock position and include 
postage Our service is cash with 
ordor Please address enquir es to 
The Economist 

Publications Dept (Back Numbers) 
28 St James s Street 
London SW1 

Permanent 
change 
of address 

Please notify us 4 weeks <n advance 
and attach your old address cut from 
your wrapper 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St. James's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone: 01 -930 5155 


The One Hundred and Forty 
Seventh Annual General Meet¬ 
ing was held on 5 th May 1971 . 

The following is an extract 
from the statement which was 
made by the Chairman, The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Gcddes, K.B.E., 
D.L., in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts : 

New Business 

In 1970 the Society not only 
achieved its own record volume 
of new business but, also, 
increased its share of the 
market. New sums assured 
exceeded £91 millions (1969 
£67 millions) and contracts 
were entered into to provide 
deferred annuities of more 
than £f/4 millions (1969 
£ 4*2 millions). 

Once again the contribution 
made by pensions business was 
outstanding and a record 
number of new pension contract 
schemes was secured. 

1 referred two years ago to 
the decision of the British 
United Provident Association to 
entrust to the Society the 
underwriting of its Lifelong 
Protection Scheme. The scheme 
has been running since May 
1969 . By the end of 1970 it 
had attracted 14,000 subscribers 
and there is great potential for 
further expansion. 

Investments 

The investment of the 
Society’s new money in 1970 
was concentrated in British 


Government Securities, but at 
the end of the year some 
£6 millions was either - on 
deposit or in short-dated gilts. 
Since the turn of the year 
most of this money has been 
invested in longer dated gilts. 
The current strategy of invest¬ 
ing in gilts rests on the high 
proportion of equity investment, 
in both owned property and 
ordinary shares, held by the 
Society, and remaining at 60 % 
of assets by market value at 
the end of 1970 , and on the 
monetary nature of a large part 
of the Society’s liabilities. We 
recognise the long term merits 
of equity investment as pro¬ 
viding some hedge, albeit an 
imperfect one, against inflation 
over the long term. This is 
dear from our retention of so 
large a proportion of our 
assets in this held. Yet there 
is a reverse yield gap arising 
from a yield at the time of 
writing of 9 : 1 % on British 
Government Securities as 
exemplified by 2.1% Consols, a 
dividend yield of 4*4 % on the 
FT Actuaries all-share index, 
and an earnings yield of less 
than 7 % on the FT Actuaries 
500 index of industrial and oil 
shares. The Society is taxed 
on income, but the ultimate 
appreciation of dated gilts to 
redemption at par is free of 
tax. Therefore it ran hope for 
an effective return from gilts 
of more than this com¬ 

bined with the absolute security 


mutualisation 


of a high level of income which 
makes an important contribu¬ 
tion to the level and stability 
of future bonuses. 

The margin by which the 
market value of the stock 
exchange holdings exceeded 
the balance sheet value at the 
end of 1970 , was £i(i millions, 
compared with £26 millions at 
the end of 1969 when priic 
levels in both fixed interest and 
equity markets were mm h 
higher. These figures of i nurse 
exclude the amounts, £23 mil¬ 
lions in all, by which hook 
values have been written up 
and transfers made to revenue 
a( count in the past. 

Bonus Prospects 

A year ago I announced an 
increase in the rate of inter¬ 
mediate bonus payable on 
policies becoming (laims and I 
have every hope that our next 
declared bonus will give satis¬ 
faction to our policyholders. 

Mutualisation 

It is now ten years since the 
Society ct ased to have share¬ 
holders and became a mutual 
office responsible to its policy¬ 
holders who alone are entitled 
to its profits. In those ten years, 
the Society’s funds have 
increased from £47 millions to 
£i 5 r , millions, sums assured 
from £105 millions to £455 
millions, and annual premium 
income from £5 millions to 
almost £16 millions. 
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Year of Excellent Progress 


Growth on many fronts in Canada and abroad, and the 
second highest earnings level in Falconbndge’s history 
marked 1970 as a year of excellent progress. 

Earnings wore $43,879,000 or $8 86 per share, compared 
with a restated $46,806,000 or $9 51 per share in 1969 
Earnings for 1970 would have been significantly higher 
than those of the previous year except for 0 number of factors 
including higher write-offs, and for increased expenditures 
on exploration and research and development 
Highlights of 1970 included substantial progress made on 
new projects, an increase in ore roserves to the highest 
point m Company history, and the development of new 
markets tor a broadening product line 
Special attention was directed to five projects scheduled 
for initial operation during 1971 the ferronickel complex of 


Falconbridge Dommicana. C. por A. in the Dominican 
Republic, the nickel-iron refinery at Falconbridge Ontario 
Mambridge nickel mine in Manitoba. the Oamites copper- 
silver mine in South West Africa. and the Western Platinum 
precious metals-mckel-copper project in South Africa. 

Other major programs included continuing exploration and 
development at the Raglan nickel property in the Ungava 
region of Quebec, and engineering studies for the new 
f alconbridge nickel-copper refinery to be built at B6cancour 
Quebec. 

Annual Report for 1970 is available on request from the 
Secretary f alconbridge Nickel Mines Limited. Seven King 
Street East, Toronto. Canada 

All dollar amounts are Canadian funds, unless otherwise 
specified 


FALCONBRIDGE 

Toronto Canada 
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Si Pearson & Son, Limited 



“We shall pursue our policy 
of seeking expansion in 
assets of value and quality 
as opportunities are found.” 


The following are extracts from 
Lord Cowdray's Statement circulated 
with the Report and Accounts: 

Profits of the Year The total group pre-tax profits 
in 1970, the first full year as a public company, were 
£13,810,839 and the net earnings after taxation but 
before deducting the exceptional provision of £1,158,167 
in respect of Rolls-Royce Ltd. were £6,062,357. The 
most valid comparable figure in 1969 is the adjusted 
net earnings of that year estimated at approximately 
£4,500,000. A total dividend of 22£% is recommended 
for the year compared with 20% in 1969. 

Banking and Finance Our merchant banking 
subsidiary Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., made a 
provision against its profits for the whole potential 
loss on an acceptance facility of £2,475,000 granted 
to Rolls-Royce. The net effect on the group 
accounts, after deducting taxation relief and the 21% 
minority interest in Lazards, is £1,158,167. The 
increase of business in all departments exceeded 
expectations and the profits for the year would have 
shown a substantial increase but for the provision 
in respect of Rolls-Royce. The net profit amounted to 
£940,000 compared with £1,100,000 in 1969. 

A. W. Bain Holdings Ltd. The merger between 
the A. W. Bain Group, Gray Dawes Westray and 
Harvey Trinder became effective on 1st January, 

1970 and the first year's trading results of Bain 
Dawes Group Ltd. are encouraging. 

Investment Trusts At 31st December, 1970, 
Whitehall Trust's portfolio (substantially United 
Kingdom securities) was valued at approximately 
£18.7 million, and Whitehall Canada's portfolio 
(substantially North American securities) at 
approximately £7.0 million. 

Newspapers and Publlahing 1970 has proved to 
be a. more satisfactory year for Pearson Longman . 
than we expected,1 Z months ago. A major 
contribution ta/the improved profits (net profits after / 
tax wer* £2,674,000 against £2,167,000? hasten 
made by the book publishing side, its activity being 
greatly increased in size by the merger of Longman 


and Penguin last August. The Financial Times 
returned much improved results and it is noteworthy 
that Westminster Press was able to maintain its 
overall profitability in spite of having to carry for a 
full year the costs of developing the new evening 
papers at Slough and Southend. 

Oil Interests The accounts of our United States 
subsidiary. Midhurst Corporation, include for the first 
time a full year's dividend from the holding of 
Ashland Oil Inc. Convertible Preferred Stock. Ashland 
had record sales and record cash flow but, in 
common with a great number of oil companies, had 
a fall in earnings, from $2.42 per common share in 
1969 to $2.09 in 1970. 

Industrisl and other Commercial Interests 

Standard Industrial Group changed its name to 
Spearshaft Industrial Group Ltd. (SIG) in December 
1970. SIG's profits before tax were £1,752,000 as 
compared with £1,553,000 in 1969. Further progress 
was made during the year in adding by acquisitions 
to the group's larger interests and in disposing of 
small companies whose activities made no relevant 
contribution. 

During the year, SIG's interests in glass merchanting 
and glazing were grouped under Allied Glass 
Merchants Ltd. (AGM). Since the year end, four 
further acquisitions have been made, with the result 
that AGM is now the largest merchant of flat glass in 
the U.K., with substantial interests in the manufacture 
and sale of toughened glass and double glazed units. 

Conclusion The change from being a private to a 
public company has presented us with opportunities 
as well as with organisational problems. 1970 has 
seen some interesting developments, such as the 
addition of Penguin to the Pearson Longman group, 
the formation of Millrayne Holdings and the 
acquisitions made by SIG. We shall pursue our 
policy of seeking expansion in assets of value and 
quality as opportunities are found. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained 
from the Registrars , Hambros Bank Limited, Hambro 
House, Rayleigh Road, Shenfield, Bggpftoood, Essex. 
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BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 

HEAD OFFICE — MILAN 
London Branch: 36/40 Coleman Street, E.C.2 

Balance Sheet as at December 31st 1970 


Liabilities 

Capital Stock 
Reserve Fund 
Extraordinary Reserve 
Share premium Reserve 
Unclaimed Dividends 
Oeposits 
Savings Deposits 
Current and other accounts 
Circular cheques outstanding 

Liabilities 
for guarantees 
for irrevocable credits 
for commercial acceptances 

Creditors for bills taken for collection 
Items in transit and sundry 
Unearned Discount. Interest, etc 
Profits brought forward 
Net Profit for 1970 


Lire 

485.026.278,205 

4,472.060.017,730 

58.994.173.420 


405.440.35 i. 925 
66,512.011,790 
23.106.482.073 


Depositors of Securities 


Lire 

60.000.000,000 

14.831.434,750 

20.860.902 

4.000.000,000 

14.539.120 


5.016.080.469.355 


495.058.845,788 

184.574,861,018 

90.872.214,078 

6.325,892,900 

85.511,128 

5.854.791.752 


5.877.719.420.791 

2,803.323.127,966 

L 8.481,042.548,757 


Assats 

Cash in hand 

Balances with Central Bank 

Funds available wth other banks 

Treasury Bills and other Government Securities 

Securities guaranteed by the State and assimilated holdings 


Our portfolio of securities 
Shares 
Bonds; 

of industrial and other enterprises 
Mortgage Bonds 
Participations in. 

Mediobanca 
Credito Fondiano 
Banco di Chiavan 
Others 

Affiliated Foreign Banks 
Loans 

Bills discounted 

Advances to customers and other accounts 
Contango Loans 
Non-cash Credits 

Customers' liabilities for guarantees 
Customers' liabilities for 
irrevocable credits 

Customers' liabilities for acceptances 
Bills for collection 
Items in transit and sundry 
Bank premises and other Real Estate 
Furniture and equipment 


Securities on deposit 


Lire 

20.680.207.296 

43.859.761.345 

206.412.515,906 

2.888.700.000 

3.488.000.000 

9,508.437.960 

4.227.767,377 


518.620.639.150 

2.424,525.842.618 

22,759,752.402 

405.440.351.925 

66,512.011.790 

23,106.482.073 


Lire 

137.899.474,668 

327.100.365.371 

735,042.155.467 

410.934,938.484 

264.705.768.510 


270.952.484.547 


20.112,905.337 

1.260.785.692 


2.965.906.234.170 


495.058.845.788 

184.574.861.018 

64.010.264.738 

160.337.000 

_ 1 

5,877.719,420*791 
2,603.323.127,966 
L 8.481,042.548.757 


Payment of Dividend 

An 8j% dividend for the year 1970 is payable as from Monday, April 26th. 1971, at all branch offices of the 
Bank of Italy, against presentation of the share certificates, as prescribed by the law actually in force. 



Why Not 
Tell Us 
Your 

Future Program? 

Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., the most 
influential and reliable general trading 
firm in Japan, is now a propelling force 
in expanding the world economy. 

Its motto: to offer the latest, most 
accurate information to customers 
with their best interests in mind. 

With a complete network of more than 
120 branches at home and abroad, a 
staff of 5,000 is always on hand to 
serve you. 


TOYO MENKA 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 

Tokyo & Osaka. Japan 
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FOR YOUR BUSINESS WITH TURKEY 

TURKlYE is BANKASI fl.S. 

9 y 

Head Office: ANKARA 


Capital.TL. 40.000.000.00 

Reserves .TL. 425.832.230.28 

Deposits.TL.8.915,197,645.35 


Complete local and international banking facilities 
444 BRANCHES IN TURKEY 


Branches authorised to conduct international Banking Transactions 


ANKARA 

ADANA 

ANTALYA 

BEYOSLU (Istanbul) 

GALATA (Istanbul) 

GAZiANTEP 

iSKENDERUN 

iZMiR 

MERSlN 


SAMSUN 
SiRKECi (Istanbul) 

SiSLf (istanbul) 

SULTAN HAM AM (Istanbul) 
TAKSlM (Istanbul) 
TRABZON 

YENiCAMi (istanbul) 
YENlSEHiR (Ankara) 


Exchange Offices at 
YESiLKOY AIRPORT. ISTANBUL 
HILTON HOTEL. ISTANBUL 
ESENBOGA AIRPORT. ANKARA 
SiRKECi RAILWAY STATION, ISTANBUL 

FOREIGN BRANCHES: NICOSIA and FAMAGUSTA. CYPRUS 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


For libraries 
on microfilm 

• 

A complete record of The Economist on microfilm hss for some time been eveileble 
veer by veer, from Jonuery 1955 onwards 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in September 1843 to the end ol 1954, 
connecting with the current series, is available It enables libraries to have a complete 
fiie m convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, which teke up a greet deel 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

Tho Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political histor* of the last 127 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs £750.0.0 (41,800). 
but particular periods are available as required and an exact quotation will be sent on 
request Microfilms from 1955 onwards cost, on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 
Enquiries and orders should be sent .not to The Economist, but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

St. John's Rood TylorsGroon Penn Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 

300 North Zoob Road Ann Arbor Michigan 40108 USA 


Ihc 

h( onomisc 
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ifyousetupshop 
in the 
rhine delta 

You’ll be in the world's busiest port, and a giant industrial 
conglomeration. Neighbour to Europe’s busiest container 
terminals - 235.000 units handled in 1970. Neighbour to 
Europe's biggest oil refineries - they poured out 60 million tons 
In 1970. And near-neighbour to 160 million well-paid con¬ 
sumers, concentrated in a circle just 600 miles in diameter. 
You’ll manufacture in a virtually customs-free atmosphere. 
Move goods fast on inland waterways, superhighways, rail¬ 
ways, airways. The Rhine Delta is at Rotterdam-Europoort. 
On the map, Holland. Industrially speaking, all European. 
If you're thinking of industrial ventures in Europe, could you 
honestly think of putting them anywhere else? 


For data on what's available, write the Municipal Port Management of 
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For practical advice 
on New Zealand and 
the South Pacific 
ask the largest 
trading and only 
indigenous Bank in 
New Zealand 



Bank of New Zealand 

(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 1861) 

BNZ-will advise on buying and selling, 
investment, transfer of money- 
in fact, on any matter within the sphere of banking. 
London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street, E(M. 

West End Offices: 54 Regent Street, Wl. 

.10 Royal Opera Amide, SW1. (New Zealand Rouse lluilding) 

Over 400 offices throughout New Zealand 
Head Office: P.O. Box 2.192, Wellington. 

Also at Melbourne and Sydney (Australia) 

Suva, Lautoka, l.nbasa, Nadi (Fiji) 

Represented in Western Samoa 
by the Bank of Western Samoa. 

Representative office in Tokyo. 



COCOA 

RocommsittfatiQin of 

© August 1M9 - lata 4th quarter 
1969 should be bearish. 

A October 1809 - be prepared for 
w sharp decline. 


e 


December 1969 - lower prices In 
first quarter 1970. 


A March 1970 - be prepared for 
w good price recovery In third 
quarter. Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 



1970 



0 May 1070 — BUY. 

0 Avgust 1070 - Be prepared for 
w sharp price decline around mid- 
September. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of tndustrhl Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
CtkU: tCOKOCIAM IcItpOcM. 212-497-1242 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 1 1971 

British funds 


Price, 

Price, 

Net red. 

Gross red. 

Eurobonds 


Last week's 

This week's 

Yield 





r 

May 

yield, 

May 5 

yield. 

May 5 



prices 

prices 

to 

maturity 





1971 

1971 

19711} 

1971 





% 

High 

Low 






t? 


- - - —~ - 









— - — 



Ameribas 7*4% 

1978 

101 *4—2*4 

I00%-I% 

7 51 

I00*u 

96 

Exchequer 6*4% 

1971 

100*14 

100*14 

3-410 

5 685 

ASEA 8*a% 

1986 

96-7 

94*4-5*4 

8 95 

94% 

92*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

94*. 

94 T u 

4 820 

6-130 I 

Boecham 8*4% 

1986 

97-8 

95-6 

8 67 

77'*u 

70*4 

British Electric 3'*% 

1976-79 

76V 

76V 

5 660 

7 295 / 

Caissc Nationals des Tel 8% 

1986 

95 , 4-6 , 4 

94-5 

8 55 

102*. 

92*» 

Treasury 8%% 

1980-82 

102 

102*. 

5 000 

8-530 f 

Carlsbcrg 8*4% 

1986 

98*4-9*4 

97*4-8*4 

8 83 

100 

90% 

Treasury 8%% 

1984-86 

99% 

99*4 

5 285 

8 660 

Corning International 0%% 

1986 

100*4-1*4 

I00VI*. 

6 27 

82 

76 

Fundlngj6%% 

1985-87 

80'.* 

81 

5 735 

8 740 f 

Esso 8% 

1986 

100-1 

98V9% 

8-04 

54*t 

47*. 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

53*. 

53't 

6 350 

8 215 I 

General Mills 8% 

1986 

97-8 

96-7 

8-30 

71% 

66** 

Funding 6% 

1993 

71*. 

71*4 

5-990 

9-120 

J Lyons 8*4% 

1986 

98-9 

96*4-7*4 

8 95 

100% 

93*4 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

95V 

95*.* 

5 730 

9-435 

Ontario Hydro 8*4% 

1986 

99U-100*4 

98'.-9*. 

8 26 

47'* 

41*. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

46V 

46’4 

6-095 

8-135 I 

Oslo 8*4% 

1986 

95-6 

94*4-5*4 

8 76 

77% 

72‘« 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

75V 

75*. 

5 885 

9 25S 1 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8%% 

1986 

93-4 

91V2*. 

9-37 

63% 

57*4 

Treasury 5%% 

2008-12 

62*1. 

62*. 

5 715 

9-085 1 

Plessty 8’.% 

1986 

93*4-4*4 

91-2 

9-43 

40*4 

36 

War Loan 3'.% 

after 1952 

37*4* 

37*4* 

5-540 

9-215 f 

Quebec Hydro 8*4% 

1986 

99*4-100*4 

94-5 

8 80 

28 

25% 

Consols 2'«% 


27*4 

27'. 

5-480 

9 165 f 

Transocean Gulf 8% 

1986 

97-8 

95'*-6'4 

8-39 


Prices. 19/1 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

May 5, 

1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

May 

275*. 

239 

Banks, other financial 
Alxemeno Bank FI 264-1 

-7 9 

6-4 

63 4 

54-7 

Amscerdam-Rot 

FI 59'. 

-31 

5 8 

292 

250 

Aust & NZ Bank 

290p 

$67*4 

+8 

3-4 

69*4 

61*. 

Bank of America 

-2*4 

2 7 

340 

300 

B of Ireland 

335p 

-H5 

4 2 

760 

700 

B of Montreal 

751 p 

1 18 

4 1 

116*4 

93 

B Nac de Mexico 

P93 


6 5 

375 

303*4 

B of NS Wales 

335p 

23 

2-8 

440 

337', 

B of Scotland 

425p 


4 5 

2460 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2350 

4 10 

4 7 

259 

232 

B de Pans Pays Bas 

Fr 236 

2 

4 1 

71*. 

60*4 

Bankers Trust 

$62*4 

I*, 

4 6 

462 

327*. 

Barclays 

457p 

1 20 

3-5 

430 

275 

Barclays DCO 

428p 

> 16 

3 0 

258 

200 

BOLSA 

257p 

1 2 

3 8 

11*4 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

£11% 

! **i. 

2 4 

75 

48*. 

Charterhouse Group 72p 

i 1 

5-4 

61*4 

49*. 

Chase Manhattan 

$54*4 

I*. 

3 7 

70 

61*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

$61% 

3*. 

4 7 

267 3 

217 

Commerzbank 

DM 239 

- 12 

3 5 

175 

156 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 167 

-7 

2 5 

413 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 406 

-r 6 

4 3 

3445 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3415 

- 10 

2 3 

355 

299', 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 330 

-9 

2 7 

274*. 

229 

Drcsdncr Bank 

DM 250 1 

- 10 9 

3 6 

39’, 

33*u 

First Nat City 

$36'. 

--*1. 

3 6 

268 

205 

Fuji 

Y 261 

+ 1 

2 3 

280 

212*, 

Hambros 

280p 

123 

2 5 

105 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

I06p 

, 4 

3 6 

4*4 

3 

IOS Mgnt 

S3 



13*4 

9', 

Hongkong & Sh 

£12*4 


2 7 

210 

146 

Klein wort Benson 

21 Op 

I 22 

2 9 

6450 

5680 

Kredietbank 

Fr B 6350 

1 70 

2-6 

329 

259 

Kundenkredit 

DM 32J 

- 1 

3 1 

1790 

1685 

Lambert L'lnd 

Tr B 1770 

140 

4-6 

452 

310 

Joyds 

450p 
t $74', 

130 

3-1 

79*. 

67', 

Manuf's Hanover T’s 

*4 

4 2 

81325 

72/00 

Mediobanca 

L 74100 

t NO 

II 

184 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

I82p 

1 M 

3 3 

154 

102 

Mercury Secs 

I54p 

! 12 

1 9 

407 

287', 

Midland 

404p 

Y 182 

1 25 

4 0 

200 

135 

Mitsui 

-6 

2 7 

157 

M3 

Montagu Trust 

IS5p 

f 18 

2 1 

73*. 

63*4 

Morgan J P 

$69 

- 1 

3 9 

336 

260 

Nat A Grlndlays 

335p* 

f 7 

4 5 

2 99 

2 62 

Nat Australasia 

$A2 99 

j 0 02 

4 0 

126 

91*4 

Nat Com Grp 

118p 

f-8 

3 8 

442 

323*4 

Nat West 

432p 

4 20 

3 6 

145 

127*. 

Norsk Creditbk 

%I30 

! 2*, 

6 9 

12*4 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£12*4* 

1 *1* 

2 8 

535 

412*. 

Schroders 

525p 

4 30 

17 

283 

192'a 

Slater Walker Secs 

272p* 

4-6 

2 8 

3115 

2920 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr R 3030 

1 30 

4 3 

13175 

12775 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr *312775 

50 

5 3 

290 

200 

Standard & Chart 

290p 

Fr 309 

122 

3-9 

338*. 

309 

.Suez 

-6*. 

3 7 

272 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y 270 

1-6 

2 2 

3440 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3410 

i 25 

2 3 

4200 

3825 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 4010 

5 

2 5 

360 

320 

Union Discount 

353p 

1 5 

5 2 

188 

134 

United Dorn Tst 

I88p 

1 13 

3 2 

62*i 

46*. 

Insurance 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$55*4 

-6*. 

2 9 

398 

335 

Allianz Verslch 

DM 360 

-1 

2-5 

65490 

60300 

Ass Generali 

L 64600 

{ 150 

0 9 

387 

320 

Comm Union 

387p 

4 6 

3 9 

378 

271*. 

Eagle Star 

376p 

4-20 

3 2 

147 

115 

Gen Accident 

I4lp* 

1-3 

3 9 

226 

167 

Gdn Royal Exch 

226p* 

-\ 13 

3 5 

310 

237*. 

Legal A General 

3 lOp* 

1*24 

3-0 

80*. 

66 6 

Nat Nedrlandn 

FI 66 6 

2 7 

3-0 

282 

226*4 

Pearl 

276p 

-4 12 

3 6 

230 

72'a 

Phoenix 

230p* 

+8 

3 7 

180 

.43 

Prudential 

I80p 

f6 

3-0 

336 

265 

Royal 

336p 

H5 

3-9 

395 

301 

Sun Alliance 

395p 

■IS 

4 2 

228 

105 

Talsho Mar A F 

Y 202 

4-14 

2-7 

343 

203 

Tokio Marine 

Y 338 

i 16 

16 

4650 

4400 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4415 

i 4 10 

3 7 


Prices. 1971 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

May 5. 1 

19/1 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

May 

5 

123 

92', 

Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 

I22p 

$53*4 


3-7 

53*. 

37*14 

Anheuser-Busch 

| 4'*u 


128', 

95 

Bass, Charrington 

127',p 

\2 

3-4 

165 

130 

Bols NV 

FI 144 

4 

2-5 

122 

88'e 

Courage 

113p* 

5 

3 3 

165 

125% 

Distillers 

I65p 

12’, 

3 7 

56*. 

49 

Distill Seagrams 

$55 


2 2 

465 

400 

Dortmund Union 

DM433 

-2 

2 3 

173 

130 

Guinness 

I7lp 

i 1 

3 8 

267', 

194 7 

Helneken 

FI 261 3 

0 8 

1 3 

77 

57 

IDV 

74p 

1 

4 1 

232 

166 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 232 

1 7 

3-3 

19*4 

15*4 

Nat Distillers 

$17 

1 

5 3 

402 

3I6'« 

Scottish A Ncwc 

398p 

1 6 

3-0 

91', 

69*. 

Sth African Rr 

90* ,p 

i 2', 

3 5 

116 

90*. 

Watncy. Mann 

116p 

12 

4 2 

68', 

51% 

Whitbread 'A' 

66', p 

i 3 

4 1 

330 

228*4 

Building, building materials 

Assoc Portland 330p 

. 20 

2 6 

156 

101% 

BPR Industries 


1 9', 

3 9 

48*. 

42 

Boise Cascade 

2% 

0 6 

154 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

I54p 

Fr 229 

1 6 

3 2 

253 3 

229 

Clments Lafarge 

0 1 

4 2 

2020 

1800 

Cimenterles Brlq 

Fr B 1925 

25 

5 7 

148% 

103 

Cos tain 

I44p 

! 3 

3 8 

121 

90*. 

Eng China Clays 

121 p 

|6 

2 2 

25450 

18530 

Italccmcnti 

L 21700 

- 100 

2 4 

153 

IOS 

Lain* 'A' 

I53p 

i 21 

1 9 

86 

j3% 

London Brick 

82p 

S', 

4 6 

81 

37', 

Marley 

80p 

6 

1 9 

269 

175 

Pilkington Bros 

269p 

, 39 

3 7 

86', 

53', 

Redland 

85p 

• 6 

2 9 

160 

106 

Rugbv Portland 
Steetlcy 

I44p 

6 

2 4 

163 

114 

I62p 

. II 

3 2 

201 

143% 

Tarmac 

201 p 

• 16 

4 6 

227 

158% 

1 ay lor Woodrow 

227p 

- 15 

2 7 

155 

106 

Wlmpey 

I44p 

6 

16 

179 

126% 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV 'A' I76p | 2 

4-0 

45', 

30*. 

CBS 

$45*, 

' 1% 

3-1 

330 

235 

’Granada ‘A’ 

370p 

! 4 

3 1 

173 

138% 

Grand Metropolitan 

I72p 

i S 

1 8 

46'. 

35% 

Holiday Inns 

$46 

- 1*, 

0 5 

453 

395 

Lyons 'A' 

45 Ip 

2 

2 7 

149 

127% 

Trust Houses-Forte 

14/p* 

. 1% 

3-4 

91 

79 2 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 85 7 

1 7 

4-6 

1060 

971 

ANIC 

L 998 

|8% 

5-0 

37’, 

32 

Amer Cyanamld 

$35% 

*4 

3-5 

161 

138 8 

BASF 

DM 143 

8 

7 7 

164 

129% 

Bayer 

DM 129% 

8', 

6 2 

2930 

2310 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S28I0 

40 

0 8 

102*4 

72*4 

Dow 

$ita% 

15% 

2 5 

148*4 

129% 

Dupont 

$I48*« 

1 3% 

3 4 

282 

220 

Flsons 

280p 

$31% 

i 16 

3 7 

35'i 

28% 

W R Grace 

*4 


198*, 

159 

Hoechst 

DM 159 

10', 

6 3 

283 

230 

ICI 

280p 

1 17 

4 9 

148 

121 

Laporte 

I48p 

110 

4 5 

45% 

37*. 

Monsanto 

$45% 

*4 


904 

774*4 

Montccatlnl-Edlson 

L804 

i 16 

6 9 

660 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 660 

1 95 

1-6 

245 

222 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 223*, 

1% 

4 3 

2875 

2640 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2720 

25 

5 4 

162 9 

145 3 

St Gobain 

Fr 148*, 

0 4 

4-3 

420 

258 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 344 

124 

2 5 

50 

40 

Union Carbide 

$50 

1% 

4 0 

4990 

4280 

Coal A steal 

Arbed 

Fr B 4930 

-20 

8-1 

24'. 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$23% 

% 

5-1 

14-75 

12-15 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 14 25 

0 20 


161-8 

148-1 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 159 2 

% 

5-0 

543 

428% 

Flnslder 

L 428% 

3', 

10-6 

145 

130 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 137-7 1-8 

7-3 

204 

165 

Kr 176 

3 

6-8 


Prices, 1971 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

May 5. 

1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

May 

5 

84 

66 

Hoesch 

DM 66 

4 3 

7 6 

85-3 

70-7 

Hoogoven 

FI 70 7 

2 7 

5 6 

172% 

143% 

Msnnesmann 

DM 143% 

6% 

7 7 

61 

SI 

Nippon Steel 

Y 57 

1* 

8 8 

102*, 

83-1 

Rheinstahl 

DM 87% 

1 6 

6 9 

96*, 

78 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 78 

4% 

9 0 

205 

186', 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 186% 

4 1 

5 5 

35'. 

31% 

US Steel 

$34% 

1% 

70 

122 8 

114 8 

Uslnor 

Fr 116-1 

3 8 

6 2 

120 

79 4 

Wendel Sldelor 

Fr 80 2 

-1 7 

too 


Electrical, electronics 


201 B 

166 

AEG Tetefunken 

DM 166% 

11% 

4 8 

244 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 220 

1 2 

4 5 

161 

122 

BICC 

I59p 

i 9 

4 4 

442 

4'4', 

CGE 

Fr 422 

2% 

3 3 

75 

56% 

Chloride Electric 

74p 

1 6 

5 4 

83% 

49*. 

Comsat 

$79 

4% 


261% 

165 

Decca 

223p 

! 70 

4 1 

186% 

163 

EMI 

I75p 

7 

5 0 

155 

III 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr 141 

1 3 

5 7 

279 

216 

LM Ericcson 'B* 

Kr 268 

1 1 

2-0 

124 

93% 

General Electric 

$121% 

2*. 

2 3 

127 

90 

GEC 

121 p 

\ 2 

3 0 

35% 

30*. 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$33% 

i % 

4 5 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 126 


4 8 

114% 

82% 

Honeywell 

$108 

i». 


53% 

39*. 

Hoover 

$53 

% 


363% 

310 

IBM 

$353 

8% 

1 3 

175 

116 

Ini Computers 

!73 P 

.2 

6 5 

102 

86% 

Machines Bull 

Fr 94-3 

1 0 3 


827 

325 

Matsushita 

Y 608 

1 13 

1 6 

712% 

585 

Philips 

654p* 

26 

3 0 

154 

100 

Plessey 

I34p 

2 

3 7 

39% 

26% 

RCA 

$39% 

♦ % 

2 5 

88% 

64% 

Redlffuslon 

86%p 

-i % 

4 8 

178% 

130 

Reyrolle Parsons 

I40p* 

5 

9 6 

232% 

185% 

Siemens 

DM 185% 

9 

4 3 

4160 

2000 

Sony 

Y 3600 

15 

0 4 

37% 

25% 

Sperry Rand 

$35% 

*1 

1 4 

123 

79% 

Texas Instruments 

$123 

i 3% 


146 4 

127 9 

T horns on-Houston 

Fr 136-9 

4 1 

2 9 

346 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

340p 

1 3 

1 6 

110 

64 

Toshiba 

Y 72 

1 

6 9 

51% 

40% 

Western Union 

$42 

- 1% 

3 3 

92 

65% 

Westlnghouse 

$92 

! 1% 

2 0 


Engineering, shipbuilding 

'A' 17/tr. 


176 

136 

Acrow A 

I76p 

13 

2 6 

211 

163 

Atlas Copco> 

Kr 183: 

7% 

2 6 

80% 

51 

BSA 

75p 

1 4% 

3 3 

264 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

260p* 

1 6 

3 9 

172% 

100 

John Brown 

I38p 

‘ 5% 

8 3 

1395 

1410 

Brown Boveri 'A' 

FrS 1460 

25 

3 4 

77 

56% 

Cohen 600 

77p 

1 6 

5 4 

52 

3 0 

Davy Ashmore 

52p 

! 4% 

1 9 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 178 

8 

4 5 

33% 

17% 

B Elliott 

33p 

• 4 

J 8 

98 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

95p 


7 4 

382 

271 

GKN 

372p 

i 20 

3 4 

183% 

138 

Gutelioffnungs 

DM 150 1 

14 9 

4 7 

35 

12% 

Harland A Wolff 

22%p 

*» 


44 

32% 

Head Wrightson 

4lp 

1 2% 

6 9 

53% 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

47p 

4 5% 


99 

68 

IHI 

Y 86 

1 

7 0 

15% 

9% 

Inter Combstn 

l$P 

1 % 


113 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

Nip 

1 II 

31 

30 

19*. 

Laird Group 

28p* 



206% 

169 

MAN 

DM 177 

12 

4-9 

73 

56 

Mather A Platt 

73d 

1 14 

3 8 

327 

277 

Metal Box 

32ip 

1 21 

3 4 

91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 87 

1 

6 9 

136 

101% 

Morgan Crucible 

I36p* 

1 7 

3 9 

435 

340 

SKF 'B' 

Kr 412 

F2 

2-9 

46% 

31% 

Serck 

46'ip 

1-8% 

3-2 

160 

123 

Simon Englng 

I60p* 

-1 10 

4-7 

54% 

33% 

Stone-Platt 

SIP 

- 1 

5 5 

42% 

15 

Swan Hunter 

2lp 


(n) 

3800 

3350 

Sulzer 

Fr S 3725* 

-75 

J 8 


Stock Prices and Yield! complied with help from Messrs. Yamtldil Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. • Ex dividend. Ex capitalisation Ex rights, t E" ■». (f) Fist yield. (I) To Isteit dat 

in) Interim since reduced or oaised. S The net redemption yields allow for tax at 40p In L 





H4 


Prices. 

1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 5. 

on. 

May . 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

S 

m 

304 

Tube Investments 

390p* 

M3 

4-9 

28 

18b 

US Industries 

826 

2 

2 3 

83b 

S2b 

Vickers 

64p 

fl 

3-9 

81 

55 

Weir Group 

Thos W Ward 

81 p* 

H4 

6-8 

254 

206 

254p 

1 30 

5 9 

270 

226 

Food, phermaceutlcals 

Allied Suppliers 262p" 

1-4 

3-4 

54b 

42b 

Assoc British Foods 

54b p 

1 3 

31 

47b 

36b 

Assoc Fisheries 

47bp* 

b 

6 9 

101*4 

82b 

Avon Products 

$101 


1 1 

292 

225 

Beecham Group 

288p 

f-9 

1 7 

177 2 

156 8 

Beghin 

Fr 170-8 

-6-4 

4-3 

225 

172b 

Bovrll 

225p 

+9 

Mb 

1 lb 

5-9 

66 b 

51b 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

66 p* 

A 

3 9 

76b 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 

5-4 

SOb 

44b 

Colgate-Palmolive 

Mb 

2-9 

6 32 

5 70 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA6-04 

1-0-04 


72 

48*. 

Fitch Lovell 

71 bp 

- b 

3-5 

44b 

38b 

General Foods 

837*. 

1 

3-5 

35b 

31b 

General Mills 

833b 

2 b 

2-6 

344 

284 

Glaxo 

338p* 

2 

2-1 

44b 

34 

Heina 

842 

*4 

2-4 

191000 

165000 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 188000 1500 

0 5 

45*. 

40*. 

Kraftco 

845 

fb 


1984 

1710 

L’Oreal 

Fr 1894 

I-3S 

0 8 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 3035 

+ 5 


3520 

3080 

Nestld 

FrS 3440 

80 

2-0 

39b 

35*. 

Pfizer 

838*4 

ib 


62b 

56b 

Procter Gamble 

860b 

Mb 

2 3 

124 

88*4 

Ranks-Hovis 

I24bp 

» lb 

6-0 

269 

191 

Reckltt A Colman 

262d* 

FrS 4275 

1 9 

3 3 

4420 

4000 

Sandoz 

-145 

1-6 

39b 

26b 

Spiders 

39bp 

! 2*. 

6 0 

41b 

29*4 

Swift 

840 

lb 


151 

119 

Tate A Lyle 

I46p 

2 

6-9 

I0l*i 

79*. 

Unlgatc 

Unilever 

lOOp 

1-5 

3-9 

306 

215 

295p 

1 - 14b 

3 2 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 106 2 

-2 5 

5 2 

168 

I2lb 

United Biscuits 

I68p" 

M2 

4-0 

46b 


Motors, aerospace 




30 

BLMC 

' 46bp 

823b 

1 2b 

2-0 

24 

14b 

Boeing 

t b 


54b 

42b 

Caterpillar Tract 

853b 

-f-b 

2-2 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

831b 

-b 

1-9 

106-8 

98 

Citroen 

Fr 90 8 

10 4 


369b 

311 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 337 

- 20 

2-5 

160 

124 

Dunlop 

I52p* 

4 

5-3 

2650 

2300 

Flat 

L 2311 

59 

5-2 

54*. 

47b 

Firestone Tire 

853b 

lb 


67 

54*. 

Ford 

866*4 


3-6 

31 

18b 

General Dynamics 

830*. 

i | 


89b 

77b 

General Motors 

889*4 

‘ b 

0 9 

34b 

29b 

Goodyear 

832*4 

*• 

2-6 

198 

123 

Hawker Siddoley 


+26 

7-0 

221 

130 

Honde 

+21 

4-3 

370 

135 

Komatsu 

Y 250 

f6 

3-4 

14*. 

9*. 

Lockheed 

814b 

l-l 


228 

156 

Lucas 

2l9p* 


4 1 

12 b 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

8 Cllb 

' b 


38b 

21 b 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln ‘B’ 

833b 

1 *. 


1398 

1268 

Fr 1323 

37 

1-2 

209 

138 

Nissan Motor 

Y 205 

1-5 

3-9 

27b 

19b ' 

N Am Rockwell 

825b 

-b 


260b 

240 

Peugeot 

Fr 247 4 

1-1-4 

3 3 

2660 

2321 

Plrclll-Spa 

L 2320 

| 


47*. 

lb 

Rolls-Royce 

I8bp 



145 

92b 

Smiths Indust 

I45p* 

i-io 

3 8 

242 

227 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

%234 

i-4 

3-4 

427 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 425 

2 

1 9 

44 

33b 

United Aircraft 

842*. 

Ib 


212 

165 

Volkswagen 

DM 179 

-12 

5 2 

178 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 173 

+ 3 

2-3 

44*a 

30 

Westland 

44bp 

fib 

6 7 

70 

42 

Wilmot-Breedan 

68 p* 


4-5 


215 

Office equipment, photographic 


560 

Canon 

Y 299 

1-34 

2 5 

85b 

72*4 

Eastman Kodak 

881b 

3b 

1-6 

656 

365 

Fuji Photo 

Y 598 

-f 73 

1-3 

1765 

1535 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner T A‘ 

Fr B 1710 

-55 

3 5 

178 

115 

I78p* 

f8 

1-5 

778 

372 

Nippon Optical 

Y 500 

+55 

1-5 

2768 

2326 

Olivetti 

L 2406 

f25 


217 

167b 

Ozalld 

2l7p 

f9 

2-8 

103b 

77b 

Polaroid 

8103b 

14 

... 

871 

667*. 

Rank 'A' 

BJOp* 

8108b 


1 1 

109*. 

85b 

Xerox 

Mb 

0-8 



Paper, publishing 


r5 


190 

118 

Borregaard 

Kr 123 

6 5 

191*4 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I62p" 

f 4 

6-1 

76 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

83? 

H 

5-6 

37b 

30b 

Crown Zellerbach 

-*4 

3-2 

140 

no 

DRG 


1 5 

5 1 

28 

23b 

MacMillan Bloedel 

3b 


24 

18*4 

McGraw Hill 

824 

|2 

2-5 

153 

I08*. 

News of the World 

I49*p 

-4 

6 3 

135 

97*. 

Pierson Longman 

I35p* 

4 12 

3-7 

188*4 

121 

RqMInt 

0 vim'•Smith ’A' 
Thrfiaon Org 

I58p 

44 

7-9 

460 

76 

332b 

60 

sjr 

1-19 

2-7 

9-5 

85 

6t **;•, 

*8p!caT?CounUes 

82*tp* 

fl 

2-6 

685 

54* 

" Hammersons *A* 


4-63 

1-8 

159 

121 

Land Securities 

+b 

2-4 

83 

70*. 

IMS 

S'sp 


2-4 

156 

tIBb 

ME PC 

4 b 

2-7 

243 

180 

St Martins 

243p 

L 331 

M4 

2-2 

385 

329*« 

SG Immobillare 

6-0 

134 

100 *. 

Star (Gt Britain) 

133V 

+4 

3-7 

411 

416 

Stock Conversion 

49 Ip 
I29bp 

13 

0-8 

134b 

82*. 

Trafalgar House 

f 13b 

2-5 


Prices, 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 5. 

IWI 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


week 

5 


22 b 

Transportation 




37*4 

American Airlines 

834b 

Ib 

V.. 

202 *. 

152 

Brit A Comm 

I85p 

SC67*. 

1 II 

4-0 

72 

65 

Canadian Pacific 

2 b 


129 

96*. 

Cunard 

97p 

5 

51 

410 

330 

Furness Withy 

330p 

4 

4 5 

21 b 

16 

Greyhound 

820b 

*• 


1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1670 

10 

2-4 

210 

157 

KLM 

FI 210 

1-12 

3 8 

90 

60 

Lufthansa. 

DM 84*. 

- 3 

2 4 

125 

99 

Ocean Steam Ship 

99p 

3 

7 2 

20 

12 

Pan American 

819 

1 


206*. 

146b 

P A O Defd 

FrV 753 

-+*4 

7 9 

760 

585 

Swissair (Bearer) 

-7 

4 0 

34*. 

13b 

TWA 

833b 

fb 


45 

21*4 

UAL 

839*4 

-3*4 




Stores 




435 

342 

Bljenkorf 

%420b 

14b 

4 3 

176 

130 

Boots Pure Drug 

f/4p 

f6 

2-4 

238 

I58*. 

Brit Home 

23 Ip 

f 6 

3-0 

222 b 

155 

Burton Group 

2l5p 

f7 

2 5 

195 

158 

Debenhams 

irr» 

1 1 

5 3 

173 

152 

Galcrles Lafayette 

2 7 


373 

290 

Galerlas Precdos 

a? 

1 io 

3-2 

235 

191 

Grattan Ware 

1 17 

3-0 

32*4 

27b 

Great Atlantic 

828 

b 

4-6 

342 

271 

GUS ’A’ 

34lp 

f 10 

2-3 

169 

118*. 

House of Fraser 

I63p 

fl 

4-4 

2260 

1990 

Innovation 

Fr B 1990 

-20 

4-5 

392 

316 

Karstadt 

DM 381 

2 

2-6 

278 

229*. 

Kaufhof 

DM272 

i 1 

3 3 

476 

441 2 

La Redoute 

Fr 443*. 

II 8 

2-1 

314b 

264 

La Rlnascente 

L 264 

5 

3-0 

38*. 

28*. 

Marcor 

838b 


21 

377 

292 

Marks A Spencer 

374p* 

i‘3 

2 9 

358 

251 

Mitiukoshl 

Y 350 

1 7 

2 6 

2-85 

2 26 

Myer Emporium 

SA 2-65 

I 0 15 


115 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 105*. 

Ib 

1 9 

174 

143 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 144 1 

1 1-2 

2 8 

71 

54b 

JC Penney 

869b 

lb 


160 9 

136 

Printemps 

Provid Clothing 
Sears a A' 

Fr 159 

1 9 

1-2 

244 

176*4 

244p 

15 

2 9 

194 

132b 

$8i 

1 3 

4-0 

91b 

75b 

Sears Roebuck 

2 

1 5 

67 

51 

Tcsco Stores 

67p 

f-4b 

2-1 

128 

85*. 

United Drapery 

I28p 

f 10 

3 9 

55*4 

35b 

Woolworth 

854b 

1 

22 



Textiles 




49*. 

42b 

Burlington 

844*. 

Ib 

3-0 

101 

70 

Carpets International 101 p 

r 9 

6-4 

60b 

45 

Coats Patons 

59* *p 

1 3*. 

5 9 

131 

no 

Courtaulds 

I27p 

i Ib 

5 4 

102 

90 

Dollfus-Mlcg 

Fr 93 

I 0 9 

3 5 

42*4 

32*4 

English Calico 

41 bp 

f2 

6-0 

4135 

2137 

Snia Vlscosa 

L2I95 

1 58 


38b 

28b 

Stevens, JP 

833b 

-Ib 

71 

98 

70 

Teijin 

Y 78 

1 

7 7 

167 

105 

Toray Ind 

Y 118 

1 

7-2 

50'. 

45b 

Woolcombers 

50 P 

1 b 

3 0 



Tobacco 




341 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

322*.p 

1 2b 

3-9 

124 

103b 

Gallaher 

I22p 

IS? 

14 

7 8 

87'i 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

l 5b 

5-6 

69b 

53 

RJ Reynolds 

-3*. 

■■ 



Utilities 




53b 

48 

AT A T 

848 

•• 

5-4 

720 

630 

Ct-.ubu 

Y 720 

1-7 

6-9 

865 

670 

Chugoku 

Y 710 

1-4 

7-0 

29 

25*. 

Cons Edison 

$26*. 

-b 

6 8 

2735 

2510 

EBES 

Fr B 2700 

15 

5 5 

1930 

1840 

Intercom 

Fr B 1890 

15 

6 1 

795 

635 

Kansal Electric 

Y 793 

15 

6 3 

233*. 

181 

RWE 

DM 181 

-9 

4-7 

720 

610 

Tokyo Electric 

Y/08 

2 

7-1 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 94 


6-4 



Investment trusts 

2 bp 



220 

172 

Alliance Trust 

-1 16 

2-6 

134 

106 

Atlas Electric 

IJ4p 

f9b 

2-8 

105 

82*. 

BET Deferred 

I03p 

-Ib 

4-8 

83 

66 

British Assets 

8 lp 

15 

1-8 

145 

109 

Cable A Wireless 

I4lp 

i 7 

2 8 

153 

MB 

Foreign A Col 

I52p 

f 10 b 

1-9 

142 

108 

Globe Investment 

I42p 

1 II 

1 

2 6 

123 

94*. 

Industrial A Gen 

117p 

3 5 

56 

44 ■ 

Mercantile Inv 

55p 

1 2b 

3 7 

242-9 

200 *i 

Robeco 

FI 241-6 

0-7 

4-8 

192 4 

169 

Rollnco 

FI 191-6 

0-3 

10 

88 *. 

68 b 

Witen Investment 

88 *ap 

+6b 

2-0 



Multi-product, miscellaneous 

2 3 

409 

375 

Air Liquids 

Fr 401 

M 

1246 

1055 

BSN 

Fr 1180 

+ 20 

1 6 

88 

68 *. 

Bookers 

% 

13 

6*6 

165 

138 

British March 

1* 

5 7 

58*4 

50b 

British Oxygen 

3, 

fib 

5-4 

95b 

78b 

British Ropes 

+5 

4-7 

42 

198*4 

176 

31*. 

120 

117 

Cope Allman 
Daleety 

Da La Rue 

41 bp 

I52p 

I76p 

+b 

+5 

f 

7-2 

i n) < 

35 

„ 20 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf A Western 

834 

I 2 

1-2 

30b 

19b 

828b 

-b 

... 

58*. 

46*. 

Halliburton 

858*4 

-14b 

1-8 

301 

242b 

Hays Wharf 

276p 

19 

1-9 

925 

735 

Hudson's Bay 

8* 

-15 

2 3 

65b 

49*. 

IT A T 

-b 

1-8 

322 

165 

265 

113 

Inehcape 

Cltoh 

322p 

Y 154 

+25 

fl 

31 

3-9 

25b 

9b 

Llng-Temco-Vought 

823b 

-Ib 

... 

33b 

20 *. 

Litton Industries 

833b 

+2 

... 

117 

95b 

Minnesota Mining 

8112b 

-3*4 

1-6 
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Prices. I9>f 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

May 5, 

1971 

J.i 

VRta 

J^y 

159 

104 

Mitsubishi Sheji 

Y 156* ' 

1 1 

4-5 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 190 

f5 

3 7 

192 

117b 

S Pearson A Son 

I84p» 

f 14 

3-0 

43*. 

33b 

TRW 

•41b 



29b 

23b 

Tenneco 

$28*. 

b 


31 

23b 

Textron 

$31 

13b 

2 9 

101 

67*. 

Thomas Tilling 

99V 

1 3b 

3 6 

179 

135 

Turner A Newell 

161 p 

14 

6 7 



Oil 




550 

467*. 

Aquitaine 

Fr 550 

122 

2-5 

527 

403 

BP 

S27p* 

1-47 

40 

395 

297*. 

Burmah Oil 

J82p* 

1 10 

4-3 

178*. 

153-8 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 161 

f7-2 

4-1 

103-9 

87-8 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 88*. 

4 3 

4-5 

33b 

28b 

Gulf Oil 

$31*. 

1 

4-7 

59b 

50*4 

Mobil Oil 

$57*. 

b 

4 2 

3980 

3040 

Petrofina 

Fr B 3380 

435 

2-7 

33b 

27*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$3lb 

b 


I53*i 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

Fl 148 

2 

4-9 

399 

327 

Shell Transport 

39lp* 

1 13 

3-8 

62b 

50*. 

Standard Oil (Calif.) S6lb 

b 

4-6 

67b 

52*. 

Standard Oil (lndlana)$63b 

Ib 

3 6 

Bl*« 

67*. 

Standard OH (NJ) $78*. 

2 b 

4-8 

85 

70*. 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $81*. 

-*-4 

3-3 

39 

31b 

Texaco 

$37*. 

Ib 

4 3 



Gold mines finance 



334 

296 

Anglo-American 

330p 

*27 

2 B 

248 

204 

Charter Cons 

243p 

+-27 

3-1 

285 

213b 

Cons Gold Fields 

272p 

f 41 

2 7 

840 

756*4 

General Mining 

840* 

! 15 

5-6 

15*4 

12*4 

J’burg Cons 

£15*. 

. Ib 

30 

720 

612b 

OFSIT 

700p* 

f 50 

6 5 

675 

581*4 

Rand Selection 

655p 

r20 

3-8 

223 

187 

Union Corp 

214* 

18 

3-3 



Minas, metals 




25*. 

22 

Alcan 

$C 23b 

+ Ib 


68 *« 

56*. 

Alcoa 

$65 

-Ib 


3800 

2730 

Alusuisse 

FrS 2850 

,120 

2-8 

37*. 

32*4 

Amer Met Clim 

$36*. 

: Ib 

3 8 

23*. 

19 

Anaconda 

$22*4 

b 

8 5 

143*4 

87 

CAST 

I00p 

1 9 

(n) 

258 

212 

Do Beers Defd 

248p* 

1 27 

3 3 

77b 

53 

Delta Metal 

77*«p 

! 7b 

5-8 

155b 

135 

Falconbrldgc 

$C I3B 

Ib 


46b 

39*. 

Inter Nickel 

$39*. 

b 


315 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

300p 

i 35 

4 2 

56 

34*. 

Kennccott 

$35*. 

1*4 

7 3 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

113p* 

, 13 

5 5 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 48 

-0 05 

<») 

450 

391b 

Mctallgesellschaft 

DM414 

-2 

2 3 

187 

170*. 

Pcchincy 

Fr 170*. 

-3b 

5 4 

92 

80*. 

Penarroya 

Fr 78 

0 6 

4 2 

200 

128 

Potgletersrust Plat 

I97p 

! 13 

4-5 

32b 

26*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$32 

*4 

3 4 

266 

210 

RTZ 

262p* 

, 14 

2 3 

255 

115 

Roan Cons 

225p* 

13 

18 5 

625 

500 

Selection Trust 

530p 


3 1 

1945 

1765 

Union Mlnierc 

Fr B 1920 

• 10 

5 0 

5-24 

4 17 

Western Mining 

$A4 42 

0 13 

0 2 

203 

148*. 

Zamanglo 

I93p* 

1 1 




Plantations, etc 




294 

248 

Consolidated Tea 

278p 


10-8 

192 

159b 

Guthrie 

I92p» 

1 12 

7 8 

29*4 

26b 

Highlands A Low 

29',p 


9-2 

57*. 

37 

Jokai 

42*.p 

S'. 

IIB 

230 

185 

Longbournc 

203p 

1 II 

14 8 

22*4 

I7*i 

Plantation Hldgs 

22 *.p 

, 2 

9-0 


Monoy Market Indicators 

When the Gormans closed their foreign exchange market on 
Wudnesday the pound was near to its own ceiling against the 
dollur The three-month United States treasury bill 'ate remained 
unchanged this week, but Eurodollar rates hardened 


Bank Rate 6% (from 7%. 1/4/71) 


Deposit rates 

7 days' notice- 
Clearing banks 

4 

Eurostarling deposits (m Paris) 

2 days' notice 6 

3 months' 8 

Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4*4 

6 

6 b 

6 b-6b 

Ntw York 

Treasury bills 3 87 

Carts, of deposit 5 00 

Starling: Spot rate $2-4194 
Forward discount 

(3 months') "1. cents 

Interbank rata 

7 days' 

6*4 

Treasury bills 

3 months’ 

5"w 

Forward cover (3 months’); 

Annual Int. cost lb% 

Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notice 

3 months’ 


5*4 

6 b 

Investment currency: 

Investment $ 23*4% prem 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months ') 

In favour of 

Lest week % This week % 

Treasury bills 


N. York b. London ••.* 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 
flurodolfar/Eurosterllng 

N. York l«b> N. York Ib 

London *n Neutral 


Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 dors’) 
iurodollar/UK local 

authority loans London I** London b 

BurodolUr/Interbank London lb London b 
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today’s 

skills 

' . - 

The Green Jackets - first British 8-man ‘free fell* parachuting team 

In today's complex world of pump design and manufacture, the skills invested 
in Weir Pumps Limited are a fine balance of the personal and technical. The 
company's three divisions - Industrial, Marine and Power-form the biggest 
pump manufacturing organisation in the United Kingdom. They offer a unique 
range of resources; and the essential skills that can utilise those resources to 
best effect. The company's factories in Cathcart, Yoker and Alloa serve every part 
of the globe. 


WBR PUMPS LIMITEDTOiHE«rau> 


CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND 

Export Sales Office: Albany House, Petty France, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


WPS 


Blue,Yellow, Pink & Green.Twyfords 
Bathroom Suites are many colours. 
But their ForkTrucks are all red- 



Britain's leading sanitary-ware makers use Britain’s leading fork trucks. With over £3m invested in new 
factories, materials handling must be the best there is. Reduce warehouse costs-speed material flow- 
minimise breakages-double floor space, Lansing Bagnall met these requirements at Twyfords. Twelve years 
of reliable service from Lansing Bagnall make Twyfords another well-Trandled industrial leader. 


Europe's largest maker of electric lift trucks. Lansing Limited, Basipgsftokp, Hampshire. 

Tel: Basingstoke 3131. Rent or buy from Sales and serviefe depots, throughout he British Isles. 
Subsidiaries in Australia. Canada, Germany and Switzerland,-and distributors in 71 countries. 
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Letters 


Britain, New Zealand 
and Europe 

Sir —For the first time in the British press, 
your leading article (May 8th) on New 
Zealand's prospects when Britain joins the 
EEC acknowledges that a lack of “ special 
arrangements ” (for beyond the transitional 
period) need not imply for New Zealand 
economic disaster and social dislocation of 
irreparable magnitude. 

If you had framed your estimate of the 
fall in annual standards of living (ic y on 
the worst terms equivalent to about 
$NZ3 o per head) in terms of income 
per head levels of approximately 
$NZi,5oo-$NZ3,ooo for over 90 per cent of 
the population, it would have shown the 
true magnitude of the problem ; that is, 
in corrected perspective, an aggregate 
range of a 1 to 2 per cent fall in living 
standards, given other things constant. 

But other things are no* constant. Alter¬ 
native development areas in manufacturing, 
mining, forestry, horticulture and tourism 
have already indicated that the initial 
growth targets set during 1968-69 were far 
too pessimistic. In addition, the restructur¬ 
ing costs claimed by the 11 official ” .spokes¬ 
men as being a severe burden, would, in 
any development plan, be a part of asset 
renewal and new investment required to 
complement what in the New Zealand case 
is a highly educated and mobile labour 
force.—Yours faithfully, K. A. Tucker 
London , WCis 


Sir —One could go further than Mr G. J. A. 
Stern (Letters, May 8th) who describes 
EEC entry as “ a trade-off between possible 
economic gains and certain non-quantifi- 
able but very real losses.” In fact, leaving 
on one side for the moment the non- 
quantifiablc losses Mr Stern describes (and 
illustrates in terms of loss of political inde¬ 
pendence), the possible economic gains 
themselves represent a net balance of 
possible gains to offset certain losses. The 
possible gains would stem from a larger 
market for British manufactures resulting 
in an improvement in our balance of trade 
and in the rate of growth of the economy ; 
the certain losses would be our contribu¬ 
tion to inefficient continental agriculture. 
How one views the net outcome depends 
fin how optimistically one assesses the 
ability of British manufacturing industry to 
expand its output to the necessary extent 
and sufficien tly q uickly to take advantage 
of this widfo Market. looking at our record 
of in vonne nt to equip ourselves for this 
greatTBET forward, and at our record of 
ind u«<Mw^ relations that prevents us from 
makfitg^ ffie best use of what inadequate 


capital assets we have, I for one do not 
share The Economist's enthusiasm for 
entry. Perhaps the reported 83 per cent of 
the population who oppose membership 
are equally dubious. 

What is surprising in these circumstances 
is the absence of any mention of the 
option of associate membership. If the 
benefits for British manufacturing industry 
are so great why do we not pursue this 
option ? If the benefits are less clear-cut 
surely the logic in favour of associate 
membership is reinforced, since such 
membership avoids the certain losses 
involved for us if we become a full member 
and thus must contribute to the EEC agri¬ 
cultural support policy. General de Gaulle 
is reported to have offered Britain associate 
membership on these' terms in 1963, but 
there was scarcely ever any mention of 
this in the press; nor indeed has the 
possibility of such membership been 
seriously discussed since. Is there a con¬ 
spiracy of silence ? Do we have to sub¬ 
ordinate our economic future to political 
ambitions of power in a federal Europe ? 
Surely The Economist , if it still aspires to 
a position as a responsible journal, should 
at least be airing the case for this alter¬ 
native to full membership instead of pre¬ 
senting only its own viewpoint in television 
documentary style Yours faithfully, 
Lancaster Peter Hesketh 

Sir —Mr Stern cites “ increasing rule from 
Brussels” and “unlimited migration” as 
disadvantages of EEC entry. I look for¬ 
ward to the day when the ” national 
sovereignty ” and “ national citizenship ” 
of these islands will be as historical as 
the independence of Wessex in the 
Heptarchy. Is this an example of the 
generation gap ?- -Yours faithfully, 

W. Gihson-Kntrtit 
Pembroke College , Cambridge 


Indochina 

Sir --Alice L. Givan (Letters, April 10th) 
is uncertain “ whether, during the past 
decade, North Vietnamese regulars have 
been attempting to impose a communist 
government on the people of South 
Vietnam or, conversely, whether American 
and South Vietnamese regulars have been 
forcing non-communist government down 
their reluctant throats.” 

I do not share any such uncertainty; on 
the contrary, I am convinced th^l the for¬ 
mer proposition is undeniably true while 
the latter is" patently false. Miss Givan's 
arguments lose credibility when she 
ignores the fact that North Vietnamese 
regulars are presently engaged in combat 
against the people of Laos and Cambodia. 

Notwithstanding that Hanoi is currently 
waging war against Laos, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam, the appalling North Viet¬ 
namese losses belie any notion of American 
^ and South Vietnamese regulars forcing 
non-communist government down the 
reluctant throats of the South Vietnamese 
people—losses which in February, 1969, 
totalled half a million men, according to 


a disclosure by General Giap to the Italian 
journalist Oriana. Fa Had, Or does Miss 
Givan believe that such losses were sus¬ 
tained while trying to protect the people 
of South Vietnam from the anti-communist 
crusades of American and South Viet¬ 
namese regulars ?—Yours faithfully, 

Paul Kennedy 

Blakehurst , New South Wales 


Haiti and others 

Sir —Your comparison of Duvalier's Haiti 
with “ the marxist states ” ( May 1 st) was 
predictable but too depressing to let pass. 
In particular, your contention that the 
power structure of a country is more 
important than the levels of literacy, 
income u and 'the rest of it ” is the dis¬ 
torted opinion of a well fed, complacent 
writer. Since Duvalier's rise to power in 
1957 th c Haitian people have gone from 
poverty to starvation levels. 

On the level of political theory, more¬ 
over, there is really a very considerable 
difference between Haiti and any marxist 
state. Duvalicr’s terrorising had no greater 
raison d'etre than his own continuing 
ascendancy. This may also have been true 
of Stalin but even you might concede that 
Castro, Mao, Kadar, Oauscscu, Allende 
and others have a more long-term, unselfish 
view than that. Most marxist states are in 
no way comparable to Haiti and those* 
which have similarities could rightly argue 
that, unlike Haiti, they arc developing 
economically and, more slowly, politically. 
—Yours faithfully, Neii. McIntosh 

London , NW 6 


South Africa 

Sir —In concluding that there is no 
answer to the plight of the black South 
African, Mr William Bailhache (Letters, 
May 1 st) compares the living standards of 
the black and the white ; he finds that the 
white man earns more. In what white- 
ruled land is it otherwise .* The black 
man’s need to perform any work that pro¬ 
vides a living is exploited universally. 
Similarly, the difficulty in using the educa¬ 
tion of the educated is shared by most 
developed countries : sec the graduate 
surplus in Britain, or, for that matter, the 
number of British cleaners who have 
received more compulsory education than 
is being offered the African. 

Actually relevant is a comparison with 
the poorest classes in other developed 
countries, the blacks in South Africa form¬ 
ing the lowest class, a rather large one for 
so rich a country. Such a comparison shows 
the African as not exceptionally badly off : 
there are plenty of people living in squalor, 
without gas, electricity or adequate food, 
in any country. However, other countries 
give priority to welfare and housing for 
these citizens; but, once the enforcement 
of police state conditions has been paid for, 
it is doubtful whether the South African 
government spends as much on its black 
community as it provides in revenue from 
direct and indirect tax. This, the implc- 
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mentation rather than the philosophy, is 
the target when “ separate development ” 
is condemned. Emotional argument, parti¬ 
cularly despair, achieves nothing in a real, 
factual problem.—Yours faithfully, 
Munich D. C. W. Norman 


Symbols 

Sir —To show the dollar symbolically flat 
on its back in your issue of May 8th was 
understandable if sensationalist. But what 
are we to make of your illustration of New 
Zealand standing on its head ? The 
restructuring of its economy may have to 
be thorough, but surely that is not quite 
what its people have in mind ? Or are 
you advocating the benefits to be derived 
from certain exercises popularly associated 
with Yoga, the practice of which would 
perhaps forge new and desirable cultural 
links between New Zealand and parts of 
the east. No doubt you will enlighten us. 

In any case, since you are in graphic 
geographic mood, we look forward in a 
future issue to an illustration of Britain 
moored hard up against the coast of 
France, with Messrs Pompidou and Heath 
slipping the final clove hitches over the 
bollards.—Yours faithfully, M. J. C. Glaze 
Reigate, Surrey 

Sir --You said (May 8th) that the dollar 
had been forced on its back. If you turn 
that fcsue of The Economist sideways to 
left and to right, and look at the dollar 
signs on the cover and contents page, you 
will sec that you show the dollar as having 
fallen Hat on its face.—Yours fai'thfully, 
London , SE5 Ray Gladwkli. 


Italy 

Sir — I should like to rectify a few inaccu¬ 
racies in the article from your Rome cor- 
rerpondent (April '24th). The streets in 
Italy are virtually a monopoly of the left 
or extreme left, and the few attempts to 
destroy the monopoly from the right have 
been thwarted directly by the government 
authorities, w'hich have the power to veto 
them because of a possible 11 breaking of 
public order ”—that is, a clash with the 
far more numerous “ anti-fascist forces.” 

On Saturday, April 17th, there was one 
of these isolated demonstrations, not spon¬ 
sored by the Movimento Sociale Italiano, 
as your correspondent writes, bul by a 
committee by the name of comitato anti¬ 
corn unisf a , which on a previous occasion 
had received support from all kinds of 
people on the centre and centre-right of 
the political spectrum. As the “ anti-com¬ 
munist ” manifestation was banned at the 
lart moment the extremists got the upper 
hand, driving, some of those who had 
assembled into an illegal demonstration. 
Most u£ ;>$)lose who had gathered went 
home, at once. 

Yoqr correspondent fails also to men¬ 
tion that the confidential letter of the 
prefect of Milan was the subject of strong 
disaglWHfBnt on the part of sofne members 


of the coalition government, Socialists and 
Left Christian Democrats. Evidently for 
them maoists, anarchists, members of 
different revolutionary groups, being anti¬ 
fascists, arc good boys struggling for the 
good of the country, just a bit crafcy. Of 
course, those youths who disagree arc 
“ fascists ” and so they remain silent.— 
Yours faithfully, Enrico Fasana 

Milan 


Vehicle and General 

Sir —Mr H. A. Toogood of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Insurance Society is probably not 
unrepresentative of the feelings of British 
Insurance Association members though he 
only speaks for hks own firm. He appre¬ 
ciates present public demand as being for 
members of an association to “ adopt a 
mutual guarantee of solvency.” The pros¬ 
pect of insurers solvent in perpetuity has 
the grey feeling of eternity about it. Such 
a wide guarantee would be unnecessary 
and undesirable. The requirement is that 
all claims under policies up to the date 
of bankruptcy should be mCt by someone. 
The 1964 Insurance Act in the Republic 
of Ireland stipulated payments out of a 
fund (Section 3 , 1 ) “of such amounts as 
may be necessary to pay any sum (other 
than a sum payable in respect of a refund 
of premium) which is due to a person 
under a policy issued by an insurer in 
the state. . . .” The fund is created, inter 
alia, by levies on the remaining insurers 
in proportion to their premium income. 

Mr Toogood rejects any BIA action as 
going beyond the scope of a trade associa¬ 
tion and his society “ do not and cannot 
accept responsibility for the solvency of 
our competitors because this would commit 
the policyholders to a financial liability 
which it would not be proper 'to place on 
them.” 

If the real choice is between legislation 
and some undertaking by BIA members, 
which would Mr Toogood chose ? 

As any BIA scheme would be selective 
as to whom it would apply to as opposed to 
legislation which would embrace all 
insurers, consequently it is likely itm be less 
costly in its effect. The onus would be on 
the public to choose a policy with a mutual 
guarantee, or not as it pleased, thus 
enhancing the value of a “ backed ” policy. 
The degree of departmental control would 
be less. At present Lloyd’s operates such 
a scheme and BIA members in the Irish 
Republic accepr the position as an ordinary 
fact of life.—Yours faithfully, 

Dublin Vincent Bf.tson 


Cassandra versus Candida 

Sir —Sir Frank Roberts quoted William 
Pitt, Lord Shaftesbury, Disraeli e tutti 
quanti at Konigswinter (April 3rd) as 
having predicted the utter ruin of England 
to argue that the present British difficulties 
will soon be overcome. There is, however, 
this one important difference between the 
then existing situation and the present one, 
in that these predictions were made by 


pessimistic statesmen who looked on the 
dark side of things and were not afraid of 
wanting the British people of the impend¬ 
ing catastrophe, while nowadays it is 
foreigners, or at least not English states¬ 
men, who readily predict the ruin of 
England. 

Cassandras become excellent ministers, 
as they always prepare themselves to face 
the worst eventuality. The worst, of course, 
never happens, and so pessimists are 
always superior to the situations they have 
to face. The present statesmen in England, 
and in western Europe in general, are 
wildly optimistic and seem to think with 
miserable Candide that tout est pour le 
mieux dans le meilleur des mondes 
possibles .—Yours faithfully, John Azariiis 
Athens 


Politics on the streets 

Sir —“ Big, earnest and well-conducted 
last Saturday’s two mass demonstrations, in 
Washington and San Francisco, against the 
war in Indochina undoubtedly were.” 

Aided, chuffed and well-rewarded in his 
search for memorable journalese this 
reader, in your May 1st edition on the 
American mass demonstrations, most 
certainly was.—Yours faithfully, 

Ethiopia David C. Bei.df.n 


Investment engineering 

Sir —Your reviewer (May 8th), referring 
to “The Art of Investment,” says as 
regards charts : “ Nobody can assert that 
this system works—-it probably does not.” 
If it was possible to make a sufficient 
number of commodity speculators believe 
that the price of copper always went up 
on the day following the new moon, it 
would probably do so and, for this reason, 
charts probably do work—sometimes ! — 
Yours faithfully, Charles D. Davis 

London, SW1 
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Profit from a computer 
by not owning one 


The mystique grown up around computers tends to blur the important 
fact-almost any organisation, large or small, can benefit from their use. 
For instance, you want payroll calculated, stock checked, credit 
controlled, orders processed, costs analysed, invoices 
issued and accounts maintained, data stored 
and a million and one details taken care of. 

That's where Atkins Computing come in. 

Right here in Epsom. Just a telephone 
call away. Our SIGMA 5 is one of the 
most powerful and versatile computers 
available. You can let us do all the 
work or you can control it from a 
terminal in your office. The terminal 
looks like a type-writer or can be 
even a TELEX unit. Very little 
training is necessary for your staff 
to use it to communicate with 
the SIGMA 5. This means you can 
solve your own problems 
immediately without leaving your 
office. And you can have instant access 
to data stored for you at any time. 

The Atkins Computing batch and 
timesharing services, with SIGMA 5, 
means you can have all the benefits of a 
computer without the expense of owning 
one. Even if you use a computer service 
already let us tell you about SIGMA 5 - 
it may profit you further. 


ATKINS COMPUTING SERVICES LIMITED 

Woodcote Grove. Ashley Rd., Epsom, Surrey. 

Tel: Epsom 24981. 
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UNILEVER 11 

DR. ERNEST G. WOODROOFE ON THE CHANGING PATTERN OF UNILEVER 
PREPARATIONS TO MEET THE CHALLENGES OF THE ’70s 


The Annual General Meeting of Unilever Limited was held on 10th May at the 
Baltic Exchange, London, Dr. Ernest G. Woodroofe (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his address to the Stockholders: 

Every business, to survive and prosper, must change to meet the changing 
conditions of the world around it. How then have we adapted ourselves to the 
changes of the '60s and how have wc prepared to meet the even greater challenges 
we anticipate in the '70s? 

DIVERSIFICATION POLICY 

Some of the strategies we have been pursuing arc long term. We were originally 
a soap and margarine business. They still account for a large part of our sales and 
profits, though the soap has now mostly become non-soapy detergents. Sales and 
profits of this traditional part of the business have grown considerably since 1961. 
For a business like ours, however, this is not enough. We therefore decided after 
the war to diversify in food. 

This diversification started slowly as diversifications so often do and there were 
some initial failures. Nevertheless, we have succeeded in building up several great 
businesses. 

In quick-frozen food and ice-cream our sales last year world-wide were £260 
million, which is more than three times the 1961 turnover, and we are the biggest 
manufacturers in the world outside the United States. 

In meat we have quadrupled our business since 1961 and we have spread by 
acquisition to Germany, Belgium and Canada. We have become one of the world's 
main producers of soups and our sales now exceed £50 million a year, more than 
double those of 1961. In the instant tea mix market in the US, a market which 
did not exist much before the 1960s, Upton's have multiplied their sales four and 
a half times since 1965, and have greatly increased their market share. 

All this sounds like success and it is, even though there have been temporary 
setbacks, as in 1970, when a combination of weather unfavourable to quick-frozen 
foods and a slow-down in consumer buying reduced our QFF profits. 

Our success has not been invariable. People are naturally enough pernickety, 
conservative and unpredictable about their food and there arc big differences In 
national tastes. Sometimes one can transfer a product from one country to another 
with surprising ease. Sometimes, for reasons which are not very obvious, the 
transfer is a failure. Sometimes we get our timing wrong. It is perhaps less obvious 
that one can be too early, yet in Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium our first 
attempt with QFF was too early and we had to withdraw, only to re-enter several 
years later with success. Today we hold a large market share in all three countries. 
Sometimes one finds it easy to attain the planned sales volume but not so easy to 
attain the planned profits, ft takes time, effort and money to establish a new food 
business. But if the profits do not come in due course, one must be ready to 
recognise failure and to reduce effort or to withdraw altogether. 

More recently, we have created a new strategy for our chemicals business. 
This has involved carefully selected acquisitions, better technical service and 
products more exactly tailored to the individual customer's requirements. The 
result has been that both turnover and profits have more than doubled in four years 
and a foundation has been built from which we can hope for steady and profitable 
expansion in the future. 

CONSTANTLY CHANGING PATTERN 
Expansion depends upon a continuous change in the mix of what we sell in order 
to meet the constant change in thepattem of what people want. This adaptation 
can, however, come in two ways. There can be change within our existing product 
areas or on their fringes. This is the responsibility of the product Co-ordinators 
and Regional Management Groups. There can also be change in the whole balance 
and direction of the business. We attach so much importance to this that we now have 
a member of the Board charged with this task whole-time. 

We have not only been pursuing a policy of product diversification; we have 
also been spreading our business geographically. As the developing countries 
grow richer and their people's wants widen, we would hope gradually to introduce 
in them more and more of those products for which long experience in Europe 
gives us a competitive edge, provided of course the conditions laid down by their 
governments enable us to make a reasonable profit. 

It is not enough to spread existing products to new countries. We have also to 
develop new and better products if wc are to keep the loyalty of customers who 
regard technical improvement and increasing variety as natural rights bestowed 
on them by modern science. Our expenditure on research and development has 
therefore gone up sharply. The main task of our research is to enable us to deal 
with change, sometimes by positively promoting it, sometimes by reacting to it 
successfully. 

Almost as important as technical research is marketing research. Here we have 
been in the forefront of the development of new techniques, from which we have 
already had some very interesting results, notably in the detergent field; nevertheless 


intuition, the creative flair which sees an opportunity and its moment together, 
is as vital as ever to business success. 

MANAGEMENT 

Flexibility and innovation require good managers and nothing has changed more 
in the last ten years than our management. Our managers have become much 
more professional. This higher level of professionalism has made management 
development more professional in its turn. We recognise that our managers want 
to be fully informed partners in everything we undertake rather than subordinates 
under orders, but we are still looking for the best way to institutionalise this 
partnership. 

We believe that one of Unilever's main advantages is that its management is 
of many nationalities. Most jobs in any country are held by citizens of that 
country. We regard every iob at the top as open to managers from every country. 
The whole Concern benefits when people of different nationalities work together 
and are therefore compelled to challenge their own and each other's assumptions 
from day to day. This is a wonderful sharpener of efficiency. Because management 
is an art, the selection of people for promotion is, in the end, also an art. One is 
selecting for performance in a different job under conditions as yet relatively 
unknown. One sometimes makes mistakes, but at least we have now improved our 
procedures so that everybody is properly considered. 

DECADE OF CHANGE 

Our organisation, too, has changed very considerably in the last decade. Reviewing 
it is indeed a constant exercise. For example, traditionally we were organised by 
regions and by countries. This was the best way of combining independence and 
initiative at the periphery with the minimum of essential control at the centre. 
This is how we organise outside Europe. But within Europe we have had to make 
some profound changes. 

In 1962, we made a start on reorganising our management structure in those 
European countries which arc our pace-setters which have the strongest 
management potential and from which the largest number of ideas can be expected 
to come—the UK and the countries of the Common Market. Wc have now 
changed from an almost exclusively geographical to a more product-orientated 
organisation for these countries. Wc do not believe that our organisation is now 
perfect. No organisation ever is, and we now have McKinsey with us as part of 
the continuous process of adapting the way we run our business to the demands 
of the changing world around us. 

INFLATION'S RAMIFYING IMPLICATIONS 
The most hostile of these changes is inflation and the actions which inflation leads 
Governments to take. Taxes like those on stock appreciation are. under infla 
tionary conditions, taxes on the substance of the business. Depreciation is almost 
always allowed for tax only on historical cost. Price controls, voluntary and 
statutory, tend to concentrate on key consumer goods and these arc a very large 
part of our business; sometimes our prices are simply frozen for a period, some 
times we are allowed to recover only increases in the price of raw materials, 
sometimes our profit margin is fixed in money terms, ignoring the effect of 
inflation. 

We have taken steps to ensure that our management world-wide is alerted to 
all inflation's ramifying implications and to the enhanced importance which 
inflation has given to resources of cash. We join, too, in all the efforts which 
industry is making in many countries to impress upon Governments the import¬ 
ance of tax systems and price controls—if wc have to have price controls—which 
preserve capital and profits in real terms. The price of not doing so, as is now 
generally accepted, would be a drop in investment and therefore in the growth 
of real wealth. 

FUTURE FACED WITH CONFIDENCE 

Our business has grown a great deal in the 1960s. Sales have nearly doubled in 
money terms. Our profits, we must confess, have not gone up commensurately, 
largely because of the way inflation and its consequences have eaten into our 
margins. The record of the 1960s shows, I think, that we have been adaptable 
in the past. We will need to be even more adaptable in the future, and in this 
belief, I have every confidence that the 1970s will be a period of increasing 
profits. 

Mr. H. S. A. Hartog, Chairman, Unilever N.V. gave a similar address to 
shareholders in Rotterdam. 


Copies of the full speech can be obtained from Information Division. 
Unilever Limited. Unilever House. London. E.C.4. 
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Wecangiveypu 
170,000square feel in Brussels. 




At £2 per sq. ft. you can easily afford luxury offices in Brussels. And 
we have 170,000 square feet going in our splendid new building. 

These new prestige offices at the junction of the two most 
important thoroughfares in town. (Avenue des Arts and Rue de 
la Loi.) 

In the heart of the commercial area with direct access to the 
new Metro system. 

With 10 floors plus a private penthouse; fully air conditioned 
and double glazed. 

With 4 fast lifts, 266 private parking spaces and 1,000 public 
parking spaces. 

Available now. Please write for information. 


ITAYLOR WOODROW HM* 


Mr. E. L. Marsh, Director. TAYLOR WOODROW PROPERTY COMPANY LIMITED. 
18 Park Street, Londoil W.l (Tel: 01-499 9221 ), or Jacques de Duve s.p.r.l.. Rue Belliard 20, 
1040 Brussels (Tel: 1190 49 and 13 77 75 ). 
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When ift come up to scratch,we paint it 


even if we can’t fault it the first time). 

After all risk of scratches, 
chips, knocks or nicks is past. 

Then we finally paint it. 

It’s a costly way of doing 
it. And only Jaguar da 
But it does mean that 
when you pick up your XJ6 


Every Jaguar XJ6 gets seven coats 
of paint. 

But it doesn’t get the very last coat 
until the very last minute. 

After it’s been lovingly assembled. 
After its been road tested once. 
After it’s been road tested twice. 
(Every Jaguar is road tested twice- 


Recommended retail price 4.2 litre manual £2,847.10. inc. p.t. Seat belts, op; ional extras and charges relating to delivery, are extra, of course. 


(happy day!) you pick up a car that really is 
immaculate 

It’s the kind of trouble we 
take with the XJ6 because we 
thin k it d ese rves it ._ 

HJaguar XJ6 

'Jaguar ( ars Ltd..('4Hvntry 
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Me void! 

The place to look in Europe next week will be Paris. 
There, on Thursday and Friday, two politicians whom 
few would yet describe as statesmen have a chance to 
cross a watershed in the postwar history of Europe ; and 
their prospects of crossing it are much enhanced by the 
progress made in the negotiations in Brussels this week. The 
years since 1945 have not been bad ones for the western 
world, take them all in all. But during them two of the 
\ ietors in 1945, the United States and Russia, have become 
far more powerful than the other two, Britain and France, 
whose influence has declined in almost every way. It has 
been a time when both Britain and Europe have been 
worse ofT without each other ; when the wealth and elan 
of the members of the European community have out¬ 
paced those of the community’s most notable non-member, 
Britain ; and when among the Six themselves west 
Germany has gained strength faster than its partners. 
Germany’s economic strength embarrasses its own politi¬ 
cians. It also threatens to unbalance the community, 
whether or not Britain joins, and to diminish the authority 
which France has long exercised over its partners. 

For Britain the past two decades have been ones of 
shedding empire and then the more special bits of its 
monetary and nuclear relationship with the United States. 
The readjustment of Britain’s place in the Atlantic world 
is not going to be a total one ; M. Pompidou makes 
jocular remarks to the effect that Britain’s next special 
relationship will be as France’s replacement for Algeria, 
now that the French-Algerian relationship has come apart, 
but that is not quite how the British see it. Yet if M. 
Pompidou is seeking one single insight from his meeting 
with Mr Heath next week it is that Britain’s consciousness 
of the interests it shares with the United States is now 
matched by a consciousness, which it did not have in 
General dc Gaulle’s time, that it shares equally important 
interests with its European neighbours ; and that the 
expression of these* interests goes beyond Sir Anthony 
Eden’s willingness to keep British troops on the continent, 
or Mr Macmillan’s attempt to get into a European free 
trade area. Is Britain now European enough ? And, once 


in Europe, will Mr Heath be a man M. Pompidou can 
deal with openly as, by and large through all their crises, 
M. Pompidou and Herr Brandt manage to deal with 
each other ? 

If there is a fear for the outcome of next week’s meeting 
it comes from the catalogue of buried summit meetings 
held to no purpose by French presidents and British 
prime ministers in the past. And the two men are the 
only two west European leaders of note who barely know 
one another. An explanation for the delay in fixing the 
meeting, the date of which had in fact been tentatively 
pencilled into official diaries some weeks ago, was that 
M. Pompidou did not relish meeting a man who may 
easily be as strange to him as the man on the moon—at 
least not until there was enough progress in Brussels to 
make it seem almost certain that the meeting would 
succeed. “ If being French consists of knowing nothing 
whatever about the English, then the president is extremely 
French,” is how one French official puts it. Mr Heath, 
too, is not a man who finds it easy to see another’s point 
of view. For one whose reputation was made in Brussels 
and who was a director of a merchant bank specialising in 
foreign exchange, Mr Heath’s French is poor. For a 
teacher, and then a director of Rothschild’s in Paris, M. 
Pompidou’s English is non-existent, and he is one of 
those Frenchmen who express fervour for the cause of 
French as a language. 

It is this aspect of next week’s meeting -that the two 
men may simply not get on—which now worries Herr 
Brandt and Signor Colombo, who have had most to do 
in the recent difficult months with keeping the lines of 
British entry open to President Pompidou. The trouble 
with summitry is that one drop of sourness from it can 
curdle a whole butter churn of negotiations. The political 
will to succeed, without which the meeting would not 
have been arranged, is the one promise of success ; but it 
is fragile and new. The meeting will be one which must 
go right. And it was for this reason that the three-day 
meeting in Brussels this week was a test in French eyes of 
how Britain would respond to the unusual sight of France 
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budging towards compromise first. 

It has to be said that from this point of view Britain's 
tactics in Brussels this week have played with fire. It was 
a fair rebuke that when Mr Rippon arrived for the final 
night session on Wednesday, whose characteristic Brussels 
air of last-minute breakthrough just about saved the whole 
enterprise, he should have been greeted by a crash of 
thunder from a sky in which the sun had shone benignly 
for three days. But by Thursday morning British accession 
to the moribund Euratom treaty had been agreed upon. 
More important, special and very favourable deals had 
been made by Britain for 12 of the 13 industrial raw 
materials for which it wanted special treatment. It resisted 
giving anything away on industrial tariffs. It won its point 
for a slightly longer than five-year transition period in 
which to adjust its food prices to community levels. To its 
evident surprise it found the Six offering without strings 
what Britain has long asked for, full association for all the 
poorer Commonwealth countries, not just for the African 
ones. And it reached a skilful agreement giving the Six 
what has been one of France’s main aims in the talks— 
immediate preferential access to Britain’s food market. 
Lastly, a French initiative has broken the deadlock about 
Britain’s contribution to the community budget in time 
for the summit meeting in Paris. 

Where the meeting nearly came unstuck was on sugar 
(sec page 31). Sugar and finance were the issues on which 
President Pompidou’s messengers were authorised to make 
France’s first substantial move since the negotiations 
began. Of course, the sugar concession looked a big one 
only because the previous French position had been so 
unrealistically far below what Britain wanted for the poor 
sugar-producing countries of the Commonwealth. But the 
real secret of France’s concessions on Monday, as this 
paper was alone in suggesting would be the case last week, 
was the political change in Paris which they represented. 
It was this gleam of daylight beyond the trees which 
Britain’s negotiators, some of whom have been struggling 
through the Brussels undergrowth for ten years, failed to 
see. Britain was right to object to some of the fine print 
in the Six’s sugar offer, and to ask for firmer long-term 
undertakings for the producers. Mr Rippon was even 
right to be tough in the negotiating room. He has few 
chances left to contradict wavering pro-marketeers in 
Parliament who think the Government is selling out in 
Brussels ; and sugar, where the community finally gave 
some of whaL Britain needs, was a good issue for the 
necessary bit of tub-thumping. 

What is odd, after the fuss he made, is that Mr Rippon 
should then have accepted a form of words on future 
sugar exports which he may now have trouble getting the 
sugar producers to accept. Further, in making a fair 
negotiating point, Britain did it in a way that ignored 
and dispelled much of the goodwill M. Maurice Schu¬ 
mann had shown on the other side of the table. The Six 
disliked the entire British delegation attacking France’s 
concession on sugar as signifying nothing at a moment 
when the five and the commission were celebrating the 
first voluntary French move forward in any of these 


negotiations ; and Mr Rippon overdid the tub-thumping 
bit when he used words, even to six admittedly Over- 
euphoric ministers, like muddle, dialogue of the deaf, and 
mischief. M. Schumann went back to Paris for new orders 
on Tuesday evening upset and bearing with him the 
unusual, but almost unanimous, sympathy of the com¬ 
mission and of the five, including even the Dutch, who 
were least happy about the loose wording of the first 
sugar offer to Britain. 

The mistake Mr Rippon made was recoverable and, 
with British public opinion in mind, even calculated. But 
he got only a slightly tougher commitment to look after 
Commonwealth sugar producers after 1974 ; and the 
unnecessary picture given to public opinion was of Mr 
Rippon climbing down from a stand which he need not 
have taken. British brinkmanship on sugar was relaxed 
only when it became apparent that it might affect the 
way things would go in Paris. M. Pompidou means to 
start out on the right foot with Mr Heath: the time for 
blaming Britain for failure, if failure were to come, would 
best be left until after he and Mr Heath have met. 

The rough edges on the whole sugar affair, before it 
was smoothed out, were put there by some of the anti- 
French members of the British negotiating team below 
the more francophile Mr Rippon. They have equally 
anti-British opposite numbers on the French side, but 
these have been put on a tighter leash since President 
Pompidou took a direct hand in the negotiations. Mr 
Rippon’s men are not abashed at what happened at 
all : they argue strongly that, since France will be leaving 
the door open at least for the next ten days, until Mr 
Heath has been to Paris, Britain should take the chance of 
ramming its shoulder hard up against it. The danger of 
such a tactic was finally demonstrated this week when, 
having barged against the door for 24 hours on sugar, 
Britain’s negotiators were told to calm down. Mr Heath 
fears that such an essentially cautious man as President 
Pompidou will, if he feels cornered, walk away from the 
door completely, leaving Britain to beat on it in vain. 


This week’s battle and peacemaking in Brussels provoke 
two reflections about next week in Paris. First, the very 
clear impression of movement from France, which kept 
the whole thing going, has given a fillip to the talks in the 
nick of time, and can only help Mr Heath in Paris. 
Second, it is a relief, after all the in-fighting on the sugar 
issue, that as the srtill harder problems of finance, New 
Zealand and sterling approach the point of no-rcturn the 
top politicians should be taking over. To imagine that Mr 
Heath and M. Pompidou, who personally preside over 
every major decision on the Brussels terms in their own 
governments, will not stoop to discuss them together is a 
convenient fiction which will doubtless survive a while 
after their meeting. What is true is that before they get 
to the point of offering each other anything they will 
judge each other personally on the much wider-ranging 
issues of the relationship between France and Britain, and 
of what both of them feel about Europe’s place in the 
world. 

Europe has been in disarray in recent weeks. Germany 
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has in France’s eyes made a fruit salad of the community 
by floating the mark unilaterally and taking Holland 
with it. This once again threatens the price system of the 
common farm policy, which French membership and the 
community’s existing budget are all about. These subjects 
are bound to come up between Mr Heath and M. 
Pompidou. On some matters, such as his own personal 
disinclination for more flexible exchange rates, Mr Heath 
will be on safe ground with M. Pompidou. But he will 
have to be ready for the questions M. Pompidou is going 
to throw at him. Given that Britain and France do not 
and cannot have quite the same relationship with the 


United States, how does Britain intend to order its 
priorities between America and Europe ? What do British 
politicians mean when they talk about Britain giving a 
new leadership to Europe ? Is the working language of 
the community going to be French or English ? After all, 
it is the interests of France, and not only or even mainly 
its material interests, that M. Pompidou has to believe 
will be met before he lets Britain in. This perhaps will be 
the final test between them: whether the prime minister 
and the president will respect each other enough to be able 
to differ here and there and yet see that partnership inside 
the common market will be good for them both. 



The 10 billion pfennig lesson 

The way Europe's so-called currency crisis has been handled is a clear 
and long overdue victory for informed commonsense 


It is one of the oldest jokes in the world, but happenings 
in the foreign exchange markets keep on making it 
apposite. During the worst hell, semi-starvation and 
inflation of the early 1920s a newspaper in miserable 
Germany ran a competition to suggest the most shatter¬ 
ing headline imaginable. The winning entry was : 
“ Archduke Franz Ferdinand alive. World war fought 
by mistake.” Few people can now doubt that this has 
been proved true of the battle which dominated so 
many economic “crises” in the 1960s : the struggle to 
“ save sterling ” and other currencies from the 
supposedly intolerable disordcrliness of being priced at 
their market value. Not with a bang, but just after some 
more unnecessary whimpering, European currencies last 
weekend took a few more welcome steps along the road 
that will eventually lead us all to much more flexible 
exchange rates all the time. 

Logically, everybody gains from the changes that 
were made. Germany benefits from the floating mark 
because it checks the inflow of foreign exchange that 
was drowning its anti-inflation policy in a flood of 
unwanted liquidity. Countries competing with Germany 
in world markets—such as Britain, the United States and 
(despite its protests) France—benefit from the floating 
mark because they now have a better opportunity to 
earn more foreign exchange which they want but which 
Germany does not. There were some worrying moments 
as some of the main beneficiaries fought against accepting 
the golden embrace. At first, the Germans proposed 
that other EEC currencies should be tied to the mark 
and float with it. The French and Italians objected, 
rightly saying that the franc and lira could not keep 
up with the mark ; but the French, apparently for 
reasons of prestige, were cross that the mark was going 
to float up alone. The French just will not admit that 
the very forces which would cause a floating mark 
to rise by more than a floating franc also mean that with 
a fixed mark Germany would gain trade at the expense 
of a France with a fixed franc. 


In response to these ill-considered complaints—and 
the precisely opposite complaints of its own German 
producers, who wanted to keep a fixed mark so as 
to go on maintaining a trade advantage against France 
and the rest—Germany was talking last weekend about 
keeping the upward floating to only about 2J per cent, 
about returning to the old parity eventually, and even 
about continuing with discussions on the Werner plan 
for tying EEC exchange rates more closely together. 
Fortunately, this last project has been torpedoed by 
Gallic logic, and the first two may have been averted by 
Swiss and Austrian spunk. The French have pointed 
out that it is ridiculous to continue with the Werner 
discussions about reducing the margins between EEC 
countries when the floating of the mark and the guilder 
is increasing these margins. The currency “ crisis ” would 
soon return if the D-mark’s floated upvaluation was dis¬ 
continued at a small rise like Thursday noon’s 3.3 per 
cent ; as we said last week, the initial upward floating 
was always likely to be small because, once a currency 
is floating, it no longer provides a fixed one-way option, 
is therefore no longer the obvious currency to speculate 
on, and is kept down by the fact that everybody who 
wants to use the currency in the next few months 
presumably bought it before the bargain price peg was 
removed. But the Swiss and Austrians, by upvaluing then- 
franc and schilling by 7 and 5 per cent respectively, 
have shown where they think strong currencies may go 
to once the immediate speculative overhang has been 
worked off ; by showing this, they may help it to 
happen. It is nice to be able to say that the world 
of sound finance owes a debt of gratitude to a bold action 
by a body that had previously been considered almost 
incapable of existence, a decisive federal government in 
Switzerland. 

Other bodies deserve fewer bouquets. Indeed, one 
of the main things that needs saying—and the only 
unpleasant thing—is that that normally very intelligent 
and progressive body, the Eurocrats at the European 
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Commission at Brussels, badly blotted their copy book by 
their suggestion that floating the D-mark should be 
prevented by a resort to quite unworkable physical 
controls. There is a very clear historical point of descent 
out of effective idealism into obstructionist nuisance value 
by any bureaucracy, and it is important that this still 
very able commission should realise it. The descent almost 
always comes when a bureaucracy (a) tries to interfere 
with market forces ; then (b) finds that this interference 
is causing so much unnecessary trouble that dealing with 
this unnecessary trouble becomes its main occupation ; 
and then (c) decides that, as dealing with this unnecessary 
trouble is its main occupation, the maintenance of the 
interference which causes this trouble is a high feature 
of its own professional interest or even (so it kids itself) 
of its political ideal. 

This has happened again and again even in the 
civil services of strong unitary states. The civil service 
departments concerned build up interferences with the 
market, and thus create a lot of uneconomic pensioners 
who arc wholly dependent on themselves, but who soon 
get very angry indeed with them for not giving them even 
more money. Thus ministries of agriculture all over the 
world exist to give uneconomic protection to farmers, 
but everywhere have turnips thrown at them ; minis¬ 
tries of housing set up rent controls which thus distort 
patterns of housing use and create slums and home¬ 
lessness, but arc then wildly unpopular whenever they 
at last allow rents to rise ; and ministries of transport 
distort competition between road and rail, and arc then 
pilloried whenever subsidised railway season-ticket rates 
are made slightly less uneconomic. While this is an unwise 
course for a single ministry in a single state to pursue, 
it is crazy for an isolated confederal bureaucracy like the 
European Commission thus to interfere with market 
forces in order to create hornets’ nests for itself, and then 
to imagine that its main purpose in life is to keep sitting 
on them. It is time for the commission to realise that 
the two worst efforts at interference, with market forces 
in the EEC—the common agricultural policy (which 
distorts competition on the farms) and the Werner project 
(which would attempt to resist market movements in 
exchange rates)—are not in any way an expression of 
good Europeanism ; they are the gravest danger to good 
Europeanism and to the continued influence of the 
commission itself. What the men at the Berlaymont should 
be doing is to lay less and less emphasis on defending 
these two monstrosities, and to move their energies on 
to the real new requirements. 

All the other comments on what happened last week¬ 
end should be cheerful. The old myths about exchange 
rates are melting away. It used to be said that chaos 
would be caused by the floating of any currency more 
important than the Canadian dollar. Now the mark is 
floating precisely because it is at last recognised to be 
one of the irartft important currencies in the world. It 
used to be said that it would be especially chaotic for 
two currencies to float if their economies were closely 
intertwined. This 1S the exact opposite of the truth, 
because a flexible 1 raitc is one of the best ways to enable 
two neighbouring countries to co-exist in free trade side 


by side. Now that the mark and guilder are floating 
together it is to be hoped that they proceed to diverge 
a bit, just to show this. Would this then mean that 
Northern Ireland and even Scotland would some day 
do better to float their pounds against England’s ? 
Although the answer is almost certainly yes, it will be 
best at present not to say such things too loudly. Pro¬ 
ponents of allowing market forces to operate in exchange 
rates should now be careful not to look extreme by 
getting too far ahead of what other people regard as 
conventional commonsense. 


It used to be said that the maintenance of fixed exchange 
rates provided a weapon of self-discipline. In fact, of 
course, .the attempted maintenance of any fixed price in 
defiance of market forces can never impart discipline, but 
can only create distortions. The two natural distortions 
under a fixed exchange rate system are to direct 
greater-than-desirable inflationary pressures towards 
surplus-earning countries and greater-than-desirable disin¬ 
flationary pressures towards deficit-incurring countries. 
The lucky feature of this “ crisis ” was that both the 
main surplus country (Germany) and the main deficit 
country (America) had too much self-confidence to think 
of obeying the old orthodox rules, so that, unlike the 
main deficit country of the 1960s (Mr Wilson’s guilt- 
ridden Britain), they did not drag out the minor 
disturbance into four-year-long crises through fighting the 
wrong war by mistake. 

It also used to be said until last weekend that the 
complexity of present day international trade made the 
maintenance of fixed exchange rates especially necessary. 
Again, the exact opposite is true. The existence of great 
multinational companies, huge liquid balances, instant 
telex machines, fewer exchange markets, sophisticated 
insurance devices—all make the operation of floating 
rates much easier and (perhaps more important) make 
the maintenance of exhortation-backed fixed rates quite 
literally impossible. Intelligent businessmen handling this 
vast mass of international money now know that exchange 
rates will change when market forces show that they 
will, which may be a brief interval before finance 
ministers announce the fact. That brief interval is the 
glorious hour of the totally covered bull. In the 35 
minutes after breakfast on Wednesday of last week one 
billion dollars poured into Frankfurt, claiming conversion 
at the old ceiling rate of 3.63 marks each. By the time 
the floating markets reopened last Monday, the dollar 
fetched only around 3.53 marks, so perhaps the cost 
of buying the experience that national monetary author¬ 
ities needed--the experience that will now at last make 
international currency crises like those of the 1960s a 
thing of the past—can be put at one billion times ten 
pfennigs, paid by the Bundesbank to any commercial 
operators with any nous. Even at that price, the bargain 
is likely to prove one of the most heartening in com¬ 
mercial and financial history. The tide is now flowing the 
right way. 

How it happened , and reactions in Germany , France, 
Switzerland and Japan , pages 35 and 87-88. 
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The UN's hot seat 

So far, Chou En-lai is playing it cool. One reason may be that Peking is 
not yet really equipped to play a full part in the world organisation 


How much does it matter that China should be in the 
United Nations ? It is going to be hard enough to fit 
the Chinese in on acceptable terms, even after those 
ping-pong games ; so everybody, including the Chinese, 
had better be clear what it involves. The family of 
nations is a vague concept that has little to do with 
the family of man. The question of China’s representa¬ 
tion in the UN is better discussed without too much 
resort to large generalities. The Germans and the Swiss 
as well as the Chinese know that lack of UN member¬ 
ship does not bar a state from international activity. 
Indeed, a non-member state, being spared the need to 
reveal its attitude to various embarrassing questions, may 
have more freedom of manoeuvre, and thus more inter¬ 
national impact. And the seating in New York of 
representatives from Peking would not, in itself, either 
bring the average inhabitant of China into contact with 
the outside world, or bring his government out of a total 
limbo and into a cosy international family. 

But of course a worldwide body like the United Nations 
ought to include all states that have real substance, and 
those states ought to be represented there by the govern¬ 
ments that actually run them. The basic case for 
installing Peking’s man in the China seat does not rest 
on the idea that UN membership would transform the 
Chinese communists into angels. It is part of the feeling 
shared by many countries, and above all the United 
States, that relations with China have got to be restored 
to some sort of normality. Unfortunately, the problem 
of the UN seat is a particularly tricky part of this 
approach, complicated by the siting of the United Nations 
headquarters in an American city, by its charter’s 
indelible assignment to China of a veto-carrying perm¬ 
anent seat in the Security Council, and by thp continuing 
tenure of that seat by the rival Chinese government in 
Taiwan. Just about the only thing it is not complicated 
by is the mysterious notion that the problem would some¬ 
how be eased if Britain and France renounced their 
permanent council seats, which neither of them has the 
slightest intention of doing. 

The United Nations comfortably accommodates two 
members who share the name Congo, and two who share 
the name Yemen. But the one point of agreement between 
the two Chinese governments, so far, is that there can be 
only one China ; and this deadlock is intensified by 
the charter-sanctified existence of the Chinese permanent 
seat in the council. Three weeks ago Mr Nixon received, 
from an advisory commission headed by Mr Henry 
Cabot Lodge, a recommendation that he should aim 
at having both Peking and Taiwan represented in the 
organisation. Last November, during the. UN assembly’s 
annual wrangle over the China seat, the Americans’ 
emphasis was already shifting from rejection of Peking’s 
claims to insistence on Taiwan’s right to continued repres¬ 


entation. It is fairly clear that Mr Nixon would now 
accept the Lodge commission’s advice to promote a 
two-China solution if he thought the two Chinas would 
accept it. But there is still no sign that they will. 

There is much sympathy among UN members for 
the idea of a two-China formula, or more precisely a 
onc-China-onc-Taiwan formula, by which the privileged 
council seat would pass to Peking but Taiwan 
would stay in the General Assembly. What is lacking 
is Chinese acceptance of this idea. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
spokesmen have shown no more sympathy for it than 
Mao Tse-tung’s. Nobody should count on the Taiwan 
men to save the UN from further embarrassment by 
withdrawing before they are forced to ; or to swing over 
to open support of any two-China formula, though for 
most people that is plainly the best solution. Nor have 
they any illusions about their chances of obtaining admis¬ 
sion to the UN as a new member state, Taiwan, once 
Peking’s men had taken over not only the Chinese scat 
but also the Chinese veto. An extra scat that might be 
occupied (with a due show of reluctance) by Chiang’s 
men could be provided only as part of a deal clinched 
in advance with a Peking that thought it worth paying 
a price to get its own seat without more delay. 

And Peking, although its interest in the UN seat has 
apparently quickened, still seems confident that it will 
get it, this year or next, without a price tag. Chinese 
eagerness to demonstrate great-power status does not 
extend to the grabbing of every opportunity as soon as it 
appears. If Peking’s refusal to accommodate Taiwan 
means that it may have to wait a bit longer for the UN 
seat, it will apparently take that risk. Of course, one 
reason for the lack of haste Peking has hitherto 
shown in this matter may be its awareness of the need 
to prepare itself to play an adequate part in the world 
organisation. After the tumult of the cultural revolu¬ 
tion—during which China could hardly have kept a 
New York mission properly manned, and certainly could 
not have taken a very active part in UN proceedings— 
there may still be much preparatory work to do before 
Peking can field a really competent team. It is widely 
assumed that, as well as claiming places in the secretariat 
for its own nominees, it will be able to draw on the 
local expertise of some of the present Chinese staff ; but 
it will probably trust none of them fully. 

There are fears that Peking man’s arrival in New York 
could mean the upsetting of many apple-carts ; for 
example, that loyalty to the Palestinian guerrillas might 
lead China to block great-power agreement on any 
formula for settling the Israeli-Arab conflict. These fears 
might loom larger if there were more prospect of any 
such agreement, and if it had to be ratified by a Security 
Council resolution. But even then it might not prove 
to suit China’s book for it to try to obstruct an arrange- 
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ment that was backed not only by other communist 
regimes but also by Arab ones. At least in its early days, 
a Peking mission in New York might prefer to feel its 
way with caution through the unfamiliar pitfalls of United 
Nations procedure. But then* is one point the Chinese 


must have noticed : that many of the people who seem 
most alarmed at the prospect of Peking’s men getting into 
the United Nations also maintain that the organisation is 
of very little importance. Is it, then, going to be revived 
by their entry ? 



The Tupamaros may do it 

President Pacheco of Uruguay looks like being rattled out of power by 
the world's most efficient urban guerrillas 


Uruguay’s urban guerrillas, the Tupamaros, can no 
longer be shrugged off as a gang of romantic conspirators, 
out of touch with the people. In Montevideo, the capital 
of Uruguay, they are running what is virtually a parallel 
government, and the country is facing the threat of an 
armed takeover of power. It may be thought that what 
comes to pass in Uruguay will not shake the world. It 
is a simple country with about as many people as New 
Zealand and a declining pastoral economy, once remark¬ 
able for its democratic way of doing things and for the 
apparatus of a welfare state that today it can barely 
afford to keep up. But Cuba was another small country 
with a marginal economy, and yet the success of Dr 
Castro’s revolution in 1959 had repercussions that were 
entirely disproportionate to the size of the island. 

The Tupamaros have already found imitators all 
over the world, and it is just possible that they are about 
to show that a new model of revolutionary warfare— 
the war of the urban guerrilla--can lead to the conquest 
of the state. There are a number of things that may 
prevent that happening. One of them would be for the 
left-wing electoral alliance which is currently rallying 
its forces, the Frente Amplio , to sweep the polls at the 
presidential elections that arc coming round in November. 
II that happened, the Tupamaros might be persuaded 
to do their deal with a Chilean-style popular front just 
as Chile’s former guerrillas have done their deal with 
Dr Allende. Or some would-be man of order ” might 
attempt to stage a coup—although Uruguay’s armed 
forces are so feeble and disunited that he would probably 
survive only as the puppet of more powerful patrons in 
a neighbouring country such as Argentina or Brazil. What 
seems increasingly clear is that Uruguay’s traditional 
ruling parties, the Golorados and the Blancos, have lost 
popularity and unity of purpose. The question is whether 
the conservatives, who have some solid electoral advan¬ 
tages like the control of patronage in the country’s over¬ 
blown civil service, can pull themselves together to fight 
a joint caiK^paign'. Unless they can manage that, Uruguay 
is confronted with the prospect of sweeping social and 
political^ihangc ; and if it does not come through the 
ballot-box, it is likely to be ushered in by an armed 
uprising. 

Th^,Tupamaros have run rings around the lumbering 
security fortes, and have set an object-lesson for aspiring 
revolutibharies in how to force a government to resort to 
counterproductive repression. The insensitive search 


techniques of the police, and the charges of torture 
levelled against them, contrast unfavourably with the 
Tupamaros’ care in isolating targets. From the beginning 
the guerrillas have played upon the inexperience of 
Uruguay’s diminutive armed forces, infiltrating their own 
men into barracks, passing out leaflets, and declaring a 
temporary " truce ” in order to give reluctant soldiers 
time to find another job. They have deepened the 
economic crisis by scaring foreign investors away (several 
times a week a company office is ripped apart by an 
explosion) and by a concern'd campaign to wreck this 
year’s tourist season. They have a network of informers, 
and get substantial help from the trade unions. 

They have humiliated and demoralised the armed 
forces, provoked a series of cabinet crises, and at the 
end of last week they compelled President Pacheco to 
make what amounted to a public confession of weakness. 
Sr Pacheco has appointed a new man to succeed Sr 
Percyra as the head of the state telephone and electricity 
corporation. Sr Percyra, a dost* friend of the president 
and widely regarded as an eminence-grise of the present 
administration, had been kidnapped at the end of March 
and sentenced by what the guerrillas described as a 
people’s court to life imprisonment in the so-called 
people’s prison where the British ambassador, Mr Geoffrey 
Jackson, is also being held. The last time Sr Pcreyra was 
kidnapped, the president sent half of the Montevideo 
police force to look for him, with no results. 

Whether or not the outcome of the November election 
will serve to head off an armed insurrection in Uruguay, 
the success of the Tupamaros provokes some unsettling 
thoughts. 'They have shown that it is possible for a large 
and well-organised guerrilla group to survive under 
urban conditions and to set up a system of dual power, 
rivalling the government in its intelligence and its hold 
over certain sections of the population. The society in 
which they are operating is predominantly middle-class, 
and their recruits have mostly come from the university, 
the professions and the civil service. The system of 
government they have set out to overthrow is not (despite 
the rhetoric they bandy about) an oligarchic dictator¬ 
ship, but a democracy that has come upon hard times. 
All this makes Uruguay fairly unique in Latin America. 
But, by the same token, it is one of the last places where 
those who are disturbed by events elsewhere in Latin 
America would have wanted, or expected, revolution to 
succeed. Yet that is what is now on the cards. 
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BRITAIN 


Europe: it pays to advertise 


Whatever lingering hopes Labours 
anti-iMarketeers (and Mr Powell, too, 
perhaps ?) might have cherished that 
Mr Heath could still be defeated in 
the Commons on the common market 
issue took a very bad hammering indeed 
this week. The full-page advertise¬ 
ment in Tuesday's Guardian declaring 
support for Britain’s entry by the 
social democratic leaders of the 
common market countries—'including 
Herr Brandt and Signor Nenni—was 
also signed by ioo Labour MPs. The 
size of the Labour turnout surprised 
some anti-marketeers. It also surprised 
some of the organisers of the declara¬ 
tion, the Labour Committee for 
Europe, for the 100th signature was 
not obtained until 4.15 on Monday 
afternoon when the printers were 
screaming for the advertising copy. 

Of course, if could all be dismissed 



as nothing of great consequence : some 
Labour MPs will sign anything if 
asked, but getting their actual votes 
is another matter entirely. But without 
elevating such petitions, or early day 
niotions on the Commons order paper, 
to an importance they do not deserve, 
Tuesday’s advertisement was not with¬ 
out significance. For a start, a majority 
of the Labour shadow cabinet signed, 
including the highly respected chair¬ 
man of the parliamentary Labour 
party, Mr Douglas Houghton. That 
does not necessarily mean that they 
will all go into the pro-Europe lobby 
when the vital vote is taken in the 
Commons. What it does mean is that 
if Mr Heath puts an entry resolution 
to the Commons, the Labour 
party, with more than 120 MPs having 
declared themselves opposed to entry, 
and 100 declaring their faith in if, will 
have to have a f ee vote, and the 
resolution will be curried comfortably. 

For anyone who v ishes to sympathise 
with Mr Wilson (and that would 
certainly nof inclule Mr Heath) it 
could be put another way : Mr Wilson 
still hopes the negoiations in Brussels 
will succeed, but 1 e knows that the 
only hope he has ( : leading a united 
party is if they brea down completely. 
The best outcome or his party that 
he can really wish or is that Labour 
MPS will conduct tie argument in a 
sufficiently civilised fashion that most 
of them will still I; speaking to one 
another after the \ te i.s taken. 

That argument 1 ill start in earnest 
at a meeting of :he parliamentary 


Labour party next 


for perfectly legitimate party reasons, 


will probably find 


week. Mr Wilson, 


necessary to keep 


his own position itcertain : what he 
should make clear sxt week, with the 
full backing of all is shadow cabinet 
colleagues, is h'is d termination to see 
that the great dellte he wants does 


not degenerate into another miserable, 
internal feud. That can easily happen 
in the Labour party, as Mrs Renee 
Short has already shown. Mr Wilson 
adds nothing to his own reputation for 
straight-speaking by always appearing 
to hedge when he speaks ai>out the 
common market in public, however 
understandable his position may lie. 
So having been party leader for eight 
years, and prime minister - for nearly 
six, perhaps the greatest contribution 
he could make to public life this year 
would be to act plainly and simply as 
the honest broker to the Labour party. 


Local elections _ 

It must be 
spectacular _ 

London and the other large towns in 
England and Wales went to the polls 
in the borough elections on Thursday, 
and the votes were being counted after 
The Economist went to press. From 
a spot check on some of the urban 
district polls, which had been taking 
place all week, Labour officials were 
in high hopes on Thursday that the 
party would have one of its really 
great local election years. Around 
Manchester, for example, some wards 
were showing a swing to Labour of 
up to 10 per cent from last year, 
which was even better than the pro- 
Labour swing in the Scottish hurghs 
last week. 

But Labour had a lot of leeway to 
make up. The London boroughs last 
polled in 1968, which was a disastrous 
year for Labour, and it was left in 
control of only four councils. Labour 
had to win another 16 boroughs on 
Thursday to get back to its 1964 posi¬ 
tion. The urban district swings and 
local opinion polls suggested ‘that they 
had a chance. But however spectacular 
the apparent swing might have been 
from the 1968 results, if Labour did 
not finish up on Friday in control of 
boroughs like Brent, Bexley, Ealing 
and Enfield, it would have nothing Very 
much to crow over. 
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Social security _ 

Without benefit 
of clergy _ 

When the Supplementary Benefits 
Commission was created out of the 
National Assistance Board in 1966, its 
new trademark—based on emotion 
rather than statute—was supposed to 
he the idea of benefit as a right, not a 
charitable handout. This added a cer¬ 
tain sourness to subsequent criticisms 
about the way the commission was 
exercising its wide discretionary powers 
—in particular, about the way it 
operated the wage-stop (on which it 
produced an explanatory report in 
1967), and on its attitude towards 
“ cohabitation.” 

The commission makes no distinc¬ 
tion between couples living “ as man 
and wife,” in the words of the 1966 act, 
and those who are married. This means 
that the man can claim benefit for a 
woman and children living with him, 
but it also means that a “ cohabiting ” 
woman cannot claim benefit in her own 
right, so a single woman receiving 
benefit is likely to have it taken away 
if the commission decides she is liow 
“ cohabiting.” It has therefore fallen 
foul of some of the women’s liberators: 
this week it has published yet another 
explanatory paper that endeavours to 
set their minds at rest. Quite what 
cohabiting means is nowhere laid down 
in the act, but the commission has 
now made it clear that it does not just 
mean sex, nor living in the same 
household (although if the woman 
claims instead that the man is a lodger 
she is, quite logically, likely to find her 
benefit reduced to take account of the 
rent he is assumed to be paying). The 
commission says that the best sort of 
evidence is public acknowledgement of 
the union—where the couple are known 
as man and wife—but admits that this 
is inevitably shaky and requires the 
commission to pry. But the commission 
does not believe that it would be 
acceptable to make a distinction 
between married and unmarried 
couples, since this would favour the 
unmarried. Any unmarried woman 
would be able to claim benefit even if 
she was in fact supported by a man on 
a good wage. , 

At the s^ine time, the commission 
has produced the second of its hand¬ 
books explaining how it exercises its 
disetetfori over the whole field of 
suppleincnjliiry benefit. The new hand- 
l)QOK shqws, rather less than explicitly, 
h6w the family income supplement will 


BRITAIN 

lighten another of its unpopular duties 
—for a time. The supplement is pay¬ 
able only to those at work. But many 
of those who would previously have 
suffered from the wage-stop will now 
get the full amount of benefit, since the 
cut-off point is defined as the level of 
income, not earnings, in full-time work 
—which will now be net earnings plus 
FIS. But since the FIS is limited to £4 
a week, a few very poor, very large 
families will still be stopped, especially 
as the benefit rates are due to go up 
in the autumn. It really should l>e 
possible to raise the maximum of the 
family supplement and keep it in line 
with benefit rates so that the remaining 
rump of the very poorest families were 
never wage-stopped. % 

Privacy _ 

Confidences and 
con-men _ 

Mr Heath reacted promptly, as be was 
bound to do, to the allegations in 
Tuesday’s Guardian of widespread and 
systematic leakage of confidential 
information about individuals from 
government files and from banks. This 
information, said the newspaper, was 
being passed to commercial interests, 
foreign embassies and private inquiry 
agencies. 

That same afternoon, in the 
Commons, the Prime Minister 
announced the setting-up of an inquiry 
to be carried out by the civil service 
department, which is responsible for 
co-ordinating government security and 
of which he is the head. Within 24 
hours, Detective Chief Superintendent 
Hensley had been named as leading the 
investigation of possible criminal 
breaches of security. It was obvious 
that the Younger committee, already 
inquiring into dangers to individual 
privacy, would also be concerned with 
the allegations. 

It is much easier, however, to show 
concern than to remedy the causes of 
it. Mr Heath could rightly promise 
immediate action against any civil 
servants breaking or evading their 
professional obligations under the 
Official Secrets Act. One would expect 
nothing less where there was any 
question of the deliberate sale of infor¬ 
mation. But it will be more difficult to 
devise machinery for stopping all 
future breaches. 

It is safe to assume that most of 
these leakages, if proved to have taken 
place, will have been innocent and 
accidental. The Guardian story sug- 
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Hensley : searching for leaks 


gests that the agencies which claim 
to he able to procure confidential 
information rely chiefly on simple 
confidence tricks to get it, often 
employing someone who knows his way 
around a department to make a phone 
call asking for it. At the top level of 
the civil service that would almost 
certainly not work. Lower down, 
though, at the executive or clerical 
officer level, an authoritative-sounding 
rail seeking factual information from 
the files would often get results. It is 
much less bother to give an answer 
on the spot than to go through the 
tedious business of demanding the 
caller’s number and arranging to phone 
back, or of answering by letter. The 
fact is, apart from the expense involved, 
the civil service does not have and 
cannot afford the staff, particularly 
secretarial, to maintain procedures of 
that kind without quicklv clogging up 
the works. 

Despite those disadvantages, Mr 
Heath showed an inclination in advance 
of the inquiry towards a no-risks 
procedure. For a while it could act 
as a deterrent, and if agencies and 
individuals could no longer deliver the 
goods they would lose their dubious 
custom. But in the longer term, the 
risk of minor breaches of security at 
least might have to be accepted for the 
sake of letting government departments 
get on with their jobs. 

Covent Garden _ 

Lady in waiting 

The Greater London Council is really 
worried by the vocal locals who have 
lately been throwing mud at its 
cherished plan for the redevelopment 
of the Covcnt Garden area. Perhaps 
it was shaken by its experience at the 
Westway flyover in North Kensington 
—though this present opposition is 
Continued on page zj 
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(What you want is your factory) 

No excuse is good enough when hold-ups on site delay the start 
of your production, week after infuriating week. That nice low price 
and confident completion date begin to look something worse than 
silly then. 

Laing don’t make excuses. Once our proposal is accepted we 
think it’s up to us to keep to our completion date (though often 
we deliver before that date). We don’t make foolish promises 
to secure a contract either. It’s just not worth it. We value 
the good name we’ve acquired over the past 122 years. 

Applying scientific methods to construction and cost 
control was a revolutionary idea at the turn of the century. 

But John Laing was ahead of his time. 

We have been developing his 
original scientific approach ever 
since. Now, in the technological 
1970 ’s, it is more than ever 
relevant. 

Our quotations are as realistic as 
modern methods can make them. 

Computerised costing draws on the 
enormous experience stored in our data 
bank. Each stage of the project is properly 

planned and programmed so 

that once the earth-movers start moving 
we can keep a constant check on 
costs and progress, take instant 
action if things go wrong. Our 
price may not always look the 
lowest. But look at it again when 
A. N. Other’s ’bargain’ price turns out 
to involve a delay you didn’t bargain for. 

Your best plan is to call us in before you 
start working out your next project. That way 
our scientific pre-planning can produce a 
real bargain price, for we have the management and skills to 
undertake complete projects from conception stage onwards. 

The kind of contract we work to depends entirely on the job we 
are asked to do. On some projects our Target Contract is best. 

If the cost is lower than the agreed target we share the difference 
with our client; if it’s higher we pay the extra. Why not try this 
form of contract? 

It will pay you to find out more. Our Commercial Managing 
Director, John Michie, is the man to tell you. 01-959 3636 . 





LAINQ completion on time 

Building, civil, mechanical and industrial engineering contractors - John Laing Construction Limited * London NW 7 2ER 
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* Macmillan said “At your age, you had better be a 
king-maker rather than a King”, This seemed strange 
coming from a man nearly ten years my senior. * 


The memoirs of 
Lord Butler 


‘The Art of The Possible’ 
start next week in The Times 


‘Rab’ Butler, present Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, past 
master of Westminster politics. 
The man who took over the Suez 
crisis from a sick Anthony Eden; 
the man who negotiated the break 
up of the Central African 
Federation. 

From next Monday, the 17th 
May, The Times will serialise 
his memoirs ‘The Art of The 
Possible’. 


What really happened during 
the Suez crisis; why didn’t he 
become Premier; what was his 
view of the selection of Douglas 
Home in 1963; how did he see 
his relationship with Macmillan? 
Was Butler the best Prime 
Minister we never had? 


From next Monday in The Times. 


When The Times speaks, the world listens 
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One of ADDONS biggest 
advantages may only be 

apparent in 10 years time. 


Don’t let anyone fool you. An electric add¬ 
ing machine costing around ^50 or less is a 
cheap machine. And like most cheap things it 
won’t last very long. 

Addo never have and never will make cheap 
machines. The lowest priced electric Addo 
costs j£7S- Like every Addo it’s guaranteed for a 
year. Then, a single, low-priced service con¬ 
tract guarantees the complete machine— includ¬ 
ing motor— for a further 9 years. So —10 years’ 
peace of mind. And a 24 hour service to rely on 
wherever you live. 

One Addo can do the work of a small 
accounts department. It will handle your pay¬ 
roll, invoicing, discounts. It will take currency 
conversions in its stride. And with full metrica¬ 
tion coming, it really comes into its own. Even 
complex weights and measures can be worked 


out within seconds. 

The Addo keyboard is unique—specifically 
designed for touch operation. It’s so well laid 
out that anyone, whether they’re right or left- 
handed, can become proficient within 2 hours. 
Even a ‘hunt and peck’ operator will find the 
keyboard infinitely easier to use. And faster. 
And almost foolproof. (It’s impossible to depress 
2 keys at once). 

Addo is British built and is made to last. 
Apart from a flywheel and the keys, all moving 
parts are machined from hard steel—nickel or 
zinc plated for absolute protection. Tiny bushes 
are riveted. And the factory is so fanatical about 
quality that they check essential parts many 
times over. 

To find out what 53 years’ experience can 
do for you, post the coupon today. 


Limited 


130 COUNTRIES DO THEIR SUMS WITH ADDO 


Addo House, 85 Great North Road 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


The Ninetieth Annual General Meeting of the Company was 
held on May 5. in Montreal. The following is an extract from the 
address to the shareholders given by Mr. I. D. Sinclair. President 
and Chief Executive Officer: 

While all annual meetings of Canadian Pacific shareholders are 
important, today's is especially so. It is both the 90th annual 
meeting in the Company's history and the occasion for looking to 
the future as we act on proposals for modernizing the Company's 
capital structure and making other significant corporate changes. 

I would like to comment on results for the first quarter of the 
current year and the Company’s prospects for the immediate future 
and the medium-term. 

Total earnings of the Company, including equity in earnings 
retained by the subsidiaries amounted to $13*4 million, or 87c 
per Ordinary share, for the first three months of 1971. This com¬ 
pares with $13-8 million, or 90c per share, in the first quarter 
of 1970. 

Net railway earnings for the period were $300,000 lower. 
Operating conditions during the past winter were extremely 
difficult. 

The earnings of CP (Bermuda) were significantly higher for the 
period. 

Net earnings of trucking showed significant improvement in the 
first three months. 

CP Air results were marginally under those of the same period 
last year. Revenues were up but expenses more than kept pace. 

CPI's earnings for the first quarter were disappointing. Oil and 
gas and hotel operations showed improvement, but reductions in 
timberland and real estate earnings more than offset this. The 
principal decrease, however, was as a result of a sharp decline in 
Cominco’s income. 

Rail traffic is closely attuned to general business conditions, but 
there are particular traffic areas where the outlook is especially 
promising. One of these is rail container traffic. Other important 
increases are anticipated for autos, trucks and parts, which were 
adversely affected by the General Motors strike in 1970. Coal 
traffic will continue to expand. 

At the same time, railways costs will be higher, due to labour 
settlements reached and in prospect. Materials and supplies are 
likewise more costly, and taxes, particularly those on diesel fuel 
oil, are up substantially. 

A continuation of good earnings is indicated for CP (Bermuda). 
Results of CP Ships should be more favourable than in the first 
quarter. 

The outlook is promising for telecommunication earnings. 

Demand for telecommunication services is seen as continuing 
to expand at a rapid rate throughout 1971. 

CP Air has managed better than most air carriers in the present 
difficult situation. We do not. however, look for very much improved 
earnings in V871. ^ 

\A/ith regard to Canadigft Pacific Investments Limited, the 
appraisal at the Annual Meitytng of that Company last week was 
that the results of the first quarter did not justify pessimism about 
the results for 1971 as a whole, and that CPI could be expected to 
share in the improvement forecast for the Canadian economy. 


After allowing for those operations whose earnings' outlook is 
uncertain, there appears to be a sufficient margin of improvement 
in the other fields to justify the expectation that total earnings of 
Canadian Pacific and its subsidiaries in 1971 will be better than 
in 1970. 

Looking beyond the current year, it seems likely that tele¬ 
communications. CP (Bermuda), container traffic and coal will 
continue to be important areas of expansion. 

CP (Bermuda) has recently placed orders in Europe for three 
30,000-ton refined-product oil tankers. 

Container traffic shows promise of developing well over the 
next few years. 

The unit train movements of coal that began last year are. in our 
view, only the vanguard of bulk commodity shipments that will 
contribute to expansion of our rail business. 

Development of CPI's Fording coal property is going ahead on 
schedule. In another field of energy—oil and gas— CPI's interests 
in Central-Del Rio Oils, in Panarctic and in TransCanada 
PipeLines. are well placed to benefit from the growing demand and 
rising prices for those fuels. 

In Canada, reform of transportation legislation has gone a long 
way towards recognizing that railroads are commercial enterprises 
like other modern industries. When railways are permitted to 
respond more flexibly to market situations, they have greater 
incentive to adopt modern management techniques in all areas. 

At the special meeting to follow, you will be asked to authorize 
the Company to petition the Minister of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs for the issuing of Supplementary Letters Patent which will, 
subject to the obtaining of shareholder approval, empower the 
Company to change the par value of shares of its ordinary capital 
stock from $25 to $5 each. The reduction to one-fifth of present 
par value should enable many more Canadians to own shares in 
the Company. 

Among the other changes being sought is a reduction in the 
share qualification of Directors and a requirement that the majority 
of the directors of the Company shall be Canadian citizens. 

In addition, the Supplementary Letters Patent would include a 
change in the name of the company to Canadian Pacific Limited. 

A by-law is being submitted for your sanction which will increase 
the authorized capital of the Company by creating 25 million 
cumulative redeemable preferred shares having a par value of $10 
each. These shares will have no voting rights except on questions 
directly affecting the rights or privileges attached to them. Other 
terms of the shares, including dividend rate, purchase and 
redemption prices and similar matters, will be determined by the 
Board of Directors if and when an offering is made. Provision is 
being made for giving holders of the existing non-cumulative pre¬ 
ference stock the right to surrender their stock and accept cumu¬ 
lative redeemable preferred stock, on such terms as the Directors 
might authorize. Flexibility in financing is required by an expanding 
corporation, and at present Canadian Pacific has no authority to 
issue modem preferred shares. 

I have mentioned only the highlights of the corporate changes 
you are being asked to approve. In the special meeting which is 
to follow, you will have full opportunity to discuss the specific 
resolutions. 
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Geneva:1eleconi 7L 

The fasdnatii^ reunion off a large family 


For the very first time in the 
history of telecommunications 
you will see all members of the 
family congregate. Philips tele¬ 
communication at Telecom 71. 
A fascinating reunion which 
makes us (and you) suddenly 
realise how large the Philips 


family actually is and how each 
member has gone a long way. 
Exhibits from 10 countries testify 
to the Philips know-how. 

Highlights: semi-electronic 
telephone exchanges, 60 MHz 
carrier equipment, space com¬ 
munications, items too numerous 
to mention. You want to be a 
witness of this impressive event? 


Just write to N.V. Philips’ Tele- 
communicatle Industrie, P.O.Box 
32, Hilversum, the Netherlands, 
and we'll see to your introduction. 



Ill 


£ 
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"Bank.” That’s what New York’s first bank was called when it was 
founded in 1784. Today that same bank is a member of The Bank of New 
York Company, Inc., total assets over $3,000,000,000. And it is known for 
its money management expertise in all the financial centers of the world. 

Our London services include Eurodollar loans and depository, 
foreign exchange and all of the other facilities of a full-service branch of 
a bank that’s been in international finance since its earliest days: The 
Bank of New York. The bank that manages money. Multi-nationally. 



The Bank Of New YorkThe bank that manages money. 

147 Leadenhall Street. London E.C. 3 Telephone: 283-9011 Telex 884501 f884502 Cables: Lonbankone. London E.C. 3 
Head Office: 48 Wall Street. New York, N. Y. 10015 Incorporated with limited liability In the State of N. Y., U S A. 
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(A journey is like a sandwich: the best part is in between J 


AS FOR OUR huge, world-wide 
i \ route network, our inimitable 
nonstop flights, our 40 destinations 
outside Europe, and our splen¬ 
did Jumbos and DC'-8s, 

Swissair has talked about 
them so often that it 
would be downright te¬ 
dious to do it again 
here. 

So let's devote this 
advertisement to all the 
passengers who, despite 
Swissair's marvellous 
connecting flights, must 
endure a couple of hours' 
wail—who sit at the air¬ 
port, ill pleased with them¬ 
selves and the world, won¬ 
dering how to pass the time. 

Well, to begin with, Swiss 
airports are not just places 
where planes take olf and land. 

They’re miniature cities, with 
restaurants, banks, hairdressersand 
barbers; shops of all kinds including 
lax free; conference rooms, kinder¬ 
gartens, travel agencies, post offices, all 
side by side—clean and neat with twinkling¬ 
eyed Swiss meticulousness. Anyone who ean't keep 
busy there for an 
hour or two is be¬ 
yond help. 

But Swissair is 
happy to help any¬ 
body who has a 
longer wait. It is 
pleasant to report 
that the Zurich and 
Geneva airports 
are situated not far 
from the cities of 
Zurich and Gene¬ 
va. So Swissair has 
joined the munici¬ 
pal tourist offices in arranging a sc¬ 
ries of excursions, which you will find 
described in a folder that you can 
get a* the Swissair counter of the air- 



// your Swissair connection at Zurich. 
Geneva, or Basel is so Rood that vou have 
no time even for a brief excursion, you can 
still buy a souvenir like this at the airport. 


(S7) or over the Bernese Alps (S30). 
At Geneva, it's over Lake Geneva or 
the Savoy Alps. Four hours in Zurich 
will do lor a visit lo the Swiss 
National Museum, a mo¬ 
torboat excursion on the 
Lake of Zuridh, or a 
sauna. At Geneva you 
should on no account 
miss the Rousseau 
Museum and the 
Palais des Nations. 

Really the best 
thing that can happen 
to you is to miss your 
plane. That gives you 
an extra half or full 
day, time to see Lucerne, 
ascend the Santis, or go 
into the Bernese Oberland 
or to Chateau dc Chillon; 
time to look at the Jura or Va¬ 
lais, for instance Zermatt. Not 
to forget the Swiss version of 
Niagara, the Fall of the Rhine at 
Schaflhausen. 

One thing, though, Swissair must 
warn you about. You will soon dis¬ 
cover that Switzerland is much prettier 
anyhow than where you were originally going. Many 

a one who was just 
leaving the airport 
for a couple of 
hours has disap¬ 
peared for a couple 
of days, hidden 
away* in the thick¬ 
ets of Swiss cities 
or among the herbs 
and flowers of a 
lush meadow in 
the alpine foot¬ 
hills. 

*This isn't ex¬ 
actly a trademark, 

port. It tells you how long each ex- | but if you want to know more about 
cursion takes, and what it costs. If | <Helvetian Hideaways>, tell us, and 
you have three hours to spare, say in | you may learn something to your 
Zurich, you can fly around the city i advantage. 


Ope of the few things you 
simply must not miss on your 
trip from London to 
Bangkok is the Fall of the Rhine 
at Schaff hausen. 


4 - 
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Our Total Systems Approach 
can help you choose 
the right course. 


Penetrating the U.S. market can 
offer rich rewards. But success is in¬ 
variably reserved for those who have 
a thorough insight into the U.S. busi¬ 
ness scene. 

How do you obtain that insight? 
Trust Northern. The Northern Trust 
Bank's Total Systems Approach to 
venture planning can help you maxi¬ 
mize your opportunities and minimize 
your risk. We take an in-depth look 
at your strategy, then we help you 
seek out the opportunities that fit your 
plan—exploring with you the poten¬ 
tial return. 

If a merger, acquisition, or joint 
venture is called for, we can help lo¬ 
cate and evaluate the candidates. If 
you need licensees to manufacture and 


distribute your product in the United 
States, we can help get you together 
with the right contacts. If building 
a plant is the answer, we can guide 
you in getting the project underway. 

Financial planning specialists, 
using sophisticated computer technol¬ 
ogy* will show you the most econom¬ 
ical method of financing your 
ventures. Then we can arrange your 
U. S. dollar financing. 

The Northern Trust is ready to 
work for you in penetrating the U.S. 
marketplace—profitably. Ask your 
own bank about The Northern Trust. 
Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, Vice 
President, in Chicago, or W. James 
Armstrong, Vice President and Man¬ 
ager of our London branch. 


Trust Northern... 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 

NORTHERN 

— TRUST 

■IBANK 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
50 SOUTH LASALLE STREET AT MONROE 
CHICAGO 00800 • 012) 340-5900 • Mtmfear F.D.LC. 


LONDON BRANCH • 38, LOMBARD ST., LONDON E.C. 3 . THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING C0RP.. 90 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Continued from page 18 

probably less well organised, less 
concentrated and not able to finance 
a full-scale fight in the planning inquiry 
due to be held in July. At any rate 
to save the day in time for the inquiry 
the chairman of the redevelopment 
committee has been sacked to make 
way for the immaculate Lady 
Dartmouth, no less. The countess, who 
was a good chairman of the GLC’s 
historic buildings committee, will be 
naturally more inclined to listen to 
genuine local views, and to save more 
existing buildings. 

In fact, the 96-acre plan for 
redevelopment, plus some conservation, 
first drafted in 1968, is more humane 
than most of its kind. But it went ofF 
the rails by offering a bigger say in the 
plan for the inhabitants of the area 
than was really intended. And in spite 
of some attractive detail it seems to 
stand or fall by a few major and 
questionable features. One is the 
conference centre proposed for one side 
of the seventeenth-century square 
which contains the present market, 
shortly to be relocated. How will this 
relate to what is left of Inigo Jones ? 
And is this sort of prestige exercise 
really needed on the site ? Developers 
are keen on the shops, etc, which go 
with it, but not on the centre itself 
which the GLC will have to bargain 
for. Also the revised plan caters for 
twice the amount of extra hotel space 
(1.4 million square feet) that was 
intended in 1968—and this in spite of 
the OLG’s own recent doubts about 
the wisdom of building more hotels 
in central London. 

As soon as the inquiry is over the 
GLC will be under even more intense 
pressure from developers who are 


busily buying up options all over the 
area. Their interests conflict directly 
with people who want to preserve as 
much as possible of the “character” 
of the neighbourhood—as the GLC 
says it does. Much of this character 
depends on small businesses which will 
not be able to pay modern rents. 

And what about the effect of a 
sunken three-lane highway, to run along 
the line of the present Maiden Lane 
and Tavistock Street ? It is a symptom 
of the piecemeal way planning still pro¬ 
ceeds in London that not only will 
this addition to the Strand's capacity 
(the Strand itself becoming one-way) 
be considered in isolation from other 
central London roads, but a separate 
inquiry was recently held into the pro¬ 
posed link into the Strand which the 
GLC wants to put between the two 
slabs of Nash facade near Trafalgar 
Square. 

Since 1968 the GLC has decided it 
need itself acquire only 26 acres in 
order to achieve the plan, and about 
half of those belong to the Covent 
Garden market authority, which will 
be anxious to sell as soon as the market 
moves to its new site south of the 
river. I11 all, land purchase will cost 
the GLC £45 million to £50 million, 
to which must be added the cost of 
roads and other services. But much of 
this land will be later leased out to 
private developers, so that at the end 
of the 15-year redevelopment period— 
and with the help of the exchequer’s 
50 per cent subsidy on the annual 
loss on comprehensive redevelopment— 
the council hopes to incur a net loss of 
only £3 million or £4 million. 

The council has also promised to 
provide houses for those of the present 
3,000'residents who want to stay there, 


and to add houses for 3,000 more (half 
the total of 2,800 new houses will be 
local authority owned, the rest private, 
including housing associations). That 
leads to considerable decanting prob¬ 
lems as development begins, and there¬ 
fore some local authority housing is to 
be built first. But that has not pre¬ 
vented the GLC housing department 
from telling residents of Tavistock 
Street, who are already being urged to 
move, that there is little hope for them 
to stay in the locality, especially if they 
need more than one bedroom. It is 
back to the old .argument whether it 
makes any economic sense to plan new 
working-class housing on expensive 
acres in the heart of central London. 

Ulster _ 

Jubilee show 

The Ulster 71 exhibition, built in 
Belfast’s Botanic Gardens, which 
opened on Friday, could well 
turn out to be a costly flop. 
It is supposed to give the province a 
boost in confidence after two and a 
half years of intermittent civil strife, 
by highlighting what its organisers 
regard as the neglected side of Ulster 
—its grandiose development pro¬ 
gramme, its attractions for the tourist, 
its potentialities for the sceptical 
industrialist. Instead it strikes a wary, 
almost apologetic note. 

The professional artistry is there, 
particularly in the skilful use of glass, 
plastics and lighting in the staging of 
the exhibits. But unfortunately the 
exhibition’s theme remains blurred. 
Tourists and industrialists have already 
been put off going to Ulster this year 
by the riots of January and February. 
Industrialists will find little in the 
exhibition to stimulate their confidence. 
And the people of Ulster may not 
respond to an exhibition which is often 
little more than an exercise in escapism. 
Desperate to antagonise no one in a 
province where antagonism comes 
easy, the organisers have plumped for 
safety first. References to Ulster's past 
or present are few. In the gallery of 
famous Ulstermen, made out of frosted 
glass, the state's founder, Lord Craig- 
avon, is placed close to the arch- 
republican, Joe Devlin. Not a union 
jack is in sight. No reference is made 
to the churches or the trade union 
movement. And even the so-called 
" tunnel of hate,” with its supposed 
reflection on civil strife, has no direct 
relevance to Ulster’s own problems. 
Unhappily, Ulster 71 could be just 
£800,000 down the drain. 



Down in the Gordon protest stirs 
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Railway museum _' 

All steamed up 


Despite all the talk of dispersing 
culture into the regions, it was 
economics that made . Lord Eccles 
decide to choose York as the home 
of the new national railway museum. 
York had particular reason to he 
pleased because it had thought it 
might even lose its present 43- 
vear-old railway museum. But the 
dismay of the Transport Trust, repre¬ 
senting many groups of railway 
enthusiasts, is understandable. How 
many of the 180,000 visitors—most of 
them children - who annually indulge 
what Lord Eccles called some 
" freudian" enthusiasm over Queen 
Adelaide's coach and the Copper Nob 
engine at the Glapham transport 
museum will now go to York ? 

But the minister has been persuaded 
that York will be cheapest. For a 
long time British Rail, which runs the 
Glapham museum and those at York 
and Swindon, has been wanting to 
hive them off because they have been 
making a loss - -Glapham being respon¬ 
sible for most of the £50,000 deficit. 
The 1967 white paper suggested that 
Swindon should be administered by 
the local authority, while the railway 
collections at York and Glapham 
should be brought together in a con¬ 
verted building near York station and 
administered by the Science Museum. 
(London Transport was to be left to 
house the trams and buses.) A storm 
raged round Jennie Lee when she was 
the minister responsible—she had 
approved the proposals—and still went 
on when Lord Eccles took over. 


The Transport Trust came up with 
an alternative site at Crystal Palace 
station, but British Rail killed that one 
by putting the cost of diverting trains 
around the station at an extra 
11500,000, bringing the full cost up to 
about £1 million; it also said the 
operation would take at least four 
years. The move to York is estimated 
to take a year and to cost about 
£500,000—which is what the previous 
government expected tp get for the 
Glapham site. The question is whether 
York w.ill really be that cheap. To 
those who argue that it will be a tight 
squeeze getting Clapham’s 75,000 
sqjtfjjrj ^feet of exhibits and York's 
2^000 square feet into the 85,000 
sq^^f^t^ available, Lord Eccles says 
there $ room for expansion on railway 
land n^a^by. But how much would 
that cost to adapt ? 


9 



Cup final: Arsenal on the way to a pot of gold 


Football _ 

Europe or bust 

Arsenal, as all the world knows, beat 
Liverpool in the Football Association 
cup final at Wembley last Saturday, 
and, having won the first division cham¬ 
pionship earlier in the week, became 
only the second team this century to 
achieve the double. For doing so, the 
Arsenal players are said to have picked 
up a £6,000 bonus for each leg of that 
double. That is nice for the players, 
and prestigious for the club, but the 
Arsenal accountants would gladly have 
settled for just one of the honours, 
for winning either the cup or the league 
would have ensured Arsenal a place 
in a European competition next season. 
And that is now the only guarantee 
of economic viability for any English 
football club. 

The economic problem facing 
English football can be simply stated. 
Only the clubs finishing the season in 
the upper half of the first division really 
pay tlieir wav—and those are the 
teams which gain admission to the 
European competitions, and the new 
Texaco cup contest at home. Entry 
often makes the difference between 
profit and loss to the clubs, and the 
difference l>etween what is paid to the 
200 players in teams mostly at the top 
of the table—anything from £8,000 to 
£10,000 a year—and the average £30 
to £40 a week paid to the other 2,000 
professional footballers. 

At a time when there are fears that 
within five years most clubs now in 
the third and fourth divisions will have 
been driven out of business, and even 
many in the second division will be 
fighting for existence, the pressure on 
teams in the first division to secure a 
place in Europe or Texaco are now 
immense. F.vrrv year 12 English teams 


hit the jackpot. The first division 
champions get a place in the European 
League Champions cup ; the FA cup 
winneis go into the European Cup 
Winners' cup (a team is not allowed 
to play in both, so this will be Liver¬ 
pool) ; four in the Inter Cities Fairs 
cup, about to be taken over by the 
European FA ; and the next six in 
the league into the home Texaco cup 
competition, sponsored by the oil 
company. 

riu* rewards of European football 
come chiefly from television fees paid 
for the most glittering matches, and 
from the substantial increase in league 
gates after a team has secured massive 
publicity exposure from success in 
Europe. Many football administrators 
believe that Manchester United will 
soon begin to experience a major loss 
in gate receipts now that lack of success 
in the league has driven them out of 
Europe. They argue, too, that the 
obsession with Europe, and the fact 
that so few clubs benefit, is a major 
threat to the strength of English league 
football. The French and Italian 
leagues, dominated by their clubs’ desire 
to shine in the European competitions, 
are pathetically weak, and in Spain 
the top four clubs are subsidised by the 
government so that they can take part 
in prestigious international competi¬ 
tions. 

But as long as television fees of 
£10,000 and more are paid to teams 
playing in a single European match, 
and Leeds can show a profit of 
£175,000 in a season, a substantial 
proportion of which came from their 
success in the Inter Cities Fairs 
cup, it is certain that first division 
club directors will continue to pile on 
the pressure on their teams to obtain a 
place in Europe. It may not be long 
before the English competitions are 
recognised for what they really are— 
qualifying rounds for Europe. 
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“Are you suggesting that a merchant hank 
would know enough about the engineering industry 
to identity take-owr prospects for us?" 


i 

! 

i 

i 
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Call in Montagu's 
the merchant bankers, 
and And out 


Samuel Montagu&Co.lJd.H4 Ok! Broad Street,London,EjC.2Te!: 01-588 6464. Also Rqxesentatlve Office In LeedsJel: 59889 



Eastern flies Wfest 

Eastern Airlines,despite its name, 
flies Wfest/IoLos Angeles. And Portland. 
And Seattle And Minneapolis. 

See your travel agent. 


Bigger than any European airline* 
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TH E WORLD International Report 



The same old handful of intractable 
issues still stands between Britain and 
the Six in Brussels. Many lesser matters 
have been settled, but the big issues 
stay unresolved because the Six have 
as usual taken an age to agree among 
themselves. Britain’s formal proposals 
have therefore gone formally 
unanswered, for all the talking. In a 
way this delay has been no bad thing. 
Anv bargain struck laboriously between 
six governments is almost impossible 
for an outsider like Britain to undo 
afterwards. So Britain, and the friendly 
Dutch, Italians and Germans, have 
been reluctant to push their awkward 
partner, France, too hard : better, they 
say, to remain undecided than to agree 
upon a joint offer which is so far away 
from Britain’s that sensible negotiations 
could not even be started. 

1 . Britain's financial contribution to 



the community budget. Britain has 
suggested paying 3 per cent (or a little 
less) of the community budget in the 
first year, 1973, rising in equal 3 per 
cent jumps to 15 per cent in 1978. 
Three years would then follow during 
which the British share could rise 
marginally as Britain got ready to 
adopt the full automatic financing 
system in 1981. On current assumptions 
its full share of the budget, made up 
of import duties on all goods from 
outside the community plus a share 
of indirect taxation, would fall some¬ 
where around 25 per cent. 

The Six were so dismayed in Decem¬ 
ber by this British offer (particularly 
the 3 per cent starting point) that even 
tKe friendly five have been unable 
since then to make an extremely hostile 
France look at any very useful alterna¬ 
tives. So this week France itself came 


up with an elegant formula, without 
figures, which both the five and Britain 
accept as a convenient method of get¬ 
ting the finance debate back on to the 
rails. 

France’s scheme would set a full 
British contribution from the first year 
of entry based on Britain’s share of the 
community’s gnp (around 20 per cent). 
But it would allow Britain a rebate 
which would decline during the transi¬ 
tion period. Figures have not yet been 
discussed, but the five got France to 
admit on Thursday morning that 
Britain should have some years (maybe 
the three it has asked for) to adjust 
beyond the ordinary five-year transi¬ 
tion period. The aim of the five now is 
to get France to agree to a community 
offer of a net contribution by Britain in 
the first year of only 10 per cent or 
less: Britain will then try to negotiate 
this down nearer to 7 per cent. 

2. Commonwealth sugar. Under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
Britain imports 1$ million tons of 
sugar, most of it from Caribbean 
countries, Mauritius and Australia. But 
Britain does not have to honour this 
commitment after 1974 if it meanwhile 
negotiates its entrv into the common 
market. 

Britain suggests dropping Australian 
sugar after 1974, hut wants the other, 
poorer sugar countries to be allowed 
to continue sending their 1.37 million 
tons to Britain. Until this week’s 
negotiations in Brussels France, which 
has a large and well financed sugar 
lobby, successfully prevented the Six 
getting anywhere near this British 
request. 

But France’s main concession so 
far came on Monday, when it suggested 
that all the sugar countries be offered 
full association with the community 
and that—after British entry, in 1974 
—the newly enlarged community get 
together both with Britain’s Common¬ 
wealth sugar suppliers and with the 
African countries which already send 
sugar to the existing Six in order to 
work out a new agreement to suit 
everyone. According to France, whose 
view was accepted by its partners, this 


The sugar is still lumpy, and 
the butter keeps sliding away 

PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 
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new agreement would particularly take 
into account the interests of all the 
poor countries producing sugar.' 

But this assurance was not firm 
enough for Britain. The point some of 
the Caribbean countries make to Mr 
Rippon is that sugar growers must be 
given “ bankable assurances ” : they 
need a commitment after 1974 from 
Britain and the Six which will allow 
them to raise capital and continue 
planting sugar cane in advance of its 
seven-year growing cycle. Britain is also 
exercised by some of the fine print in 
the community's new offer, which 
seems to hold down Britain's own 
domestic beet production, and to 
disrupt the London sugar market, more 
than the British like. 

Britain squeezed a commitment from 
the Six, also on Thursday morning, that 
the community would put its “ heart ” 
into safeguarding all the commercial 
interests of associates heavily depen¬ 
dent on one crop like sugar. With no 
figures in this offer, some of the pro¬ 
ducers will try to make Britain ask 
again for what it originally requested. 
Mr Rippon has said that he cannot 
definitely agree to the community's 
proposal, as it stands, until he has con¬ 
sulted the sugar producing countries 
about it. 

3. New Zealand's butter and cheese. 
Britain suggests that New Zealand be 
allowed to continue for five years its 
present butter quota to Britain (170,000 
tons) and its cheese imports (informally 
guaranteed at 76,000 tons). The 
arrangement would be reviewed during 
the fifth year, with a view to continuing 
it. This is anathema to France, which 
sees in New Zealand not only a privile¬ 
ged competitor against French butter 
in the British market but a Trojan 
horse for future exceptions to the 
principles of the common agricultural 
policy. 

The community is spreadeagled over 
what to offer in return. Holland does 
best, offering New Zealand 70 per cent 
of its butter quota after five years 
and 20 per cent of its present cheese 
imports. Combined into terms of “ milk 
equivalent,” Holland's suggestion would 
give New Zealand the equivalent of 62 
per cent of the butter and cheese 
exports which it sends to Britain each 
year now. Italy and Germany are near 
Holland’s offer. France says it wants 
New Zealand to lose all guaranteed 
access after five years—though this, like 
Britain’s* and New Zealand’s opening 
request, for continuing New Zealand’s 
imports at too per cent, is an unrealistic 
openings bid. 

Much argument centres over the 


arrangements which might be offered 
to New Zealand after the five or more 
years of transition are up. Britain needs 
a convincing form of words to present 
to Parliament. The New Zealanders 
worry more about tonnage at the end 
of the transition period, reckoning that 
once Britain is in, New Zealand will 
not be so helpless in Brussels. 

In all three of these arguments solid 
commercial interests are at stake. Yet 
on all three, as on the critical debate 
over the role of sterling, political 
compromise is possible. The Six will be 
given immediate preference in all 
Britain’s food markets other than sugar 
and butter ; this is a deliberate British 
concession to encourage the other side 
in its usual method of setting gains on 
one issue against concessions on 
another. The toughest problem politi¬ 
cally is New Zealand. Both sides are 
ready to compromise over New Zealand 
—but not until the last minute of 
bargaining. 


Nine years on 

The scene has changed since Mr Mac¬ 
millan met. General de Gaulle at Ram^ 
bouillct on a gloomy winter day in 
December, 1962, to discuss the role of 
Europe between the superpowers. The 
backdrop now is Paris in early summer, 
not a shooting forest in winter; and the 
political conditions in which Mr Heath 
and M. Pompidou will hold their talks 
next Thursday are very different. 

They differ in three important res¬ 
pects. The first concerns defence. In 
1962 President de (*aulle was con¬ 
fronted with an army whose morale was 
low after tits withdrawal from Algeria, 
and for which he was determined to 
provide the most modem weapons in 
order, as he said, to reintegrate it into 
the nation. But his nuclear programme 
got off to a slow start, hampered by 
the refusal of the Americans and the 
British to help it; whereas Britain had 
its own force of V-bombcrs, a nuclear 
deterrent of sorts, France did not. 

French suspicions of Anglo-American 
collusion were particularly aroused by 
the Skybolt affair. This air-to-ground 
missile had been ordered by Britain 
from America in order to give the 
ageing V-bomber force the ability to 
penetrate Russia's rapidly developing 
defence system. But in November, 1962, 
the Americans announced their decision 
to scrap Skybolt; and Britain was in 
danger of losing its nuclear deterrent 
until at Nassau, later in December, Mr 
Macmillan persuaded President Ken¬ 
nedy to supply missiles for British- 
made . Polaris submarines. 

France now has its own nuclear deter¬ 
rent. The result is that French resent- 


Italy 

In the family 

FROM OOR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Rarely does public opinion in Italy 
exert itself to the point of producing 
action. But the killing of a high-ranking 
Sicilian magistrate by the Mafia last 
week has done the trick. There has 
been an outcry in the press and in 
parliament demanding that the anti- 
Mafia commission, which has been 
sitting for eight years, should publish 
its findings at once and in any case 
before the Sicilian regional elections 
due on June 13th. If the commission 
is unable to do this, one radical paper 
suggests that the elections should be 
postponed until the commission’s 
report is available. 

The commission has promised to 
have its report ready by July 30th and 
is expected to authorise Signor Pertini, 


ment at Anglo-American defence colla¬ 
boration is not as strong as it was in 
1962. The overriding preoccupation now 
is the possibility of substantial American 
troop withdrawals from Europe, which 
argues for greater co-operation between 
^Britain and France. 

The second difference is in the French 
attitude towards Germany.. In 1962 
President de Gaulle had been wooing 
west Germany in the person of Dr 
Adenauer. But once Franco-German 
reconciliation had been formalised in 
the Franco-German treaty, and after the 
departure of Dr Adenauer, some dis¬ 
illusionment set in. West Germany has 
since adopted its own foreign policy 
towards the communist world, indepen¬ 
dent of French reservations. France is 
now more apprehensive of a resurgent 
west Germany; and the floating last 
week of the German mark in the face 
of French disapproval makes France 
marginally more interested in Britain's 
entry into the community to counter the 
growing strength of the Germans. 

The third essential difference con¬ 
cerns the French attitude to Russia. 
General de Gaulle had a peculiar and 
very personal approach to the Soviet 
Union, which was largely based on his 
own dream of a European community 
from the Atlantic to the Urals, and 
his desire to counteract, as he saw it, 
America’s preponderance in western 
Europe. President Pompidou has not 
gone to the same extremes cither in his 
attitude to the Americans or towards 
the Russians. There could be a closer 
identity of views between Mr Heath 
and M. Pompidou than there ever was 
betweeu Mr Macmillan and General de 
Gaulle. 
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the president of the chamber, and Sig¬ 
nor Fanfani, the president of the senate, 
to publish the dossiers it has already 
consigned to them on various Mafia 
activities. r One of these dossiers con¬ 
cerns the case of Luciano Liggio, a 
Mafia boss (charged with eight or nine 
killings) who disappeared pending 
trial two years ago. The murdered 
magistrate, Signor Scaglione, was held 
partly responsible for Liggio’s escape 
and the anti-Mafia commission invited 
the higher council of the magistracy 
to look into the case. The council 
decided not to proceed against Signor 
Scaglione and “ promoted” him to be 
president of the appeal court in a 
small town on the mainland. Signor 
Scaglione, who is said to have been 
disappointed by this promotion, was 
about to leave Sicily. 

Born in Lercara Friddi, the home 
town of Lucky Luciano, Signor 
Scaglione had spent his career in the 
magistracy at Palermo, where he had 
been procurator in chief (a sort of 
public prosecutor) since 1962. In this 
capacity he had dealt with all the 
major Mafia crimes of the past ten 
years, during which time the native 
Sicilian Mafia has come ever more 
under the influence of the much richer 
and more powerful American Mafia, 
transferring its activities from the 
orange groves to the drug trade and 
contraband arms on an international 
level. Its most lucrative business locally 
was connected with the building 
boom ; hence its penetration of local 
politics with a view to obtaining the 
monopoly of building permits. 

Pietro Scaglione may have been the 
victim of a feud between rival gangs— 
there are two particularly powerful 
bands who contend for dominion in 
Palermo ; or his murder may be con¬ 
nected with the kidnapping of a 
wealthy building contractor. Scaglione 
is said to have advised the family oh 
a secret way of marking the ransom 
money, some of which has recently 
been found. Again, his murder may be 
related to the fact that he knew too 
much about Liggio and his where¬ 
abouts. Liggio is becoming almost a 
legend, and is held responsible for the 
disappearance of the journalist Di 
Mauro, who vanished seven months ago 
while pursuing a Mafia trail. One fact 
which impresses public opinion in 
Sicily is the similarity between this 
crime and the killing, 12 years ago, 
of a police commissioner, who, like 
Scaglione, had been appointed to a 
post on'the mainland. The Mafia does 
not like its friends, or its enemies, to 
leave the island. 
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Germany 

You get splashed 
when you float 

FROM OUft BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Dressed as a merchant seaman, the 
west German economics minister, Herr 
Karl Schiller, signals from the good 
but listing ship Price Stability : 
44 Ballast overboard. Ship saved.” The 
vanishing jettison is labelled 44 reforms.” 
So the conservative Die Welt's 
cartoonist put it unsympathetically on 
Tuesday. And all week Herr Brandt’s 
government has been explaining and 
defending its decision to float the 
mark and cut public spending by 
DM1,500 million. From the chancellor 
downwards, the government has been 
saying that these and some complemen¬ 
tary measures, such as limitations on 
local authorities’ borrowing and the 
freezing of part of fiscal revenue, will 
presently check inflation, to everybody’s 
advantage. In the meantime things will 
be done to mitigate the hardships 
caused to particular groups and 
individuals, though no one should 
expect to go scot-free. 

Among the governed, more is heard 
of the certain and immediate disadvan¬ 
tages of the stability programme. 
And the fact that some of Herr 
Schiller’s colleagues do not wholly 
share his confidence was shown on 
Thursday with the resignation of the 
finance minister, Herr Alex Moeller, 
who said he was not the man to imple¬ 
ment the new measures. Herr Moeller’s 
job has been added to Herr Schiller’s 
plate. 

The German farmers' threatened 
prices «are to be safeguarded, partly by 
the EEC. But the exporting industries, 
notably the highly competitive car 
and shipbuilding industries, expect 
that upvaluation in the guise of a 
floating mark will seriously handi¬ 
cap their foreign business ; they say the 
real trouble is the 14 home-made infla¬ 
tion ” caused by wage increases. The 
trade unions suspect that the stability 
programme will tend to arrest wage 
increases while allowing companies to 
profit from the trend to higher prices. 
There is widespread disappointment 
about the likely setback to educational 
reforms and public building projects 
from the cuts in public spending. 

In Tuesday’s hurriedly called debate 
in the Bundestag opposition speakers 
scolded the government for having been 
too slow and too talkative in tackling 
inflation. But in the end there seemed 
to be general agreement that the 
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But Erhard gives it his blessing 

government had taken the onl\ 
measures possible in the circumstances. 
We heard Herr Erhard approving of 
Herr Schiller's decision to float the 
mark in the face of formidable oppo¬ 
sition, and Herr Barzel reinforcing 
Herr Brandt’s appeal to employers and 
employed to exercise restraint on wages 
and prices. The chancellor promised 
that the government had not jettisoned 
its plans for domestic reform. But it 
remains to be seen how far the appeal 
foi restraint will work. 

Russia _ 

The great hijack 
drama: act two 

A second round of Jewish trials seems 
to be beginning in the Soviet Union. 
On Tuesday nine Jews came up before 
the same Leningrad city court which 
convicted 11 of their so-called fellow 
conspirators last Decemfier. And two 
other groups of Jews, nine in Kishinev 
and four in Riga, are expected to fie 
tried for related offences later this 
month. 

The . Soviet news agency, lass, 
declared that eight out of the nine 
Leningrad defendants were involved 
in the hijacking attempt which was 
alleged to have taken place in Lenin¬ 
grad last June. But according to an 
account by the Soviet features agency, 
Novosti, only two of the nine were 
accused of taking a direct part in the 
hijacking plan. Five others were 
charged witfi 44 intending ” to hijack 
another aircraft and with complicity in 
stealing a duplicating machine. All 
nine were said to be organisers of an 
anti-Soviet group which 44 systemati¬ 
cally engaged in the fabrication and 
circulation of materials slandering the 
Soviet social and state system.” 

Jewish agencies in the west suggest 
that the whole hijack episode was a 
put-up job. They cite the timing of 
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the afr&itfl which followed: six of the 
present Leningrad defendants were 
arrested within an hour of the first 
flight out of Leningrad that morning— 
one as far away as Odessa. Their 
houses were searched and all material 
concerning Jews or judaism removed. 
Most of the defendants were known 
to have been involved in Jewish 
activities and at least four had filed 
formal applications for emigration to 
Israel. 

Although the Soviet reports do not 
state explicitly that the defendants were 
Jews, Novosti asserts that the group 
had received instructions and material 
assistance from Israel and Tass added 
that Israeli authorities had helped 
them to co-ordinate their “ criminal 
actions.’ 1 This is the first time that 
the Russians have publicly implicated 
Israel in the hijacking affair. 


loslama 


Still the boss 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
SARAJEVO 


Everybody has been compiling lists of 
suspect Jugoslav generals since Presi¬ 
dent Tito lashed out at some of them at 
Sarajevo last Saturday. He accused 
them of sitting on fat pensions and 
grumbling and criticising, just because 
they had not been appointed president 
or at least cabinet minister. A number 
of generals, some still on active service, 
may be hearing from the authorities 
in the near future. But generals are 
not the only ones who may be shifting 
nervously in their seats. Prominent 
politicians and top federal officials are 
also expected to lose their jobs when 
Jugoslavia’s constitutional reorganisa¬ 
tion gets under, way later this summer. 

The victims of the coming purge are 
likely to include some federal security 
officials and diplomats—despite the 
fact that the security service has 
recently been absolved of direct 
responsibility for the still mysterious 
Croatian affair. Several Croatian party 
leaders complained publicly last month 
that someone in the federal govern¬ 
ment was trying to link them with 
Croatian extremists abroad (some of 
whom are known to be in the pay of 
Moscow) with the aim of discrediting 
them and their relatively liberal 
policies. Now some leading Jugoslav 
papers are demanding that the 
security service be put under close 
surveillance. 

President Tito clearly wants to get 
rid of 1 conservatives and nationalists 
within <r<the party who have been 




Alive and well and in charge 

obstructing official reform policies. But 
he also wants to show that he is still 
the boss. In fact, he has shown it 
already. At the recent Brioni meeting of 
top party leaders he forced warring 
factions to come together after three 
days of open confrontation. And then 
he had a great personal triumph at the 
congress on self-management in Sara¬ 
jevo last week. 

The Sarajevo congress could have 
been tricky for President Tito. It was 
feared at one time that the rank and 
file at the congress might repudiate the 
leadership and outflank it on the 
left. In the event, the delegates 
grumbled a lot but they also backed 
the present party programme. What 
transformed the mood were the presi¬ 
dent’s two speeches, particularly his 
brilliant closing speech last Saturday. 
It was a bravura performance which 
proved that the old boss had not lost 
his touch. At 79, President Tito is 
clearly alive and well and in control of 
his party. But he and his colleagues 
still face a host of unsolved economic 
problems. It is to the credit of Jugo¬ 
slavia’s leaders that they have so far 
resisted making any cheap inflationary 
gestures calculated to appease the 
grumblers. But more positive action is 
needed quickly if an economic crisis is 
to be avoided. 

Middle East _ 

Peace gets a habit 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

The aftermath of Mr Rogers’s mission 
has caught the Arabs in a sharpening 
contradiction between their ingrained 
belief that peace will never come and a 
day-to-day way of life which assumes 
that there will not be war again. The 
pessimism expressed in newspaper and 
radio comment is a carry-over from 


the belief that America will always 
support Israel and that Israel does not 
want peace. 

Proponents of this line can support 
their argument by pointing to the 
surprising fact that Israel is raising a 
succession of obstacles to the opening 
of the Suez canal. It is a fair argument 
that once the canal is opened the new 
situation would split Egypt from the 
eastern Arab front and effectively take 
it out of the Arah-Israeli conflict. On 
the other hand, the pessimists do not 
even want to guess at what President 
Sadat and Mr Sisco discussed for more 
than four hours after the latter’s return 
from Israel. It is understandable that 
after vears of disappointments it is 
difficult for Arab political analysts 
to realise fully that serious, substantive 
and detailed negotiations for a peace 
settlement are well under way. 

But in Cairo, Amman, Beirut and 
Damascus every day that passes adds 
to the inertial weight of habitude, 
of the daily round, which is wholly 
on the side of peace. It is because 
they did not recognise the importance 
of this factor that the Palestinian 
commandos who so frequently disrup¬ 
ted the pattern eventually lost the 
support of town dwellers in Jordan 
and Lebanon. It would be extremely 
difficult for President Sadat or King 
Hussein to take the initiative of 
wrenching their people out of their 
hardening acceptance of an undisturbed 
daily existence. 

If, on the basis of political attitudes, 
one can argue convincingly that time 
is not on the side of a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, one can argue even more 
convincingly that the basic pattern of 
daily life now makes time a factor for 
peace. This applies as much to Israel 
as to the Arabs. The Rogers mission, 
if it has done nothing else, has bought 
time for President Sadat—perhaps as 
much as three months—to see the 
area through the hot summer that is 
always supposed to be a particularly 
tense period though it is often the 
reverse. 

During the nine months of the cease¬ 
fire there has been a gentle, impercep¬ 
tible settling down in the Middle East. 
It is now almost true to say that the 
future possibilities are no longer three 
—war or peace or an uneasy truce— 
but only the latter two. One hears talk 
of hawks in Egypt with, impatient 
fingers on the trigger. This possibility 
is not taken too seriously by those who 
know the Egyptian national character. 
The hawk did figure prominently in 
the pharaonic bestiary : but that was 
a long while ago. 
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Future expansion rests on outstanding techniques. 
We at IHI are working on them today. 



The Idemitsu Kosan Co., Ltd.'s 240,000-kiloliter- 
per-year lube oil plant is a testimonial to the outstand¬ 
ing techniques of IHI. An international joint effort in 
construction. Combining the multi-talented techniques 
of Japan's IHI and Foster Wheeler Corporation and Gulf 
Research & Development Company, both of the United 
States. 


Our IHI Atomic know-how helps to generate electri¬ 
cal power. You see, we built the atomic pressure vessel 
for the number one unit (460,000kW) for an atomic 
power generation plant in Fukushima, Japan. As well 
as a pressure vessel and a containment vessel (see 
photo) for its number two unit (780,000kW). We are 
also working on two atomic pressure vessels for the 
United States. And we built the reactor containment 
vessel for Japan’s first atomic ship. Our IHI technology 
has put the "pow" into electrical power. 



TTTT Ithlkawallmo-Harlma Heavy Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 

■ ■ Cable Address "IHICO TOKYO" Telei TK 2232'IHICO) Tel Tokyo (270)9111 

JKk oflL aflk Jk LONDON OFFICE 69 70. Mark Lana. London. 1C 3. ENGLAND Tel. 01 481 1822. 01-481 1823 Tales. 24287, 27905 IHICO 1QNOON, Cable Address IHICO L0ND0NCC3 





AtTL2Q 

sixdaysaweek.we open 
the Arabian Gulf for business. 

That's when the Kuwait Airways Boeing 707 
320cjettakes off from London. 

And with it goes the exporter looking for 
a big new market. His target? 

The wealthy businessmen of the Gulf who 
enjoy an earning power greater than any 
American or European. 

They're ready to buy anything offered them 
from heavy machinery to vegetables. 

And Kuwait Airways gives you the chance to 
meet them. 

That's because KAC is Kuwait's national 
airline and it knows the Gulf best. It can give 
you valuable information about export 
opportunities and prospective customers. 

And that’s not all. 

You’ll like flying with Kuwait Airways. Its 
departure and arrival times are designed to suit 
you. And its in-flights hospitality Is second 
to none. 

KAC fly weekly Boeing 707 320c jet services to 
Kuwait, connecting with Abu Dhabi, Aden, 

Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 

Karachi, Bombay, Abadan and Teheran. 

Non-stop flight Friday-London to Kuwait. 
Non-stop flight Wednesday-Kuwait tp London. 

LONDON Phono No 01 499 7681 164 Piccadilly. london. W 1 
MANCHESTER Phone No 061-834 4161, 236 Royal Exchange 
Builrimq Mdiuhester 2 7DD 

PARIS Phono No 073 0800/0891/4157. 6 Rye de la Pa*. Pans 2h 
FRANK rURT' Phono No. 734074 G Trankfurt A M Baseler Strassw 3h 
ROME Phono No 483654, Vw San Nicola daTelentine, 79/80 
GENEVA Phono No 751555, 21 Rue Du Rhone. Geneva. 

ATHENS Phone No 237166 234147 1 7 Philhelion St . Athonu 
NEW YORK Phone No (212) 581 9760/3. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Muz/amne 50 New York. 10020 

Flying your way 

KAC 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 






Are You 
in the Picture? 

Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy? 

In less than one generation Japan 
has sprinted from a trailing position to 
become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest 
GNP in the Free World. But this is only 
the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most 
promising market, you will profit from 
the services of Fuji—Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 

It pays to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 

$ FUJI BANK 

C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 

Now York Agoncy: 

i 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005 

| DUasoldorf Branch: 

| Immermannstrasse 3, Dusseldorf 

| Calcutta Representative Office: 

17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 

Seoul Repreaentative Office: 

Samsung Bldg., Ulchi-Ro, Chung-ku, Seoul 

Loa Angelea Representative Office: 

Suite 1790, Crocker-Citizens Plaza, 611 West Sixth 

Street. Los Angeles, California 90017 

Djakarta Representative Office: 

Ground Floor, Kartika Plaza, DJL. M.H. Thamrin 10, 

Djakarta 
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Egypt 

A blessing or 
a curse 

The ecological ill-effects of the Aswan 
high dam have been reported in a 
number of western newspapers . The 
Economist on June 6 , ig 7 °> fated the 
harm the dam was causing to health 
and agriculture; and similar points 
were made in articles written early 
this year for several newspapers by an 
American journalist, Claire Sterling . 
The Egyptians contend that the dam's 
benefits in bringing electricity to the 
villages heavily outweigh the damag¬ 
ing side-effects. A correspondent, 
recently at Aswan , reports : 

In planning the high dam, the draw¬ 
backs were carefully calculated— 
even if they were given little 
publicity. They were expected to 
include evaporation and leakage from 
Lake Nasser, the loss of the rich Nile 
silt held 'back by the dam, an increase 
in the debilitating disease, bilharzia, 
in Upper Egypt and the loss of the 
sardine harvest near the Nile delta 
coast. All of these were foreseen and 
only the erosion of the banks of the 
Nile has turned out to be more serious 
than was expected. 

Lake Nasser is now about half filled 
and according to Mr Hilmi Said, the 
minister of power, who is now chiefly 
responsible for the dam, it will reach its 
full capacity in five or six years 1 time. 
Leakage and evaporation are causing 
the loss of about 10 million cubic 
metres a year out of the extra 
11,000 million cubic metres already 
being stored in the lake. But the water 
which leaks out through the Nubian 
sandstone into the western desert will 
not all be lost, since it will raise the 
water table in the New Valley. 

The Nile silt that is lost will have 
to be replaced by fertilisers. The cost 
of £300,000 to £400,000 a year will 
be partly offset by not having to dig 
the silt out of the irrigation canals. 
The sardine harvest is a real loss, but 
Lake Nasser itself is fast becoming a 
major source of fish. This year there 
was a catch of 3,500 tons but it is 
expected to reach 15,000 tons in a few 
years as the fishing fleet is expanded, 
and new equipment is provided. 

The increase in the scourge of 
bilharzia among the Saidis of Upper 
Egypt. who hitherto have been merci¬ 
fully free of it, is the most serious 
disadvantage of the dam. It has 
happened because the change from 
flood to perennial irrigation (which is 



normal in Lower Egypt) means that 
the parasitic cycle between the snail 
and human hosts is no longer broken. 
But the matter has to be seen in pro¬ 
portion. Some 60 to 70 per cent of 
the fellahin already suffer from the 
disease. An important step towards its 
control is the provision of dean drink¬ 
ing water 'to the villages, which is 
proceeding 9teadily. But the fellahin 
still bathe in the canals, and, although 
an east German medical team is 
believed to have a project for the rapid 
eradication of the disease, the real 
answer is social education. 

The benefits the dam has brought to 
Egypt may be more precisely estimated. 
Officially, Egypt’s national income has 
increased by £235 million through 
increased agricultural productivity, 
new land reclamation, flood control, 
improved Nile navigation and hydro¬ 
electric power. This may be over- 
optimistic but it could be of this order 
of magnitude. Already the average rice 
crop and exports have risen by over 
50 per cent and Egypt is now self- 
sufficient in maize. Tne change from 
flood to perennial irrigation means that 
two or three crops a year can now 
be gtrown on an extra million acres. 
The use of additional water has 
allowed the total cultivated area to be 
increased by about 10 per cent, 
although this is not yet in a state 
of full productivity. 

Two major benefits the dam will 
bring are still a long way from being 
realised. The first is die cultivation of 
new lands with water from Lake 
Nasser. This is still for the future, but 
the irrigation minister’s latest estimate 
is that it will be possible to fulfil all 
the irrigation requirements of Upper 
Egypt and still irrigate with water, 


brought by canal from the lake, 
a million acres of land reclaimed in 
the desert south of the New Valley. 

If these plans remain speculative for 
the time being, this is not true of the 
project to bring electricity from the 
high dam to 5,000 Egyptian villages 
within the next five years. About 
60 million of the 400 million roubles 
of Russian aid negotiated in March has 
been earmarked for this purpose. Only 
about a quarter of Egypt’s present 
potential capacity of electric power is 
now being used-—mainly because 
military expenditure has held up 
industrial development and because 
electricity is still expensive for the 
urban domestic consumer. However, 
the price wiil be kept low for industry 
and for the fellahin. 

The electrical revolution in the 
countryside could be of transcendent 
importance to Egypt. It should help to 
alleviate the still desperate problem of 
the rising birth rate: not so much 
because it will enable the villagers to 
sit up at night reading or watching 
television rather than procreating as 
because it will reduce the importance 
of manual labour—which still per¬ 
suades the fetlahin of the value of 
having large families. 

Persian Gulf _ 

Are we allies? 

One reason that compelled the 
Conservative Government to keep 
Labour’s commitment to get out of the 
Persian Gulf by the end of this year 
was the fear that if Britain stayed it 
might find itself in a military confron¬ 
tation with one of its stauncher allies. 
This embarrassment may yet come 
about. A warning signal came on May 
8th when Iran threatened to fire on 
Royal Air Force planes if they 
continued to fly low over Iranian naval 
vessels and the Iranian-claimed islands 
in the Gulf. The British have answered 
in placatory terms, denying any 
menacing intent and painting out that 
maritime reconnaissance by Shackleton 
aircraft serves interests shared by both 
Iran and Britain. Diplomacy, say the 
British, must settle the future of the 
three disputed islands, not threats. 

In the interests of diplomacy Sir 
William Luce, who is at present touring 
the Gulf region in an effort to iron out 
its innumerable problems, will be 
returning to Teheran, where he began 
his trip, at the end of the month. The 
British position is that Abu Musa 
belongs to Sharjah and the Tumbs 
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belong to Ras al-Khaimatv; the 
Iranians contend that the islands, whose 
total population is only a few hundred, 
are theirs. Britain hopes for some 
formula that will allow the Iranians 
to place military forces on the islands, 
which the Shah regards as strategically 
vital, while not pushing the issue of 
sovereignty to a point that outrages 
Arab pride. 

Logic favours some such formula. 
Iran, which is slowly getting on better 
terms with most of the Arab states, 
notably Egypt, has nothing to gain from 
a clash with Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
or an embittering of its relations with 
Iraq. The Shah bowed gracefully out 
of Iran's claim to Bahrain. But he is 
known to have his obsessions and the 
fear is that his claim to full sovereignty 
over these strategic dots may he one of 
them. 

The British might have been tempted 
to slip out of the area leaving this 
issue, among others, unsettled. But it 
looks as if the Shah has spiked that 
one. He has said that if the future of 
the islands remains unsettled, Iran will 
occupy them before the British with¬ 
draw. This suggests the daunting 
prospect of British troops in Sharjah 
glowering across the water at Iranian 
troops and flags on Abu Musa. So the 
best of British luck to Sir William Luce. 

Bengal 

Exodus 

PROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The exodus of east Bengali refugees 
which began as a trickle in mid-April 
is swelling into a torrent as the 
Pakistani army starts fanning out into 
the countryside. No firm figures are 
available because fleeing men, women 
and children have crossed over into 
India at countless points along the 
1,400-mile border. But the total may 
now be over 3 million. The population 
in reception camps run by the Indian 
government is near the million mark ; 
large numbers have taken shelter with 
friends, and others are homeless. 

A good many refugees have come 
away because; direct personal 
experience ■ Pakistani army’s 

ruthlessness, .flit fear is infectious, and 
the desertion of one village touches 
off flight t fjrom the next. Moslems are 
escaping./#> Jlliiia too but a sizeable 
proportion 4ft*flbe refugees are Hindiis 
who am' fedtog increasingly insecure 
iiii .feast Bengal. Religious parties like 
the?Jamaat-e-Islami and the Muslim 
League are coming to the fore there 
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dn response to the army's search for 
’local allies. And some West Pakistani 
newspapers have recently attempted to 
-blame Bengali Hindus for setting off 
the whole conflict by voting over¬ 
whelmingly for Sheikh Mujib in the 
December elections. They argue that 
Hindus should never have been given 
an equal franchise in an Islamic state. 

If too many Hindu refugees pour 
into West Bengal there will be a danger 
of local clashes between them and the 
Indian Moslems who dominate s6me 
border districts. But the Indian govern¬ 
ment is worried about the prospect of 
any kind of permanent addition to 
eastern India’s already large refugee 
population. Politicians fear the effects 
this might have on a state as fragile as 
West Bengal. The West Bengali 
government is already insisting on the 
dispersal of incoming refugees toother 
states, but Mrs Gandhi is loth/fo agree 
because the farther they are moved the 
more inclined they may be to stay put. 

The refugee migration may soon be 
swelled by food shortages, which are 
chronic in east Bengal between April 
and Octolier. Indian food stocks 
can cope with the immediate needs of 
the refugees but as weeks go by supple¬ 
mentary imports will be required (see 
page 72). Pakistan’s only response 
to the refugee problem is to deny that 
it exists. An official commentary this 
week described the refugees as “ Hindu 
fifth columnists ” and Indian “ infiltra¬ 
tors” who are setting up bases on the 
Indian side of the border to continue 
their attempt to dismember Pakistan. 

Hongkong and China _ 

Swimming season 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

This year’s first “ freedom swimmers ” 
are splashing the five?mile gauntlet 
from China to the shores of Hongkong. 
Last month more than 150 were 
detected on arrival, mainly city youths 
and students in revolt against the hard¬ 
ships of the village communes to which 
they had been sent. With this sort of 
start in April, a heavy increase 
is forecast over last year’s, estimated 
total of 10,000 escapers and the 11,000 
who got away in 1969. 

It is clear from the formal interro¬ 
gation of those who have already made 
the crossing that there is now bitter 
disillusionment among the redundant 
and troublesome city youths who have 
been systematically drafted to rural 
areas since the cultural revolution. 
Most of them have been informed that 
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They survived the currents 


their period of apprenticeship in the 
communes is to he permanent. So the 
penalty of ten years’ “ reform ” in a 
labour camp is no deterrent to 
attempted escape. Resentment is par¬ 
ticularly strong among former Red 
Guards, now four to five years older, 
who are brooding over the contrast 
between their plight and the favoured 
treatment of luckier contemporaries 
who remain in the cities because they 
have family or other ties with the new 
ruling military class. 

Refugees are quietly permitted to 
remain in Hongkong but the Portu¬ 
guese authorities in Macao are still 
committed to arrest and return them. 
No one knows how many escapers 
reach Macao and are dutifully 
handed over to the frontier guards, but 
for one week in April there were four 
communist gunboats instead of one at 
the approaches to the tiny settlement. 
The new arrivals in Hongkong report 
that cadres in the coastal areas are now 
warning commune families that giving 
aid to those who flee, or even failing to 
report suspicions of intended escapes, 
will draw a ten-year term in a labour 
camp. 

The favoured escape routes into 
Hongkong are still by sea. Swimmers 
generally come from the west, braving 
currents which drown many of them 
and oyster beds which gash most. Junks 
and sampans, usually with families, 
make the break from the east. Only tho 
most desperate try to beat China’s army 
guards and dogs and then break 
through Hongkong’s 12-foot barbed 
wire fence, which runs the full length 

Continued on page 48 
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Quarterly Economic Reviews 


The Economist Intelligence Unit is pleased to announce 
that with effect from April 1971, its Quarterly Economic 
Reviews will appear in a new and distinctive format. 

Following the recent successful introduction of eight 
new QERs - bringing the total of completely separate 
Reviews to 70-the E1U now introduces a number of 


changes aimed at improving the presentation of its quarterly 
material. The changes are all specifically designed to 
improve ease of reference and to assist subscribers to 
assimilate essential information as rapidly as possible. 

The new-format QERs continue to be published at 
the present price. 


ORDER FORM 

(Please place a X in the box provided) 
Serial numbers and titles of reviews published 


O 55. Algeria 

O 64. The Arabian Peninsula: 

Sheikhdoms and Republics 

CD I. Argentina 

CD 2. Australia. Papua, New Guinea 

G 3. Austria 

G 4. Belgium, Luxemburg 

G 5. Brazil 

G 11. Canada 

G 13. Central America: 

Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, 

Costa Rica. Panama 

G 12. Ceylon 

G 14. Chile 

G 15. China. Hong Kong, North 
Korea 

G 16. Colombia, Ecuador 

G 58. Congo, Rwanda, Burundi 

G 17. Cuba, Dominican Republic, 

Haiti. Puerto Rico 

G 51. Czechoslovakia. Hungary 

G 18. Denmark, Iceland 

G 20. Egypt (U.A.R.), Sudan 

G 22. Finland 

G 62. Former French Equatorial Africa. 
Cameroun, Malagasy Republic 

G 52. Former French 
West Africa. Togo 


G 23. France 

G 49. Germany (Federal Republic) 

G 9 Ghana. Sierra Leone. Gambia. 
Liberia 

G 24. Greece 

G 25. India. Nepal 

G 66. Indochina: 

Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia 

G 26. Indonesia 
G 37. Iran 
G 53. Iraq 
Q 21. Ireland 
G 27. Israel 
G 28. Italy 

G 29. Japan, South Korea 


G 8. Kenya, Uganda, Ethiopia. 
Somalia 1 

G 60. Libya, Tunisia, Malta 

G 30. Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei 

Q 31. Mexico 

G 65. Morocco 

G 32. Netherlands 

G 33. New Zealand. Fui 

G 59. Nigeria 

G 34. Norway 

G 68. Oil in the Far East and 
Australasia 

G 70. Oil in Latin America and 
the Caribbean 

G 56. Oil in the Middle East 
G 69. Oil in North America 


••••••• •••••• ••«*•• 

G 35'. Pakistan, Afghanistan 
G 36. Peru, Bolivia 
G 38. Philippines, Taiwan 
G 19. Poland. East Germany 

G 39. Portugal and Overseas 
Provinces 

G 7. Rhodesia. Malawi 

G 63. Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania 

G 61. Saudi Arabia, Jordan 

G 44. Southern Africa: 

Republic of South Africa. 
South West Africa. 

Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland 

G 40. Spain 

G 41. Sweden 

G 42. Switzerland 

G 54. Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus 

G 67. Tanzania, Zambia 

G 10. Thailand. Burma 

G 43. Turkey 

G 45. United Kingdom 

G 46. Uruguay, Paraguay 

G 47. U.S.A. 

G 48. U.S.S.R. 

G 57. Venezuela 

G 6. The West Indies, 

British Honduras, Bahamas, 
Bermuda. Guyana 

G 50. Yugoslavia 


Name of subscriber 


Address for publications 


Please send to any of the seven addresses below 


The annual subscription to one review (4 issues and an annual supplement) is £10 (US $28). 
Airmail postage £1.25 (US S3) extra. 

Discounts are offered to subscribers to more than five reviews (up to 40 per cent for all 70). 
Further details from: Subscription Department. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


Spencer House. 27 St James's Place, London SWI 


633 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 
Pasco de la Reforma. 116-801. lyicxico 6 DF 
137 Avenue Louise. Brussels 1050 



309 Surrey House, 35 Rissik Street, Johannesburg 
14th Floor, MSA Building, Robinson Road, Singapore 
37 Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000 
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Tomorrow, he 
may be part 
of our r 
worldwide 
family. 

Serving you. 


Today the globe. To be held. And 
turned. And pondered upon. 
Tomorrow the world. To be 
travelled. And understood. And 
improved. 

The marketing operation of the 
Esso Chemical worldwide family of 
chemical companies extends to more 
than 100 countries around the world. 
Affiliate offices located in each 
country are manned by technically 
trained personnel ready to meet our 
customers’ specific needs from 
strategically placed warehouses. 

Our marketing operation uti¬ 
lizes fleets of tankers, barges, 
and trucks to move the 
chemical family’s products 
to you. These include olefins, 
aromatics, chemical inter¬ 
mediates, chemical raw ma¬ 
terials, solvents, plastics, 
elastomers, hydrocarbon 
resins, protective coatings, 
and additives for fuels 
and lubricants. 

To keep these facilities 
serving you well will take 
more and mo»e people 
.around the world. People 
with an interest in the world 
of today—and tomorrow. 



CHEMICALS 
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Mir 


Houston Paris non-stop 

“This Air France route hia be 
a year. It saves me time, <rid^Ld 
stops along the way. I trav^e_ 

Air France both to and frdfigpUatofi; 
satisfied: the personnel 
and the food was excellent, 

I have five grandchildren KT; 
They and their mother are sup© 
to come to see me in Geneva tnis 
They will come and go the sam 
As for me 

and I shall continue to fly 


>.m .. 


5 tiros 




* 


come and go the samg^tjgflr V . •* 

, I take the plane onc^'-a^Si^tfcir*vjca.troji, 
11 continue to fly Air- France. ’* • . • 


Madame Rende Voluter, M.D. 

196 Rue de Florissant, Geneva 
interviewed at Orly on December 10, 1970 
Air France flight 066 from Houston in transit 
for Air France flight 670 to Geneva. 


le bon voyage 
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Up and down the Autobahns, Germans 
go driving. 

In and out of the showrooms, Germans 
go looking. 

As you’d expect from people who make 
one of the world’s most successful insects, 
they like cars. 

And we've got 15 million of them 
reading our magazine. 

So we’re rather surprised that while 
Renault and Ford are in, and Dafs are 


blooming in Hor Zu, Triumph and Minis 
are not. We think, for instance, lhat theie 
ought to be much about ADO 28 (instead of 
nothing) in our pages 

We’re Geimany’s leading magazine, 
a kind of combination of Woman and 
TV Times. 

So we think you ought 
to get started. 

Rover, wheie are 
you roving ? 

Germany’s leading magazine 















We buna many kinds of plants any-'' 
where on earth One recent project 
was practically in our own back yard 
— n plant dedicated late last year by 
the Institute of Gas Technology in 
Chicago 

This is a $7 million pilot plant 
utilizing the IGT Hygas' process to 
convert coal into a pipe-line quality 
natural gas equivalent without releas¬ 
ing air-polluting sulfur It was engi¬ 
neered and constructed by Procon. 

Procon is always looking foi new 
fields to conquoi. And our ingenuity 
and versatility welcome the challenge 
We're geaied to handle your full range 
of requirements, from feasibility stud¬ 
ies through start-up. including design, 
engineering, piocurement. and assis- 


'“t^rtceTiTTTnahcing. 1 fWugbrfOur world¬ 
wide network of affiliated companies, 
we provide total services at minimum 
cost 

Whether you're considering a 
refinery in Thailand, a petrochemical 
plant in Brazil, or a pharmaceutical 
plant in the United States, let us tackle 
it The tougher the job, the better 

Contact Procon Incorporated. 1111 
Mt Prospect Road. Des Plaines. Ill 
(50016. USA. or any of Prooon's of¬ 
fices throughout the world In Europe, 
contact Procon (Great Britain) Limited 
(London), Procofrance S A (Paris), 
Proeospain SA (Madrid) or Procon 
Nederland NV (Rotterdam) 



New IGT Hygas 1 process 
pilot plant in Chicago 


Across town or across the ocean, 
Procon tackles the tough ones. 
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VWecaJlit 
Sunshine City 

(because of the business climate) 

CWMBRAN (pronounced Coom-brarn) is unique in all Britain. 
Here is no regional experiment in industrial redevelopment, but a 
thriving prosperous area about two and a quarter miles square, set 
amid some of the loveliest scenery in Britain. But Cwmbran is 
purpose-planned and built to attract and retain skilled labour by 
the sheer quality of its amenities. 

And it works. Already four of our factories fly The Queen's 
Award to Industry. Cwmbran's population has soared in two 
decades from 12,000 to over 46,000--and it is still growing. The 
new town is now the sixth largest town in Wales, with every 
resource, every service, and every amenity that industry needs. 

EXCELLENT LABOUR 

Labour is plentiful. C wmbran's amenities and thriving mdustiies 
attract the young, the skilled and the ambitious from a wide area; and 
out own schools now pi ovule nearly 1000 well-educated school leavers 
every veai. 

MODERN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 

( wmbran Development ( orporation has fully serviced sites available 
immediately, and leasehold factories from 5000 to 20,000 sq ft ready for 
early occupation. The Corporation will design and build, lease or 
provide purchase facilities for factories of any si/e. Government 
building grants are available Office space is available, too. About 
20,000 sq ft m the new I own Centre will be ready soon, and a new 
block of about 80,000 sq ft is planned. 

100% HOUSING 

I he ( orpoialion will piovidc housing lor your entne labour force, and 
rents are minimal. For example, a 3-bedroom house with full central 
healing lets m Cwmbian for about £4.50 per week including rates’ I lie- 
key men who come with you wall he housed immediately, and modern, 
centrally heated housing will be provided for all employees of new 
industry within weeks of ai rival. 

FAST EFFICIENT TRANSPORT 

C wmbran is at the huh of a new' motorway system that links every 
factory with Birmingham and the North Midlands by M50 and M5, 
and with Bristol and the South as far as London by M4 and the new 
Severn Bridge. All South Wales is readily accessible via the new New¬ 
port By-Pass - and importers and exporters are served by the model msed 
cks of Newport, Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot and Swansea, 
l-md out more about the opportunities for your industry in Cwmbran, 
where people w'ork better and live better. No one who comes here ever 
wants to leave. And we really welcome you and help you. 


Please write, phone or call today. 

Ask for the General Manager, Mr. J. E. McComb. 



BUSINESS COMES TO LIFE IN 

Cwmbran 

- Garden City of Wales 


It could pay 
handsomely 
to switch now 
to Key Funds 


New, smaller funds often do better. 

Invest now in Key Funds and take aJxantugc 
of Merchant bank Investment Management. 

The Key Capital Fund. 

Objective: long term growth iff capital. 
Launched: 4th December 1970 at S0p. 

Price 11th Mav: b9. c ip - a gain ol nearly 19" (1 . 

The Key Income Fund. 

Objective: above average income with some 
growth of capital. 

Launched: 4th March 1971 at SOp. 

Price 11th May: S8.7p with a gross estimated 
starting yield of 6y°,'. 

For details, phone OLPOb 7070,’ask 
your stockbroker or post the coupon. 
Minimum investment 1,000 shares. A Share 
Hxchangc Scheme is available. 

Kev Fund Managers Li mired is an 
associated company of Merchant Bankers, 
Kevser Ullmann Limited. 



To: Key Fund Managers Limited, 
1, Angel Court, London E.C.2. 

Fleetse send me full details of 

Key ('affittil Fund ■ Key Income Fund 

Name 

Address 


~l 


Cwmbran Development Corporation, Victoria Street, Cwmbran, 
Monmouthshire NP4 3XJ. Telephone: Cwmbran 2191 


L 
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Continue d from page 40 
of the 17 -mHe iand frontier. 

A new variety of illegal refugee is 
the recent expatriate Chinese who 
lands openly iri Macao from the south¬ 
east Asian war ureas hut then pays to 
he smuggled into Hongkong by 
“snake’' boat. More than 1,000 
Chinese arrived in Macao last yeai, 
chiefly from Laos and Cambodia, and 
it is assumed that the great majority 
are bent on getting into Hongkong. 
The cost of the bo-mile venture ranges 
from for a “hard seat" to £100 

for a “ soft seat." I he haul-seat 
traveller in an overloaded sampan is 
ad\iscd to fairs a life-belt or .1 motor 
tv re. 

Australia 

Making the right 
faces 

FROM OUR CANBIRHA CORRESPONDENT 

\lr William McMahon has now had 
two mouths as Australia’s prime 
mnistei, in succession to Mr John 
(an ton, ami people are beginning to 
compare the two men's st\lfs and 
speculate ulxinl whether Mr McMahon 
will be able* to win the coming election, 
which his predecessor was widek 
expe< ted to lose. The differences are 
mosth personal, since Mr McMahon 
has mheiited Mr (melon's ministry 
almost unchanged except foi the 
depaitme of Mr Malcolm Fraser, the 
minister whose dissidencc precipitated 
Mr (iorton’s downfall, and the appoint¬ 
ment of some minor figure.^. 

()ue is tempted to sav that the 
biggest difference is that, while Mi 
Coiton rnrek took pains to keep m 
with his colleagues, Mr McMahon 
wants in please e\er\hod\ The new 
man deals out more compliments, 
favours negotiation in place of confron¬ 
tation and talks to more people before 
making up his mind. Some of Mr 
Horton’s projects are being pursued 
with less enthusiasm That applies to 
the advancement of the Australian 
aborigines ; to Mr Gorton’s policy of 
cracking the financial whip over the 
heads of the state governments ; to his 
opposition to foreign takeovers of 
Australian businesses ; and to his efforts 
to bring m cheaper health services for 
families. Mr McMahon is also thought 
to be more hawkish than Mr Horton 
about south-east Asia. 

Mr Horton\s policies added up to a 
kind of intermittent radicalism. No one 
knew which interests would suffer next. 
Mr McMahon looks as if he will tread 


more lightly. 'Though he has insisted 
that he will press on with the help 
to the aljorigines, he has provided more 
money for the states than Mr Hoiton 
probably would have, and the big 
foreign investors have been breath¬ 
ing more easiK. In the other- spheres, 
Mr McMahon is carrying on with 
the Horton policies where they 
already have the force of law—as in 
the case of medical benefits. 

Ihe thioo great traditional interest- 
groups m Australia arc the unions, 
the farmers and the manufacturers. 
Mi (iorton had His ups and downs with 
all of them. Mr McMahon seems out 
to get them all on his side. The unions 
have been mollified by the fact that 
the government has not been making 
ferocious noises about the non-pa\- 
inent of fines levied on them by the 
arbitration couit. The farmers are to 
get more assistance. 'The manufacturers, 
liowexer, will not get as much as the\ 
got when the strongly protectionist ex- 
minister of track' and industry Sir 
John McEwen, dealt with cverv attempt 
to lower tariffs as a case of high 
treason. 

The election, probably next year, ma\ 
depend on something as marginal as 
whether Mr McMahon 01 Mr Whitlam, 
the Labor party leader, looks more 
conviru mg on television to that 
relatively small part of the electorate 
—petit-bourgeois in character, though 
not always in income —that decide-; 
\ 11 st 1 alian elections. Mi McMahon’s 
handicap is the inheritance of a 
government m office for nearly 22 
years It has bored a great mam 
people, before (‘lection da\ he has 
to diow either that his own admini¬ 
stration represents a fresh and cogent 
view, or that hk opponents are more 
horrific than they seem just now. He 
is highly intelligent and he works hard. 
His strength is that he has the support 
of most of the press, and ian probably 
rely on a united party, at least until 
after the election. His parts colleagues 
know that he may be their last hope. 

New Zealand 

The minority— 
at present 

DY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

“ People of Maori descent are a 
minority today : they will not fie so in 
centuries to come.” The writer of a 
recent article in an Auckland daily was 
not referring to the discrepancy in 
birth rates between New Zealand’s two 
communities, or to the recent years 



Making another kind of face 


of Polynesian immigration and net 
European emigration, but to the con¬ 
tinuing hooiu in intermarriage. Only 
ft per cent of the population is officialk 
reckoned as Maori. But it is estimated 
that, though only a fifth of those 
classified as Maori are of pure Pok - 
nesiati descent, a fifth of all Pukehu 
(white) brides are now marrying 
Maoris. The proportion of supposed 
Pakehas who aie in fart of part Maori 
origin is growing. In many eases it 
seems that the question whether you 
are a Maori depends mainly on 
whether you feel like one. 

Unfortunately, a 1 t h o u g li race 
relations in New Zealand an* enviabk 
good by most other countries' 
standards, feeling like a Maori is still 
apt to coincide with feeling under¬ 
privileged. Although most Maoris, like 
most Pakehas, are now townsfolk, 
although they are found in many pro¬ 
fessions and are not without political 
influence, their average incomes are 
lower and their infant mortality rates 
higher than those of their compatriots. 

In principle they enjoy fully equal 
opportunity in education, and are 
further aided by a special fund ; in 
practice they still tend to drop out 
early from a school system that makes 
few concessions to their difficulty in 
equalling other pupils’ command of 
English. Few reach university. I'he 
language problem is also seen as a 
cause of their high accident rate in 
places like meat works that employ 
many Maoris but display warning signs 
only in English. At the New Zealand 
Race Relations Council's recent second 
annual conference, one of the demands 
voiced was that accused persons should 
be entitled to lie told in their own 
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language about their legal rights. 

In some ways things have been going 
better recently for the remaining rural 
Maoris than for the newly urbanised 
ones. Although the law that restricts 
sales of Maori land to whites was 
relaxed in 1967 in a way that has 
caused some disquiet, much has been 
done to bring Maori communities into 
profitable large-scale farming by the 
organising of “ incorporations,” and 
other Maori landowners have benefited 
from the new mineral and forestry 
developments (the Taharoa ironsands, 
for instance, are Maori-owned). But in 
the cities, where the arrival of about 
1,000 immigrants a year from other 
Pacific islands has added to the pres¬ 
sures, outbreaks of gang warfare have 
revealed the disruptive effects of 
removal from the traditional patterns 
of tribal society. 

These years of rapid change have 
produced something like a resurgence 
of organised Maori nationalism. At the 
fringe, this has led to protest demon¬ 
strations like those that marked Feb¬ 
ruary’s annual celebration at Waitangi 
of the signing there of the treaty from 
which New Zealand dates its formal 
history as a British settlement. Some 
Maori groups have demanded the 
belated “ ratification ” of this treaty, 
primarily with a view to claiming com¬ 
pensation for lost lands which, they 
argue, the Waitangi terms should have 
preserved for them. Some even talk 
of “ secession.” But the main weight 
of Maori pressure seems to be directed 
towards getting a fairer deal in the new 
urban economy. 

The occupants of the four Maori 
seats (out of 84) in parliament are 
firmly attached to the Lalxmr party. 
This bond has been tightened by a 
feeling that the present National party 
government has shown insufficient con¬ 
cern about Maori sensibilities. The 
Labour party, on the other hand, has 
now elected as its vice-president a 
Maori with a distinguished military 
and diplomatic record, Colonel Charles 
Bennett. 

But there is no move yet to get rid 
of the separate Maori constituencies. 

Nowhere .Jfofj Maoris a local 

majority,j^UgHpte apart from the 
question ^B^race prejudice, another 
factor that^may reduce the chances of 
Maori candidates is that their habit 
of courteous understatement is not 
well suited to the hustings. Indeed, a 
visitor may come away wondering if it 
is Maori influence that has given New 
Zealanders in general the soft-spoken 
ways that particularly impress their 
Australian neighbours. 


Mo&mbiqtie 

Whodunit 


A Portuguese tanker; the Angoche y was 
discovered at the end of last month, 
off the shore of Mozambique, aban¬ 
doned and ablaze. What has happened 
to the crew of 23 is still a mystery. 
But, a s in the best detective novels, 
in the absence of any hard evidence 
speculation has turned to the possible 
motives. Those who stand to gain most 
from the destruction of the fuel 
oil the Angoche was carrying are of 
course the African guerrillas fighting 
for control of Mozambique. 

But Frelimo, the guerrilla group 
based in Tanzania that has been 
accused by the Portuguese press, has 
not got the fast gunboats that would 
have been needed for the attack. Nor 
could the tiny Chinese and west 
German gunboats which make up the 
Tanzanian navy have made the 800- 
mile return trip to and from the place 
the tanker was found. The Frelimo 
guerrillas say that the exploit is more 
likely to be the work of Armed Revolu¬ 
tionary Action, a home-grown Portu¬ 
guese group which blew up 17 planes 
outside Lisbon in March, and may 
have had friends on the Angoche . 

But it is possible that Frelimo cap¬ 
tured the crew if they managed to get 
to a part of the Mozambique coast 
under its control, and that they may 
have been taken to Tanzania. At any 
rate, the Portuguese government seems 
to be working on this assumption. 
There are even dire rumours in Lisbon 
of plans for military reprisals. But this 
is probably just wild talk. There was 
talk of a strike against Zambia earlier 
this year, when the Zambians were 
accused of kidnapping five Portuguese ; 
but nothing has come of it yet. 


South Africa __ 

Vorster's half of 
the dialogue 

FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 

Anyone listening to the voices eman¬ 
ating from Abidjan and Pretoria over 
the past fortnight could only conclude 
that the proposed dialogue between 
the two capitals is going to be con¬ 
ducted in two entirely different 
languages. When the president of the 
Ivory' Coast, Mr Houphouet-Boigny, 
was announcing that he was ready to 
open the dialogue “ with the aim of 
finding a remedy for the sickness of 


apartheid,” the government’s mouth¬ 
pieces in South Africa were bailing die 
move as a breakthrough for its ideas. 

Although the South African prime 
minister, Mr Vorster, was cautious, 
his party’s newspapers were ‘ unreser¬ 
vedly jubilant. The reaction inf South 
Africa generally has made it quite dear 
why Mr Vorster wants to talk to 
African leaders. First, he wants 
to give the outside world the 
impression that he is not racially 
prejudiced by showing that he 
is willing to sit down and talk with a 
black man on equal terms. Second, 
he wants to give the impression that 
apartheid is at last winning acceptance 
or ait least tolerance even from those 
who were its most vehement critics. 
Third, he hopes to persuade these 
black leaders that separate development 
is a fair solution to South Africa’s race 
problem. Lastly, he is not averse to 
the thought that, by dividing black 
Africans over the one issue on which 
they have previously been able to unite, 
he might be able to deal a fatal blow 
to the Oiganisation of African Unity 
and the guerrillas it supports. 

Mr Vorster has also announced that 
President Banda of Malawi will be 
making a state visit some time this 
year. And Madagascar is sending 
an unnamed minister to South Africa 
on an unspecified date. It is just 
possible that Mr Vorster may be think¬ 
ing in terms of a general get-together 
in Pretoria to which Lesotho’s Chief 
Leabua Jonathan and Swaziland’s 
Prince Makhosini Dlarnini might also 
come. Such a mini-summit might make 
precisely the kind of impact he wants. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review Service 
Every Quarter. 70 reviewe cover 160 countries 

Second quarter reviews in the following 
series have been published this week 1 

West Indies. Bahamas. 

British Honduras. Bermuda. Guyana 

Belgium. Luxemburg 

Brazil 

Uruguay. Paraguay 
Poland. East Germany 
with Annual Supplement 

Oil in Latin America and the Caribbean 
with Annual Supplement 

An annual subscription to one review 
(4 issues end an Annuel Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). Air mail postage extra. Single 
copies £3 (US$9)-each. Annual Supplement 
£3 (US$9) each. Details from the 
Subscription Dept. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 

London SW1A 1NT 

Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 22 

6&3 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 

Tel. 212 687-6850 
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We opened for business on I* 1 July 1970, following 
the merger of four eminent banks in North Germany. 

We have since become one of the leading banks in 
Western Germany .We are a versatile bank whose activities 
cover the whole range of banking. So versatile in fact, 
that we are sure to be able to help you with your problem. 


Our progress up to 31" December 1970: 


Total trading volume approx. 

Total balance approx. 

Total loans approx. 

B6ok credit to clients approx. 
Accounts payable to customers approx. 

Savings deposits over 

Debt securities issued over 


23 thou’mill. DM 
17 thou’mill. DM 
12 thou'mill. DM 
10 thou’mill. DM 
4thou’mill. DM 
1 thou'mill. DM 
6 thou'mill. DM 


Capital and reserves 


approx. 500 mill. DM 


Norddeutsche Landesbank 

Glrozentrale 

Hannover—Braunschweig 
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Bn law rE Europe 


Europe's farms: the 
community centrepiece 


Britain accepted Europe’s common 
agricultural policy (Gap) at the outset 
of the Brussels negotiations nearly a 
year ago, provided only that satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements could he made for 
the traditional exports to Britain of 
New Zealand butter and Common¬ 
wealth sugar. Critics, including even 
pro-marketeers on the Labour party 
front bench, say that we should never 
have accepted this expensive farm 
policy without a fight. The Labour 
government itself accepted the Cap in 
principle in 1967 and was ready to do 
the same again if it had not lost the 
election just before the current negoti¬ 
ations started. 

Cap’s often-forgotten aim is to run 
down the excessive number of ageing, 
inefficient small fanners in Europe 
without the sort of hardship caused in 
England by the enclosure movement 
two centuries ago. Unfortunately its 
method of doing this is protectionist. 
And its technique of uniform, high 
support prices is constantly on the verge 
of collapse either under 'the weight of 
periodic crop surpluses or when cur¬ 
rency crises like last week’s lead to 
changes of parity inside the Six. 

For Britain, acceptance of this Euro¬ 
pean effort to solve its farm problem 


is the price of joining. The Cap is 
expensive, taking 90 per cent of the 
community’s present budget. Britain’s 
contribution will be the second largest 
after Germany’s. And because Britain’s 
few, relatively efficient farmers will get 
little back from Brussels, Britain’s net 
contribution will be much the largest. 
By the end of the 1970s Britain may 
be paying £300 million a year into the 
farm fund. 

But Britain’s big food import market 
is the dowry it will bring to the surplus- 
producing Six. For the community’s 
farm policy is the opposite of Britain’s 
•traditional policy of buying food in the 
world’s cheapest markets and paying 
direct subsidies to home farmers to keep 
them in business. Europe feeds itself 
but at prices far higher than those in 
the rest of the world. Last year, for 
example, barley fetched $95 a ton in 
the EEC against the world price of 
$55> soft wheat- $106 against $70. 
These prices are artificial. They are 
set in Brussels once a year and sup¬ 
ported at the cost of $2.5 billion a year. 
The result is that any farmer in Europe 
gets more or less the same price for his 
produce. However, since neither nature 
nor farmers are the same through¬ 
out the Six, the farm policy often fails 



Milking the community's budget 


in the field where it succeeds in the 
bureaucracy. 

Britain is only 55 per cent self- 
sufficient in food. Its present imports 
cost £1,860 million a year. Once a 
member of the community, Britain will 
buy more in Europe, especially from 
Fratice. The price of what Britain buys 
outside the community will also go up, 
because the Cap imposes variable 
levies on outside food imports so that 
community producers can compete. 
Over the course of a five-year transi¬ 
tional period, Britain’s food import bill 
will therefore rise. But no one can say 
by how much. Home production will 
rise, and consumption of some items 
will fall. For instance there are signs 
of a switch in Europe from expensive 
French feed-grains to soya beans and 
cake from America not covered bv the 
Cap. A big British import item, lamb 
and mutton, is also not yet in the Cap 
though France keeps trying to get a 
“sheepmeat” policy introduced. 


Hard on the 
housewife 


The housewife (or her husband) will 
foot the bill. Common market entry, 
said the government white paper a 
year ago, will add between 18 and 26 
per cent to the cost of food. Labour 
anti-marketeers point out that the 
burden will be felt most heavily by the 
poorer paid. 

But the figures are not as bad as 
they seem. They would add at most 
5 per cent to the cost of living, or 
only 1 per cent a year spread over 
the transition. This compares with 
Britain’s current rate of 9 per cent 
inflation a year. The chart shows that 
food prices have been rising far faster 
in Britain than in the EEC, particu¬ 
larly since devaluation in . 1967. For 
although five years ago farm prices 
in the community were set at exces¬ 
sively high levels these have been 
whittled down by inflation. They were 
allowed to move up only marginally 
this year after three years of stagnation. 
With every year that European farming 
become^ more efficient, the price of 
food as a raw material progressively 
falls; in real, though not money, tenns. 
If Britain were to adopt the Kaldor 
approach, stay putside foe common 
market and devalue periodically, then 
Britain’s food prices could outstrip the 
community’s anyway inside a decade. 

' Britain’s retailing and distribution of 
food is so much more efficient than 
Europe’s that not aill the difference in 
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farm prices will work through to the 
consumer anyway. Whether Britain 
gets into Europe or not, Mr Heath 
already means to shift the burden of 
supporting British farmers from the 
Treasury on to the housewife. Food 
imported into Britain now no longer 
comes in duty-free but pays a levy 
which in turn gives the farmer his 
artificially high price. Because of this 
new 'levy system food prices are going 
up regardless. 

An unsolved question is whether 
higher prices will persuade the average 
Briton to eat less. He already has an 
average intake of 3,150 calories a day; 
200 more than the wealthier Gentian. 
But the French and Germans eat just 
as much butter (8.7 kilos per person 
a year) although it costs almost twice 
as much. Some food, notably fruit, will 
fall considerably in price. Most farmers 
welcome 'the idea of Britain joining 
the common market. The housewife's 
worry is for them a blessing. Higher 
EEC prices for wheat, barley, butter 
and beef will more than offset the loss 
of deficiency payments. This is bound 
to raise British farm output, probably 
by more than the Government itself 
expects. This will swell Europe’s surplus, 
but lessen the cost to the balance of 
payments. 

Brinish fanners are well placed to 
take advantage of the community 
system. Because all British production 
will be bought at the market place 
and none of it will end up as surplus, 
British farmers will get die top Euro¬ 
pean prices. There will be no need 
for intervention buying from the com¬ 
mission at lower prices. The EEC policy 
is geared to give a reasonable (living to 
inefficient smallholders. As the most 
efficient in Europe, Britain’s farmers 
will make excellent profits (as do many 
of the big European farmers) from 
their large landholdings and economic 
use of tractors and fertilisers. The 
average size of a British farm is 84 
acres, three times that of the Six ; and 
the number of holdings over 1,000 
acres is well in excess of anything in 
the community. The price of farmland 
—the farmer’s main asset—might rise 
by as much ais 25 per cent after entry. 
But the threat of European land 
speculators moving in is small in 
Britain, though both the Irish and 
Norwegians are worried. 

The common market will give 
farmers and their workers a political 


This is the fourth in a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
about British entry into the common 
market. 



importance that they do not now have 
in Britain because they are such a small 
fraction (under 4 per cent) of the 
population and have stolid voting 
habits. In Europe, where 10 per cent 
of people are still on the land, farmers 
have become a potent pressure group. 
But national fanning policy will still 
play a strong part. Although all subsi¬ 
dies that give a direct competitive edge 
will have to go, Britain will still be 
able to support marketing organisations 
and advisory groups and give financial 
encouragements to those who want to 
modernise. 


And some farmers 

Some farmers are bound to suffer by 
entry into the EEC, notably horti- 
culturalists. Britain grows £225 million 
worth of fruit, flowers and vegetables 
a year. There is no common price 
policy for these products, and competi¬ 
tion from the Dutch (masters of the 
greenhouse) and the Italians (who have 
the sun) will cut into home markets. 
This is why prices will come down. 
None the less it is not the end, as often 
suggested, for British horticulture. 
Southern Italy is 1,000 miles away: a 
long way to transport a lettuce. Most 
local markets will barely feel the 
changeover. 

Worst hit will be the fruit farmer. 
At the moment the market is protected 
from Europe by quotas. When these 
come off fruit farmers will find it hard 
to compete. Only the Cox’s apples will 
withstand Europe’s superior produce 
and might even do well in exporting. 

Britain’s 15,000 hill farms survive 
on £30 million of direct subsidies a 
year. These will have to stop on entry. 
But half of the country’s sheep arc 
reared on the hills and it is socially 
desirable to have outlying areas farmed 


and populated even if the farms are 
not efficient. So some solution must be 
found after entry; it is j a problem 
shared with others, especially Norway 
where hill fanners are the majority. 

Much the same fears have been 
expressed by Britain’s offshore fisher¬ 
men. At the moment the fishing 
grounds up to 12 miles off the 
coast are protected from foreign 
trawlers, but under the common 
fisheries policy all members of the com¬ 
munity have free access to each other’s 
waters. The Norwegians, who worked 
so hard to get a 12-mile limit in 1964, 
regard this as unfair since their waters 
are richer than those of the Six. So 
does Britain. But only one-third of 
Britain’s catch is made in protected 
waters and only the shellfish haul, 
worth some £6 million, is likely to 
suffer. As with the hill farmers, there 
is plenty of scope within the commu¬ 
nity for devising safeguards and excep¬ 
tions. The French, for instance, are 
allowed to maintain a three-mile fishing 
limit by the policy. 

Britain, as the largest contributor to 
the farm finance fund, will, once the 
transition period is over, have its 
chances to bend the Cap towards its 
own interest. In this it would have the 
support of Germany and Itafly, both 
net contributors to the fund. 

By 1978 the policy will be more 
flexible since surpluses will have been 
reduced ; the number of farmers in 
Europe is likely to have decreased very 
sharply. The “ butter mountain ” is 
already dissolving because Europeans 
do not like to work the seven-day week 
of the dairy farmer. Within the various 
versions of the Mansholt plan, Britain 
should support the versions that pension 
old farmers off the land ; the versions 
that artificially subsidise more efficient 
farming could start the surplus growing 
again. 
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All of these Debentures hatoe been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$200,000,000 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

7V&% Debentures Due 2001 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 


MORGAN STANLEY A CO. 

Incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB A CO. 


DILLON, READ A CO. INC. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Incorporated 


BLYTH A CO., INC. 


DREXEL FIRESTONE 

Incorporated 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES A CO. 

Incorporated 


HORN BLOWER & WEEKS-HEMPHILL, NOYES 
LOEB, RHOADES A CO. 

STONE A WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
WHITE, WELD A CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
SALOMON BROTHERS 
duPONT GLORE FORGAN STAATS 

Incorporated 

HALSEY, STUART A CO. INC. 
LAZARD FRERES A CO. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON A CURTIS 

Incorporated 


WERTHEIM A CO. 


BACHEACO. 

Incorporated 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES, MORTON A CO. 

Incorporate^ 


DEAN WITTER A CO. 

Incorporated 

REYNOLDS A CO. 


May 11,1971, 
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Things get rough in Brownsville 


One law for the poor 

Washington , DC 


The few amenities of life in Browns¬ 
ville, a desolate part of New York 
City, were further diminished last week 
by two days of extensive arson, looting, 
barricades and street fighting. Although 
the detail of what happened was, as 
usual, obscure, the cause was clear 
enough. For some weeks the commu¬ 
nity council and other Brownsville 
groups had been petitioning the New 
York State legislature to rescind the 
cuts in the state budget made at the 
expense of New York City, and 
particularly of the urban poor. Tn6re 
was no response and after a time the 
protesting groups began to hold street 
demonstrations. 

Most of the inhabitants of Browns¬ 
ville are either black or Puerto Rican, 
the majority of the adults are unem¬ 
ployed and about four families out of 


five live wholly or partly on public 
assistance. In all, New York City has 
1,175,000 people on its welfare rolls 
and depends on the state and federal 
governments for much of the money 
to keep them. When Governor Rocke¬ 
feller presented his budget proposals in 
February he expected a rise of 40 per 
cent in the cost of welfare to the state, 
out of which 7.2 per cent was to cover 
the increase in the cost of living. 

But the proposals ran into trouble 
and the legislators, complaining that 
the poor were being pampered and the 
state ruiined, started to make cuts. In 
an effort to rescue the budget Governor 
Rockefeller revised his public assistance 
programmes severely. For instance, he 
now proposes to cut the basic standard 
for a family of four from $4,000 a 
year to $2,400. Many people will be 


exempt from this rough treatment; 
even so, the poor will have to bear the 
rise in the cost of living. 

None of this excuses lawless 
behaviour, but there are voices to point 
out that the rowdy youths who did 
most of the rioting are not alone in 
breaking the law. One of Mr Rocke¬ 
feller’s proposals, to impose a residency 
requirement (so that new arrivals from 
the South would be refused any wel¬ 
fare payment at all for a year), has 
already been found unlawful in another 
context by the Supreme Court. That 
poor black people move from one state 
to another for the sake of the welfare 
payments is a belief which is widely 
held, but it is totally unsupported by 
the statistics which social workers 
gather so diligently. Residency require¬ 
ments are a device, one of many, by 
which state and local authorities keep 
people off the welfare rolls. Suits are 
already being brought to challenge the 
New York proposal in the courts and 
it can be doubted whether it will ever 
be thoroughly enforced. 

The cost of public assistance in vari¬ 
ous forms to federal, state and local 
governments rose threefold between 
i960 and 1970, when it was about 
$13 billion. Yet that decade saw a 
decline in the number of poor people 
as officially defined. What happened 
was that the belief spread that poor 
people were actually entitled to public 
help and that a state or local govern¬ 
ment in aiding them, was not 
exercising its discretion but fulfilling 
an obligation under law. President 
Johnson’s last Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, made this the 
government’s official doctrine. 

His Republican successor accepted 
the doctrine. Plainly right as it is, 
however, its financial implications are 
terrifying, since there are more than 
twice as many people in the United 
States who arc officially classified as 
poor as there are people on welfare. 
Now that many of the poor have heard 
that public assistance is supposed to 
be their right the number of applicants 
will certainly climb further. To make 
matters worse, the Bureau of the 
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Census has disclosed that aftefr a long 
decline the number of poor people.is 
on the rise again. Because of the pre¬ 
vailing unemployment the figure went 
up by 5.1 per cent between the end of 
1969 and the end of 1970, when it 
reached 25.5 million or 13 per cent of 
the population. By the official standard 
for 1970, a family of four was poor 
if it had less than $3,944 a year. Many, 
of course, have very much less. The 
treatment that these people get from 
the welfare authorities varies grossly 
between one state and another. 

One purpose of President Nixon’s 
scheme for reforming the welfare sys¬ 
tem is to reduce these inequalities. In 
increasing the federal government’s 
contribution to the support of welfare 
recipients he would also make that 
contribution uniform : only the states’ 
contributions would remain in their 
discretion and therefore unequal. 
Congress has been slow to enact this 
reform, but the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
has at last agreed on a version which 
the President can accept. The House 
is likely to pass it ; what will happen 
in the Senate nobody knows. At all 
events, the new version provides a 
federal contribution of $2,400 a year 
for a family of four without other 
means, a substantial improvement in 
Washington’s assistance to the states. 

The family standard in the latest 
version of Mr Nixon’s scheme is the 
same as the one which Mr Rockefeller 
adopted in the proposals which helped 
to drive the population of Brownsville 
to revolt last week. It would make a 
perceptible improvement in the lot of 
an indigent family in Alabama or some 
other poor state. But to a similar family 
in a rich state, like New York or 
California, where levels of assistance 
are high, the federal payment would 
mean an intolerable increase in hard¬ 
ship if the state government were to 
make that payment an excuse to dis¬ 
continue its own contribution. That 
a rich state would do such a thing 
would have seemed implausible two 
years ago. But since Mr Nixon’s reform 
was drafted the financial difficulties of 
the states and cities have worsened, 
while middle-class opinion has, or 
seems to have, grown more hostile to 
the poor and their problems. 

In California, Governor Reagan, 
facing perfectly genuine budgetary 
difficulties, chose (in March to meet 
them by making cuts in,the state wel¬ 
fare pgj0£ramxne which flout the 
requirements of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 


Washington in the most obvious and 
open manner possible. The department 
and its head, Mr Elliot Richardson, 
saw nothing for it but to prepare to 
cut off federal welfare payments to 
California as a means of bringing the 
state government into line. There was, 
however, a difficulty : Mr Reagan is 
popular with the Republican right 
wing and the White House staff fears 
that he may make difficulties for Mr 
Nixon’s renomination as the presiden¬ 
tial candidate next year. 

To the general amazement Mr Nixon 
was heard at Williamsburg last month 
saying that he “ wanted to commend ” 


the two principal rebels against the 
federal government’s welfare policy, 
Governor Rockefeller and Governor 
Reagan, for their efforts “ to bring some 
order” into the chaos. The speech 
followed a meeting with Governor 
Reagan at which, to use Mr Nixon's 
own words, he and his assistants 
“ discovered that the California plan 
can be implemented in major details 
without being in violation of, or con- 
tary to, the requirements of federal 
laiw.” He left Mr Richardson, an en¬ 
lightened and serious man, the embar¬ 
rassing task of explaining how this 
could be done. 


All aboard conscription 


In the Senate the bill to extend con¬ 
scription, without which it will end 
abruptly on June 30th, is the battlefield 
chosen by the critics of the war in 
Indochina for their main effort. But 
Senator Mansfield has nipped in first 
with an amendment to cut American 
forces in Europe in half by the end 
of the year. The currency crisis, which 
is due in large part to the outflow of 
dollars to maintain American troops 
overseas, has inspired him to revive 
a demand which has long been close 
to his heart. He is presenting it this 
time as an amendment to a bill which 
Congress must pass and which the 
President would find it hard to veto, 
rather than as a purely advisory 
resolution as in the past. 

The growing impatience both with 
the Defence Department’s extravagant 
use of manpower and with the Euro¬ 
peans’ refusal to bear more of the 
cost of a force which is designed for 
their own reassurance has brought Mr 
Mansfield more sympathisers. Even the 
Administration, which opposes any 
interference with thf President’s 
power to deploy troops, would be 
happy with a resolution calling on it 
to work for a reduction in the number 
of troops in Europe. That is what it is 
doing already. But if the Mansfield 
amendment were to become law, it 
would whip the cards out of the hands 
of the American negotiators who hope 
to persuade the Soviet Union to agree 
to a mutual withdrawal of troops in 
Europe. 

The Administration is trying to 
block the Mansfield move by backing 
les& -objectionable substitutes. Should 
the amendment go through, the Presi¬ 
dent will look to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to resist it. The House has 
given him exactly what he wants on 



Mansfield waits for his chance 


conscription, apart from nearly tripling 
a proposed increase in servicemen’s pay. 
Only if the House gave way on the 
Mansfield amendment would Mr 
Nixon face the question of vetoing the 
entire bill and trusting to Congress to 
give him an acceptable substitute. 

Queueing up behind Mr Mansfield 
are the doves. The most extreme, 
Senator Gravel of Alaska, wants to 
end the war immediately by talking 
conscription to death. There are 
Senators Hatfield and McGovern, with 
their amendment to end the war by the 
end of 1971 ; Senators Cooper and 
Church, with a less drastic formula; 
Senators who want to extend conscrip¬ 
tion for only one year instead of the 
two years which the House authorised. 
The White House may be most alarmed 
by this proposal, which was defeated 
in the House by only two votes. 
Enemies of the war feel that it would 
put them in a strong position to call 
the tune next spring if by then Presi¬ 
dent Nixon had not committed himself 
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The firstlOOyears 


It all began in Los Angeles, 

1871, with a small office and $3,000. 
As California expanded so did we. 

Now, in terms of population, 
California is the largest state in 
the USA. And Security Pacific Bank 
is the second largest in California^ 
Indeed, with 415 branches 
in California, Security Pacific 



Bank has one of the two largest 
branch systems in the USA. 

Our clients now include more 
than 90 of the top 100 corporations 
in the USA, and our assets have 
just passed the 8 billion dollar mark. 
A pretty good way to end the 
first hundred years. And start 
the next. 


SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


London, Brussels, Paris, Los Angeles, Sen Francisco, San Diego, Mexico City, Tokyo, Hong Kong. And Security Pacific International Bank, New York. 
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Banc a d America e dTtalia 

S.p.A.-Registered Office: Via Manzoni 5, MILAN 


At the Annual General Meeting of 29th April, 1971, the balance sheet as at 31st December, 
1970, was adopted. 

The balance sheet figures and the Directors’ report bear witness to the continuity of develop¬ 
ment from the preceding years, marked by: 

• SUSTAINED PROGRESS IN DEPOSITS AND INVESTMENTS. 

Summary of the last five years 

Growth of deposits: 134% 

Growth of total assets: 126% 

• A WIDER FIELD OF ACTIVITY and ever more widespread links in Italy and abroad 
through participations in banks, medium-term credit institutions and finance houses and 
by means of new forms of co-operation in order to strengthen the bank’s position in the 
various markets. 


• A GROWING RANGE OF OPERATIONS AND SERVICES to meet the increasing 
credit needs of manufacturers, traders and the “family” sector, as shown inter alia by the 
dynamic progress of certain services launched in Italy for the first times recently by 
BANCA D’AMERICA D D’lTALlA: 


‘PRESTITEMPO” 


‘BANKAMERICACARD’ 


personal loans to accord with the concept of the bank pro¬ 
pounded by A. P. Giannini, as it has evolved in the course of 
time: Everybody’s bank. 

The most widely distributed bank credit card in the world, 
extended to Italy in 1969: a combined means of payment and 
credit, an acceptable method of purchasing without cash or 
cheques and “planning” family expenditure. 


• A BANK FOR EVERYBODY, FOR EVERY NEED, WHICH PROVIDES ASSISTANCE 
EXTENDING FROM ITALY TO THE MOST DISTANT MARKETS. 


• A POLICY LOOKING TOWARDS THE FUTURE IN A WORLD OF CONTINUOUS 
PROGRESS. 


Capital 

Reserves 

Net profit for the year 
Deposits 

Investments (loans to customers, credits to banks, securities) 


2,600,000,000 

6,600,000,000 

1,475,140,682 

896,333,667,846 

709,101.013.393 


itnuiifti 
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firmly to a date for full withdrawal 
of American forces from Indochina. 
But could Congress bring itself to 
extend conscription with an election 
only a fpw months off ? 

There are some curious alliances, 
such as that between Senator Hatfield 
and Senator Goldwater, a hawk who 
detests conscription. What seems plain 
is that conscription is on its last legs, 
unless a real emergency arises, no 
matter how deep the doubts and fears 
about an army of volunteers. It is a 
sign of the times when a conservative 
hawk like Senator Stennis proposes 
legislation to prevent the waging of 
future wars without the consent of 
Congress. 


Criminal questions 

In the least controversial of many 
judicial decisions on the treatment of 
dissenters last week, a New York judge 
gave prison sentences to five people 
who pleaded guilty to conspiring to 
bomb a bank in New York City in 
December. 11 Their political beliefs in 
no way mitigate the enormity of the 
crime,” said the judge, dismissing the 
defence lawyers plea that the conspira¬ 
tors had been careful to avoid injuring 
people when they tried to blow up 
.several public buildings in New York. 
The defendants (one of whom was sent 
for psychiatric examination) did not 
deny the charge. That would have been 
difficult for three of them were driven 
to the bank in the early hours of the 
morning last December by an under¬ 
cover agent who had infiltrated their 
group (alleged to have been connected 
to the radical Weathermen organisa¬ 
tion) and they had been arrested in 
the act of placing containers of petrol 
and benzine outside the building. 

Miss Leslie Bacon, a blonde 19-year- 
old whom the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation arrested in Washington, 
DC, at the end of last month as a 
material witness in the bombing of the 
Capitol on March ist, has admitted 
to taking part in the early discussions 
of the plans for bombing the New 
York bank. That admission was the 
first public hint that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation had a genuine reason 
for pouncing on Miss Bacon in her 
young people’s commune in a run-down 
part of Washington, DC. But it did 
nothing to explain why the FBI shipped 
the girl across the country to Seattle, 
a city which apparently she had visited 
only once before in her life—for an 
hour. There Miss Bacon was questioned, 
by federal prosecutors before a grand 
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Bacon leaves the grand jury 


jury for several consecutive days, 
sometimes for nearly eight hours at a 
time. It is too soon to know whether 
Miss Bacon, a Roman Catholic who 
has been active in peace groups, will 
emerge as an innocent martyr to the 
FBI’s determination to solve the Capitol 
bombing or as a committed revolu¬ 
tionary. None the less, there are many 
who have been disturbed by the 
government’s transporting of a young 
women from one side of the country 
to the other without having made any 
charges against her. 

But the legal questions most debated 
at the moment concern the handling 
of the more than 10,000 people arrested 
in droves last week during the Mayday 
demonstrations which were intended to 
bring to a halt the operation of the 
federal government. Thousands were 
taken into custody on no charges at all. 
Several angry anti-war Congressmen 
are complaining that the constitutional 
rights to free assembly were violated 
and some of the judges who handled 
the subsequent cases were highly critical 
of the tactics used by the police and 
the Department of Justice. But 
Washingtonians are divided ; they did 
not like having their city disrupted 
and they admired the physical restraint 
shown by the police. President Nixon 
and the Attorney General, Mr John 
Mitchell, both pronounced themselves 
pleased and did not seem worried about 
the mass arrests. If such massive civil 
disobedience were tried again, the 
President said, it would be met in the 
same way. 
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Treasury's week 

New York 

When late last month Mr Paul Volcker, 
the Under Secretary of the Treasury 
for Monetary Affairs, announced the 
terms of a forthcoming routine govern¬ 
ment refinancing operation, he exuded 
the quiet confidence that was to be 
expected in the circumstances. To 
replace nearly $6 billion in publicly- 
held Treasury notes, maturing on May 
15 th, he offered investors the choice of 
a new 15-month issue of notes bearing 
a coupon of 5 per cent or an existing 
3^-year note yielding 5.88 per cent. 
Government bond dealers were clearly 
pleased that the Treasury had decided 
not to put a longer-term issue on the 
already tight capital market. Mr 
Volcker, reflecting that feeling, pre¬ 
dicted coolly that the refunding would 
probably sustain an attrition rate of 
only about 10 per cent; that is, he 
expected that holders of only about 
$600 million worth of the notes would 
permit them to mature and would have 
to be repaid with cash. 

The Under Secretary gave his views 
on April 28th, a Wednesday. The 
deadline for accepting subscriptions for 
the new notes was the following Wed¬ 
nesday, May 5th. In between those two 
dates, of course, the lid blew off the 
international monetary world. The 
turmoil in Europe pushed interest 
rates sharply upward in the United 
States with the result that a return in 
the neighbourhood of 5 to 6 per cent 
on new Treasury notes no longer 
appeared attractive to the market. So 
over $ 1.8 billion of the new notes went 
unclaimed. To meet the modest earlier 
projection the Treasury had been pre¬ 
pared simply to dip into its workaday 
bank deposits to tide it over until the 
next scheduled government borrowing 
several weeks later. As matters turned 
out, however, it faced having to find, 
immediately a rather awesome sum of 
cash to take up the unrefunded notes. 

Displaying fancy footwork not 
normally associated with the govern¬ 
ment's financial manoeuvring the 
Treasury side-stepped the situation. It 
moved late last week to sell special 
dollar securities to the German Bundes¬ 
bank and other European central banks 
and so obtained the needed $1.8 billion 
to pay off the maturing notes. But 
there is no way to tell whether 
the Treasury has saved the situation 
for long. The special securities mature 
in 90 days and may be tendered by 
the foreign central banks for redemp¬ 
tion on as little as two days* notice. 
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Unbrotherly city 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The convention that primary election 
campaigns are fought out with the 
gloves on, as between men of one 
party who will soon be needing one 
another’s support or friendship, does 
not apply among Democrats in Phila¬ 
delphia. When they choose their 
candidates for office, charges of 
hypocrisy, lying, brutality, laziness and 
incompetence are common coin. The 
adherents of Congressman William 
Green, who is seeking the Democratic 
nomination for mayor in next week’s 
primary, talk openly of secession 
should the contest be won by the other 
principal contender, Mr Frank Rizzo, 
the city’s former police chief who 
resigned to run for mayor. A third 
candidate, Mr Hardy Williams, accuses 
Mr Green of being the source of a 
rumour that he, Mr Williams, is being 
paid by the former police chief to seek 
the nomination so that black votes can 
be diverted from Mr Green. Insulting 
both his opponents impartially, Mr 
Williams, who is black, rejected the 
imputation that he would take money 
from a man who personally beat black 
schoolchildren. This was last weekend 
and just at that moment the Democra¬ 
tic Governor of Pennsylvania took a 
hand, stepping into the arena as a 
supporter of Mr Green although he 
had often declared his firm refusal to 
support any candidate. 

Philadelphia, in short, is still itself. 
The Democrats have governed the city 
for two decades now and their rule, 
growing riper with the years without 
getting better, rests on the solid foun¬ 
dation of patronage and payrolls. The 
Democratic mayor, Mr James Tate, 
known as the plumber’s friend for the 
excellence of his relations with the 
building trade unions, is obliged to 
retire after eight years in charge. At 
times he had to fight the “ official ” 
Democrats in the city but he beat 
them and now he controls the party. 

Congressman Green he regards as 
an ingrate. Mr Green’s father was a 
Congressman too and the party’s 
chairman in the city. When the late 
Congressman died in 1964 the son 
went to Washington, aged 25, in his 
father’s place. Eventually he got to be 
party chairman in Philadelphia as well, 
all with the encouragement and sup¬ 
port of Majfor Tate. But they parted 
company in 1968, when the young Mr 
Green opposed the Vietnam war and 
supported Mr r Rol>ert Kennedy against 



Rizzo (left) reports on a raid 


Senator Humphrey, Mayor Tate’s 
choice for the presidential nomination. 

Naturally Mr Tate did not want 
Mr Green to take his place in the 
mayoral seat after that. Much abused 
by his enemies, the outgoing mayor is 
still the traditional big-city Democratic 
leader with the traditional feeling for 
familiar people and contempt of 
unfamiliar ideas. He commands the 
attachment of a multitude of small 
public servants concerned about keep¬ 
ing their jobs. It was Mr Tate who 
encouraged his police chief, Mr Rizzo, 
to plunge into politics and run for 
mayor with the support of the official 
Democratic party in the city. 

As a police chief Mr Rizzo is celebra¬ 
ted throughout the United States : tall, 
broad, solid, muscular, unbreakable, 
a strong man of simple values in a 
society that iis disturbed and perplexed. 
Philadelphia, the fourth largest of 
American cities, can claim to be the 
only big city that has not had really 
large-scale riots. But the distinction is 
a somewhat ambiguous one, since in 
fact it suffers as badly as any-other 
from the general, piecemeal decline of 
public order and decay of public ser¬ 
vices. Yet the original capital of the 
republic retains a cultivated, enlight¬ 
ened civic spirit and is one of the 
few remaining big American cities 
where urban life as it is known in 
Europe can still be lived. 

The election issues are homely and 
are mostly interrelated. Safe streets 
come first: next, the state of the 
schools, with drugs and gangs playing 
a part in each. The incompetence of 
the courts, pollution and the flight of 
industry and employment from the city 
all get discussed. Mr Green talks about 


national and international issues ; Mr 
Rizzo avoids them and sticks to things 
close to home. His hope of election 
rests on the appeal of a simple code 
and on the small man’s longing for law 
and order. While a good many will 
certainly vote for him as a man who 
will keep the Negroes in their place, 
he also expects a fair slice of the black 
vote, since black people probably 
suffer most from lawlessness. 

Liberal Democrats in Philadelphia 
and outside believe that Mr Rizzo’s 
election would be a disaster and Mr 
Green is getting a good deal of support 
from Democrats in national politics 
who speak at his meetings and help 
him to raise funds. Should Mr Rizzo 
win the nomination there could be a 
flight of liberals in the autumn elec¬ 
tions to his Republican opponent, who 
will be Mr Thacher Longstreth, a 
moderate, amiable man. Alternatively, 
the Democratic chairman of the city 
council, Mr D’Ortona, might run as 
an independent and draw Democratic 
votes away from Mr Rizzo. Thus the 
Republicans see in Mr Rizzo’* nomi¬ 
nation their best chance, if a slim one, 
of recovering control of the city which 
they lost 20 years ago. 


Serious for steel 


The steel industry dropped the other 
shoe last week : prices of sheets are to 
go up by the same 6.5 per cent by 
which structural steel rose earlier in 
the year. The price freeze of 1970 is 
over and so far so good ; there have 
been no objections from Washington, 
although the Secretary of the Treasury 
thought that the industry and its 
workers ought to consider whether they 
were pricing themselves out of the 
world market. The real test will come 
if hints of a second round of price 
increases, after a settlement has been 
reached with the steelworkers’ union, 
are borne out by events. The Adminis¬ 
tration can hint too: that if prices 
rise again, it might break off negotia¬ 
tions with other countries for extension 
of “ voluntary ” quotas on steel im¬ 
ports, which expire this year. 

At the moment steel is being turned 
out in record amounts as users build 
up their stocks. But after July 31st, 
when contracts expire, this feast will 
turn into a famine if there is a strike 
and demand will drop sharply even if 
one is avoided. Steelmakers are already 
pointing out that last year was a bad 
o a ne. Demand was weakened by 
retrenchments in capital spending, in 
military procurement and in purchases 
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of cars and appliances. After paytnent 
of taxes, the profits of iron and steel 
manufacturers were under $700 
million, a fall of over 40 per cent from 
the levels of 1969 and 1968. Rising 
costs, they argue, have already eaten 
up the increase in revenues from last 
week’s higher prices. If the union wins 
a fat settlement, profits after the pay¬ 
ment of taxes could virtually disappear. 

That a settlement with the union 
will be costly now seems inevitable. 
Recently it won a wage increase of 
31 per cent over three years from the 
can manufacturers, plus a pledge of 
compensation for any rise in the cost 
of living. At the time the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers found 
this settlement to be plainly 
inflationary. But the Administration 
now seems resigned to the fact that the 
union cannot be expected to settle for 
less in steel. Its members feel that 
they have been left behind the band 
and militance is on the increase. 

One demand to which the men 
attach great importance is recovery of 
a cost of living provision ; they used 
to have one but they traded it away in 
1959- Some of the Administration's 
economists are arguing that the 
industry would be wise to agree ,• they 
reason that, with inflation coming 
under control, such a concession might 
prove cheap, particularly if accom¬ 
panied by changes in work rules which 
improved productivity. The argument 
would be more convincing if the index 
of industrial wholesale prices had not 
shot up sharply in April. 


Abortive confusion 

Abortion presents a good example of 
the fact, unappreciated abroad, that 
American law differs from state to 
state. The Supreme Court has upheld 
the fairly conservative abortion law 
of the District of Columbia, which 
forbids abortions except by doctors 
acting <to preserve the mother’s life or 
health. The court’s ruling means that 
it is'constitutional for the capital city 
to have a law banning abortion on 
demand. A doctor is liable to prosecu¬ 
tion if he performs an abortion simply 
because a pregnant woman requests it ; 
there must be medical reasons, which 
can include the woman’s mental health, 
before the operation can be done 
legally. But that ambiguous wording— 
and the court’s stipulation that the 
burden of proving that the doctor had 
no medical grounds for terminating a 
pregnancy rests with the prosecution— 
leave the district’s doctors fairly free. 

Yet the first citizen of Washington, 


DC, does not approve of abortion even 
under such restrictions. President 
Nixon has declared that “abortion is 
an unacceptable form of population 
control,” one that does not square 
with his personal belief in the 
sanctity of human life. Putting his 
weight behind his words, Mr Nixon 
directed military hospitals not to follow 
liberal new practices as regards abor¬ 
tion but rather to conform with the 
laws of the states in which they are 
located. About half of the states per¬ 
mit legal abortion only when a 
pregnancy would cause death or grave 
physical harm to the mother. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, Senator Edmund Muslrie, 
Democratic presidential aspirant and 
Roman Catholic, revealed (on the 
David Frost Show) that his qualms 
about abortion concerned those done 
after a pregnancy was six weeks old. 

New York has for the moment the 


most liberal abortion larw in the coun¬ 
try. About 100,000 abortions have 
been performed there since the new 
law was passed last summer, after a 
bitter and emotional debate in the 
State Legislature. Some New Yorkers 
are unhappy to hear their state des¬ 
cribed as the abortion capital of the 
nation and there has been a crack¬ 
down on some clinics which advertised 
their services. But Governor Rocke¬ 
feller has said that he will veto any 
attempt—and strong attempts are 
being made—to change the law. 

The big drama over legal abortion 
will, however, take place in the 
Supreme Court in its term beginning in 
the autumn. It has agreed to consider 
the constitutional, or perhaps cosmic, 
question of whether various state laws 
against abortion violate a woman’s 
rights to privacy and individual free¬ 
dom. 


Farm fair—or unfair? 

The briefings and banquetings for 60 He had preceded the festivities, 

farmers and their wives in Washington with a message asking Congress for more 

last week, and! the agricultural show on aid for farmers. This would take the 

the White House lawn, with machinery form of encouragement for agricultural 
and livestock (and technical demon- exports, extra loans, more help for farm 

•strations—of cockroaches mating, for improvements, additional research. But 

example) were billed as a salute to the Mr Nixon did not offer, and is unlikely 

farmers whose productivity has made ever to offer, the only thing that would 
America the best-fed country in the really make him popular with the 

world and who arc pushing up their average farmer—higher subsidies. The 
exports at a time when some other prices that farmers received went down 

industries are ceasing to be competitive in April, the prices that they paid went 

abroad. But to most people the tribute, up; this years crops arc threatened by 

offered by President Nixon himself, drought and a possible recurrence of the 

looked like an advance payment for blight that cut last year’s maize crop so 

votes that he wants in the 1972 presi- drasticajly. In the mid-west, at least, 

dential election and that he would not farmers are in a mood to demonstrate 

get if that election were held today. rather than to celebrate. 



A prime steer comes to caN on the President 
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Bank Mees & Hope NV 

ranks amongst the most important banks 

in the Netherlands. 


/ What V? 

/ does that \ 

mean to you? 


Bank Mees & Hope NV with total assets of Dfl. 2500 
millions has establishments, affiliates and representative 

a of world trade and industry . They 
d services in the field of information 
ablishing a business in the Netherlands 
ion Market countries, and in financing 
immodity trade . Bank Mees <& Hope NV 
zed in leasing and solving hire - 
}blems. 

! ill-service capabilities in 
Pelzerstrasse, 2 and in our 
tative offices in Toronto, 44, King Street West; 
f ork, 63, Wall Street ; Rio de Janeiro, 
ida Nilo Peganha 50, Grupo 1501, corner 
nida Rio Branca and Djakarta, Hotel Indonesia . 
tr affiliation with Morgan Guaranty 
rust Company, the Hong-Kong Bank Group, 

Neue Bank A.G. Zurich, a.o. provides full- 
service banking coverage in ail parts of the world . 
If that doesn’t mean anything to you. 


jbmhP 


BankMees & Hope nv 

Head Offices: Amsterdam, 548, Herengracht, phone 020*213213, 
telex 11424; cable address MEESB-NL 
Rotterdam, 10, Blaak, phone 010-111040, 
telex 21231; cable address MEESB-NL 
Main branch: The Hague, 13, Kneuterdijk, phone 070-924031, 
telex 32378; cable address MEESB-NL 
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How 


MAIBL 

can help with 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Midland and International 

Banks Limited is a British bank formed to conduct 

international financial operations. 

It is wholly owned by: 

Midland Bank 
Toronto-Dominion Bank 
Standard Bank 

Commercial Bank of Australia 

The member banks have assets totalling more than £6,200,000,000 
and over 6,000 branches throughout the world. 

I MAIBL will consider term loan proposals in sterling or currency relating 
to capital development projects in any part of the world, 

I MAIBL can give help to medium or large companies needing finance for exports, 

I MAIBL accepts substantial deposits in sterling and other currencies 
at competitive rates of interest and for all periods, 

I MAIBL issues Sterling Certificates of Deposit and London U.S. dollar 
Certificates of Deposit. 

Enquiries are welcome at: 

26 Throgmorton Street, London, EC2N 2AH 
Telephone: 01-588 0271 Telex No. 88S435 
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IMPROVES + WE CAN HELP FURTHER PROGRESS 



Britain's economic stability is greatly 
improved, and further progress will 
come partly through the knowledge of 
foreign markets. It is vital to know these 
markets in great detail, and we do. 
The Hongkong Bank Group has a finger 
on the economic pulse m dozens of 
potential markets. With offices through¬ 
out Europe, North America, Australia 
and the Middle and Far East, we can do 
a great deal to help overseas visitors. 
We have published a series of booklets, 
each dealing with a separate country, 
and each examining likely influences 
on trade and investment. 


We now invite you to write for any 
of the booklets you require. 

Our address is below. 



Thailand • East Malaysia/Sabah and Sarawak 
Japan • Singapore Mauritius • The Philippines 
West Malaysia • HongKong • Indonesia 
Brunei ■ Ceylon • India 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 


9 Criwohueh Stmt London EC3V ODU 
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lost in KUWAIT CITY 


Sotohelp you find yourway about, here's 
a map of Kuwait City. 

And to help you even further. The 
National Bank of Kuwait provides the 
mostttfficient commercial intelligence 
service In the Arabian Peninsula. 

They make sure that their clients never 
go wrong - consult the local bank with the 
largest published assets -The bank with a 
network of branches to serve you 
anywhere in Kuwait - they wouldn't want 
you tp lose your way. 

The National Bank 
of Kuwait SAK 

Capital and Raaarves: K.D. 18,829,742/- 
Total Assets: K.D. 32S.733.631/- (1 K.D. - £1.167) 

Head Office: P.O. Box 96, Kuwait Telephone 22011 (20 lines) 

Telex: National KWT043 Telegrams; National Kuwait 

A$soci*to k United Bank of Kuwait, tendon The National Bank of Dubai, Dubai 




HEAD OFFICE 
# BRANCHES 


Rif Bank, S.A.L, Beirut 



N M Rothschild 

« 

& Sons Limited 
Merchant Bankers 

New Court 

St. Swithin’s Lane 

London €C4P 4DU 
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Our London 
people bring you 
"Custom Talored" 
banking 
in Canada 



For Canadian business information and banking 
services tailored exactly to your needs, come to 
the bank where people make the difference. 

Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
peoplefamiliar with every aspect of Canadian 
business. Dealing through them is yourfastest 
and most efficient method of achieving your 
business objectives in Canada. 

They will put you face-to-face with Canadian 
businessmen—provide you with the latest data on 
b usi ness opportu n i ti es i n Canada, taxes, f orei g h 
exchange and trade. 


Your“Custom Tailored" banking service begins at: 

62 Cornhltl, London EC3. Phone: 01-283 0011 
or at our West End Branch: 

103 Mount Street, London W1. Phone: 01-490 4261 
Askfor one of our Business Development Representatives. 
Over 725 branches across Canada. 

Incorporated in Canada with limited liability. 


Toronto Dominion bank 

when people make the difference 



The 

more-money 

system. 


The More-Money System is the name given to 
the various methods of investing in the Leeds 
Permanent Building Society - one of the 
'Big Five'. 

Since 30th September, 1970. total assets have 
increased to £600m.-an increase of £45m. 


Your money could grow with the l eeds Permanent, too. 
Whether for the accumulation of personal savings, 
or to provide a factor of liquid security for larger 
investors. I eeds Permanent Paid Up Shares are an 
ideal 'Safety-first' investment Sums of fl up to £10,000 
(maximum) may be invested, and a husband and wife 
may each have £10.000 in separate accounts, or 
£20.000 in a joint account You can add to or with¬ 
draw from your account us you wish. The rate of 
interest on Paid Up Shares is b% per annum with 
Income Tax paid by the Society (equals over 8% if you 
pay Income Tax) Accounts may be opened personally 
or by post through any office of the Society 
(see telephone directory for the nearest branch) 


.Leeds 4 
Permcment 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

One of the 'BIG FIVE' 


Member of the Building Societies Association 
Assets now exceed £600.000.000 Reserves exceed f24.500.000 
Shares and Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


HEAD OFFICE: 

Permanent House, The Headrow, Leeds LSI INS. 
Tel: Leeds 38181 

LONDON OFFICES. 

121A Regent St.. W.l. Tel 01-437 9102/3/4/5 
159 Fenchureh St.. E.C.3. Tel: 01 -626 0116/e 
2 Wood St. Cheapside. E.C.2. Tel: 01 -606 3353/4 
50 High Holborn. W.C.1. Tel: 01 -242 2021/2 
84 Kensington High St.. W.8. Tel: 01 -937 3466/7 
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INTERNATIONAL 

INVESTMENT 

BANKERS 


White, Weld & Co. Limited 


P. & 0. Building, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

AN ASSOCIATE OF WHITE, WELD & CO. 

NEW YORK PARIS ZURICH CARACAS GENEVA HONG KONG MONTEVIDEO MONTREAL 


Above all, our role is to advise you on any commercial 
or financial matter, whether in Belgium or abroad 


BANQUE LAMBERT 

AVENUE MARNIX 24 
B-1050 BRUSSELS 


and its affiliated banks 


BANQUE LAMBERT-LUXEMBQJLIRG, SJK. 


BANQUE LAMBERT (SUISSE) S.A. 
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International Merchant and Investment Bankers 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg 8- Co. Limited 

120 Cheapside. London EC2V 6DS 

Telephone 01 - 588 4000 

J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation 

57 Broadway. New York 
10015 

Telephone (212) 269-6500 


Group companies. 
Affiliates and Representative 
offices in: 

Argentina. Australia. 

The Bahamas. 

Bermuda. Brazil, 

France, Germany, Hong Kong. 
Republic of Ireland, 
Lebanon, 

Spain and 
Switzerland. 
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The Barclays Group 
is more than 
agroupof banks. 

Of course banking is the centre of it: Barclays 
at home and overseas has the free world’s largest 
branch banking network. 

But the Group and its associated companies 
provide a unique range of other services. Including 

Barclays Bank (London and International) 

Limited, dealing in Kuro currencies and sterling 
deposits, and making medium term loans to industry 
for capital projects. 

Barclays Export Finance Company Limited, 
offering a specialised service to British exporters, 
especially non-recourse finance; 

Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited, 
providing investment portfolio management, 
registrar’s and new issue, executor and trustee and 
personal taxation services; 

Barclays Unicom Limited, managers of the 
eight Barclays Unicorn Unit Trusts; 

Barclays Insurance Services Company 
Limited, conducting an insurance broking service; 

Baric Computing Services Limited, offering 
a wide range of commercial services, such as payroll 
and sales accounting, and technical services, including 
structure analysis and stress calculations, as well as 
specially designed customer programs. 

It’s a formidable group; and it operates 
Britain’s biggest credit card, Barelaycard, useful to 
the individual as well as providing a simple system of 
credit accounting for an increasing number of 
businesses, and company cards for their executives. 

Barclays has always meant banking, but 
today it means a good deal more. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


The Barclays Group includes: 

Barclays Hank Limited 
Barclays Bank IXX) 

Barclays Bank (London and International) Limited 
Barclays Bank S.A. 

Socicti Bancairc Barclays (Suisse) S.A. 

Barclays Bank of New York 
Barclays Bank of California 


Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays Kxport Finance Company Limited 


Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited 
Barclays Unicorn Limited 
Barclays Insurance Services Company Limited 
Associated Companies: 

Bank of Scotland 

United Dominions Trust Limited 

Banquc de Bruxelles S A. 

Banco del Desarrollo Economico Espafiol 
Socictc Financi&rc Europ&nne 
Baric Computing Services Limited 
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Singed but singing lustily 


Memories are short. All the same, the 
City will never be quite the same again 
after the Rolfe-iRoyce affair. Some of 
the compiaoshcy that, made possible 
that error dT judgment and subsequent 
crash will surely never be repeated. 

Bankers feel strongly that in future 
top management of credit-hungry com¬ 
panies mu 9 t be closer to their techni¬ 
cal experts than they have been in the 
past. And they add that assessments 
of prospects must not be left almost 
entirely to the technicians. At least 
one top clearing banker says that the 
lesson is that not only financial con¬ 
trollers of companies must be better 
informed, but their chairmen too. 
Bankers will look increasingly at the 
credit-worthiness of customers and at 
the return on capital employed, a 
figure that is tending to decrease in 
Britain : if a company allows a declin¬ 
ing trend to go on and on, there must 
come a point at which banks say 
enough is enough. 

Another kick-back from Rolls- 
Royce is that the relationship between 
the City and the Government has 
come under new scrutiny. As it trans¬ 
pired, it was no bad thing that at the 
time of the company’s half-time results 
last year, when it had declared a loss 
of £50 million for the six months, the 
City turned down a request for a 
further £30 million for Rolls-Royce, 
even though it was backed by the full 
prestige of the governor of the Bank 
of England. But it raises the question 
as to whether the Bank, so predomin¬ 
antly staffed as it is on the domestic 
side at the 'top with men of a civil 
service outlook, is the right agency to 
handle rescue operations of this kind 
and judge their merit. It showed no 
commercial nose in stressing to poten¬ 
tial lenders that the Government would 
never let Rolls-Royce go 'to the wall; 
the. natural reaction was to say let the 
Government get on with preventing it. 

Reading the small print 

The financial collapse of Rolls-Royce 
and the far-spreading side-effects, of 
which the City feels it has not yet seen 
the end, has overshadowed everything 
else, even the bankruptcy of the insur¬ 
ance company, Vehicle and General, 
and the controversy that has mounted 
over the leak of that company’s affairs. 
But when the Government turned 
Mersey Docks down, the shock was 


the idiosyncrasy of. the dock board’s 
constitution, without* any provision for 
an orderly bankruptcy. Obviously, the 
small print should have been read In' 
the first place, and the take-nothing- 
for-granted attitude now being adopted 
in banking circles should have been 
there all the time. But it wasn’t. 
So bankers voiced a grievance that the 
Government could turn its back on a 
company in which it has money, yet 
not allow the private creditors to get 
the conventional entitlements from the 
ruins. 

The City has still not entirely 
stopped sulking over the Mersey Docks 
affair. For a brief moment local 
authorities themselves were caught in 
the backlash, as City banks and invest¬ 
ment institutions suddenly became 
wary of public authorities of all kinds 
demanding reappraisals of their credit- 
worthiness. As regards local authori¬ 
ties this was just a foolish gesture. The 
security for a loan to a local authority 
is its power to levy rates or, in the 
case of authorities like the Greater 
London Council and county councils, 
the power to levy precepts on sub¬ 
ordinate, rate-levying authorities. In 
addition, local authorities may always 
borrow from the Public Works Loans 
Board, as lender of last resort. If an 
authority defaults on a loan—which 
none ever has—the creditors may 
appoint a receiver to levy the neces¬ 
sary rates. River boards and police 
authorities (both of which can levy 
precepts) therefore count as local 
authorities. So do water boards ; water 
companies set up by private Acts of 
Parliament do not, but they can 
nevertheless levy charges on captive 
consumers in their areas. But apart 
from these various types of local 
authorities, there is a range of other 
public authorities, including training 
boards, universities, dock and harbour 
boards and so on, with no powers of 
rating or precept and no access to the 
PWLB. The City has been given a 
sharp and timely reminder that its job 
is to know that the credit-worthiness 
of bodies like these needs to be assessed 
individually, and to do it. 

Momentous change for banking 

Left in a disgruntled frame of mind by 
these home-truths, the City was all the 
more delighted and surprised to hear 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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The City has learnt the hard way 
that it is its job to know about 
credit-worthiness. The banking 
world is now to be given a chance 
to show its muscle 



Americans have always stayed: philan¬ 
thropist Peabody beside the new stock 
exchange 
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in his budget speech that the present 
arrangements of monetary control 
which the Government had taken over 
“ are clearly defective on the score 
both of flexibility and of scope for 
competition.” More specifically, Mr 
Barber attacked the quantitative ceil¬ 
ings applied to bank lending and 
talked of “operating on the banks' 
resources.” The speed with which Sir 
Leslie O'Brien got down to consulta¬ 
tions with the hanks and financial 
houses showed the eagerness with 
which the City wants to effect a change 
which will be a milestone in its postwar 
history. 

For most of the postwar period, 
British banking has been hamstrung 
by direct restrictions, either qualita¬ 
tive or quantitative, on lending. At the 
same time earlier instruments of regu¬ 
lation through operation upon the 
credit base were not entirely aban¬ 
doned ; indeed, they have always been 
looked upon as an essential backstop 
in orderly monetary management. 
The clearing banks are required to take 
heed of the ratios to gross deposits of 
two items: cash (including balances 
with the Bank of England) ; and liquid 
assets as a whole. The cash ratio has 
the longest history and throughout the 
postwar period it has been 8 per cent, 
observed precisely from day to day 
through the operations of the authori¬ 
ties in the discount market, cash having 
become virtually interchangeable with 


Treasury bills and certain other liquid 
assets. But, in addition, 20 years 
ago the Bank of England made the 
maintenance of a liquidity ratio a firm 
requirement instead of merely a tradi¬ 
tional one. At first it allowed the ratio 
to range from 25 per cent to 32 per 
cent; six years later the rule was 
changed to a specific minimum require¬ 
ment, first put at 30 per cent and then, 
in 1963, at 28 per cent, at which it 
remains today. But, unlike the cash 
ratio, the liquidity ratio has not to 
be observed precisely, from day to day. 
The combined liquidity ratio for the 
London clearing banks has averaged 
30 per cent or more in recent years 
reaching as much as 35 per cent at the 
start of this year but has since dropped 
back (see table). 

The scheme for special deposits with 
the Bank of England, which reinforces 
the liquidity ratjo requirement, was 
first introduced in 1958, when all 
direct controls over bank lending were 
briefly removed ; but first call on them 
was not made until June, i960, when, 
for the London clearers, they were 
levied at 1 per cent of their gross 
deposits ; they are now 3$ per cent. 
The Bank of England preferred (or at 
least it said it did eight years ago) the 
special deposits requirement to a 
variable reserve or liquidity ratio 
because it constituted a specific 
monetary arrangement between the 
central bank and the commercial 


London clearing banks and their liquidity at April 21st (£ million) 



Gross 

deposits 

Cssh end 
bslsnces 
with the 

Bank of 
EnQlsnd 

Call and 
abort 
money 

Bills 

discounted 

Liquidity 

ratio 

Special 
deposits 
with the 
Bsnk of 
Englend 

Barclays 

National 

Westminster 

Midland 

Lloyds 

Williama** 

eiynjr 

CouttrT 

3,193 

; 

3.146 ' 
B64 

it 

77 i 

286 

268 

196 

166 

\ 

27 

6 

488 

489 
242 
248 

58 

18 

223 

245 

295 

174 

16 

2 

31.2 

37.9 

32.5 
34.1 

33.7 

34.5 

113 

111 

78 

72 

11 

3 

Total 

10,988 

949 

1.543 

1.055 


388 


•Member of tha National Wastminatar group 


banks that did not appear to be 
designed principally as a device for 
government financing. But it is a cum¬ 
bersome arrangement. 

The present minimum liquidity 
ratio is appreciably higher than the 
banks themselves would now wish to 
work to on purely banking considera¬ 
tions ; Mr Eric Faulkner, chairman of 
Lloyds, considers a liquidity ratio of 25 
per cent would be sufficient. 

It will be intriguing to see how far 
competitiveness in British banking will 
be taken. It is now just four years 
since the Prices and Incomes Board 
presented its views on bank charges 
and recommended the scrapping of all 
agreement on fixed interest rates, 
charges and hours of opening, as well 
as advocating the disclosure of true 
profits. The banks’ reaction to these 
suggestions was hostile and, so long as 
they were restricted in their lending, 
they had an argument for keeping the 
cartel. Now that is to go, will some 
banks become more accommodating 
about opening hours? Not only have 
the banks dispensed with Saturday 
morning openings but also the late- 
night concession. 

Whose toes are you treading on ? 

For the moment real competition is 
still being confined to non-deposit 
banking and in these areas the old- 
fashioned fences marking out the 
boundaries of the clearing banks are 
falling fast. All the clearers now have 
their toes in merchant banking, while 
in international business competition is 
blowing something of a gale. 

All banks in London have their eyes 
keenly on the opportunities in the 
Eurocurrency markets and the inter¬ 
national banking requirements of the 
big multinational companies. There 
the clearing banks are taking on new 
images in their several ways, by having 
their own wholly-owned subsidiaries or 

This report was edited, and 
partly written, Marjorie Deane 
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WORLD-WIDfi EXPORT SALES 



“Maybe we’d do better if we exported the little flags*” 

Exporting isn’t foreign 
to Lloyds Bank 

Overseas trade has never been a subject success. These reports are continually revised, 
foreign to Lloyds Bank. So our Export Pro- so that they’re always fully up to date, 
motion Section has become extremely expert If you would like copies, just tell us the 

at its job-promoting exports. markets you’re interested in. Or if you want 

By gathering marketing intelligence on to know more about how our Overseas 
business prospects and financial conditions Department and regional overseas branches 
abroad, they’re experienced enough to pub- can help you with your export problems, just 
lish Economic Reports on 130 countries. For contact your local Lloyds Bank manager, 
the information of manufacturers wanting to He’ll arrange for someone from our team of 
go into the export field—but who need advice experts to call on you. 
on the know-how and know-who vital to 

Lloyds Bank looks after people like you 






Society Generate de Banque 
Generate Bankmaatschappij 

the leading bank in Belgium 


made further progress during its last 
financial year. 


As at December 31st. 1970. its balance sheet 
total was £1,931 million, a 16*5% increase over 
the previous year. 

Its main initiatives in 1970 were: 

■ launching of the G-PLAN. an automatic 

investment scheme; 

■ creation of the S-CHEQUE. an innovation 
combining liquidity, safety and . ehrning- 
capacity: 

■ opening of 53 new branches, bringing the 
total to 980, the largest branch network in 
Belgium; 

\ 

J, ■ Capital funds 

- ■ Customers and bankers deposits 

^ ■ Year's profit 


■ in conjunction with Amsterdam-Rotterdam 
Bank, Deutsche Bank and Midland Bank, 
setting up of EUROPEAN BANKS' INTER¬ 
NATIONAL COMPANY, aimed at inter¬ 
national promotion of their joint projects. 

■ new participations including: 

—• Europacific Finance Corporation, Mel¬ 
bourne; 

— Banque Franco-Arabe d'lnvestissement. 

whose activities cover the Persian Gulf area; 

— European Financial Associates. 

1970 1969 . 

(in million pounds) 

86,2 86.2 

1.612,4 1.408.3 

10.4 7.9 
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through consortia. Barclays has its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Barclays 
Bank (London and International) 
Ltd ; National Westminster its West- 
minster Foreign Bank Ltd ; the Mid¬ 
land, the first of the London clearing 
banks to operate in the City’s foreign 
exchange market, conducts nearly all 
of its foreign business through its over¬ 
seas branch in London ; while the 
merger of Lloyds IBank Europe 
with the Bank of London and South 
America, one of the City’s earliest 
operators in the Eurodollar business, 
into Lloyds and Bolsa International 
(LBI), gives Lloyds Bank (which 
already had a 24.5 per cent holding in 
Bolsa) a 51.3 per cent in the new 
international bank and Bolsa’s other 
major shareholder, the American 
Mellon Bank, 12.6 per cent. 

Lloyds, like the other dealers, is 
excited by the prospect of building up 
its international banking side. Bolsa 
can offer expertise in the Eurodollar 
business, American links, ground broken 
with eastern Europe, and footholds in 
financial centres, particularly in 
Zurich. No one has yet disputed that 
in international banking it is best to be 
big and well-spread. This reasoning led 
in 1964 to the formation of Midland 
and International Banks Ltd (MAIBL) 
by Midland in partnership with 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, Standard 
Bank and Commercial Bank of Austra¬ 
lia and last October to a new company, 
European Banks’ International Com¬ 
pany (EBIC) to facilitate closer col¬ 
laboration between Midland Bank and 
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three leading continental banks (the 
Amsterdamsche Bank, the Deutsche 
Bank and the Banque de la Sodet6 
Generate de Belgique), by co-ordinat¬ 
ing and promoting common activities 
and interests of the four participating 
banks. Even more striking in terms of 
size was the establishment, also last 
October, of the Orion group of banks, 
jointly owned by National Westmin¬ 
ster, Chase Manhattan, the Royal 
Bank of Canada and Westdeutsche 
Landesbank Girozentrale. 

There are other joint ventures in 
which the clearing banks are represen¬ 
ted. Indeed, permutations and com¬ 
binations seem endless. Some of these 
hybrids may well offer challenges in 
their skills to (the established British 
merchant banks. But the clearers may 
be about to face an American challenge 
on their domestic ground. 

American banks now have the 
largest proportion of total deposits held 
by banks in Britain, but only 8 per 
cent of their deposits is in the form of 
sterling. Even the most established 
American banks would find it hard at 
present to get much of a foothold in 
the British domestic banking scene and 
none of them is trying hard. However, 
the First National City Bank of New 
York is one having some success. And if 
there really is to be free competition 
for all, the American banks might 
become much more aggressive in 
marketing. There will be plenty of 
bidders for top talent in the City even 
if, for the moment anyway, it is no lon¬ 
ger the haven for graduates that it was. 


Two years of tighter money 


Monetary policy in Britain is now just 
over two years old, and the weakling 
and backward child is overdue for a 
doctor’s oheck-up. Until the end of 
1968 Chancellors paid no attention to 
the growth in money supply, and were 
indeed not usually conscious of what 
money supply was. The strenuous and 
unavailing efforts between 1964 and 
end-1968 to switch back 2 or 3 per 
cent of the gross national product into 
strengthening of the balance of pay¬ 
ments were all essayed by the brute 
force of large tax increases, while money 
supply increased at a rate that was not 
discernibly subjected to control. 

Even in the last nine months of 1968, 
immediately after Mr Jenkins had 
imposed nearly £1 billion of taxes in 
his April budget, the best measure of 


the money supply (the so-called M3) 
rose by £1.3 billion, which meant at a 
seasonally unadjusted annual rate of 
around 12 per cent. In the previous 
fiscal year, which had seen sterling’s 
devaluation, M3 had risen by around 
£1.5 billion or at 1per cent in the 
year. Meanwhile Britain’s real produc¬ 
tion was increasing by 2 or 3 per cent a 
year, and Chancellors were very puzzled 
that the balance of payments still 
stayed adverse. 

Then in his budget speech of April, 
1969, under some considerable pressure 
from Britain’s anxious creditors at the 
International Monetary Fund, Chan¬ 
cellor Roy Jenkins announced his over¬ 
due switch of emphasis towards 
monetary policy—in 1 the British 
Treasury’s usual way, namely by flatly 


The control of money supply on 
which the British Government 
embarked after Christmas, 1968, 
succeeded dramatically in three of 
its four objectives. It failed even 
more dramatically in its fourth 
objective—it did not hold down 
wage-push inflation—and it is 
important to understand why 
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Table I. Change in money supply (M3 # ) 


Unadjusted * SeascnaWy adjusted 



£ billion 

Annual rate of 
change % 

£ billion 

Annual rate of 
change % 

Fiscal year 
1967-68 

+1.6 

+11.6 

+1.6 

+11.6 

Uast 3 qtrs of 
1968 

+1.3 

+12.0 

+0.9 

+ 8.8 

1969 1 

-0.4 

- 9.6 

+0.2 

+ 5.2 

II 

nil 

nil 

-0.2 

- 4.8 

III 

+0.2 

+ 6.4 

+0.2 

+ 5.6 

IV 

+0.7 

+16.0 

+0.3 

+ 6.4 

1970 1 

-0.6 

-14.0 

+0.1 

+ 2.4 

II 

+0.8 

+21.6 

+0.7 

+ 16.0 

III 

+0.4 

+ 8.4 , 

+0.2,. 

+ 6.0 

IV 

+0.9 

+20.8 

+0.6 

+12.0 


•M3 Notes end eoins in circulation with the public, together-with ell hank deposits, whether denomin¬ 
ated in sterling or non-sterling currencies . held by British residents in both the private end public 
sectors 


denying it. Mr Jenkins assured the 
House that he was not going to 
announce his “sudden conversion to 
some obscure foreign cult ” ; but, as he 
then went on to express a British 
Chancellor’s first genuine unease about 
the previous year’s sharp rise in money 
supply, it became apparent that this 
was just what he was doing. The 
Economist's comment on that budget 
speech of April, 1969, was: 

There as a well-known rule of political 
face-saving here. Immediately alter deni¬ 
grating some 44 obscure foreign cult” 
which one intends forthwith to join, it is 
unfortunately customary not to be too 
brutally specific about one’s manner of 
joining it. This means that control of the 
money supply—although it will hopefully 
be by far the most important economic 
weapon used in Britain this year—will be 
impeded for a while by the fact that it 
will be operated behind a veil. 

As sometimes happens with this over- 
kindly newspaper, we had under¬ 
estimated the barefaced ness of the 
Treasury's capacity for hypocrisy. At 
the time when Mr Jenkins was attack¬ 
ing this “ obscure foreign cult,” he had 
for three months already been 
practising it. 

What went right ? 

By dint of deliberate sales of gilt- 
edged by the Bank of England, money 
supply was held down quite severely 
in Britain from Christmas, 1968, on— 
—even although figures to show 
this were not published until after the 
1969 budget. By the end of September, 
1969—the month when economic 
policy was dumped into London’s 
unemptied dustbins, because Mr Wilson 
decided to tolerate wage inflation in 
the run-up to the general election—the 
seasonally-adjusted M3 had risen by 
around £0.2 billion (or at an annual 
rate of under 1} per cent) compared 
with the end of 1968, while the season- 
ally-unadjusted figure had actually 
fallen (and the latter 'is probably the 
right figure to look at, because the 
seasonal adjustment, as regards end- 
quarter figures at any rate, is partly a 
correction stuck in by the Bank of 
England to excuse its own perennial 
failure to 1 do its proper seasonal 
levelling-out job). As will be seen from 
Table 1, the seasonally-adjusted per¬ 
centage changes in the annual rate 
of M3 in the first three quarters of 
1969 were respectively + 5 - 2 , - 4 . 8 , 
and + 5.6 ; the seasonally-unadjusted 
changes were -9.6, nil, and +6.4. 
Whatever measure one uses, this was 
an obvious slowdown compared with 
the annual rate of change in the 
preceding seven quarters of between 
+ 8.8 and +12.0 per cent. 

By September, 1969, therefore. 


Britain had had nine months of a 
sterner-than Friedman monetary policy. 
It is worth pausing at this stage to 
check off its results, against what its 
advocates (including The Economist) 
had claimed could happen: 

(1) Advocates had given warning that 
a resort to tighter money should quickly 
prick the bubble on the London stock 
market. This happened even more 
immediately and with more of a ven¬ 
geance than we had expected. Ordinary 
share prices on the London stock market 
started to come down in January, 1969, 
and the Financial Times index of 
industrial ordinary shares proceeded to 
fall by 40 per cent in two years. 

(2) Advocates had said that tighter 
money would work much more directly 
to correct the balance of payments 
than fiscal policy had done, both on 
current and capital account. This hap¬ 
pened like an almost incredibly magic 
charm. The adverse currency flow out 
of Britain in 1968 had been £1,410 
million ; the favourable currency flow 
into Britain in 1969 was £743 million. 
Of course, this recovery, from what 
Britain had wrongly thought to be its 
main economic disease of balance of 
payments weakness, would not* have 
occurred without the other and earlier 
and desperately overdue monetary 
move, the devaluation of 1967 ; but it 
was the squeeze on the money supply 
which made devaluation work, while, 
previous squeezes through tax imposts 
had been ineffective. 

(3) Advocates had warned that the 
squeeze on cash flow would cause firms 
to sack workers more swiftly than had 
happened under the old method of 
merely hitting with high tax increases 
at their markets. This was because the 
squeeze on cash—-the need to have 
enough money to pay next month’s bilk 
—would be a definite decision-forcing 
event, requiring firms to work out 


specific economies very quickly. The 
lame ducks during tax squeezes before 
1969 had felt that they could always 
borrow more money to tide them over 
“ temporary bad patches.” The swifter 
sackings have duly come, with the rise 
in male unemployment to over 4 per 
cent now ; and so has the forecast rise 
in bankruptcies. 

(4) Advocates had said that the same 
forces—the difficulty of getting 10 per 
cent more money next week in order 
to pay a 10 per cent higher wage bill— 
should lead to a drop in inflationary 
wage settlements. This forecast—alone 
among the four—has proved to be most 
resoundingly wrong. 

The Economist can at least claim 
that it had always advocated keeping 
an incomes policy in being ; we had 
agreed that a squeeze on the money 
supply would /lot turn the tide of cost- 
push inflation by itself, but had wrongly 
thought that it would help. The 
extreme Chicago School advocates of 
monetary policy .have not got the same 
route of partial self-exculpation. 
They have always said that an incomes 
policy of any sort is irrelevant. It has 
been an article of their faiith that they 
can find no example in world history 
when a large upsurge in inflation has 
not been preceded by a large increase 
in money supply. That article of faith 
cannot survive in its most pristine 
form as a result of what happened in 
Britain in the autumn of 1969. 

Why it failed 

Ift the first nine months of that year, 
to repeat, money supply had at most 
increased at an annual rate of if per 
cent and could ’ probably more 
accurately lie described as having fal¬ 
len. But from that October, 1969, on 
Britain plunged into an annual infla¬ 
tion of money earnings, of between 10 
and 15 per cent, against 1 an annual 
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Despite the current credit 
restrictions there is still help ■ 
available. 

If you know where to go for it. 

The National Westminster is 
one of the largest banks in the 
world. 

It has many Divisions. 

And many subsidiary 
companies. 

All of them specialists in 
some particular field. 


Like Euro-currency or capital 
issues. 

Rather than put you to the 
inconvenience of hunting 
through these specialists for the 
help you need, the National 
Westminster can put together a 
package of specialist NatWest 
services. 

Each package is,individually 
tailored to meet the requirements 
of the customer concerned. 


Just go along to your nearest 
branch of the National 
Westntimter. 

Explain your problem to 
the manager. 

Tell him what kind of help 
you need. 

And he will see what sort of 
package we can arrange. 

In business, who you know 
has always been as important 
as what you know. 


A National Westminster Bank 

Simply there to help 
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LEASING & FINANCE 
FOR INDUSTRY 


HEAD OFFICE: 

BOWMAKER HOUSE, LANSDOWNE 
BOURNEMOUTH BH13LG 

and over 100 branches throughout the U.K.& Ireland 


i§r 


MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
K 


Specialist Financial 
services for 
East-West trade 


The Moscow Narodny Bank has been 
operating in the City of London since 1919 
and has developed close associations with 
Banks in the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist 
countries. For many years it has specialised 
in the finance of East*West trade and is able 
to offer the benefit of its considerable and 
unique experience in providing banking 
facilities adapted to the particular 
requirements of this trade, to exporters, 
importers, banks and other financial 
institutions. 

In addition to specialising in East-West trade 
the bank handles all normal types of 
international trade finance and is a leading 
operator in the Money and Exchange Markets. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £363,000,000. 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 

P.O. Box No. 26, 

24/32, King William Street, EC4P 4JS 
Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: London 885401 (General) 

London 884791 (Foreign Exchange) ^ MAIIO _ 

Cables: "Narodny LondonEC4" 

Beirut Office: * AA BIQ ' 

P.O. Box 9481, Beirut, Lebanon. J IMIM 
Telephone: Beirut 251615 ',1*111 

Telex: Beirut 720 S ■ * 

Cables: “Narodny Beirut" 'o„. 1A , T .* 


BOWMAKER - A MEMBER OF THE BOWRING GROUP 


r «OE • 
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rate of production increase of between 
o and 3 per .cent,, so that after .a time 
lag -Britain has dropped into the 
worst price inflation in 'its recorded 
economic history. This inflation of earn* 
ings started in the public sector, and 
spread through the private sector , in 
the following months. 

The explanation of what happened 
almost certainly lies in that last sen¬ 
tence. The Chicago doctrine, in its 
crudest form, assumes that there will 
be a normal market reaction within the 
banking sector to a squeeze on money 
supply. This normal reaction does not 
immediately come about when, as in 
Britain, the proportion of national 
production carried on outside the 
11 strict market system’’ is anywhere 
between one-third and two-thirds 
(according to what one’s definition of 
“ strict market system ” is). Consider 
the 12 per cent rise in wages granted 
last year by the Coal Board : a declin¬ 
ing industry that is in large financial 
deficit, despite monopoly powers that 
permit it to forbid the import of 
foreign coal—as well as being an 
industry that has failed to cope with 
the worst rise in absenteeism in 
the country. 

I n normal market conditions, no com¬ 
mercial bank in its senses would wil¬ 
lingly lend enough extra money to 
such a body to enable it to pay a 12 
per cent larger wage bill next week. 
But in Britain lending to the coal board 
is government-guaranteed. It is there¬ 
fore a rather attractive sort of lending 
to make, especially—and this is the 
supreme paradox—at a time when 
the fact or fear of a money squeeze 
means that lending to private firms 
that might go bust becomes rather more 
risky. 

The take-off into wild wage inflation 
in Britain 'in the last quarter of 1969 
began with the surrender to the dust¬ 
men and local council workers, and 
then spread first to the rest of the 
public sector. Indeed, as table II shows, 
in that quarter bank lending to the 
public sector rose by £255 million 
while bank lending to companies 
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actually slightly fell. Too much should 
not be made of this,*be£au$e there were 
big seasonal factors at work, but the 
trend was nevertheless clear. To some 
degree the Bank of England was foolish 
to allow the rise in money supply to 
finance this lending to the public 

sector ; but as money was coming back 
from abroad after the upvaluation of 
the D-mark, and as it was the public 
authorities who were borrowing, it did 
not greatly object. Moreover, its 

dubious system of seasonal correction 
made it think M3 had risen at an 
annual rate of under 6£ per cent any¬ 
way (when the unadjusted figure was 
16 per cent, see table 1). 

Then, in the next quarter—between 
January and March of .1970—wage 

inflation spread through the private 

sector. Thanks to this and the strain of 
the tax-gathering quarter, the banks’ 
net lending to companies (which in the 
fourth quarter of 1969 had fallen by 
£21 million) soared by a net £303 
million in that first quarter of 1970. 
The net lending in this quarter con¬ 
sisted of a £224 million increase in 
recorded lending from banks to com¬ 
panies, plus a £79 million fall in the 
amount of money that companies 
previously had on deposit with them. 
The result was that by the end of 
March, 1970, the squeeze on com¬ 
panies’ cash reserves was very tight. 

The commercial banks therefore 
came to the Bank of England, and 
asked it to increase the money supply 
by printing money to buy huge quan¬ 
tities of gilt-edged from them. The Bank 
duly obliged by buying some £280 
million of gilts in the quarter from 
April to June, 1970. Through the usual 
spiralling process, this brought about 
a £0.8 billion increase in seasonally 
unadjusted M3, or a £0.7 billion 
increase in the seasonally adjusted 
figure, in that second quarter of 1970 
alone. In other words, money supply 
was being allowed to increase in that 
pre-election quarter at an annual rate 
which can be variously estimated as 
anything from 16 to just over 2i£ per 
cent. Gross lending to companies by 
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banks increased by £0:5 billion, most 
of which they put into their deposit*. 
The Bank meekly agreed to buy these 
gilts and inaugurate this huge mone¬ 
tary inflation partly because it was 
carrying out its bad old habit of lean¬ 
ing against interest rates which it 
thought were rising unusually fast (of 
course they were, in view of the huge 
cost-push inflation inserted on top of 
the money squeeze) ; partly because it 
was scared by stories of imminent large 
bankruptcies (the transatlantic shiver 
from Penn Central was a big factor 
that spring) ; and partly, one may sur¬ 
mise, because the politicians were hint¬ 
ing that a large rise in interest rates 
and a great crop of bankruptcies would 
not be immensely popular in these two 
and a half months immediately before 
Mr Wilson’s general election. 

The three missed chances 

This sad history of what has caused 
Britain’s present and worst-ever infla¬ 
tion now provides an interesting case 
study for debate between the Chicago 
School (who say that monetaiy policy 
is the sole determinant of inflation, 
with incomes policy being useless) and 
those of us who would prefer some 
incomes policies in harness with a 
realistic monetary policy. There were 
three moments of time between the 
autumn of 1969 and the summer of 
1970 at which the original seeds of the 
present fearful inflation could have 
been crushed. Reading backwards from 
the third chance, which we call 
chance (c), these were : 

(c) The Bank of England could have 
refused to buy those gilt-edged and thus 
refused to expand the money supply, 
between March and June of 1970. This 
is the moment that extreme monetarists 
presumably regard as the one moment 
of real opportunity. Once matters had 
got to that pass, The Economist agrees 
that it would have preferred the Bank 
to squeeze. But this would have caused 
some considerable bankruptcies—not 
just of Rolls-Royce and the other lame 
ducks that hobbled home to roost 
with Mr Heath’s government after the 
election, but of several other big con¬ 
cerns in the spring of 1970, reputedly 
including one merchant bank. It is easy 
to see why this was regarded as 
politically undesirable immediately 
before Mr Wilson’s general election. 
It is also legitimate to say that it would 
have been very unpleasant economi¬ 
cally ; and that we would therefore 
have preferred action to have been 
taken at one of the two stages further 
back. 


Table II. Change in bank loans (£ million seasonally adjusted) 


by quarters 

Landing to public sector 
changes in 
loans deposits 

net 

landing 

Land 

loans 

ling to companies 
changes in net 

deposits lending 

1969 1 

- 58 

+73 

-131 

+251 

- 23 

+274 

II 

-234 

-50 

-184 

+ 14 

-170 

+184 

III 

-347 

+22 

-369 

+406 

+ 147 

+259 

IV 

4-277 

+22 

+255 

- 24 

- 3 

- 21 

1970 1 

4-174 

+72 

+102 

+224 

- 79 

+303 

II 

4-121 

-58 

+ 179 

-1-512 

+379 

+ 133 

III 

+ 41 

-32 

+ 73 

+141 

- 87 

+228 

IV 

+642 

+62 

+580 

+285 

+ 176 

+109 


r 
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(b) The second stage at which this 
inflation could have been checked 
would have been if the authorities had 
taken steps to stop the rather smaller 
inflation of credit in the fourth quarter 
of 1969, almost all of which went to 
finance borrowers in the public sector. 
Bluntly, the way to have done this 
would have been to say that 
nationalised industries and other 
public bodies that had granted infla¬ 
tionary wage claims could no longer 
enjoy a government guarantee on any 
of their borrowing. Once again, The 
Economist would have been in favour 
of this—and has consistently said so. 
Such a course would, however, have 
meant that some nationalised industries 
which had just negotiated excessive 
wage increases with their workers 
would have had to say that they were 
very sorry but a wicked Government 
had just stopped them from getting the 
money to pay those increases, so that 
the increases would have to be 
rescinded. This would presumably have 
led to some strikes—which, admittedly, 
in 1969-70 as in 1970-71, the public 
could and should have withstood—but 
this newspaper still does not see why 
it would have been monetarily 
impure to take the necessary action 
one stage earlier still. 

(a) This earlier stage would have 
been for the government to say that 
any excessive wage awards in the public 
sector were against government policy ; 
that any nationalised industry chairman 
who granted them would be sacked, and 
that his board would not be allowed 
to borrow the money to pay them ; and 
that, if the trade unions did not accept 
this, then the government was ready to 
withstand their strikes. The thesis of 
the pure Chicago school appears to 
be that only action at stage (c) would 
be economically respectable. We think 
that it would have been better to have 
acted at stage (a) ; or, failing that, at 
the more difficult stage (b) ; or, failing 
that, at the incredibly difficult stage 
(c). Our agreement with the Chicago 
school is that action at one or other 
stage was the really crucial need. 

Retreat from everything 

Instead, all thretrof the passes were 
sold. The resuWiHs that the Heath 
government inherited a situation where 
an annual rate oFeamings inflation of 
10 to 15 per cent was embedded into 
the system, and an annual rate of price 
inflation of around 10 per cent was 
bound to follow on from it. One of the 
policies the Heath government could 
have pursued was immediately to stop 
any further increase in the money 
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supply. It could have said that Mr 
Jenkins’s implicit target for monetary 
expansion in his April budget was an 
increase of no more than 5 per cent in 
M3 during the whole fiscal year 1970- 
71 ; and that more than the whole of 
this increase had already been marked 
up in the April-June quarter of 1970. 
But to have imposed this stop, at a 
time when costs for many businesses 
were up 10 to 15 per cent above a year 
ago, would have caused some major 
bankruptcies. As will be seen from 
table 1, the authorities therefore 
allowed money supply to increase at an 
annual rate of around 6 per cent (if we 
use the charitable seasonally-adjusted 
figure) in the June-September quarter 
of 1970. The Government was telling 
itself that this was a rate of increase 
slightly below the broad rate of increase 
in prices and costs, and was therefore to 
this extent slightly disinflationary. The 
crunch would come, the cabinet de¬ 
cided, when stage (a) came round 
again. The public was going to stand 
up to strikes in the public sector. 

The public stood up to the strikes 
all right, but the courts of inquiry ran 
away from them. By the fourth quarter 
of 1970 the country was back in a 
worse public-sector-costipush-inflation 
than ever. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
the money supply rose in that October- 
December quarter by another huge 
£0.9 billion (unadjusted) or £0.5 
billion (kindly adjusted), which means 
at an annual rate of between 12 and 
21 per cent. The main use for this was 
a monstrous £580 million of net bank 
lending to the public sector, even al¬ 
though the budget itself was in surplus. 


Stage (a) and stage (b) of the new 
cycle of inflation—the stage of surren¬ 
der to absurdly uneconomic public 
sector wage increases and the stage of 
allowing the public sector to borrow 
more newly-printed money to finance 
this—were therefore quickly passed. 

In the first quarter of 1971, the 
authorities seemed rather pleased with 
themselves that they had probably 
held down money supply a bit more 
adeptly this is quite- usual in die 
first quarter of the year when the Bank 
of England’s task is made easier by the 
Government’s big tax receipts. 

No policy now 

Oddly, however, the heavy sales of 
gilts in the first quarter of 1971 were 
themselves a sign of how wrong-headed 
the Bank’s “ seasonal correction ” of 
the money supply probably is. The 
seasonal correction is based on the 
assumption that the main determinant 
of how much money the Bank can 
mop up is how big the Exchequer’s 
tax receipts are. In this revenue quarter 
of 1971 the Exchequer’s tax receipts 
were delayed by the postal strike ; but 
the Bank was still able to control 
money supply by what is the only 
really effective regulator—namely by 
selling gilts through keeping British 
interest rates marginally above equi¬ 
librium interest rates in world markets. 
The maddening thing is that the Bank 
of England seems willing to follow this 
obvious policy only when world 
interest rates are coming down (ie 
when there is at least a threat of 
world recession, and therefore when 
the policy of “ leaning restrictively ” 
against equilibrium interest rates might 
be wrong). The time when the policy 
is most obviously necessary (ie when 
a threat of world inflation is driving 
up world interest rates, and when 
Britain should be most carefully guard¬ 
ing its money supply and capability 
to sell gilts by keeping its own interest 
rates slightly further ahead still) is the 
time when the Bank of England is 
most determined not to put the policy 
into effect. 

Anyway, in his budget speech on 
March 30th Chancellor Tony Barber 
seemed to be announcing a lamentable 
decision to discontinue the whole 
three quarters successful monetary 
experiment of the last two and a half 
years. Mr Barber said that “ given the 
current growth of incomes, there would 
be dangers for liquidity and employ¬ 
ment if we sought immediately to 
reduce the growth of money supply 
to much below 3 per cent per quarter ’’ 
(which means to much below 12 per 
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cent a year) ; but added that “ as the 
rise in costs and prices is moderated, 
so the aim will be to slow down the 
growth of the money supply.” Mr 
Enoch Powell was justified in com¬ 
plaining that this was equivalent to 
saying that the Government is not 
going to use its monetary power to 
control inflation until “ it finds that 
inflation, for some other reason, is 
beginning to slow down.” And yet since 
the end of 1968, to repeat, the policy 
of trying to use monetary policy as a 
cutting edge has succeeded in three of 
the four objectives originally forecast 
for it. It has not succeeded in the 
fourth objective (i.e. slowing down 
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wage inflation), and it is a setback to 
Chicago school theories that it has 
not done so. But the reason why it has 
failed in this fourth objective is a 
reason that a Conservative govern¬ 
ment ought to be the quickest to 
recognise namely, that Britain's 
capital market has been distorted by 
too much guaranteed lending to too 
many nationalised industries. The mis- 
judgments over . where British 
economic policy should go now are 
grim enough. But grimmer still is the 
misunderstanding, by almost every 
participant in the public debate, of the 
fairly clear lessons from the experience 
of the very recent past. 


Eurobankers, don t go home 


Central bankers have long disagreed 
among themselves alx)ut the extent to 
which they should, or could, try to 
regulate the Eurodollar market and the 
start of the currency crisis last week 
found them no closer to harmony. 
While the Eurodollar market was being 
blamed for its part in the crisis, the 
point to be emphasised is that it is 
not wicked to have let American and 
European interest rates get out of line, 
but independent national monetary 
policies and fixed exchange rates are 
not happy bedfellows. London was 
right earlier this year to hold out for 
as long as it could against the 
downward trend of world interest rates. 
And, as the weeks ticked by, until the 
German discount rate was lowered, 
the British authorities showed how 
effectively they could resist a cut in 
Bank rate. 

Big inflows of foreign exchange have 
allowed Britain to pay off substantial 
amounts of short-term foreign debt, 
which has been a powerful psycho¬ 
logical booster. Moreover, some of that 
debt, in particular the part owed to 
the International Monetary Fund, had 
to be paid off and could not have 
been rolled over. And although big 
exchange flows have an inflationary 
impact by easing domestic liquidity, 
it is up to the authorities to offset this 
by official sales of gilt-edged stocks. 
After all, the pound has not been in 
good shape for all that long: only 
last September the Bank of England 
had to provide considerable support to 
maintain the spot rate above the floor 
and draw $400 million on its swap 
line with the Federal Reserve. 

In the end a currency crisis forces 


a reassessment of policy. But it is silly 
to say that first because the climate 
can change fast and money flows 
can be quickly reversed, the Bank 
should not have made hay while the 
sun shone. It is silly or it is very 
pessimistic. The foreign funds that have 
been flowing in have not, for the most 
part, been hot money as foreign 
exchange dealers would think of it: 
at the beginning of this year—although 
it should be noted only then—interest 
differentials became markedly favour¬ 
able to Britain. So long as Britain's 
current account is seen to be still in 
substantial surplus, the authorities are 
not risking running into the nasty prob¬ 
lems that a sudden withdrawal of funds 
would bring. 

All the same, the Treasury got cold 
feet when, on January 12th, it imposed 
a victual ban on further short-term 
Eurodollar borrowing by British com¬ 
panies. Just before the announcement, 
however, the Bank had approved alxmt 
$300 million of these borrowings and 
these went through. So it is as 
yet too early to judge the impact of 
the new restrictions. They may not be 
startling, although they will affect 
arbitrage margins ; as we discuss 
below, the Eurodollar banks have 
already transformed themselves from 
being essentially short-term lenders, not 
looking beyond three months, to 
becoming medium and long-term 
lenders as well, and British corporate 
finance will now favour 5-10 year 
loans from the Eurodollar market. On 
the other hand, the British have not 
for some time had a good credit 
rating on the continent and the Rolls- 
Royce affair knocked what they had 
for six, at least temporarily. 


Banks engaged in the Eurodollar 
business are getting more careful 
of their customers. But they are 
also offering more flexibility in 
lending and more competitive 
services 
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In itself, the British regulation 
may not be a major factor in the 
working of the Eurodollar market, but 
it is symptomatic of how even an 
unregulated international market gets 
the offspin of national policies. And 
the market had become an important 
source of finance for British firms ('their 
borrowings from it had reached a rate 
equivalent to about $600 million a 
year). This had helped to give British 
banks a larger share of London's Euro¬ 
dollar market, even if it remains small 
compared with that of American banks. 

Changes in the direction of flows 
through this market have been so 
dramatic that their significance has 
hardly yet begun to be appreciated. In 
it all the United States Federal Reserve 
has been part driver, part passenger. 
Its concern in ig6g that the repatria¬ 
tion of dollars from Europe was reduc¬ 
ing the impact of domestic monetary 
stringency prompted it, somewhat 
reluctantly, to place a reserve require¬ 
ment of 10 per cent (since increased 
to 20 per cent) on commercial banks’ 
liabilities to foreign branches in excess 
of levels at a base period. This 
stabilised the level of borrowings ; but 
it was not until, on June 24, ig70, 
the Fed suspended regulation Q 
interest rate ceilings on large certifi¬ 
cates of deposits that the banks in 
the United States found domestic 
sources of funds so much more attrac¬ 
tive that their head offices rushed to 
repay their Eurodollar liabilities to 
overseas branches. As a result, these 
borrowings, which had risen from $7 
billion at the end of ig68 to a peak 
of $15 billion in October, ig6g, plum¬ 
meted to less than $8 billion at the 
close of ig70 and have since gone 
down further to around $2 billion. 
And three-month Eurodollar rates in 
London, which touched 12 to 13 per 
cent in ig6g, were down to below 5 
per cent in March before rising to 7J 

The American switch 
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per cent as the currency crisis broke. 

Looking a little foolish, the Fed 
has become almost as concerned about 
the outflow of funds as it had been 
about the inflow in ig6g, because of 
the risk that the central European 
bankers who have been forced to 
accumulate huge piles of dollars will 
at some time want to convert them 
into gold. So it was that, on November 
30, ig70, the Fed tried to induce 
American banks not to go below their 
reserve-free base by increasing the 
penalties they would have to pay if 
they do at some future date want to 
enlarge their Eurodollar borrowings 
again. In the event, most banks found 
it too expensive to keep the base, 
although the Chase Manhattan was an 
exception. 

Other ideas have been thought up 
on the American side to help absorb 
surplus dollars ; these have included 
large borrowings in the Eurodollar 
market by the Exim Bank, drawings 
by the Federal Reserve on its swap 
lines with European central banks and 
the issue by the American Treasury of 
three-month certificates to the foreign 
branches of American commercial 
banks which, like the Exim issues, can 
be counted by the banks as part of 
their reserve-free Eurodollar base. 

Where does the Eurodollar market 
go now ? It is an important question 
for London, its main centre which does 
over half the business. For most banks 
in London apart from the deposit 
banks (the clearing, Scottish and 
Northern Irish banks), foreign currency 
business is now more important than 
sterling business. Still more foreign 
banks open up in London to get their 
profits out of the Eurodollar market 
which operates on fine margins but 
with transactions which normally are 
never less <than $1 million. There is 
still plenty of Eurodollar business going 
on, but not at the rate of last year. 
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This is partly because some countries 
have tightened regulations to try to 
prevent their residents from borrowing 
in it. For another thing, last year's 
$1.5 billion of Italian borrowing has 
not been equalled. Also there has been 
some revival in the Eurobond market 
(page xxv). But the principal reason for 
the decline is that although new bor¬ 
rowers have come in, it has not been 
in sufficient numbers to offset the 
Americans who have gone out. All the 
same, name almost any area in 
the world—western Europe, eastern 
Europe, Latin America, the Middle 
East, the Far East—and there is 
Eurodollar business in it. As Mr E. G. 
Galbraith, managing director of 
Bankers Trust International said 
recently: “In short, ig7I, is shaping 
up to a year of less, but still significant, 
volume, continued experimentation 
and innovation, increased competition 
and an overall better service to the 
borrower.” 

There are plenty of willing lenders 
now, provided they like the look of 
their customer. But a banking world 
that has lived through Penn Central, 
Rolls-Royce and Lockheed (banks had 
out on credit to Lockheed and the 
three airlines, TWA, Delta and Eastern 
something of the order of $1.5 billion), 
is increasingly careful. The fastest- 
growing side of the Eurodollar business 
is its longer-term lending to finance 
investment, but, since the Eurobankers 
buy practically all their deposits short¬ 
term, this does not make it easy for 
them to make term-loans at fixed 
rates. The difficulty can l>e got over 
by tying lending rates to the London 
interbank rates, a technique initiated 
by the American banks. As rates have 
come down and the Eurodollars have 
flooded in, this has become less of a 
necessary safeguard to the lenders. But, 
if American 'investment resurges, the 
next 12 months are likely to see 
increasing use of floating rate issues. 


Bank rates 1967-71 
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The Financial Times’ Queen’s Award. 


The FT has become the first 
newspaper to receive the Queen’s Award 
to Industry. 

We won it for export achievement. 

More overseas businessmen are 
reading the FT, and more of the 
overseas press are takipg the FT’s 
syndication^ervices. . % ■ &. # 

But above $jl, more companies 
overseas are choosipg the FT to 
advertise to Britain and Europe. 


Naturally we’re very honoured. 

Now everyone knows the valuable 
part that Fleet Street and the agency 
world can play in earning overseas , 

revenue. „ . 

It shows that when international 
business wants to talk to the people who 
matter in European business, they do it 
increasingly through the FT, 

■' X ■■■/ V ■ '• 

The bqsin$$s partner. 
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NEW 

ZEALAND 


The news travels 


"Prime tourist target in Pacific area...greatest 
expansion potential..." 

New Zealand's tourist industry is growing faster then 
the world rate; with no doubt at all, tourism is quickly 
taking its place as a vital factor in the economic growth of 
the country. 

Tourist amenities and services are expanding to meet 
the demand. 

Annual tourist figures will reach well over half a million 
during the next eight years; there was a 30% increase last 
year alone I 

We know, because we are there, deeply involved in 
New Zealand's development—ready to help you too. 

Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition 
of our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand' ? They are yours 
for the asking. 

Over 200 branches and agencies 

throughout IMew Zealand. 



“Every 

portfolio 

should contain 
one easily 
realisable 

investment 

paying 

consistently 
good interest" 9 


The Halifax qualifies. 

Halifax investments return consistently good 
interest whilst having the added advantage 
of being easily realisable. 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

MambsrofThs BuHdingSoewties Association 

The largest in the World. 
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When freedom may not be all 


It used to be said that the difference 
between the Eurocurrency and the 
Eurobond markets was essentially one 
of time, Eurobonds being used for 
transactions of upwards of five years. 
But dealings in the Eurodollar market, 
as discussed in the previous article, are 
no longer confined to short-term 
money ; seven-year credit facilities can 
now be arranged in it. And although 
most of the medium-term loans in the 
Eurodollar market are done by direct 
consultation between the borrower and 
his bank (or increasingly a consortia 
of banks) and most of the Eurobond 
issues are public placements, there are 
exceptions on both sides and the 
boundary between the two markets is 
getting very blurred indeed. 

Broadly speaking, however, the Euro¬ 
bond market is an international 
capital market functioning primarily in 
Europe, still heavily dependent 
(although less so than the Eurocurrency 
market) on the American dollar as its 
unit of account. It is open to any 
borrower of sufficient standing to 
attract the interest of internationally 
minded investors. British borrowers 
have so far made little use of it, in 
part because they know that their 
ciedit rating may not be judged high 
by Europeans. The Eurobond market 
is a narrow and a volatile one ; in the 
bull market of 1968 the quality of 
new issues deteriorated with some 
unpleasant results. Investors had 
become more choosy even before the 
failure of Rolls-Royce turned the 
market against issues by British 
borrowers regardless of their credit 
rating. This sourness prompted 
Imperial Chemical Industries earlier 
this year to raise its coupon on its 
proposed $30 million issue from 8£ per 
cent to 8£ per cent, and then, in the 
end, withdraw it. 

But British financial institutions play 
an active part in the arrangement of 
these internationally syndicated issues 
(which may be straight debt, more often 
than not without warrants, or con¬ 
vertibles). The task is, of course, 
complex: in the first place this syndic 
cation requires good advice and good 
timing, then a manager, an under¬ 
writing group and a selling group. The 
Eurobond market. is essentially a 
placement market, the public being 
able to participate only through the 
secondary market. But the secondary 
market acts as a barometer of the likely 
success or failure of new issues. 


The disturbingly erratic nature of 
the Eurobond market was seen near its 
worst earlier this year. January and 
February were bumper months with 
new issues totalling* $826 million, com¬ 
pared with $359 million in the same 
two months of last year. Then the 
market broke. 

Taking advantage of the gap in rates, 
many operators were borrowing short 
in the Eurocurrency market. to lend 
long by buying in the Eurobond 
market, so pocketing a useful profit. 
But this is not a popular banking 
practice and as many dealers saw that 
the over-supply of bonds would lead 
to lower prices, they began unloading 
them on the market to avoid being 
caught long. This inevitably snow¬ 
balled ; many issues went to a discount 
and new issues dried up to a trickle. 
The secondary market, however, has 
been firmer recently and, provided 
there is no sudden rush for new money, 
new issues this year might exceed the 
$3.1 billion record established in 1968. 
But operators never feel that certainty 
is the stuff of the Eurobond market. 

Attempts are being made to regulate 
the market and make dealing easier. 
Dealers in secondary issues have formed 
themselves into an Association of 
International Bond Dealers which is 
attempting to codify the system of 
procedures. There are two clearing 
systems at present, Euroclear and 
CEDEL, and problems may arise when 
a subscriber of one tries to deal with 
a subscriber of another. But the 
association is calling for a “ bridge ” 
between the two. Issuing houses are 
not yet organised but the most 
important ones are grouped in 
London and it should not be too 
difficult for them to establish closer 
links. 

About two-thirds of Eurobond 
issues are still denominated in dollars 
and this denomination is likely to 
continue, if only because there are 
several restrictions on (endiqg in other 
currencies. Both Germany and Switzer¬ 
land place domestic restrictions and 
prospective borrowers have to wait in 
a queue of about two months in 
Germany and three years in Switzer¬ 
land. 

The main preoccupation of lenders 
is security from a devaluation. This is 
why many prefer to buy Eurobonds 
denominated in D-marks even if they 
obtain a lower return on their capital. 


It could be a record year for the 
Eurobond market. But it needs to 
be better organised 



And not just New Yorkers 
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Eurobond Issues ($ million) 


US dollar: 

1969 

1970 

Straight debt 

549 

1,233 

Floating rate 

— 

300 

Convertible 

822.50 

162 

Warrants 

250 

50.5 

European Unite 

of Account 

64 

52 

European 

Monetary Units 

— 

50 

External DM 

1077.25 

514.3 

Euro-equity 

29.50 

21.3 


2,792.25 

2,383.1 


A recent innovation has been the 
creation of the European Monetary 
Unit. This allows the bondholder to 
obtain the payment of capital and 
interest in the currency of any of the 
common market countries at the rate 
of exchange fixed at the time the bond 
was issued. He can thus take advantage 
of any change in parity between the 
European currencies. But there have 
only been five EMU issues so far and it 
is not likely to prove popular with com¬ 
mercial companies. (Three of the issues 
were public—European Coal and Steel 
Community, $50 million ; Republic of 
South Africa, $25 million ; ENEL $60 
million—and two private—Eurofina, 
$10 million and Interfugo, $10 million.) 
Central banks cannot be keen on it 
either because they would lose some 
control over their national money, 
while lenders are exposed to the risks 
of changes of parity during the lifetime 
of the bonds. Despite this, the popu¬ 
larity of EMU issues could grow among 
lenders. 

As late as June last year, just before 
America eased up on money policy, 
Continental Oil, one of America’s blue 
chip companies, was prepared to pay a 
coupon of 9J per cent on a 15-year 
bond. The issue promptly went to a 
discount, bringing the effective rate in 
the secondary market very close to 


10 per cent. Borrowers that had no 
prime rating could not even hope to 
raise any cash. But as conditions of 
near panic receded, interest rates 
started to fall and were about 8£ per 
cent for a prime borrower before the 
currency crisis. 

By the beginning of the year it 
looked as if the rate would fall below 
8 per cent because of America’s easy 
money policy. This is unlikely to 
happen now. It is being increasingly 
realised that with inflation still rife it 
is still cheap for companies to borrow 
at current rates and there is certainly 
no shortage of takers. 

There are now 160 foreign banks 
from nearly 50 countries operating in 
London. They came attracted by the 
growing Eurodollar business that has 
made I^ondon the undisputed inter¬ 
national financial centre. British entry 
into the common market could only 
enhance this position because no con¬ 
tinental city offers a comparable range 
of services. Can this be challenged ? 
The Eurobonds business came into 
being following the introduction in 
1963 of the interest equalisation tax 
in the United States. The effect of 
this tax was to lower the yield on 
bonds raised by foreign companies in 
New York and this barred the 
American capital market to foreigners. 
Ironically, the tax was passed as a 
measure devised to improve the balance 
of payments. Some American experts 
are now arguing that America should 
abolish the tax as this would bring 
funds flowing back to New York. If 
this happens the City would be at a 
disadvantage but not in peril. The 
mechanism of international finance is 
now too well ingrained in London for 
it to change suddenly. The worst that 
could happen for the City would be to 
get a smaller share of a growing cake. 


The long and the short of it 


Seven or eight years ago the subject of 
local authority borrowing aroused con¬ 
siderable argument and discussion. Now, 
by comparison, there is placid calm. 
This is a measure of the success of the 
change in the rules for local govern¬ 
ment borrowing first outlined in the 
white paper* of October, 1963. 
Although minor modifications have 
since been made, , the new systeni 
clearly works well A 

After the war local authorities were 
made to do all their borrowing through 
the Public Works Loans Board, at 
* Cmnd 2162. 


interest rates rather above government 
borrowing costs. In 1952 they gained 
the right to use the market as well. 
Then, in 1955, access to the PWLB was 
closed to them, forcing them to rely 
entirely on the market. Interest rates 
continued their steady upward climb. 
Partly because local treasurers are 
optimists, partly because lenders be¬ 
came* steadily less willing to lend to 
local authorities long-term and partly 
because the Bank of England makes 
local authorities queue up to make 
stock issues, local authorities came to 
rely increasingly on short-term borrow- 


Treasurers of some local authorities 
have shown an ingenuity which has 
a I ready given the Treasury and Bank 
of England some surprises. There 
may be more to come 
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Now . 
the Midland 
can lend you 
more than a 
sympathetic 


Lending money to 
customers is a basic part 
of a bank’s business. And, 
what seems like a long 
time ago, you could go to 
your manager, ask for 
money and probably get 
it, without difficulty. 


Then came the freeze. 
And the squeeze. And the 
money got harder to 
come by, if it came at all. 
Most of the time, all we 
could offer was a 
sympathetic ear and a 
few suggestions. ## 



Which was really just 
as depressing for the 
bank manager as for his 
customers. 

But now the freeze is 
thawing slightly. And the 
squeeze is easing a little. 
We won’t be going wild. 
But we’ll help as many of 
our customers as we 
possibly can. 

Get in touch with your 
Midland manager and see 
if he can help to make 
things easier for you. 

Midland 

Bank 

A Great British Bank 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCHANT BANKERS 


Dow Banking Corporation 

Incorporated in Switzerland with Limited Liability 

Zurich • London • New York • Amsterdam 


December 31,1970 

Capital Funds: 
Deposits: 

Total Resources: 


124 million Swiss francs 
783 million Swiss francs 
941 million Swiss francs 


Affiliated Fiaaacial lortttutiow 

Banque Canadienne Nationale (Europe)-Paris 
Eurocapital-Luxembourg # Noreco Finance Corporation-Zurich 


An English edition of the Dow Banking Corporation’s 
1970 Annual Report is available upon request. Please wtife to: 


European Branches 


Head Office 


Representation in the United States 


London Amsterdam Dow Banking Cor 

108 Fenchurch Street Tesselschadestraat 12 Bahnhofstrasse 24 
London, E.C. 3 Amsterdam 8022 Zurich 

England The Netherlands Switzerland 


Dow Banking Corporation Siegfried Herzog Robert H. Bolman 

Bahnhofstrasse 24 45 Rockefeller Plaza P. O. Box 345 

8022 Zurich New York Pebble Beach 

Switzerland New York 10020 California 93953 


Certificates 
of Deposit 
in London 


Alexanders are dealers in both 
Sterling C.D.s and London Dollar 
C.D.s and have published 
comprehensive guides to all aspects of 
these instruments. These guides are 
obtainable on request. 

Alexanders are also dealers in 
Treasury, Corporation, Bank and 
First Class Trade Bills, Local 
Authority Bonds and Dollar Acceptances. 

Capital Paid Up.£3,500,000 

Reserves .£ 3 >I 43>*93 

£6,643,293 





Alexanders 

DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
24 Lombard Street, London EC 3 V 9 BA 
01 - 6269601 . Telex 883126 

01-623 2161 . (Money and C.D.s) 


AOLW 
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ing. The result was a major phenome¬ 
non of the time—a spectacular growth 
of local authority short-term debt and 
the emergence of the local authority 
money market, partly financed by 
funds from abroad. 

This area of the British monetary 
scene was beyond the control of the 
Bank of England, and the Treasury 
and the Bank came to view its growth 
with considerable disquiet. In 1963, 
therefore, the Treasury called a halt. 
A new 20 per cent limit was imposed. 
Local authorities were told to get their 
short-term debt (of 12 months or less) 
below this proportion of their total 
debt, and were given four years transi¬ 
tional period to do so. As a quid pro 
quo, they were again given access to 
the PWLB ; initially they were given 
the right to borrow from the board 
“ quotas ” of 20 per cent of their long¬ 
term borrowing (one year or more) in 
each year, with the promise that the 
percentage would be raised by stages to 
50 per cent. 

In the event short-term debt has been 
brought under control as envisaged. As 
the chart shows the total of local 
authority debt of under one year has 
hardly increased since 1964, while 
longer-term borrowing has increased 
considerably, partly because of the 
increased leading by the PWLB, which 
lends for ten years upwards. What is 
more, there now seems to be little 
direct connection between the local 
authority market and the international 
money market. Throughout 1970, for 
instance, even though Eurodollar rates 
were falling fast, while British short¬ 
term rates were holding up, local 
authority short-term rates remained 
well above Eurodollar rates, after 
allowing for the cost of forward cover. 

Thus local authorities today would 
not be hit directly by a sudden outflow 
of short-term money, in the way they 


were in November, 1964, when many of 
them had to rush into the arms of their 
far from enthusiastic bankers and some 
even had to borrow from the PWLB at 
its higher, “ last-resort," lending rate 
(borrowings that were paid off out of 
future quotas from the board). Never¬ 
theless they are affected by sudden 
tightenings of rates in the domestic 
money market, as when rates briefly 
leapt to 16 per cent in February, 1970, 
for seven-day money, then representing 
over two-thirds of their total short¬ 
term debt. Needless to say they com¬ 
plained about being made the victims 
of official monetary policy in this way, 
conveniently forgetting just how much 
they have benefited in recent years 
from being able to use the short-term 
market, even to the extent of 20 per 
cent of their debt. 

As regards their longer-term debt, 
local treasurers have been steadily 
borrowing shorter. In 1969-70 borrow¬ 
ings of up to five years were two-thirds 
of all new longer-term borrowing, as 
against about half in 1964-65. And 
local authorities have become progres¬ 
sively less enthusiastic about making 
stock market issues and progressively 
more enthusiastic about issuing “ year¬ 
ling ” negotiable bonds (which actually 
run for two years, three years or four 
years sometimes, as well as the more 
normal year plus one week), which 
were allowed from 1964 on. The un¬ 
expected shortening of longer-term 
debt upset the 1963 rules about PWLB 
quotas. Local authorities were turning 
over their long-term debt more and 
more frequently. Each time they made 
a new borrowing (even if it was only 
to repay a yearling bond) they were 
entitled to a new whack from the 
PWLB. The Treasury was apparently 
surprised that local treasurers should 
display such ingenuity, and changed the 
rules. PWLB quotas are now based on 



actual capital payments in a year (and 
thus exclude borrowings to repay 
borrowings). Apart from “ less pros¬ 
perous areas' 1 they are now 40 per 
cent. In other words a local authority 
with capital payments of £1 million 
in a year, can raise its short-term debt 
by £ 200,000, borrow £400,000 from the 
board and must go to the market for 
the other £400,000, borrowing for 12 
months or more. 

Nevertheless longer-term debt has 
continued to shorten. This process now 
looks likely to continue. In 1969-70, 
gross borrowing over five years 
amounted to £879 million ; but the 
PWLB provided £698 million of this 
and stock issues £95 million, leaving 
£86 million from other sources. Even in 
1964-65 these other sources provided 
£146 million and stock issues another 
£107 million. Not only are insurance 
companies and other institutions less 
prepared to lend long—except by buy¬ 
ing quoted stocks—but the authorities 
are less keen than they were even to 
issue quoted stocks. Sometimes they only 
do so when they get to the head of the 
queue, because it is the last chance 
they will get until their turn comes 
round again. Others—in growing 
numbers—cheerfully give up the oppor¬ 
tunity, when their turn comes, and go 
to the back of the queue. 

Stock issues have to be made in large 
amounts : the minimum is £3 million. 
For smaller authorities this means pay¬ 
ing off a significent proportion of short¬ 
term debt and replacing it overnight 
at a fixed higher rate, with an immedi¬ 
ate impact on the treasurer's overall 
cost of borrowing. Whether the Bank 
of England ought to be operating a 
queue system at all in such circum¬ 
stances is frankly open to question. 
Long before the present money supply 
debate blew up, and when authorities 
were far more keen to issue stocks in 
the mid-1960s, The Economist argued 
that the Bank should give them free 
access to the stock market, rather than 
being over-concerned that money would 
be switched out of gilt-edged stocks if 
it did. The argument would seem just 
as strong today. On the other hand 
more stock issues would just mean less 
local authority borrowing in the one-five 
year range ; it would not reduce the 
money supply. By contrast more gilt- 
edged stocks in issue mean fewer 
treasury bilk, which is a very different 
matter. 

In fact this is the other area of 
argument right now. Since 1969 local 
authorities have had general permis¬ 
sion to issue their own three-month 
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negotiable bills, which like treasury 
bills, can be used by the discount 
market as security for loans from the 
Bank. The authorities need also to get 
special powers to issue bills (which 
means getting a private bill through 
Parliament for each .authority), and the 
bills may only be issued for revenue 
borrowing in advance of receipt of 
income, not for capital payments. The 
discount market, having seen the 
supply of treasury bills steadily 
dwindle, since December, 1968, wel¬ 
comes local authority bills as a substi¬ 
tute (commercial bills and short-dated 
gilts, their other main wares, cannot 
be rediscounted at the Bank except 
within certain limits). The larger local 
authorities are glad of the chance to 
borrow more cheaply (because the bills 
are negotiable) than by straight seven- 
day or three or six month loans. 

These larger authorities would there¬ 


fore be quite keen to issue bills for 
capital purposes too, and indeed pos¬ 
sibly to use bills to replace all their 
existing short-term debt. This the Bank 
and the Treasury will not allow, for 
reasons that have never been clearly 
spelt out. For the moment, the Bank 
is clearly determined that the build-up 
of bills in issue (now around £100 
million) should be no more than 
gradual, and be controllable. Mean¬ 
while treasurers of large corporations, 
agitating for increased scope to issue 
bills, will be appeased in other ways. 
One of these ways became apparent 
recently, when large authorities were 
given much increased limits for the 
amount of yearling bonds they may 
have in issue. This will enable these 
corporations to replace some of their 
one-five year borrowings by the rather 
more attractive yearling bonds. But it 
is not the end of the story. 


Thanks to the vestigials 


Discount houses have had a bumper 
year. Of those to produce accounts for 
1970 (ie, of those who use the calendar 
year, or close to it, as their accounting 
period), Union Discount shows a re¬ 
ported increase in profits of 26 per cent 
to £1.6 million (it is the largest of the 

11 and accounts for about a fifth 
of combined profits), Alexanders Dis¬ 
count 27 per cent and Gillett Brothers 
33 per cent. The rises are to a great 
extent attributable to business in com¬ 
mercial bills, which the Radcliffe report 

12 years ago referred to as “ vestigial.” 

At that time, the total of commercial 

bills on the books of the discount 
houses was only £70 million, and it 
seemed reasonable to assume that the 
bill drawn on London was being en¬ 
tirely superseded by simple bank over¬ 
drafts. However, as the report pointed 
out, companies were liable to resort to 
their use during squeezes, and that is 
what continued to happen. In the last 
financial year demand for them 
bumped against the lending ceiling 
(the Treasury guidance on credit 
applies to the discounting of commer¬ 
cial bills as well as to bank advances). 
And, as in all good money markets, 
interest rates rose. The average rate for 
a commercial bill is around 8£ per cent, 
whioh.yields a full 1 per cent margin to 
the discount houses. One per cent on 
the average holding during 1970 of 
£620 qpttpn adds up to nearly all the 
declared Iggfits of discount houses. 

Commercial bill rates have risen 


because of the artificial restriction on 
lending ; and on the other side of the 
balance sheet, the borrowings from the 
banks have been at more favourable 
rates because the banks have been, 
relatively, awash with money and yet 
were not free to lend it in the form of 
advances to industrial and commercial 
clients themselves. Treasury bill rates 
are much more thoroughly under the 
control of the Bank of England. 

In spite of the market’s huge amount 
of treasury bills at the end of 1970 (see 
table I)—an all-time record according 
to the Bank of England’s Bulletin —this 
does not mean concomitant profits. The 
jump of £362 million in the last quar¬ 
ter of the year is accounted for by the 
currency inflow of about the same size. 
As foreign exchange pours into the 


Discount houses have good reason 
to value their commercial bill bus¬ 
iness; it has grown tenfold since 
Lord Radcliffe as good as wrote it 
off 
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Kmlletf 

A comprehensive 
money service 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies: 

Clive Discount Company Limited 

1 Royal Exchange Avenue, London EC3 
Telephone 01 -283 1101 Telex 883431 

Dealers in Sterling CDs, Local Authority Bonds 
and Bills, Government Stocks. Treasury Bills 
and fine Bank and Trade Bills discounted. 

Long, Till ft Colvin Ltd 

34 King Street, London EC2 

Telephone 01 - 606 4080 

Edinburgh 031-225 6167 

Manchester 061-834 9335/8 

Brokers in Local Authority, Industrial, Hire 

Purchase deposits, and Sterling CDs. 

Guy Butler & Company Limited 
34 King Street, London EC2 
Telephone 01 -606 8601 (Sterling) 

Q1 -606 6781 (Currency) 

Telex 885273/4 
Brokers in Sterling and Currency 
Inter-Bank deposits. 

B. B, Maxwell Limited 
18 King Street East Toronto 210 
Telex 06219876 

Deposit Brokers in North America. 
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End- 

End- 

1969 

1970 

364 

ISO 

399 

876 

629 

697* 

192 

188 

97 

268 

31 

39 

104 

123 


Table I. Flow of funds £ million 


Um of funds 
Gilt-edged securities 
Treasury bills 
Commercial bills 
Local authority securities 
Sterling CDs 
Dollar CDs 
Other 


Source of funds 
Clearing banka 
Merchant, overseas, 
other banks 
Other 


Own resources 


coffers, the exchange equalisation 
accounts runs down is holding of trea¬ 
sury bills and as a result more are 
offered at the weekly tenders. Another 
reason for the rise in short-term 
borrowing requirements by the central 
government was the repayment of im¬ 
port deposits. The discount market, 
under the informal obligation it has to 
tender for the whole of the treasury 
bill issue, found itself landed with a 
high proportion of it, at rates of about 
6$ per cent. 

The average cost of financing the 
holding left little room for profit on it. 
The bsuiks lend a small amount of 
basic money at 58 per cent, more 
regular money at around 6f per cent— 
and some at over the bill rate. Discount 
houses have tended to hold treasury 
bills for liquidity ra/ther than profit. The 
simple fact has been that the clearing 
banks have had more profitable outlets 
for their funds than treasury bill 
finance—which is why they have been 
reluctant themselves to buy treasury 
bills. Barclays Bank ended the year 
with £6 million more treasury bills 
than at the beginning—but 50 per cent 
more commercial and other ones. 
One of the quirks of full disclosure by 
clearing banks has been that previously 
hidden assets have displaced part of the 
money available on call to the discount 
market as part of the liquidity ratios. 
Concentration of the clearers into four, 
each with massive power, has possibly 
squeezed margins further in this sector. 

If treasury bills have not contributed 
much to profits, interest rate move¬ 
ments on gilts probably have done. 
With two falls in short-term rates, arid 
consequent changes in the values of 
gilts, and further expected falls, dis¬ 
count houses sold off £200 million of 
their holdings (table I again). Just 


hbout each house has a different 
method of accounting for such profits ; 
some do not take any part of the 
profit until all of the holding of a 
particular stock has either been sold or 
has matured. Others take a proportion. 
Yet others divide the profit over the 
remaining life of the stock. Some 
houses may make their money out of 
active trading, others may choose to 
take the longer view and hold ; the 
bigger the house, the longer the view 
it can afford to take. 

Size is quite important for profits, if 
less for profitability, as table II shows. 
Should lean times return, as they will 
(ther$ seems to be a sort of cycle with 
bad years in 1964 and 1968), size and 
accrued profits and reserves may prove 
crucial to survival. The lack of dis¬ 
closure,'of true profits in the accounts 
of discount houses doe? not bring any 
assurance of massive hidden reserves to 
the investor. The total resources owned 
by the discount houses can be guessed 
at simply by deducting the liabilities, as 
published by the Bank of England, 
from the assets—giving, atiast Decem¬ 
ber, £94 million. Adding the revealed 
capital and reserves on balance sheets 
gives a total of £54 million (though 
these are at different dates). Thus the 
size of . the hidden reserves is roughly 
£40 million. The stock market (not 
unsurprisingly in view of the high pro¬ 
portion of discount house shares owned 
by directors of discount houses) has 
guessed the true value fairly accurately 
—the market capitalisation of the 
11 is £86 million. 

The argument in favour of disclosure 
is that investors and lenders should be 
able to see how well a company is fitted 
to ride out a bad year or two. Reliance 
on the Bank of England to police the 
capital position of discount houses 
is no longer as consoling as it was in the 
days before Rolls-Royce and Vehicle 

Table II. Size and profitability • 

Year-end p 


and General. The argument against is 
that in 1955-56 it is believed that all 
the houses bar one suffered losses on 
their gilts which wiped out most of 
their reserves. Those houses in trouble 
were supported and no one panicked. 
Should a government have to shove 
Bank rate up to 10 per cent a similar 
situation could arise. 

Not all th£ concern of the Bank of 
England is so benevolent. There is a 
well-chewed bone of contention 
between the discount market and the 
Bank over dollar certificates of deposit. 
Way, way back in the history of the 
Bank's concern over foreign exchange, 
it was decreed that foreign exchange 
brokers, who needed contacts but little 
capital, should not also act as princi¬ 
pals. Came foreign exchange CDs, and 
the rule was brought out of a cupboard 
upside down : principals were forbid¬ 
den also to be brokers. There was no 
question of a conflict of interest. There 
could hardly have been one such, as 
discount houses merrily broke in sterl¬ 
ing CDs in one subsidiary and take 
them on the books as principals in 
another. The illogicality of the Bank’s 
position has long been exposed and 
must soon break down* in the face of 
reason. The first five houses in the 
profits table chose to be brokers, the 
others to act as principals Neither 
activity has shown up as being par¬ 
ticularly substantial in tenris of profits, 
though it is difficult to be sure. 

The rise in sterling CDs, and the 
accompanying increase in deposits 
borrowed to finance them from non¬ 
clearing banks clearly has been a sub¬ 
stantial profit-earner. The market is 
now reckoned to have passed the £1 
■billion mark. Extension of activities into 
this parallel market, and its incidentals 
of local authority money broking and 
foreign exchange, has helped thicken 
the jam. But it is the bill that has 
spread the butter. 


Cater Ryder 
Clive 

Garrard & National 
JeaseL Toynbee 
Union 
Alexanders 
Allen Harvey & Ross 
Gillen Brothers 
King & Shaxson 
Seccombe Marshall 
& Campion 
Smith St Aubyn 


31/6/70 

31/3/70 

6/4/70 

8/4/70 

31/12/70/ 

w 

31/1/71 

30/4/70 

30/4/70 

5/4/70 


Profits 

Published 

Return on 

Market 

£000a 

capital 

capital 

capitals# 


+reserves 

% 

tion 


£ mg 


£ mn* 

715 

7.7. 

9.2 

8.4 

639 

3.3 

19.7 

64 

301 

6.9 

11.7 < 

124 

313 

2.7 

11.7 

66 

1416 

fw 

12.4 

261 

630 

6.0 

10*3 

84 

314 

3.4 

9.2 

4.7 

. 328 

3.1 ’ 

10.6 

4 2 

428 

3.6 

, 119 

62 

196, 

1.8 

11.0 

24 

643 

3.6 

18.4 

74 

■ ■ 




6.613 

661-'..; 


464. 


.. i?y 




*m*ca n. two 
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A BANK OF 
Commerce, Industry 
and Shipping 


PRINCIPAL ASSETS 

Cash, Deposits with Bank of Norway etc. 

Balances with Norwegian Banks 

Balances with Foreign Banks 

Securities 

Bills, Overdrafts, Mortgages and 
other Loans 
Sundry Assets 


PRINCIPAL LIABILITIES 
Deposits 

Funds from Foreign Banks in Foreign 

Currencies 

Sundry Liabilities 

Capital and Reserves 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Operating income 
Net profit 

Total Turnover (1000 million kr.) 


1969 

1970 

Mill. 

Mill. 

kr. 

kr. 

126 

177 

199 

112 

706 

475 

815 

1.213 

2.974 

3.398 

350 

367 

5.170 

5.742 

3.899 

4.720 

588 

257 

372 

428 

311 

337 

5.170 

5.742 

181 

218 

28 

42 

358 

508 


DnC 

A iU 


Den norske Creditbank 

Oslo - Norway 


Why do hard-boiled 
businessmen 
come to Gilletts? 



...to get the best 
out off their 
short-term funds 

If you have £50,000 or more to invest at short term, 
get in touch with GILLETTS. Why bother with middlemen? 
We are direct traders in:- 

Sterling and dollar certificates of deposit 
British government short-dated bonds 
British government treasury bills 
London bank acceptances 
Local authority one year bonds 
Local authority bills 

Bills in dollars and marketable eurocurrencies 

Write or call. Dugald Stewart at> 

Gillott Brothers Discount Company Ltd 
65 Cornhill, London EC 3V 3PP 
Telephone 01-283 3022 Telex 887103 
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CDs as 
an millet 

for liquid 

funds 

Certificates of Deposit give the sophisticated depositor 
the best of both worlds. They have a high rate of 
interest, directly competitive with local authority rates, 
and the depositor does not lose liquidity because they 
can be sold at any time before maturity in the 
secondary market. 

Allen Harvey & Ross are active dealers in the 
secondary market. We buy and sell sterling and dollar 
CDs, quoting dealing rates for all periods from one 
month to two years. The minimum amount for a 
sterling CD is £50,000 and for a dollar CD $25,000. 

Our latest annual turnover was £733 million in 
sterling CDs and $1,668 million in dollar CDs. 

We welcome your enquiries. 

Allen Harvey & 
Ross, Limited 

Bill-broken tad bagtmt, 

Established 188B^. W 

Paid up capital and published reserves 

exceed £3.000.000 


BMUKRfiT-JONES 

LIMITED 

90 OT SWITHINS LANE, LONDON EC4 

Telephone: 01-626 2486 Telex: 884344 



International 
Money Brokers 


In conjunction with: 

P. MURRAY-JONES INTERNATIONAL S.A. 
GENEVA, MADRID & ZURICH 

P. MURRAY-JONES (SCANDINAVIA) LTD. 
LONDON & COPENHAGEN 

P. MURRAY-JONES (IRELAND) LTD. 

(a wholly owned subsidiary) 

and 

P. MURRAY-JONES INTERNATIONAL S.r.l 
WOOD GUNDY SECURITIES LTD. 
TORONTO 


47 Comhill, London E.C.3. ’ J 

Telephone: 01 -623 4731 Telex: 883337 & 888000 
Telegrams and Cables: Valorada, London E.C.3 


Associates in: 

Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, Frankfurt, Milan, Paris. 
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JAMAICA $213,000,000 
CANADA $2,510,152,000 
UNITED STATES $54,747,064,000 
SOUTH AMERICA $52,500,000 
MEXICO $226,500,000 


INDIA $22,960,000 


PUERTO RICO $1,232,430,000 
VIRGIN ISLANDS $20,000,000 

EUROPE $906,436,000 AFRICA $2,407,000 


,800.000 



Securities offerings managed 
or co-managed 

1961 

$2,335,100,000 

1962 

3,313,295,000 

1963 

2,995,358,000 

1964 

3,417,718,000 

1966 

4,924388,000 

1966 

5,339,104,000 

1967 

9,500344,000 

1968 

9,008,010,000 

1969 

s,aao,H7,ooo 

1970 

12.7B3.I75.000 

Total 

$60,507,749,000 


More than $60.5 Billion 
of financing in the 
free world 

Over the years, The First Boston Corporation has had a significant role in 
the raising of new capital for corporations, governmental entities, and 
municipalities in the free world, and in the underwriting and distribution of 
sizable securities issues in the secondary market. In the past ten years, 
the Corporation managed or co-managed the underwriting or direct 
placement of securities totalling over $60.5 billion. 

Included in this total is $7 billion of financing for governmental entities 
and industries located outside of the United States, for the World Bank to 
support its extensive lending activities outside of the United States, and for 
the overseas requirements of United States corporations under the 
President's balance of payments program. 

Also included in the financing totals are over $6.5 billion of issues in 
which the Corporation acted as agent or co-agent in negotiating the direct 
placement of securities with institutional investors. 

The First Boston Corporation also acts in an advisory capacity to 
corporate managements and to domestic and foreign governmental entities 
and municipalities in designing financing plans. In addition the 
Corporation advises on corporate mergers and acquisitions. The foregoing 
is Indicative of some of the financial services available to our clients. 
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JAPAN 

INTERNATIONAL BANK 

LIMITED 


MERCHANT BANKERS 




Medium and long term 
Euro-Currency finance 

Euro-Currency deposits 

Underwriting of Euro-Bond 
and Euro-Equity Issues 

7/8 King Street, London EC2V 8DX. Telephone 01 -600 0931 
Telex: 887853. Telegrams "japaninban London ec2" 

I.I.P 

Jtd 


The Fuji Bank, Limited 
The Mitsubishi Bank. Limited 
The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 
' The Tokai Bank, Limited 
The Daiwa Securities Co., Ltd. 
The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 
Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd. 
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Books 


Building Jerusalem 

THE ENGLISH AND IMMIGRATION 
By John A. Garrard 
Oxford University Press . 255 pages. 
f3.25. _ 

Once upon a time England was a 
green and pleasant land where in 
cathedral close and on village greens 
a population sharing common values, 
language and customs lived in harmony. 
Then an alien wedge was driven into 
its heart; strangers with bizarre cus¬ 
toms, practising a superstitious religion 
and prone to immorality and excessive 
fecundity ended the golden age, aided 
and abetted by blind politicians: the 
well-springs of the nation were polluted. 
The well-known preoccupations of the 
MP for Wolverhampton South-West ? 
Only up to a point, for these proposi¬ 
tions are the rhetorical commonplaces 
of the campaign against the entry of 
Jewish migrants at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The continuity between the vocabu¬ 
lary and style of the two agitations 
is unmistakable—so much so that a 
favourite platform trick for radical 
orators has long been to root out a 
passage from the earlier episode, with¬ 
out attribution. From which it is only 
a short step to conclude—as Mr Paul 
Foot did, in his enjoyalbly rumbustious 
study of this subject—that the process 
is self-perpetuating: the same kind of 


people engage in the same activities 
for the same reasons. 

But it is not quite so simple, as Mr 
Garrard shows. His well-carpentered 
study occasionally portrays its origins 
as a thesis. But he has read widely in 
the debates and the press of the period 
and manages to get behind superficial 
resemblances to the realities of the 
situation that confronted legislators and 
trade unionists as a result of the forced 
immigration of Jews that began after 
the pogroms in tsarist Russia. And, 
when examined in detail, the circum¬ 
stances of this earlier migration turn 
out to have been quite different: the 
migrants themselves, and the social and 
economic context that they entered, are 
too far removed from London and 
Birmingham in the 1950s. The reac¬ 
tions of natives also prove to have been 
governed by different imperatives: the 
social Darwinism that influenced all 
thinking about race at this time, linked 
to barely disguised anti-semitism. Mr 
Garrard also singles out as particularly 
significant the role of the established 
Jewish community—rather too estab¬ 
lished for some Labour spokesmen, 
given to muttering about a Mount 
Pisgah on Park Lane. 

This is not to say that the parallels 
between the successful agitations against 
immigration are wholly accidental. Mr 
Garrard devotes two chapters to making 
some of them explicit and succeeds in 
showing a close resemblance between 
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tactical dilemmas facing the opposition 
parties during the two episodes ; 
although he relegates one of the most 
interesting comparisons of all, that 
between the roles played by Joseph 
Chamberlain and Enoch Powell, to a 
footnote. But the particular merit of 
Mr Garrard's study lies in the narrative 
account he provides of the campaign 
for legislation to control alien entry. 
Here, he has done a workmanlike job 
of illuminating an episode too often 
passed over or misrepresented by 
previous historians. He succeeds in 
showing that although the problems 
were real, the agitation was in essence 
artificial and not the product of spon¬ 
taneous grass-roots anxiety ; that the 
Liberal party, after some wobbling at 
the outset, eventually weathered the 
episode with some credit ar\d that the 
trade unions, far from succumbing to 
anti-Jewish sentiments (as the self- 
appointed champions of the working 
class had predicted) also resisted pres¬ 
sure, in their turn. And the Jewish 
migrants themselves took root, pros¬ 
pered, and now have an unchallenged 
place in this society. 

And only man is vile 

THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 

SOUTH AFRICA : VOLUME II 1870-1966 

Edited by Monica Wilson 
and Leonard Thompson. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press . 58 4 pages. £5. 


The first thing to be said about this 
long-awaited completion of Oxford’s 
new history of the one country in the 
world on which everybody has an 
opinion is that the publishers, in 
omitting a chapter in copies destined 
for South Africa itself, have inevitably 
done a disservice to the truth so notably 
well served by the work as a whole. 
Of course OUP was in a cruel dilemma. 
One of the editors lives in South 
Africa. The missing chapter is by Pro¬ 
fessor Kuper and deals in a deliberately 
cool and unaggressive way with 
African nationalism: it is 53 pages 
long, almost exactly a tenth of the 
book's material and, on any reasonable 
assessment, vital to the intention of a 
work that sets out to treat South 
African history in a new way by 
concentrating on “ interaction ”—how 
the republic’s disparate races and 
cultures have responded to their 
agglomeration into a unitary, if 
divided, organism. But because Profes¬ 
sor Kuper has plainly read, and even 
refers to, the words of “ banned " South 
Africans and other enemies of apart- 
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heid, his chapter is in breach of South 
African law and might have put the 
whole volume in jeopardy in that 
country. 

For the work itself, as presented for 
review in this country, the eight 
contributors have amply fulfilled the 
promise of the first volume (reviewed 
in The Economist of July 26, 1969). 
The period with which they have 
severally to deal is, because of its 
closeness to us and its steady cultiva¬ 
tion by historians, less fruitful of the 
illuminations that the interdisciplinary 
approach so copiously provided in the 
earlier 'book. There is little new to be 
learned, for example, from Professor 
Hobart Houghton’s admirably con¬ 
densed review of the republic’s 
economic development, rewarding 
though it is to be led through the 
anatomy of a growth cycle that, after 
40 years, still shows few sclerotic ten¬ 
dencies. Nevertheless his contribution 
is invaluable as an antidote to illusion. 
South Africa is impregnable to any 
boycott the world could afford, and 
there has been recent convincing 
support for Professor Houghton’s own 
observation that the gap between the 
races at work has widened during the 
!xx>m of the 1960s. 

For the rest, rather familiar material 
is treated never less than soundly and 
refreshingly and at best brilliantly: 
particular mention needs to be made 
of the journalist M. Rene de Villiers’s 
excellent and highly readable account 
of Afrikaner nationalism (essential 
material for anybody hoping to under¬ 
stand that strange, staunch people) ; 
of Mr David Welsh’s masterly chapter 
on the growth of towns ; and of Mr 
Jack Spence’s contribution on South 
Africa’s international relations. 

Professor Wilson, the social anthro¬ 
pologist, confines her own contribution 
to a single chapter on the growth of 
peasant communities (her co-editor has 
three). This is the only material likely to 
be wholly unfamiliar to non-specialist 
readers of previous South African 
histories ; and it is admirably done. 
One may still wince at characteristic 
“ overkill ” judgments : black South 
Africans “ distrust nigritude ”—and 
Black Power too ? One may suspect 
that beneath the lucid academicism 
lies a certain obfuscating romanticism 
about the relations, actual and possible, 
between black and white in that divided 
land. But her narrative, replete wi£h 
instances, will, it must be hoped, con¬ 
vince the European reader, as it 
reminds the expatriate South African, 
that in the midst of massive hate and 
repression there is paradoxical, wide¬ 


spread, individual loving-kindness 
between races, and widespread, accep¬ 
tance of their personal interdependence. 
With the exception of Professor 
Houghton’s, this chapter is the least 
pessimistic in tone. 

Professor Leo Kuper takes a harder 
view, as perhaps befits an out-and-out 
historian. He does not believe that 
blacks ever trusted whites, even when 
at the end of the Boer war things 
seemed hopeful: and indeed they had 
little cause to do so. But his own 
narrative belies this judgment: plainly, 
oppressed people will take every 
opportunity of being duped by their 
oppressors, as the Jews demonstrated 
in Europe, because it is the only way 
to keep hope alive. 

There are notable omissions in the 
work taken as a whole: the Boer war, 
for example, the apotheosis of the 
Afrikaner soul and the driving force 
behind the republicanism that has 
moved Afrikaner nationalism all this 
century, gets scant treatment ; there 
is no detailed account of the role of 
English-speakers in the interaction, nor 
of white opposition to what has been 
called “ the rise of the South African 
Reich ”—possibly because its telling 
would present Oxford with another 
dilemma. But this book is a very 
considerable achievement, indispensable 
to anybody with more than a super¬ 
ficial interest in what has been called, 
perhaps justly, in view of the world’s 
inability to stop fretting at it, “ the 
most interesting country on earth.” 

Out of joint 

IN THE CHAIR : BARRINGTON-WARD 
OF THE TIMES 

By Donald McLachlan. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 319 
pages . £4.20. 

Robin Barrington-Ward was Geoffrey 
Dawson’s deputy, and subsequently 
editor himself, during highly controver¬ 
sial years in The Times’s history. 
Dawson has to be held responsible for 
the preiVar policy of appeasement. He 
has inevitably been reviled for it, even 
in that paper’s own ** History of The 
Times .” But much of the powerful, 
passionate advocacy of the immediate 
prewar years cathe, in fact, from the 
pen of * Barrington-Ward. Dawson, 
reasoning coldly from the complex of 
national and international political and 
hdititary facts and circumstances, con¬ 
cluded that appeasement was the 
realistic policy for Britain. Barrington- 
Ward* a survivor of the 1914-18 war, 
was emotionally gripped by the 


resolve to leave nothing undone to 
spare another generation the carnage 
which had destroyed so many of his 
contemporaries. 

After the failure of collective 
security, the alternatives for Britain, 
as Barrington-Ward saw them, were : 

We must either line up for war along 

with France and Soviet Russia (of all 

powers !) in the name of democracy, or 

we must try and remove some of the 

causes of war before it arrives. 

The obvious choice, for him, was to 
foil Hitler by removing the legitimate 
German grievances or satisfying the 
national aspirations, on which his 
power over the German people 
depended, by peaceful negotiation. The 
author does point out that at the same 
time Barrington-Ward' drew the line 
at aggression, which “ must be resisted 
everywhere.” 

Mr McLachlan—who, sadly, died 
in a motor accident before this book 
was published—was in and out of 
Printing House Square when Barring¬ 
ton-Ward was there and was later the 
first editor of the Sunday Telegraph. 
He was therefore well qualified to 
measure the man’s quality in the light 
of the problems editorship imposed. 
His sympathetic and able study 
appears, however, to agree with the 
inevitable criticism that appeasement 
went on too long. 

Barrington-Ward, once he had made 
up his mind what was the right thing 
to do, was not easily diverted from 
it, by opposition either within or 
outside Printing House Square. He 
gave up only when Hitler, in March, 
IQ3Q, entered Bohemia and Moravia. 
But Mr McLachlan goes out of his 
way to defend Dawson from the 
charge of distorting Berlin correspon¬ 
dents’ dispatches in order to make the 
facts fit the appeasement policy. 
Former members of the staff who 
either themselves reported from Berlin 
or handled the correspondents* dis¬ 
patches at Printing House Square 
testify that this did not happen in 
their experience. 

Barrington-Ward had been Reith’s 
favourite to succeed him as director- 
general of the BBC. He preferred to 
gamble on becoming editor of The 
Times. He made himself indispensable 
to Dawson by administering all day 
and writing leading articles at' night. 
He had no time to think, except at 
weekends when he should have been 
relaxing. His brisk and decisive, bearing 
evidently concealed some shortage of 
self-confidence. Whatever the reason 
for it. he worked himself to death for 
The Times , after a spell of six years 
in the chair, at the age of 57. 
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Tree of knowledge 

THE SPEAKING TREE 

By Richard Lannoy. 

Oxford University Press . 492 pages. 
£5.S0. _ 

Mr Lannoy has indeed embarked on a 
grand design in this study of Indian 
culture and society. His aim is two¬ 
fold : 11 to identify the sources of the 
difficulties which India is currently 
experiencing ” as a traditional Asian 
society facing a rapidly changing world 
dominated by western attitudes and 
technology, and to seek out the pos¬ 
sibilities within India for a creative 
response to change. He equips his 
readers with a broad outline of Indian 
history through an introductory section 
on Indian art from prehistoric times, 
indicating changes in the social and 
political order as seen in the artist’s 
role in society. He then narrows his 
focus to aspects of society that he sees 
as central to an investigation of India’s 
potential for change or stagnation. He 
looks at the pattern of relationships 
within a traditional Hindu family and 
the impact of urban development on 
family life ; studies the traditional 
social order founded on the caste and 
the tribe ; and finally inquires into the 
value system implicit in Indian thought 
as displayed in Hindu scriptures. 

His diagnosis is that the increasing 
need to adopt western-type roles 
has exacerbated the alienation Indian 
man already feels as a result of indi¬ 
genous pressures, particularly from the 
caste society and the pattern of child- 
rearing. India's disease is the more 
malignant because within traditional 
thought there is little impetus to escape 
from the infection because there is 
no concept that change is ultimately 
valuable. None the less Mr Lannoy sees 
creative potential in Hindu patterns of 
intuitive thought which he believes are, 
akin to modern patterns of scientific 
discovery, and in the marriage of 
tradition and modernity in Mahatma 
Gandihi’s satyagraha , which he sees as 
a dialectical response to situations of 
crisis holding within it a new meta¬ 
physic of change. 

Although there emerges from this 
book a vivid sense of the complexities 
which make up the mosaic of Indian 
society and culture, and of the tensions 
produced as India emerges into the 
modern world, Mr Lannoy’s grand 
design fails, largely because he has 
asked of his material'questions which 
it cannot answer. Inevitably he has 
had to rely heavily on the work of 
specialists in the different fields he 
covers and the result is a disjointed 
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agglomeration of solid pieces of 
historical, sociological and philoso¬ 
phical analysis. To hold together the 
pieces he has spun a web of theories 
expressed in abstruse jargon that 
tends to lift the whole discussion out 
of the realm of historical reality. What, 
for example, in plain English, are “ the 
psychodynamics of antipodal polarisa¬ 
tion ” ? How in fact did Indians 
see “ The I-Thou polarisation . . . 
exteriorised on the social arena and 
assimilated to modern socio-political 
ideals of egalitarianism ” by Gandhi ? 
By saying that Gandhi drew on old 
and new to create a new metaphysic 
of change, is he not overstepping the 
historical evidence which shows that 
Gandhi was merely one remarkable 
leader who found his own way of 
reconciling and using elements of 
Indian and western culture, a way 
which has since been rejected by 
independent India ? 

Yet there are parts of this book 
that spring alive as the result of the 
author’s own experiences in India— 
his grand descriptions of cave art, his 
vignettes of a Hindu wedding where 
the heads of the two families sat in 
a temple with 'their accountants and 
ledgers discussing the finances of the 
alliance and ignoring the bride, and of 
a Bengali woman guru . As his previous 
book on India has shown, Mr Lannoy 
is a superb photographic artist with a 
deep sympathy for India’s beauty as 
well as its contemporary problems. His 
photographs are his most original 
contribution to the understanding of 
Indian society and culture. 


Taking stock _ 

LAW AND PROCEDURE OF 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

By Geoffrey Cooper and 
Richard J. Cridlan. 

Butterworth . 314 pages. £4.20. 

The point about a stock exchange, if 
one had to write a commercial about 
it, is its easy, non-stick action. 
Compared with buying, say, a house, 
becoming a shareholder is a simple 
affair. There are no lengthy documents, 
no stuffy afternoons in solicitors’ offices. 
Even the charges, if not exactly 
moderate, are at least few and easy 
to grasp. More miraculously still, the 
process can be cheaply reversed. For 
in recent years investors have been at 
one with Rupert Brooke’s philosophical 
fish : 

And, sure, the reverent eye must see 

A Purpose in Liquidity. 

One knows, of course, that a highly 
tuned mechanism can be found 
behind these simplicities, just as the 
sweeping second hand belies the 
complications of a wristwatch. Mr 
Cooper and Mr Cridlan have written 
a book which opens the back and 
shows us the balance wheels inside. A 
barrister and a stockbroker respectively, 
they tell us how the exchange developed 


Gold 

Silver 

Platinum 

GREEN’S 

COMMODITY 

MARKET 

COMMENTS 

The world's most authoritative 
publication devoted to precious 
metals. A bi-weekly review. 

Published by 

ECONOMIC NEWS AGENCY 
OF PRINCETON 

All inquiries to London Office 
12 Petersham Place 
SW7 
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Timely background to the 
' ping-pong diplomacy ’ 

China Trade 
Prospect* and 
U.S. Policy 

JEROME ALAN COHEN 
ROBERT F. DERNBERGER & 
JOHN R. GARSON 

Edited with an Introduction by 

ALEXANDER ECKSTEIN 

Now is the time to re-examine U.S. 
policy towards China and future 
trade prospects. Specialists dis¬ 
cuss the legal and economic 
Implications of a decision to 
normalize relations with China, and 
reach conclusions which will be of 
considerable interest to business¬ 
men, economists, lawyers, students 
and others concerned. Published for 
the National Committee on United 
States-China Relations. Praeger 
Library of Chinese Affairs . 358 
pages £4.50. 

FALL MALL | PRAEGER 

PRESS LTD PUBLISHERS INC 

9 Cromwell Fleet I 111 Fourth Avtnuo. 

London 9W7 I Now York NY 10003. 


The Growth 
and Spread of 
Multinational 
Companies 

NEW AND 

REVISED EDITION 1971 


The powerful confrontation between the 
trade unions and the multinationals and 
the importance of the Eurocurrency 
market in multinational finance are only 
two of the many new or expanded topics 
in the revised edition of this EIU Special 
Report. 


A aingla eopMLihia EIU QER Special is £3.25 
(US$7.80). £27/5 (US$6.60) to QER subscribers. 
Air mail postage (outside Europe) £0.40 
(US$0.90) extra. Cash with order. Available 
from the Subscription Dept. 

fofE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tai. 212 687-6880 


,137 Avenue Louisa 1060 Brussels Tel. 38-29-30 


and describe its present constitution} 
and the requirements laid on member 
firms. From there they trudge methodic¬ 
ally through the life of a security} 
from quotation to dealing and settle¬ 
ment, with a look-in on what happens 
when things go wrong, and a section on 
transactions with the world' overseas. 

This is a textbook in the thorough¬ 
bred Butterworth tradition, designed 
to fill a gap of nearly 60 years since the 
last similar compilation. As such, it is 
a reference work ; no doubt it will 
become the standard one. As to the 
intelligent layman, the blurb sensibly 
makes no claims on his attention 
(actually a couple of copies in the local 
library would be a help). This is not 
merely a matter of the 50 or so 
statutes and over 200 cases which 
have been distilled in the course of 
writing. The authors seem almost to 
avoid comment which, though helpful, 
would not be strictly to the point. For 
example, take the question of women’s 
membership of the stock exchange, 
which next week comes to the boil for 
the third time in four years. Sex is not 
mentioned as a condition of candida¬ 
ture, and indeed it is not. It is the 
three-month obligatory stint on the 
floor of the stock exchange which is 
the trip-wire on that particular 
assault course. Even so, to read Messrs 
Cooper and Cridlan, you might not 
imagine the issue existed. 

Politics in the plural 

AN END TO POLITICAL SCIENCE : 

THE CAUCUS PAPERS 

Edited by Marvin Surkin 
and Alan Wolfe. 

Basic Books. 332 pages. £3.70. 

Informed scrutiny of American politics 
and society nowadays is largely an 
ordeal by abbreviations. Just when the 
observer feels he has mastered the 
latest batch of initials, from SDS and 
SNCC to ADA and CORE, along 
comes another. This 'book is produced 
under the auspices of CNPS, the 
Caucus for a New Political Science. 
The American capacity for forming 
small grows with portentous names is 
limitless. The members of CNPS form 
a breakaway group of the American 
Political Science Association which, 
they clearly feel, has sold out to the 
corporate establishment. So far, so 
good!. All professional associations are, 
by definition, linked to the establish¬ 
ment, because 'that is very largely what 
this all-embracing term means in a 
pluralist society. However the authors 
of the essays in this book distrust 


pluralism, and regard the pluralist 
society as the invention of American 
political scientists who coined the term 
in order to prevent younger colleagues 
or new recruits to the profession asking 
awkward questions about American 
politics and society. 

One would expect this claim to be 
backed up by a series of papers based 
upon close study of the literature of 
American political science over the past 
few decades. Unfortunately, with the 
single, and very brief, exception of Mr 
Alan Wolfe’s contribution at the end 
of the book, no such excursion is 
attempted. Instead, the bulk of the 
essays deals with the iniquities of 
American imperialism abroad and the 
inequalities of American society at 
home. The only essay to reach a level 
of argument which could be called 
scholarly and professional is that by 
Mr David Kettner on “Beyond Re¬ 
publicanism : the Socialist Critique of 
Political Idealism.” The low point of 
the book is the essay by Mr David 
Underhill on the “ rebellion ” at 
Columbia university in t968. The 
writer seeks to demonstrate, at some¬ 
what turgid length, that one’s views 
on who did what at Columbia are 
heavily affected by the political views 
one holds. 

The concluding paper by Alan Wolfe 
may, in part, interest professional 
social scientists. He argues that 
“ professionalism ” is merely the device 
for excluding all dissenting opinions 
from within the academy. Strangely, 
he asserts that the present blanket 
conformism is itself 'the product of a 
“ permissive liberalism.” It was under 
this system that the present situation 
came about. “ All were allowed to do 
their own thing, and all wound up 
doing the same thing.” But perhaps 
there is hope. For if the r r contributors 
to this volume (of whom nine hold 
professional university posts) managed 
to survive the brainwashing of permis¬ 
sive liberalism, perhaps others may hope 
to do the same. Or are the authors a 
shade too inflexible, if not too arrogant, 
to realise that their colleagues can do 
their thinking for themselves ? 

Middle-aged spread 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON: A BIOGRAPHY 
By T. C. Duncan Eaves and 
Ban D. Kimpel. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 7 42 pages. £6.50. 

It is very right and proper that a 
novelist as world-famous as Richardson 
should be the subject of a definitive 
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biography, and the joint authors of 
this massive tome have certainly 
achieved what they set out to do. 
Nobody ever again, one imagines, will 
need to attempt a full-scale portrait of 
this oddly uncolourful man. Critics, 
no doubt, will continue to evaluate 
Richardson’s literary achievement in 
the light of whatever prejudices may 
be current; but any reader who wants 
to find out about the circumstances of 
his life, or his personal relationships, 
or his reputation, will turn with confi¬ 
dence to this volume. 

Messrs Eaves and Kimpel, of the 
University of Arkansas, seem to write 
with perfect unanimity. They include 
a good deal of literary criticism in 
their account .of Richardson’s career, 
and rightly so. Unless the novels are 
discussed in some detail, there is very 
little reason why anyone should bother 
to read about Richardson at all. 
Richardson was a thoroughly respect¬ 
able petit bourgeois, who made a 
success of his trade as a printer. Until 
he reached the age of 50, he was to 
all appearances a mediocrity. There¬ 
after, “ Pamela ” brought him a best¬ 
seller’s fame, “ Clarissa ” established 
him as a psychological novelist of 
remarkable originality and subtlety, 
and “ Sir Charles Grandison,” ineffably 
tedious to modern readers, was greatly 
admired in its day. 

How can one account for this belated 
outburst of creative energy, or explain 
Richardson’s penetrating insights into 
the workings of the hearts of 
young women ? These two biographers 
do not indulge in psychoanalytical 
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speculations. They are content to 
relate Richardson’s fiction to his 
circumstances. Their methods may be, 
as they themselves admit, a trifle 
old-fashioned. But one of the merits 
of this book is that it is involved so 
fully with the people associated with 
Richardson, and provides a comprehen¬ 
sive picture of literary life in London 
during the middle decades of the 
eighteenth century. The notorious 
antagonism between Richardson and 
Fielding is amply documented, so are 
the enthusiasms of his blue-stocking 
friends, and the particularly engaging 
relationship with Lady Bradshaigh, 
whose passionate admiration for 
“ Clarissa ” initiated a lasting friend¬ 
ship. Richardson's habit of submitting 
episodes of his novels in draft for the 
comments of his friends had some 
quite comic consequences. On reading 
the progress reports, it is possible to 
develop a certain liking for the novelist, 
in spite of his total lack of glamour. 
Formidably bulky though this bio¬ 
graphy is, in this instance substantiality 
is a virtue. 

Short list 


European Politics: A Reader edited 
by Mattei Dogan and Richard Rose 
(Macmillan, £5.95 cloth, £2.95 paper). 
Easily the most rccommendable of all 
Professor Rose’s (and other political 
scientists’) recent collections because 
much of the material is not readily 
available in this country. Although 
light on conscious humour, apart from 
Mr Edward G. Banfield on amoral 
familism in southern Italy, it is essen¬ 
tial reading for Britons trying to catch 
up on what does go on in Europe. Mr 
Peter Merkl on Adenauer after the 
1961 election, in particular, is a brief 
classic. Some of the sociology is a 
trifle fanciful. 

’Orrible Murder : Victorian Crime and 
Passion by Leonard de Vries (Mac¬ 
donald, £2.25). A gory selection of 
articles from the Illustrated Police 
News, the most popular periodical of 
its time—about 1870. It is high time 
this sort of reproductive venture came 
to an end. It is no more respectable to 
titillate, or blood-curdle, with cen¬ 
turies-old horrors than to publish new 
ones* The author does not even exer¬ 
cise himself to write an analytical 
introduction ; his claim that the book 
provides social history is therefore pre¬ 
tentious. It merely panders to the 
demand for sensation which, to quote 
the blurb again, is “ as voracious today 
as it was a century ago.” 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ACCOUNTING 
Cerleen O'Loughlin 

The methodology of national 
economic accounting, 
delineating the areas and 
some indication of problems 
arising in the compilation of 
accounts with particular 
relation to developing 
economic!. Diecuasea fully 
the administration of national 
accounts and their relation 
to planning. 

208 pages. £2.75 hard cover 


SYSTEMATIC 
GLOSSARY OF THE 
TERMINOLOGY OF 
STATISTICAL METHODS 

English/French/Spamah/ 

Russian 

Isaac Paenson 
Compiled with the assistance 
of national institutes of 
Santiago. Moscow. Pans and 
London thia modern multi¬ 
lingual glossary will be 
indispensable to statisticians, 
economists, and those 
engaged in allied subjects. 

544 pages. £17.50 hard cover 


Also available 


INTRODUCTION TO 

ECONOMIC 

CYBERNETICS 

Oskar Lange 

Prepared with the colleboretion 
of Antoni Banaainaki on the 
basis of lectures delivered at 
the University of Warsaw, this 
book contains an introduction 
by the late Oskar Lange, who 
was instrumental in the 
development of the applied 
science of economic 
cybernetics, the application 
of basically mathematical 
theories and techniques to the 
problems of economic 
planning. 

220 pages £2.25 hard cover 
Published October 1970 


PAPERS IN ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIOLOGY 
1930-1960 

Oskar Lange 

Contains a selection of the 
most important papers of this 
famous economist, which have 
been specially chosen to 
demonstrate the range and 
development of his work. 

Even the earlier papere are 
•till of vital interest to tho 
modern student of economics 
or sociology. 

824 pages. £6.00 hard cover 
Published August 1970 


ECONOMICS OF 
EDUCATION: 

A selected annotated 
bibliography—second edition 

M. Biaug 

This revised and updated 
bibliography is largely 
confined to published 
literature with some outside 
contributions from agencies 
and institutions. A 
chronological listing is used 
to demonstrate the 
development of the subject 
over the years. 

309 pages. £3.25 hard cover 
Published 


September 1970 
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Housing prices: still rising fastest 


As promised the Government is 
now doing its bit to make home 
ownership easier. The Minister 
for Housing, Mr Julian Amery, 
suggested a package of minor 
measures to this end, including 
(a) raising the ceiling on option 
mortgages (6% interest; no tax 
relief; 10% of total) from 

£5,000 to £7,500, (b) allowing 
borrowers to switch from option 
mortgages back to tax relief on 
normal building society interest 
after four years instead of five, 
and (c) urging building societies 
to give borrowers a loan after 
saving for six months at the 
proposed rate of repayment. 

This last suggestion is much 
less of an event than it might 
seem : societies will give no 
guarantee that loans will be 
forthcoming at the end of the 
six-month period (as they cannot 
accurately predict future mort¬ 
gage demand), and it always has 
been policy to give preference to 
existing savers. What Mr Amery 
did not mention was the possi¬ 
bility of a cut in mortgage rates. 
The currency shake-up could 
lead to another drop in Bank 
rate. If so the building societies 
could come under pressure to 
reduce their deposit and lending 
rates. A J% cut in the (5%) 
rate paid to investors would 
mean mortgage rates coming 


down by to 8%. On a 

£5,000 mortgage the monthly 
repayment would then drop 
-Ci .70, and let in new categories 
of borrowers who are now unable 
to afford repayments, because 
house prices are too high. 

Housing costs and prices—as 
usual—are still rising faster than 
prices in the economy as a 
whole. As the pace of inflation 
elsewhere has increased, so has 
the rate of increase in housing 
costs. There is no mystery about 
the reason, cither. It reflects 
nearly all the main problems of 
the British economy of the past 
decade. In addition, the building 
industry is labour-intensive and 
traditional; building land is 
scarce and the scarcity is often 
aggravated by deliberate 
hoarding; interest rates arc 
high and have risen steadily. To 
a lesser extent, rising house 
prices and costs reflect rising 
standards, at least in the public 
sector. None of this is new. But 
in the short run the likelihood is 
that the 'price inflation will, 
intensify partly because of a new 
factor, of which the Tories are 
very proud: the revival of 
private housebuilding. Starts 
were 37% up in the first quarter 
of 1971. Last year’s slump in 
housebuilding at least forced 
builders to tender more competi¬ 


i. . i ■; 




tively, for a spell, and caused a 
brief dip in land prices (sec 
chart). 

Builders reckon that their 
costs (inducting land) are rising 
on average by 1% a month. At 
present the wage element is 
rising in line with this average 
since it is still governed by the 
agreement made in November, 
1969* by which wages were to be 
increased by 30% over 2£ years. 

But builders are natural 
pessimists and there seems little 
doubt that recent tender prices 
for fixed-price tenders (those up 
to two years) contain a high 
safety margin to allow for future 
steep wage increases, as well as 


inflation generally. A recent 
survey of housebuilders showed 
that they had' increased their 
prices by an average of 5% in 
the first three months of this 
year. Selective employment tax 
is reckoned to add about £110 
to the price of a house. But its 
reduction, together with the rest 
of the budget package and 
higher national insurance contri¬ 
butions, will only knock about 
1% (or one month’s increase) 
off housebuilders’ costs. 

The effect of cost increases in 
recent years can be measured by 
their effect on a standard 1,000 
sq ft private house built by a 
large contractor. In 1965 this 
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house (excluding the cost of land, 
sewers and access roads) cost 
£3,400 to build. Today it costs 
£5,050. Labour costs—wages, 
tax and insurance—account for 
64% of this increase, materials 
for 30%. Little in the way of 
mechanisation or substitution 
of cheaper materials has taken 
place in the private sector to 
offset these cost increases. But 
contractors have had to plan 
much more carefully to be sure 
of their profit. 

Land prices remain the factor 
in now housing costs that is 
increasing fastest, as well as 
being the least predictable. They 
are reflected in the prices of 
existing houses, too. The very 
interesting regional variations in 
new house prices are largely, 
though not entirely, because of 
land price differences (see map). 
Regional differences between 
the rates of increase in house 
prices are the consequence of 
different levels of demand which 
sometimes (as in the south¬ 
east) largely determine older 
house prices as well. In other 
areas the demand for old houses 
may reflect local circumstances. 

The effect of regional 


differences shows up in the 
average mortgage repayments 
recorded by the Nationwide 
Building Society on mortgages 
granted early last year. People 
in the south-east paid on average 
£36.65 a month compared with 
£30.85 nationally, and this was 
a higher than average slice of 
their above average incomes. 

The Department of the 
Environment has recently 
published figures showing how 
prices of land not only vary 
from region to region—with 
London prices per acre five 
times the national average—but 
sometimes increase at different 
rates. Price rises in Greater 
London slowed down in the 
later 1960s, but in the north of 
England, for instance, plot prices 
went up 50% in 1969 alone. 
Plot prices vary very much 
within regions and appear to be 
about twice as high in the 
“pressure areas’* (in and around 
the big conurbations) as in more 
rural areas. About 40% of 
private housebuilding takes 
place in pressure areas. 

Soaring plot prices in the 
private sector are the reason why 
consumer choice and variety are. 


if anything, tending to narrow. 
If a new house is built with 
more living space, in the form 
of bigger rooms, the additional 
building cost is trivial. But land 
shortages encourage builders to 
squeeze as many houses as 
possible on to sites, so that most 
new houses conform to mini¬ 
mum space standards only. Very 
small dwellings, needed by old 
or single people, are also 
uneconomic to build. The con¬ 
sequence is less variety when 
what is needed is more choice. 

Over 60% of the new private 
houses surveyed by the Nation¬ 
wide Building Society last year 
fell into the 750-999 sq ft range, 
which also covers 50% of 
existing houses. This is smaller 
than the average council house 
built just after the war, .before 
the Macmillan government cut 
space standards. 

Local authority housing has 
also been getting more 
standardised under a different 
influence : the cost-yardstick, 
central government’s tool for 
ensuring that council building 
costs are related to a scale that 
varies according to the type of 
house and' density on the site. It 
is also supposed to be weighted 
to offset the extra costs of pro¬ 
viding certain sorts of essential 
housing (eg, small ones for old 
people) and it takes regional 
differences into account. When 
it was first introduced in 1967 it 
actually boosted productivity. 
Since then, in spite of periodic 
increases, it has not kept pace 
with rising construction costs and 
is blamed for every failing, from 
dreary design to condensation. 

Both the yardstick and the 
stricter supervision of private 
housebuilders have produced 
more or less uniform adherence 
to the main features of the 
Parker Morris code of house 


standards. This covers such 
things as space per head, storage 
capacity, power points, etc This 
has two opposite results. The 
Parker Morris recommendations 
were meant as minimum 
standards, but are now usually 
treated as maximum ones, 
although they will not satisfy 
future generations should British 
housing expectations rise to the 
level of, say, America’s now. On 
the other hand there are many 
people today who cannot, or 
prefer not to, pay tor even these 
modest modern housing 
standards, l ake the condensation 
controversy. This occurs in many 
modern flats if they are not 
heated throughout. But many 
people would rather not pay for 
heating in bedrooms. 

What matters to the consumer, 
in fact, is not what a house or 
its site cost to provide, but what 
he has to pay in annual costs. 
Housing costs have increased in 
recent years more than any 
other item on the cost-of-living 
index, and more than the 
average increase in prices or 
incomes (see chart) Many people 
would say that the British have 
been accustomed to paying too 
little for their housing. It is also 
true that the impact of high 
interest rates on owner occupiers 
is much softened through tax 
relief and through the option 
mortgage, while many council 
tenants get rebates on their 
increased rents. A few poor 
householders get rate relief too. 
But the fact rehaains that, as 
housing costs continue to rise, 
people arc going to begin to 
demand better value for their 
money. And some people would 
rather opt for something cheaper 
altogether, which is becoming 
increasingly hard to find as the 
stock of small old houses is 
demolished to make mom for 
only slightly larger new ones. 
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Has your business reached a nice 
safe comfortable size? 


Often it’s just when a company reaches an interesting 
size that it becomes more interesting to others. 

And attracts attentions—welcome and otherwise. 

It’s often just when the graph goes up that suddenly 
the chips are down. 

So long before this stage is reached, a company should 
pay attention to one factor essential to business survival 
and growth. 

The need for specialised and soundly based financial 
advisory services. 

Nowhere else in the City is a greater concentration of 
skilled financial services provided than in a merchant bank. 

If you need advice on an export market you’ll most 


probably find we’ve been there before. Today more than 
ever our service covers the whole field of international 
finance. 

If you want investment advice, we already handle funds 
running into many hundreds of millions. But this won’t 
prevent us from welcoming yours. 

And if we take over some of the problems before a 
takeover threatens,unwelcome suitors could be discouraged. 

So whatever the size of your business, you’ll find our 
shrewd supporting services can help to make things safer and 
certainly a lbt more comfortable. 

Some people even maintain that we’re also nice people 
to deal with. 


Write for a copy of our booklet 
‘Financial productivity, or the art of using a merchant bank’. 

Kleinwort Benson 

20 Fenchurch Street, London EC3M 3DB. Telephone: 01-626 1531 

Brussels • Geneva • Guernsey • Jersey • New York • Sheffield • Tokyo 
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With a little bit of luck 

Britain's £14 million trade surplus in April isn't all it seems to be. And the consumer 
boom is still as elusive as ever. But luck could be turning our way 


Thursday’s trade figures are almost certainly less impres¬ 
sive than they look on paper. That was expected. The 
postal strike in January-February, which has messed up 
statistics ever since, did very little to interfere with actual 
trade flows but built up an horrendous documentation 
backlog. This was worse for exports than imports, so 
the bumper export figure of £745 million in April should 
be taken with a pinch of salt. 

Still, over the first four months of the year (to spread 
the effects of the strike), Britain’s performance has not 
been at all bad. With the trade deficit averaging £16 
million, but the invisible surplus still running around 
£50 million a month, the year as a whole would, at 
this rate, still bring a handsome £400 million surplus 
on current account. The question, of course, is whether 
the rate will be continued 

Six weeks ago the Chancellor, Mr Barber, promised 
British consumers a high old time in the months ahead, 
without proposing any contingency plan to protect the 
balance of payments against the inevitable flood of imports 
that would result. Since then, although there are no signs 
yet that consumers have caught on to Mr Barber’s expecta¬ 
tions, it has been hard not to feel more worried about the 
export side of the account, as one British manufacturer 
after another has been forced by exorbitant wage costs 
to raise prices. Although the rise in export prices of 
Britain’s main competitors started to ease off around the 
middle of last year, there had been no sign of a similar 
pause in British prices. Just the reverse, in fact. Then this 
week came a chink of relief. Not only has the Treasury 
had the pleasure of sitting pretty as a bystander of a 
currency crisis, but its sums on the external accounts look 
just that bit brighter. 

The currency shake-up could, and should, produce an 
out-of-the-blue boost Assuming that the D-mark and 
guilder continue to float or end up at a higher parity 
against the dollar, roughly in the same range, as the 
revalued Swiss franc and Austrian schilling, the effect 
on Britain’s bade would be that of a small devaluation of 
sterling (see page 87). And there are no offsetting dis¬ 
advantages’ of higher import- costs on' food and raw 
materials .because most of these come from countries 
whose parities have remained unchanged. Just how much 
all this is worth to the British balance of payments is 


incalculable, but with any luck it might postpone a crisis 
which had looked all too likely for late next year. 

Not that British exporters will necessarily pass on all 
of their new price advantage to their customers abroad. 
Profit margins on exports arc almost always lower than 
on home sales, and the boost given from the 1967 devalua¬ 
tion has been steadily whittled away by inflation. But 
there are markets where even a small price shift in 
Britain’s favour helps. Chemicals, which account for 10 
per cent of British exports, have had their profits squeezed 
to invisibility through fierce international price competi¬ 
tion, and will gain disproportionately from a minor rise in 
German prices. There are enough price-sensitive items to 
afford quite a worthwhile spin-off. 

By a stroke of luck, the boost will come where it is 
most needed. British trade has done reasonably well in 
most areas recently, except western Europe and particu¬ 
larly Germany. British exports to EEC countries in the 
first quarter of this year were up by only 3 per cent on 
a year ago, while imports rocketed by 22 per cent ; the 
corresponding figures for trade with Germany alone were, 
respectively, 4 and 27 per cent. How far the parity re¬ 
shuffles will simply mean a stay of execution on a British 
payments crisis remains to be seen. The dark omens 
arc certainly there. 

On the domestic front, however, not even a minor 
dcus ex machina is yet in sight. On Tuesday the Chan¬ 
cellor had to admit to the Commons that the underlying 
trend of unemployment (figures for May are due next 
week) may well go on rising for another month or two. 
No surprise there. But his budget forecast of a 5.3 per 
cent rise in consumer spending in real terms between 
the first halves of 1971 and 1972 is still looking 
increasingly elusive, although with earnings about 14 per 
cent and prices only 9 per cent above a year ago, pockets 
are well enough lined. The postal strike delayed and 
probably lost for ever some. sales, and decimals could 
conceivably have been a: deterrent for a little while. 
Some retailed'..have recently noticed a little more con¬ 
sumer enthusiasm. And a week- or two, of warm 
May weather will have helped.. But until people start 
spending again in earnest, industry will hold off the 
investment that is so badly needed. Mr Barber still needs 
more luck running his way. 
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Riding a starving tiger 

The army can avert what looks like being a famine in East Pakistan if it can be 
persuaded to use its transport to shift grain rather than troops. Otherwise Bengal 
could all too easily starve 


Pakistan is very close to a national disaster for which, 
if it happens, the western countries will be held partly 
responsible. The situation amounts to this: millions of 
people may die in the next few months in East Pakistan 
unless the army turns its attention from policing the 
region to shifting food ; there is not enough transport 
to do both. Secondly, Pakistan’s economy, west and east, 
will soon come to a stop through lack of foreign exchange 
unless it gets a big dollop of aid from Europe, the United 
States and Japan. The government in Islamabad can 
defy the rest of the world on the first issue only if con¬ 
certed diplomatic pressure is not applied through the 
second. There are encouraging signs that it is beginning 
to be applied. But the danger is that unless the world 
as a whole becomes engaged the minimum, as usual, 
will be done. 

Until now, despite the horror stories that have come 
out of the east wing with refugees and expatriates, the 
real implications of Pakistan’s internecine struggle have 
not sunk in. Since the federal government decided at 
the end of March to deal with the east wing’s mde- 
pedence movement by force, a disaster much greater 
than that caused by last November’s typhoon has always 
been likely. But in the confusion of fighting, communal 
rioting and the flood of refugees across the Indian border, 
there has been a striking absence of hard facts on which 
the outside world could make judgments. 

In a laigely agricultural area, based on thousands of 
villages barely accessible at the best of times, figures mean 
very little. But the few foreign correspondents allowed 
into East Pakistan have brought back a picture of death 
and devastation in the main towns (some of it caused, 
so it appears, by communal rioting between Bengalis 
and Biharis) that far outweighs the damage caused by 
the typhoon, when at least 200,000 people died. And 


possibly 3 million refugees may have crossed into west 
Bengal, causing enormous problems in supplying the basic 
necessities of life, as well as intensifying still further the 
distrust between India and Pakistan. 

In the short term, India has the food reserves available 
to cope with the influx (see page 40), but has now told 
the United Nations that it will need £140 million a year 
to meet the cost of doing so. .But the immediate crisis is in 
East Pakistan itself. There is the prospect of widespread 
famine in the second half of this year which must be 
taken very seriously, despite reassuring statements from 
Islamabad. 

Most non-Pakistanis believe a co-ordinated external 
relief effort will be needed, and immediately. The means 
of pressure is through the World Bank consortium of 
aid donors on which Pakistan now depends for its 
economic future. But the picture is complicated by the 
difficulty of giving aid to an economy already so close 
to crisis point. The problem is that the aid donors, of 
which the big four are the United States, Japan, west 
Germany and Britain, regard a durable political settle¬ 
ment as essential if they are to pour aid into reconstruc¬ 
tion projects either in the west or the east. This is because 
the economies of the two wings are so interrelated, with 
the west depending on the east’s export surplus. But 
equally it is hard to see how such a long-term political 
settlement is going to be forthcoming. 

The only short-term answer, therefore, is to deal with 
the crisis as it develops. The aid club has already held 
a meeting in Paris, and a senior World Bank official 
has been in West Pakistan to try to discover just what 
the state of the economy is. Pakistan has asked for a 
six-month moratorium on its foreign debts starting from 
May tst, which, with annual debt service payments 
amounting to over $150 million (or at least 20 per cent 
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of exports), would substantially relieve the immediate 
foreign exchange crisis. Although this probably will be 
granted, as it has been to other countries in the past, 
-no one is putting new aid in the pipeline. And coping 
with famine is seen as the immediate priority. 

East Pakistan normally needs to import some 10 per 
<eent of its grain requirements, or around 1.7 million 
tons. But because of the typhoon, which devastated one 
Of the mspn surplus areas in the south around Patuakhali 
and Barisal, a further 1.5 million tons was needed this 
year. Relief shipments were coming in steadily, mainly 
to Chittagong, until the beginning of March, when the 
ports came to a standstill during the brief period of 
control by the Bangla Desh secessionists. Since then little 
or nothing has been unloaded and several grain ships, 
after waiting for a month or more, have sailed away. 
And there has been very little movement of grain from 
the ports to tjie interior. Until now this hiatus has not 
had a seriqMjgect, partly because of grain moved earlier, 
and partly because the main local crop harvest in 
November and Qp^ember ensures enough food for the 
first half pf the year. The big crisis will come from next 
month onward. 

There are really two main problem zones, the cities 
and the rural deficit areas, in particular those struck by 
the typhoon. The original plan was to have a three- 
month stock of food in secure storage available for the 
delta area by June in time for the monsoon, which makes 
transport extremely difficult. It seems very unlikely that 
this will be anything like achieved. The big towns can be 
more quickly and easily dealt with, provided the grain 
can be transported from the ports. So far it appears 
that the main means of transport have either not been 
working properly or have been commandeered by the 
army for military movements. Even if the ports are on 
the point of being reopened—and there is little sign of 
this yet—there would still be a very serious problem. 

There are further big question marks. Many people 
have been moving from the towns back to the country¬ 
side. If they stay there they may cause a larger and more 
intractable problem of rural starvation even if the towns 
are thereby easier to feed. Many of the refugees are 


rice farmers from the north-west who will have no crops 
to go back to if they return (indeed, no one knows how 
much planting went on in March for the main crop at 
the end of the year). What must be hoped for is that in 
the jute areas of the north-east the farmers will have 
planted rice instead this year, as they were asked to by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. This would be harvested in 
August and September. 

It is impossible to quantify the food picture. But it 
looks very serious. A lot turns on the army’s ability to get 
the ports working quickly and to supply enough transport 
to get the extra food distributed. But if it does that it 
must be prepared to cut back on its military operations 
—and possibly lose control over large areas. For the 
federal government, therefore, the famine question may 
represent an equation which it is impossible to solve. 
But transport is also badly needed to get exports moving 
again, as they have not been since the beginning of 
March. Jute, raw or manufactured, accounts for nearly 
half Pakistan’s exports and it all comes from the east, 
which also supplies quite a lot of import substitutes for 
the west in the form of tea, fruit and vegetables. Although 
much of the raw jute crop was either exported or sold 
forward earlier in the year, -there is still some which 
has not even reached the ports, while the jute mills, like 
most of the cast’s manufacturing capacity, are believed 
to have been at a standstill for the past 2$ months. 

Before March, Pakistan was already in severe balance- 
of-payments trouble, with short-term debt far outweighing 
foreign exchange reserves. It will have to start cutting 
back on imports, many of them essential for industry 
in the west. Over a third of its foreign exchange, or 
around $400 million, is obtained through aid, over half 
of it for specific projects. With the economy in its present 
muddle little new aid will be forthcoming until donors 
can see how it can be usefully employed. For example, 
there is no point in planning a project, even in the west, 
when many of the essential inputs are missing, such as 
raw materials, goods from other factories and so on. Aid 
has to be slotted into an over-all reconstruction pro¬ 
gramme and the essence of this is a stable political 
environment. As yet this is not even on the horizon. 


British bull at full tilt 

A lot of money has been made on the London stock exchange 
this spring. Will it last the summer? 


The London stock market, gauged by the Financial 
Times index of industrial share prices, has risen by 30 
per cent in ten weeks. This is a rise that has caught the 
breath of every market pundit. Few investors have actually 
made 30 per cent. Most have just recouped some of the 
losses that they made in the long run down from the 
index figure of 520 in January, 1969.' But it is at 
least a relief to see the market back at the level it was 
four years ago. The FT index is now dithering around 
the 400 mark. Many investors must be wondering whether 


this is the time to regard the bull run as finished and 
cash in, or to take advantage of the lull to reinvest. 

First, one must decide why the market has suddenly 
upvalued the worth of the biggest firms in British industry 
by a third. The most banal reason, pointed out by The 
Economist early in March when the index touched 305, 
was that the market had then been absurdly oversold. 
Despite the collapse of Rolls-Royce and Vehicle and 
General, it was plainly nonsense to value industry at 
only three times its worth in 1935, when the FT index 
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stood at 100. If the rise to r date is seen merely as correct¬ 
ing this error, it means that there is plenty of steam 
left in it. 

Where has the new money in the market come from ? 
Some of it had previously been hiding away in fixed- 
interest stocks, and the shake-out from these is sensible. 
With inflan'°n at 9 per cent a year no fixed-interest 
stork can wor k money profitably. Building societies, 
deposit accounts and national savings all pay out money 
more slowly than it loses its value. During the past two 
years, however, they have had the dubious distinction of 
losing money more slowly than investment in British 
industry. In the hope that further losses in industry were 
unlikely, some of this cash began to flock back into 
equities from March onwards, and it found the jobbers 
with few stocks up for sale. Investors were wisely unwilling 
to take losses at the market low. So it took only a small 
amount of money to send the index soaring. There Is 
still plenty of cash stacked up on the sidelines. Should 
it come in ? 

That depends on the time scale. The short run is 
always the hardest, but least important, to predict. Our 
own tentative guess is that the index is unlikely to 
move far either side of the 400 mark in the next month 
while the bull market sorts itself out. It could do so if 
there is really dramatic news, either way, about the 
common market negotiations. But, during the sharp rise 
of the past week (at least until Thursday when inevitably 
there was some profit-taking as the account period 
neared its close), dealings on the London market have 
been at comparatively low levels as investors have looked 
on and wavered. The rises that have taken place have not 
been across the market as a whole ; they have been con¬ 
centrated on a few shares in the index that may benefit 
marginally from the upvaluing of the German D-mark 
and other European currencies. 

For the medium term, it seems more sensible to be 
bullish. The price of the average share in the FT ordinary 
index is now standing at just under 17 times its annual 
earnings. But that is on the feeble earnings of 1970. 
For most companies the profits that are being made at 
the moment should be between 10 and 15 per cent 
higher. This is not accounted for by any absolute increase 
in production, but by (a) the 5 per cent drop in corpora¬ 
tion tax, (b) the higher prices now being charged 
which probably have begun slightly to outrun the rise 
in costs, and (c) the fact that companies have laid of! 
some surplus labour. If this estimate of a 10 to 15 per 
cent rise in profits is right, then when these current paper 
profits begin to appear in the first half-year results for 
1971, the i^CTage p/e r^tio will work out, at present 

The c^^HMSpK many companies will also be 
improvec4^j||Hpptely, because many are cutting back 
on new cfkpipHBkestment. Machine tool orders, which 
are always agboa indicator of industrial expansion, are 
now running at abysmally low levels. The investor should 
look carefully before buying stocks in companies whose 
competitiveness depends on heavy investment pro- 
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distribute profits to the shareholders if there is expensive 
plant to replace and high investment costs to meet. 

In the long term, we would guess that there must be 
a real indication that the British economy is recovering 
before share prices can stop being in a recovery stage 
and begin breaking new ground much above the old FT 
high point of 520 on the index. 

Those who are strong believers that London blindly 
follows Wall Street can afford to be far more optimistic 
about prices reaching their old highs within a year. Price 
rises in New York have been spectacular ; up 48 per 
cent in under a year. The two markets are similar in that 
both were excessively low after a wave of bankruptcies 
and acute psychological depression. But there the com¬ 
parison stops. Britain is tottering on the brink of a 
recession in real output and is in a recession in employ¬ 
ment. America is emerging from one with success. General 
Motors, the unswerving indicator of American progress, 
recently reported earnings per share that were, in the first 
quarter, 75 per cent up on last year ; sales improved by 
40 per cent. There were special features, needless to say, 
about that performance ; but American industry, which 
has been operating at less than 75 per cent of its capacity, 
is looking for a 10 to 15 per cent rise in corporate profits 
this year. 

For the past two weeks Wall Street has been wavering ; 
uncertain whether to make a run from its present 935 
towards the mystical day when the Dow-Jones index 
breaks .through the 1,000 mark. Most New York analysts 
believe that it will do so before the end of 1971.. The 
latest signs tend to support this. The upset of the dollar 
against Europe’s currencies has had little more effect on 
Wall Street than to keep it in check: one suspects that 
that upset will be very quickly brushed off. Indeed, its 
resilience at a time when it might have been expected to 
buckle has brought a fresh breath of optimism in the past 
week. All the same London looks the better bet for the 
rest of this year. 
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^ DUNLOP 

Extracts from 
Sir Reay Geddes’ speech 

at the 72nd Annual General Meeting of the Company, 
held in London on May 10th 


For several years the growing proportion of profit earned 
abroad has reflected, positively, our natural expansion to main¬ 
tain our competitiveness throughout the world 
and, negatively, slow British economic and 
especially automotive, growth. 

Other countries have understood the impor¬ 
tance of investment and given to it a higher 
priority than Britain so we naturally welcome 
the apparent change in attitude in the 1971 
Budget ... 

Cost inflation must be beaten, there must be 
a victory of good sense within Managements 
and Trade Unions and between them, or all 
will be lost... There is emerging, I believe, 
solid evidence of change for the better; belated, slower than the 
country can afford, but improving nonetheless. 



... you will find in Dunlop no policy to limit enterprise or 
investment, for the greater employment of the high skills and 
competence that are still typical of a well managed British work 
force is our goal. 


... so let me now turn to the progress of the Dunlop/Pirelli 
union which has started well since 1st January... We must 
concentrate attention outwards and push the boundaries of the 
business forward, to grow as we said we would and as we can. 


Dunlop Holdings Limited 
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Canadian guide. 
55 pages about 
business in Canada. 



the 103 
years and 1500 offices 
of Canada's bank for 
businessmen. It should 
be on your desk. 


Different country, different laws, different 
business attitudes. The long experience of 
someone who lives there could be helpful. 
So—this 55-page business guide faetbook from 
the Commerce. 

It's prepared by our businessmen-bankers, to 
give precise answers to the questions we've 
.been asked by clients like you. Specific ques- 
dttfions about taxes, incorporation, labour laws, 
^international agreements, dozens of subjects. 
Each answer determined from the information of 
103 years* experience—and experience as up- 
to-date as today, from our 1500-office, coaat- 


to-Soast network. 

"Doing Business in Canada” is the first step 
in our comprehensive, continuous business 
information service, for clients of all sizes in 
every area of activity. An essential first step 
in any proposed Canadian operation. 

Canada, where the future lies. We know its 
business, its businessmen. And we*ll introduce 
you. Properly. Write now, on your letterhead, 
for yopr free copy of "Doing Business in 
Canada”. The Commerce faetbook that should 
be on your desk. 


<i> 


CANADIAN imperial 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


2, Lombard Street, London BC3P3EU 
48, Berkeley Square, London W1X68E 
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BUSINESS Britain 


Industrial Relations Bill: the 
first dominoes go down 



The Trades Union Congress’s official 
policy of not co-operating with the 
Industrial Relations Bill—which means 
not registering under it as unions are 
meant to do—got two nasty blows on 
Monday. The first was the refusal of 
the National Union of Bank Employees 
to do any such thing ; a vote was taken 
at the union’s annual conference 
actually to support the bill. But bank 
clerks are small beer \ Jericho really 
shook only when Lord Cooper, general 
secretary of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers (and 
also this year’s chairman of the TUC), 
advised the executive of his 800,000- 
strong brigade to register when the bill 
becomes law, probably in July. 

The NUGMW will not be the first 
big union to break the party line. The 
leader of the largest white collar 
union, Mr Walter Anderson of the 
National and Local Government Offi¬ 
cers Association, with 375,000 mem¬ 
bers, had already implied that he 
would pull his union out of the TUC 
rather than refuse to register. But white 
collar unions are in a particularly 
vulnerable position ; if they failed to 
register they would leave the field 
open to their traditional enemies, the 
staff associations. The defection of a 


big manual union, like Lord Cooper’s 
is another matter entirely. The fact is 
that the bill has teeth that makes regis¬ 
tration essential for any serious trade 
union, and its was unwise of Mr Vic 
Feather to let the TUC go on thinking 
it could ever be otherwise. 

An unregistered union that calls 
a strike could be sued for up to 
£100,000, depending on its size, and 
although the biggest might take such a 
risk many of them could not afford to. 
Nor could they easily pass up .the tax 
relief given to registered unions ; the 
NUGMW could find itself paying 
around £150,000 a year in income tax 
on its investments, and a large one close 
on £x million. Most unions are already 
registered as friendly societies and the 
Government has tactfully arranged 
that all these will transfer automatically 
to the new register of trade unions 
unless they specifically apply not to 
be put on it. This -will smooth the 
path for many union leaders but not 
for such stalwarts as Mr Jack Jones of 
the transport workers and Mr Hugh 
Scanlon of the engineers, who have 
kicked up most of the fuss over the 
bill. They are likely, after a suitable 
show of agony, to get themselves off 
the hook in a few months by saying 


registration was forced on them by the 
actions of men like Lord Cooper who 
advised their unions to sell out. Between 
them and him there is little love lost 
anyway. 

The Government, therefore, will win 
over registration, but the unions will 
not backtrack so quickly over other 
aspects of not co-operating. There 
seems no likelihood, at least in the 
first year or so, of legally enforceable 
wage agreements being signed unless 
there is an astonishing change of heart 
among employers. Ford has already 
sold the pass there. It may also be 
difficult to find any members or ex¬ 
members of trade unions to sit on any 
of the new agencies under the bill ; 
no one seems willing to take Mr 
George Woodcock’s seat on the Com¬ 
mission of Industrial Relations. This 
may be solved by appointing ex- 
civil servants of the most neutral 
colouring (that can be found. 

Lockheed, and Rolls-Royce _ 

Cheering the 
fainthearts _ 

A major exercise in public relations 
took place in London this week when 
the Government, Rolls-Royce and the 
Lockheed company made a concerted 
effort to prevent some of their waver¬ 
ing customer airlines from breaking 
ranks. If any of them defected from 
Lockheed now, it would be curtains 
for that hoped-for Congressional guar¬ 
antee for the $250 million bank loan 
and $100 million advance from the 
airlines that Lockheed is trying to raise. 
But ever since Rolls-Royce went bank¬ 
rupt in February, airlines that had 
placed orders for Lockheed Tristars 
have had their own doubts about 
whether Rolls-Royce was any longer 
capable of building the engines for it. 
They had reason to be fearful ; in 
February, the British Government had 
been told officially that the RB 211 
engine was not working and could not 
be made to work. The turnround since 
then has seemed almost too quick to 
be true. 
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Lockheed end chorus: Air Canada's Prana (left) is the man out of step 


Some airlines have bigger mental 
reservations than others. The most 
consistent supporter of Rolls-Royce 
throughout has been one of the biggest 
customers, Eastern Airlines, run by an 
ex-airline captain, Mr FJoyd Hall, who 
reckons to be able to judge a jet for 
himself. Mr Hall, however, sadly mis¬ 
judged the state of affairs at Rolls- 
Royce when he carried out a personal 
inspection last autumn. The most scep¬ 
tical, and the airline most likely to 
defect to McDonnell-Douglas—with 
which it has close ties—is Air Canada. 
Air Canada’s order is for only 10 Tri¬ 
stars, but it has been buying from 
Rolls-Royce for more than two decades 
and seems to nurse resentments about 
some of the treatment received over 
that period. Some of Air Canada’s 
restiveness has rubbed off on Trans 
World Airlines which, with 33 Tristars 
on order, is the biggest customer of the 
lot. TWA has said it will stand by this 
order only if all the other Tristar cus¬ 
tomers stand by theirs ; it has also said 
that its confirmation is conditional on 
British European Airways placing a 
Tristar order too, as a token of British 
good faith, but that is not being taken 
too seriously. Delta, the only one of 
Lockheed’s customers that went to the 
length of taking out options on another 
jet, would at the moment back a 
majority vote for Tristars. The rest 
do not count. 


Who ordered Tristars 


All contracts void since Rolls-Royce's bankruptcy. 

firm orders options 

TWA 

33 

11 

Eastern 

25 

25 

Delta 

24 

_ 

Air Canada 

io- 

_ 

Air Finance 

3 


Air Jamaica 

2 

__ 

Turner & Hass 
Pacific 

2 

— 

Southwest 

2 

3 


Air Holdings In Britain is committed to take a 
further 38 and market them outside the United 
States. Options those for which deposits placed. 


The British Government’s contribu¬ 
tion to reassuring the waverers was to 
announce on Monday its intention of 


continuing to develop the RiB 211 at 
a cost of up to £2 million a week, until 
Congress has voted on the all important 
bank loan guarantee. Since Whitehall 
thinks Congress unlikely to do this 
before the end of August (Lockheed 
puts the date around July) in practical 
terms the Government has committed 
itself to spending another £25 million 
on RB 211 development before the 
decision to cancel or to go ahead is 
finally taken. By the end of August, 
about half the £100 million that it was 
thought the engine would need to com¬ 
plete its development since February 
will have been spent. This is the most 
practical demonstration that Whitehall 
can give to the airliiies that it thinks 
the RB 211 can now be made to work. 

The scratch team that makes up the 
Rolls-Royce management also put on 
a more convincing performance than 
apprehensive Lockheed executives had 
thought it capable of. In particular 
Lord Cole, the caretaker chairman, 
showed some of the marketing quali¬ 
ties that brought him to the top of 
Unilever. But what the airlines want 
are not words but jets, and some of 
them were singularly reluctant to 
accept Lord Cole’s assurances that the 
engine is beginning to give something 
like its proper power on the test-bed, 
even though it is a much heavier engine 
than they expected, and will cost them 
£50 million more. 

If the British Government goes on 
financing the RB 211 at this rate of 
spending, does it really matter in the 
end whether Lockheed gets that Con¬ 
gressional guarantee ? The company 
says it does. It is difficult to see Mr 
Heath throwing another £25 million 
behind the RB 211 only to pull out and 
cancel it in the autumn. But Lockheed 
needs a minimum of $600 million to 
complete the Tristar and is only 
$400 million of the way there. To have 
a comfortable margin for contingen¬ 
cies, the company has asked its banks 
for another $250 million and its custo¬ 
mer airlines for $100 million. But if it 
cut out the contingency margin 
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altogether (which .flfeuld W foolishly 
optimistic) and everything else to the 
bone, it might scrape by with another 
$200 million to $236 million. But who 
would advance "this without a 
guarantee ? 

The hope of getting the guarantee 
rests on how many members of Con¬ 
gress who voted against the supersonic 
airliner will now vote for Lockheed, 
not out of sympathy, but so that they 
can tell their electors that they are 
for the hard-hit aerospace industries in 
supporting Lockheed, just as much as 
they are for the environment in killing 
the SST. It is a tempting politick 
ticket that could neutralise the furious 
lobbying now being done by the other 
aerospace companies against special 
treatment for Lockheed. But with 
some members of Congress now busy 
reversing their vote to kill the SST, 
Lockheed could even get pushed out 
of the limelight. 


Pensions _ 

Inflation for ever 

The Government announced last 
Friday that, in effect, pensions for civil 
servants, servicemen and officers, and 
other variants of public servant will 
become automatically inflation-proof. 
This is a much more significant 
development than most people have 
realised so far. 

Just under a million are immediately 
affected, 240,000 of them servicemen. 
Service pensions are based on rank and 
number of years of service. A sergeant 
with 20 years’ service would, for 
instance, get the sum of £6.50 a week, 
plus his state pension and any benefits 
earned elsewhere. Periodically, the 
scales are jacked up by governments. 
The civil servants, health workers, local 
government officials, teachers, firemen 
and others have pensions that are 
based on final salary. Again these are 
periodically escalated by pensions 
increase acts to take account of 
inflation. 

The new Pensions (Increase) Bill 
will take effect in September, giving 
service and public service pensioners 
compensation for the inflation that has 
occurred since April, 1969 (when die 
last act took effect), plus another 3.6 
per cent for the inflation expected to 
occur between now and September, 
making 18 per cent in all. What is new 
this time is that it tells future govern¬ 
ments to do this automatically every 
two years in future, without further 
legislation. 



KLM is different. 

An airline that treats you as well 
on the ground as it does in the air. 
And you don’t find the difference 
just at our home airport, 
Amsterdam. With its courtesy 
cars, its spaciousness, its comfort. 

You find the difference 
wherever you find KLM. Any 
place, anytime, KLM cares for 
you as well in airports as in the air. 

Sky-service on the ground. 

A helping hand. 

A friendly smile. 

A word in your own language. 

That’s what makes KLM 
different. But, even though we do 
have the reputation of being the 
most reliable airline in the world, 
don’t take us for granted. 

Test us. Try us. 

Fly the difference. 



KLM 

the airlines’ airline. 
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Wk deliver energy 


Energy for generating energy. Right at the heart of 
industry Gulf fuels and lubricants are hard at work. 

Fuelling electricity generating plants; powering 
commercial fleets, industrial and marine diesels; helping to 
cut metals or process rubber; lubricating machine tools and 
turbines; insulating and cooling giant transformers. 

But we don’t just deliver petroleum energy. Liquefied 
gas energy. Nuclear energy too. We're at work now on 
fusion energy. 

We’re a total energy company. 


Energy in controlling energy. At the same time, we 
conduct a continuous and energetic programme for the 
development of control and safety measures. 

Witness the Gulf HD S process for the production of 
low-sulphur fuels. 

Witness the ‘Skim-cleen’ research programme to reduce 
the risk of gas explosions in tankers. 

Witness mobile monitoring laboratories. 

Witness the pioneer development of high-temperature 
gas-cooled reactors. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A.. m g~ 
and throughout the world. _ / 
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Custom packaging at 
First Pennsylvania Bank's London Brandi. 


London Branch is fully 
equipped to setup or participate 
in Eurocurrency syndicates, or 
finance entire packages. 

With an ample supply of 
Eurodollars or Eurocurrencies, 
whichever provides the best 
rates and terms for your needs. 


With the broad experience 
of our managers Jim Shirreff, an 
Englishman, and Bob Roberts, 
a Yank. Together they bring a 
rare combination of old-world 
banking acumen and American 
business know-how to all your 
financial problems. 


And even though London 
Branch is partof the oldest bank 
in the U.S., our reactions are 
refreshingly swift. 

Test them out. For fast, 
economical financial packaging 
with a personal touch, call on us 
at 5 Trump Street, London. 


First Pennsylvania Bank London Branch 

Th* Fint Ptaxitytnnto Binfclnt tni Trust Company mmbtr F.D l.C. OllieMi«PMMiipMi.MwleoCilir tad Support 
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Traditionally public service pensions 
have set the pace in pensions develop¬ 
ment. More recently the running has 
teen made by the private sector where 
the tetter schemes inevitably exercise 
a powerful 'influence on the less good 
ones and, more important, are now 
better than the typical public service 
schemes in several respects. The 
employee is usually better off under 
a private scheme if he changes his job. 
To get a frozen pension the civil 
servant must be over 50 ; otherwise, 
because the scheme is non-contribu- 
tory, he cannot even claim back contri¬ 
butions when he leaves, and he loses 
his pension rights if he is fired for 
disciplinary reasons ; death-in-service 
benefits are often poorer than w*ith the 
better private schemes. But the hot 
issue now is inflation after retirement. 

Hitherto, civil servants have been 
reasonably sure of getting their pen¬ 
sions pushed up by Parliament, and 
in the better private schemes, too, 
employers normally escalate pensions 
regularly, although without a binding 
commitment. But now the public 
servants’ escalation will be automatic. 

After this it will be harder than 
ever for the Government not to include 
a similar provision in its own forth¬ 
coming earnings-related state pension 
scheme, of which the outline should be 
known in the autumn. But employers 
and life offices still insist that they 
cannot possibly guarantee that they will 
escalate a pension in line with infla¬ 
tion as the commitment is open-ended. 

Finance Bill _ 

Not dad's income 

From next April the investment income 
of children will cease to be added to 
their patents* income lor tax. And the 
relieved sighs of philoprogenitive, 
fathers can already be heard. The 
aggregation of children’s investment 
income with that of their parents’, 
introduced by Labour in 1968, ensured 
that such income was taxed at the 
parents’ top rate of income tax (and 
surtax) instead of being taxed sepa¬ 
rately as the children’s own income, 
entitled to the personal allowances, etc. 
Clause 10 of the 1971 Finance Bill 
reverses Labour's measure, and the 
Commons debated it on Wednesday. 

The debate was the usual sort, with 
Labour talking about public schools 
and rich men’s tax avoidance, and the 
Tories on the plight of divorced wives 
and fatherless families. Mr Patrick 
Jenkin thought that Labour's measure 
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had been, a cloak for class warfare, but 
a*s it was a see-through cloak, it was 
too permissive. But there is a basic 
difference of principle between the 
two parties here. 

The Labour party believes that the 
government, in its relations with 
families in the welfare field, is concer¬ 
ned with the aggregate income of the 
family, particularly where means tests 
arc concerned ; so this should therefore 
be true for taxation too, especially as 
income tax is a form of means test. 
But it would not apply this principle 
to the child’s earned income. What it 
is concerned with is the investment in¬ 
come of the family, and hence, by 
implication, the capital of its members. 
This, at any rate, is true until it comes 
to capital transfers within the family. 
Then Labour is suddenly rather keen 
to treat the individuals separately— 
for death duties, and for capital gains 
tax where transfers between parents 
and children are concerned. 

This inconsistency, which allows the 
Inland Revenue to have it both ways, 
is in fact the first of the lory argu¬ 
ments. The second is that a child is 
an individual and that if he happens 
to have income or capital assets from 
somewhere then lie has as much right 
to this financial independence as anyone 
else. Thirdly, the British income tax 
system already makes far less provision 
for splitting family incomes between 
their members for tax than is normal 
in America or on the continent and 
is accordingly relatively unfavourable 
to families compared with bachelors, 
and to large families compared with 
small ones. 

Quite apart from this, much 
“ investment income ” does not derive 
from investments. For example a child 
may receive maintenance income after 
his parents have divorced, or benefit 
from a trust fund after his father’s 
premature death, or receive income 
from industrial injuries compensation. 
Families that are not necessarily the 
best off are hardest hit by the aggrega¬ 
tion of children’s investment income. 

Capital spending _ 

They're still not 

Just how badly Britain needed a refla¬ 
tionary budget can be seen from the 
forecasts of industry’s investment plans, 
made at or just before budget time and 
now beginning to trickle out. Most 
people knew that machine tools were 
in trouble, wi'th home orders 40 per 
cent down in the last quarter of last 
year ; by February, they were 60 per 


cent down, although the postal strike 
could have had something to do with 
this. But at least the chemical industry 
had been expected to buck the trend 
and to continue investing at something 
like last year’s rate. But, according 
to a recent inquiry by the Chemical 
Industries Association, it isn’t. 

Last year, when the industry spent 
£376 million on new plant, turns out 
to have teen a freak, and not the 
expected start of a permanent upward 
movement in investment. So much for 
hopes that the process plant industries, 
making all those miles of bent pipe, 
valves and pressure vessels would escape 
the capital goods slump. Spending on 
new plant by the chemical industry 
will be down 11 per cent this year, at 
1970 prices, and will go on falling over 
the subsequent two years. 

Chemical companies do not order 
plant until roughly a year after the 
board has approved a new project. 
Thus it is possible to forecast the rate 
of spending with considerable accuracy 
for some years ahead. In real terms 
there has been a drop of close on 18 per 
cent between plans that at the begin¬ 
ning of 1969 were expected to be 
sanctioned—without necessarily plac¬ 
ing orders—and the position at the 
beginning of this year, chiefly because, 
according to the industry-, of the ending 
of investment grants last October. 

That is probably only part of the 
story. Investment grants undoubtedly 
encouraged companies to build without 
too much regard for the profit likely 
to come out of the plant once it was 
finished. The ending of investment 
grants, coupled with the first of Mr 
Barber’s two cuts in corporation tax, 
made managements look more care¬ 
fully at profit margins. At the same 
time, the economies of scale which had 
encouraged them to put in larger and 
still larger chemical plants throughout 
the 1960s, with manufacturing costs 
and selling prices coming down all 
the time, are losing out at last to 
inflation. Technically, there are still 
savings to be made from bigger plants. 
Only the price of the plants has gone 
up so much that the product ends up 
costing, for the first time, more than 
before. 

It is not clear whether this was taken 
into account in the budget calculation 
of an 0.5 per cent increase in fixed 
investment by private industry this 
year ; probably not, because the survey 
was not ready then. If so, then the 
budget’s gloomy forecast must be seen 
as optimistic, unless it induces a much 
happier frame of mind in industry than 
there has been any sign of yet. 
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Plastics 

It's not ticky-tacky 

The battle is hotting up among plastics 
manufacturers to win a slice of the car 
body market from sheet steel. So far, 
only 5 per cent of the plastics con¬ 
sumed in Britain goes into cars, and 
that just for trim and under-bonnet 
parts. Apart from small-volume car 
makers like Reliant and Lotus, using 
glass reinforced plastic, there are no 
plastic body panels on British cars. 

Several different techniques are being 
developed. Injection moulded (pumped 
in under pressure) plastics have been 
used by the Japanese, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries has developed a 
one-shot injection moulding technique 
for producing a “ sandwich ” material. 
Other methods include rotational 
moulded (rotating the mould so that 
the plastic spreads evenly) urethanes 
and a superplastic zinc alloy for blow 
moulding (just what is says, blown into 
the mould). But the leader at the 
moment appears to be a material called 
“ low profile moulding compound/* 
British Petroleum Chemicals came up 
with one version 18 months ago and 
has since licensed it in Japan, the 
United States and South Africa, which 
makes it feel on the way to convincing 
the car men that it works. BP is 
not alone here : General Motors of 
America has got its own low-profile ver¬ 
sion which can be pressed into shape 
just like sheet steel. 

By adding a small amount of plastic 
that normally melts when heated to 
the bulk of a mix made up of a plastic 
that sets rock hard when heated, BP 
has developed a material that can be 


moulded on a conventional press using 
mould temperatures of i30°C for 
between 15 and 90 seconds. This gives 
a plastic panel that can be treated on 
the assembly line in every way as if it 
was a normal steel one. 

A car really has to be designed 
around the new panels to get the full 
advantage, when brackets, stiffening 
ribs and fixing points can all be 
included as part of the moulding 
instead of having to be attached after¬ 
wards as they are now. This means it 
will not be until the next generation 
of mass production cars that the 
material will come into common use. 
However, in the United States the 
front panel of the Pontiac Tempest is 
already moulded in low-profile plastic. 
The Americans do look like using plas¬ 
tic increasingly when they want body 
changes on low volume cars. All the 
major car makers in Britain have 
development work well in hand and 
the first British order for a 1,500-100 
press (costing £175,000) specifically- 
designed for plastics, should be placed 
within a few days with USI-Clearing. 
This company has sold 15 such presses, 
one of them six months ago to Fiat. 


Insurance 

Where the law 
is weak _ 

The ban on the small motor insurer 
Falcon, imposed on Wednesday by the 
Government, is a trivial matter, for all 
the headlines it made in Thursday's 
newspapers. The Department of Trade 
and Industry reckons Falcon’s solvency 


margin has dropped below the level 
laid down by law and has, therefore, 
ordered it not to take new policies, or 
to alter or renew existing ones. But 
there is no reason to assume the com¬ 
pany is insolvent. 

In fact the DTI is operating what 
ought to be a normal procedure for 
closing down a non-life insurance com¬ 
pany in good time. However, it is on 
life assurance that fears are now grow¬ 
ing that the law needs strengthening. 
These fears were given expression on 
Wednesday by a spokesman for the 
insurance section of the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Stairs, and by the chairman and chief 
actuary of the Eagle Star, who have 
thus backed up warnings last month 
by the Go-operative Insurance Societ\ 
chairman, Mr II. A. Toogood. 

The Eagle Star actuary, Mr W. G. 
Bailey, cited the Vehicle and General 
situation, where a life subsidiary was* 
induced to lend money to its parent 
company and had to pay a surprisingly 
high management charge to it. He alsc: 
cited the rights of policyholders in a 
winding-up, where the problem is that 
legally any surpluses belong to share¬ 
holders, although in equity they ought 
to belong to the with-profits policy¬ 
holders. 

Some actuaries reckon they ought tc 
be given stronger powers to question 
directors' valuation of life fund assets, 
and that nowadays it is undesirable 
for actuaries to be free to value the 
life liabilities on am actuarial bash 
they like. The point here is that 
although the actuary is a qualified pro¬ 
fessional man, he is also often on the 
life office's payroll and could—in 
unusual circumstances—be vulnerable. 


Key indicators ; British economy 


Percentage change on 


Retail trade 

Still low in March. 


Hire purchase 

Total debt fell by £28 mn in March 
over the February figure. 


Overseas trade 

A £14 ‘iron surplus, seasonally 
ed. in April, was helped by 
klog of export dpeumentation 
the postal strike. 




Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

February 

124.1 

— 1.3 

+ 1.3 

f0.2 

employment* 

March 

93.9 

n.a. 

-0.7 

-2.6 

productivity* 

January 

133.2 

+0.9 

+0.5 

+5.1 

Export trade! 

April 

152 

-1.2 

+ 16.0 

+3.4 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt 

February 

123 

+0.8 

-1.6 

+ 3.4 

Retail trade* 

February 

105.5 

-2.9 

3.5 

-4.1 

Unemployment* 

April 

140.2 

+7.2 

+14.7 

+24.2 

Retail trade* 

March 

109.0 

+3.3 

-1.9 

<0.3 

Export prices 

February 

137 

nil 

+3.0 

+9.0 

Import prices 

February 

129 

+ 1.0 

+ 1.0 

* H 

Wage rates (weekly) 

March 

159.5 

+0.2 

+ 1.9 

+12.3 


Export trade , retail trade, engineering order boohs: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 2.5 per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period ♦ Provisional _ 
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VICKERS LIMITED 

The 104th Annual General Meeting oj Vickers Limited will be held on 
June 3rd 1971 at Millbank Tower , London SWl. The following is the 
STATEMENT by the Chairman , Sir Leslie Rowan , KCB, CVO. 

Acute inflation, especially during For many years Vickers has paid 
the second half of 1970, had a a total annual ordinary dividend ol' 
damaging effect on those segments 10 per cent. The cost of a dividend 
of Vickers engaged in activities at this level is £4.37 million. The 
involving a long production cycle, cost of the 2 } per cent interim divi- 
and the position was aggravated by dend already declared for 1970 was 
prolonged delays in the delivery of £1*09 million. In considering their 
components by sub-contractors as a recommendation about a final 
result of industrial unrest. dividend, your Board had therefore 

These factors contributed to the to take note that the cost of the 
need to make heavy provisions for interim dividend -together with the 
losses now expected on certain long- dividend on the Preference had 
term contracts, notably two con- already virtually absorbed the net 
tracts held by Vickers-Zimmer profit attributable to the Company 
Limited for the supply to the C»er- at the year end. 
man Democratic Republic of a In all these circumstances, and 
tcrcphthalic acid plant and a poly- taking into account the prospect of 
ester plant. continuing inflation in the economy. 

The results were also adversely it is clearly of paramount import- 
affcclcd by a sharp rise in interest unce to safeguard the liquidity of 
charges. Despite the sale of our the Company. The Board therefore 
holding in International Computers considered that there could be no 
(Moldings) Limited early in k 1970, justification for making any with- 
increases in working capital drawal from reserves in support of 
arising from both escalating costs dividend payments, and concluded 
and a heavier work load- were such with regret that they could not 
that both bank overdrafts and short- recommend payment of a final 
term borrowings, in the form of ordinary dividend, 
acceptance credits, were much Review of Activities 
larger and these had to be taken at Trading conditions at home and 
the prevailing high interest rates. in North America made 1970 a 
In terms of trading profit before difficult year for the Office Fquip- 
depreciation the second half of the ment Group and the Printing 
year produced the expected improve- Machinery and Supplies Group, 
ment on the figures for the first half, but the levels of profitability estab- 
and for the whole year trading lished in 1969 were nevertheless 
profit before depreciation totalled maintained. 

£12*52 million. Apart from 1969 Profit from the Shipbuilding 
(£13*65 million) this was the best Group was less than that achieved 
figure for several years. in 1969, but the fact remains that 

Because of the need to make Barrow is among the few British 
major provisions, however, and to shipbuilders continuing to make 
meet higher interest charges, there profits. This results from the special 
was a steep fall in the amount of net technical strength which we have 
profit attributable to Vickers Limi- developed over the years and which 
ted. At £2*17 million this was only gives confidence for the f\iture. 

40 per cent of the figure for 1969 __,. —.. 

(£5*45 million). 1970 I 1969 ] 

SUMMARY OF TRADING RESULTS £000 | 1000 | 


The Group sold goods to the value of 

173.272 

161,399 

I hc cost of mutcrials, wages and services 



involved in the making and selling of these 



goods, including depreciation and major 



provisions but excluding interest charges, was 

168,185 • 

152,716 

Leaving a balance ol 

5.087 

8.681 

Income from investments was 

451 

951 


5,518 

9,634 

Bank and loan interest payable was 

3.200 

1.967 


2.338 

7,667 

Share of profits ol associated companies was 

1.874 

2.319 

Making a profit subject to taxation ol 

4,212 

9,986 

The taxation payable on this profit is 

1,636 

4.23? 

1 eaving a Group net profit of 

2,576 

5.754 


1970 



£000 

£000 

The Group net profit is 


2,576 

There arc net profits attributable to minority 



shareholders in Group companies which 

« 


are not wholly-owned 

, 

409 

The balance attributable to Vickers Limited 



stockholders is 


2.167 

The dividends paid are: Preference 

594 


Ordinary—Interim, 2\ n 0 

1,093 



— 

1,687 

The increase in undistributed profits is 


480 


The Australian companies im- When the Board was considering 
proved on previous good perform- future management early in 1970, I 
ancc and produced their best results made it clear that 1 would be ready 
to date. Canadian Vickers made a to vacate the Chair at any time that 
good recovery, after a poor first half, this would be helpful to the Com- 
to show a profit on the year and puny as part of the process of 
improve its balance sheet position, reconstruction. In January this year 
The heavy loss in the Engineering the Board learnt of the availability 
Group in the United Kingdom was of Lord Robcns, and since it was 
all the more disappointing because known that other approaches were 
it occurred in a year when improved also being made to him. it was 
results had been expected. It arose decided to make an immediate pro- 
chiefly in heavy engineering on long- posal to him lhat he should succeed 
term contracts adversely affected by me in the Chair after the 1971 
escalating costs and. in some Annual General Meeting. You will 
instances, by delayed completions, know from the announcement 
Remedial action has been and is already made that Lord Robcns felt 
being taken, including additional it possible to accept the Board’s 


safeguards in new contracts. 


invitation, and I take this oppor- 


crcased selling prices, closure or tunitv to place on record my hope 
sale of some activities and senior and belief that this great Company 
management changes in several of will go forward to new achieve- 


the operating units. 

Although it has now become a 


ments under his leadership. 

Earlier the Board hud been very 


division of the Engineering Group, pleased to welcome as a new non- 
the 1970 figures for Medical executive member Mr. Martin 
Engineering arc shown separately in Ritchie, Chairman and Chief Execu- 
the product analysis, it will be seen tive of The Bowater Paper Corpora- 
‘oss of £ 1*2 


is tion Limited. 


recorded. The main elements in this Towards the end of 1970 we suf- 
loss are a further provision of fered two severe losses with the 
£400,000 for a hospital project in deaths of Sir Peter Runge and 
the Middle Hast, and the writing off Admiral of the Fleet Sir Michael Lc 
against profits of £750,000 in de- Fanu. Sir Peter had been a mcm- 
vclopment and other costs relating ber of the Board since September 
to the Multichannel 300 Biochemical 1965 and his humanity, wisdom and 
Analyser and the Vickers Auto-tape experience were of great value to the 
System, un apparatus capable of Board throughout these years. Sir 
being used both for cytology screen- Michael had been a member of the 
mg and for other applications. Board for only a very short time. 


being used both for cytology screen- Michael had been a member of the 
mg and for other applications. Board for only a very short time, 
including histology. Any Aiture but we all know from our past 
sales of the Multichannel 300 and associations with him how great a 
the Auto-tape System will be clear of loss Vickers suffered, 
past development expenditure. The Future 

Results from the Chemical Ln- As this is my last annual statc- 


ginccring Group were poor, because ment as Chairman, I wish to record 
of the necessity to make major pro- my appreciation to all those through- 
visions in connection with the out the Group who have helped to 
contracts for the German Demo- carry the Company through a 
cratic Republic. With polyester fibre difficult period of reconstruction, 
prices at a low level, the Group also In 1971 Vickers has a very different 
had another poor return from “mix'* of principal activities from 
Compagniu Generate Resine, its that obtaining in the mid-sixties, and 
Italian production and research the strength of the positions we have 
facility. already established in office equip- 

Recent trends in the chemical ment and in printing machinery and 
plant industry had indicated to the supplies is evident from the propor- 
Board the desirability of providing a tion of sales and profits these two 
wide base of operations for those activities now represent. The excel- 
engaged in this industry, and solu- lent performance of our shipbuild- 

__ __1_•___ l . 1 _ .1 __ _.■_1_1.. . l . 1_ m . i :_ _r 


tions are being sought to the prob 
lems involved. 

Management Reconstruction 


ers, particularly in the building of 
Britain's nuclear submarine fleet, is 
another source of satisfaction, as 


1 recorded last year the action being also is the success of the Australian 
taken to build up the new manage- companies and the re-shaping of 
ment team and in particular our Canadian Vickers. In some other 
intention to separate the offices of areas, particularly in the U.K. 
Chairman and Chief Executive. This Engineering Group, there is still 
decision was implemented on 1 st much to be done before satisfactory 
September when Mr. Peter Mat- levels of profitability arc achieved, 
thews took up the appointment of However, the problems arc identi- 
Managing Director with wide fied and they arc being tackled 
executive powers and responsibility vigorously. 

under the authority of the Board for ln thanking those who have 
the initiation and formulation of the worked so hard to re-shape the 
commercial and financial policy of Group. 1 also express confidence in 
the Company. That his arrivat the ability of the new management 
should have coincided with the team to resolve outstanding prob- 
serious inflationary developments in lems. In the prevailing conditions 
the national economy has added to there can be no firm predictmns 
his burdens, but in tackling these about the future, but vigorous action 
burdens he has the wholehearted has been and is being taken to 
support of his colleagues on the ensure that the Company is in shape 
Board and of senior management to weather the present storm, 
throughout the Group. Thus 1971 should sec the start of 

Another new executive appoint- recovery from the severe setback in 
ment to the Board was that of Mr. 1970. provided national policies to 
Denis Groom as Director of Finance reduce inflation and encourage 
in succession to Mr. Alan Simmers investment are pursued and prove 
who retired early in January. effective. 

The Report and Accounts 1970 have been posted to stockholders 

of the Company. Copies are available on request from the Secretary, /FT) 

VICKERS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SWl X& fff 
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All of these Debentures have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

$20,000,000 

Hamersley Iron Finance N.V. 

9% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1986 

Payment of principal, premium, if any, interest and sinking fund unconditionally guaranteed by 

Hamersley Holdings Limited 

Interest is payable annually on May 1, commencing m 1972. 


MORGAN A C1E INTERNATIONAL SA. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 
BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. 
ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER, INC. ASTAIRE & CO. 

BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 


BANK OF AMERICA 

5 «M« Amriim 

BANK MESS A MOPE NV BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKHAUS HERMANN LAMPS K.G. 


BANKHAllS FRIEDRICH SIMON K.GmA. BANQUE DE BRUXELLES SA. BANQUE EIJROPEENNE DE TOKYO 
BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DE TITRES BANQUE GENERALS DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE DE VINDOCHINE BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG SA. BANQUE LAMBERT S.CJS. 

BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS BANQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE (UNDERWRITERS) S.A. 

BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DES MINES BANQUE DE L’UNION EUROPEENNE 


BANQUE DE L 9 UN!ON PARISIENNE-CJFCA. 


BANQUE WORMS & CIE 


CREDIT IN DUST RIEL D'ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE CREDIT L YONNAIS 

CREDITANSTALT-BANKVEREIN THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


BARING BROTHERS A CO., 

Limited 

H. ALBERT DE BARY & CO. N.Y. BA YERISCHE VEREINSBANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 

-FRANKFURTER BANK- 

GUNNAR BOHN ACO. AIS BREISACH PINSCHOF SCHOELLER BURKHARDT&CO. CAZENOVEACO. 

Hnmkkemmmndllteeellethatt 

LA CENTRALS FINANZIARIA GENERALS S.p.A. CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE COMMERZBANK 

A Alien fe.rll.chmlt 

CONTINENTAL BANK SA. COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 

RICHARD DAUS&CO. THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION DEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 

A kt tengetei larkali -DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 

DEWA A Y, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. DRESDNER BANK EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 

A klltm ge.ell.rhafi Limited 

EUROCAPITAL INTERNA TIONAL FIRST CHICAGO FLEMING, SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS 

Limited Limited Limited 

GIROZENTRALE UND BANK DER OSTERREICHISCHEN SPARKASSEN GUTZWILLER, KURZ, BUNGENER SECURITIES 

Aklieneeietterkafl Limited 

HAM BROS BANK HANDELSBANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) HILL SAMUEL A CO. HOARE A CO., GOVETT 

Limited Limited Limited 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION JARDINE FLEMING A COMPANY 

KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. 

Ineerpernted 

KREDIETBANK N.V. 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (SAE.) LAZARD BROTHERS A CO., LAZARD FRERES A CIE LAZARD FRERES & CO. 

Umll* 

LEHMAN BROTHERS LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZE A CO. LIBERT PETERBROECK SECURITIES SA. 

Inrerpermted Inrerperated 

LOEB, RHOADES A CO. MANUFACTURERS HANOVER MERRILL L YNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

UmM Seemrtttee Underwriter Limited 

B. METZLER SEEL. SOHN A CO. MODEL, ROLAND A CO., INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. MORGAN GRENFELL ACO. 

Limited Limited 

NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO. 

intemnttennl, fur. 

NOMURA SECURITIES INTERNATIONAL, INC. DEN NORSKS CREDITBANK SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE. 

PIERSON. HELDRING A PIERSON PRIKATBANKENIKJ0BENHAVN N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS ROWE A PITMAN 

Limit* 

, Jjuamr $chrodek wagg a co. skandina viska bankbn smith, barney a co. socibte generals 

SOCftttE GENERALS DE BANQUE SA. STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK STRAUSS, TURNBULL A CO. 

SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) C.G.TRINKAUS 

ULTRAFIN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) 

VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG “ M. M. WARBURG-BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ A CO. S.G. WARBURG ACO. 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK WHITE, WELD A CO. 

GIROZENTRALE ' 

MayS, 1971. 


KITCAT A AITKEN KJ0BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK KLEINWORT,BENSON 

KREDIETBANK SA. LUXEMBOURGEOISE KUHN, LOEB A CO. INTERNATIONAL 



YAMAICHI SECURITIES COMPANY 

• H Sew York, Ine. 
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International 


Have a good long float while 
you're about it 



Schiller: what to do next ? 


By mid-week dealers in the world’s 
foreign exchange markets were saying 
that life was hack to normal. It was 
not what they would have called 
normal a short while ago. Three major 
exchange rates are afloat: the German 
D-mark, the Dutch guilder and (since 
June, 1970), the Canadian dollar. The 
Belgian franc is at least partly floating 
and in London the Japanese yen has 
gone above its official ceiling. The 
upvalued Swiss franc and Austrian 
schilling have had to find the new 
levels that were harshly decreed for 
them on Sunday. All the same, there 
was never chaos. By Thursday the 
only whifT of gunpowder, and that 
none too strong, had come from a 
sudden jump in the gold price to 
$40.8*} an ounce, on German and Swiss 
buying. 

The 7.2 per cent upvaluation of the 
Swiss franc, discussed below, was a 
major calming influence when the 
exchanges reopened on Monday. 
Without it, speculators would almost 
certainly have switched the dollars now 


piled in Germany over to Switzerland 
in a rush. Instead, there has so far been 
only a modest unwinding of the huge 
speculative positions built up in Ger¬ 
many, despite the new ruling that 
German banks can no longer pay inter¬ 
est on these foreign deposits. Since the 
D-mark has floated mostly only about 
) per cent above parity, apart from a 
brief spell at 5 per cent, money is 
remaining in Germany in the hopes of 
the rate going higher. Immediately, the 
cost of continuing to finance these 
holdings there resulted in a technical 
shortage of dollars, as borrowings have 
had to be rolled over. One consequence 
of this is that Eurodollar rates soared up 
again (11 per cent for overnight money 
and 7^ per cent for three-month loans) 
before the trickle of money back into 
the Eurodollar market by mid-week 
eased rates back a little. Another con¬ 
sequence is that there has not been the 
expected upward pressure on sterling. 
Institutions have not been taking their 
profits Jn Germany and switching their 
funds to London. On the contrary, 
pounds have been sold for dollars, 
pushing the sterling rate down to 
$2.4168 at one point, before Wednes¬ 
day’s recovery to $2.4183 at the close 
that day. 


Table 1. Impact of last weekend's 
changes* 


% changes in 

effective exchange 

rates. 


(i) 

(2) 

Austria 

+2.8 

+ 1.9 

Belgium 

-1.7 

-2.6 

Britain 

-1.0 

-1.4 

France 

-1.9 

-2.8 

Germany 

+ 1.9 

+3.6 

Italy 

-1.7 

-2.4 

Japan 

-0.4 

-0.6 

Netherlands 

+ 1.7 

+ 3.0 

Switzerland 

+5.9 

+5.3 

United States 

-0.7 

-0.9 


•Swiss revaluation 7 . 27 „ . Austrian revaluation 
5 05 V. and ( 1 ) 37 . upvaluation of mark and 
guilder ( 2 ) 57 . upvaluation of mark and guilder. 



Business as usual 


Outside the foreign exchange markets 
news of the maverick currencies has 
been taken calmly even by companies 
which have borrowed on the German 
capital market (there would have to be 
a much bigger upvaluation to wipe 
out the advantage in interest rates). The 
International Monetary’ Fund, which 
pointed out in a report last September 
that temporary floats might be a good 
thing, even if it could not officially 
approve them, is not unhappy with the 
outcome. The first candidate for dis¬ 
cussion in many people’s minds is the 
widening of margins in which curren¬ 
cies can fluctuate around par values. 


Getting the 
measure of it 

It could all change very quickly. But, 
other things being equal, this week’s 
experience shows how sensible it would 
be to allow the mark to float for some 
time and find its true level before there 
is any serious discussion of re-pegging 
it—if indeed it ever has to be re-pegged 
at all. Nobody can take seriously Herr 
Schiller’s claim that it can be returned 
to its old parity. Even the president 
of the Bundesbank, Herr Klasen, 
admitted publicly that it would be 
“ difficult." 

In table 1 we give some idea of the 
cross effect of last weekend’s changes, 
using a method devised bv Mr Fred 
Hirsch of the International Monetary 
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Fund.* If Germany and Holland 
upvalue their currencies by 3 per cent, 
as assumed in column 1, the effective¬ 
ness to each will be diluted by the 
extent of their mutual trading. When 
the Swiss and Austrian revaluations are 
included, as they are throughout, 
f Germany would have effectively under¬ 
gone a 1.9 per cent upvaluation and 
Holland a 1.7 per cent one. On the 
other hand, the effect on Britain of the 
combined package would be equivalent 
to a devaluation of sterling of 1 per 
cent; this latter figure would be raised 
to 1.4 per cent if the German and 
Dutch upvaluations turned out to be 
5 per cent rather than 3 per cent 
(column a). Among the industrial coun¬ 
tries, France stands to gain most. Any 
second thoughts, M. Giscard ? 

One general observation at this stage 
is that industrial countries are now get¬ 
ting used to upvaluations between 
themselves, although historically 
devaluations have always predomin¬ 
ated. If the D-mark and the Dutch 
guilder are eventually re-pegged, the 
favourite bet in the market is that it 
might be at a level about 5 per cent 
above their old rate before last Sun¬ 
day. Here table 2 shows that among 
industrial countries in the past ten 
years upvaluations will have more than 
offset devaluations (after weighting 
each adjustment by the relative size 
of the country’s exports). 

*An Indicator of Effective Exchange Rates. 
By Fred Hirsch and Use Higgins. IMF Staff 
Papers, November 1970. 



Thin profits 


There are times, the German chan¬ 
cellor, Herr Brandt, told his countrymen 
on television at the weekend, when Ger¬ 


many has to put its own interests first. 
Certainly, floating the D-mark is seen 
primarily as a device to stop inflation, 
and enable the Bundesbank to regain 
a grip on monetary expansion (end 
March money supply was up 22.f, per 
cent on the year before). The attack 
on the dollar inflow, bolstered by the 
withholding of interest payments on 
foreigners’ accounts, is from inside 
Germany just part of a package which 
includes a sharp slowdown in govern¬ 
ment spending. In this fiscal year this 
is to be cut by about DM 1.8 billion, 
which, given the rapid rise in the first 
quarter of the year, will mean a 
squeeze on Herr Brandt’s programme of 
domestic reform—so severe that the 
finance minister, Herr Moeller, has 
preferred to resign rather than carry 
it through (his reaction also enables 
Herr Brandt to merge the finance and 
economic ministries under Herr 
Schiller). On top of this, federal bor¬ 
rowing is to be cut by nearly a third 
with similar restraints imposed on the 
Lander and municipalities, and the 
counter-cyclical tax rate is to be raised. 

With the April figures showing that 
the cost of living is still rising at around 
5 per cent on an annual basis, urgent 
measures were needed. But, as else¬ 
where, the key indicator is the level of 
wage increases, which continues to be 
above 10 per cent. Most of the major 
companies publishing results in the last 
quarter have shown a sharp fall in 
profits, thanks to this squeeze on costs 
at home and the impact of the last 
revaluation on their export prices. 
Industrialists are therefore hoping that 
the pious hopes expressed for an 
eventual return of the D-mark to its 
old parity really mean something. 

The trade figures hardly justify their 
pessimism. Since the last revaluation 
the annual trade surplus has been run¬ 
ning at around $4.3 billion, with the 


Table 2. Revaluati on s versus d evalu ations, 1961 -1971 __ 

Weighted change in 
par value 




% change in 
par value 

Country export 
.share 

P) X-12) 
100 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1961 

Germany 

4- 5.0 

15.2 

4-0.76 


Netherlands 

+ 5.0 

5.2 

+0.26 

1962 

Canada 

-11.8* 

7.3 

-0.86 

1967 

Britain 

-14.3 

10.4 

— 1.49 


Denmark 

- 7.9 

1.8 

-0.14 

1969 

France 

-11.1 

8.3 

-0.92 


Germany 

+ 9.3 

16.1 

+ 1.50 

1971 

Canada 

+ 7.3t 

8.1 

+0.59 


Switzerland 

+ 7.2 

2.5 

40.18 


Germany! 

4- 5.0 

16.4 

+0.82 


Netherlands! 

4 5.0 

5.7 

+0.29 


Austria 

4- 5.1 

1.4 

+0.07 


h 


Net change 

+1.05 


•Par valua adopted in Afrf 1962, 00 m par ad with floating rata in January. I960, IPrasant floating rata 
comparad with start of float in Juna. 1970. tAssumad. 



first quarter of this year showing ; 
significant improvement on the sam< 
period in 1970. This is parth because 
export orders were already very largi 
at the time of revaluation. And wit! 
inflation abroad, orders, after falling 
until May, 1970, are now back to thei. 
pre-revaluation level. But if the volume 
of business continues to look good, th< 
big exporters claim that profit margin 
do not. The most sensitive industries 
with exports taking near or above 4< 
per cent of their output, are shipbuild 
ing (45.4 per cent), the motor industry 
(42.5 per cent), engineering, precisior 
tools and optical instruments, whih 
nearly a third of Germany’s chemira 
production goes abroad. 

Shipbuilding is in a special positior 
since, as elsewhere in Europe, its profit 
are at best erratic and, although curren 
contracts are in DM, it could hav< 
problems with future 1 ones. But ke^ 
exporters like Volkswagen, already wit! 
wafer-thin margins abroad (particu 
larly in the Efta markets), arc serioush 
worried about the impact of the D-marl 
rising even a few percentage point: 
above its parity. The chemical com 
panies in particular have enough 01 
their hands already. BASF, for instance 
claims to have lost nearly $100 millioj 
in orders after the last revaluation. 


EEC _ 

S hadow boxing 

While the day-to-day world of forcigi 
exchange markets has settled easily inti 
a floating rates condition of mind, ii 
the Alice-in-wonderland of the EEC 
they were still saying “off with hi 
head.’’ France, of course, has don< 
nicely out of the business, with tin 
franc benefiting from an effectiv 
devaluation of around 2 per cent. Bu 
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BurmahOil 

1970 


Highlights of the Year 


Turnover 


1969 

£ million 


253.05 


Profit on trading 13.82 

Income from trade investments 10.46 


Dividends from British Petroleum 16.46 


Interest 2.82 

Taxation 8.34 

Profit available to the group 27.23 


Ordinary dividend 21.63 

Group cash flow from operations 11.88 
Group capital expenditure 27.50 

Group retentions 4.85 


1970 

£ million 


316-50 

15.24 



The final dividend of 10p per £1 unit of 
stock now recommended will, if approved 
make the year's total distribution 16%p 
per £1 unit of stock - the same gross 
distribution as for last year. 



While European and most overseas sales and 
profits were up, UK costs increased ahead of 
proceeds for much of the year and there cannot 
be a lasting improvement until there is a better 
general economic climate. 

Results were adversely affected by the 
profitability trend in India. Pakistan. Ecuador 
and Peru 

That part of the trading profit due to minority 
interests was reduced during the year by 
£1 .7 million because of a change in the 
organisation in the Gulf of Mexico, where 
Burmah transferred its 60 per cent interest in 
Southdown Burmah to a wholly-owned 
subsidiary 


This figure includes the earnings of Halford 
Ltd in their first year with the group. 


The whole interest on the construction costs of 
the additional refinery capacity at Ellesmere 
Port has been charged to revenue i his burden 
has had to be carried much longer than 
expected because of the delays caused by 
industrial disputes between the contractors and 
their employees. 


A block of one million Shell shares was sold 
for £3.6 million and the capital gam on this 
transaction was set against a current 
corporation tax loss. This is the mam reason tor 
the special relief of £860.000 m the 1970 
taxation charge. 


Rawlplug's 1970 profits fully cover, and 
Halfords' 1970 profits considerably 
exceed, the dividends payable on shares 
issued to acquire these two companies 


For further details about Burmah s activities 
in 1970. write fora copy of the company’s 
Annua / Report and Accounts. 


The Burmah Oil Company Limited Burmah 


175 West George Street Glasgow C2 Scotland 
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RALLI 

INTERNATIONAL 

LIMITED 


YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY 
AND SUSTAINED GROWTH 



.. further development of the Group as an 
international trading organisation... I envisage 
that 1971 will be a year of considerable expansion" 


The following are salient points from the Statement of 
the Chairman, Mr. M. Hors man. 

EARNINGS PER SHARE 
43% UP 

Pre-tax profits for the year ended 31st. December, 1970, 
amounted to £3,408,000 against £1,830,000 for the 
previous year, including in both years the profits of 
Millars' Timber & Trading Company Limited. The net 
profit, after taxation, attributable to shareholders is 
£2,152,000 (I960 £904,000). 

After adding back an exceptional £200,000 reduction in 
the Group's taxation charge brought about by losses 
available in subsidiaries acquired during the year, this 
represents an increase in earnings per share of 40% over 
last year. The figures include only a six months' contri¬ 
bution from the Fordham Investment Group Limited. 
The Board recommends u final dividend of 25%, making 
a total of 50% for 1970. 

Once again it has been a year of great activity and con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in the further de¬ 
velopment of the Group as an international trading 
organisation. 

RALLI BROTHERS 
(TRADING) LIMITED 

This company has had a most successful year. Its 
principal role is to provide a marketing and financial 
service to producers and consumers of prime commodi¬ 
ties in all parts of the world. Turnover in actual goods 
amounted to well over £100,000,000. Its principal sub¬ 
sidiary, Kalli Brothers & Coney Limited has continued 
to strengthen its position us a leading Orm of inter¬ 
national raw cotton merchants. 

Acquisitions during the year have enabled this part of 
the Group to play an increasingly important role in the 
world-wide distribution of coffee, ten, cocoa, sisal, jute, 
rubber and latex. The Board of Kalli Brothers (Trading) 
Limited look forward to 1971 with confidence and 
believe that ibis section of the Group will continue to 
improve and expand its services. 

RALLI AUSTRALIA 
PTY. LIMITED 

^JMlMCustralia Pty. Limited has had an excellent,year 
activities principally conducted through the 
4 |^medium of the two quoted companies which it controls 
are well placed for cont inning growth in 1971. 


The earnings per share of Wcstrulian Securities Limited 
have risen during the year from fl cents to 31 cents per 
share. The company, which supplies and services the 
mining and building industries, is now one of the leading 
non-mining companies in the State of Western 
Australia. Eastralian Securities Limited, general mer¬ 
chants and traders, sold off during the year a number of 
activities which were producing an inadequate return 
on capital employed together with certain properties 
surplus to trading requirements. There are now very 
substantial liquid resources available for further 
expansion. 

RALLI SECURITIES 

Kalli Securities is a convenient name for the remaining 
activities of the Group. The Fordham Investment 
Group Limited is also included in this section. Since 
acquiring Fordham in May 1970, many of the assets 
have since been sold and the chief remaining activity is 
now carried out by Central and Provincial Properties 
Limited. 

Although it is not the Hoard's intention to retain 
quoted subsidiaries in the United Kingdom, the Com¬ 
pany acquired, through Fordham, substantial interests 
in Lcwston Developments Limited and Tower Assets 
Limited. Both needed substantial reorganisation which 
has now been achieved. Lewston Developments has 
shown a very satisfactory increase in profits for the 
half-year to 30th September, 1970, while Tower Assets 
has been returned to profitability. 

A futhcr example of the activities of this part of the 
Group is provided by Millars Machinery Limited. This 
company was a substantial loss-maker and was rapidly 
disponed of, with the exception of the Wcllpoint 
Division, which is u specialist in dewatering equipment. 
This division has now been developed into a very 
attractive investment. 

38% RISE IN ASSETS 
PER SHARE 

Asset.- per share have increased by 38% during the year 
and, with the sales that huve taken place during the 
year, the Company has substantial liquid resources. 

I envisage that 1971 will be a year of considerable 
further expansion by the Company, both by acquisition 
and internal growth. Shareholders should continue to 
benefit as a result of an increase in assets and earnings 
per share. 


Copies of the 1970 Report and Accounts are available from The Secretary, 
Ralli International Limited, 43 Berkeley Square, London, W.I. 
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Some problems come on four legs 


M. Pompidou and his finance minister, 
M. Giscard d’Estaing, are still stress¬ 
ing the gravity of Germany’s action in 
halting progress towards monetary 
union (Germany, of course, wanted the 
Six to float together, which would have 
been more in the spirit of the com¬ 
munity than the French alternative of 
imposing exchange restrictions). And 
German spokesmen this week admitted 
that they may perhaps have been a bit 
naughty, even if they enjoyed the 
change of doing for once what they, 
rather than what the French, wanted. 

The inevitable French reaction has 
been to boycott further discussions on 
European monetary unification until 
the D-mark stops floating, which shows 
a sensible economy of effort, while 
making clear that it is not adopting 
the haughty “ empty chair ” policy in 
which General dc Gaulle used to 
indulge when things did not go his 
way ; ie, France is perfectly prepared 
to talk seriously if there is something 
serious to talk about. But negotiations 
with Britain have fortunately been the 
overriding issue of the week in the 
community. So although France really 
does feel strongly — in a way that 
Germany does not—about the United 
States’ view that the dollar crisis is a 
European problem, the main pre¬ 
occupation on both sides of the Rhine 
has been to see chat the community 
continues to work. The only hint that 
France may return to the attack when 
things aire calmer came when the 
French and Belgian central banks 
lx>ught $367 million of gold on Monday 
from the American Treasury. Both 
had a reasonable excuse. France had to 
make a repayment to the International 
Monetary Fund of the $985 million 
drawing which followed the 1969 franc 
devaluation, much of it in gold. And 
Belgium has convenient internal rules 
for the amount of dollars it can hold 
Which are not guaranteed by swap lines 
with the United States. But in both 
cases the real point is that gold feels 
more comforting to hold in reserves 
than dollars just now. 

The main community problem has 


l>een to keep the farm system going, 
based as it is on common prices in 
dollars. During the 1969 currency 
changes an elaborate method of saving 
the principle of common prices, if not 
the fact, was devised whereby payments 
to French farmers were initially kept 
the same in francs and a tax was added 
at the border. German farmers, who 
got less in D-marks, were directly com¬ 
pensated by their government. This 
’ time, after the predictable all-night 
session on Tuesday, the Six’s agricul¬ 
tural ministers settled on a compromise 
which showed that France is willing to 
sacrifice its pound of flesh in the inter¬ 
ests of the system. German farmers 
will get a rebate on products they 
export, and there will be a levy on 
imports to bring their prices up to 
what they were before in D-marks. 
There is no time limit for Germany to 
keep (which would have given real fuel 
to the speculators). But the levies and 
rebates only operate after the D-mark 
has drifted at least 2.5 per cent away 
from its official parity. Maybe floating 
is not so hard on the communitv after 
all. 

The yen 

Give us a better 
story _ 

Tokyo 

The Japanese have been looking 
seriously at their own situation, as they 
should. The yen is now the most 
undervalued currency in the world. 
Officials, of course, will not admit as 
much. The line is still that the impact 
of the dollar’s troubles on the yen is 
“ negligible,” the word favoured by the 
finance minister, Mr Takeo Fukuda. 
This is partly true, thanks to rigid 
exchange controls. But it is beginning 
to be common sense here that the next 
time the dollar comes under fire, and 
there is a realignment of strong cur¬ 
rencies, the yen must move too, even 
if only to wider bands. 

Japan’s current account surpluses 
were running at an average of just 
under $200 million a month last year. 
These days they are up to $300 million 
or $400 million a month or more and 
these growing current account sur¬ 
pluses are not being offset on capital 
account. Indeed, there have been large 
net inflows of portfolio investment in 
the past two months, $132 million in 
March and another $104 million in 
April. These have helped to create 
monthly balance of payments surpluses 


of $530 million in March and 
$529 million in April. They were partly 
salted away by letting the foreign 
exchange banks pile up dollars. This 
tactic has now boomeranged, because 
Japanese banks were selling dollars in 
unprecedented amounts on the Tokyo 
foreign exchange market last week. 
Japan’s reserves were driven up to a 
new peak of $6,300 million, it was 
announced on Monday, a rise of over 
$500 million in ten days. 

The suggested alternatives to 
upvaluation so far announced look 
pretty feeble ; further liberalisation of 
imports and outward investment, with 
Japanese individuals being allowed to 
buy foreign stocks for the first time. 
The Japanese have been slow even to 
use the $100 million allowed, last year 
to investment trusts for investment in 
foreign securities. With reserves likely 
to rise to $8 billion by the end of the 
year, the rest of the world may be 
expected to clamour for much more 
effective action. 

Benelux _ 

Follow your leader 

During the marathon meeting of the 
EEC's finance ministers only Holland 
came anywhere near to supporting 
Germany's insistence on floating. With 
over $300 million flooding into the 
central bank at the beginning of the 
week, this was hardly surprising. Like 
Germany, Holland had been a refuge 
for hot money throughout the previous 
year, despite a $470 million deficit in 
the current account. So far the guilder 
has appreciated in terms of the dollar 
by about 2 per cent only. But although 
the inflow has been stemmed, there 
is no sign yet of a rush to the more 
lucrative dollar markets. 

Even so, the Dutch were seriously 
upset by Belgium's decision not to 
follow their example, given the close 
trade ties of the Benelux countries. But 
Belgium has always tended to follow 
the French rather than the Germans. 

Switzerland, 

Hot, hotter _ 

Geneva 

For Switzerland and Austria, the 
decision to revalue was a necessary 
move by both of them. For 
Switzerland the 7 per cent upvaluation 
was the first parity change for 35 years 
(until recently the currency was pegged 
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Celio (left) : not everyone's happy 


to gold and a change in the rate 
required approval by parliament). But 
the relative ease with which the change 
was accepted shows that atavistic 
beliefs in currency stability are becom¬ 
ing a thing of the past. 

Drastic action was needed to keep 
out the flood of dollars which would 
otherwise have invaded Switzerland 
once the D-mark floated. Bank accounts 
held by foreigners already earned no 
interest and a negative interest rate 
would only have been partly effective. 
Too many foreign companies have 
their subsidiaries in the country. For 
Austria, too, the problem was hot 
money, and an outright revaluation of 
5.05 per cent seemed the best way to 
avoid it. But for the Swiss government 
revaluation was also a heaven-sent 
opportunity to damp down domestic 
inflation, now running at 7 per cent. 
The finance minister, Dr Nello Celio 
is presenting to parliament next month 
a package of economic restrictions to 
cool down the economy. 

Swiss industrialists are not very 
happy. Switzerland already suffers 
from an adverse balance of trade ($381 
million in the first quarter of the year 
compared with $231 million in the 
same period of 1970), and its depen¬ 


HUSINESS : INTERNATIONA!. 

dence on foreign trade is much greater 
than that of Germany or even Holland. 
Some bankers were therefore in favour 
of floating until the international 
markets were calmer. 

France _ 

Trouble at 
Renault _ 

Paris 

A strike by a few thousand workers 
in a Renault plant at Le Mans, now 
two weeks old, has generated the most 
serious labour conflict in France this 
year. Since «it involves key specialised 
workers making components for all the 
major* Renault factories, it has now 
brought production of 3,500 cars a day 
to a halt. But the bitterness with which 
the strike is being fought threatens 
to colour a much wider trade union 
issue : the campaign for earlier retire¬ 
ment. A recent opinion poll showed 
that the French consider this to be the 
most important event of the past 
month, even above the rupture of 
relations between France and Algeria 
which would once have sparked anger 
in the hearts of every right-feeling 
Frenchman. 

Workers at Renault factories played 
an important part in the events of 
May, 1968 ; so when they start occupy¬ 
ing their factories again people become 
distinctly nervous. The original conflict 
involved the claim by 5,500 specialised 
workers at Le Mans, now paid accord¬ 
ing to the machines they operate, to 
be reclassified. Since this would, in 
effect, mean higher wages and 
improved working conditions the 
management does not want to discuss 
it. The management is determined to 
stick to a new contract signed in 
February which included a basic pay 
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rise of 6 per cent and a cost-of-living 
clause. During this particular dialogue 
of the deaf, the issues have broadened 
to include the two main demands of 
the trade unions throughout the coun¬ 
try, a 40-hour week and pensions at 60. 

Two-thirds of Renault's 90,000 
workers are now either laid off or on 
strike. And the unions, enraged by 
Renault’s use of a lock-out, have 
threatened a prolonged strike. Several 
plants, including those at Boulogne- 
Billancourt, Flins and Sandouville 
have been occupied by workers. There 
have been street marches and 
meetings, and some conflicts between 
strikers and left-wing agitators bent on 
destroying the strikers’ machines. 
Union leaders have been rumbling for 
months about an all-out campaign to 
lower the retirement age, which the 
experts behind the sixth plan consider 
totally incompatible with French 
industrial growth over the next few 
years. “ Action days " had been fixed 
for Friday of this week by the major 
unions, to press their claims. Unless a 
sudden agreement at Renault is 
reached, whicli seems unlikely, this 
May could be rather difficult. 

Nuclear power 

Go away. Dragon 

The management of the Dragon 
nuclear reactor project released a 
statement on Monday claiming that 
its hi'gh-temperature, helium-cooled 
reactor concept is now ready for com¬ 
mercial exploitation. Some scientists 
and engineers question the claim on 
technical grounds. Many other nuclear 
power people wish the whole project 
would dry up and blow away because 
no matter what happens with Dragon 
it is almost sure to prove an embarrass¬ 
ment to Britain and the other members 
of the Organisation for Economic 
(^•operation and Development that 
have supported it. 

Dragon, when its current funding 
runs out on March 31, 1973, will have 
cost £38 million over 12 years ; 
Britain alone has contributed 42 per 
cent of the total. If much more work 
must be done on the reactor's coated- 
particle fuel, as some critics say, then 
someone should probably inquire where 
the £38 million went. If the fuel and 
the rest of the reactor are ready to go, 
the question is which, if any, of the 
OECD nations wants to take the 
plunge on yet another new nuclear 
power technology. Germany is the most 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LIMITED 


Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa 


Points from Mr. H.F. Oppenheimer's Statement 


Tho year 1970 was a very difficult one for the IV Beers Company. 
Sales by the Central Soiling Organisation at 111178.421,000 were 
less by K116,216,000, or 23 per cent, than the record figure achieved 
in 1969 and market conditions - mainly reflecting tho roccssion in 
the United States - were depressed throughout the year. The 
situation was further aggravated by tho fact that production from 
sources outside our organisation increased considerably so that it 
became necessary for our subsidiary, Tho Diamond (Corporation, to 
buy in and stock substantial quantities of these goods to maintain 
price stability. 

The not consolidated profit attributable to Do Beers was 
1176,755,000, compared with HI 12,292,000 in J969. In addition J)e 
Boors’ share of the undistributed profit of Marino Diamond Cor¬ 
poration amounted to R1,H74,000. Dividends on the deferred shares 
wore maintained at 14 cents a share and together with the pre¬ 
ference dividend absorbed R50,744,000. Tho book value of dia¬ 
monds on hand at the 31st December 1970 was R184,019,000 which 
was R88,450,000 more than at tho end of 1969. Higher stocks in 
the hands of The Diamond Corporation accounted for R79,098,000 
of the increase and the hnlance represents larger stocks held by our 
mining companies. 

PRODUCTION 

Operations at tho Kitnborloy mines continued satisfactorily and 
production at 1,438,000 carats was marginally higher than in 1960. 
These mines, however, are now entering their second century and a 
gradual decrease in production must ho expected. At Finsoh mine 
tho tonnage treated was maintained at tho same level as in 1960 
but. because of a higher grade the production of diamonds in¬ 
creased by 360,000 carats to 2,596,000 carats. This mine has a very 
long and profitable life before it. 

Production in Namaqu&land at 637,000 carats was less by 
65,000 carats than the previous year owing to tho working out of 
an exceptionally rich block at Annex Kleinzeo. Towards the end of 
1970 operations were rearranged in order to reduce production 
from KoingnaaH and Droyerspan and incroaso that from Annex 
Kloinzoe. In the course of this year production from Dreyersp&n 
will bo temporarily suspended to allow a still higher production 
from Annex Kleinzee. The objeot is to raise the avorage stone size 
from our Namaqualand operations in order to help tho South 
African cutting industry, which is based on the larger sizes in the 
South African production. 

During 1970 our proved and indicated diamond reserves in 
Namaqualand were further increased and it is plain that the 
potential of this area is very large indeed. 

The Jagerafontein mine, which has been in existence for 100 
years, has now reached the end of its life. Mining will cease in May 
and other operations will gradually olose down thereafter. We are 
pleased that it has boon possible to replace Jagerafontein by re¬ 
opening the Kofliofontein mine, which is also situated in the 
Orange Free State. The preparatory and construction work at 
Koffiefontein is well advanced and production is duo to start in the 
third quarter of this year. 

At tne Premier mine production at 2,490,000 carats was slightly 
less than in 1969, in spite of the increased grade, because the 
tonnage treated was lower on account of difficult mining conditions 
in the early part of the year. The gem production from Premier 
consists chiefly of small, comparatively poor quality stones for 
which demand last year was weak. It was necessary, therefore, to 
stockpile part of the output with the result that a small loss on 
mining operations was incurred. Tho Premier company’s contri¬ 
bution to State revenue by way of government participation in 
profits, export tax and income tax is at a quite unreasonably high 
level. In a normal year the government takes about 87 per cent of 
the gross mining profit, and under the depressed conditions of 1970 
no less than 05 per cent of tho muoh reduced gross mining profit 
was paid to the government by way of export duty. 


At The Consolidated Diamond Mines there was a planned 
reduction in diamond production from Diamond Area No. 1 from 
1,097,000 carats to 1,509,000 carats. However, tho average size of 
stone produced rose from 0.65 to 0.76 carats and the mining pro¬ 
gramme this year has been planned to effect a further increase in 
the average size, which will have the effect of increasing profits. 

Diamond production from the foreshore, which is leased from 
Marine Diamond Corporation, increased by 9,000 caratB to 
134,000 carats. 

In Botswana the opening up of the Orapa mine is progressing 
well and full-scale production will start in tno middle of this year. 
Arrangements have been made by which The Diamond Corporation 
will buy the whole of this year's production from Orapa and 
negot.iat.innR are in progress for a long-term sales contract to 
operate from tho beginning of 1972. 

The Diamond Producers’ Association agreement and the 
associated Hales contracts with the Central Selling Organisation 
expired at the end of 1970 and were renewed in an amended form 
for a further five years. The Diamond Corporation's contracts to 
purchase the production of Companhia do Diamantes do Angola 
and of Williamson Diamonds Limited also expired at tho end of tho 
year. The contract with Diamang has been renewed with minor 
amendments for u further five years and the renewal of the William¬ 
son contract is currently being negotiated. 

OUTLOOK 

The’outlook for tho trade this year is difficult to assess, depending 
oh it does largely on economic developments in tho United States 
about which there can be no certainty. There are, however, reasons 
for some cautious optimism. Tho Central Selling Organisation’s 
policy of holding supples of rough off the market has enabled the 
trade as a whole to reduce stocks of polished diamonds. Inventories 
of retailers and manufacturing jewellers in particular are now at a 
low level and in tho cutting centres overall hank advances are down, 
which indicates that total stooks held by manufacturers are also 
lower. An advorso factor, howevor, is that sales by cutters have 
been concentrated in tho cheaper qualities for which there has been 
a good demand, so that the stocks they now hold are unbalanced. 
Currently polished sales to the Far East are good and exports of 
polished by tho cutting industries in Israel and India are at a high 
levol. Moreover, knowledge in the trade that long-term contracts 
between the Central Belling Organisation and the leading producers 
have been renewed, has improved confidence. 

London gem sales for the first throe sights of 1971 amounted to 
slightly more than in tho corresponding period last year and were 
9 per cent higher than the last throe Bights of 1970. Bales to South 
African cutters, however, have been somewhat lower than last 
yoar, due entirely to a decline in South Afrioa’s production of the 
qualities that these cutters can handle economically. We are at 
present estimating total gem and industrial sales for the first half 
of the year at rather more than R205,000,000, which would 
represent an increase of nearly 3 per cent compared with the first 
half of last year and of 15 per cont compared with the second half. 

While these figures are certainly an indication of the genoral 
prosperity of the industry, our profits depend mainly on the break¬ 
down of Bales between diamonds produced by our Group and those 
purchased from other producers. Naturally the mining profits on our 
own production are greater than the trading profits on the diamonds 
we purchase. 

Copies of this statement with the annual report and accounts are 
obtainable from the London office of the company at 40 Holbom 
Viaduct, E01P 1AJ or from the United Kingdom office of the Share 
Transfer Secretaries, Charter Consolidated Limited, Kent House, 
Station Road, Ashford Kent. 

The Eighty‘third annual general meeting of De Beers Consolidated 
Mints Limited will be held on 8th June, 1911 at the head office of the 
company in Kimberley, South Africa . 
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Rowntree Mackintosh 

1970 Results and Dividend 


Success of Rowntree Mackintosh 
integration provides strong 
foundation for growth. 


The Board of Rowntree Mackintosh Ltd. are recom¬ 


mending to shareholders a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 15 % making, with the interim 
dividend of 7 *%, a total dividend of 22 J % in respect 
of 1970 (1969 - 22 *%). 

The results for the year ended 2 January 1971 , with 
comparative figures for 1969 , are as follows:— 

1970 1969 

52 weeks 53 weeks 


Turnover 
Trading Profit 
Interest 

Profit before taxation 
Profit attrib. to Ord. Shares 
Total Ord. dividends proposed 
Earnings per Ordinary Share 


£000 

£000 

120.357 

112,912 

7.781 

7,855 

1,420 

1.119 

6.692 

7.067 

3.327 

3.367 

2.025 

2.025 

37p 

37p 


1970 sales showed an increase of 6J%; trading profit 
was close to last year's record and earnings per share 
were maintained at the 1969 figure. 

U.K. divisions increased their turnover but prevailing 
economic conditions, an uncertain trading outlook and 
the inflexibility imposed by decimal currency conversion 
prevented the full recovery ofcost increases within the year. 
The European Division continued to expand - with turn¬ 
over up by nearly 30 % and profits significantly higher. 
The Export Division also increased its turnover - by 
20 % against 10% for the exports of the U.K.. confec¬ 
tionery industry as a whole - and its contribution to 
Group profits. 

The Overseas Division's companies all increased their 
turnover and profits. 

With the integration of the Rowntree ahd Mackintosh 
businesses now completed, we anticipate that, subject to 
no worsening of economic conditions and inflationary 
pressures, sales and profits will show an upward 
movement in 1971 . 


qp 


KIT kAT • QUALITY STREET • SMARTIES * POLO 
BUtyGK<~MAGIC • GOOD NEWS ' ROWNTREE'S PASTILLES 
AfSiR felGHT • WEEK-END • AERO • ROLO • DAIRY BOX 
Tolf© • MATCHMAKERS • JELLYTOTS • WALNUT WHIPS 

*5 % 


Let Sumitomo Make the Connections 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd, with 180 branches in 
Japan plus overseas offices in all major 
financial centres, can introduce you to 
practically anyone, anywhere. At the same 
time we can advise you and act as your 
banker go-between for almost any kind of 
investment Or trading venture throughout 
the world. 

In fact, Sumitomo Bank is the family 
banking house for some 48 top Japanese 
industrial giants. What could be easier 
than a family introduction? 

If you're in London look us up in Moorgate 
and we'll make the connections you need. 


+ THE SUMITOMO BANK LTD 

5 Moorgate London FC2 Telephone 600-0211 
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likely bet, since a letter of intent has 
already been signed there for a 
300-megawatt prototype. However, 
there are signs that Germany is now 
beginning to feel it is trying to do 
too much in the nuclear field. 1 he 
agreement announced this week 
between RWE, Germany’s largest 
regional electricity company, and 
Electricite de France for the construc¬ 
tion of two 1, ooo-megawatt fast- 
breeder reactors, one in Germany and 
one in France, could inhibit the 
Germans from giving final approval to 
the high-temperature design. 

In Britain the situation is even 
gloomier, despite all the British money 
sunk into the new reactor. For one 
thing, the Central Electricity Generat¬ 
ing Board is short of capital and 
showing a definite preference for 
ordering oil-fired power Ktations, which 
have construction costs half those of 
nuclear stations, even though oil, 
especially since the recent price rises, 
costs more than nuclear fuel. Over the 
long term an oil-fired -station will prove 
more expensive than a nuclear station. 
Also, Britain’s nuclear power construc¬ 
tion companies have had a packet of 
trouble building the current generation 
of British reactors and the GEGB is 
understandably cautious about embark¬ 
ing on a new technology before the 
old one is completely sorted out. 

High-temperature reactors have 
another barrier to overcome. The first 
commercial fast-breeder reactor, which 
most observers regard as the ultimate 
in atom-splitting reactors, should l>c 
completed in the late 1970s. These 
probably will not be built in any 
number before the mid-1980s hut, so 
one argument runs, this would still 
make the high-temperature reactors 
obsolescent too soon. 

As if all these problems were not 
enough, there are the Americans to 
worry about too. As might be expected, 
they are already doing what the 
British and Europeans are still talking 
about. Gulf General Atomic Company, 
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a division of Gulf Oil, is building a 
330-megawatt high-temperature reactor 
at Fort St Vrain, in Colorado, that is 
scheduled for completion sometime 
next year. Gulf is energetically trying 
to sell an even larger version but per¬ 
haps will have to wait until it has 
the Fort St Vrain plant working. After 
that, it will probably attack the export 
market, which it could sweep before 
the OECD nations ever get a commer¬ 
cial version off the ground. 

Space _ 

Flop—and fiasco 

It is just as well the Americans planned 
for a double shot at Mars, because the 
first of the pair failed last weekend 
under the most ignominious possible 
circumstances. The rocket carrying 
what was intended to be Mariner 8 
got off the launch pad, went out of 
control and ended up 900 miles away 
in the Atlantic instead of 300 million 
miles away orbiting Mars. A “ minor 
electrical problem upsetting the pitch 
control of the second-stage rocket” is 
how the trouble was described ; all one 
can say is that this minor problem 
cost $77 million and roughly two years’ 
work on the rocket and satellite. People 
who think unmanned space flight is 
cheap might like to remember that 
this is one-fifth of the cost of an Apollo 
moon shot—and unmanned American 
and Russian shots continue, quite 
regularly, to go wrong. 

The second Mariner is still there, 
still capable of mapping Mars, but only 
from one orbit. It will probably not 
be launched until the middle of June. 
But however badly the Americans feel 
about this public flop, they arc taking 
consolation from the fiasco of what 
was to have been the great Russian 
Space spectacular on Salyut. Nothing 
at all has been heard of this orbiting 
monster for close on three weeks, not 
since the crew of Soyuz 10 carne back 
to earth after an apparently unsuccess- 
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ful docking that lasted for five hours 
without the cosmonauts managing to 
make the crossing from their spacecraft 
into Salyut. Then Salyut was pushed 
into a higher orbit, in which it was 
likely to stay for six weeks before 
falling back into the atmosphere. Half 
of those six weeks have now gone ; 
even if the Russians do return to 
Salyut, time is running out on them. 

The difficulty, according to the 
cosmonauts, apparently lies in trying 
to dock a small satellite with a much 
larger one in space. It is quite different 
from docking two satellites of more or 
less the same size and is going to 
require, according to them, the deve¬ 
lopment of new techniques. One might 
answer that the Americans have 
repeatedly docked small lunar modules 
with larger command modules, but the 
size difference between the Soyuz 
spacecraft and Salyut is a good deal 
bigger. All the same, it is increasingly 
looking like a huge Russian boob on 
a scale that, had the Americans done 
it, would have been ridiculed from one 
end of the world’s press to the other. 

Pharmaceuticals 

Sea drugs 

By the end of this year, the Natural 
Environment Research Council will 
have decided whether or not to allow 
British marine biologists to go ahead 
and research the possibilities of extract¬ 
ing drugs and antibiotics from the sea 
—from fishes, plants and marine 
animals. Research has already gone 
ahead in America and Japan and find¬ 
ings are fascinating. By extracting 
poisons and strange secretions from 
ocean life, biochemists reckon they can 
make pharmacological drugs like 
specific and broad spectrum antibiotics, 
wound healing, heart and neuro¬ 
muscular drugs, tissue regeneration 
potions and hormones. Of the more 
common fishes, eels, mullets and 
goldfish contain useful chemicals. 

Less than 1 per cent of marine life 
has so far been studied and as 47 per 
cent of all new prescriptions are based 
on natural drugs (mainly found on 
earth) the potential should l>e enor¬ 
mous. But undersea development has 
problems. Material is hard to get and 
difficult to keep alive, trained staff is 
scarce and there is a need for a multi¬ 
disciplinary approach involving many 
branches of chemistry if the right sort 
of solutions are to be found. The 
economics look dicey, but the big com¬ 
panies are keeping a wary eye on it. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Sisal pact 

The world's £50 million trade in sisal 
(used mainly as binder twine) is being 
divided up. Production will be fixed 
at 605,000 tons a year with Tanzania 
and Brazil taking the largest shares. 

For a year there has been no agreement 
and prices drifted to £60 a ton. Now 
at £77 a ton sisal is still only half the 
price of ten years ago; competition 
from synthetics will keep it low. 


Percentage 
change on 

May May one one 

5 12 month year 


All Items 

122.1 

119.7* 

- 

2.6 

- 4.1 

Food 

132.8 

130.7* 

— 

1.2 

4- 0.8 

Fibres 

80.2 

80.7* 


1.2 

- 0.2 

Metals 

201.5 

191.8 

— 

9.9 

* 27.3 

Misc. 

111.2 

110.2* 

■f 

3.4 

4- 1.1 


*Provisional 
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Investment 


A young lady going cheap 



No smoke without fire 

The obvious explanation foi 
Cunard’s sudden revival of its pleas 
tor compensation for the late delivery 
of the QF<2 is that it is terrified of 
being taken over. Indeed it looks such 
a cinch for a takeover that it is 
amazing no one has made a bid 
already. Slater Walker has been buying 
shares vigorously, and now has the 
biggest shareholding. It seems as if it 
would either like to buy Cunard itself 
or persuade someone else to do so. 

If there is a bid, it will almost cer¬ 
tainly lie by an asset-stripper. Cunard’s 
shares stand just below their par value, 
and the value of the whole company 
on the stock exchange is about £15 
inn. The sale of the QE2 alone should 
more than pay for that, leaving the 
sale of another 70 ships as almost pure 
profit. Of course, the company does 
have short-term contract commitments 
in unprofitable markets which would 
be a and admittedly '' the 

market^flfi^feondhand ships has been 
rutijnlftg Sbvln. But the net asset value 

E *' "lafe in the balance sheet is over 
times the market value of the 

^The asset value is calculated at cost 
less investment grants (20%) and 
depreciation. The price of new ships 
has risen so much that the old ones 


could easily be worth more than this. 
Shell had a supertanker repaired 
recently, and the cost was higher than 
the original cost of the ship. 

The serious doubt is about Cunard’s 
order book, which is bigger than the 
existing fleet and involves capital com¬ 
mitments of over £60 rnn. Sir Basil 
Smallpeice, chairman of Cunard, has 
called Mc.Kinsey in to see whether 
this investment was wise. Even so, 
many of the ships on order could be 
sold at a profit before they are built, 
again because of increased shipbuild¬ 
ing prices, and shortage of berths. 

Cunard’s claim from Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders for late delivery of the 
QE'J has little chance of success. Ship¬ 
builders are stingy about this sort of 
thing at the best of times, and with the 
QE2 there was not even a penalty 
clause. At the moment shipbuilders are 
so broke they have been going round 
asking shipowners to waive penalty 
clauses, and UCS, too, has been beg¬ 
ging customers to revise contracts. 

The merry'-go-round of takeovers is 
the one thing missing from the raging 
bull market. But Mr Joe Hymap is 
doing his best to set it going ; his 
higher bid, in cash at 36P a share, for 
John Crowther (Milnsbridge) has been 
accepted. New takeover princes mav 


emerge emulating Mr Jim Slater, inclu¬ 
ding some of his former colleagues. 



First in the field 


Tokyo 

While London and Wall Street have 
been hogging the limelight, some 
canny investors have had their eyes on 
the one and only stock market that 
is breaking new ground. On May 4th 
the Tokyo index was 186.6 (January 4, 
1968 — 100), a whisker above the 
previous peak on April 8, 1970. 

Europe’s currency troubles then cast 
a small shadow, but by Wednesday 
a modest rising trend left the index 
at 182.8, after a busy day in which 
190 million shares changed hands. 

Despite all denials of a yen revalua¬ 
tion, that possibility was what brought 
the market back a little. Its leading 
shares are those of the big exporters 
which would suffer most from a 
revaluation, among them Sony and 
Matsushita. On Wednesday, however, 
both shares came up strongly, 
Matsushita going up 23 points to Y580 
and Sony 190 points to Y3,37o. Some 
investors are now arguing that foreign 
investment in the Tokyo market will 
be stimulated by revaluation talk in 
the next few months. 

One hears wildly contrary opinions, 
but modest expectation seems the 
best attitude towards the Tokyo 
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SUN ALLIANCE 

INSURANCE GROUP 



LONDON 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. E. Fleming 


Results 

The net profit after tax is £8,258,000 compared with £6,084,000 
for 1969 and a final dividend of 9%, making 16&% against 15%, 
has been declared. Fire, Accident and Marine underwriting 
produced a profit of £474,000 against a loss of £1,779,000 and 
including investment income and other items the profit before 
tax at £12,375,000 shows an increase of over £4\m. The under¬ 
writing profit would have been somewhat greater had it not 
been necessary to make an additional charge for future 
pensions. 

1970 marks the virtual completion of changes accomplished 
sinco the acquisition of The London Assurance in 1965 which 
produced a well-balanced Group of formidable size. 

Mr. Charles Ball and Mr. Martin Ritchie have been ap¬ 
pointed to the Board. Mr. Peter Wake has retired and Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, to the simultaneous delight and regret of his 
many friends, had to be released to take up the post of Speaker. 

The most important change is the forthcoming retirement of 
Mr. Barnett as our Chief General Manager and the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Greenwood in his place. Roger Barnett has earned 
himself a position among the great General Managers in our 
long history. 1 gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the debt which w$ all owe to him. In Jack Greenwood we are 
fortunate* to have a man of equal ability and I wish him well. 

1 am handing over the Chairmanship and retiring from the 
Board, having been a Director for 34 years. I retire with the 
greatest regret at leaving so many friends but in Lord Aldington 
I have a successor of exceptional talent to whom 1 bequeath an 
fjxecutive team second to none. 

Fire 

1970 provided a welcome relief from ever mounting fire wastage 
and, while there* is no indication in the current year that this 
points to a new pattern, in the absence of widespread floods or 
frost our Home Fire Account earned a splendid profit. 

Accident 

The major problems in our Home Accident Account continue to 
stem from the liability classes. A drastic purge was put in hand 
at the start of the year and there are indications that the 
position is improving. 

Motor 

Our aim has been to simplify methods and reduce costs. 
Nonetheless, we were too timid in putting up rates and the 
underwriting loss for the year is a painful reminder of this. 

There has been a good deal of huffing and puffing about the 
effect of the Vehicle & General failure and cries of protest, not 
all of them disinterested, have been hoard because we are 
not prepared to make available our shareholders’ and policy- 
holders' money in order to protect motorists insured with that 
Company. We do not believe that the reputation of the Sun 
Alliance & London Group has suffered. Our business is 
carefully balanced geographically and by class and it is not 
for nothing that we advertise that our Companies have met 
their claims and built up reserves for more than 250 years. 

Life 

Last year I said that developments would provide fresh impetus 
to our Home Life business and there has been a very satis¬ 
factory increase in new business. We have brought out some 
excellent new policies, greatly strengthened our force of Life 
inspectors and successfully transferred our non-pension 
business to an entirely new and advanced computer based 
system. 

Marine 

We are concerned that the severe inflation in worldwide cost of 
repairs may largejy offset efforts to improve underwriting 
results. We are still confronted with major losses resulting 
from unexplained explosions in large tankers, low standards of 
seamanship and difficulty in obtaining prompt settlement of 
premiums. 

The results of the closed year would have justified making a 
larger transfer but in our view it would not have been prudent 
while future prospects are so uncertain. 

Engineering 

The National Vulcan showed an underwriting loss, the first for 


many years. This Company makes an outstanding contribution 
to Hafe and productive working of plant and machinery in this 
country and we are confident that the business will be restored 
to a profitable basis. 

Reinsurance 

A reduction in premiums for 1970 of some £5m arises from a 
change in the method of reporting the results of our reinsurance 
operations. 

Overseas 

Once again the United States produced an underwriting profit 
on the statutory basis of $804,000 ($737,000 in 1969) made up of 
a Marine and Aviation profit and a Fire and Casualty loss. 
Premium income is considerably higher. We have decided to 
calculate the unearned premiums at 80% of the U.S. statutory* 
basis to make a reasonable allowance for acquisition costs 
already charged. On this basis the Fire and Casualty loss was 
£284,000, the comparable figure in 1969 being £153,000. 

In Canada the loss of $776,000 in 1969 was almost eliminated. 
The profit on our important. Australian business was severely 
reduced, but current rate increases should improve the position. 
We again shared in extremely adverse results in the German 
market, hut better Fire results in New Zealand were welcome 
and South Africa, India and Pakistan have contributed profits. 

Investment 

There was a useful increase in the flow of new money into the 
General Funds. Income was up from £9.6m to £11.7m. We took 
full advantage of the high short-term interest rates and if 
worldwide interest rates continue to fall we may be hard put to 
it to show much if any increase in 1971. The general market 
fall during the year resulted in a further reduction in the 
appreciation on quoted securities from £34.9m to £33.1 m. 

In the Life Funds new money was again invested primarily 
in property and property development. Appreciation on quoted 
securities was reduced from £44.3m to £36.7m. 

The Future 

Your Company is strong financially and we are beginning to 
see the results of our reorganisation of recent years. I wish to 
thnnk all those who have contributed so much to our progress 
at home and overseas. The year now closed has seen, as l hoped, 
a worthwhile step forward and I see no reason why this 
progress should not continue. 

The Annual General Meeting of Sun Alliance and lAmdon 
Insurance Limited will be held on 1st dune, 1971 , at the Head 
Office , Bartholomew Lane , Ijondon, E.C.2. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1970 

J969 


£000 

£000 

Fire, Accident and Marine 
Premium Income 

159,175 

147,615 

Revenue Transfers: 



Fire and Accident 

374 

* ■ 1,779 

Marine 

100 


Long-term Insurance Profits 

650 

688 

Investment Income 

Other Income, including 

11,705 

9,572 

Trustee Fees 

109 

104 


12,938 

8,585 

Less 


61% Convertible Loan Stock 
Interest 

563 

871 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 
Less 

12,375 

7,714 

U.K. and Overseas Taxation 

4,136 

1,486 


8,239 

6,228 

Less 


Minority Shareholders' Interest 

(Cr.) 19 

144 

PROFIT AVAILABLE TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 

8,258 

6,084 

GROSS COST OF DIVIDEND 

5,758 

5.028 

PROFIT RETAINED 

2,500 

1.056 
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market over the period up to July. 
11 We are expecting a quiet summer,” 
said one Japanese broker, “and that 
is when I hope to do a little buying.” 
For those who just cannot resist the 
market at this stage the trust banks 
(shintaku ginko in Japanese) look 
interesting : with low p/e ratios and 
excellent real estate departments and 
pension funds. An example would be 
Mitsubishi Trust and Banking. 

Buildm^jhare ^^^^^ 

Near the ceiling 

Building shares have rocketed up with 
the market. The Financial Times con¬ 
struction and contracting shares index 
has risen 25% since the start of March, 
a little less than the rise in the FT 
ordinary index. But building material 
shares have leapt by 42% in the same 
time. This week, a big name in each 
sector published results. 

John Laing’s profits were £2.8 mn, 
against £2.2 mn the year before. But 
almost a third of its profits come from 
its large property section ; trading 
profits have risen from £1.3 mn to 
£1.8 mn. The company has staged 
a good recovery from the depths of 
1966-67, but it is still showing a remark¬ 
ably low trading profit on a turnover 
of over £100 mn. At present, the order 
book is high, but the low margins can 
only be improved if inflation slows up. 
The company is dependent on many 
fixed-price contracts, and so is very 
cost sensitive. Although there is room 
foi a big profits leap in 1971, the odds 
are against it. 

While construction firms are 
squeezed by price rises, the building 
material firms are doing very nicely 
out of their own price rises. After 
years when prices were too low, 
suddenly they have jumped up. For 
example, over the past 18 months the 
price of cement has gone up some 
46%. It was little surprise, therefore, 
when Associated Portland Cement 
announced on Monday that 1970 
profits were £8.5 mn against £6.4 mn 
in 1969. The most recent cement price 
rise means a straight addition of 
£3 mn to 1971 eartiings. 

On this basis, dtie broker, Phillips 
and Drew, has projected that APC’s 
earnings per share could rise from 
15.7 in 1970 to 27.5 in 1971. This 
would put the share on a p/e ratio of 
12.7. Yet even though APC’s margins 
are clearly going to improve the firm 
does not expect any rise in output this 
year. On balance, the share price can 
still rise a little further, but nothing 
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very dramatic. house building has been declining 

There has been an upturn in private rapidly, 
housing, but it is hard to gauge by George Wimpey’s share price has 
how much. The 37% rise in private gone much higher than its worth. It 
building starts in the first quarter is is noticeably vulnerable on the two key 
astonishing, but much of it can be points : it is very dependent on council 
attributed to the fine weather. Council Continued on page ioy 


Count your new blessings 


As the bull market fans competition 
between unit trusts into almost a frenzy, 
the occasional new one is beginning to 
appear among the ads. If run by a 
well-tested group, it could be a good 
buy : small and new trusts tend to do 
better than old, well-established ones. 
Looking at the performances of a dozen 
or so of the 55 newcomers in the past 
two years, they averaged a 10% 
improvement on the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary index after four 
months of life. 

Of course, there were exceptions : 
Schroder General for one (see chart) 
did not get going for quite a time. 
And if a fund specialises, that intro¬ 
duces an independent factor. One of 
the best performers among the two-year 
newcomers has been M&G Recovery 
(which is very much what it says, 
investing in companies, big or small, 
only, it hopes, temporarily out of 
favour), up 41 ?b in price since its 
launch in May, 1969, in which time 
the FT index declined 3%. 

Funds should have a better chance 
when they have a free hand, before 
they are stuck with large holdings 
they cannot unload easily. Intriguingly, 
all six new funds charted (and others 
as well), even a star performer like 
Portfolio Capital, failed to keep up 
with the fast pace of the FT index 
in the past couple of months. 

Jobbing in and out of units, par¬ 
ticularly to take (hopefully) advantage 
of the initial gains of the most recent 
fund, has its attractions now that the 
short-term gains tax has gone. 
Management charges are, of course, a 
deterrent, although the trusts with a 
relatively high initial investment may 
carry initial charges of as little as 1 % 
or ij%. A new unit trust on offer until 
May 31st is Target Investment Trust 
(to be managed by Target managers 
and not farmed out to a merchant 
bank, as is the highly successful Target 
Financial). 

This weekend brings the offer of the 
new Vavasseur Financial fund, and 
another initial offer, closed on Wed¬ 
nesday, is the Legal and General- 
Tyndall fund. The L and G has at long 
last climbed on to the bandwagon, but 
has not followed the Equity and Law 
and Prudential in setting up its own 
unit trust: instead, like the Equitable, 
it has tried to get the best of both 
worlds by hiving off the unit trust 


administration (to the Tyndall manage¬ 
ment group) but running the invest¬ 
ment policy itself—as well as, 
naturally, selling the equity-linked 
policies through its own agency 
network. Clumsily, however, when if 
advertised the offer of units (£ 1,000 
upwards) applicants had to send away 
for a booklet giving details. Why the 
secrecy ? 

Performance of fund (offer price) 
based on 100 at launch 

w% ratio of performance of fund to 

FT-industnal ordinary index.based 
on 100 at launch 



April 1969 1970 1971 
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Because it’s possible to fly to New York in a mere 
7 hours, you may always have assumed that it’s the most 
efficient way for you. Heitfs why the 5 days it takes on 
QE2 could be some of the most civilised-but 
hardworking-time a businessman can spend. 


1 Every fortnight this summer, Queen 
9 Elizabeth 2 sails Friday, arrives 
Wednesday. The weekend means only 
3 working days ‘lost’ - if you choose to 
lose them. Because, apart from total 
relaxation, QE 2 gives you the most 
effective possible working environment. 

2 Scientists have researched ‘jet-lag’ 

9 thoroughly. Disorientation after 
long flights has been proved to upset 
competent decision-making by up to 20% 
for 5 days or more . (Some companies 
enforce a ‘no-mcetings-straight-after- 
arrivaf rule on their executives.) 

But sea travel has always been 
recommended by doctors. Ask yours. 

3 On QE 2 you can hide - or be 
. available to the world via telex, 
telephone, telegram and picture 
transmission services. Lift the phone, 
and anything from dictaphones and 
shorthand typists to projectors and 
printers are yours. Let us know, and we’ll 
arrange any facility, like simultaneous 
translation equipment. 

4 A one-way ticket to New York by 
. 747 costs around £94 economy, 

£162 first-class, for roughly 7 hours' 
travel. Fares on QE 2 vary from £ 92 * 
to £403 - for 5 days in a 5 -star hotel . 

5 Cunard chefs are celebrated. (Their 
9 Tournedos Rossini are, of course, 
made with Strasbourg Foie Gras—not 
just any p&td!) 

•One-way tourist 35-day excursion fare. 


And QE 2 ’s cellars carry 20,000 bottles, 
from Chateau Lafite Rothschild to ‘vin 
ordinaire' - at seafarers’ prices. 

5 After work - or instead of it - QE 2 
9 offers you a cinema, night clubs, 
card room, libraries and four swimming 
pools. Not to mention sports decks, a 
Turkish bath and sauna. 

You also have the choice of a couple 
of thousand friends. And time and bars 
to make them in! If you want to. (You 
may prefer to go back to your room and 
ring your wife.) 

Come to that, she could sail with you. 
At half-price , if you’re a delegate to a 
conference, travelling first-class. 

7 Fly to New York, and after JFK 
9 Airport’s crowds, you face an 
unpleasant hour's journey to central 
Manhattan. QE 2 ’s pier is just ten minutes’ 


QE2 SAILINGS TO NEW YORK 


From Southampton 

DATE PMBARRA¬ 
TION TIME 

Fridays May 21 0900 1130 

Jun 4* 0900-1130 

Jun 18 0900-1130 

Jul2 0900-1130 

Jul 16* 0900-1130 

Jul 30 0900-1130 

Aug 13* 0900-1130 
Aug 27 0900-1130 

Sep 10* 0900-1130 

Sep 24 0900-1130 

Oct 8 0900-1130 

Oct 22* 0900-1130 
Sunday Nov 7 0900-1130 


.Arrival 
New York 


•These sailings call at Cobh, Ireland. All call at Le Havre. 


cab ride from 11 of New York’s finest 
hotels. 

PS. If you’re forced to fly - sail back 
withQE 2 . You’ll need a rest! 

Travelling can still have a certain aura. 
It fled from the air long ago: but you feel 
it instinctively when you sail with QE 2 . 

For more information, ask your 
secretary to phone Cunard (number 
below), or to send the coupon. 



-1 

Telephone: 01-9307890 

Or write to: ■ 

Cunard, I 

Southampton, S09 1ZA. | 


Please send me your free brochure about 
sailing to New York with QE2. 

I will probably choose First fl Tourist ”1 


Likely sailing date 


Name 


Address 


TelephoneNo._ 

.Travel Agent 


Unwind your 
way to the USA 
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WH.SMUH&SON 

(Holdings Limited) 


Group Results 
for 1970/71 



1970/71 

1969/70 

Sales 

117,162,000 

106,811,000 

Profit before taxation 

4,689,000 

4,068,000 

Corporation Tax etc. 2 months 
at 421%, 10 months at 40% 
(1969/70 45 °o) 

1,831,000 

1 , 953.000 

Profit after taxation and Minority 
Shareholders' Interest 

2,848,000 

2,107,000 

Dividends—Gross 

1,363,000 

1,214,000 


Profit Retained __1,48 5,000 893,000 

Ordinary Di vidend Percentage _12% IO»% 


Extracts from the 
Chairman’s Statement 

Profits before tax of £4,689,000 show an increase of 
£621,000 or 15% over the previous year. The major 
part of this increase arises from improved retail 
trading results and from careful control of costs 
throughout the Group. The result is all the more 
encouraging when set against the background of loss 
of sales and profits due to industrial disputes in the 
newspaper and periodical offices and the dispute 
between the Society of Graphical and Allied Trades 
and the London wholesale-trade in September and 
October 1970. The total loss of sales due to 
industrial disputes during the year was over 
£1,000,000. We very much regret the 
inconvenience caused to our wholesale and retail 
customers. 

Shareholders will no doubt notice that we have 
achieved a strong liquid position. I must point out, 
however, that our cash position is always higher after 
Christmas than the average figure over the whole 
year and that the postal strike caused some payments 
to be delayed. Our plans for expanding and 
developing the Group during 1971-72 will use more 
than the internally generated cash flow. 

I am encouraged by the Budget, particularly the 
reduction in die rate of S.E.T. This will save the 
Company approximately £300,000 during the 
current year. As a result of this saving, we have 
already abolished the iop order charge on books not 
held in stock, and have informed our wholesale 
customers that the charge we felt it necessary to levy 
on them has been reduced by 50% as from 
5th April 1971. 

I belieA^|&y continuing our retail " 
development programme and by eliminating low 
. yield departments at some of our wholesale 
! bcanches we shall be able to maintain progress. 


EAGLESTAR 
INSURANCE 



£6The group is in a 
position of great strength 
... I view the prospects 
for 1971 with confidence.^ 

SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN 
REPORTING TO SHAREHOLDERS 


RESULTS AND DIVIDEND.' We have been able to 
achieve an improved net balance which for the year in¬ 
creased from £3-2m. to £S-3m. I expect this improving trend 
to continue. The directors recommend a final dividend of 7p 
per share, making a total payment for the year of 12p per 
share on the ordinary share capital, an increase of 9-1 %. 


INVESTMENTS. Income from shareholders’ fund invest¬ 
ments rose by 16-5% to a total of £8,738,000 (1969 
£7,502,000). 

LIFE. In the United Kingdom the 1969 pattern of increase 
in new sums assured was repeated in 1970: the final figure 
was £216m. compared with £187m. in 1969. Overseas, 
Australia recorded £22-5m. (1969 £18*8m.), and South 
Africa made a notable recovery in the second half of the 
year to finish with £81-5m. compared with £106-6m. 
achieved in the exceptional conditions of 1969. World-wide 
premiums amounted to £48-lm. (1969 £41-9m.) and con¬ 
sideration for annuities granted was £8-0m. (1969 £4-2m.). 


FERE AND ACCIDENT. In our general business account 
there was an overall loss of £5-6m. (1969 £7-0m.) on a total 
premium income of £78-9m. (1969 £69-9m.). 

MARINE AND AVIATION. The development of this 
account during the year, in both marine and aviation 
business, was gratifying. Net premiums increased by 
£l-7m. to £ll-2m. and the fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £12m., an increase of £2*8m. 


EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION. Operating costs 
have risen steeply in recent years. Despite these increases we 
have succeeded in reducing our expense ratio in each of the 
last two years. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. There will be a biennial valuation 
of Eagle Star and Midland Assurance life funds as at 31st 
December, 1971, and I would expect the annual profit for 
shareholders to show a satisfactory increase over that for 
1970.1 feel able to express the hope that in 1971 we shall 
make further progress towards eliminating the under¬ 
writing losses which have marred our results in recent yean. 
The strength of an insurance company lies, first and fore¬ 
most, in me adequacy of the funds it has set aside to meet 
claims. The strength of these funds is reinforced by the 
capital and free reserves on which the expansion of business 
must be supported. Finally there is the excess of market 
over book values of investments. In all these respects the 
group is in a position of great strength. 
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We’re moneywovers. 


Frustrated by delays in moving funds 
through traditional money centers? 

Try Girard Trust Bank, the 
Philadelphia bank that moves money and 
removes frustration. Let us show you 
how. Contact J. P. Fahey, Manager at 


our London Office, 83/84 Queen St., 
E.C.4.N., ISQ. Telephone 01-248-7001. 

At home or abroad, 

we want you to be glad we work for you. 

GIRARD TRUST BANK 

PHILADELPHIA • LONDON . NEW YORK 
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PHCENIX 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Summary of the Statement by the Chairman Vis - branches of the parent company have been 

countDe L'lsle V.C., K.G., P.C.. G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.. - - created in Australia and South Africa, and in the 

F.C.A ., on the Directors' Report and Accounts for A VQAT Ol United States we are now represented only by the 

the year ended 31st December, 1970. • Phcsnix Assurance Company of New York and the 

In an adverse climate of accelerating inflation, a PfOOrfiSS London Guarantee & Accident Company of New 

high level of fire wastage in several major areas, 1 1 York, 

numerous natural disasters and heavy marine 

casualties, the results of operations in 1970 are encouraging. I UNDERWRITING RESULTS 


World-Wide premium income from all classes advanced by £18 
million and non-life premiums exceeded £100 million for the first 
time. Underwriting results in the non-life sectors showed a wel¬ 
come inprovement, the loss of £430,000 being substantially lower 
than £1,659,000 in 1969. With a 13% increase in investment 
income to £6*9 million, an after-tax profit of £4,917,000 was 
earned, an increase of £471,000 over last year's figure which 
included a surplus of £1,800,000 arising from the triennial 
valuation of the life fund; this year, based on an annual valuation, 
the contribution is £650,000. 

INTERNATIONAL ENTERPRISES 

The associations we entered into some years ago with the Contin¬ 
ental of New York and the Toro of Italy have flourished and have 
been continually strengthened as a result of successful enterprise 
based on mutual confidence. The Continental Phoenix International 
Division in New York has expanded rapidly on a profitable basis. 
The creation in 1970 of a joint Phoenix and Continental London 


World-wide fire and accident premiums advanced by £11 million 
to £88 million. Experience worsened in the United States, due 
largely to Hurricane Celia, and in New Zealand and Belgium, but 
there was general improvement elsewhere, particularly in 
Canada. The net underwriting loss was reduced from £1,756,000 
to £982,000. The Home account provided a profit of £530,000 
against a loss of £412,000 in 1969. 

Marine and aviation premiums advanced by £3*3 million to £13 
million. £552,000 has been transferred to profit and loss account. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 

In the United Kingdom 1970 was a year of consolidation after 
2 years of rapid development. New sums assured increased by 
8% to £210 million. New sums assured world-wide amounted 
to £279 million (up by 11%) while new annual premiums were 
£3*8 million (up by 5%). 

DIVIDEND 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 4*75p per share. 


Marine office through the fusion of Phoenix and Contin¬ 
ental marine operations in the London market is the 
most recent example of profitable co-operation between 
the two groups. Local companies to replace overseas 



making a total distribution for the year of 8*50p costing 
£3,416,000 (£3,014,000 in 1969). After providing for 
the dividend, the balance carried forward in profit and 
loss account is £4,229,000 (£3,282,000 in 1969). 


CREDITO ITALIANO 

JOINT STOCK COMPANY 

incorporated in: GENOA. Head Office: MILAN 
Capital paid up: Lit. 45. OOO. OOO,OOO Reserve Fund: Lit. 14.200. OOO. 000 
The ordinary and extraordinary shareholders' meeting which was hold in Genoa on 30th April, 1971, has approved the 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


Capital (90.000.000 share*; of Lit 

$00 each) . 

Reserve bund. . 


Deposit and Savings Accounts 

Current Accounts. 

Cheques outstanding ... 


LIABILITIES 


Lit. 45.000.000.000 
13.200.000.000 


Lit. 430.840,859,199 
.. 3.650,288,829.223 
67,190,225,944 


Rediscount of hills . 

Bills received for collection from 

C ustomers . 

Acceptances and Endorsements 
Guarantees and Confirmed Credits . 


Sundry Accounts. 

Rebates in favour of 1971 .... 

Profits brought forward from previous 

years . 

Net profit for the year. 


Lit. 5364.822,290 
., 250,011,477.387 


Depositors of Securities: 

as collateral . 

for Safe Custody . . 


CROSS ACCOUNTS 


Lit. 9.786,004.166 
,. 2,158,563.440.712 


The shareholders’ meeting has furthermore: 

—allotted Lit. 1,000,000,000 to increasing the reserve; 
—fixed the dividend for the financial year 1970 at Lit. 42.50 
for every share of Lit. 500 nominal value. 


2,168,34 9/144,8 78 
Lit. 6,958386^93,377 


Cash . 

Funds with the Bank of Issue 


ASSETS 

Lit. 166,784,492,298 
,. 280,711.430.711 


58,200,000,000 


4.148319.914.366 


,. 134.132363.261 


255376,299,677 
Lit. 176,707.249,864 
12.403.142.195 

75,422,023 
,. 4.823.057.113 

Lit. 47790.037,448,499 


Funds with other Banks . 

Ordinary Treasury Bills. 

Other securities of, or guaranteed by 
the Government, bonds issued by 
Government-controlled Bodies and 
special Credit Institutions .. 

Sundry bonds . 


Bills receivable . 

Bills rediscounted .... 

Contango loans - 

Advances to Customers 


Bills for collection . 

Participation in “ Mediobanca Banca 

di Credito Finan/jario" . 

Participation in “Credito Fondiario" 
Sundry participations . 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 

and Endorsements . 

Liabilities of Customers for Guarantees 
and confirmed Credits ... 


Lit. 224.98S.000.000 


., 364.385371,683 
„ 10,579,259.033 

., 14.791,898,135 

Lit. 435,733,748,806 

” 13352.825.306 

.,1.876,734.071.911 


Lit. 2,969,158.826 
* 3.877.783.872 

„ 8.720374.572 


Lit. 5364.822390 
.. 250^011.477387 


Sundry Accounts . 

Buildings . 

Furniture and Equipment 


Securities deposited: 

as Collateral. 

for Safe Custody .. 


CROSS ACCOUNTS 


U. 9,786,004,166 
2,158363.440,712 


447,495.923.009 
Lit 908,322,581,592 


614.741,528.851 


2,326,020.646,023 
Lit. 103.053.047,601 


15,567317,270 


255376399,677 
Lit. 104,714,947.475 
M 14,745,157,000 
„ 1 
Ut. 4.790037,448,499 


2,168 349,444,878 
Lit. 6,958386,893,377 
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“Cash in orbit 
has been holding 
down the jyofits 

of exporters 
long enough!” 



Money is spiraling in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Fine. 

Except that by the time all the prob¬ 
lems of different currencies and different 
forms and procedures are sorted out— 
not to mention postal and bank clearance 
delays—it could be weeks before you get 
the use of your money. 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world. 

But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 


today’s high interest rates. 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment? 

Talk to American Express Interna¬ 
tional Banking Corporation. 

We have an International Money 
TVansfer System that can slash float time 
from weeks to just a day or two. Possibly 
even to same-day payment. 

Here’s how it works. We will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest American Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office. (And there’s bound to be 
one nearby. We have 48 branches and 
offices of subsidiaries in 17 countries.) 

Our worldwide communications 
network takes it from there. Within a day 
or two, the remittance can be cleared 
and credited to your account in your city. 
For you to use. 

We’ll tailor an International Money 
Transfer System to fit the specific require¬ 
ments of your company. Just one phone 
call can start it working for you. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


AiasrieanEzKmliitsriutioaalBaiikiiicGorporatkMi 

American Expren International Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the world. We re in these major 
financial centers: Amsterdam. Athens (2). Basle. Bombay. Bremen. Brussels. Calcutta. Cannes. Chittagong. Dacca. Djakarta. Dusseldovf. Florence. Frankfurt. Geneva. 
The Hague. Hamburg. Heidelberg. Hong Kong. Karachi, kowloon (2). Lahore. Lausanne. London. Lucerne. Lugano. Milan. Monte Carlo. Munich. Naples. New Delhi 
Nice. Okinawa (2). Pans (2). Piraeus. Rome. Rotterdam. Salonica. Taipei. Tokyo. Venice (2). Vienna. Zurich. International Headquarters: 65 Broadway. New York. New York. 
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Spillers 



1970/71 

1969/70 

External sales 

£192.000,000 

£174,000,000 

Total net assets 

£113,200,000 

£102,100,000 

Number of 
employees 

28,601 

29,271 

Profit before tax 

£6,044,000 

£7.198.000 

Ordinary dividends 
for the year 9-6% 

13-93% 


Mr. Michael Vernon reports on the year to 30th January, 1971. 


■ The second half of1970/71 showed a 
Considerable improvement on the first, 
although the results for the full year were 
substantially lower than those for the 
previous year; taking into account the 
share of profits of associated companies, 
the group profit before taitation amounted 
to £6 04 million compared with £7*20 
million in 1969/70. 

■ The total value of external sales 
increased by more than 10% to £192 million. 

■ Improvement in the overall efficiency 
of the mills has continued and, in spite of 
rising costs and intense competition, the 
Flour Division again made an improved 
contribution to group profits. 

■ In the Bakery Division, increases in 
the price of bread during the year were 
insufficient to offset exceptional cost 
increases, and margins have suffered 
accordingly. An intensive cost reduction 
programme is under way. Sales of cakes, 
buns and scones under the Wonder label 
have increased. 

■ The Feed Division increased its 
turnover, its share of the national market 
and its contribution to group profits. 

■ The Grocery Division had a most 
difficult year. The unprecedented problems 
of the canned pet food trade eliminated 


profits made by other product groups but, 
because-our share of this important market 
was maintained by the successful launch 
of new products in the medium and 
economy price ranges, an improvement in 
profitability should follow. 

■ In human foods, Homepride has 
remained brand leader, with an increased 
share of the pre-packed flour market, and 
the canned meat business has been greatly 
expanded by the successful national 
launch of a range of pie fillings, followed 
recently by a range of ready meals. 

■ The Meade- Lonsdale meat business 
again achieved record sales and profits. 

■ The many problems faced by the group 
in the last twelve months have been 
tackled by management with vigour and 
determination; as a result, the group is in 
better competitive shape. We are looking 
for further growth in group turnover and a 
continuation of the trend seen in recent 
months, when our profit margins have 
shown a modest but encouraging 
improvement. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held 
at the Queen's Room, Baltic Exchange, 
14120 St. Mary Axe. London EC3, on 
17th June. 1971. at noon. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, Spillers Limited, Old Change House, Cannon Street. London, EC4. 


BANCO Dl BONA 

The Meeting of the Shareholders of Banco di Roma was held in 
Rome on April 21 , 1971 , Chairman being Aw. Vittorino 
Veronese, to approve the Balance Sheet as at December 31 , 1970 , 
the relative Profit and Loss Account and the distribution of the 
Profits. 

The Report by the Board points out that the efficiency of the 
organisation of the Bank has been furthermore improved, in view 
of the continuing expansion of its activities and the increasing 
introduction of automated and rationalised procedures. 

The major event of our year was the Cooperation Agreement 
signed by Banco di Roma, Commerzbank and Credit Lyonnais. 
The Bank has by it acquired an extremely valid tool, as confirmed 
by the results so far reached. It can be certainly considered as one 
of the achievements of the E.E.C. 

The Report makes then a general survey of the main inter¬ 
national economic events in 1970 , stressing the reciprocal 
influence and conditioning of European and U.S. economies. 

With regard to the economic events in Italy, the Report briefly 
examines its state during 1970 and the means utilised to overcome 
the current difficulties and to assure a renewed orderly expansion 
of the national economy, with particular regard to money supply 
and short and medium term bank lending. 

In spite of th$ events affecting the national economy, the per¬ 
formance odM^^ank was eminently satisfactory, confirming 
the efficiency of it$ operations. 

Deposits stand now at well over 4 , 000,000 million Lire, with 
a 22 % increase on previous year and an increase of nearly 400 % 


Joint Stock Company 

Capital Lit 40.000.000,000—Rasorves Lit. 15.100,000,000 
International Partners: Commerzbank, Frankfurt a/M. Credit Lyonnais, Paris 

in the period 1960 - 1970 . 

Investments are at about 2 , 490,000 million Lire, witi an 18 % 
increase on previous year (the average increase for all Italian 
banks is 13 %). 

The Branches, Representative Offices and Foreign Affiliated 
Banks were active and efficient. New Representative Offices have 
been opened in San Francisco and Chicago. 

Partnership arrangements were successfully negotiated in 
international financial institutions. 

After the customary allocations for depreciations and pro 
visions Net Profit was 4 , 503 , 586,077 Lire (against 3 , 076 , 944,859 
Lire in 1969 ). The Meeting decided therefore to allocate 1,100 
million Lire to the Reserve, thus increased to 15 , 100 , 000,000 
Lire, to distribute a dividend of 8|% and to carry forward the 
profit balance of 34 million Lire. 

A new Board of Directors was elected for the three years 
period 1971 - 1973 , composed by dott. A. Capanna, dott. D. 
Ciulli, rag. G. Di Consiglio, ing. F. Federici, dott. L. Medugno, 
aw. G. Pacelli, cap. A. Ravano, dott. A. Ruta, aw. P. Sette, dott. 
M. Spada, ing. L. Tocchetti, prof. F. Ventriglia, aw. V. Veronese. 

The Board of Directors in a subsequent Meeting reconfirmed 
aw. Vittorino Veronese as Chairman, dott. Massimo Spada as 
Deputy Chairman and aw. Giovanni Guidi as Secretary to the 
Board. 

Managing Directors are dott. Danilo Ciulli and prof. Ferdi- 
nando Ventriglia. 
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Allen Harvey 
& Ross Limited 

Bill Brokers and Bankers 

Mr. Michael Allsopp, The Chairman, reports- 

■ Your Company has had the best year in its history. 

■ We propose to pay a final dividend of 16%, making 26% for the full year. 
(1969/70-21%) 

■ We have transferred £275,000 from investment reserve to a special reserve for 
meeting the redemption of the 4% Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares. 

■ We propose a 1 for 3 bonus issue and expect to pay a dividend of at least 20% on 
the increased capital over the next year. 

■ We intend to increase the authorised Ordinary capital to £2 million. 

■ It may interest our shareholders and reassure our banking friends to know that we 
still believe our business to be part of, and complementary to, the banking system. 

■ We have entered into a partnership with Lehman Commercial Paper Incorporated, 
of New York, so that operating from London, we can together provide a better 
service to the short term currency markets. 

■ Our staff have played their usual part in our success and we thank them for work 
well done. 


4 Year Record 1968-1971 

5.4.68 

5.4.69 

5.4.70 

5.4.71 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Profit for Year after Tax and transfers 
to inner reserves 

271,665 

175,381 

313,607 

496,049 

Total Capital and Reserves 

3,198.147 

3,258,660 

3,413,540 

4.034,058 

Balance Sheet Total 

124,023,440 

117,047,746 

126,141,731 

157,539,936 

Ordinary Dividend (Gross)' 

157,500 

157.500 

189,000 

234,075 


Please write for copies of the Report and Accounts to the Secretary, 45 Cornhilf, London EC3 
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STORA KOPPARBERG 

Increased Sales of Steel and Forest Products 


The Swedish steel, forest and power group Stora Kopparberg, parent 
company of Stora Kopparberg Ltd., London and Stora Steel Ltd., Lye. 
held its A.G.M. in Falun on May 11th. The following are details of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors. 

Market trends 

During the early months of 1970 Swedish steel mills had difficulty in 
satisfying buyers' requirements in terms of quantities and delivery times. 
In the summer months the market was very quiet, whereas a marked 
decline in prices occurred during the autumn. The supply of steel to the 
Swedish market was 4.3 per cent higher in 1970 than a year earlier but 
consumption in Sweden did not increase appreciably, however. Rather, 
the increase in supply led to a build-up of inventories on the part of users 
and in distribution channels. Demand for specialty steel was good 
throughout 1970. Nickel prices were high during the early part of the 
year as a result of the shortage that arose in connection with strikes in 
Canadian mines. Stainless steel prices paralleled the variations in nickel 
prices. Competition in the market for stainless sheet stiffened appreciably 
as a result of the construction of new mills in Germany and also due to 
the increased Japanese activity. 

Good demand for pulp prevailed the entire year. Available production 
capacity was fully utilized. Deliveries from Swedish sulphate and sulphite 
mills increased by 100,000 tons, or 3 per cent. At mid-year pulp prices 
were raised U.S. $12 per ton and an additional increase of U.S. $7 per 
ton was posted at year-end. The latter was attributable to increased qosts 
of raw materials, fuel, oil and labour. 

Competition in the paper industry stiffened toward the close of the 
year. The supply of newsprint and magazine paper rose as a result of new 
production capacity and the price increases introduced as 1971 got under 
way have thus not kept pace with higher production costs. 

Group operations 

Export sales increased by Skr 114 million and amounted to Skr 737 
million, accounting for 42 per cent of Parent Company invoicing. Sales 
in Sweden, largely of commercial steel, totalled Skr 1,026 million. With 
the exception of newsprint, where the volume of deliveries was up 
appreciably, the sales increase was mainly attributable to higher prices. 

Gross profits of the Group amounted to Skr 303.8 million before 
depreciation. Parent Company gross profits were Skr 280.9 million. 
There was an increase in the Company's inventory of finished goods 
during the closing months of the year. 

Steel production 

Following a price peak during the spring, demand for products from 
the Domnarvet steelworks declined and inventories of rolled products 
rose. This trend was reversed toward the end of the year. Demand for 
ship building steel for delivery in 1973 and later was good. Domnarvet’s 
galvanized and plastic-coated steel used in the construction industry 
established itself firmly in the market and shipments were 37 per cent 
higher than in the preceding year. Increases in the price of coke raised 
production costs at Domnarvet by Skr 30 million, compared with 1969 
costs. Total production at Domnarvet amounted to 947,000 tons of 
rolled steel, including 71,000 tons of hire-rolling. 

A substantial part of the production of stainless steel at Sttderfors 
has been shifted to Domnarvet where continuous casting of stainless 
metal, following smelting operations in electric steel furnaces, can now 
be handled. 

The sale of bar and rod steel from the Specialty Steelworks has in¬ 
creasingly been concentrated on high-alloy grades..Export sales accounted 
for 83 per cent of the marketing of stainless steel sheet which are used 
primarily fay manufacturers of piping and other equipment for the chemical 
industry. The remaining 17 per cent went to customers in Sweden. 

A new method of producing high-alloy specialty steel was developed 
by Stora Kopparberg in association with ASEA. Initially, a powder is 
produced from a smelt of high-alloy material, following which the powder 


is compacted to homogeneous metal under high pressure. In this way a 
segregation-free steel can be achieved and possibilities of producing new 
types of alloys are created. 

Forest products 

The average price for newsprint delivered in 1970 was Skr 28 per ton 
higher than during 1969. For magazine paper the increase amounted to 
Skr 63. Prices for fine paper and board also rose. Newsprint and magazine 
paper shipments were up 18 per cent while the volume deliveries of fine 
paper and board were largely unchanged. External shipments of pulp 
amounted to 319,600. 

The Kvarnsveden mill produced 346,000 tons of newsprint and magazine 
paper during 1970, compared with 280,000 tons the year before, while 
production of fine papers at Grycksbo, 45,900 tons, was virtually the 
same as in 1969. At Stalldalen, board was produced throughout the year 
but the manufacture of sulphite paper was curtailed. 

Pulp production at Skutskiir mills amounted to 295,000 tons, slightly 
higher than in the preceding year. Mackmyra manufactured 50,000 tons 
of unbleached sulphite, of which 16,000 tons for delivery to Kvarnsveden. 

The pulp mill in Nova Scotia, Canada, produced 135,000 short tons, 
somewhat more than a year earlier. The new newsprint machine with an 
annual capacity of 160,000 tons is expected to be in service during the 
summer of 1971. Market pulp production will be raised to an estimated 
annual capacity of 175,000 short tons. 

At the Skutskiir sawmill a drying kiln with auxiliary equipment is to 
be installed. With these facilities, it will be possible to ship timber in 
packaged form with resultant rationalization of loading, transportation 
and warehousing operations. 
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house building ; and, secondly, it has 
a lot of fixed-price contracts. 

Contrariwise, Taylor Woodrow still 
looks undervalued at «37iP* ^ holds 
all the right cards in its hand. Its 
property holding is substantial, with 
some exciting redevelopment prospects 
in central London. It has very few 
fixed-term contracts and little depen¬ 
dence on council housing. 

The main rise tin the construction 
sector share prices is now nearly over. 
Since the increase has been somewhat 
indiscriminate, price changes within 
the sector are likely to be erratic from 
now on. More solid evidence of a rise 
in overall building output is needed 
before the sector as a whole rises much 
more. The present government forecast 
is that output in 1971 will in real terms 
be no higher than in 1970. Margins 
are unlikely to widen, when material 
prices are escalating so fast, especially 
for firms on fixed price contracts. 

Hope springs 
eternal 

Do offshore funds have a future ? Mr 
Pierre Salinger, former vice-president 
of Grarnco UK, will give a qualified 
answer to the American Management 
Association next Monday. He sees the 
current disenchantment with the 
industry as stemming from the collapse 
of IOS and from the lack of regula¬ 
tions. To bring some order into the 
business he proposes some interim 
measures, the main one being the 
creation of a regulatory body with 
offshore funds as members. The im¬ 
mediate task of this organisation will 
be to seek permission to sell inter¬ 
nationally funds registered in countries 
with “ sound mutual fund legislation.' 1 

The assumption in all this is that the 
offshore fund business is a good thing 
for the public. The only evidence in 
its favour that Mr Salinger gives is 
that it will bring money into the 
United States. But this in itself is not a 
sufficient reason for a renewal of 
confidence. More important is the fact 
that there is nobody to decide what 
“ sound " legislation is. In any case, 
the public will take a long time to 
forget the series of disasters of the 
past year, while an international agree¬ 
ment will have to be between govern¬ 
ments and might be difficult to achieve. 
There is certainly scope for an inter¬ 
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national market in equities and mutual 
funds but this is more likely to emerge 
from the present fixed-interest Euro¬ 
currency business than from offshore 
funds. 


Em^lo^men^^encie^ 


Temporary 

doldrums 


provinces) at 72p on a p/e of 12.5 ; 
and that of Alfred Marks at 117p on 
a p/e of 13.5. Reed Executive is a less 
well-known name ; its shares came on 
to the market at 62^p just one week 
before the post strike. The stags, it 
seems, have never forgiven this, since 
the price is now 49P with a p/e of 10.2. 
These shares are the best of the bunch ; 
the profit forecast will be slightly 
exceeded when the results are declared 
later this month. 


Secretarial agencies were victims of 
the post strike, especially those heavily 
dependent on the temporary employ¬ 
ment iside of the business : no letters 
meant fewer jobs for temps. Until then 
the agencies had been doing merrily, 
because despite rising unemployment, 
secretaries and typists remain increas¬ 
ingly in demand and keen on job¬ 
changing. Brook Street Bureau, which 
declared its 1970 results on Wednesday, 
showed a 29% increase in pre-tax 
profits to £722,355, so topping the 
forecast £700,000. Helped by tax 
cuts, retained profits jumped 80% to 
£232,588, after the year’s dividend 
had been increased to 45% from 40%. 

But the agency needs the money : 
last year it invested ££ mn in 58 new 
branches (so increasing by 36% its 
branch network), in an effort to beat 
inflation by completing rent contracts 
last year rather than this. Because of 
the post strike, its 1971 first-half profits 
may be £90,000 or so down on those 
for the same months in 1970. But 
profits for the whole of 1971 should 
equal or slightly exceed 1970's ; and 
1972 should be an excellent year if 
the economy expands. The share, 
down to 155P on a p/c ratio of 15.7, 
looks a good medium-term buy. 

So, too, does that of the Ray Turner 
Group (which largely operates in the 


State industry 

Nearer the 
markets 

The Gas Council’s raising of £20 mn 
from Switzerland, through a* seven- 
year loan at 7i%, raised an 
interesting point when it was 
announced on Wednesday—having 
hung fire for several weeks. These 
Swiss funds, to be used on North Sea 
gas exploitation, now make a £56 mn 
total for nationalised gas’s over¬ 
seas borrowing, and a total of 
£280 mn borrowed overseas by all 
state industries. But much more signi¬ 
ficant than the actual Swiss loan is 
the growing belief among nationalised 
industries that the Government may be 
reconsidering its long-standing ban on 
them going direct to the market. 

The Treasury's view is that while 
some members of the Government are 
in favour of financial freedom for state 
industry', there is no foreseeable hope 
of this happening. But with the current 
Treasury rate for loans over five years 
and under ten years being 8£%, 
there is a renewed campaign under way 
to give the capital-hungry state cor¬ 
porations the same freedom of action 
as is enjoyed by local authorities. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 
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Investment trusts 


Last today, first tomorrow ? 


Investment trusts shares exaggerate 
the mood of the market. The gearing 
element in 'their capital structure 
tends to accentuate any move and, 
secondly, as they are less marketable 
than ordinary equities, the discount 
on the underlying assets widens when 
shares are falling because of exces¬ 
sive supply while the reverse applies 
when the tide turns. While the 
Financial Times ordinary shares index 
went up by 12.2% in the three months 
to April 30th the investment trust 
index increased by 18.6% and has 
since then improved another 60% 
during one of the steepest rises the 
market has ever known. 

The most striking, and ait first 
thought puzzling, feature of the one- 
year table is that many of the laggards 


had high stakes in Wall Street which 
began a sustained recovery late last 
year. But many of these trusts had 
borrowed, rather <than bought, dollars 
and had to pay high interest rates on 
dollar loans for which they got little 
return on their equity investments ; 
to make up the interest charges they 
often had to run down their capital 
assets or, if lucky, borrow more. Those 
that had the so-called back-to-back 
dollar loans for which they had to 
leave an equivalent amount in sterling 
as security, were not always better 
off because they had to realise British 
assets and pay capital gains tax. For 
those trusts that had bought, rather 
than borrowed, dollars, the fall in the 
dollar premium from 21£% to 15!% 
during the three months offset to 


some extent Wall Street’s recovery in 
that time. This month, however, the 
premium has risen again, to 23$% ; 
moreover the sudden rise in London 
is benefiting the growth-orientated 
trusts, often the ones that took the 
risk of dollar loans and fell behind. 
So May has been a good month, so 
far, for the trusts. 

Among the one-year laggards are 
some of the best long-term performere : 
for instance, two Ivory and Sime 
trusts, Atlantic Assets and Second 
British Assets. In addition to the 
problems already discussed, both were 
caught by the fall of Australia’s 
Mineral Securities; and Atlantic 
Assets suffered from the decline of its 
stake in Save and Prosper, the unit 
trust management company. American 
Trust raised over £6 mn through a 
rights issue in January and was 
generally highly liquid at the begin¬ 
ning of the year ; it must have caught 
the market at the right time and 
should show an impressive rise next 
quarter. The Guinness Mahon- 
managed London Electrical and 
General has done badly because of the 
collapse of IOS but will probably 
recover soon. 


1 -year growth to April 30,1971 


5-year growth to April 30,1971 
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Globe Investment 

Mr S. J. Pears 
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35 
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36 
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Caledonian Trust 
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23 
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15 
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30 
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h50years,thelaylorW^rowteafTi have 
bufthomesamlliospltals^cloclcsaiiddainsk 
bridges and power stations h the four 
comers of the world. 



r-conditioned 
\eA%8 million 
tent in Perth, 
i7» Australia. 


Notable as they are, the achievements of 
the Taylor Woodrow team over the last half 
century are seen by the team themselves simply 
as “not unsatisfactory.” 

Theirinterestisconcentrateduponthefuture. 

Frank Taylor himself, 66-year-old founder 
and Chairman of the Group, has this to say: 

“It is in the present and the future that we 
have to make our way in this world. Everything 


we do in our work is geared to the future, 
near or distant. Indeed, in our industry, we are 
helping to build the future... whatever 
industry is doing in 2021, the Taylor Woodrow 
team will be among the pacesetters.” 

That is the Taylor Woodrow approach 
to business. And, as the Group’s shareholders 
can testify, it has one great merit. 

It works. 


Highlights of the financial year ended 31st December,1970. 

SOME POINTS FROM MR. FRANK TAYLOR’S STATEMENT TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


1971 marks fifty years since we started 
building in a modestway at Blackpool. 
These fifty years have seen tremen¬ 
dous changes in the nature and scope 
of our business at home and overseas, 
particularly si nee the Public Company 
was formed in February 1936. 

It is my pleasure once again to be 
able to report yet another year of not 
unsatisfactory trading. 

1 . Highest turnover in the Company’s 
history. 

2. Profits before taxation another 
record and the 10th consecutive year 
of increase. 

3. A further increase in the rate of 
dividend distribution. 

4 . The award to British Nuclear 
Design & Construction Ltd. in Decem¬ 
ber or the contract for Heysham 1260 
MW nuclear power station, a twin to 
Hartlepool and the consortium's fifth 
project. 


5. Completion m October, three 
months ahead of schedule, of the first 
700 ft. container berth in the East 
Lagoon project, Singapore. 

6 . Formal opening by the Premier of 
Western Australia in November of the 
A$8 million CityArcade project, Perth, 
Taylor Woodrow’s first major pro¬ 
perty development in Australia. 

7. Participation by Myton in an out¬ 
standing example of parallel working - 
converting an old factory into offices 
for Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. in only 16 
weeks-an 18 months task under 


traditional procedures. 

8 . Decision in November by Hammer¬ 
smith Council to undertake a £60 
million redevelopment of 70 acres at 
Shepherd’s Bush, in partnership with 
Taylor Woodrow. 

9. The start of work in October of a 
£6± million contract for a new lock as 
part of the overall development of 
urangemouth Docks, Stirlingshire. 

The 36th Annual General Meeting of 
Taylor Woodrow Limited will be held in 
London on 4th June 1971. 


TAYLOR WOODROW m* 


THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTORS AND DEVELOPERS 
If you would like to know more about us, contact: Robert G. Smith, A.I.O.B., Taylor 
Woodrow Construction Ltd., 346 Ruislip Road, Southall, Middlesex (Tel: 01 - 6782366 ); 
or for overseas: Eric A. Dilley, B. Sc. .Taylor Woodrow Internationa] Ltd., Western 
House. Western Avenue, Ealing W 61 EU (Tel: 01-997 6641 . Telex : 23603 ). For property, 
contact: Cohn Hunt, B.Sc., F.R.I.C.S., Taylor Woodrow Property Co. Ltd., 18 Park 
Street, London W 1 Y 4 AH (Tel: 01-499 9221 ). 
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Think Bank 


When it comes to 
banking and business 
on an international scale, 
Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 
After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 
And different problems 
mean different answers. 
That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 


“Under a system of perfectly 
free commerce, each country 
naturally devotes its capital 
and labour to such employ¬ 
ments as are most beneficial 
to each. This pursuit of indi¬ 
vidual advantage is admirably 
connected with the universal 
good of the whole.” 


& SANWA BANK 

Head Office: 'Fushimi-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
■ Cable Address: SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: 31-45, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 
San Francisco Branch: 100 Montgomery Street, 5an Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankltftft Representative Office: 6000 Frankturt/Mam, 

1 Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: Australia Square, Sydney 
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But half of the bottom ten over 
the year appear in the top twenty 
in the five-year table which is com¬ 
piled by Myers and Co (the comment 
is ours). These are the more aggres¬ 
sively managed funds that fell in 
markets where dynamism was of 
little help and could, in fact, be a 
lindrance. The Barings-managed 
Tribune Investment trust, for 
sample, has a large stake in South 
Africa thanks to which it did extremely 
well over five years, but the break in 
the South African market was more 
ferocious than any experienced else¬ 
where so that the performance had to 
fall back no matter the skill. The 
Touche Remnant trust, CLRP, which 
lias a large stake in Australia, had 
the same experience. Neither will 
benefit very much from the London 
recovery. 

Globe Investment, at the top of the 


one-year table, has confounded the 
belief in the benefit of high gearing 
while its stablemate, the Cable Trust, 
makes its first appearance in the top 
twenty. Both have large stakes in one 
another which they value m their 
assets at market prices. In the past 
investors tended to tignore them for 
this reason but the mood has changed 
and with market prices rising so did 
the assets. 

English and Scottish is a steady 
performer that figures among the one- 
year and five-year leaders. Well over 
a third of its portfolio is in the 
financial, insurance and oil sectors that 
have led London’s recovery. 

Some trusts, however, owe their 
place in the top twenty in the past 
year to their defensive qualities ; they 
tend to invest in fixed interest-stocks 
and high yielding equities which were 
the first to stir when the market 


began to improve. In this category 
fall the Keyser Ullman-nianaged 
'Throgmorton 'Trust and the two trusts 
managed by Mr Garnett-Orme, 
London Scottish American and Second 
London Scottish American. Now that 
growth shares are back in favour 
these trusts may suffer an eclipse from 
the tables. The fact that the discount 
on prices is often larger among the 
•top twenty than the bottom ten tells 
its own message about the market’s 
feelings. 

Investment trusts as a whole seem 
fairly rated in relation to the market. 
But if one takes the view that it 
is going to rise further—as we do— 
then the highly-geared growth- 
dedicated funds should do well. 'The 
most likely are those that figure in the 
bottonv ten over the year and the 
top twenty over the longer term. Which 
still leaves scope fpr choice. 


6 Percentage 

premium or discount 

+ 


Investment trusts scattergraph 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


UNION 

CORPORATION LIMITED 

„ (Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The Annual General Meeting of Union Corporation 
Limited was held in Johannesburg on 12th May 
1971: Mr T. P. Stratten presided. 

The following are extracts from his statement- 
In 1970 the dividend income derived from gold 
rose to some R6,000,000 or 44 per cent, of the total. 
Whilst the remaining older mines on the East Rand 
have now all been fully developed and are not likely 
to continue in production for more than 5 years, 
some of our newer Group mines and non-Group 
gold mining interests are likely to make useful con¬ 
tributions well into the 1980's It is an encouraging 
feature the of gold scene that the last year has seen a 
stqady rise in the free market price of gold so that this 
now stands at some 14 per cent, above the monetary 
price With present market conditions and the in¬ 
creasing demand for fabricated gold, over 70 per 
cent of which is manufactured into jewellery, it 
would appear that the free gold price will continue 
to rise Wo must, however, not ignore the fact that 
it is now five years since Russia sold gold in any 
quantity to the western world. 


PLATINUM 

During the year Impala Platinum further increased 
its production and productive capacity In common 
with other industrial metals the market for platinum 
reacts violently to relatively small fluctuations in 
demand and supply Sales of platinum by Russia, a 
reduced demand in the USA. in 1970 and the in¬ 
crease of production in South Africa have combined 
to creatu a position of temporary over-supply. It has 
thus been necessary to slow down the rate of 
Impala's expansion. However, because of its unique 
properties, platinum is a metal which has a perma¬ 
nent and growing place in industrial and scientific 
technology. Impala has established a completely 
integrated operation from mining through to the 
refining of pure platinum and its by-products, and 
will be able to increase production rapidly to meet 
any increase in demand. 

In August last year Impala paid its maiden dividend 
of 18 cents per share adding R841,000 to the Cor¬ 
poration's dividend income. This dividend was 
repeated in February of this year. 


INDUSTRY 

South African Pulp and Paper Industries experienced 
a difficult year. Higher costs of production, destock¬ 
ing by customers during the second half of 1970 and 
dumping of papers from Europe where a serious 
over-capacity problem hOs built up, have contributed 
to reduced profits. In the circumstances, the after-tax 


profit of R3,876,000 compared not too badly with 
R4,310,000 for 1969. The oxygen bleaching unit, 
designed by Sappi in conjunction with L'Air Liquids 
of France, was installed at Enstra and came into pro¬ 
duction last year. The process solves many of the 
pollution problems associated with bleached pulp 
production and has continued to arouse interest 
throughout the paper-making world. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING— 

HENDRIK VERWOERD DAM 

The consortium is still in the process of negotiating 
claims with the Department of Water Affairs, and the 
financial outcome thus remains uncertain. Construc¬ 
tion of the dam wall has now been completed and it 
is anticipated that operations will end before the 
expiry date of the contract on 4th July. 

PROPERTY 

The Group has further increased its holding in 
Capital Er Counties Properties Company, which now 
has assets in excess of £100,000,000. The company 
is following a dynamic policy in expanding its busi¬ 
ness in the United Kingdom, Australia and elsewhere, 
and we believe it is likely to play an increasingly 
important role in our Group's affairs in the years 
ahead. 

EXPLORATION 

Exploration for new sources of metals and minerals 
is a fundamental part of our activities. The rewards 
of a really successful find can be very high, but it can 
prove a lengthy and expensive task. Exploration 
activity is continuing in Australia, Spain and in par¬ 
ticular in Southern Africa. We are also indirectly 
active in exploration in Mexico through Minera 
Frisco. 

GENERAL 

During the past year. South Africa, in common with 
other nations, has suffered from continued inflation 
and steadily rising costs. Nevertheless, South Africa 
is in a favourable position to lead the economic 
development of this continent which has great 
growth potential, but if it is to continue its leadership, 
all aspects of its economy must be soundly developed. 
In this regard, it is clear that better use must be made 
of our vast reserves of non-white labour, particularly 
in the field of semi-skilled and skilled work. How to 
achieve this is, I believe. South Africa's main task in 
the years to come, as immense rewards would flow 
to all sections of our community from a successful 
solution to this problem. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 

SECURITIES 

CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


The Eleventh Annual General 
Meeting of Anglo-American Gaouii- 
•ties Corporation Limited was held 
on loth May, 1971, In London. The 
Right Hon. LORD LATYMBR (ithe 
Chairman) preaiding. The following 
la an extract from the Report of the 
Directors. 

The gross revenue for the year 
Increased .to £2,850,007 from 
£2,174,455 in the previous year. 
During tho year our liquid funds 
earned a rekaitfcvely high mate or 
interest while awaiting favourable 
investment opportunities. The faltl 
In unfranked income results from 
the sale of certain U.S. holdings 
whose growth prospaOM^dRpimred 
limited and the melnvcsU^nTW^A^ 
net dofflar proceeds in U.BlsjMUM- 
tdee with greater growth pMftpl 
but lower initial yields. ' iv' 

A second interim dividend Jin 
lieu of a ftnafl dividend) of 7% nan 
been declared, making a total divi¬ 
dend of 01% for the year. The 
equivalent total dividend in respect 
of last year was 91%. 

The outlook for U.K. corporat** 
profits this year Is for little overall 
growth with few dividend increases 
anticipated, but It is expected that 
the increased dividend of 9ft % will 
be maintained. 

With the sole purpose of reducing 
the disparity between the Interim 
and Ansi dividends, it is untended to 
declare an Interim dividend of 4$ 
In July next as against 24% last 
year. 

The Report and Accounts were 
adopted. 


BUSINESS 

GLOBETROTTING 

HOUSEHOLDS 

Come to Pitt * Scott—ithe specialist* 
in household removals to any part 
of the world. Free estimates and 
Informative booklet on request. 
Wrtte : Dept E/71, PITT * SCOTT 
LIMITED, Eden Grove. London, N7. 
Telephone 01-607 7321. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 

Appointments, Business 
Opportunities, Financial No¬ 
tices, Education, Courses, 
Property, Hotels & Travel 
12/- per line; display £10 
per single column inch. 

Box number service provided 
free of charge. 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Telephone 01-930 5155, 
Ext. 308. 


■ 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


B1NCUILA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The following Preliminary Traffic Reeulta for the first three months of 
the year 1071, ss oompared with the year 1070, have been issued. 


Kilometres run 


Passenger Traffic 
Looal Traffic 
Transit Traffic 
Minerals 

Zanftua 


Miscellaneous 

Receipts 


Working Expenses in 
Africa 


Net Operating 


1071 

2.030.730 

Tons Escudos 
206,817 20,062,000 


176,244 117,630,000 

~ 132,510 83,873,000 

2,874,000 
615,571 230.700,000 


1070 

1,817,036 

Tons Escudos 

— 5.628.000 

108,626 27,063,000 


167,118 106,288,000 


83,678 67,647,000 

— 4,883,000 

430^321 202,340,000 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited and Its subsidiary companies own 00% of 
the share capital and all the debentures of the Benguela Railway Company. 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


You can't go wrong 
with an ____ 
OTIS KING S5 
CALCULATOR H 


Short of a computer this 
is the neatest, speediest 
end most accurate calcu¬ 
lator in the world. It 
multiplies, divides 
does percentages, 
metric end exchange m 
conversions, etc. 

—and in next to no 
time. Price £4.25. 

(money back if 
not completely 
satisfied). Send ^^1 
for tree leaflet. 


Carbic Limited * 

Dept. EMS. 

54 Dundonsld Road, 

London. SW19 3PH. ITel: 01-542 7023 


HOTELS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
(Gower St, WC1E 6BT). Inaugural 
Lecture by Professor O.P. Wlbberley, 

“ Rural Planning in Britain—A Study 
in Contrast and Conflict," on 
Thursday, May 27th, at 6.30 p.m. 
Admission free, without ticket. 


RHODESIA Leading economist, with 
hundreds of reports, analyses and 
clippings, covering every aspect of 
economy 1064 to now, seeks British 
collaborator for Joint book, " Under 
Sanctions." Box 2435. 

LONDON, NW3. Town and Country 
School, 38 Eton Avenue. Teachers are 
invited to apply for poets In Junior 
School (age range 4-7 years) ; 
qualified and Interested in new 
methods. Burnham scale. 
Superannuation. Required for 
September. Apply In writing to the 
Headmistress. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stook Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing. OOB. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects In which Interested 
lo : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dqit. OM). St. Alban, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. EC4. Tel. 01-246 6874. 
i Pounded 1010.) 



01YWUL 

Properties Limited 


Report and Accounts 
1970 


Salient points from the statement of Mr. H. M. Oppenheim (Chairmen). 

It has been a year of solid progress in which we have laid 
the foundations for our future programme both here and 
overseas. New leasings established were an all-time record. 

* Developments: Building in progress on six projects; 
work in hand on a further thirteen schemes. 

* Overseas: Successful first venture in Canada carried 
out. 

* Finance: £25m. arranged to cover next five years. 

* Dividend: 16% recommended (after waiver). 

I am confident about the future because we have worked 
hard to establish a firm base for growth in the years ahead. 


Annual General Meeting 10th May 1971 
Copies of the illustrated Report and Accounts are obtainable from 
The Secretary. 1631169 Brompton Road. S.W.3. 


For further announcements see 
see pages 5,112 to 118 


Telephone Rentals 


Points from 


I DICTOGRAPHTELEPHONES LIMITED I Mr.W.Stuart Philcox's 

Statement 

The Group Profits after Depreciation but before Taxation 
were £5,245,390, the corresponding adjusted figure for 1969 
on a similar basis being £4,746,817. These profits are, once 
again, a record. A final dividend of 20% is recommended 
making 30% (1969—28%) on the increased capital. 

In the United Kingdom, 1970 was once again an out¬ 
standing year for business taken on rental and the year 
saw new records established. Once again new business 
taken was fairly evenly divided between telephones (52.8%) 
and other TR Services (47.2%). 

P.A.B.X. business taken was slightly behind the record 
figures achieved in 1969 as a number of large projects 
were deferred—temporarily we believe—pending a re-exam- 
ination of the Government's present fiscal policies. 

The integration and rationalisation of the activities of 
Dictograph Telephones Limited has now been completed. 
Both Electro-Rentals and Grampian Reproducers had a 
successful year and our companies in Australia, Canada, 
France, Ireland and South Africa all achieved record profits. 

Future Prospects. Business secured during the first four 
months of 1971 is running ahead of that for the same 
period last year. At present Industry and Commerce who 
form the bulk of our customers are faced with high 
unemployment and rising costs accompanied by a liquidity 
shortage. In these circumstances it is unlikely that business 
secured during the year will show any marked increase over 
the 1970 figures. Despite this I have littla doubt that the 
Company will continue to make steady progress and that 
1971 will be another very successful year. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUHTY COUHCIL 

Plaaslig Dopartmiit, Conty Hall, Hortfwd 

(1) Senior Planner/Economist Duties include the assessment 
(S.O. £a,io6-£a,75i) of the factors affecting the 
structure and location of 
industry, forecasting the 
growth of traffic and the 
relationship to socio-economic 
status, use of cost benefit 
techniques and the giving of 
advice on specific projects, 
(a) Statistician/Demographer For analysis of factors sig- 


(AP 5/S.O. Bar £2,025- nifieant in shaping present 
£2)556) population structure in 

County and the building of 
model for predicting future 
population trends. 

Removal expenses ; possible assistanc e with house purchase ; 
assistance with legal and other fees ; lodging, disturbance 
and settling-in allowances. 

Further particulars and application forms (returnable by 
June 1 st) from County Planning Officer, County Hall, 
Hertford. 


Nottinghamshire 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER 
INFORMATION 

£2,556 to £2,949 (P.O. Range 1) 

This new senior post in e progressive and expanding 
department offers considerable scope for initiative 
and originality in setting up a continuous information 
system for structure planning, including a central 
records system (I.C.L.1904E Computer) and 
machinery for the monitoring emd review of plans. 
Interdepartmental information requirements are also 
under consideration. 

Applicants should have a sound knowledge of the 
planning process and its data requirements and 
potential; should- be numerate and very articulate; 
and capable of positive work with skilled profes¬ 
sional coffdagues. 

J Modefn offices, first rate working conditions 
Oar allowance 

• Removal assistance in approved cases. 

‘Write for further details about Nottinghamshire and 
department's work to the County Director of 
-VPNlRning, County Hall, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
^Actyly in writing, giving referees. Closing date 
t'Uuhe 2, 1971. 



University of York 

INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Assistant Director 

Applications are Invited from graduates In a Social Science discipline 
for the post of Assistant Director of the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research (Director : Professor J Wiseman). Preference will 
be given to those with research experience in economics and/or 
statistics. The Institute works in close association with the Social 
Sciences Departments of the University In the promotion of research 
and graduate study. 

The appointment Is from October 1. 1971, and will be at Senior 
Lectureship/Lectureship level. 6alary scales : Senior Lecturer : £3,717- 
£4,401. Lecturer : £1,491-£3.417 : with FSSU. Reference 12/2000 

Research Fellowships in Economics 

The Department of Economics and Related Studies is undertaking 
a programme of research In the field of Public 8ector Studies, incorporat¬ 
ing public expenditure and taxation, fiscal policy and human resources 
The programme is financed by the Social Science Research Council. 

Applications are Invited for four Research Fellowships tenable at the 
Institute for a period of two years On? Fellowship will be filled 
by someone with experience and interest In computer programming 
and In economic staUsUcs/eronometrlcs The other three posts require 
an Interest In the general field of public sector studies 

Salary scale £1.206-£2,4ft4 Starting salary according to qualifications 
and experience Reference 12/7017. 

Applications are also Invited for a one-year Research Fellowship 
commencing as soon as possible The researcher would be concerned 
with the field work for a study concerned with the economic aspects of 
coastal pollution. Salary scale £1,20C-£1,491 Reference 12'7018 

81x copies of applications, naming three referees, should be sent 
by May 31st to the Registrar, University of York, Healing ton. York. 
YOl 5DD, from whom further particulars may be obtained Please 
quote the appropriate reference number 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Assistant Lectureship 
in Economics 

Applications arc Invited for an 
Assistant Lectureship in 
Economics. Preference will be 
given to candidates with 
experlenre in Business Econ¬ 
omics, though other candidates 
may also be considered. 

Salary scales £1.4D1-£1,767 
per annum plus FSSU benefits. 

Applications (six copies) giv¬ 
ing details of age, qualifications 
and experience together with 
the names of three referees 
should be sent by May 31st to 
the Registrar of the University 
from whom further particulars 
may be obtained 


County Borough of 
Ipswich 

Economist 

(SALARY £2,596-£2,049) 

A graduate in economics is 
required In the Borough 
Treasurer’s department capable 
of considering and advising on 
the financial and economic 
Implications of a wide range 
of the Council’s activities. He 
will be Involved on work relat¬ 
ing to the preparation and 
aasesament of the Corporation's 
Structure Plan, appraisal of 
capital projects and development 
of services as well as the 
extension of forecasting 
techniques and budgeting. 

A realistic approach and 
experience of analysis and 
evaluation techniques such as 
discounted cash flow and cost 
benefit analysis is essential. 

Removal expenses, settling In 
allowance and temporary lodg¬ 
ing allowance will be paid to 
the successful applicant In 
appropriate circumstances. 

Applications with nfcmes of 
two referees to Borough 
Treasurer. 12 Museum Street. 
Ipswich. IP1 1HU not later than 
May 34. 1371. 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of Economics 

Applications arr Invited for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer/ 
Lecturer In Econometrics within 
the above department. The 
appointment will be effective 
from a mutually convenient 
date and the salary will be 
within the range £1.491 to 
£1,767 (Assistant Lecturer) 
£1,002 to £3.417 (Lecturer). 

Forms of application and 
further particulars, returnable 
not later than May 31. 1971, 
from the Staff Appointments 
Officer, University of Notting¬ 
ham, University Park, Notting¬ 
ham. 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Senior Lectureship in 
Political Science 

(READVERTISEMENT) 

Owing to developments since 
the Department of Political 
Science was established last 
year, the University now 
wishes to fill thlB post in 
International Politics rather 
than the fields previously 
advertised. Applicants should 
state their qualifications, experi¬ 
ence and major areas of 
interest. 


Annual salary (superannuate) 
[approximate sterling equiva¬ 
lents at current rate of 


exchange In brackets] Is : 
SHK54.840 x IHK2.138 - 
8HK87.666 x $ RK2,280— 
8HK72.216 [£3,769 to £4.9631 

(man or woman). 


Further particulars and 

application forms may be 

obtained from the Secretary- 
General. Association of 

Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London. WOIH 0PF (Tel : 01- 
367 8672), or the Secretary to 
the Council, University of 
Hong Kong. 


Closing date for applications 
in Hong Kong and London Is 
June It. 1971. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Applications are Invited tor one 
RESEARCH 8TUDENTBHIP 
tenable In the Faculty of 
Arte or Law or Social 
Sciences or the Departments of 
Architecture and Town and 
Regional Planning (on non¬ 
technical topics) : value £660 
to £680 per annum, acoordlng 
to qualifications and research 
experience : open to graduates 
of any University. Particulars 
from the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts. „ Th e University, 
Sheffield. 810 2TN. Closing 
date July 16, 1971. Reference 
R63/C. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Lectureship in 
Behavioural Science 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post from graduates 
with a particular interest In the 
problems of human behaviour 
In industry and able to make 
a contribution to teaching 
and research In that section of 
the Department which 
specialises in Industrial Rela¬ 
tions and Personnel Administra¬ 
tion 

Salary scale £1,491-£3.417 per 
annum with F8SU. 

Further particulars and forms 
of application (quoting 28/71) 
can be obtained lrom the 
Registrar. University of 
Strathclyde, George Street, 
Glasgow, Cl. with whom 
applications should be lodged 
by June 7. 1971 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and 
Technology 

Lectureship in Management 
Sciences (Sociology ) 

The UMI6T Department of 
Management Sciences is one of 
the oldest and largest centres 
of managemnt education in the 
United Kingdom. It has 35 
members of staff. Including five 
Professors, and Is an inter¬ 
disciplinary Department teach¬ 
ing more than 300 under¬ 
graduates reading for an 
honours degree in Management 
Sciences. There Is a substantial 
research school with some 07 
postgraduate students and a 
number of Industry sponsored 
research projects. 

As part of the planned 
expansion of the Department, 
applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates with 
research experience In 
Industrial sociology for appoint¬ 
ment as 

LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES (SOCIOLOGY). 

Commencing salary according 
to experience etc, In the scale 
£1,491-£3.417 per annum 
(Merit Barline at £2,454) 

Superannuation under FSSU. 

Requests for application form 
and conditions of appoint¬ 
ment. quoting reference 
MS/59/AM. should be made to 
the Registrar. The Untversltv 
of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology. Sack- 
vllle Street, Manchester, M80 
1QD. to whom completed forms 
should be returned by June 
4. 1971 


Harrow College of 
Technology and 
Art 

NORTHWICK PARK. 
HARROW, MIDDLESEX, HA1 
3TP 

Department of Business 
Administration 

8ENIOR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS. To undertake 
direction of economics and 
banking studies throughout the 
Department. Candidates must 
be graduates, preferably with 
lecturing experience. A know¬ 
ledge of banking or industry 
will be an advantage 


Salary within the range 


Salary wl 
£2,622-£2,9B7. 


Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms, returnable within 
ten days, from the Principal 
(Tel : 01-864 4411, ext. 35.) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments, Business Notices, 
etc, 60p per line. Displayed. 
£10 per single column Inch. 

Education, Courses, Property, 
Hotels. Travel, etc., OOp per 
line. Display. £10 per single 
column inch. 

Phone : 01-930 5155. Ext. 308 


University of 
Melbourne 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Lectureship or 
Senior Lectureship 

Applicants for this position 
should have substantial 
academic qualifications, univer¬ 
sity teaching experience and 
proven research ability. Other 
things being equal, preference 
will be given to a candidate 
with qualifications In micro¬ 
economics Opportunities »for 
advanced teaching and research 
will be provided, and, as far 
as possible, these will be 
arranged to suit the 
appointee’s special interests 

Applicants *are asked to 
Indicate whether they wish to 
be considered for the 
Iieotureshlp or for the Senior 
Lectureship. 

Applications will be considered 
from persons interested In 
either a continuing or a fixed- 
term appointment for three 
years. 

The successful applicant will 
be expected to take up duty 
as soon as can be arranged. 

Salary : Lecturer 5A6.697- 
8A9.286 per annum. Senior 
Lecturer |A9,540-$AU,130 per 
annum. 

Further information, includ¬ 
ing details of application 
procedure, superannuation, 
travel and removal expenses 
and conditions of appointment. 
Is available from the Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities (Apple). 36 Gordon 

Square, London. WOIH OFF 
(Tel : 01-367 6672) 

Applications close In Mel¬ 
bourne and London on June 
30, 1971. 


MAXWELL STAMP ASSOCIATES LK?) 

ar« Making urgently 

A SENIOR ECONOMIST 

over 30 with a good Kfegree and practical experience in the 
application of economic techniques to the solution of business 
and macro-economic problems. We want someone who is 
able to assume complete responsibility for specific projects 
and who can supervise the work of others; experience of trans¬ 
port and tourism studies would be an advantage. Must be 
prepared to travel and work for limited periods overseas. 

Applications to: 

Mrs M. Berman, MSA, Mobr Honae, London Wall, EC2. 

01-628 6641. 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
APPOINTMENTS 


UGANDA 


Applications are invited for the following vacancies, 
appointments to commence in September, 1971. 

UGANDA COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE, KAMPALA 

Lecturer in Company Secretaryship; to teach final 
professional courses of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries examination. 

Lecturer in Coat Accountancy; to teach costing and 
other courses in accountancy. 

Qualifications, for both posts, Degree or professional 
qualification with good teaching and business 
experience. 

TERMS 

On oontract to the Government of Uganda for 21-27 
months. Salaries in scale £1,654-£3,313 p.a., which 
includes an overseas allowance of £738-£1,218 p.a. 
Basic salary is subject to Uganda income tax, the 
overseas allowance is normally tax free. Subsidised 
accommodation, free return family passages, and 
education allowances are provided; a terminal 
gratuity of 25 per cent of total substantive emoluments 
payable; generous leave on full pay at the end of 
the contract; and superannuation rights can be 
preserved. A tax free appointment grant of up to 
£200 and an interest free car purchase loan of up to 
£300 may be payable. 

Applicants should normally be citizens of, and 
permanently resident in. the United Kingdom. 

For full details, together with an application 
form and pamphlet about Uganda, 
please apply , giving brief details of 
Jv age, qualifications and experience , to: 
Appointments Officer, Foreign & Common- 
wealth Office , Overseas Development 
Administration, Room E444, Eland House, 
Stag Place , London, SW1. Quote reference 
RC 203/228/04/A. Closing date for 
applications May 28th. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Social 
Administration 

Applications ore invited for the 
post of LECTURER in the 
above Department The Depart¬ 
ment teaches undergraduates. 
Postgraduate Diploma students 
(Social Administration and 
8oclal Work) and is concerned 
with Higher Degree and other 
research work. A specialist 
qualification in Economics would 
be particularly appropriate, but 
candidates with a background 
In another Social Science will 
be considered. The post is 
tenable from October 1. 1971. 

Further details about the 
Department and the various 
possibilities open to the new 
Lecturer, whether in teaching 
or in research, may be obtained 
from the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment. Professor John C 
Spencer. 

Salary scale : fl.491-f3.417 

per annum, together with 
PB6U benefits 

Applications, by letter (three 
copies), giving full details 
together with the names of two 
referees, should be sent to the 
Secretary to the University. 
Old College, South Bridge. 
Edinburgh, EH8 9YL, not later 
than May 31, 1971. Please 

quote reference 1030. 


Eltham College 

LONDON. 8E9 

Boarding and Day 
Direct Grant 



The University of 
Manchester 

Faculty of Economic 
and Social Studies 
(Research Section) 

Applications invited from good 
honours graduates or students 
expecting to graduate this 
year for the post of Research 
Associate or Research Assistant 
In ECONOMICS. Salary range 
Research Associate. £1,491-E1.902 
Research Assistant, £1,155- 
1,300 p.a. Appointment 
initially for one year, but 
renewable Duties commence 
October 1. 1971. Particulars 

and application forms (return¬ 
able by June 1st) from the 
Registrar. The University. 
Manchester, M13 9PL. Quote 
reference 95/71/E. 


ENGINEER/ 

ECONOMIST 


Because of promotion, there is an opportunity for a 
young man. preferably with a University Degree in 
Engineering and an interest or qualification in Economics 
or Mathematics, in the Tariffs and Economics Section of 
the Chief Commercial Executive's Department at Board 
Head Office. 

This appointment will be as a Third Assistant Engineer/ 
Economist and the successful candidate will have the 
opportunity ‘ to work on his own initiative and develop 
new ideas. He will form part of a specialist team 
engaged on formulation and development of electricity 
tariff policy and will assist in the work of the Tariffs 
Group^jncmding the analysis of the Board's income from 
sales or electricity and its relationship to the Board's 
forecast expenditures for reviews of tariff pricing 
policies. He will gain experience by assisting in the 




merci&l instructions on tariffs and special terms. The 
position offers scope for promotion within the Board 
for a young man anxious to learn. 


r OUTH OF 
SCOTLAND 
ELECTRICITY 
BOARD 



Initisl salary, dependent on qualifications and experi¬ 
ence, will be within tha rings £1,992/£2,511 plus 
a supplementary psiymsnt of £80 par annum 
CN.J.6.7). 

Applications (quoting vafsrencs XX 22/C.4/71) should 
ba submitted on the- standard town, obtainable from 
tha Chi of Parson nal Officer. South of Scotland 
Electricity Board, Caithcart Houtt, Inverteir Avon us, 
Glasgow. S4. not later then May 17, 1871. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department oj Economic 
History 

Applications are invited for the 
post of temporary Lecturer in 
Economic History, tenable for 
one year from October 1. 1971 
Salary In the range £1,491-93,417 
with FS8U provision. Further 

P articulars from the Registrar 
> whom applications should 
be sent by May 38. 1971 

Reference R78/C 


University College 
London 

Lecturers in Econometrics 
and in Economics 


Applications Invited for two 
posts, one Econometrician and 
one Applied Economist In the 
Department of PoliUcal 
Economy 

Salary, according to age and 
experience, on scale £1,491- 
£3,417 p a., plus £100 London 
Allowance F8SU 


Applications by May 29th, to 
the Assistant Secretary (Person¬ 
nel). UCL, dower Street, 
WC1E 6BT, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained 


DUNDEE COLLEGE 
OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT 

OF 

MANAGEMENT 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for 
the post of : 

LECTURESHIP 

IN 

ECONOMICS (Grade 1 ) 

Applicants should possess 
a good Honours Degree 
and appropriate teaching, 
research or industrial experi¬ 
ence. The person appointed 
will be required to teach 
Economics with Economic 
History, mainly to students 
following Degree and 
Diploma Courses in Business 
Studies and Commerce. 

Salary scale (at present 
under review, with retrospec¬ 
tive effect from April i, 
197 1 ) — l-ectureship Grade 
I : £1,365—£3,050, with 

initial placing dependent 
upon approved prior ex¬ 
perience. 

Further particulars and 
application forms obtainable 
from Principal, Dundee 
College of Technology, Bell 
Street, Dundee, DDi iHG, 
to whom completed applica¬ 
tion forms should be 
returned not later than May 
28 , 1971- 


University of 
Strathclyde 

SCOTTI8H HOTEL SCHOOL 

Lectureship in Tourism 

Applicants are invited from 
suitably qualified candidates for 
the post of Leoturer in Tourism 
at the ScotUsh Hotel School 
which Is an Integral depart¬ 
ment of the University of 
Strathclyde. 

Salary scale £1,491-£3.4 17 per 
annum with FS8U benefits 
according to qualifications and 
experience 

Further particulars and forms 
of appllcaUon (quoting 30/71) 
can be obtained from the 
Registrar. University of Strath¬ 
clyde, Qeorge Street. Olasgow, 
Cl, with whom applications 
should be lodged by June 7. 
1971 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5. 112 to 111 


University of 
Sydney 

The Thomas Lawrance 
Pawlett Scholarship 

Applications are invited from 
graduates of the University of 
Sydney and of other univer¬ 
sities for a Thomas Lawrance 
Pawlett Scholarship, tenable for 
postgraduate study and research 
normally leading to a higher 
degree. In the Faculty of 
Agriculture at the University 
of Sydney. The Scholarship is 
tenable for one year and may 
be renewed from year to year 
if the holder makes satisfactory 
progress It is valued at 
SA2.600 

Application forma and full 
Information about the Scholar¬ 
ships are available from the 
undersigned. with whom 
applications close on September 
J0, 1971. 

R. B. FISHER. 

Acting Registrar 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of 
Mathematical Economics 

Applications ore Invited for a 
newly established Lectureship 
from October 1, 1971. The 

successful candidate will contri¬ 
bute to various parts of the 
wide undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate teaching and research 
programme of the Department, 
according to tils interests. An 
Interest In monetary, economics 
would be welcomed but It Is 
not required. 

Salary : £],491-£3.491 plus 

P88U. 

Applications (three copies) 

8 vine three referees by May 
I. 1971, to Assistant Registrar 
(O). University of Birmingham. 
Box 363, Birmingham, Bis 2TT. 
from whom further particulars 
and application forma may be 
obtained. Please quote reference 
C/020/0 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Exeter 

Department of Economic 
History 

Applications are invited for a 
Tutor in the Department of 
Economic History tenable from 
October 1. 1071. Tenure Is for 
one year. Preference will be 
given to candidates specialising 
in modern economic history. 
American, British or non- 
European. 

Salary £1,128 per annum. 

Candidates should send three 
copies (overseas candidates 
one copy) of their applications 
together with the names of 
three referees, to the Secretary 
of the University. Northcotc 
House, The Queen's Drive, 
Exeter, EX4 4QJ, from whom 
further particulars can be 
obtained The dosing date for 
applications is June 1, 1971. 
Please quote reference 1/33/ 
7023. 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Lectureship in 
Social History 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer In Social 
History Preference will be 
given to candidates with main 
Interests In British nineteenth 
century history A further 
interest In comparative studies 
would be an advantage. 

Salary will be at a suitable 

J oint on the scale £1,902 x 
138 £2,592 X £135—£2,727 X 
£138—£3,417 plus PSSU benefits. 

Applications should be made 
by May 31, 1971, to the 

Registrar, University of Hull, 
from whom further particulars 
can be obtained 


Honduras 

Economist, with experience of 
Market Surveys, urgently needed 
to assist email village Indust¬ 
ries He will Join a team of 
volunteers involved In a 
successful community develop¬ 
ment project. 

Post begins September, 1971 
Pares, accommodation, allow¬ 
ances and Spanish course 
provided. 

Contact Immediately OVER¬ 
SEAS VOLUNTEERS, CUR. 
41 Holland Park, London. Wll 
Telephone 01-727 3195. 


University of 
Durham 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited from 
candidates with qualifications 
in Economics or Economic 
History for a Research Asslst- 
antshlp in the Economics of 
the Middle East. The appoint¬ 
ment is for one year from 
September 1, 1971. 

Salary on the scale £1.140- 
£1,890, plus PSSU benefits 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall, Durham, to whom 
applications (three copies), nam¬ 
ing three referees, should be 
sent by May 22, 1971 


wates 
require a 
project 
manager 

For commercial property 
development. 

Experienced in office or 
industrial schemes. 
Qualified. Aged 30 to 40 
Salary by negotiation. 


Apply to 

J R Pettigrew MA FRICS 
Chief Surveyor 
Wates Limited 
1260 London Road Norbury 
London SWI6 


DIRECTOR 




EAST COAST U.S.A. 


The Industrial Development Authority, the 
State Organisation in the Republic of Ireland 
for promoting industrial development, requires 
an experienced businessman to take charge of 
its New York office. 

The Director will be responsible for all I D.A 
activities in the East Coast Region of the 
U S.A., and in addition he will co-ordinate 
promotional and research activities for its 
Chicago and San Francisco offices He will be 
expected to play a leading role in the selection 
and examination of industries and firms in his 


Region, and take part in top level negotiations 
Desirably, candidates should have degrees or 
good professional qualifications, but more 
important than any specific discipline, is the 
breadth of their experience This should have 
included the assessment of business invest¬ 
ment situations, and could have been acquired 
in management consulting, merchant banking 
or executive management They must have a 
sound knowledge of industry and commerce 
in the United States, and be thoroughly up to 
date as regards the Irish economic scene 


A realistic salary level and allowances com¬ 
patible with the responsibilities and the 
environment will be negotiated Preliminary 
interviews will be conducted by the P-E 
Consulting Group in Dublin, and confidential 
applications should be addressed initially to:- 
J. Reid (Ref: C/934/96), 

P-E Consulting Group Ltd.. 

24 Fitzwilliam Place. Dublin 2. 



InclMroit 

AutMrityA 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COMMERCIAL DIRECTOR 

£ 4 , 000 -£ 6,000 

UK Company engaged in Credit Control, seeks suitable executive to establish overseas branch offices. 

THE JOB : He will be required to recruit local managers and maintain operational control. Comprehensive support will 
be given by the Parent Company’s offices in the UK, USA and Belgium. Candidates must be prepared to spend 
4 months overseas in the first year, after which periodic travelling will be necessary from London base. 

THE ORGANISATION : Engaged in shipowning/opcrating, terminal operations, real estate and credit control. Annual 
turnover in excess of £15 million. 

PREREQUISITES : Several years in senior management position. Age group preferably 30-40. Must be ambitious, 
dedicated and willing to accept job with initial high stress level. 

PROSPECTS : If successful, candidate will be offered equity interest. 

Send full details of career and present salary to : 

T he Managing Director, 

J. R. MASSEY & CO. LTD., 

45 Condor House, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, EC4. 


University of Glasgow 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Lectureship in Quantitative Methods 

Applications are Invited lor the above post In the University of 
Glasgow Division 01 the Scottish Business School which will be tenable 
from October 1, 1971 The successful applicant, preferably qualified 
in Applied Statistics, Operational Research or Economics and Statistics, 
will be expected to contribute to the teaching of management courses 
at postgraduate and post-experience level 

The salary scale Is bv Increment In the range £1,491-£3,417 per 
annum and the initial salary will be fixed according to experience 
and qualifications F88U 

Applicants should send eight copies of a statement of their qualifications 
and experience, a 1th the names of three persons to whom reference may 
be marie, not later than June 7, 1971, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

In reply please quote reference 3111 U 

ROBT. T HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court 


Continent 

Bursar 

Applications are Invited for a 

Senior Economist, Interested In 
air transport, with considerable 
experience In academic/bust ness 
research involving any of the 
following * econometrics, fore¬ 
casting. MR. OR. cost/benefit 
analysis. statistics Salary 

£2.800-£3,000 with travel facili¬ 
ties Box 2433 

Applications are Invited by 
May 31st for the post of Bursar 
at Leighton Park School, 
Reading Particulars are avail¬ 
able from the Clerk to the 

Governors at the School. 


For further 
appointments 
seepages 5,112 to 117 


CO-OPERATIVE BANK 

DEPUTY 

GENERAL MANAGER 

This appointment arises from the promotion of Mr L. Lee to the position of General Manager. It 
represents a rare opportunity for a successful banker, probably aged 35 to 45, to join at a senior 
level the largest non-clearing bank in the UK. 

The rapidly expanding Co-operative Bank (Troup has subsidiary companies in the field of hire 
purchase and leasing (F.C. Finance Ltd.) and in Eurocurrency and inter-bank markets (Co¬ 
operative Commercial Bank Ltd.). 

Candidates mu9t have wide and senior level hanking experience. 

Salary is negotiable'and we envisage no difficulty in reaching agreement with the right inan. 
Conditions of service include generous relocation assistance to Manchester. 

Please write, quoting reference S.363, to : G. H. Marsden, Senior Management Recruit¬ 
ment Officer, C.W.S. Limited, New Centurv House, Manchester, M60 4ES. 

' ___ 
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Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 

H*ad Office: Otemachi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: "BANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 

Now York Representitlve Office: 

20 Exchange Place, Now York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 

London Representative Office: 

Plantation House, 31-35 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3 


CASSA Dl RISPARMIO 

DELLE PROVINCIE LOMBARDE 

(SAVINGS BANK OF LOMBARDY) 

Established 1823 

MILAN, ITALY 

BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


LIABILITIES 


Profit and reserves . 

Deposits, correspondents, etc . 

Mortgage bonds . 

Other liabilities . 

Contra accounts . 

(in thousand £) 

. ' 81,502 

. 1,613,490 

. 1,247,201 

272,203 
. 1,301,526 


4,515,922 

ASSETS 

Cash in hand and public securities. 

Securities, commercial and agricultural bills 

Loans . 

Mortgage loans . 

Other investments . 

Contra accounts . . 

(in thousand £) 

. 852,616 

148,882 

541,997 

. 1,228,635 

442,266 
. 1,301,526 


4,515.922 


We are... 





the only city bank in Japan to have a Trust Department. 
We can serve your needs in General Banking, 

Foreign Exchange, Trusts, Pension Trusts 
and Real Estate. 



DAIWA BANK 

Haad Office Osaka. Japan with 136 Branch Offices throughout the Country 
London Hranch Winchester House 77 London Wall, London E C 2 
New York Agent y 140 Broadway. New York N Y 10006 
Los Angeles Representative Office Crorker Cmreiis Plara, Suite 1000 

611 West Sixth Street I Angeles Calif 90017 


A bank 
that combinss 
youthfulenergy . />,. 
with sound business management 
and g^tbU/ni service 

U a yqod bqik to ■ 
do btmnm with. 



Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Talcaiafo, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo (Cable -SAIGIN TOKYO, 
Telex-TK2811, TK6376) 

Other Branch Office*: 130 in major citiea in Japan. 
New York Representative Office: 20 Exchange 
Place, New York. N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 
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William Baird 

As expected, 1970 proved to be a difficult year, but the extent of the fall in 
profits was less than had been feared. With substantial help from a 
subnormal tax charge, the proportionate reduction in attributable profits 
was markedly less than at the pre-tax level. A final dividend of 7% is 
recommended, maintaining the total for the year at 11 %. 

The underlying progress made by the operating companies in the Group 
during 1970 was more significant than the outcome in terms of profit 
would suggest. This augurs well for the future. 

RESULTSm-am-amma-awmm-te-Mm—m-mmH-m- 



1970 

1969 

Group Net Assets 

£m. 

30.1 

31.2 

Profit before Taxation 

1.7 

2.5 

Profit attributable to 
Ordinary Stock 

1.4 

1.7 

Dividends 

1.2 (11%) 

1.2 (11%) 


The Chairman. Mr. S. A. Field, in his Statement reports: 

Mining 

The recovery by the Sierra Leone Development Company of the loss 
reported at the half-year was due largely to a better level of shipments in 
the second six months and to higher European selling prices. Substantial 
improvements in the equipment at the mine were effected and demand 
for the company's concentrates remains at a high level. 

The other companies performed creditably with Fergusson Wild 
achieving record results. 

Textiles 

Significant progress was made in the development of William Baird 
Textiles as a vertically integrated group, with special emphasis on making 
up of finished garments. 

There are still areas of uncertainty in the outlook for the textile industry, 
but Baird's own garment companies have good order books and the 
group as a whole is well placed to share fully in any general recovery 
in the md ustry. 

An extension of the range of making up interests is required to complete a 
balanced and integrated structure. It is hoped to achieve this in 1971 by 
the acquisition of J. H. Buckingham £r Company Limited, an established 
manufacturer of men's, women's and children's outerwear, for which 
negotiations are in progress. 

Industrial 

All the constituent companies of William Baird Industrial are now under 
the management of Darchem Limited (formerly "Darlington Chemicals 
Limited"). The name "Darchem Limited" has been adopted because, 
although the company's position in the chemical industry is of growing 
importance, other activities comprise 90% of sales. 

Sound progress was achieved during the year, but the consequent increase 
in profit was largely negatived by the need to make a special provision of 
£125,000 in the 1970 accounts following the collapse of Rolls-Royce. 

Investment 

Income in 1970 was 32% higher than in the previous year; net assets, at 
book values, increased during the year from £6.6m. to £9.1 m. 

Outlook 

As far as 1971 is concerned, the modest improvement seen in Mining 
operations during the second six months of 1970 is continuing. Although 
the income of Investment will be reduced, the expansion of Textiles 
should be rqfltjpd In a significant gain in profits and the progress of 
previous years tn Industrial should be resumed. The net benefit of these 
factors will however be reduced in 1971 by a return to a more normal tax 
charge. Looking further ahead the prospects of recovery to higher levels 
of profit are good. 

Copies of William Baird A Company Umitad’s Report and Accounts can be 
obtained from the Company's Registrars. 106 St. Vincent Street. Glasgow C.2. 


All of iIum MCuritiw haw baan told. TMi announcimanl dppadri ai a mat tar of racord. 


$20,000,000 

Amax International Capital Corporation 

8 */i% Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures 

(Scrim A) duo April 1. 1986 
Unconditionally Ouarantaad bp 

AAAAK 

amrhcan iwni. Climax, inc. 


The Undfrusifm of thu issue included, 


Lehman Brothers 

IncuriMiralMl 


J. Henry Schroder Wsgg & Co. Banque de Paris et des Paya-Bas 

LlmllMl 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Bancs Commerciale Italiana 

Bankers Trust International Banque Rothschild Socidtd Gdnlrale de Banque S.A. 

l.linllMl 

Union Bank of Switserland (Underwriters) 


Algernon* Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. Amsterdam-Rotlerdam Bank N.V. 
Aalairo and C*. Bank of London A South America Bank Meet A Hope N.V. Banque Beige 

I Imllcrf Limited 

Banque Blyth A Cie Banque de Bruxelles S. A. Banque Gkntrsle du Luxembourg SA. 

Banque de I’lndechine SA. Banque Internationale k Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.CS. 

Banque Louia-Drejrlua A Cie Banque National* do Paris Banque de NaufSie, Schtumberger, Mallet 
Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. Banque de Sues ot de I’Unlon dea Mines 

Banque de I’Union EuropAene Banque de I'Unien Pariaienne-CF.C.B. Banque Worms el Cie 
Baring Brothers A Co^ H. Albert I)eBaryACe.N. V. BsyerischeHypotheken-undWechsel-Benk 
Berliner Bank Berliner Handels*GeaeUachaft— Frankfurter Bank Burkhardt A Co. 

Gunner Buhn A Co. A/S Casanova A Co. La Centrale Finanxiaria Generale S.p.A. 

Charterhouse Japhet A Thomasaen Commenhank AG/CrAdil Lyonnais La Compagnie Fmancitre 


CrAdit Industrial d’Alaace et de Lorraine S.A. CrAdit Suisse (Bahamas) Creditsnstalt-Bankverein 

Limited 

Don Danake Landmandsbank The Deltec Banking Carper alien Deutsche Bank 

* Limited AhlteMteMtlladiaft 

Deutsche Giroxentrale-Deutsche Konununalbank- Dewaay, Gartvriandt International 

Dresdner Bank EHectenbank-Warburg Euramorica International 

Akitenevaaliaebafl Aktl«n**»tlactien Limited 

Eurocapital International Fleming, Susa, Brown Brothers Antony Gibbs A Sens 

Limited Limited Limited 

Girosentrale und Bank dor ostorrakhischen Sparkasson Guinness Mahon A Co. 


Gutxwillor, Kura, Bungenar Securities Hambros Bank Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 

Limited Limited 14m I led 

Hill Samuel ACo. Hill Samuel A Co. O.H.G. Hollandseha Bank-Unie N.V. Kansallia-Osake-Pankki 
Kitcat A Aitken Kleinwort Benson Kredetbanfc SA. Luxembourgeeisa Lasard Brothers A Co., 

Limited Limited 

Lasard FrAres A Cie Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. Lloyds Bank Europe Merck, Finck A Co. 
R. Matador seoL Sohn A Co. Samuel Montagu A Co. 

_ Limited 


Morgan Grenfell A Co. 

Limited 

SaL Oppenheim Jr. A Cie 
Privathanken i Kjubenhavn A.S. 


Morgan A Co International S.A. 
N.V. Norddoutsche Landosbank 

mmeitiMt 

Pierson, Holdring A Pierson 
N. M. Rothschild A Sons E. D. Sassoon Banking Corporation 

_ . _ _ . Limited Limited 

Singer A Fnedlander Skandinaviska Bankon Secieta Cisalpine Impioglii MobiKari 

SeciotlLunSkardadiInveatimontiMebiliariS^.A. SodetkNarienaloSvHuppolmpresolndustriallS.p.A. 
SocMtA GAnteale Strauss, Turnbull A Co. Stockholms Enakilda Bank Svenska Hsndolsbanken 
Svarigos Kredhbank Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) C G. Trinkaus 

l.lmlted 

Vereinabank in Hamburg M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirts A Co. Westdoutacho Landosbank 
Waatom American Bank (Europe) White, w!lid A Co. 


Dillon, Road Overseas Corporation The First Boston Corporation 

The Dominion Securities Corporation Goldman, Sachs A Co. Kidder, Peabody A Co. 

Lasard Frkres A Co. Look. Rhoades A Co. Morrill Lynch, Pierce'fo^A South 

_ IwurlllM Underwriter Limited 

Paine, Webber, Jackson A Cmtis Paribas Corporation Safomon Brothers Smith, Barney A Ce. 
Bache A Co. Amheld and S. Bloichroodor, Inc. Baer Securities Corporation Boar, Stearns A Co. 
RntTiSagtoa Securities Corporation E. F. Hutton A Company Inc. 

Model, Roland A Ce* Inc. Now York Henseatic International lid. 

April 07, 1971. 


Roglitand mu a Newspaper. Autborlned as Second Class Mall, Pont Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow, 
Bdon, and printed In England by Hazells Offset Ltd, Slough. Cover and colour section lithographed by Taylowe Ltd, Maidenhead. Published 
by Ibe DoonomWt Newspaper Ltd, 20 Bt Jiamea’e Street, London 8 W 1 A 1 HO. Telephone 01-930 5100 : Postage on this Issue : UK 6ftp ; Overseen 3 ftp 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


prices, 

High 

1971 

Low 

British funds 


Price. 

May 

1971 

Price. 

s* 

1971 

Net red. 
yield. 

May 12 
1971 § 

Gross red. 
yield, 
flay 12 
1971 
ip 

I00>» 

96 

Exchequer 6*% 

1971 

100*. 

100*.. 

3 375 

5-620 

94* 

92* 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

94*. 

94* 

4 585 

0-900 / 

77"i. 

70* 

British Electric 3*% 

1978-79 

76** 

76V 

5-565 

7-200 f 

104 

92* 

Treasury 8*% 

1980-82 

102* 

103* 

4 845 

8-355 / 

101 

90* 

Treasury 8*% 

1984-86 

99*. 

100* 

5-185 

8-740 

82* 

76 

Funding6*% 

1985-87 

81 

81* 

5 650 

8-635 f 

54* 

47 s . 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

53* 

54*i. 

6-260 

8 115 1 

72* 

66* 

Funding 6% 

1993 

71* 

72'u 

5-915 

9-025 

100* 

93* 

Treasury 9% 

1994 

95** 

96* *• 

5 660 

9 355 

47* 

41* 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

46* 

46* 

6-020 

8-040 / 

7/* 

72* 

Treasury 6*% 

1995-98 

75* 

76*. 

5-795 

9-135 l 

63* 

57* 

Treasury 5*% 

2008-12 

62* 

63*. 

5-620 

8-945 f 

40* 

36 

War Loan 3*% 

after 1952 

37V 

38V 

5-475 

9-110 f 

28 

25* 

Consols 2*% 


27* 

27* 

5-410 

9-055 f 


Eurobonds 


Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

Amerlbas 7*% 

1978 

I00VI* 

101-2 

7-42 

ASEA 8*% 

1986 

94*-5* 

96-7 

8 80 

Beecham 8*% 

1986 

95-6 

9$'.-4* 

8-64 

Calsse Nationale des Tel 8% 

1986 

94-5 

94'»-5* 

8-48 

Carlsberg 8*% 

1986 

97*-8* 

99-100 

8 68 

Corning International B',% 

1986 

IOO't-1* 

I00*-I* 

8 26 

Esso 8^ 

1986 

98V9* 

98V9* 

8-01 

General Mills 8% 

1986 

96-7 

96V7* 

8 24 

J Lyons B*% 

1986 

96*-7* 

97 , .-8 , « 

8-89 

Ontario Hydro 8*% 

1986 

98V9* 

99-100 

8-20 

Oslo 8*% 

1986 

94*-5* 

94'»-5* 

8-73 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8*% 

1986 

91W. 

9l*-2* 

9 33 

Plesscy 8*% 

1986 

91-2 

92-3 

9 30 

Quebec Hydro 8*% 

1986 

94-5 

95't-6* 

8-61 

Transocean Gulf 8% 

1986 

95'4-6* 

96V7* 

8-25 


Vices, 1971 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

May 12, 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

May 

12 

175* 

239 

Banks, othar financial 
Algemene Bank FI 267* 

13-3 

6-3 

>3 4 

54 7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 58 4 

1 1 

5-9 

£94 

250 

Aust & NZ Bank 

294p 

H-4 

3-4 

59* 

61* 

Bank of America 

966 

1* 

2-8 

)50 

300 

B of Ireland 

350p 

H5 

4-0 

760 

700 

B of Montreal 

757p 

P87* 

+-6 

4-2 

1 I 6 * 

93 

B Nac de Mexico 

-5* 

6 9 

375 

303* 

B of NS Wales 

328p 

7 

2 9 

440 

337* 

B of Scotland 

425p 


4-5 

2460 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2350 


4-7 

259 

232 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 238* 

h 2 * 

4-0 

71* 

60* 

Bankers Trust 

960* 

1* 

4 7 

465 

327* 

Barclays 

462p 

> 5 

3 5 

438 

275 

Barclays DCO 

438p 

£11*. 

< 10 

3 0 

13'.* 

9*. 

Can Imp Com 

*14 

2 4 

75 

48* 

Charterhouse Group 73*p 
Chase Manhattan 952* 

1 - 1 * 

5 3 

61* 

49* 

2* 

3 8 

70 

60* 

Chemical Bank NY 

960*. 

1* 

4 8 

267 3 

217 

Commerzbank 

DM 242* 

1 3* 

3 5 

1/5 

156 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 168-9 

i 1 9 

2-5 

413 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 391 

15 

4-4 

3445 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3300 

115 

2-4 

355 

299* 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 330 


2 7 

274', 

229 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 255* 

' 1 5 4 

3 5 

39* 

33*. 

First Nat City 

936* 

* 

3 6 

278 

210 

Fuji 

Y 261 


2 3 

282 

212* 

Hambros 

282p 

, 2 

2 5 

II* 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

112p 

1 6 

3 3 

4* 

2* 

IOS Mgnt 

92* 

* 


13'. 

9* 

Hongkong & Sh 

£12* 


2 7 

217 

146 

Kleinwort Benson 

2l7p 

f 7 

2 7 

6450 

5680 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 6370 

120 

2-7 

329 

259 

Kundenkrcdit 

DM 323 


3 1 

1/90 

1680 

Lambert L'lnd 

Fr B 1690 

-80 

4-8 

i/7 

258 

LBI 

277p 


3 2 

152 

310 

Lloyds 

450p 
l 969*. 

1-30 

3-1 

'9* 

67* 

Manuf's Hanover T'si 

4* 

4 5 

11325 

72700 

Mediobanca 

L 74210 

4-110 

1-5 

.02 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

I96p 

1-14 

3-1 

60 

102 

Mercury Secs 

I56p 

; 2 

1-9 

-12 

287* 

Midland 

4l2p 

Y 184 

4-8 

3-9 

10 

173 

Mitsui 

42 

2 7 

65 

113 

Montagu Trust 

I63p 

967* 

1-8 

2-0 

3* 

63* 

Morgan J P 

Nat A Grlndlays 

1* 

4 0 

36 

260 

335p* 

9A3-02 


4-5 

02 

2-62 

Nat Australasia 

40-03 

4-0 

26 

91* 

Nat Com Grp 

Il8p* 

... 

3 8 

42 

323* 

Nat West 

%I28 

-1-4 

3 6 

45 

127* 

Norsk Credltbk 

1 

7-0 

3* 

II*. 

Royal Canada 

£12'*.* 

-*• 

2 8 

.55 

412* 

Schraders 

555p 

-1-30 

1-6 

87 

192* 

Slater Walker Secs 

283p* 

Fr B 2855 

4 M 

2-9 

-115 

2855 

12775 

Soc Gen de Banque 

175 

4-6 

3175 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B12850 

175 

52 

96 

200 

Standard A Chart 

296p 

Fr 308 

i 6 

3-8 

-38* 

308 

Suez 

1 

3-7 

185 

209 

Sumitomo 

Y 275 

+5 

2-2 

>440 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3300 

MO 

2 4 

1200 

3825 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 3860 

150 

2 6 

185 

320 

Union Discount 

380p 

127 

4-9 

103 

134 

United Dopi Tst 

202p 

1-14 

3-0 

w* 

46* 

Insurance 

Aetna Ufa A Cas 

957* 

H* 

2 8 

198 

335 

Allianz Verslch 

DM 355 

5 

2-5 

>5490 

60300 

Ass Generali 

L 63800 

800 

0-9 

194 

320 

Comm Union 

39lp 

14 

3-9 

183 

271* 

Eagle Star 

380p 

-4 4 

3 2 

47 

115 

Gen Accident 

I38p* 

3 

40 

126 

167 

Gdn Royal Exch 

218p* 

-8 

3-7 

Ii4 

237* 

Legal A Genaral 

SI4p 

M 

2-9 

10 * 

62 3 

Nat Ncdrlandn 

FI 63 -1 

-3* 

3 2 

182 

226* 

Pearl 

265p 

II 

3-8 

134 

172* 

Phoetlx 

230p* 


3-7 

80 

143 

Prudential 

I73p 

' 7 

3-2 

40 

265 

Royal 

340p 

H4 

3 8 

00 

301 

Sun Alliance 

391 p 

-4 

4-3 

43 

140 

Talsho Mar A F 

Y 198 

-4 

2 8 

75 

281 

Toklo Marine 

Y 341 

1 3 

1-6 

650 

4300 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4325 

90 

3-7 


Prices. 1971 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 12. 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

12 



Brawariae, ate 




125 

92*. 

Allied Breweries 

$4& 

+2 

3-6 

53* 

37'.. 

Anheuser-Busch 

-3* 


130* 

95 

Bass, Charrlngton 

I29*p 

4-2 

3-4 

165 

130 

Bols NV 

FI 144 3 

4-0 3 

2-5 

122 

88* 

Courage 

114p* 

4-1 

3 3 

169* 

125* 

Distillers 

168 

4-3 

3-6 

56* 

49 

Distill Seagrams 

$54* 

~* 

2-2 

465 

400 

Dortmund Union 

DM420 

-13 

2-4 

174 

130 

Guinness 

I73p 

+2 

3 8 

267* 

194-7 

Helneken 

FI 261 

-0 3 

1-3 

77 

57 

IDV 

77p 

4-3 

3-9 

233 

188 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 193 

-39 

3 9 

19* 

15* 

Nat Distillers 

$16* 

- ', 

5 5 

402 

316* 

Scottish A Newc 

400p 

4-2 

3-0 

91* 

69* 

Sth African Br 

9lp 

»-* 

3 5 

120 

90*. 

Watney, Mann 

119p 

4-3 

4 1 

70* 

51* 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

69p 

1-2* 

4-0 



Building, building materials 


3 3 

362 

228* 

Assoc Portland 

3S3p 

1 23 

156 

101* 

BPB Industries 

I55p 

$42* 


3 9 

48* 

42 

Boise Cascade 

2* 

0 6 

154 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

I49p 

5 

3 3 

253 3 

229 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr 235 

-r6 

4 1 

2020 

1800 

Clmenterles Brlq 

Fr B 1915 

10 

5 7 

150 

103 

Costain 

I48p 

I25*p 

1-4 

3 7 ' 

126* 

90* 

Eng China Clays 

M* 

2-1 

25450 

18530 

Italcomentl 

L 21680 

-20 

2 4 

153 

86 

105 

53* 

Lalng 'A' 

London Brick 

I53p 

84p 

i2 

1-9 

4 5 

82 

279 

37', 

175 

Marley 

Pilkmgton Bros 

% 

1 2 
.10 

1 8 

3 6 

90* 

53*i 

Redland 

89*p 

f 4* 

2 8 

160 

176 

106 

114 

Rugby Portland 
Steetley 

I58p 

I76p 

j 14 
-f 14 

2 2 

3 0 

204* 

143* 

Tarmac 

204*p 

f 3* 

4 3 

239 

158* 

Taylor Woodrow 

236p 

4 9 

2 6 

155 

106 

Wlmpey 

I47p 

4-3 

1-5 


. 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 


180 

126* 

ATV 'A' 

& 

4-3 

40 

45* 

30* 

CBS 

- 1* 

3-2 

335 

235 

Granada 'A' 

335p 

4-15 

3 0 

173 

138* 

Grand Metropolitan 

I72p 


1 8 

47* 1 

35*. 

Holiday Inns 

Lyons 'A' 

$47* 

i'i* 

0 5 

469 

395 

469p 

4 18 

2 6 

151 

127*. 

Trust Houses-Forte 

151 p* 

4-4 

3 3 



Chemicals 




91 

79 2 

AKZO 

FI 84-2 

1* 

4-8 

1060 

935 

ANIC 

L 939*. 

58*. 

5-0 

37*. 

32 

Amer Cyanamld 

$35*. 


3 6 

161 

138-8 

BASF 

DM 143*. 

h* 

7 7 

164 

I29*s 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

DM 133-2 

13-7 

6-1 

2930 

2310 

Fr S 2710 

100 

0 8 

102* 

72* 

Dow 

$99* 

3* 

2-6 

149 

129* 

Dupont 

$148 

*« 

3 4 

283 

220 

Flsons 

28lp 

$32* 

1 1 

3-7 

35* 

28* 

W R Grace 

I 1 


198* 

157* 

Hoechst 

DM 158* 

* 

6-4 

293 

230 

ICI 

293p 

f 13 

4-7 

148 

121 

Laporte 

I42p 

-6 

4-7 

45* 

37* 

Monsanto 

$45* 

4 * 

... 

904 

774*. 

Montecatlnl-Edlson 

L780 

24 

7-0 

735 

520 

Norsk Hydra 

Kr 735 

175 

1-5 

245 

222 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 232 

18 * 

4 2 

2875 

2640 

Solvay ‘A’ 

Fr B 2710 

-10 

5-7 

162-9 

145-3 

St Gobaln 

Fr 149 

-f* 

4 3 

344 

252 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 327 

- 17 

2-6 

50 

40 

Union Carbide 

$49 

-1 

4-1 



Coal A steel 




4990 

4280 

Arbed 

Fr B4SOO 

-430 

8-8 

24* 

19* 

Bethlehem 

$23* 

+* 

5-1 

14-75 

12-15 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 14-55 

4-0-30 

... 

161-8 

148-1 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 159 

—0*2 

50 

543 

393*. 

Flnsldcr 

L 404 

-24* 

11-3 

145 

130 

Fried Krupp 

DM 139-8 4-2-1 

7-2 

204 

165 

Granges A B 

Kr 178 

4-2 

6-8 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Yama|chl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. * Ex dividend. Ex 
ft) Interim since reduced or passed. §‘The net redemption yields allow far tax at 40p In L 


Prices. 

High 

1971 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

May 12. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

May 

12 

84 

65 

Hoesch 

DM 67 2 

h 1 2 

7 5 

85 3 

70-7 

Hoogoven 

FI 72-4 

: 1 7 

5 5 

172* 

143* 

Mannesmann 

DM 152 

‘-0* 

7-3 

61 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y 59 

• 2 

8 5 

102* 

83 1 

Rhelnitahl 

DM 88* 

i 1 

6 8 

96'. 

76*. 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 76* 

1* 

9 1 

205 

186* 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 191 8 

• 5 3 

5-4 

35*. 

31* 

US Steel 

$34* 

' * 

7-0 

122-8 

114-8 

Uslnor 

Fr 118 

» 1-9 

6 2 

120 

79 4 

Wendel Sldelor 

Fr 82 

. 1 8 

10-0 

201 8 

163 7 

Electrical, electronics 

AEG Telefunken DM 165* 

1* 

4 8 

244 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 226 

• 6 

4-4 

167 

122 

BICC 

I62p 

• 3 

4 3 

442 

416* 

CGL 

Fr 435 

1 13 

3 6 

75 

56* 

Chloride Elearlc 

66p 

8 

6 1 

83'. 

49* 

Comsat 

$74 

5 


261* 

165 

Decca 

21 Sp 

8 

4 3 

189 

163 

EMI 

I84p 

-9 

4-8 

155 

III 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr 145 

. 4 

5-6 

279 

216 

LM Erlccson *B’ 

Kr 274 

6 

2-0 

124 

93*. 

General Electric 

$120* 

1* 

2 3 

131 

90 

GEC 

I28p 

-7 

2-8 

35* 

30*. 

Gen Tel A Elrr 

$32* 

1* 

4-7 

143 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 122 

4 

4 9 

114*. 

82* 

Honeywell 

$110*4 

i-2* 


53* 

39*. 

Hoover 

$52* 

* 


363* 

310 

IBM 

$342* 

10* 

1 4 

175 

116 

Int Computers 

I67p 

6 

6 7 

102 

86* 

Machines Bull 

Fr 99 7 

• 5 4 


615 

346 

Matsushita 

Y 580 

28 

1 7 

712* 

585 

Philips 

663p* 

- 9 

3-0 

154 

100 

Plessey 

141 p 

. 7 

3 6 

39*, 

26* 

RCA 

$38* 

1 

2-6 

95 

64* 

Redlffusion 

95p 

• 8* 

4 4 

178* 

130 

Royrolle Parsons 

I48p* 

1 8 

9-1 

232* 

183 8 

Siemens 

DM 185 8 

{ 0 8 

4 3 

3800 

3180 

Sony 

Y 3370 

230 

0 4 

37*. 

25* 

Sperry Rand 

Texas Instruments 

$36* 

• *• 

1-4 

123 

79*. 

$116 

7 


146-4 

127-9 

Thomson*Houuon 

Fr 143-9 

1 7 

2 2 

370 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

363p 

23 

1 5 

81 

64 

Toshiba 

Y 69 

3 

7 2 

51* 

40* 

Western Union 

$43* 

. 1* 

3 2 

92 

65* 

Westlnghouse 

$90* 

1* 

2 0 


176 

136 

Ac row 'A I76p 


2 6 

211 

163 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 194 

ill 

2 6 

80* 

51 

BSA 

BQ*p 

1 5* 

3 1 

264 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

256p* 

-4 

3 9 

172* 

100 

John Brown 

I33p 

5 

8 6 

1395 

1410 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

Fr S 1445 

15 

3-5 

77 

56* 

Cohen 600 

75p 

2 

5 5 

52* 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

52*p 

■ * 

1-9 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 179 

. 1 

4 5 

33* 

17* 

B Elliott 

33*p 

. * 

3 7 

98 

76 

Flrrh Cleveland 

93p 

2 

7 S 

398 

271 

GKN 

386p 

. 14 

i 3 

183* 

138 

GutehofFnungs 

PM 154 

. 3 9 

4 6 

35 

12* 

Harland A Wolff 

22p 

* 


44 

32* 

Head Wrightson 

44p 

- 3 

6-4 

58 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

50P 

• II 


100 

80 

IHI 

Y 81 

5 

74 

IS* 

9* 

Inter Combstn 

I4*p 

* 


113 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

I08p 

5 

3-2 

30* 

19*4 

Laird Group 

30*p* 

! 2* 


206* 

169 

MAN 

DM 178* 

1 1* 

4 9 

73 

56 

Mather A Platt 

73p 


3-8 

330 

277 

Metal Box 

330p 

'i 7 

3 3 

93 

80 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 85 

2 

7-1 

136 

101* 

Morgan Crucible 

I33p* 

3 

3 9 

435 

340 

SKF 'B* 

Kr 411 

1 

2 9 

46* 

31* 

Serck 

46p 

- * 

3 3 

170 

123 

Simon Englng 

I70p* 

f 10 

4-4 

56 

33* 

Stone-Platt 

55p 

-4 

5-1 

42* 

15 

Swan Hunter 

22p 

i-l 

(n) 

3800 

3045 

Sulzer 

Fr S 3045 

660 

4 6 


1 Ex rights. t Ex all. (0 Flu yield. (I) To latest dace. 

u 




122 


Prices. 

1971 

Ordinary 

Pride* 

Change. 

Yield 



stacks 

May 12. 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

12 

405 

304 

Tube Investments 

40Sp* 

$25% 

1-15 

if 

IB 

18% 

US Industries 

*4 

2 3 

83*« 

52% 

Vickers 

67p 

4-3 

1-7 

81 

S5 

Weir Group 

Thos W Ward 

73p* 

8 

7 2 

264 

206 

264p 

i 10 

5 7 

270 

226 

Food, pharmaceutl 

Allied Suppliers 

leal* 

254p* 

8 

3-4 

57 

42% 

Assoc British Foods 

S7p 

45'ip* 

12% 

30 

47', 

36% 

Assoc Fisheries 

2 

7 1 

101*4 

82% 

Avon Products 

$99 

2 

II 

309 

225 

Beecham Group 

309p 

4 21 - 

1-6 

177-2 

156 8 

Beghln 

Fr 170 

0 8 

4 3 

225 

172% 

Bovrll 

22Jp* 

2 

5 9 

69 

51% 

Brooke Bond *B’ 

67%p* 

t 1% 

3 8 

78't 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 78p 

,1% 

5 3 

50*4 

44% 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$46% 

1% 

3 0 

6 32 

5-70 

Col Sugar Ref 

$A6 10 

! 0 06 


73 

48% 

Fitch Lovell 

72% P 

1 1 

3 5 

44', 

37% 

General Foods 

$38*. 

1 1% 

3 3 

35*4 

31% 

General Mills 

$33% 

1 % 

2 6 

351 

284 

Glaxo 

349p* 

1 II 

2 8 

44% 

34 

Heinz 

$41% 

% 

2 4 

191000 

165000 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 184000 4000 

0 5 

45*4 

40*. 

Kraftco 

$44% 

s 


1984 

1710 

L'Oreal 

Fr I960 

1 66 

0 8 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 2965 

70 


3520 

2840 

Nestl6 

Fr S 3150 % 290 

2 0 

39*« 

35% 

Pfizer 

$39% 

1 1 


62*4 

56% 

Procter Gamble 

$60*. 

1 % 

2 3 

124', 

88*4 

Ranks-Hovis 

121 p 

3% 

6 2 

270 

191 

Reckltt A Colman 

270p* 

8 

3 1 

4420 

4000 

Sandoz 

FrS 4060 

215 

1 6 

42’, 

26% 

Splllers 

& 

1 2% 

5 6 

41% 

29*4 

Swift 

1% 


156 

119 

Tate A Lyle 

!54p 

4 8 

6 5 

103', 

79% 

Unlgate 

I03p 

• 3 

3 7 

306 

215 

Unilever 

305p 

1 10 

3 1 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 107% 

• 1 3 

5 1 

183 

121% 

United Biscuits 

I80p* 

1 12 

3 7 



Motors, aerospace 



48% 

30 

BLMC 

46%p 


2 0 

25'a 

14% 

Boeing 

$25% 

f 1% 


54% 

42% 

Caterpillar Tract 

$53% 

% 

2 2 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

$30% 

1% 

2-0 

106 8 

90 8 

Citroen 

Fr 97 

( 6 2 


369', 

311 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 344 

i 7 

2 S 

160 

124 

Dunlop 

I52p* 

L 2307 


5 3 

2650 

2300 

Flat 

4 

5 2 

54*. 

47% 

Firestone Tire 

$50*4 

2% 


67 

54% 

Ford 

$66% 


3-6 

31 

18% 

General Dynamics 

$31 

i'% 


89% 

77% 

General Motors 

$86*4 

2% 

1-0 

34*4 

29% 

Goodyear 

$32% 

i % 

2 6 

198 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I87p 

3 

7 1 

224 

130 

Honda 

Y 212 

1 2 

4 2 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 244 

6 

3 5 

I4*a 

9% 

Lockheed 

$13% 

*. 


243 

156 

Lucas 

242p* 

i 23 

3-7 

12% 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 10*4 

% 


38% 

21% 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln ‘B’ 

$33% 

% 


1398 

1268 

Fr 1388 

)65 

1 2 

223 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y 197 

8 

4 1 

27% 

19% 

N Am Rockwell 

$27 

1 1% 


263 

240 

Peugeot 

Plrelli-Spa 

Fr 261 

1 13 6 

3 3 

2660 

2282 

L 2286 

34 


47% 

1% 

Rolls-Royce 

IB%p 



146 

92% 

Smiths Indust 

I45p« 

%227 


3-8 

242 

227 

Stey r*Dai mlcr-Puch 

7 

3-5 

437 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 407 

18 

20 

44 

33% 

United Aircraft 

$43% 

4 1% 


212 

165 

Volkswagen 

DM 178% 

% 

5-2 

178 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 177 

1-4 

2-3 

45% 

30 

Westland 

44%p 

65p* 


6-7 

70 

42 

Wllmot-Breeden 

3 

4 6 

309 

209 

Office equipment, photographic 

Canon Y 288 II 

2 6 

85% 

72% 

Eastman Kodak 

$81% 

--% 

1-6 

602 

354 

Fu)l Photo 

Y 495 

- 103 

1-5 

1765 

1535 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner^A* 

Fr B 1740 

4 30 

3 5 

187 

115 

I86p* 

Y 470 

18 

1 5 

515 

365 

Nippon Optical 

30 

1 6 

2768 

2326 

Olivetti 

L 2380 

26 


234 

167% 

Ozalld 

Sk 

1 17 

2 6 

107*, 

77*4 

Polaroid 

14% 


871 

667% 

Rank ‘A’ 

832p* 

$108*4 

1 2 

1 0 

109% 

85% 

Xerox 

1 % 

0-8 

190 

118 

Papar, publishing 
Borregaard 

Kr 123 


6 5 

191% 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I68p* 

-1-6 

5-9 

84 

66 

Dunzl Pulp • 

82p 

1 7 

5-6 

37% 

30% 

Crown Zellerbach 

$36 

1 

3-2 

147 

110 

DRG 

I47p* 

1 7 

4 9 

28 

23% 

MacMillan Bloedel 

$C 23% 

-% 


24 

18% 

McGraw Hill 

$23*. 

»• 

2-6 

153 

108*4 

News of the World 

1 I49*p 
140p* 


63 

140 

97% 

Pearson Longman 

i'5 

3-6 

I88*a 

121 

Reed Int 

I64p 

+-6 

7-6 

460 

332% 

WH Smith ‘A 1 

452p* 

+ 12 

2-7 

76 

60 

Thomson Org 

73p* 

1 

9-6 

85 

61 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

82'ap* 


2-6 

705 

549 

Hammersons 'A' 

705p 

I68p 

+25 

1-8 

168 

121 

Land Securities 

1 10 

2-2 

83 

70% 

LMS 

80p- 

2 

2-5 

156 

118% 

MEPC 

I56p 

+% 

2-7 

243 

180 

St Martins 

242p 


2-2 

385 

318% 

SG Immoblliare 

L 319 

12 

6-0 

138% 

100% 

Scar (Gt Britain) 

I37p* 

+3% 

3-7 

495 

416 

Stock Conversion 

495p 

M 

0-8 

134% 

82% 

Trafalgar House 

13 Ip 

H% 

2-5 


Prices, 

1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 12. 

on 

May 

.High 

Low 


1971 

week 

12 

37% 

22*4 

Transportation 
American Airlines 

$34 

% 


202% 

152 

Brit A Comm 

S&. 

+8 

3-9 

72 

65 

Canadian Pacific 

% 


129 

92 

Cunard 

92p 

5 

5-4 

4ro 

308 

Furness Withy 

325p 

-5 

4-7 

21% 

16 

Greyhound 

$20% 

-% 


1720 

1440 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1685 

I 15 

2-4 

210 

157 

KLM 

FI 203% 

6*, 

3-9 

90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 80 

4*. 

2-5 

125 

97 

Ocean Steam Ship 

;>£ 

1 2 

71 

20 

12 

Pan American 

% 


206% 

146% 

PA ODefd 

I60p 

Fr S 716 

14 

7 7 

760 

585 

Swissair (Bearer) 

37 

4-2 

34% 

13% 

TWA 

$31% 

2% 


45 

21% 

UAL 

$39*4 





Stores 




435 

342 

Bl|enkorf 

re 

1-13 

4-2 

185 

130 

Boots Pure Drug 

III 

2-3 

238 

158*4 

Brit Home 

228p 

3 

3 1 

222% 

155 

Burton Group 

2IOp 

-5 

2 6 

195 

158 

Debenhams 

191 p 

hi 

5 2 

173 

152 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 155-2 

1-3 2 


373 

290 

Galerias Precdos 

%304 

1 

3 8 

247 

191 

Grattan Ware 

247p 

$26*4 

1 14 

1% 

2-8 

32% 

26*4 

Great Atlantic 

4-9 

350 

271 

GUS ‘A 1 

350p 

19 

2-9 

173 

118% 

House of Fraser 

I73p 

1 10 

4 1 

2260 

1990 

Innovation 

Fr B2000 

i 10 

4 5 

392 

316 

Karstadt 

DM 377 

4 

2 6 

278 

229% 

Kaufhof 

DM 271% 

% 

3 3 

476 

439 

La Redoute 

Fr 448 

f 4% 

2 1 

314% 

249 

La Rlnascentc 

L 253*4 

10*4 

3-2 

38% 

28% 

Marcor 

$37% 

% 

2- 1 

395 

292 

Marks A Spencer 

387p* 

Y 370 

i 13 

2 7 

370 

288 

Mltsukoshl 

{20 

2 4 

2 90 

2 26 

Myer Emporium 

$A 2-90 

i-0 25 


115 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 106% 

F 1 

1 8 

174 

143 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 154 1 

l-10 

2 6 

71 

54*. 

JC Penney 

$71 

1 1% 


172% 

136 

Printemps 

Provld Clothing 

Fr 172% 

| 13% 

i 1 

250 

176% 

250p 

i 6 

2-8 

200 

132% 

Sears ‘A’ 


|-8 

3 8 

91% 

75% 

Sears Roebuck 

1-% 

1 5 

69 

51 

Tesco Stores 

67%p 

1-% 

2 1 

131 

85% 

United Drapery 

131 p 

i-3 

4 5 

55% 

35*. 

Woolworih 

$52 

2*4 

2 3 



Textiles 




49*4 

42% 

Burlington 

$44% 

1% 

3-0 

105 

70 

Carpets International I03p 

1 2 

6-3 

62 

45 

Coats Patons 

62p 

12% 

5 6 

136 

110 

Courtaulds 

I32p 

15 

5 2 

102 

90 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr 96 

1 3 

3 4 

45% 

32% 

English Calico 

45%p 

1 4 

5-6 

4135 

2137 

Snla Vlscosa 

L2I93 

2 


38% 

28*. 

Stevens, JP 

$35*i 

+ 1*4 

6-8 

84 

73 

TcIJIn 

Y 78 


7-7 

128 

NO 

Toray Ind 

Y 115 

3 

7-4 

50% 

45*. 

Woolcombcrs 

49p 

1 

31 



Tobacco 




341 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

335p 

1-12% 

3-7 

124 

103% 

Gallaher 

I22p 


7-8 

89 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

86%p 

12 

5-5 

69% 

53 

RJ Reynolds 

$65% 

% 




Utilities 




53% 

48 

AT AT 

$47*. 

% 

5-4 

730 

670 

Chubu 

Y 725 

1 5 

6 9 

721 

680 

Chugoku 

Y 708 

2 

7 1 

29 

25% 

Cons Edison 

$25% 

% 

70 

2735 

2510 

EBES 

Fr B2590 

110 

5-8 

1935 

1840 

Intercom 

Fr B 1935 

145 

6-2 

799 

700 

Kansal Electric 

Y 793 


6-3 

233% 

181 

RWE 

DM 191% 

F10% 

4-2 

733 

660 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 702 

-6 

7-1 

95 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 93 

-1 

6 5 



Inveatmont Cruets 




220 

172 

Alliance Trust 

2l7p 

+2 

2-6 

137 

106 

Atlas Electric 

I37p 

101 r ip 

{3 

2-8 

105 

82% 

BET Deferred 

1% 

4-9 

83 

66 

British Assets 

79%p 

1% 

1-9 

145 

109 

Cable A Wireless 

I42p 

H 

2-8 

153 

118 

Foreign A Col 

151 p% 

% 

1-9 

142 

108 

Globe Investment 

I42p 


2-6 

123 

94% 

Industrial A Gen 

I22p 

1-5 

3-3 

56% 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

56%p 

+ 1% 

3-7 

242-9 

200% 

Robeco 

FI 239*. 

2-1 

4-7 

192 4 

169 

Rollnco 

FI 190*. 

-II 

10 

89% 

68% 

Wlun Investment 

89%p 

+ 1 

2-0 



Multi-product, mlacelleneout 

1 


413-9 

375 

Air Ltaulde 

Fr 413-9 

1 12-9 

2-3 

1246 

1055 

BSN 

Fr 1173 

-7 

1 5 

88 

68*4 

Bookers 

86p 

f-3 

6-4 

165 

138 

British Match 

I64p 

- 1 

5-8 

58*4 

50% 

British Oxygen 

% 

+ 1 

5-3 

100 

78% 

British Ropes 

+4*. 

4-5 

42 

31% 

Cope Allmen 

afet- 

4 I'm 


7-2 

.190*4 

176 

120 

117 

I59p 

I70p 

$33% 

+7 

6 

ft 

35 

20 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf A Western 

- % 

1-2 

30% 

19% 

$27% 

*• 


58*4 

46*4 

Halliburton 

$56*4 

-1% 

l’9 

101 

242% 

Hays Wharf 

272p 

-4 

2-0 

925 

735 

Hudion% Bay 

897p 

$63% 

+2 

2-3 

65*. 

49*4 

IT A T 

-% 

1-8 

322 

165 

265 

128 

Inchcape 

Cftoh 

«i 

-H 

—2 

3-1 

3-9 

25% 

9% 

Llng-Temco-Vought $22 

-1% 

... 

33% 

20% 

Litton Industries 

$32% 

-% 

... 

117 

95*4 

Minnesota Minins 

SI 12 % 


1-6 
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Prices. 1971 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

May 12, 
1971 

Changa 

on 

week 

Yield 

Mty 

U 

162 

147 

Mitsubishi Sho]l 

Y 158. 

+2 

■4*- 

210 

176 

Mitsui 

Y IB3 

-7 

M 

198 

117% 

S Pearson A Son 

I98p* 

+ 14 

2-6 

43% 

33*. 

TRW 

$39*. 

-2*. 

... 

29*. 

23*. 

Tenneco 

$2B*« 

-% 

... 

31 

23% 

Textron 

$30*4 

•4 

29 

101% 

67% 

Thomas Tilling 

101%p* 

1 2 

3-6 

179 

135 

Turner A Newall 

I66p 

1-5 

6-S 

585 

467% 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr 585 

135 

2-3 

556 

403 

BP 

544p* 

1 17 

3-9 

416 

297% 

Burmah Oil 

395p* 

1 13 

4-1 

178% 

153-8 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 171 

1 10 

3-9 

103 9 

87 8 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 94-8 

|6-3 

4-2 

33% 

28% 

Gulf Oil 

$31*. 

-% 

4-8 

59% 

50*. 

Mobil Oil 

$57*. 

-% 

4-2 

3980 

3040 

Petrofina 

Fr B 3965 

4-585 

2-7 

33*. 

27% 

Phillips Petroleum 

$31 

- % 


153% 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 153', 

1-5% 

4-7 

412 

327 

Shell Transport 

40Bp* 

1 $60% 

t 17 

3-6 

62% 

50*. 

Standard Oil (Callf.1 

- % 


67% 

52% 

Standard Oil (indlana)$62% 

1% 


81% 

67% 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$78*. 

+ % 

4-8 

85% 

70% 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $85% 

-r 3% 


39 

31*. 

Texaco 

$36% 

- % 


334 

296 

Gold mines finance 

Anglo-American 315p 

15 

3-0 

248 

204 

Charter Cons 

228p 

15 


285 

213% 

Cons Gold Fields 

250p 

22 

2-9 

845 

756% 

General Mining 

845* 

{-5 

5-5 

15% 

12% 

J'burg Cons 

614% 

% 

3-2 

720 

612% 

OFSIT 

680p* 

20 

6-6 

675 

581% 

Rand Selection 

660p 

15 


223 

187 

Union Corp 

209* 

5 


25% 

22 

Mines, metals 

Alcan 

$C 23% 

% 


70 

56*. 

Alcoa 

$70 

1 5 

.. 

3800 

2730 

Alusuisse 

Fr S 2750 

100 

2-9 

37% 

32% 

Amer Met Clim 

$36% 

-*a 

3-8 

23% 

19 

Anaconda 

$22*, 

{-% 

8 3 

143% 

87 

CAST 

98p 

-2 

(n) 

258 

212 

De Beers Defd 

246p* 

- 2 

3-3 

83 

53 

Delta Metal 

83 p* 

» 5 % 

5-4 

155% 

122 

Falconbrldge 

$C 122 

16 


46% 

38% 

Inter Nickel 

$39*. 

1 '4 


315 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

279p 

21 

4-5 

56 

34% 

Kennecott 

$34% 

% 

7-5 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

I04p* 

$A 3 48 

9 

6-0 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 


ft 

450 

391% 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM 394% 

-19% 

187 

170% 

Pechl ney 

Fr 173-9 

t 3 4 

5 2 

92 

78 

Penarroya 

Fr 79 8 

I 1 8 

4-1 

200 

128 

Potgletersrust Plat 

I88d 

$32% 

9 

4-8 

32% 

26*. 

Refolds Metals 
Roan Cons 

% 

3-4 

270 

255 

210 

115 

262p* 

242p* 

i 17 

2-3 

17-2 

625 

500 

Selection 1 rust 

525p 

5 

3-2 

1945 

1765 

Union Mlniere 

Fr B 1930 

' 10 

4-9 

5-24 

4 17 

Western Mining 

$A4-45 

{-003 

0-2 

203 

148% 

Zamanglo 

I88p* 

5 


294 

248 

Plantations, etc 
Consolidated Tea 

272p 

-6 

III 

195 

159*. 

Guthrie 

I95p 

{3 

7-7 

31% 

26*. 

Highlands A Low 

Jl%p 

1 1% 

8-7 

57% 

37 

Jokal 

42p 

- % 

11-9 

230 

185 

Longbourne 

205p 

+ 2 

14-6 

24 

17% 

Plantation Hldgs 

21 *,p 

-% 

9-5 


Monoy Market Indicators 

Currency dealings had calmed by mid-week after the D-mark 
float and other changes last weekend. The feature thia week 
has been the demand for short-term Eurodollar deposits which 
pushed rates up to much higher levels. 


Bank Rate 6% (from 7%. 1/4/71) 


Deposit rates Burosterling deposits {In Paris) 


7 days' notice: 
Clearing banks 

4 

2 days' notice 

3 months' 

8 

8*. 

Discount houses 
Local authorities 

4% 

6%-6% 

Ntw York 


3 months' fixed: 


Treasury bills 

3-86 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

Interbank rata 

7 days' 

6% 

6*4 

Zl 

Carts, of deposit 5-13 

Sterling! Spot rate $2-4181 

Forward discount 

6 v i 

(3 months’) 

*14 cents 


3 month? 5".. Forward cover (J months'): 

- -- Annual Int. cost '%*% 


Eurodollar deposits . ■ — - 

7 days* notice 8'a Investment currency! 


3 months' 7% 

Investment $ 

' 23%%prem 

Covorod arbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

In favour of 
Last week % 

This week % 

Treasury bills 

London **u 

London m m 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 
Eurodollar/Eurostarllng 

N. York 1% 
Neutral 

N. York l**i4 

London *t* 


Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 days') 

Eurodoilar/UK local 

authority loans London % N. York 2'i. 

Eurodollar/Interbank London '■ N. York 2% 
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DELTA 

MAKES MORE OF COPPER 











For years you’ve known us 
as the world's biggest 
bearing company, 
which is right 
Now we’re going to tell you 
what’s wrong about it! 



It leaves a 200 million dollar gap! 

Or some 20 per cent of our business 
that's not ball or roller bearings. 

Steel isn’t, for instance. Nor is 
steel tubing, strip, sheet or wire. 

Nor are castings. 

Nor, for that matter, are centreless 
grinding machines, thread cutting tools or 
measuring instruments. 

Nor even are plain bearings, hydrodynamic 
bearings, or textile machinery spindles. 

And planetary screws to transform rotation 
to linear movement are no ordinary bearings. 

Add innovations like pressurized oil 
couplings for ship propeller shahs and 
you've got most of that missing 20 per cent. 


So bearing users get several technologies 
as an extra. How? 

Because our innovations in these areas 
keep advancing our anti-friction technology. 

Like steel production. With new processes, 
new qualities and higher grades developed 
for discerning users. 

(We sell half, use half ourselves.) 

So making more bearings than anyone 
else doesn’t mean we’re just a bearing company. 

But our other 20% makes us a better one! 



The 

bconomist 


The Economist Building 

26 St James's Street *qurr , 

London SW1A 1HG 

telephone: 01 -930 6166 

telex: 24344 IN 

telegrams end cables: m ' 
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The Paris talks ought to be 
a long step down the right 
road for Europe and Britain. 
But the trouble with what 
M. Pompidou says in public, 
especially about New Zealand, 
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that the suspicious British 
majority thinks about him, 
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Common market 

Sir —In your article on New Zealand's 
position in the event of British entry into 
the EEC (May 8th) you suggest that a 
further restructuring of New Zealand's 
economy might not be very painful and 
that the fall in the New Zealanders’ 
annual standard of living might be only 
about £14 per head. These suggestions 
indicate a lack of understanding of what 
the New Zealand problem is all about. 

You suggest, for example, that we 
would only have to get more efficient by 
about £2 per head per annum, ignoring 
the point that the sector which has 
historically provided the main increase in 
New Zealand’s productivity would have 
been sadly mutilated—assuming, as you 
do, the worst teims. I am surprised, 
incidentally, that The Economist should 
associate itself with a calculation of 
efficiency which is based on phasing out 
a country’s most efficient activity. The 
central point surely is, with respect, that 
the enlarged Europe Britain is seeking 
to join will not make sense, even in terms 
of purely British interests, if it shows 
itself incapable of accommodating a very 
minor, and soluble, problem in its rela¬ 
tions with the outside world.—Yours 
faithfully, Denis Bi.undeli. 

High Commissioner for 
London , SW / New Zealand 


Sir —Despite establishment euphoria, 
where are the terms of EEC entry accept¬ 
able to our Parliament and people ? 

Britain is European (despite such insular 
phrases as “ getting into Europe ” and the 
assumption by six states of the title 
“European”); but so are..the European- 
settled nations of the Commonwealth. Yet, 
despite the Hallstein mot of the Common¬ 
wealth link being Britain’s dowry, it is too 
little acknowledged that the white 
Commonwealth, and not merely the 
British.. Isles, is an extension of the 
Europe not so distant as all that in the era 
of the Concorde. The dominions kept an 
. allegiance and tradition thrown off by the 
$ Americans, whose revolution was a revolt 
! against 1 b Biif EfiSbpe, and they arc not part 


of the ^nglo-Saxondom ” of French 
Soames did well to speak 
fin London on April 30th of “ 3 million 
[Europeans” in New Zealand. 

« Apart from British interest and obli- 
jgation, is it really to the European 
a<| ^^g a-4o pension-off our old partners 
y jwith itturanccs and transitional arrange¬ 
ments ? The New Zealand government has 


pointed out that large European investment 
and export markets arc at stake; and it 


has been recognised by, for example, the 


Dutch secretary of slate for foreign affairs, 
Mr dc Koster, speaking at Christchurch 
last August, that Europe may in the future 


run short of high qi^ality^d. 

Will there, in fact, be more “ dynamic ” 
effects from the mineral and industrial 


development of Australasia and southern 
Africa than in the highly developed 
common market ? Surely there is a 
connection between events in Brussels and 


the current review of Australian tariffs 


which may further reduce, to the advantage 
of the United States and Japan, preferen¬ 
tial margins favouring Britain. Are we 
resigned to the total economic absorption 
by the United States of Canada, which is 
a Franco-British creation ? 


How much better for Britain than the 
common agricultural policy, which presents 
problems enough to the Six, would be a 
widening of Commonwealth outlets in 
Europe in return for a widening of 
European outlets in the Commonwealth. It 
would also be a better course for Europe 
as a whole. There is, and may need to be, 
a European alternative to the enlargement 
of the Community under the Rome treaty. 
—Yours faithfully, John Biggs-Davison 
House of Commons , London , SW 1 


Sir —Mr W. Gibson-Knight (Letters, May 
15th) looks forward to the day when the 
national sovereignty of these islands will be 
as historical as the independence of Wessex 
in the Heptarchy. I, on the contrary, regard 
that prospect with dismay. I veittqrc the 
generalisation that small ^untrics are 
better governed than big ones, and that 
“ strong ” governments are a menace.— 
Yours faithfully, Henry Meulen 

London , SWrg 


The paper rumpus 

Sir —Your article “ The paper rumpus ” 
(May 8th) suggests that “ There’s nothing 
unfair about the treatment British paper- 
makers have been getting from the 
Scandinavians. We should stop saying that 
there is.” This is indeed a surprising state¬ 
ment to make without a proper 
examination of all the facts, especially 
when it is based on a number of incorrect 
assertions. 

First of all, let me point out that your 
article^ states that since 1967 the price of 
Scandinavian pulp has increased faster 
than that of paper, although by nothing 
like the 60 per cent of which I recently 
accused it. What is the basis on which 
the writer of this article says that the price 
of pulp did not rise by 60 per cent ? We, 
in fact, know the prices which we paid for 
pulp. The statement which I actually made 
was that the price of chemical pulp had 
gone up by some 60 per cent and the price 
of mechanical pulp had gone up by some 
40 per cent, since just before devaluation 
of the pound sterling. You have probably 
referred to published list prices, and take 
no account of the fact that larger users of 
pulp enjoyed at that time volume discounts 


which the Swedish and Finnish pulp manu¬ 
facturers no longer make available. 
Discounts for cash have likewise been dis¬ 
continued. 

You suggest that the Scandinavians arc 
now under the impression that “ the attack 
must be part of a complicated British 
manoeuvre designed to frighten the Six 
into keeping common market tariffs against 
Swedish and Finnish pulp and paper as 
high as possible. Then Britain could enjoy 
a rich, protected market if and when 
Britain joins.” This is completely mis¬ 
leading. Under the tariff-free quota 
arrangements which exist in the European 
Economic Community, all pulp imports 
from Sweden and Finland which enter any 
of the member countries do so duty-free. A 
similar arrangement exists in respect of 
newsprint, under which Swedish and 
Finnish imports also pay no duty. Your 
readers will no doubt have learned from 
the newspapers this week that similar duty¬ 
free quota arrangements have now been 
extended to the United Kingdom. May I 
point out that the extension of the tariff- 
free quota system was energetically sup¬ 
ported by my company, and most of the 
British papermakers. 

Your statement that the British paper 
industry grew u^ 1 behind tariffs is also 
somewhat >M steading, because it would 
have jbefen more complete if mention had 
been made of the fact that, as a result of 
the Efta Convention, all ‘tariffs on 
imports of paper and board from each 
of the Scandinavian countries have been 
eliminated. You also fail to point out that 
there has never been any kind of tariff on 
newsprint into the United Kingdom. 

You suggest that the Scandinavian pulp 
and paper industries arc so fragmented 
that they could not operate the sort of 
pricing policy towards Britain of which 
they are accused. But you fail to point out 
that the marketing operations in each of 
the countries are highly organised and 
highly ccnfralised. 

What is much more dangerous is the 
accusation that Bowatcrs have received the 
offer of a price cut of well over 10 per cent 
for mechanical pulp from one of the 
biggest pulp marketing groups. We have 
had no serious offer of this kind. A 
suggestion was made that if we took 
quantities which are far beyond our 
capacity, a reduction in price might be 
made, but anybody in the trade knows that 
an “ offer ” tied to a quantity which is 
beyond the capacity of any company to 
absorb must be considered as frivolous. 

The article might have been more con¬ 
vincing if it had referred to some of the 
serious points which the British paper- 
making industry has raised with the 
Government. We have referred to the 
Efta Convention, which has precise 
articles dealing with restrictive practices 
and the abuse of a dominating position in 
the market. We have suggested to our 
Government that there is at least a case 
for an investigation, and in making this 
suggestion we have received the support 
not only of the CBI, but the TUC. The 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 



Management Consultants 
in Human Resources 

17 Stratton St. London W1X 6DB 


Accountant - 
Special Assignment 

Zambian Copperbelt 
about £7000 

for an initial contract of two years to advise Roan Consolidated 
Mines on the complete structure of their financial and 
management accounting systems. The appointment follows 
extensive changes in the capital structure which were 
completed last year. The five mines - payroll 22 , 000 , 
production capacity 300,000 tonnes finished copper p.a. - are 
owned in partnership by the Zambian Government and 
RST International (part of Amax) who have a ten-year 
contract to supply management resources. Based on Ndola, 
where he will have access to two 360/40 configurations, he 
will join three senior men appointed through MSL last year. 
Candidates, qualified as chartered and preferably also as cost 
and works accountants, must be able to show at least ten years' 
relevant experience in industry and consultancy. Benefits 
include low-rent house, car, life assurance schemes, generous 
leave and a terminal cash gratuity. The contract is renewable 
by mutual agreement and promotion prospects are defined. 
Please Write or telephone for further information. 

J. C. Day reference S. 2340 . 
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The MSL Consultant has analysed this appointment 

This advertisement is factually correct dnd as comprehensive 
di, space permits Your enquiry will be in confidence, 
telephone 01 629 1844 


International 

Lawyer 

for a substantial company with an impressive 
growth record in home and overseas markets. 
Turnover exceeds £100 m. 
e reporting to the Board, he will take charge of 
all legal and corporate secretarial functions and 
will be actively involved in company affairs at a 
high level. 

• a qualified lawyer, he must have a demon¬ 
strable record of achievement in a similar context 
at the centre of a large group 

# age in the forties. Salary about £10,000. 

Write in complete confidence 
to G. W. Elms as adviser to the company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


I O HAI LAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Three separate Clients have asked us to advise on the following 

INTERNATIONAL 

FINANCIAL APPOINTMENTS 

• 

1. Financial Director (fully qualified) for the European Group of a large international com¬ 
pany. Complete fluency in English, French and German required, with proven experience 
in financial management, planning, funding and taxation. 

Location Europe. Age 32-40. Salary £10,000 

2. Financial Director (fully qualified) for large British-owned international group mainly 
involved with marketing industrial consumer products. Proven experience required in 
consolidation, operational accounting, international operations and taxation. 

Location London. Age 38-45. Salary £10,000 plus 

3. Financial Controller for large British-owned international manufacturing group. Proven 
experience required in international financial management, planning and investment on 
worldwide basis. No involvement with routine accountancy. 

Location London. Age 38-45. Salary £10,000 plus 

For further details, in complete confidence, please contact: 

Robin R. Whalley, 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD., 

Calder House, 1 Dover Street, LONDON W1X 3PJ. 

Tel. 01-499 2805. 
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matter has now been raised in the 
Consultative Committee of Efta, and the 
Government has promised its support when 
the matter comes before the Efta Council. 
It is, indeed, unfortunate that your paper 
has taken so little account of the facts and 
figures which we have supplied, and has 
seen fit to publish such a 'tendentious article 
at a time when a serious investigation is 
about to be launched.—Yours faithfully, 

J. Martin Ritchie 
Chairman, 

London , SWt Bowaters 

In the public interest 

Sir —“ The inefficient, badly managed, 
overstaffed and generally woolly post 
office " (May 8th). By inference this refers 
to the mail service, rather than ithe tele¬ 
communications side. Like Punch , it 
always was. 

There can be few organisations which 
operate under the disadvantage that they 
have to clear each night by a fixed time 
an input of work, which varies from day 
to day, whose time of arrival for treatment 
is determined by habits and conditions 
over which they (the organisation) have 
virtually no control. So naturally the mail 
service is overstaffed when compared with 
a conveyor belt factory which can control 
the flow rate of the work from controlled 
input to controllable output. 

The input to the mail system cannot, 
by the very nature of the system of collec¬ 
tion, etc, be so controlled that items arc 
treated in the strict order in which they 
are presented for treatment. To guarantee 
a success rate of 100 per cent in the 
dispatch of mail could, therefore, only be 
met by a level of staffing which would be 
grossly excessive for possibly 90 per cent 
of the time, bearing in mind that men can¬ 
not be put on and off duty at will like 
switches. This will apply, although possibly 
to a lesser extent, when the sorting proces¬ 
ses arc automated—a process which has 
been fraught with far more difficulties than 
is generally realised. The long overdue 
extension of pant-time working (if the 
union agrees) will do something to reduce 
the overstaffing during the slacker periods 
between peaks, always assuming that the 
denuding of central areas of their 
residential populations has not already 
removed the reservoirs of such labour. 

The problem of the administration is 
therefore to balance service against staff, 
staff against service, in an area in which 
there are no formulae, and in which the 
unavoidable need to move cautiously gives 
a false impression of woolliness. Even if a 
success rate of 100 per cent were attainable 
at the dispatch stage, mail in transit has to 
pass through a succession of stages from 
none of which is it possible completely to 
eliminate the risk of failure. A success 
ram of 90-92 per cent or thereabouts is 
mofe creditable than may appear to the 
uninformed. 

Sadly, the simplest of failures can have 
results out of all proportion to the initial 
mistake. Sporad^^g^Kes (probably the 
majority) are almHBHpossible to solve 


managerially—rather like road accidents 
which cannot be attributed to some clear 
cut and soluble defect in road construction, 
vehicle construction, etc. 

It is not generally realised that over 
a wide area of its operations the staffing of 
the mail service has little relation to the 
useful, ie, remunerative, work done. A post¬ 
man has to travel just as far to deliver 500 
letters one day as 250 the next. Conversely, 
several thousand items descending on a 
sorting office at, say, 3 s pm may well pro¬ 
vide the staff with something to do prior to 
the 5 pm peak; the same number at 5.30 
pm can only be handled with extra staff, 
probably on overtime. 

The alleged overstaffing in the mail ser¬ 
vice could easily be destroyed at one stroke 
by smoothing out all the peaks and 
irregularities by the simple expedient of 
ensuring at all times a head of work 
sufficient to provide throughout the whole 
of the working day a full working load 
for each of the considerably reduced 
number of staff. Management would not 
then be in any uncertainty about its suc¬ 
cess rate in terms of the percentage of 
letters delivered the following day. The 
success rate in these terms might with luck 
be 10 per cent but more likely nil.—Yours 
faithfully, W. Kenneth Mackenzie 

Leamington Spa 


Out of joint 

Sir—Y our reviewer of the late Donald 
McLachlan’s book on Barrington-Ward of 
The Times (May 15th) has noted that the 
author “ goes out of his way to defend 
Dawson From the charge of distorting 
Berlin correspondents' dispatches in order 
to make the facts fit the appeasement 
policy. Former members of the staff who 
either ithemsclves reported from Berlin or 
handled the correspondents' dispatches at 
Printing House Square testify that this did 
not happen in their experience.” 

This may well be true, but the faot is 
that thpse correspondents' dispatches con¬ 
tained 11 facts ” which were known to 
informed commentators like myself to be 
false. They played down, or even failed 
to mention, events of vital importance, 
such as the presentation to Hitler by the 
German general staff of a memorandum 
warning hiim that war against Czecho¬ 
slovakia, even in the first place alone, would 
lead inevitably to the defeat of Geimany, 
with consequences disastrous to his Nazi 
regime, and that the chief of the German 
general staff had resigned because Hitler 
had rejected it—I saw a copy of this 
memorandum in Prague at the time. Since 
all this fitted in with the anti-Soviet 
appeasement policy, to which both Daw¬ 
son and Barrington-Ward were deeply 
committed, and in favour of which the 
latter was “ writing leading articles at 
night,” I suggest that the appointment 
of The \Times*s correspondents was 
studiously selective in favour of those 
whose dispatches would fit in with that 
policy.—Yours faithfully, Edgar P. Youno 
London, Wi 


Strictly for the birds 

Sir —Mr B. Davis claims (May 8th) 
that Foulness would be the first planned, 
custom-built airport we have had ; but no 
airport can be called “custom-built” if 
it is in the wrong place, as Foulness so 
obviously is, not least for the airline 
operators for whose benefit it is ostensibly 
intended. 

One can applaud wholeheartedly the 
desire for conservation, but what no 
country can do in this internationally com¬ 
petitive age if it is to even preserve, let 
alone improve, its standard of living, is 
to pursue a policy of conservation regard¬ 
less of the economic consequences. 

One of the most extraordinary features 
of the last government was its apparent 
inability to grasp the fact that one cannot 
opt out of a competitive world, and there 
now seems a danger, based on the Foulness 
decision, of the present Government forget¬ 
ting this same fact. 

Mr Davis argues that those who settled 
in the vicinity of present airports some 
years ago did so because the area con¬ 
cerned was then reasonably quiet. But 
there is no principle in law that safeguards 
a man because of his own lack of fore¬ 
sight, and isn't there an analogy here 
with the motor car, whose growth has 
affected virtually everyone ? Is it now to 
be banned ? Foulness, after all, does not 
solve the noise problem in the way that 
superficially it seemed to so many to do. 

At the same time, one does not have to 
take up a fundamentalist laisser faire 
position in order to find a solution to 
these problems. The policy, as you have 
so ably advocated, is surely to use the 
assets wc already have in the optimum way. 
The British genius for compromise has 
served us well in the past; there was 
never more need for it than now—except 
that a better word for it would be 
optimisation.—Yours faithfully, 

London, IV2 Derek W. Caudle 


EIU QER Special No. 8 

Tax Havens 6k 
Offshore funds 

Ths traditional image of the tax havsn 
as a sun-soaked paradise for 
millionaire8 has given way in the past 
20 years before the increasingly 
important role they have come to play 
in the development of multinational 
companies. Moat important tax havens 
have provided a favourable basis for 
the development of a whole new 
concept of investment in the form of 
offshore mutual funds. QER Special 
No. 8 compresses into 64 pages a 
wealth of detail about how they 
operate and what they have to offer. 

A single copy of QER Special No. 8 is 
£3.25 (US$7.801 Air mail postage (outside 
Europe) 40p (US$0.90) extra, cash with order. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. Jemee'e Place 
London SW1A 1NT Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6860 

137 Avenue Louiee 1060 Brutsele Tel. 38-29-30 
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Comparing 
incentive programs? 

Remember that 
British Columbia offers 
Canada’s lowest tax 

structure 


Lower taxes are a solid, long-lasting financial incentive for any industry. 
And British Columbia offers the lowest provincial tax structure in all of 
Canada. The lowest income tax rate for individuals and corporations. 
The lowest tax on motor fuel. No poll tax or amusement tax. No premium 
charges on Hospital Insurance for provincial residents. 

But lower taxes are only one advantage industry enjoys in Canada’s 
booming Pacific province. British Columbia also offers abundant fresh 
water and low-cost hydroelectric power. A reliable pool of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor. A wide choice of industrial sites, in every type of 
setting. And first-rate shipping links with major markets in western North 
America and the expanding nations of the Pacific Rim. 

A new plant in British Columbia could be the most profitable move ever 
for your company. Write today and we’ll send you our new brochure 
entitled Outlook for Industry in British Columbia, Canada. 


Government of the Province of British Columbia 

Department of Industrial Development, Trade, & Commerce 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
Hon. Waldo M. Skillings, Minister 

In the United Kingdom contact, Rear Admiral M. G. STIRLING, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1 REGENT ST., LONDON S.W.1. 
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Sveriges 

kivesteringsbank AB 


Sveriges Investeringsbank AB (Swedish 
Investment Bank Ltd) was founded in 
1967 and has a paid up share capital of 
Skr 900m. and a reserve fund of Skr 105m. 
The sole shareholder is the Swedish 
Government, which has also issued a 
guarantee of Skr 900m. as security for the 
Bank's commitments. 

The Bank takes pgrt in the financing of 
projects aimed at rationalization, structural 
adjustment and development of industry. 
Its operation may include the granting of 


long and medium-term loans, the issuing 
of guarantees and. subject to special con¬ 
ditions. export credits and subscriptions to 
share capital. The Bank is entitled to 
borrow funds up to an amount of five 
times its equity capital. At the end of 
December 1970 the Bank had granted 
credits totalling Skr 1,583m. to be paid out 
during 1971-74, out of which nine credits 
in amounts exceeding Skr 50m. The dis¬ 
tribution of all credits according to branches 
of industry was as follows: 

M Skr 
658 
273 
194 
176 
155 
127 


Forest industries 

Metal-working and Engineering industries 

Electric power industries 

Chemical industries 

Communications 

Other 


BALANCE SHEETS AS AT 

DECEMBER 31 

, 1969 & 1970 

(Skr 1,000—f 80 = $194) 




1969 

1970 


1969 

1970 


Skr 000 

Skr 000 


Skr '000 

Skr 000 

ASSETS 



LIABILITIES 



Cash and bank balances 

2,345 

237 

Tax liability 

23,750 

13,000 

Accrued interest, etc. 

9.275 

8,452 

Interim liabilities 

7,002 

1,428 

Treasury Bills 

61,840 

20,430 

Short-term domestic borrowing 

15.400 

2,400 

Domestic financial institutions 

867,700 

607.250 

Medium-term foreign borrowing 


33,632 

Bond portfolio 

8,270 

20,311 

Valuation reserve for loans and 



Outstanding loans 

169,549 

533,279 

securities 

60,000 

100,000 

Shares 

2.400 

2.400 

Share capital 

900,000 

900,000 

Office equipment 

41 

62 

Reserve fund 

100,000 

105,000 




Profit brought forward 

— 

10,268 


1,121,420 

1,192.421 

Net profit for the period covered by the 





Accounts 

15,268 

26,693 

Securities pledged 


— 




Guarantee engagements 

— 

282 


1 121,420 

1,192,421 


The 1970 Balance Sheet was approved at the Annual General Meeting 

held on March 26. 1971 

The Annual Report of 1970 will be forwarded upon request. 
Address: Box 40 1 53. S-103 43 Stockholm 40. Sweden 
Telegraphic address: Investmentbank. Stockholm 
Telephone: 08/24 11 00 Telex: 17839 
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PROPERTY 



WISE; * 

Mon Repos? 


Bella Vista? 



Sea View? 


Casa Blanca? 


Advertise your really big properties Chez Nous 


Office & Industrial 
Property 

Investment & 
Development Consultants 

Project Managers 


PEPPER ANGLES 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 499 6066 


The Bconomtet Telephone J E J Jonniwn 01-930 5155 


HERRING, DAW 
&. MANNERS 

ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1773 



FRANCE 


PARIS 

CENTRAL OFFICES 
TO LET 

330 m 2 (3,550 sq ft) 
with canteen 
Rent 200,000 F.p.a. 

For details apply to either office. 

20 Rue de Cirque 
Paris 8e 
359-4196/6844 


MACRON 


3 STAR HOTEL 
& RESTAURANT FOR SALE 

35 beds, bar, lounge, bistro 
Situated town centre 
overlooking River Sadne 


23 St James's Square, 
London, SW1Y 4JL 
01-839 3466 
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KH What he says it is 


There will be dancing in the streets in Britain if Mr 
Heath, after his return from Paris, finds himself unable to 
continue with the negotiation to enter the European 
Economic Community because President Pompidou has 
behaved fully as badly as a majority of the British public 
believes M. Pompidou is capable of doing. This is not just 
M. Pompidou’s fault. The British public does not, 
by and large, like the French, and considers its opinion 
justified by the experience of the last two wars. It actually 
gives less tolerance to a French leader than to a German 
one. It has been possible, from time to time in this 
century, for the British sense of self-interest to be mobil¬ 
ised by British governments behind alliances with the 
French against the Germans. But these have seldom been 
popular, and it has required overwhelming evidence of 
German evilness (that is, the deliberate destruction of 
small countries whose interests have been opposed to 
German self-interest) for these ententes even to come 
into being. This has not changed. However high official 
hopes and expressions have been in Paris this week that 
Britain and France arc close to a turning-point in history, 
there happens to be a great weight of history to be turned. 

That M. Pompidou’s courtesies-and smiles have not 
been for nothing, that the turning-point will come about 
this summer and autumn, is the anient wish of a British 
minority which believes, and has believed through much 
discouragement, that this is indeed the conjuncture that 
matters for Europe and for Britain and that a majority of 
Europeans feel the same. But those who do feel that way 
in Britain are only a minority, and may remain one for 
many months ahead, even were the negotiations to be 
successful and Mr Heath’s willpower was pushing legis¬ 
lation through his party and the Commons alike (see page 
13). And one signal reason for that is the inner belief 
that the aim of French policy is not a Europe of equal 
advantage to all its members, far less a Europe which has 
responsibilities outside its borders, but a Europe contorted 
into being run in France’s interest. Whenever M. 
Pompidou asserts that Europe is simply what he decides 
it is, that its rules will be the rules he wants for it, that 


its future is to be the future he intends it to have, then he 
is behaving precisely as a majority of British people 
expects him to behave. 

In his interview on the BBC’s Panorama he did just 
that. It may have been conscious or unconscious, 
no one in Britain is really sure : after all, he is a French¬ 
man. But the impression was created that M. Pompidou 
is engaged in three activities which, whether he knows 
it or not, are expressly designed to make ordinary British 
people believe that he has confirmed their view of him. 
First, his insistence on general European use of the French 
language has delighted all those people in Britain, a 
country which has learned to conceal some of its own 
pride in the past quarter-century, who see in his words 
the assertion of typical French arrogance against 
the reality of ordinary behaviour ; that most British 
people arc frightened of speaking in other languages 
merely hardens their accusation that M. Pompidou has 
gone too far. 

Second, M. Pompidou and his foreign minister and 
his civil service (however anglophile many of them pro¬ 
fess themselves to be) appear in many British eyes to be 
determined to behave rather badly to a small, even if 
still pretty rich, country on the other side of the world 
with which Britain has had a special relationship from 
the day it was discovered, and which has even, for 
Britain’s sake, sent its young men to die in the defence 
of France. There is an emotion in this British feeling 
which would be condemned as unfashionable, at the least, 
had the French position not turned out to be even 
more emotional. It needs a gullible man to believe that 
M. Pompidou actually needs to destroy New Zealand’s 
trade with Britain because it conflicts with French self- 
interest, or Normandy butter producers’ self-interest, or 
even his own political self-interest. Had any of these 
been established, it would have been understood. But 
M. Pompidou’s own words and his behaviour do not 
allow that explanation. New Zealand seems to have been 
singled out (or so it seems to people in Britain who pains- 
taldngly try to understand what France is up to) because 
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it is a sort of surrogate America which is easy to humi¬ 
liate because it cannot hurt France when it is attacked. 
M. Pompidou’s politics are anti-American ; that is why 
he is where he is. But it seems increasingly clear that 
he dare not make the outright rejection of America 
the breaking-point with Britain, or, still less, with his 
European partners. The United States might retaliate 
to some purpose, and Herr Brandt might really be per¬ 
turbed. A little bullying of New Zealand, a little more 
harrying of the British, a little more assertion of gaullism 
in action, appear to have been carefully contrived. 

And, third, M. Pompidou seems to have made the 
mistake of believing that there is no nonsense that Britain 
will not accept for the favour of French approval. To 
most people in Britain the common agricultural policy 
is a nonsense which is dictated by French and German 
politicians’ need to be re-elected. If that were all it 
would be swallowed, although some would understand¬ 
ably retch. Indeed, there are many people in Britain 
who would aigue that it is socially right to leave elderly 
men and women, living on the small farms they have 
occupied all their lives, to end their days in some comfort: 
and those who prefer a stable society to economic growth 
(and there are many of those in Britain) must applaud 
such a policy. All British politicians understand that 
constituencies must be served. They understand that a 
French president must be tough. But must he be tough 
about the defenceless ? Is a French sugarbeet grower 
really worth the unemployment of a number of poor 
black men ? And if not why does not M. Schumann 
get permission to speak out plainly about it ? Is a septua¬ 
genarian Normandy butter-producer really worth a New 
Zealand farm driven out of production, especially when, 
after the old Normandy gentleman dies, Europe may have 
to turn to New Zealand again ? And is it right that 
Britain, faced with a community which ought by all 
advertisement to be capital-intensive, science-based and 
technologically-advanced, should be made to make up its 
mind on how best to rat on its present suppliers of sugar 
and butter and fish ? It may be thought legitimate tactics, 
and the squeamish should not enter such negotiations. But 
it does not say very much for M. Pompidou’s concept of 
Europe. Is it simply the last extraction of a temporary 
advantage here and humiliation there that M. Pompidou 
needs ? If it is not, he' has chosen a strange way of 
explaining what does move him. 


But perhaps it is not so strange on another analysis 
of Freach calculations. For what M. Pompidou appears 
tojBPd B ojiftg, and is certainly justified in doing if he is 
mlKis ttMkBritain the hardest questions of all. 
H§pTOsy to jura the French for not thinking properly 
3H%k ndS jbr even of white men who fought for 
them ui But if M. Pompidou is really afraid to 

ask IpS uffinyfng question about America, except in 
petty 1 IM&f&F&ness about the European language and 
in being na&ty to New Zealand, are British people them¬ 
selves also too afraid to consider going into Europe because 
such issues are too embarrassing ? Britain is now faced, 
because of M. Pompidou, with something it would have 


preferred not to think about at all. In the past quarter- 
century many unimaginable things have happened to 
Britain, which have steadily lowered the national resistance 
to the next unimaginable thing, however insulting it once 
might have seemed. Now Britain is asked whether the 
one pride remaining to ordinary people in this country is 
that they have regard for their relatives in New Zealand 
who stood by them for family reasons in the past, and 
regard, too, for black men who have little reason to like 
or admire Britain but who have a claim on this country 
because that is how history happens to have worked 
itself out. 

Perhaps (and this is what M. Pompidou may suspect) 
ten years ago Britain would have had fewer reservations 
on this score about going into Europe, because the 
national self-confidence was still just enough to ensure 
that Britain would have accepted all that M. Pompidou 
would now like to inflict as conditions but still 
have believed that it would succeed in turning the 
common market round, with German and Dutch and 
Italian help, into something more effective and realistic 
once it got in. It is not clear what Britain wants 
today. It has a choice. It can decide that, after the past 
half-century, it has little or no identity unless it stands 
by its kin and its dependants and is angered because 
their interests are even questioned in the negotiations. 
Or it can believe that it has (beyond politicians’ talk 
and hopes) the potential leverage in Europe, and the will 
to exert it, that will bring about the consummation of 
those hopes that British opinion entertained in Mr Mac¬ 
millan’s heyday. 

France has perennially feared such self-confidence. 
President de Gaulle always believed that Britain was 
no more and no less than a Trojan horse for the United 
States. President Pompidou believes something quite close 
to that, in this day and age : he has to. That is why so 
able and sensible a man has to talk what is to so many 
people the unreal language of a French cultural and 
political hegemony which does not exist and (because 
most Europeans are not French) will never exist. But 
that is also why, although M. Pompidou’s civil servants 
probably believe that Mr Heath, and the British public, 
can be forced to swallow a great deal because Britain’s 
negotiating position has deteriorated in the past decade, 
the balance of credibility has swung against the most 
extreme, the most arrogant French position. If Europe is 
an entity with a common purpose, the French are not 
entitled to extract the punitive terms they too often insist 
upon. If it is meant to be a purely French purpose, then 
many people in Britain—and other European countries— 
will resist it. 

It is perfectly admissible for Britain to suggest many 
things to the New Zealanders : that they will not find 
their standard of living drastically reduced, that they 
ought to be looking for new markets and trading partners 
anyway, that they may not actually want to go on doing 
the particular jobs that they do now for ever. A few 
people in Britain who do want to join the European 
Economic Community might even turn, in the end, a 
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totally blind eye to what New Zealand wants for itself. 
But there is no reason why British opinion should be 
asked, as M. Pompidou appeared to be asking this week, 
to drop New Zealand for less than, say, the Dutch are 
prepared to offer to New Zealand. And there is no good 
reason why New Zealand should be made to suffer un¬ 
necessarily because French pride should have become the 
key to what happens now in western Europe. 

That New Zealand has become the chief symbol of 
British doubts for reasons which far transcend the actual 
economic effect of Britain’s entry on the New Zealanders 
themselves is not, of course, just M. Pompidou’s fault. It 
is, in great part, a sentimental issue, too, as he knows. It 
is also very convenient for committed opponents of 
Britain’s entry who are not too sure of their shot about the 
economic consequences for Britain itself to concentrate on 
the New Zealanders’ troubles. And it is not only the 
French who find it difficult to understand why the New 
Zealanders, who are, so to speak, among the natural surtax 
payers of the world (even if they arc poorer than the 
French and west Germans) should have become such a 
major test. M. Pompidou is embarrassed because it is 
such a test, and even more because so little in hard cash 
is really being asked of him. That Is why his first reaction, 
when Sir Keith Holyoake tackled him, was to try to post¬ 
pone New Zealand to the very end of the negotiations. He 
knows that France has had its way inside the common 
agricultural policy because it has insisted on sticking to 
the rules. If he were to bend a bit towards the New 
Zealanders, he will certainly be asked to bend a bit else¬ 
where in the future. His dilemma is not entirely artificial. 


But neither is Mr Heath’s. If M. Pompidou has had any 
doubts about that, the political struggle that Mr Heath 
will face in the Tory party, the Commons and the country, 
if entry goes ahead in the next few months, ought to have 
disabused him by now. If M. Pompidou has decided that, 
by and large, he would actually prefer to have Britain 
in than have Britain out, if he wants a counterweight to 
the Germans in the community, if he sees political advan¬ 
tages for himself and economic advantages for France in 
Britain’s joining, he must have regard for Mr Heath’s 
ability to get the terms accepted in Britain. It seems that 
M. Pompidou would prefer Britain in, if only, to use Mr 
Wilson’s phrase, the terms are right. So the biggest danger 
has become that he might'misunderstand the real desire 
of the common market’s advocates in Britain, including 
The Economist, and believe he can have all his own terms, 
that he has had only to ask and it will be given to him. 

There have been few negotiations in British history as 
momentous as the one Mr Heath began at the-Elys£e on 
Thursday morning. He has had not only to convince M. 
Pompidou that Britain can again be a close friend and 
partner to France, but extract from M. Pompidou enough 
to convince the doubting British that they ought to be 
so friendly. There have been times when the British res¬ 
ponded to the needs and urgencies of moments less impor¬ 
tant than this one: they have not responded yet this time. 
More charismatic men, men more equipped with words 
have tried to gel into Europe and failed. Mr Heath has 
one unique talent: his willpower. In politics it is will¬ 
power that wins most often than not. It is needed now— 
from both M. Pompidou and Mr Heath. 



How much will they take? 

How the Commons fight is shaping up for Mr Heath—and the tactics 
he will need to follow 


After Pompidou comes Parliament. Mr Heath has to 
report to the Commons on Monday, and if the talks have 
gone at all satisfactorily he will not-regard it as a great 
ordeal. But he will certainly not treat it lightly either. 
The Commons has not yet become the centre of the 
common market scene, but events are moving rapidly that 
way. Every time the market is raised, therefore, whether 
by the briefest ministerial statement or in question time, 
it will be turned into an important parliamentary occa¬ 
sion. The anti-marketeers will ensure that, as they did 
last Monday, when Mr Rippon reported on the Common¬ 
wealth sugar arrangements. It was not a very edifying 
scene, and a casual visitor from the Six could be forgiven 
for doubting whether, as much out of wilful ignorance as 
malice, this Parliament would ever be persuaded to join 
the common market on any terms. A procedural quirk, 
which allowed the anti-marketeers most of the initial 
questioning, gave them a great advantage. The point is 
they took that advantage, while the pro-marketeers, par¬ 
ticularly those in the Labour party, were found largely 


silent, .inert and generally wanting. 

What happened should be salutary to the Government’s 
managers. It should teach them, above all, that they 
cannot rely on the pro-marketeers in the Labour party 
always to help them out. That is not to cast doubts on 
either the integrity or the European commitment of Mr 
Jenkins and his friends ; given the straight choice between 
Britain joining Europe and staying out they will come 
down on the side of entry. But they do not regard them¬ 
selves as being in the business of trying to make life easier 
for Mr Heath ; indeed, they could not afford to let that 
be supposed in the Labour party. So, however deplorable 
it may seem to the purists outside Parliament that person¬ 
alities and party politics should be allowed to bedevil such 
an historic issue, it is a fact of political life which the 
country has to live with. Neither party is in the mood for 
an armistice in the conventional battle white the common 
market issue is settled. And neither Mr-Heaffc nor Mr 
Wilson would probably be prepared >(te ^fiUcept one 
themselves. tod 
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The Government and the Tory party must therefore be 
prepared to go. it alone on the common market. To say 
that is not to argue that in the vital Commons vote Mr 
Heath cannot and should not rely on Labour’s pro- 
marketeers to provide him with his parliamentary 
majority ; in the event it may be his national duty to seek 
that assistance. But whether he is able to do so will 
depend entirely on the situation inside his own party. The 
real political problem for him will not be whether sufficient 
Tories will abstain or vote against entry to put the 
parliamentary majority for the market in danger: too 
many Labour MPs are prepared to vote for Europe for 
that. The real test is whether those Tory abstainers and 
opposers feel so deeply about the entry terms that the 
Tory party is in genuine danger of remaining split after 
the vote is taken. 

Mr Heath is unlikely to be as obsessed by the need to 
retain total party unity now that he is Prime Minister as 
he seemed so often to be when in opposition. But he 
simply cannot allow a group of Tories approaching in 
size anything close to his working parliamentary majority 
to hive themselves off permanently from his leadership. 
And for all the present impregnability of Mr Heath’s 
personal position as leader, it is, to say the least, extremely 
unlikely that his party would even allow him to counten¬ 
ance that possibility. Mr Heath and his ministerial col¬ 
leagues must, therefore, rely on the Tory party being able 
to go it alone on the common market issue in this sense: 
they can afford Labour support in the parliamentary vote 
which decides the entry question only if they are abso¬ 
lutely certain that they would have the support of virtually 
the whole of their own side if they put down a motion of 
confidence in the Government next day. 

Whether there is that much support for the common 
market inside the Tory party will not be decided by a 
vote either in the House of Commons or in a private 
party meeting. It will be decided by the private sound¬ 
ings which have been, arc being and will continue to be 
taken by the Government whips. All that can be said 
with certainty now is that the most senior ministers, who 
see the running tallies, remain confident that there is no 
more than a handful of Tory MPs who arc so irrecon¬ 
cilable over the market that they are ready to split the 
party rather than accept entry. That rebel group may 
contain some important names, although not necessarily 
Mr Powell’s. But it will be without decisive influence in 
the parliamentary party ; and it will not be big enough 
to be able to claim that the party is actually split. It 
might just be big enough to be a very considerable 
nuisance when the enabling legislation is subsequently 
before Parliament, but that is another problem for 
another day. 

What the Government’s managers do recognise, how¬ 
ever, is that the support of their own side cannot be taken 
at all for granted. In recent weeks, political attention at 
Westminster has been concentrated on the fascinating, 
and not exactly unimportant, question of what Mr Wilson 
may or may Hot be up to. Until this week that really 
essential ingredient in the pro-market coalition—the group 
of Tory MPs Who are always disposed to be loyal to the 
leadership but have some doubts about the common 


market—has been rather ignored by the commentators, 
although not by ministers. They have come into the 
limelight now, not because of any overt political move on 
their part (many of them belong to that school of Tory 
politicians which still regards it as improper to express 
any potentially disloyal political doubts in public), but 
because the negotiations in Brussels and the emphasis at 
Westminster have come to the heart of their worries. 
That is their emotiona. 1 attachment to the Common¬ 
wealth in general, and their concern with New Zealand 
and the sugar-producing countries in particular. 

It would be fair to say, and the racial implications 
cannot be avoided, that while all the anti-marketeers 
profess equal concern qn both points, on the Labour 
side the emotions centre mainly around the Caribbean 
countries, while with the Tories New Zealand is what 
mainly matters. But among the best anti-marketeers 
in both parties that emotion must be recognised for what 
it is : a deeply felt debt of honour. No one is prepared 
to deride that emotion, least of all in the Tory party, 
but what is worrying is whether it will prove susceptible 
to reasoned argument in the end. The Government has 
not yet pulled out all the stops on New Zealand, although 
it may already have won the sugar argument with its own 
supporters. If it has it will be because the Tory doubters 
have been convinced that the Government has negotiated 
a good deal for the sugar-producing countries ; but if 
they are convinced of that they will be the more deter¬ 
mined to ensure that the mainly white population of New 
Zealand is not treated worse than the black populations 
of the developing countries. Their constituencies will 
expect no less. 


Some senior ministers have privately held the view 
that if the Government’s own party support does slip a 
bit it will be the result of two or three good, emotional 
speeches in succession on New Zealand in some party 
conclave, and perhaps even in the vital Commons debate. 
That seems a somewhat quaint view of the power of the 
Commons in this age, but no doubt it is proper that 
parliamentary leaders should still act as if they believed 
it. But even in the unlikely event that something like that 
did happen, the Government’s responsibility would be to 
stick to its guns. It would still have a pro-market majority, 
helped by the Labour marketeers, and the appeal to 
natural Tory loyalty to save the party itself from the 
very few embittered men who would let it be destroyed 
over Europe would have a telling effect. If, therefore, Mr 
Heath and the clear majority of the cabinet are able 
honourably to accept the terms offered in Brussels, New 
Zealand, while remaining a difficult problem, should not 
prove the sticking point for the party as a whole. The 
party will not swallow any settlement on New Zealand, 
but neither would Mr Heath and the cabinet. The 
doubters may not particularly enjoy doing what they 
regard as their duty to their party and their Government. 
But there is no reason to be any less confident this week 
that if terms can' be negotiated in Brussels which are 
acceptable to Mr Heath, they will be acceptable to the 
great majority of the Tory party, and to Parliament. 
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Better to cut both ways 

Heaven knows why, but Mr Brezhnev has helped to save us 
from Senator Mansfield 



On hiring of the death of a notoriously subtle states¬ 
man, Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-P6rigord is said 
to have mused : “ I wonder what he meant by that ? ” 
A touch of the Talleyrands may have affected Mr Nixon 
and his Secretary of State, Mr Rogers, when they learned 
that Mr Brezhnev had inserted, in a speech in Tiflis 
on May 14th, what amounted to an offer to negotiate 
reductions of armed forces in central Europe. For Mr 
Rogers was battling in the Senate that same day against 
Senator Mansfield’s bid to halve the number of American 
troops in Europe. Mr Mansfield’s opponents, both in 
the Administration and outside it, were arguing that a 
unilateral American reduction would mean “ kissing good¬ 
bye ” (in Mr Rogers’s phrase) to the chances of negotia¬ 
ting balanced cuts in the two alliances’ forces in central 
Europe. The Soviet leader’s move seemed to be designed, 
and timed, to strengthen the President’s case against Mr 
Mansfield. Seldom has a Russian initiative given such 
unfeigned pleasure in Washington. 

Mr Brezhnev’s utterance in Tiflis was not a casual 
one. What he said about troop cuts was only a short 
passage in a long speech, but it stuck out like a balloon- 
size thumb. A speech to an audience of Geoigians—who 
loudly applauded Mr Brezhnev’s reference to Stalin 
might seem an odd kind of Caucasian chalk circle from 
which to launch a major international proposal. In fact, 
Mr Brezhnev presented it as a mere replay of what 
he had already suggested on March 30th in his speech 
to the Soviet party congress. But in that speech the 
reference to troop cuts in Europe was not only vague 
but extremely brief, totally lacking in urgency and buried 
well down a long list of other foreign policy statements. 
Subsequent inquiries by western diplomats yielded no 
elucidation. Last week in Tiflis, on the other hand, Mr 
Brezhnev picked out the troop cuts item while leaving 
out other points which usually get at least a ritual mention 
in Soviet policy surveys. And this time the Russians 
followed through. 

When the American ambassador in Moscow took the 
matter up with Mr Gromyko, he apparently found the 
Soviet foreign minister encouragingly flexible, particularly 
about discussing force reductions in central Europe as 
a whole instead of concentrating on “withdrawals of 
foreign forces”—which used to be the only watchword 
for the Russians, their interest in the question being 
limited to getting the Americans back across the Atlantic. 
And when the Canadian prime minister raised the matter 
of troop cuts as soon as he began his visit to Russia 
this week, he found his hosts responsive. At a Kremlin 
lunch for Mr Trudeau on Tuesday Mr Kosygin 
reaffirmed Mr Brezhnev’s offer. 

This is all rather curious. The Nato allies have been 
asking the Russians to talk about reducing forces in 
Europe ever since June, 1968, when their foreign minis¬ 


ters, meeting in Reykjavik, issued a formal offer of nego¬ 
tiations. For nearly three years Mr Brezhnev and 
Mr Kosygin have either ignored or fobbed off this offer. 
When they relaunched in 1969 the hoary and hazy Soviet 
proposal for a “ European security ” conference, the main 
theme in the western allies’ response was that there should 
be talks about matters that genuinely concerned the 
security of Europe ; and force reductions were placed high 
among these. Last June, for the first time, the Russians 
agreed in principle to hold talks about troop cuts. But they 
not only clung to their line that the talks should concern 
merely “the reduction of forces on foreign soil,” and 
refused to confirm or deny whether this meant only 
American troops ; they also insisted that their European 
conference should be held before there were any talks 
about cuts. 

Now the Russians are offering to talk about troop 
cuts without insisting on any link with their European 
conference and, apparently, without limiting the discus¬ 
sion to foreign forces. Their switch has been made in 
circumstances that might puzzle even a Talleyrand. There 
was nothing baffling about their previous position. Why 
should they contemplate balanced reductions when they 
saw a good chance of unilateral western ones ? Senator 
Mansfield, who had originally launched his campaign 
to reduce American manpower in Europe during Mr 
Johnson’s presidency, but. had softpedalled it after 
Russia’s invasion of Czechoslovakia, got going again late 
in 1969. He built it up last year to the point where he 
claimed a Senate majority in support of his draft resolu¬ 
tion, although he did not in the end demand a vote on 
it. His hand was strengthened by the growth of American 
anti -mili tary feeling in general and, more specifically, 
by developments in Europe itself : Canada’s reduction 
of its forces there, Britain’s recent transfer of troops 
from Germany to Northern Ireland, and the west Euro¬ 
pean allies’ visible disinclination to do much to relieve 
America of a burden that was bedevilling its balance 
of payments, contributing to its need to maintain conscrip¬ 
tion, and conspicuously failing to earn it European 
gratitude. With all this grist pouring into the Russians’ 
mill, their reluctance to talk about balanced cuts seemed 
very understandable. 

But Mr Brezhnev’s speech in Tiflis came just three days 
after Mr Mansfield had launched his fiercest attack 
yet. In the wake of the currency crisis that had brought 
many American travellers in Europe the humiliation of 
finding their dollars refused, the Senate majority leader 
had introduced on May 1 ith no mere advisory resolution 
but an amendment to the bill that Congress must pass to 
m aintain conscription. The Mansfield amendment (see 
page was so framed that the 300,000-strong American 
forces in Europe would have to be cut by half at the 
end of 1971. Mr Nixon was already pulling every imagin- 
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able lever to ensure that the Senate would reject this 
amendment—as it duly and decisively did on Wednesday 
—when the good news from Tiflis reached him. He 
naturally made the most of it, while Mr Mansfield had 
to make do without his former line of argument that the 
negotiation of balanced cuts was only a distant pipedream. 

Behind the mystery of Mr Brezhnev’s tactics and 
timing, the question of what Mr Mansfield will now do 
to pursue his campaign, and the prospect of talks on 
troop cuts opening much earlier than had been expected, 
the basic elements in the situation nevertheless remain 
unchanged. Of course it is undesirable that there should 
be large armies in central Europe 26 years after the end¬ 
ing of the last major war there. Of course it is reasonable 
to wonder whether, in a nuclear age, infantry and tanks 
can protect western Europe against an all-out Russian 
attack. In a time of inflation the high cost of military 
manpower, the difficulty of recruiting volunteers and the 
unpopularity of conscription all work together to make 
the west’s free societies less willing to bear the burden. In 
the Soviet system, where the armed services enjoy 
remarkable privileges and their critics are sternly sup¬ 
pressed, these factors may have less force ; but the 
existence of a groundswell of discontent about heavy 
military burdens is suggested by the Soviet leaders’ 
recurrent bids to pose as champions of disarmament. 


Unfortunately, the nuclear balance does not remove 
the need for some balance between conventional forces. 
So long as the Russians maintain laige armies within 
easy reach of the European dividing lines (and a now 
formidable fleet in the Mediterranean), the western allies 
need adequate means of meeting a local threat or 
probing action without unleashing nuclear war. When 
leant on, they must have some way of leaning back. 
The American forces now in Europe are no mere tripwire 
to ensure a united allied response to any Soviet attack. 
They arc a substantial part of the joint conventional 
strength that is needed to withstand Soviet pressures. 

Senator Mansfield’s most cutting argument has been 
that the European allies must not expect America to 
go broke defending them when they could shoulder 
a good deal more of the load themselves, in currency 
if not in manpower. The latest pledge to do more which 
was given last December by those allies, including Britain, 
was hardly an impressive one. The west Europeans must 
recognise that, despite Mr Mansfield’s defeat, Mr Nixon 
remains under pressure to reduce America’s share of the 
defence burden. So they must have the keenest possible 
interest in finding out whether Mr Brezhnev is really 
serious. The cry from the heart of the allies’ foreign 
offices this week sounds like : “ Talleyrand ! thou 

shouldst be living at this hour. Nato hath need of thee.” 



The man least likely 

President Sadat was appointed because it was thought 
he would keep Egypt the way Nasser left it. Hah 


Somebody some day might compose a thesis on stop-gap 
heads of state who turn out the toughest of the lot. Even 
with hindsight there was nothing in President Sadat’s 
long career as Nasser’s loyal lieutenant to suggest that 
he was the man who would take Nasser’s Egypt to bits. 
A somewhat conservative, deeply religious former officer 
of working-class origin, he had held important jobs but 
not key ones. As vice-president he was constitutional heir 
when President Nasser died suddenly seven months ago. 
His appointment promised continuity and collective 
leadership and both promises proved false. The funda¬ 
mental unity of Nasser’s regime had improbably survived 
military catastrophes, economic crises, political swings, 
popular disaffection ; President Sadat has, in a few days, 
blasted it to bits. His former colleagues, now crowding 
Cairo’s prisons, must wonder how they came to under¬ 
estimate his ambition, political agility and ruthlessness. 
His wisdom, and his success, have yet to be established. 

President Sadat fought his battle on two main issues. 
And they contradict one another. The first issue, though 
not the one publicly given, is his effort to work with the 
American ink-achieving a peaceful settlement, or at any 
rate an ittittrim settlement, to the Egyptian-Israeli conflict. 
In this 4 fcg(nas following the line originally set by President 
Nasser%#fcceptance last summer of the American peace 
initfariMtptat it is a fair assumption that he has gone 


substantially farther than Nasser would have done in 
concentrating on direct Egyptian interests, as distinct 
from Arab interests. So far as one can tell he was not 
directly challenged on this policy. There is no evidence, 
at least as yet, that any of his former ministerial colleagues 
were urging the president to rush into another, probably 
disastrous, war with Israel. But they disagreed with his 
tactics. Many of them trusted America’s willingness or 
ability to exert pressure on Israel even less than Sadat 
himself does ; they also feared that the president’s negotia¬ 
tions for reopening the Suez canal could turn into a 
tactical trap which left Israel in occupation of the bulk 
of the Arab land it seized in 1967. 

The president has neither said nor implied that these 
negotiations caused the explosion. He is in too vulnerable 
a position to court the charge that he is pursuing, against 
the advice of his colleagues, a strategy that could be 
interpreted as a sell-out of Arab interests. But Egypt’s 
newspapers have been carrying out a strenuous debate 
about whether the policy of trying to win over the 
Americans was right: al A hr am, edited by the cver- 
influential Mr Heikal, said yes ; al Gomhouria, under 
left-wing influence and with strong connections with the 
Arab Socialist Union, said no. Mr Heikal, after the week 
of melodrama, is riding high ; al Gomhouria’s staff have 
lost, or are about to lose, their jobs. 
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The reason publicly provided by President Sadat is the 
opposition of a number of his ministers and senior officials 
to the proposed federation of Egypt, Syria and Libya. 
And whatever may be said about the federation, it cannot 
be argued its implementation will help the chances 
of a peaceful settlement. Libya’s leaders are vigorous in 
their contempt for Mr Rogers’s initiative ; Syria’s ruling 
Baath party reaffirmed this week its rejection of the 
Security Council resolution of November, 1967. In his 
broadcast to the nation on May 14th, President Sadat 
defended the federation by plunging into tales of antique 
battles ; Egypt and Syria, he said, united their armies to 
throw out the Tartars and the Crusaders. It is arguable 
that the president, by getting rid of men who disagreed 
with the way he was doing things, has won elbow room 
for his negotiations with and through the Americans. But 
he still has to face a deadline in September, when the 
referendum is held on a federation to which he would 
now appear more deeply committed than ever. 

If he survives until September. It might be thought 
that he has just guaranteed his survival ; but, after its 
dismemberment this week, nothing can be safely assumed 
about the future of the Egyptian regime. What began 
with the resignation of half a dozen important ministers 
has continued to dismissals right down the line, reports 
of high treason, imprisonment and forthcoming trials. The 
ruling apparatus built up by President Nasser has been 
split down the middle ; the security and information 
departments have been dismantled and have somehow 
to be rebuilt; the Arab Socialist Union, Egypt’s only 
political party, has been puffed away and may or may 
not be recreated by the free and honest elections promised 
by the president. President Nasser tried to breathe life 
of a sort into the succession of single parties which most 
Egyptians dismissed as rubber-stamp institutions ; the 
ASU central committee, by refusing to rubber-stamp 
President Sadat’s federal proposals, has been extinguished. 


There was more to it than that, even if the treachery 
amounted to less than the coup d’etat at which President 
Sadat hinted in his broadcast. The broadcast, the day 
after the mass resignation of ministers, was masterly ; 
he told his story in simple, direct terms redolent with 
honesty. Summarised, it goes like this. The eight-man 
executive committee of the ASU turned down the plans 
for the three-country federation by five votes to three: 
the five dissenters included Mr Ali Sabri apd Mr Sharawi 
Gomaa, the minister of the interior. The plans were 
then passed, on April 27th, to the 150-man central 
committee but Mr Sabri dominated the proceedings and 
set the members “ clowning.” At a later session the 
central committee passed the federal plans, with amend¬ 
ments ; and Mr Sabri was sacked. Then on Wednesday 
night, May 12 th, the president said, he was brought tape 
recordings that revealed that the ASU central committee 
meeting on April 27th had been rigged ; at the same time 
he was told that the radio station that day had been sur¬ 
rounded by security men with orders to prevent Sadat 
entering. The president then sacked Mr Gomaa. This was 
a step of a totally different order from the sacking of Mr 


Sabri, which most Egyptians received with indifference or 
pleasure. Mr Gomaa, who was minister of the interior and 
head of security, is a man of great influence with a 
considerable following. Any head of security in an author¬ 
itarian regime is unpopular, but there had recently been a 
number of liberalising measures, including the issue of 
exit visas to Egyptians who previously had been unable 
to leave the country. In dismissing Mr Gomaa, President 
Sadat was knocking down one of the strongest pillars of 
the old regime. 

The rest followed. On Thursday night, May 13th, the 
president was presented with the resignations of five 
ministers including General Fawzi, the war minister, and 
Mr Sami Sharaf, the nlinister of presidential affairs, a 
shadowy figure with a finger in every pie. Two minutes 
after the president received these resignations, they were 
announced over Cairo radio to the accompaniment of 
martial music. This, the president assumed, was an 
attempt to deceive the people into believing* that the 
regime, including its president, had collapsed. It may 
indeed have been a bid to pull him down by 
the sheer weight of their collective resignations. 
These men, and others who have since been sacked or 
resigned, had been handpicked by President Nasser to 
rebuild Egypt after its defeat in June, 1967. Their major 
miscalculation was to patronise President Sadat, to believe 
that he was a figurehead. When he showed undeniable 
signs of running things his own way, they believed that 
he could not do without them. For the moment, at any 
rate, they discovered they were wrong. 

The president has not only replaced them but has 
purged their ministries. Men of considerable ability but 
suspect loyalty have been sent flying. Anyone connected, 
however remotely, with the radio announcement and 
martial music on May 13th has lost his job. The 
security apparatus has been turned on its head. The 
president has declared a new era of individual freedom, 
an end to telephone tapping (except when permitted by 
a magistrate), the symbolic* burning of bugging devices 
—including, no doubt, the device the president claims 
was discovered in his own office—and a finish to all the 
other nasty goings-on that preserve the safety of an 
authoritarian regime. It is a lovely thought and the 
Cairene crowds turned out to chant their approval. 

But can it be so ? President Sadat has set out, he 
says, to destroy the old “ centres of power.” His alterna¬ 
tive, for the moment, is to gather all power into his 
own hands. At the best of times it is not easy to be a 
popular ruler of a country that has too many people for 
too little cultivable land. And with the unsolved and 
possibly insoluble problem of Israel’s occupation of Sinai, 
these are far from the best times. Educated Egyptians 
are indeed weary of the clumsy and often heavy-handed 
secret police force that has examined their activities year 
after year. But it could have been worse—as Iraq’s, say, 
is worse—and the fear is that if an isolated President 
Sadat tries to run things on his own it will get worse. 
He has promised liberalisation ; he has also threatened 
to “ mince ” his opponents. Language of that crudity is 
new to Egypt; the hope is that it is language only. 
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Housing: Walker's secret 
hand 


The newly elected Labour councils, 
like almost everybody else, know very 
little of the detailed proposals for the 
reform of housing subsidies which have 
been under secret discussion since Mr 
Peter Walker outlined the main prin¬ 
ciples last November. What they think 
they know they dislike very much. 
Although the Labour government was 
moving towards a similar system, there 
are certain features of the Tory pro¬ 
posals which will arouse especial 
Labour wrath—apart from the outcry 
there was bound to be over any reform 
which removes exchequer support from 
the vast majority of housing authorities. 

The aim of the reform is to give 
subsidies only to those people and those 
places which have special need ; and 
to place council tenants and private 
tenants on an equal footing both as 
regards rent levels and rebates. The 
method at present under discussion is 
this. Exchequer subsidies will be 
withdrawn at the rate of £20 per house 
per year, which means that for nearly 
all areas outside London they will 
disappear within two vears. At the 



Walker: rousing Labour's wrath 


same time, councils will be required 
to raise their rents by stages to the 
equivalent of private “ fair rents ” 
although it will be left to each 
authority to decide just how to define 
these, with reference if necessary to 
an expert local panel which will 
include rent officers. The stages will 
be steep : £26 a year or 50P a 

week. After three years the fair rents 
themselves will be reviewed (as they 
can be in the private sector) so the 
prospect of rising council rents will 
continue indefinitely. 

In consequence, very many authori¬ 
ties in England and Wales will be 
running large suquluses on their 
housing accounts, as opposed to merely 
balancing their books, which is all that 
Scottish authorities are to be asked to 
do at present. True, this will be a 
surplus only on the basis of historical 
costs, ie, a surplus arising because many 
of the houses were built at cheap prices 
long ago. The Economist would say 
that the proper surplus to aim for is 
a surplus over replacement costs, and 
the councils will not be getting that. 
But, from the point of view of cash 
available, it is the surplus over histori¬ 
cal costs that matter. 

Merely to cover costs, without rate 
or exchequer subsidy, the average 
council rent in England and Wales 
would have to be about £160 a year, 
compared with the present average 
subsidised rent of £122. “Fair rents” 
would probably produce figures of over 
£200. Out of these surpluses local 
authorities will be expected to finance 
the new national rebate scheme, not 
only as applied to their own tenants, 
but also for private tenants (who are 
to receive some subsidy for the first 
time). The prospect of richer council 
tenants paying to support poorer 
private tenants is bound to cause a 
major political row. The Opposition 


will certainly press for a centrally 
financed scheme of rebates, at least for 
the private sector, and there are good 
reasonV for preferring this. 

A minority of local authorities, 
notably the London boroughs, will still 
incur costs which, as the result of past 
and present building schemes and/or 
rebates, are too high for them to be 
able to make ends meet. If their costs 
should rise above a certain level per 
house then the idea is for the 
exchequer to meet initially 90 per cent 
and subsequently 75 per cent of this 
deficiency. Even so, the more active 
housing authorities will, it seems, still 
have quite a problem on their hands. 
There is nothing, except a special grant 
towards acquiring expensive slum land, 
specifically to encourage building by 
councils where it is most needed. 

It is supremely important that the 
statutory rebate scheme should be 
generous and easily obtainable. 
Birmingham's poor success so far with 
its own scheme to help private tenants 
— only a quarter of the expected 
number have applied and proved 
eligible—suggests that there is the 
same risk as with rate rebates that the 
most needy remain ignorant. And what 
if a council, having met the national 
rebate level, can afford and would like 
to make it still more generous ? Or will 
there be some national scheme for 
redirecting rent surpluses into housing 
needs elsewhere ? Councils are 
beginning to fear that one consequence 
of charging fair rents will simply be 
a cut in their rate support grant. 

Local elections _ 

All Labour's way 

The tide that swept Labour’s way in 
this month’s local elections was strong, 
unprecedented and nation-wide. The 
overall swing to Labour from last year 
in the provincial towns was 11.5 per 
cent; over the three-year period 1968- 
71 it was 26.1 per cent. This exceeds 
the peak swing to Conservative over 
the five-veair 1963-68 span, and 
brought Labour to its highest level of 

Continued on page 27 





In good hands 


Sasebo's know-how, superb facilities 
and wealth of shipbuilding experience are 
yourguarantee of satisfaction. The many dif¬ 
ferent types of ships produced in Sasebo’s 
shipyards are proof of the company's versa¬ 
tility and creative ability. And looking ahead 
to the needs of the future Sasebo has 
modernized its yards and is enlarging its 
two Repair and Building Docks. On. their 
completion the company will begin the 


construction of a new super-dock to take 
the mega-ton tankers that wiN be the car¬ 
riers of tomorrow. 

Sasebo's engineering techniques also 
extend into the many fields of machinery¬ 
making, industrial plants and steel struc¬ 
tures. Sasebo is ready to work for you... 
building, repairing, jumboizing, and pro¬ 
viding after service for ships of every de¬ 
scription. 


Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

MAD omcil Tokyo, Japan Telex. TK4245 "SSKDOCK" Cable Address- SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
SAMBO SNIPYABDs Nagasaki. Japan Telex. 7462-1? "SASEBODOCK SAS" Cable Address: 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 


OVMSIAS OMICISi □ London Offleos Bishopsgate House. 80 Bishopsgate, London. E C. 2N, 4AU. England Telex: 883888 ’ SASEBODOCK LDN” UK Cable Address. SASEBODOCK 
LONDONEC2 □ Now York OfMeot 11 Broadway. New York. N.Y 10004. U.S.A. Telex: 421675 ’ SASEBO NEWYORK’’ USA Coble Address- SASEBODOCK NEWYORK □ Hon* Kong 
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There’s 


every 


man’s portfolio for the 
investment that’s as safel 
as houses 


You need look no further than the Halifax. 
Halifax investments give consistently good interest 
whilst having the added advantage of being easily 
realisable. 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of The Building Socwtwt Association 


The largest in the World. 



Three New Industrial Sites in the Springburn Area of 
Glasgow will be available for Development in Summer, 


The three sites are about 4, 9 and 20 acres in 
area-and far from just scratching the surface, 
we have left industrialists with a minimum of 
Work to be done for their own individual build¬ 
ing programmes. 

These sites have excellent £ccpss to the north¬ 
ern flank of the city's new inner , ring road 
system, which in turn links With .M the major 
roads and motorways, nd/ of course, to 
Glasgow Airport, the docks, road Haulage and 
rail container depots in the region. 


Soon the city of Glasgow will be the most 
advanced in Britain, and these sites are part of 
its mammoth redevelopment. This is why our 
Springburn development promises unrivalled 
potential. 

And it's why you should make a positive move 
in A our direction. Write today to: 

CITY ESTATES SURVEYOR, 

Glasgow Corporation, 

Fitzpatrick House. 14 Cacfpgan Street, 

Glasgow. C,2. 

Tel: 041-221 9600 Eatn. 2608. 
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IN THE TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 
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f Road surfacing is 
one of Ward's many 
activities. They supply 
all the necessary 
^ materials, too. 


You could go a long 
way with the help 
of Wards! 


Did you know the \ 
Ward Group have 
their own dock - at 
Mostyn in Flintshire?, 








* 

Especially if you got ^ 
them to supply your new 
car fleet. 

Two of the Ward Group 
companies are Chrysler } 
[ dealers! / 


Head Office: 

Thos.W. Ward Ltd., 

Albion Works, Sheffield. 
London Office: 

Chestergate House, 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


OP249A 
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This is what building cost inflation 
can do to a £1,000,000contract. 


Knal price £U08^45. 

18 months construction.., 

Add another £%#20L 


Istyears construction.. 
Add another £137,70%. 


Tendering process takes 3 months, j 
A dd another £32.196., 


Planning stage takes 6 months,./ 
Add £61,5201 


£lj000000 


This saves vast’stretches of time. It 
means faster, more efficient building, 
no carrying charges on the tender, fewer 
construction problems, and the best poss¬ 
ible building at the best possible price. 

The service also uses Wates’ unique 
computerised costing techniques, which 
can put a price on different construction 
methods very fast indeed. 

For a premium, well do a pressur¬ 
ised job which will cut the total contract 
time still further; by cutting carrying 
charges, this will increase your profit- 
and it will also get rental income coming 
in that much sooner. 


Building costs are currently inflating 
at 1 % per month, compound. 

The graph shows what this can do to 
a budget of £lm. during planning and 
construction. 

To offset this fearful increase, there 
are three things you can do. 

You can cut the budget. 

You can buy a package deal. 

Or you can call in the Wates Consul¬ 
tant Contractor Service. Only this way 
will give you the building you realty want, 
with your professional advisers in full 
control throughout. 

The service is based on the principle 
that design and construction should pro¬ 
ceed hand-in-hand, not one after the other. 


Either way, there’ll be no extras. 

If you’re planning a building, you 
should at least talk to us about our Con¬ 
sultant Contractor Service, and find out 
how it can save you money and time. 

Ring Andrew Wates at 01-764 5000, 
or drop him a line at 1260 London Road, 
Norbury, S.W.16., and he’ll gladly 
arrange to tell you the full story, and to 
answer any questions you may nave. 
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The jet age has arrived 
on the short haul routes of the world. 


At last: The first jet aircraft specifically 
designed for the short haul and feeder 
operations of the seventies is here. 
Punctually on April 5, the daylong sched¬ 
uled for this occasion the VFW614 was 
rolled out at Bremen. 

The next steps will be: ground testing, 
calibration and ground checking of air¬ 
craft systems, engine runs, vibration 
tests, taxiing tests, acceleration and 
brake trials The first flight is scheduled 
for July of this year. 

That this date is realistic was confirmed 
at the roll-out. The VFW614 was not 
merely towed out of the hangar. To prove 
that all its systems function properly, the 
APU and main engines were started. And 
then the VFW614 taxied under its own 
power. 

The transfer of the aircraft from the con¬ 
struction to the ground testing phase 
takes this ambitious project of the Ger¬ 
man aviation industry one step closer to 
its completion. 


According to conservative estimates in 
the next ten years alone there will be a 
demand for some 1,300 fast and econo¬ 
mical aircraft to be used on short, low 
density routes. And the VFW614 is the 
first jet aircraft designed for this market, 
as is proved by its specifications: 


VFW614 - the first jetliner specially developed 
for short-haul transport. Forty seats Break-even 
with 14-20 passengers Take-off and landing run 
less than 4.000 feet - therefore suitable for more 
than three quarters of all civil airports. High block 
speeds attained through high cruise speeds 
(460 mph) and good climb performance (to 
21,000 ft cruise altitude in only 11 minutes) One 
example: Over 125 miles stage, up to 20 minutes 
(60 °/o) gain in time over some turboprops. Cost- 
effective over flights from 100 miles upwards. 
Power: 2 Rolls-Royce/SNECMA M 45 H engines. 
26 options have already been placed by Bavaria 
Fluggesellschaft W-Germany, Cimber Air Den- 
mask, Filipinas Orient Airways. General Air W- 
Germany, Sterling Airways Denmark, Transposes 
Aereas de Buenos Aires (TABA) and Yemen 
Airlines. 


In addition we can offer a product sup¬ 
port program that normally only the big¬ 


gest manufacturers can offer to the big¬ 
gest airlines For example, we supply 
you with comprehensive operational 
support and also work out an individual 
maintenance program for each VFW 614 
you use, which, of course, also includes 
the training of crews, the training of tech¬ 
nical ground personnel and the free ser¬ 
vices of technical representatives for up 
to one year as well as the fast and com¬ 
plete supply of spare parts and manuals. 
So you see, it is not only our aircraft that 
has been designed to launch the jet age 
on ultra distance routes. 


l/klVG14 

VFW-Fokkar, Bremtn.W.-Germany 

at the Le Bourget Air Show 
in hall A, stand number 41. 
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Continued from page 18 

support since November, 190 when, 
in the afterglow of its genen election 
triumph, Labour achieved its best 
results ever. In -many cities,ncluding 
Glasgow, Liverpool and Nmc'hester, 
Labour broke into wards 'had not 
been able to win even in 45. Boun¬ 
dary changes and popular move¬ 
ments make a precise comprison over 
26 years problematical, so is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain whether *abour has 
established an all-time pik level of 
support. In the middle-oss suburbs 
of London it is still someway below 
the 1945 level, but in iner London 
and most provincial cits this year 
was more or less Laboi’s best per¬ 
formance ever. If the xal election 
swing to Labour is repated in the 
current parliamentary by-elections 
(and Gallup in Thisday’s Daily 
Telegraph gives Labouia 12 per cent 
lead) the lories could Ice Bromsgrove, 
where they had a io,oo majority last 
June. 

In London, Labour 00 k five of the 
six marginal borougfc, and would 
have taken the sixth, Infield, had the 
scats won there re Acted the votes 
cast more accurately The Conserva¬ 
tives lost their overal majority in two 
more boroughs, Harow and Sutton, 
which ought to hae been safe for 
them. In the provines, Labour took 
every town they cotfd up to a swing 
of 14 per cent on last year except 


Newcastle-on-Tyne : there ward boun¬ 
dary changes seem to have unduly 
benefited the ruling Conservatives. The 
Conservatives lost overall majorities in 
three towns whidh had been thought 
secure for them—Basildon (where 
Labour took two seats in Wickford 
ward on a staggering swing of 25.8 
per cent since last year), Havant- 
Waterloo (as a result of a Ratepayer 
upsurge), and Salford (a Labour gain 
in Kersal on a 22.3 per cent swing). 

There were several wards which 
Labour had not thought it worth con¬ 
testing last year which were swept 
into Labour hands and probably some 
which Labour, unaware of its strength 
this year, let go by default. In the 
double-seat ward of East Central High 
Wycombe, the sole Labour candidate 
topped the poll ; in the light of his 
defeat by 1,522 to 696 last year the 
local Labour party had not nominated 
a second candidate. In the Mixenden 
ward of Halifax, the unthinking swing 
even produced a Labour gain for a 
candidate who had vanished from the 
town, leaving both wife and job, the 
week before. 

The swing was to Labour, not 
simply against the Tory Government. 
Although the Liberals made some 
striking progress on Merseyside, there 
was a net national decline in the 
Liberal vote. Plaid Cymru followed the 
Scottish Nationalists into oblivion. 
Furthermore, the swing reflected new¬ 
found enthusiasm for voting Labour 


Votes in London borough elections 1971 




Votes Cast 

1971 

(%) 

Swing to Labour 


Con 

Lab 

Lib 

Others 

1964-71 

1968-71 

1970-71 

Barking 

11.5 

82.2 

0.9 

5.4 

- 2.6 

26.6 

t 

Barnet 

49.4 

37.8 

11.6 

1.2 

4.1 

22.1 

14.8 

Bexley 

43.5 

52.9 

3.2 

• 0.4 

- 1.4 

24.6 

14.4 

Brent 

39.6 

56.8 

2.7 

0.9 

7.6 

29.5 

13.7 

Bromley 

50.3 

30.7 

19.5 

0.1 

3.6 

18.6 

12.6 

Camden 

37.5 

60.0 

1.6 

0.9 

6.0 

20.3 

9.7 

Croydon 

b 52.8 

40.8 

6.1 

0.3 

3.5 

26.0 

17.6 

Ealing 

42.1 

52.0 

1.9 

4.0 

3.2 

25.2 

10.4 

Enfield 

46.5 

46.9 

6.1 

0.5 

1.4 

23.8 

14.2 

Greenwich 

29.8 

68.9 

0.4 

0.9 

5.9 

25.5 

11.7 

Hackney 

21.0 

77.9 

— 

0.1 

6.4 

25.0 

7.2 

Hammersmith 

36.6 

61.6 

1.7 

0.1 

- 1.9 

22.7 

6.2 

Haringey 

38.5 

58.7 

1.7 

1.2 

4.3 

26.9 

11.7 

Harrow 

45.7 

40.6 

11.2 

2.5 

7.3 

24.7 

17.2 

Havering 

32.7 

48.1 

1.3 

17.9 

5.0 

30.2 

15.5 

Hillingdon 

47.7 

49.5 

2.5 

0.3 

- 0.8 

23.5 

12.6 

Hounslow 

39.5 

58.4 

1.0 

1.1 

2.7 

20.0 

t 

Islington 

26.9 

71.2 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

30.2 

8.3 

Kensington & G 

55.1 

36.0 

4.9 

4.0 

7.4 

21.6 

13.0 

Kingston 

54.0 

39.7 

6.2 

0.1 

3.9 

20.4 

15.7 

Lambeth 

37.8 

60.2 

1.3 

0.7 

6.1 

28.9 

11.6 

Lewisham 

33.9 

63.2 

1.8 

1.1 

5.3 

28.4 

11.9 

Merton 

b 48.1 

48.5 

3.3 

0.2 

2.3 

21.4 

12.8 

Newham 

7.0 

65.8 

2.6 

24.6 

t 

t 

t 

Redbridge 

47.6 

41.3 

6.9 

42 

7.8 

27.0 

17.3 

Richmond 

45.0 

37.9 

15.4 

1.7 

6.7 

21.5 

17.1 

Southwark 

23.2 

76.2 

— 

0.6 

4.0 

30.8 

9.3 

Sutton 

43.1 

42.4 

3.9 

10.6 

6.4 

25.1 

18.5 

T. Hamlets 

5j6 

89.7 

0.8 

4.0 

t 

t 

t 

Waltham F. 

34.8 

55.7 

1.7 

7.8 

1.2 

26.1 

13.5 

Wandsworth 

38.2 

60.4 

0.7 

0.7 

3.0 

24.0 

8.7 

Westminster 

49.9 

46.4 

2.7 

1.0 

7.4 

22.2 

13.5 


rather than apathy in Tory ranks. 
Normally ballot-weariness brings 
reduced turnout in the local elections 
immediately following a general elec¬ 
tion ; this time the vote was up in 
most towns. Basildon, which had the 
highest swing to Labour since last 
year, had the highest turnout since the 
war. The total votes cast in all com¬ 
parable wards in the provincial towns 
in the table on page 28 shows that the 
total Labour vote was up rather than 
the total Tory vote was down. 



1968 

% 

1971 

% 

Con 

2.075.661 

64.9 

1,521,087 

38.8 

Lab 

1.120,413 

35.1 

2,398,700 

61.2 


1970 

% 

1971 

% 

Con 

1,972,848 

51.1 

1,640,329 

39.6 

Lab 

1 , 888,200 

48.9 

2,501,347 

60.4 

The 

swing 

since 

last year 

was 


remarkably even: the average in 
cities and in smaller towns came out at 
almost precisely the same. It was rather 
lower in Scotland ( 6 . 6 %), which may 
reflect the fact that Scotland voted nine 
days earlier, and highest in the towns 
on Merseyside ( 15 . 2 %). Although most 
of the towns that Labour took were in 
the north, Labour's gains in votes were 
just as large in the Midlands and the 
south. The higher London borough 
swings since the 1970 GLC elections 
simply reflect the fact that opinion had 
already moved to Labour between 
April and May, 1970 . 

In London, local government below 
the GLC level is now more firmly in 
Labour hands than ever before. But 
the provincial town halls remain 
mainly Tory. Of the 61 biggest (listed 
on the left-hand side of page 28 ) 
Labour now has 16 to the Tories' 41 . 
Fifty-one of these are English bo¬ 
roughs : there the score is Labour 10 
to Conservative 39 . In these boroughs 
the aldermanic system (which does not 
operate in urban districts or Scottish 
burghs) is keeping the Tories in power 
(eg, Sunderland with 39 Labour 
councillors to 25 Conservative council¬ 
lors, but all 22 aldermen Conserva¬ 
tive). The stream of councillors elected 
in 1969 (when Mr Wilson was only a 
little less unpopular than he was in 
1968 ) will be out next year, and even 
a Conservative monopoly of aldermen 
cannot stop boroughs such as Salford 
or Sunderland going Labour then. In 
1973 , if Mr Walker permits an elec¬ 
tion for the present authorities, aider- 
men retire and Labour is going to 
sweep all before it. On present 
showing, only four of the 61 (Bourne¬ 
mouth, Poole, Solihull and Torbay) 
would still be Tory after 1973 , and 
Labour would have taken 53 —includ¬ 
ing, incredibly, Brighton. 
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Votes in local elections 1971. 


Votes Cast 1971 (%) Swing to Labour 



Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

1968-71 

1970 - 7 * 

Aberdeen 

15.2 

54-2 

2.3 

28.3 

t 

t 

Basildon 

28.5 

578 

0-9 

12.8 

35-4 

19-3 

Birkenhead 

35-0 

48.3 

* 5-3 

1.4 

28.5 

14.6 

Birmingham 

38.5 

583 

4-2 

1.0 

30*8 

10.8 

Blackburn 

33-8 

48.8 

7-3 

10.1 

22.6 

8-3 

Blackpool 

49-9 

335 

91 

7-5 

22.0 

14.0 

Bolton 

45 * 

549 

— 

— 

26.3 

8.6 

Bournemouth 

56.4 

28.9 

6.6 

8.1 

t 

t 

Bradford 

38.2 

5*-8 

1*7 

10.5 

26.7 


Brighton 

48-9 

50.2 

1.0 

1.9 

25-3 

12.8 

Bristol 

a 38.1 

57 4 

2.3 

2.2 

27.6 

13.8 

Cambridge 

41-3 

540 

45 

0.2 

23*6 

12.9 

Cardiff 

40.0 

493 

3-2 

75 

25 *i 

1 a.6 

Coventry 

38.6 

83.1 

— 

03 

23.1 

11.2 

Derby 

40.8 

54-9 

4.1 

0.2 

26.2 

13-3 

Dudley 

38.0 

62.0 


— 

25-5 

12.7 

Dundee 

b 37-5 

57‘7 

— 

4.8 

19.0 

6.2 

Edinburgh 

16.8 

43-9 

7.6 

3 i -7 

12.2 

5-6 

Gateshead 

a 33>8 

66.1 

— 

0.1 

22.1 

10.8 

Glasgow 

b 33-2 

550 

0.8 

I l.l 

191 

7-2 

Havant & W. 

34-4 

255 

8.1 

32.0 

t 

t 

Huddersfield 

35-4 

44-5 

14.6 

5.5 

t 

T 

Hull 

27 7 

72.3 

— 

— 

36-7 

5-3 

Ipswich 

45-2 

54-8 

— 

— 

30.5 

18.0 

Leeds 

38.5 

58.8 

6.0 

0.7 

30.4 

* 3-5 

Leicester 

39 3 

578 

2.3 

0.6 

33-3 

14.0 

Liverpool 

b 32.8 

53-8 

* 2.5 

0.9 

33.5 

15-9 

Luton 

38.5 

559 

4.5 

1.0 

28.0 

10.4 

Manchester 

38.4 

58.5 

3.4 

*•7 

28.1 

12.0 

Newcastle 

38.5 

58.9 

3.6 

1.0 

27.2 

10.7 

Newport 

33-8 

61.3 

3-2 

'•7 

19-6 

7.6 

Northampton 

42.1 

56.5 

0.9 

0.5 

27-3 

14.0 

Norwich 

32.9 

63.2 

3-4 

0.5 

27.2 

97 

Nottingham 

36.1 

59 0 

2.0 

2.9 

29-5 

10.9 

Oldham 

38.6 

60.9 

2.2 

o .3 

28.8 

19.4 

Oxford 

40.1 

5 i -7 

1-1 

0.5 

23-9 

6.4 

Plymouth 

483 

53 * 

0.6 

— 

20.6 

8.8 

Poole 

16.4 

43 - 5 

294 

10.7 

t 

t 

Portsmouth 

43 -4 

47 -i 

7.0 

2-5 

26.4 

14.0 

Preston 

38.9 

62.6 


0.5 

27.1 

6.3 

Reading 

38.9 

50.3 

12.8 

— 

27.0 

9-4 

St Helens 

12.6 

68.2 

19.2 

— 

t 

t 

Salford 

33 -t 

84-3 

2.6 

— 

29.1 

15-5 

Sheffield 

32.8 

61.7 

4.1 

1.4 

26.6 

10.6 

Solihull 

b 59-7 

3 i.1 

9-2 


t 

t 

South Shields 

a 36.4 

83-8 

— 

— 

30-8 

11.2 

Southampton 

39 4 

55 * 

3.4 

2.1 

» 3-5 

i *-9 

Southend 

45-2 

33-6 

16.3 

4-9 

18.4 

10.8 

Stockport 

390 

58.7 

2.6 

1.7 

t 

12.1 

Stoke 

b 26.1 

73-3 

— 

0.6 

30-2 

■ 6.8 

Sunderland 

39 - 1 

52.3 

— 

8.6 

t 

t 

Swansea 

256 

55*7 

— 

.8.7 

t 

t 

Teesside 

b 35 -* 

84-9 

— 

— 

26.6 

14.I 

Thurrock 

23-7 

66.6 

1.6 

8.1 

29-5 

12.2 

Torbay 

45-2 

31.8 

133 

9-7 

t 

t 

Wallasey 

37-6 

42.8 

19.6 

— 

23-9 

10.6 

Walsall 

b 38.8 

57-3 

■■ 

59 

* 24.0 

* 3-5 

Warley 

34 -B 

65.1 

— 

0. i 

34-3 

17.6 

West Bromwich 

29-3 

66.7 

— 

4.0 

38.7 

* 5-7 

Wolverhampton 

39-0 

52.6 

5 -i 

33 

31-4 

15-4 

York 

40.6 

57-9 

1.2 

0.3 

t 

11.0 


Votes Cast 1971 (%) Swing to Labour 



Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Others 

1968-71 

1970-71 

Aldridge-B. 

26.4 

39-6 ■ 

4-7 

29-3 

t 

t 

Barrow 

37-9 

80.3 


1.8 

19.0 

6.4 

Bath 

41.0 

37-3 1 

12.1 

9-6 

15-2 

9.2 

Bedford 

41-9 

54-5 

2.6 

1.0 

27.5 

16.0 

Bootle 

25-2 

71* 

, — 

37 

34.3 

16.3 

Brentwood 

52.6 

42.3 

— 

5 * 

30.2 

13.0 

Burnley 

28.8 

60.5 

•• 99 

0.8 

21.5 

8.7 

Burton 

557 

61.6 


2-7 

28.7 

11.6 

Bury 

40.7 

59-1 

— 

0.2 

17.5 

12.7 

Carlisle 

39-9 

58.8 

— 

*•3 

16.1 

10.4 

Chatham 

42.1 

57-9 

• — 

— 

24.9 

11.7 

Cheadle fit G. 

39-5 

12.8 

297 

18.0 

t 

t 

Chelmsford 

45-7 

53-7 


0.6 

27.6 

10.3 

Cheltenham 

52.5 

395 

8.0 

— 

t 

131 

Chester 

43-8 

51-9 

39 

0.4 

21.4 

93 

Chigwell 

51-4 

46.6 

2.0 


26.6 

10.2 

Coatbridge 

b 36.0 

57-4 

— 

6.6 

9.3 

15.6 

Colchester 

43-2 

54-1 

2.7 

— 

Si-* 

11.9 

Crawley 

32.3 

62.1 

4.8 

0.8 

27.6 

9.1 

Crewe 

a 33-7 

84-3 

— 

2.0 

22.3 

5*i 

Dewsbury 

32.5 

61.5 

6.0 

— 

t 

6.2 

Doncaster 

39-4 

57-8 

1.8 

1.2 

22.3 

9.8 

Dunfermline 

b 38.2 

42.2 

5.8 

*3.8 

13.9 

1.0 

Eastbourne 

45-8 

30.8 

234 


15.4 

t 

Ellesmere Port 

30.1 

59* 


10.8 

24.2 

16.3 

Exeter 

41-9 

37-7 

20.4 

— 

20.8 

7.4 

Gillingham 

50-2 

45-8 

— 

4-2 

18.7 

14.4 

Gloucester 

38.9 

53-8 

6.8 

o -5 

25-3 

10.8 

Gosport 

39-8 

46.6 

— 

*3.6 

16.6 

12.8 

Gravesend 

38.3 

581 

4.4 

1.2 

29.5 

*4-4 

Greenock 

— 

5*-5 

43-i 

5-4 


t 

Guildford 

43-0 

40.2 

16.8 

— 

15.8 

T 2 

Haltemprice 

29-4 

15-5 

— 

55 * 

t 

t 

11.6 

Harlow 

25.0 

74-7 

— 

0.3 

26.6 

Herncl Hempstead 33.6 

83-9 

— 

0-5 

« 7-4 

12.2 

High Wycombe 

38.1 

52.9 

9-o 

— 

26.4 

10.2 

Huy ton 

29.1 

70.4 

— 

0-5 

34.7 

16.9 

Keighley 

42-7 

57-3 

— 

— 

3«-7 

*37 

Kirkby 

2.8 

7 r -4 

20./ 

57 

t 

t 

Lincoln 

38.9 

63.1 

— 

— 

25.3 

9*3 

Lowestoft 

37-7 

58.7 

3.6 

... 

t 

*15 

Maidstone 

38.5 

33-3 

30.1 

0.1 

26.3 

10.7 

Mansfield 

32.1 

66.,0 

— 

*•9 

t 

9-i 

Middleton 

38.6 

58-8 

3-9 

. 0.9 

28.7 

12.3 

Motherwell fit W. 

b 27.9 

58.2 

... 

*39 

t 

t 

Nuneaton 

32.6 

63-3 

4.1 


23.9 

12.9 

Paisley 

b 40.4 

58-8 

— 

2.8 

4.3 

2.3 

Peterborough 

39-0 

61.0 

— 

.... 

26.3 

* 4*2 

Rochdale 

22.7 

48.3 

28.8 

0.2 

t 

f 

Rochester 

35-1 

48.6 

— 

16.3 

25.2 

11.8 

Rugby 

30.4 

5i-5 

9-9 

3.2 

28.3 

11.2 

St Albans 

43-4 

37-5 

18.9 

0.2 

18.3 

11.4 

Sale 

45-8 

279 

25.0 

*3 

t 

t 

Sjough 

38.3 

55-6 

7-3 

09 

3{4 

1 2*4 

Southport 

51-2 

15.2 

33-3 

o .3 

t 

t 

Stafford 

a 39-7 

51.9 

4.6 

3.8 

27.0 

8.8 

Staines 

41.J 

49-8 

92 

— 

26.3 

13-0 

Stevenage 

24.1 

75-2 

— 

0.7 

35-0 

14.8 

Stretford 

39-1 

60.7 

— 

0.2 

27.4 

12.3 

Swindon 

30.4 

62.2 

59 

*•5 

31.3 

> 4-4 

Wakefield 

37-4 

59-7 

2.9 

— 

17.1 

6.9 

Warrington 

27.6 

89-7 

1.8 

0.9 

30.3 

13-9 

Watford 

39-4 

53-9 

6.3 

°-4 

20.2 

10.2 

Worcester 

43-8 

48.6 

— 

7.6 

253 

12.2 


The left hand of this page lists all urban 
authorities with a population of more than 
1 no,non ; the right hand side lists all those 
between 50,000 and 109,000 in which every 
seat was contested this year. In authdritics 
marked a the Conservative column refers 
to a local anti-socialist party; in those 
marked h votes cast for Conservative- 
backed Progressives or Independents (or 
the Liverpool Protestant party) are in¬ 
cluded with the Conservatives. 

Italicised figures in the first three col¬ 


umns indicate that the party concerned 
had a contested candidate in every ward. 
The fourth column shows the votes cast for 
all other groups and for independents. The 
only groups to poll over 10% anywhere 
were Ratepayers and Resident groups in 
Aldridge-Brownhills (13.7), Basildon (11.8), 
Ghcadle (18.0), Havant (24.5), Havering 
(17.6), Newham (24.1), Poole (10.7), Sutton 
(10.5) and Swansea (11.2) former Conserva¬ 
tive-supported Progressives in Aberdeen 
(22.4) and Edinburgh (26.8) and the anti¬ 


immigration campaign in Bradford (10.1). 

The last two columns show the swing 
to Labour since the 1968 and 1970 muni¬ 
cipal elections. Swing is calculated on the 
votes cast for the two main parties in wards 
fought by both parties in both years. A 
dagger (f) indicates non-comparability. 

In the London boroughs table, the swing 
is given from the 1964 and 1968 municipal 
elections and, where all wards were fought 
by both parties this year, from the 1970 
OLC elections. 
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never bite off more than we can chew 


When we carry throuh big projects - from start 
to finish - li^ power stations, housing 
developments, motorays, dams and factories / 
it can be the littlthings that hold you up. 
But the resourcesf Tarmac are such that 
we frequently provide eerything we need from . x 
within the Grap. So we keep moving. ■ 

In fact, our contribiion to many contracts 
starts at rock boom. We manufacture 



rock drilling equipment, not only for use on our 
x own projects and in our own quarries but also 
\ for export around the world. From there 
up we can provide anything from bitumen for 
roads and roofs, to the design and construction 
of a complete food processing plant. 


And the stainless steel for 
the serving dish? We can supply that too. 


JtTannae 

THE MEANS AND THE END 
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GUARDIAN 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


From Lt.-Col. C. P. Dawnay's Review 


Many of the troubles in the insurance world in recent 
years have arisen from inflation. 1970 saw no relaxation, 
but I consider that because of the results which have 
been produced by the composite insurance companies 
for some years it has been more readily accepted by the 
public that a full inflationary factor must be included in 
our rating. I think it is now realised that the security and 
stability which is provided by the large insurance 
companies has to be paid for. 

I should add that insurance is an extremely competitive 
business. While we have found it necessary to increase 
our rates in many classes we still quote very competitive 
terms for the cover we provide and our world-wide 
service. 


1970 Results 

The principal items in the accounts are 

£'000 

Premiums written: 

Fire and Accident. ... 173,749 

Marine and Aviation . 25,854 

199^603 

I nvestment I ncome. 15,177 

Less: Interest payable . 2,212 

12,965 

Transfers to Profit and Loss Account 

Fire and Accident. —2,075 

Marine and Aviation . 700 

Life and Capital Redemption . 1,845 

13,435 

Less: Pensions, Minority interests etc. ... 2,541 

Profit before taxation. 10,894 

Less: Taxation .... 2,115 

Profit after taxation. 8,779 


it r — 

Your Directors have recommended an increase in 
dividend and I draw to your attention the improvement 
in the shareholders' income since the date of the merger. 


Life 

I am pleased to be able to report that there was a 
substantial increase in the total new life business 
written by the Group. 


Net New Business 

1970 

1969 


£'000 

£'000 

Sums Assured. 

674,405 

560,808 

Annual premiums 

8,753 

8,859 

Single premiums 

8,775 

11,119 

Annuities per annum 

7,110 

8,449 


Controlled Growth 

The emphasis we have placed on our operations in 1970 
was the integration, particularly in the U.K., of all our 
interests, the planned growth of our underwriting, the 
increasing of rates to economic levels and the tightening 
of underwriting control. 

In this country we now operate from one fully integrated 
Head Office and have reduced our operations to eight 
Regions and fifty-four Branches. This has enabled us to 
sell or let at high rentals a number of premises round the 
country. All these changes have shown worthwhile 
economies. 

Our most important achievement last year was that we 
grew at a predicted rate and were still able to bring down 
the Fire and Accident expense ratio by almost 1.5%. 

The business of insurance has been changing slowly 
oyer the years but more dramatically in recent times, and 
With the difficulty of making underwriting profits the 
necessity for the expert use of our funds has increased 
and will continue to increase. 

We attach a high priority to the recruitment and training 
of future levels of Managers and I am confident that our 
plans for the future are laid on a firm foundation. 

The response by the staff to the challenge of the past 
year has been most heartening to me and my colleagues 
on the board and has been much valued; it augurs well 
for the success and profitability of the Group in future 
years. 
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Teachers _ 

The waiting game 

The Government is reaping the reward 
for playing the teachers’ pay dispute 
cool. The National Union of Teachers, 
which dominates the teachers’ panel on 
the Burnham committee, has reluctantly 
decided to go to arbitration. The Burn¬ 
ham negotiations broke down finally on 
March 5 th, and the employers asked 
for arbitration, the next stage laid down 
by statute. The teachers dislike arbitra¬ 
tion, and demanded assurances that the 
chairman of the requisite three-man 
panel, who is appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment, would be strictly impartial— 
meaning that he would not take any 
notice of the Government’s pay policy. 
Mr Robert Carr did not see them until 
last Monday, and gave them no 
promises except to say that the terms 
of reference for the arbitration panel 
were up to the Burnham committee 
and the Government would not inter¬ 
fere with them. 

The teachers will now do their best 
to win back a point or two in the full 
Burnham meeting set for May 24 th. 
The local authorities’ best offer, of 
q .7 per cent, withdrawn after the dead¬ 
lock, can be construed as one of up 
to 15 per cent once the structural 
changes inherent in it have worked 
themselves out over the next few years. 
The NUT wants that sort of rise in 
the basic rate now and so is likely to 
demand that the terms of reference 
exclude consideration of structure 
changes—which the union anyway 
opposes. All the same, the new pay 
scales could have been in effect by now 
if the teachers had not refused both the 
offer and arbitration ; further delay 
is not likely to be wholly popular. 

Museums _ 

Paying for the past 

When the Government announced last 
autumn that it intended to earn an 
extra £1 million a year by charging 
for entrance to national museums and 
galleries, it was met by a sizeable storm 
of bipartisan opposition. Much of this, 
to the embarrassment of Lord Eccles, 
the minister for the arts and a former 
chairman of the trustees of the British 
Museum, came from within the 
museums themselves. However, he has 
held his ground and in the white paper 
announcing the charges he sugars the 
pill with promises of increased expen¬ 
diture on buildings for national 
museums and a long overdue review 
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5p for kids , 20p for tourists 


of the needs of provincial museums. 

If one accepts the principle—as Lord 
Eccles vehemently does—that people 
should pay for such pleasures, then 
the charges seem well thought out and 
simple. Children are to pay 5 p all year 
round ; adults lop rising to 2 op in 
July and August—tourist months 
which account for 26 per cent of 
annual museum attendance. Regular 
visitors can get a yearly season ticket 
for £ 1 . It is a pity, however, that Lord 
Eccles did not include old age pension¬ 
ers among the organised education 
parties, library readers, scholars and 
students who will be exempted. He 
argued that it would be administratively 
difficult, but pensioners show their pen¬ 
sion books at cinemas and bingo clubs 
to get reduced rates—so why not at 
museums ? 

The building programme is foxing 
museum directors because it gives 
scarcely any dates. But it contains little 
that is new. Most of the projects on 
which the Government intends to 
<( authorise starts ” are anyway already 
in the twelve-year building programme 
begun in 1964 with £ 4.5 million and 
increased in 1968 to £9 million. Some, 
including the Bulinga Street extension 
of the Tate Gallery and the amenities 
block of the British Museum, have 
already been given the go-ahead. 
Others, such as the adaptation of the 
British Museum’s ethnographical gal¬ 
leries, are just part of a continuing 
programme of improvements that need 
not be singled out. The new money 
which, over the next five years, will 
lie about £ 3.5 million more than the 
1968 projections, should at least help 
to complete the schemes less slowly. 

With the provincial galleries Lord 
Eccles is on a sticky wicket. Not being 


national museums they are not under 
his jurisdiction. It is generally agreed 
that most of them are in a bad con¬ 
dition ; but his complaint that we 
know little about them is a direct 
criticism of the standing commission 
on museums and galleries, which should 
have all the information on hand. 
Certainly, a better administrative 
structure for museums is needed ; per¬ 
haps with 12 designated large museums 
acting like teaching hospitals to the 
smaller ones around—as the Museums 
Association has suggested. More public 
debate might shame lax councils into 
giving more money to the local 
museums, but, if so, where would they 
find the money ? At present 51 out of 
400 local museums charge for entry : 
Lord Eccles would plainly like the rest 
to follow their lead. 

Population _ 

Somebody do 
something _ 

There are those who suppose that the 
sole purpose served by the existence 
of Commons select committees is the 
education of MPs. It is certainly hard 
to find any other justification for the 
hours that a subcommittee of the 
science and technology select commit¬ 
tee has spent studying population, if 
one is to judge by the report that it 
published -this week. 

A decade ago, it was supposed that 
the population of the United Kingdom 
would lx: 67.5 million by the year 
2000 . As the birthrate rose throughout 
the early 1960 s, this was steadily 
revised upwards to 74.7 million. Then 
the birthrate began to fall. The latest 
prediction is for 8 million fewer 
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Neave : published end surprised 


people : to be precise, for 66 . i million. 
The predictions have become not more 
alarming, but less. The very latest 
figures do show at last some indication 
of the long-predicted upturn in the 
birthrate. But by simply taking the 
trouble to inform themselves of figures 
published by the registrar-general, Mr 
Airey Neave and his committee can 
hardly be said to have uncovered a 
hitherto unknown national danger. 

To be fair, the committee did not 
content itself with the proclamation of 
readily available information. It did 
have a recommendation to make—for 
the creation of a special office con¬ 
cerned with population trends to advise 
the Government on population policy. 
Not that the committee had any policy 
to suggest itself, though, beyond the 
non-committal belief that this office 
should “ publicise the effects of popula¬ 
tion levels and their consequences, the 
role of family limitation and socially 
responsible parenthood.” The com¬ 
mittee merely found departments 
“ complacent” and urged the Govern 
ment to act to prevent the con¬ 
sequences of population growth 
becoming “intolerable.” It appeared 
to be content with the publicity 
attendant on any figures, however old- 
hat, showing that the population of 
this country could increase by 20 per 
cent in the next 30 years, or by 50 per 
cent in 60 years, without making a 
single concrete suggestion as to what 
could be done to cater for or contain 
this growth. Not a mention, for 
example, from the (all-male) com¬ 
mittee of the two-thirds of local health 
authorities Who still do not make use 
of their powers under the 1967 act to 
provide a full family planning service. 
Such unfamiliar modesty may be 
becoming in individual MPs ; but it 
doesn't say very much for select com¬ 
mittees. 


BRITAIN 

Health service _ 

Starting treatment 

Small wonder that, in a survey carried 
Out during the run-up to the Maud 
Commission’s report on local govern¬ 
ment, the social service for which 
fewest people were able to name the 
responsible authority correctly was 
health. Plans for uniting the separately 
administered family practitioner, local 
health authority and hospital services 
were set out in a green paper twice 
during the last government. A parallel 
piece of unification, of the local 
authority personal social services, actu¬ 
ally reached the statute book ; for 
health, too, to be restructured in time 
for the operation of local government 
reform in 1974, the Tories obviously 
had to build on Labour's foundations 
as quickly as possible. This week Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Social Services, laid the first brick. 

In case yet another green paper 
might have looked a little silly, Sir 
Keith's plan has been enshrined in a 
“ consultative document.” Those con¬ 
sulted are expected to have their say 
'by the end of July, after which a 
white paper will at last appear. In fact, 
•this plan—for health authorities whose 
areas will match the new local 
authority areas, responsible to central 
and not local government—is essentially 
the same as Mr Richard Grossman's. 

The first difference comes in the 
strength of the regional organisation. 
In Mr Grossman's green paper the 
status of the regional councils was left 
a bit vague ; they have now been 
displaced by a scheme for 15 regional 
authorities to which overall respon¬ 
sibility is to be delegated by the 
department, which Sir Keith did not 
apparently believe could efficiently 
supervise more than 80 area authorities. 
They in turn will delegate to the area 
authorities, whose territories are the 
size of the new counties. 

The second difference comes in Sir 
Keith's emphasis on management 
rather than participation. Instead of 
the local authority, professions and 
health department each appointing 
one-third of the membership of the 
area health authority, the regional 
health authority and local authority 
are to appoint a smaller managerial 
authority. (A university hospital will 
be able to appoint one or two members.) 
As a sop to participatory enthusiasm,, 
local community health councils are 
to be set up ; it is to be hoped that 
they will be rather more effective than 
the consumer committees appendaged 
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to other nationalised industries. No 
decision has yet been made on whether 
or not there will be an ombudsman 
for the National Health Service, which 
is excluded from the Parliamentary 
Commissioner's field of action. Sir 
Keith’s approach leads him to lay 
emphasis on a new breed of health 
managers ; among these the new com¬ 
munity physician will be vital, and 
should have the same status as local 
authorities' new social work directors. 
Fortunately, this kind of doctor, used 
to working in with the health services 
of the local authorities, has 'been 
breeding naturally in some areas of the 
country already. 

Scottish Conservatives _ 

Market minded 

Apart from providing the platform 
from which Mr Davies let fall his con¬ 
troversial thoughts on car tariffs (see 
page 78 ), last week’s annual conference 
at Aberdeen of the Scottish Conserva¬ 
tives acted as a useful test-run of party 
opinion about the common market. 
As such, the vote of roughly eight to 
one in favour of a resolution reaffirm¬ 
ing support for entry and urging the 
Government to do all in its power to 
negotiate suitable terms was not only 
an encouraging one for the Prime 
Minister but probably a surprising one 
as well. 

It was a much more decisively 
favourable vote than last year’s and it 
caine at a time when Scottish doubts 
about the EEC seemed to be getting 
stronger, or at any rate more voluble. 
First Six Alec Douglas-Home and then, 
24 hours later, Mr Heath dealt 
soothingly with anxieties about hill¬ 
farming and inshore fishing—or, as 
the Scots say, about the ewes, the 
haddies and the fluke. Solutions for 
those problems must and would be 
found for those particular problems, 
said Sir Alec. And Mr Heath departed 
from his careful brief to appease any 
doubters who might still exist. 

The Prime Minister’s tone was 
generally aggressive, however, rather 
than comforting. “ Britain as a nation 
cannot go on running away for ever,” 
he declared. “ The time has come to 
meet the challenge head on.” 

It sounded as though the waiting 
days were over and the Government 
was going over to the offensive. And 
the Scottish Tories sent Mr Heath on 
his way with the kind of rapturous 
applause which may have become 
familiar at party rallies, but even now 
cannot be taken for granted. 
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Hems go up and down from day to dap 
But zips go up and down forever* 

We are one of the largest manufacturers 
of zips in the world. 


Imperial Metal Industries- Bringing tomorrow* world nearer \fftVj 


lrrp(^l^allndustnesljrnited.POBcK2l6iWitton6rn«nKhdm B67BA.Telephone 021-356 4848 
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Scrooge. 


Was there ever a machine so penny-pinching? 

It’s a new computer. With magnetic-memory 
records. And it’s called the Burroughs L5000. 

It looks after your money as if it were its own. 

It takes over the most complicated 
accounting procedures as though they were 
child's play. Payroll, ledgers, costing, invoicing, 
stock control, the lot. And it goes on to provide 
timely, meaningful management information 
for more informed decision making. 

It’s a powerful computer with a capacious 
memory. It also uses magnetic-memory record 
cards that have a storage capacity of 352 digits 
of information. Providing unlimited low-cost 
memory plus instant visual access to 
information. 

The L5000 is the latest in Burroughs range 
of visible record computers. 

Series “L”computers can be programmed in 
COBOL, the English-based language which 
eliminates the need for machine language 
specialists. 

They have been designed to grow with you. 
Computer peripherals, such as high-speed 
pushed card and paper tape readers, can be 
addfed at any time to accommodate increased 
work-flow. 

They also have Datacom potential, which 


means they can be linked on-line to a larger 
computer as your business expands. 

10,000 Burroughs Series L style computers 
have been ordered and installed in the United 
Kingdom alone. 

Maybe it's because they're very advanced, 
highly productive and very simple to operate. 

Or maybe it's because the price starts at 
under £4,000. 

If you’re buying a machine that’s going to 
be miserly with your money, why should you 
have to part with a fortune for it? 

TJ__ _ 

i»f mi rrOliPiiS 


To: Graham Margetson, 

Burroughs Machines Limited, Heathrow House, 
Rath Road, Cranford, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Please tell me what the Series L computer can 
do for my business and arrange a demonstration 
very soon. 

Name _ 

Position _ 

Company 

Address 


ECU 
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THEWORLD International Report 


A lasso of sad garlands to 
catch Nasser's heir 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 


Official and non-official reactions in 
other Arab countries to the coup in 
Egypt are at one in expressing regret 
for what has happened and a wariness 
at what may yet come. Arab public 
opinion, which is generally anti- 
American, is upset at the apparent 
victory of President Sadat, who seems 
too blatantly pro-American. Arab 
leftists, both communist and non¬ 
communist, are naturally convinced 
that the whole affair is a Central 
Intelligence Agency plot and that if 
Sadat falls because of the inevitable 
failure of the American peace initiative 
he will be replaced by someone still 
more pro-American. 

The Arab governments are bound to 
accept whoever manages to keep hold 
of power in Cairo. Several governments 
arc especially happy to see the backs 
of the two intelligence chiefs, Mr 
Sharawi Gomaa and Mr Sami Sharaf, 
whom they suspected of interfering in 
their own backyards. But at both 
government and popular level there is 
a feeling of real sadness that the few 
remaining old comrades of President 
Nasser should now be savaging each 
other, and a more impersonal regret 
that the one stable Arab country of 
recent years will be an uncertain factor 
for at least some time to come. 

Arab wariness about the future 
springs from the surprised realisation 
that in Arab affairs President Sadat 
has far more freedom of initiative than 
Nasser ever had because Nasser was to 
some extent the captive of his role as a 
pan-Arab leader. Sadat owes no debt 
to history and has no obligation to 
public opinion to produce unfailingly 
the grand heroic gesture. In political 
terms he is self-sufficient. The fear is 
that he might independently take 
Egypt into a Nilotic isolationism. 

One striking feature of Arab 
editorial comment is the unanimity 


with which it emphasises that Egypt 
remains the largest, most important 
and leading Arab country. It is 
almost as if the leader-writers were 
trying to lasso Egypt with garlands to 
prevent it from turning its back on its 
smaller neighbours. Even inconspicuous 
signs of incipient isolationism are being 
picked out. Thus it was noted that the 
delegations from Sudan, Syria and 
Libya who went to Cairo with anxious 
inquiries were handled with brisk 
dismissiveness and were on their way 
home in a matter of hours. But this 
was evidently enough time for them to 
be reassured, because all three countries 
have come out in full support of the 
new Sadat regime. The one Arab 
country that has been openly critical 
is Iraq, which carries on its millennial 
feud with Egypt irrespective of who is 
master in Cairo. 

Despite the gloomy suspicions of 
Arab leftists, the emergence of 
President Sadat’s new regime does not 
seem to alter very markedly the 
familiar line-up in the Arab world of 
the pro-Russians and the pro- 
Americans, of the “ progressives ” and 
the “ reactionaries.” This is so because 
Egypt had already moved into a 
middle position between the two big 
powers when Nasser accepted Mr 
Rogers’s proposals. 

One nasserist initiative which still 
binds President Sadat is the tripartite 
alliance be tween Egypt, Libya and 
Syria. The fact that his opponents in 
Egypt seized on this as an issue on 
which they could puit him into a 
minority might help to convince the 
president that the federation is 
genuinely unpopular with Egyptians. 
There are three months to go before 
this unrealistic project is supposed to 
spring to life, and it would not be too 
surprising if President Sadat let it 
wither on the vine. 



Sadat owes no debt to history 


A view from 
outside the dust 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Hold everything until President Sadat 
has got Egypt sorted out. That is the 
best description of Israel’s attitude this 
week towards the upheaval in Cairo, 
and it is likely to remain that way until 
the dust clears. It explains why Mrs 
Meir called off her scheduled political 
statement at the opening of parliament’s 
summer session this week. Official 
tongues are still; all that anyone will 
say is that this is an internal Egyptian 
affair, and that until the new balance 
of power in Cairo has become clear 
any moves to solve the Israeli-Arab 
conflict will have to remain in abeyance. 

In fact, Israel and the United States 
are still waiting for Egypt’s reply to 
the latest formulation of the American 
attempt to open the Suez canal. 
Early this week, two former Israeli 
intelligence chiefs risked the cautious 
opinion that the power struggle in 
Cairo will result—albeit incidentally— 
in a prolongation of the ceasefire. Yet 
they recognised that President Sadat is 
unlikely to risk putting Arab backs up 
needlessly by taking a soft line on the 




:*6 

whole Israeli issue. 

These judgments did not claim to 
peer very far into the future, but the 
Israelis tend to believe that in dealing 
with Arab regimes one has to assume a 
certain amount of instability. President 
Sadat might stand on what he has 
done; he might bring Soviet inter¬ 
vention down on his head ; he might 
carry the purge even farther. The 
Cairologists in Israel expect two things 
in the immediate future : that he will 
consolidate his hold for the moment, 
and that he will attempt to pacify the 
Russians because he needs them. 

Note has been taken in Jerusalem of 
a report that President Sadat has 
reinstated a large number of officers 
whom Nasser removed because they 
objected to last August’s ceasefire and 
wanted more militant action against 
Israel. However, it is realised that these 
appointments may be simply one turn 
of the wheel, to be followed by others, 
and the new appointees may disappear 
tomorrow. In fact, nobody in Jerusalem 
feels he knows what the upheaval means 
for Israel. In the long run the key lies 
in the personality of President Sadat 
himself—and in the answer to the 
question of whether he is the prime 
mover, or a Neguib-like instrument in 
some other, yet unrecognised, hand. 

Germany _ 

The homecomers 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Brandt is getting something in 
return for his government’s conciliatory 
Ostpolitik. In the first four months of 
this year 6,446 Polish subjects of 
German origin were allowed to leave 
Poland and join their relatives in 
west Germany. More have already 
come this year than in all of 1970 . 

Although the position of Poland’s 
ethnic Germans was much discussed 
before the Polish-German treaty was 
signed last year, it is not mentioned 
in the treaty itself. But the second 
clause of the preamble, which declares 
that the signatories are “ conscious that 
in both countries a new generation 
has grown up for whom a peaceful 
future should be secured ” is held 
to imply , that they have not 
been forgotten. And the Poles sent 
the west Germans a note promising to 
facilitate co-operation between the 
Polish and the west German Red Cross 
in “ measures for a solution of 
humanitarian problems.” Hie need to 
do something for Polish Germans is 
one of the debating points Herr Brandt 
would like to use when it comes to 
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explaining Ostpolitik to the Bundestag. 

So far as can be determined from 
imperfect records, about i£ million 
Germans were left in Polish-occupied 
east Prussia, Pomerania, and Silesia 
after 1945 . Eventually they were given 
Polish citizenship, but in practice were 
treated as second-class citizens. Ten 
years later, the Polish government 
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began to let out some of those who 
wanted to emigrate. A total of 369,000 
left between 1955 and 1970 . 

According to the west German Red 
Cross, Bonn has given permission, to 
some 188,000 applicants to be 
repatriated to west Germany who have 
not yet received exit permits from the 
Polish authorities. The stream of 


The Anglo-Saxons 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Well, Monsieur Heath, do you want a 
European Europe or not ? M. Pom¬ 
pidou certainly wants him to say he 
does at this week's summit meeting. 
The trouble is that no one knows what 
a European Europe means to M. 
Pompidou himself. 

M. Pompidou has never said it more 
clearly than on British television on 
Monday, when he said that a European 
Europe is a Europe which takes its own 
decisions, without outside influence. 
Federalists like your correspondent 
believe that the only Europe which has 
a chance of doing that is one with a 
strong central authority and, necessarily, 
a strong parliament to match. M. Pom¬ 
pidou no less clearly disagreed, as he 
always has. For him, decision-making 
must rest with the European commu¬ 
nity’s council of ministers, the meeting 
place of sovereign national govern¬ 
ments—and no majority voting on any¬ 
thing serious, whatever the Treaty of 
Rome may say. 

So far, one might ask why de 
Gaulle retired. Yet M. Pompidou has 
never denied—indeed, he has sug¬ 
gested—that one distant day Europe 
might evolve beyond a confederation. 
And he produced a striking phrase on 
Monday. There is no Europe, he 
said, “ if one country takes the 
decisions in isolation, outside the com¬ 
munity.” This is a change indeed, not 
merely from de Gaulle but from his 
own practice at the time of the 
devaluation of the franc. 

But a substantially bigger change, 
of course, is that M. Pompidou’s 
Europe could include Britain 19 
months from now, whereas de Gaulle 
made it clear, at least until the 
Soames affair, that he did not expect 
Britain to have evolved acceptably 
before the Greek kalends. M. Pompidou 
has never even suggested what may 
seem obvious to others, that Europe 
cannot be created if its second largest 
country is shut outside. Yet it is quite 
a step for a Frenchman to admit that 
Britain could be acceptable at all. This 
- is the fault of a newfound tribe called 
" the Anglo-Saxons ” who have pro¬ 
liferated astonishingly in French 
journalism in the past few years. 

For French nationalists they play the 
the role of black men for Mr Enoch 
Powell. They begin just beyond 


are coming 

Calais, they extend, westward, through 
America to Western Australia. They 
have even been discovered, at times, 
in Scandinavia, though for reasons 
clear enough to those who study 
French arms exports they arc not 
found in South Africa. There are 
immense and pushing hordes of them. 
Above all, there is 110 way of telling 
them apart. It is the same tribe that 
quaffs beer in Bermondsey, that 
oppresses the French nation in 
Canada, that tramps over Latin 
America and shoots people in Vietnam. 
And now these aliens w^ant to infil¬ 
trate Europe, bringing their dangerously 
popular language, w'hich could mean, to 
quote M. Jeanneney, a former French 
minister writing recently in Le Monde , 
that the other languages ” would find 
themselves confined to use at home 
and in books ” and might even 
eventually disappear. 

It would be silly to suggest all 
Frenchmen share these fears, but 
a great many do share the image, 
encouraged by the discovery of anglo- 
saxony, of a fundamental Anglo- 
American unity alien to Europe—an 
image that is not exactly absent in 
Britain. In its extreme form, this belief 
rakes the shape of the Movement for 
the Independence of Europe, whose 
members would sooner open their doors 
to Russia than to the Anglo-Saxons. 

The fact that this movement, 
curiously, exists only in France is 
another symptom of the climate in 
which M. Pompidou has to operate. 
Frenchmen have been told so often 
that the positions their ministers 
defend in Brussels arc European ones, 
even if the other five members of the 
community, believed to be Europeans, 
disagree, that some of them have 
begun to believe it. For such people, 
“ French ” and “ European ” tend to 
mean much the same. 

Again, of course, this is only a 
minority. But the idea is not as ridi¬ 
culous or powerless as it may seem to a 
country that has not heard, since the 
days of Rudyard Kipling or, at least, 
Winston Churchill, the sort of thing 
a perfectly sensible Frenchman may 
say. By and large, the French may 
have a better idea what Europe is 
about than the British, but it is a 
Europe tinted by the tricolour. 
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arrivals has sunk almost to a trickle 
since the end of April But there is 
evidence that it is likely to swell 
appreciably again this summer. The 
Red Cross estimates that the number 
of post-Warsaw treaty repatriates mil 
have reached 40,000 by the end of this 
year and 98,600 by the end of 1972. 
After 1973, persons .without relatives 
in west Germany will be eligible to 
apply. But the Poles have made it 
plain that they do not intend to let 
people go whose motive is to sell 
their skills on the German labour 
market—which at present is providing 
jobs for over 2 million foreigners. 

Until a few weeks ago, prospective 
returners were given only an 
inadequate four weeks in which to 
settle their affairs and go. Now they 
have six, and there is talk of making 
it ten to help those who would rather 
sell property than have to give it 
away at the last moment. The do’s and 
don'ts are endless. A farmer, for 
instance, may take two cows, two 
horses, two pigs, and five sheep or 
goats. Every individual may take one 
pushbike and every family one car 
and one piano. The value of a stamp 
collection must not exceed 5,000 zlotys. 
And so on, to the infinite delectation 
of petty officialdom. 

On the whole, they are a youngish 
lot that are coming—85 per cent are 
40 or younger. The adults are mostly 
clerical workers, miners, electricians, 
drivers, or just plain housewives. So far 
more than half of them have wanted 
to get jobs in North Rhine-Westphalia, 
particularly the Ruhr. It is a civilised 
hut slow process. 

Russia _ 

Equal at work 

FROM OUR MOSCOW CORRESPONDENT 

Now that they enjoy equal pay, equal 
education, abortion on demand, 
24-hour child care centres and the 
option to retain their maiden names 
after marriage, Russian women would 
seem to be unlikely to get excited 
about “ women’s liberation.” But they 
still have a few standing grievances. 

One in three engineers and lawyers, 
three in four doctors and 70 per cent 
of teachers and lecturers in Russia are 



and there are no females in the ruling 
politburo. Women work on building 
sites and roads, and drive tractors and 
buses—but private cars are still very 
much a male privilege and a woman 
driving a car is apt to provoke more 
than stares. 

Working as equals has its disadvan¬ 
tages when the equality is extended into 
everyday life. Nobody bothers to open 
a door or give up a seat on a bus for 
a woman. “ A hen is not a 
bird, a woman is not a person ” is 
how one old saying goes. And the 
belief that women must work more 
than men still holds. Forming half the 
working force, they generally work a 
40-hour week and, according to Soviet 
statistics, spend on average 30 hours 
on top of that doing domestic chores. 
Shopping is often a battle, and labour- 
saving devices are years behind those of 
the west. At home the Russian husband 
is very much a lord. There used to be 
a custom that when a woman removed 
her husband’s boots on their wedding 
night, from the first boot fell money, 
from the second a whip. 

The shortage of consumer goods and 
fashionable clothes probably affects 
women more than men. There is an 
abundance of hairdressers and more 
attractive clothes, mostly imports, are 
appearing in the shops but one needs 
time and energy to find them: 
And women are the sufferers from 


women. There are also women pilots, the policy of using abortion as the 
a female ship’s captain, and the world’s only means of birth control. Some are 
firs: woman cosmonaut. But politically pressed to dubious home-made methods, 
women Still have to take a back seat. Women’s Lib leaders in the west may 
There is only one female minister, Mrs conclude that getting equal job oppor- 
Yekaterina Furfcseva, the minister. of (unities is only half the battle, and that 
culture ; only six . of the 241 members ibe right to work can turn out to be 
6f the central committee are Women; & dubious privilege. 


Poland 

Changing some 
more of the guard 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

The politicking that is going on in 
Warsaw at the moment is a scramble 
to plug up a hole in a dam. The 
workers who set off the upheaval last 
December and the fall of Mr Gomulka 
are still unsatisfied. That explains the 
gradual purge of party, government 
and union officials that is taking place. 
Mr Gierek has borrowed from the 
Russians to pay for better food supplies. 
His aim is to lift productivity by 
improving morale. But the problem is 
complicated, and, as the magazine 
Polityka recently argued, it cannot be 
solved simply by raising gross national 
product. Of course, Mr Gierek is 
hemmed in by political factors ait every 
turn. He will have to make the neces¬ 
sary obeisances to the iron-clad dog¬ 
matists, suspicious of any departure 
from traditional centralism. 

So far, Mr Gierek has tripped lightly. 
He was very cautious in bringing in 
his coterie of bright young men and 
at chipping away at the position of the 
ultra-conservative General Moczar, the. 
former minister of the interior. It is 
true that General Moczar and some 
of his closer associates were admitted 
to the politburo after Mr Gomulka’s 
fall. But since then Mr Moczar’s influ¬ 
ence has been waning. He has report¬ 
edly been stripped of his security and 
army functions. He has been seen at 
no public functions for two months, and 
was absent from the mandatory May 
Day celebrations. There are reports that 
he may have suffered a heart attack, 
although that phrase is often used to 
describe what is merely a “ diplomatic ” 
complaint. 

In Warsaw the talk is of another 
faction being built up around Mr 
Wladyslaw Kruczaek, regarded as a 
stalinist diehard, who is currently the 
chairman of the central council of 
trade unions and was elected to the 
politburo in November, 1968, on an 
“anti-revisionist” platform. The elec¬ 
tion of Mr Stanislaw Kania to the 
party secretariat at the last centred 
committee plenum is interpreted as a 
new move to curtail Genetal Moczar’s 
power. Mr Kania will handle party 
administration and security questions. 
Farther down the hierarchy, die 
so-called “ classy of 1927 ” (which 
includes Mr Kania as well as Mr Jerzy 
Olszewski and. Mr Jan Chyflnski) has 
assumed new prominence. This is a 


RANK XEROX 


Message from the man in the moon 

At a glance, you wouldn’t expect to find 
Rank Xerox in outer space 

But we’re out there. 

Besides marketing copier-duplicators, we mat xet 
computers And they’ve played a part in the NASA 
programme ever since it got off the ground. 

What got us into this? 

Our usual pioneer spirit 

Our business is communications and extending 
its boundaries. 

That’s led us to computer systems for medicine, 
education, moonshots and more. 

So we were as thrilled as anyone about 
Armstrong’s "one small step for a man, one giant 
step for mankind.” 

It’s the kind of outlook we like to think we shar e 
ourselves. 
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duster of younger managerial types *; 
at the state planning commission. 

Across the country, special regional 
party conferences have been bringing 
in new faces and taking stock of deve* 
lopments over the past four months. 
The^test of these meetings was held 
in the Gdansk area, and laid down a 
programme for accelerated develop¬ 
ment in the coastal areas, particularly 
in the shipbuilding and marine indus¬ 
tries, and for more stress on living con¬ 
ditions. Since Gdansk was where all 
the trouble started, it may become the 
bellwether for Poland—a test case of 
Mr Gierek’s capacity for reform. 

Turkey . 

Kidnap is catchy 

It is the rare urban guerrilla who is 
handed over to the police by his dad. 
But that is what is said to have hap¬ 
pened to Ayhan Yalim, a university 
student who is alleged to be one of the 
five members of the Turkish People’s 
Liberation Army who kidnapped the 
Israeli consul-general, Mr Ephraim 
Elrom, on Monday. Terrorism is no 
novelty in Turkey^ but this was the 
first time that a foreign diplomat had 
been abducted. On Wednesday he was 
allowed to send a message to his wife. 

The deputy prime minister, Mr Sadi 
Kpcas, has insisted that the government 
.will not bargain with the kidnappers. 
Professor Nihat Erim’s government 
took over in the midst of a wave of 
political violence that brought down 
the cabinet of Mr Suleiman Demirel 
pn March 121th. And then martial law 
was imposed in 11 of Turkey’s 67 
provinces. Now Mr Erim means that he 
can defend law and order. 

Our Turkey correspondent writes : 
TroPps and police are conducting a 
massive manhunt, and hundreds of 
suspected leftists have been taken into 
custody. In Istanbul, the list includes 
well-known university professors, like 
Muammer Aksoy, Tarik Zafer Tunaya 
and Mumtaz Sqysal, writers and journa¬ 
lists (including Yasar Kemal, whose 
novels of peasant life have been publi¬ 
shed abroad), trade union leaders and 
members of the Turkish Workers’ party. 
The number of people arrested in other 
Efeas is well over 400, and is rising 
constantly. According m^ he authorities, 
although 'most of tIMf people cannot 
be held to have anwconnection with 
the kidnapping they have helped to 
create “ the present state of anarchy ” 

. through oral or Written propaganda. 

In* a sense, these prisoners are the 
goverbme^i^iostages. The* cabinet is 
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; also preparing a bill that would make 
kidnapping subject to the death penalty. 
It .will become retroactive and may 
be applied to Mr Elrom’s abductors. 
The authorities hope that both these 
measures will deter the kidnappers' 
from carrying out their threat to kill 
the consul unless all “ revolutionary 
guerrillas” in prison are released. 

The movement responsible for the 
kidnapping, the TPLA, is composed of 
terrorists who* sympathise with urban 
guerrillas abroad and with the ideas 
of Che Guevara. Many of them have 
been trained by the Palestinian guer¬ 
rillas. They are mostly students in 
their early twenties, from lower 
middle-class families but also from 
poorer rural backgrounds. Their 
choice of an Israeli as their victim 
comes as no surprise, since they have 
been campaigning against Israel as 
“ the tool of American imperialism ” 
in the Middle East. They see their 
action as a contribution to what they 
describe as “ the revolutionary circle 
of anti-imperialism in the Middle 
East.” 

Pakistan _ 

Still uncivil _ 

When the shooting started at the end 
of March, President Yahya Khan 
promised to bring in a civilian govern¬ 
ment in East Pakistan as soon as “ the 
situation returns to normal.” Since 
then, foreign pressure has been directed 
to holding President Yahya to his 
promise. But even though General 
Tikka Khan stated last week that 
“ oiganised armed resistance has been 


liquidated all over the province^*' 
there is still no sign of a political safttle- 
menrt on the horizon. The main prob¬ 
lem is that few Bengalis are willing to 
play along. 

What the Pakistani government 
apparently has in mind is a limited 
transfer of power. The East Pakistan 
provincial assembly will be revived 
(along with the four provincial assem¬ 
blies of West Pakistan) and given much 
of the autonomy Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman demanded—apart from con¬ 
trol pf the sensitive areas of foreign 
trade and currency. But the snag is 
that in the elections last December the 
-now-banned Awaxni League won 288 
out of 310 seats in the local assembly, 
as well as a majority in the national 
assembly. General Yahya may be 
hoping that a fair number of the 
people in the Awami League will be 
prepared to ditch Sheikh Mujib and 
take their seats. But so far only three 
of them have done that. 

There are other possibilities. At the 
beginning of April, a group of 
Bengali politicians offered to form a 
“ citizens’ committee.” But only one 
of them, Nurul Amin, had any stand¬ 
ing in East Pakistan ; and nothing has 
been heard of the committee since. 
Nurul Amin had talks with President 
Yahya last week in West, Pakistan, but 
it seems 'that nothing came of them. 
President Yahya still claims to be try¬ 
ing. He is reported to be planning a 
trip to Dacca (his first since the start 
of the civil war) in June. Only-at a 
lower level has the Pakistani govern¬ 
ment had any success in finding civilian 
collaborators. Local “ peace commit¬ 
tees” have been formed. But the few 
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The sixty-ninth Annual ^General Meeting of Imperial Tobacco Group Limited was 
held in London on May 12th. The following arc some of the points mentioned in the 
Chairman's Address to the Shareholders. 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

Group trading profit, at £61.6 million, was £8.7 million up on 1969, amply justifying 
our forecast at the half-year stage. Return on operating capital employed was 
further improved to 17.3%. 

Investment income rose by £1.4 million to £10.5 million, largely because of 
increased dividend receipts in respect of our holding in British American Tobacco 
Company Ltd. Interest charges were up by £5.4 million. 

Group profit after all charges but before taxation was £61.2 million, an increase 
of £4.7 million on 1969. Profit after lax attributable to the Parent Company was 
over £40 million. Transfers to Group reserves amount to £13 million, and operating 
cash flow to £23.5 million. 

There was a further net addition of £25.7 million to fixed assets during the year. 
Most of this represented expenditure on new plant and equipment: the remainder 
was accounted for by the inclusion of the fixed assets of Allied Farm Foods Ltd. 

The ten year comparison given at the end of the Accounts shows that since 
1961 the Group has more than doubled both its trading profit and its profit after 
all charges except taxation. learnings per share have risen since 1965 from 10.3 old 
pence to 16.9 old pence. To combat any suggestion that decimalisation has escaped 
our notice I give the comparable new pence figures—1965 4.3p, 1970 7p. 

TAXATION 

The Accounts lake credit for the reduction in the rate of Corporation Tax from 
45% to 421% with effect from April 1st, 1969, announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in October last. Thanks to this the taxation charge against 1970 profits, 
at £20.6 million, was very slightly down on 1969; and we also have the benefit of 
a credit to reserves of nearly £700,000 in respect of over provision for tax against 
1969 profits. 

DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 

Shareholders will have observed the appreciable increase in our allocation to 
reserves - from £10.5 million out of 1969 profits to £13 million out of 1970 profits. 
This higher allocation is necessary for two reasons: first, because of the increased 
scale of our operations and, secondly, because of the significant effect of inflation 
on the cost of maintaining assets. • 

Total Ordinary dividend distribution for the year is, however, increased by 1% 
to 19%. 

DIVISIONAL TRADING 

In a highly competitive market our Tobacco Division again increased its market 
share and achieved a new high level of profit. For the first time the Division's 
turnover exceeded £1,000 million. 

Our Paper, Board and Packaging Division, now incorporating 50% of the earn 
mgs of Mardon Packaging International Ltd., contributed a useful increase in profit. 
The Distributive Trade Division did well in difficult conditions to produce results 
about on a level with those of the previous year. 

In common with the Food industry generally our Food Division suffered from a 
number of adverse factors in 1970—in particular, higher costs insufficiently 
recouped in higher prices. Because of the inclusion of a full year's earnings of the 
Ross Group and nine months earnings of Allied Farm'JFoods Ltd., the Division's 
contribution to Group profits was materially greater than in 1969. 

The Group's total external sales amounted to £1,266 million. In 1969 just over 
4% of total consumer spending on goods and services in the United Kingdom was 
devoted to Imperial's tobacco and food products. In 1970 the proportion 
approached 4j%. 

PATTERN OF GROUP TRADING 

At October 31st, 1970 our* trading capital was divided as to 64% employed in our 
tobacco businesses and 36% employed in other activities.' The comparable figures 
a year earlier—excluding Ross Group Ltd., whose business we had then only just 
acquired—were 77% and 23%. 

1970 trading profit was divided as to 81% from tobacco and 19% from other 
activities, the comparable proportions for 1969 being 87j% and 12}%. 


SMOKING AND HEALTH 

Many highly reputable studies have associated cigarette smoking with the develop 
ment of certain diseases. We recognise that judgement on the interpretation of these 
associations is a matter for medical authorities, not for us. What we have done, 
and continue to do, is to take serious account of their judgement in the conduct 
of our business. 

Our first obligation—and I have stressed this frequently both in statements to 
shareholders and in a wider context—is to sustain the research effort in which we 
have been engaged and to place its results in the hands of those competent to judge 
their relevance for public health. We therefore welcome and very strongly support 
the farsighted and constructive proposal recently made by the Secretary of State 
for Social Services to set up a Scientific Advisory Committee comprising scientists 
and doctors nominated by the Government together with tobacco industry scientists. 

Our second obligation must be to maintain a responsible attitude towards our 
commercial activities. Wc and the industry have. I believe, afforded good evidence 
of such an attitude in the voluntary agreement affecting labelling and advertising 
that was recently reached with H.M. Government. This particular matter has 
occasioned considerable debate both in Parliament and in public. I think it best 
simply to say this about it -when wc make agreements wc keep them. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 

Wc have naturally been giving careful thought to the possible impact on our Group 
operations of British entry into the HF.C. 

From the broad national standpoint the balance of advantage would seem to me 
very clearly to lie with entry provided it can be secured on terms with which, 
especially in the early years, our economy can live. In my belief the British people 
have, on the other hand, much to contribute to the development of a stable and 
progressive Europe and. on the other, much to gain from the stimulus of our 
industrial activity and economic growth which unimpeded access to the great 
markets of Europe should provide. 

Such a stimulus could only be of benefit to living standards and purchasing power 
in this country, and in that sense a Group such as ours must stand to gain. It must, 
however, be said that while our Food and Paper, Board and Packaging Divisions 
face the prospects of entry into the Community with relative equanimity our 
Tobacco interests are likely to have to deal with a number of new situations. 

The character of the market for tobacco products in each country differs for 
historic and economic reasons. Some of the differences arc due at least in part to 
the nature of the tobacco taxation system in each country. Both in this respect, and 
in respect of leaf supplies, much uncertainty exists as to the ultimate shape of the 
various regulations which will affect the tobacco industry in the Community and as 
to the speed with which member countries will approach a fully harmonised system. 

I can, however, assure shareholders that all the implications for the Group of 
entry into the EEC are under close study, and that wc are preparing and equipping 
ourselves to deal with them. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

Our results for the first half of the current financial year arc not yet fully available, 
but I can already say that they arc likely to show some improvement over the 
corresponding period of 1970. 

Cigarette consumption declined during the early months of this year, and wc 
cannot yet predict with certainty where it will settle. We have, however, satis¬ 
factorily kept up our market share and to meet the impact of higher costs we have 
the benefit of the small increase in prices that we were compelled to make in October 
last. There has been an appreciable uplift in our sales of pipe tobacco and cigars. 

Our Paper, Board and Packaging Division's results, in common with the expert 
cnce of much of the industry, show some setback. The Distributive Trade Division 
is about holding its own. Our Food interests colleelivefyfchow a modest improvement 
in profit. ** « 

As we see the position now our Group Lradmg profit for the year as a whole 
should show a further advance and our investment income should be well main 
tained. The recent change in bank rate will help to reduce our interest charges, and 
the welcome further 2 j% reduction in Corporation Trf’ will improve our after tax 
profitability and our cash flow position. Against this background we certainly hope 
to be able at least to maintain our Ordinary dividend distribution at this year's level. 
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foreign journalists who have been 
allowed back into the province report 
that these committees are mostly run 
by Biharis, not Bengalis. 

The strongest pressures on General 
Yahya to restore civilian government 
in figpt Pakistan come from Mr Bhutto 
an<3 the western aid donors. Mr 
Bhutto (whose People’s party has a 
majority in two of the West Pakistan 
provincial assemblies and a majority 
of the West Pakistani seats in the 
national assembly) is naturally keen 
to get himself into office, and for all his 
contempt of the Awami League he 
knows that this would involve some 
steps toward civil government in 
the east. But Mr Bhutto has to 
tread warily for fear of offending 
the army. The western aid donors, 
who regard a political settlement of 
Pakistan’s present troubles as essential 
before aid can be resumed, have some 
leverage because Pakistan is on the 
brink of bankruptcy. But the Chinese 
chipped in in a big way last month. 
And last week they offered Pakistan 
an £88 million interest-free loan. The 
civilians'may have to sit on the door¬ 
step for a long time yet. 

India _ 

Treading between 
the toes _ 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Pakistan’s civil war and its side effects 
—the massive influx of refugees, the 
bitter diplomatic quarrels and the fact 
that the armies of India and Pakistan 
are huffing and gruffing at each other 
along the Bengali frontier in a way 
that may yet lead to war—have 
preoccupied India’s new government 
almost from its first moments in office. 
This has led directly to Mrs Gandhi’s 
most controversial domestic move : 
the revival two weeks ago of the pre- 
. ventive detention law. But it has not 
stopped the government, from taking 
a few small steps toward carrying out 
its election promises. 

A rural works programme is begin¬ 
ning to get off the ground. Every 
district in the country has been ordered 
to adopt a project which will employ 
at least a thousand people, mostly 
from families witj^,jio breadwinner. 
The banks which^ were nationalised 
two years ago are being urged to draw 
up pilot schemes to help the educated 
unemployed to become self-employed. 
And a new development agency has 
been set up to help the small farmer. 

Last week the government made the 
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long-promised radical gesture of 
nationalising general insurance. Last 
month it extended its control over the 
import trade, which will eventually be 
taken over completely. But apart from 
these measures Mrs Gandhi’s approach 
■to industry has been a blend of prag¬ 
matism and persuasion. 

Industrialists have been told that 
they can get approval plans for diversi¬ 
fication and expansion more easily if 
they concentrate on less developed 
regions. Similarly, you get better treat¬ 
ment if you adopt a proviso that 
public loans can be converted into 
equity. But meanwhile the private 
sector has been itreated with more 
generosity than might have been 
expected. The monopolies commission 
has cleared a proposal from the giant 
Tata complex for a fertiliser project 
and is expected to give the go-ahead 
to Birla, India’s other huge conglome¬ 
rate, for a pulp plant. 

Mrs Gandhi has made it her policy 
to give a little to everyone. Even if 
she had chosen a more radical course, 
the opposition could barely have 
managed a whimper. Prostrate after its 
election defeat, it has gone on to lose 
control of three of its power bases— 
the state governments of Uttar Pradesh, 
Mysore and Gujarat. These prizes 
were lost because of massive defections 
to Mrs Gandhi’s party ; winners are 
always magnetic. In Uttar Pradesh 
the ruling Congress party has accepted 
office but the other two states have 
been put under president’s rule. This 
clears the way for new elections, which 
arc almost certain to make Mrs 
Gandhi’s position even more impreg¬ 
nable. 

Singapore _ 

A punchup with 
the press _ 

The outcome of the latest clash 
between the government of Mr Lee 
Kuan, Yew and the Singapore press 
was that, by midweek, four journalists 
Were in jail and three others had been 
virtually expelled. One newspaper, the 
Eastern Sun, had closed down— 
throwing 200 men out of work—and 
another, the Singapore Herald, was 
tottering. According to Mr Rajaratnam, 
the foreign minister, what is at issue is 
nQt the freedom of the press, but the 
freedom of Singapore itself. 

Three papers have come under fire. 
The Eastern Sun was a pale English- 
language version of the sensationalist 
Sin Chew Jit Poh, owned by the 
wealthy entrepreneur Dato Aw Kaw, 
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Lee socks it to the critics 


who inherited part of the fortune of 
the Tiger Balm millionaire Aw Booh 
Haw. According to the government, 
mysterious communist agents doled out 
some £500,000 to the owner, who 
then tried to infiltrate a communist on 
to the staff of the Eastern Sun . The 
story sounds a bit like a latter-day 
episode from the adventures of Fu 
Manchu. But it was taken seriously 
enough to provoke the resignation of 
seven staff members, and the paper has 
closed down. 

The case of the conservative 
Chinese-language paper, the Nanyang 
Siang Pau, is probably more serious. 
The paper was accused of having 
inflamed communal feeling by publish¬ 
ing “ anti-national” propaganda and 
its manager and editor were put in jail 
under the terms of the Internal 
Security Act. And then the small but 
lively and highly critical Singapore 
Herald (long a bete noire of the 
government) was also attacked, on the 
ground that “ foreign money ”—said 
to be supplied by the prominent Borneo 
politician Dato Donald Stephens via a 
Hongkong holding company—was 
behind it. Its Australian foreign editor, 
Mr Bob Reece, and his wife were told 
to leave the country, and a sub-editor, 
Mr G. G. Pillai, had his work permit 
revoked. Now Mr Lee has claimed that 
the paper is in debt to the tune of 
£600,000, and it is under strong 
pressure .to close. 

This three-pronged attack on the 
local press is bound to damage 
Singapore’s image abroad, especially 
since little attempt has been made by 
the government to justify its 
accusations. The life amd death of a 
Singapore newspaper depends on a law 
inherited from the time of the Malayan 


Is die Rover good 

value lor money? 

Ask the man who 
trades one in. 


Just one attraction of buying 
the expensive Rover 2000 is 
that it's still expensive when 
you get round to trading in. 

Its luxury interior usually 
ensures a comfortable return. 

Along with the de Dion 
suspension. Which holds its 
value as well as it holds the 
road. 

But on the other hand, our 
thirty safety features may 


he considered an even better 
investment today than the 
day you bought them. 

So this may explain Rover's 
better than average rate of 
depreciation. (Approximately 
10% less depreciation on the 
original cost than the average, 
for all 2 litres).* 

And, perhaps, why some 
70% of Rover owners buy Rover 
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If i|ou etarfc off being better, 
qou’re bound to end up being bigger 


Starting from scratch was a good idea 

When we started out in 1950 we didn't even 
have a blast furnace of our own. But that 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. Be¬ 
cause we were able to install in our new 
Chiba Works the most modern equipment 
and the latest technological concepts in the 
world. One result: Chiba's basic oxygen fur¬ 
nace shop has the world's largest capacity 
of 5,500,000 tons per year. 

For efficiency's sake, we decided to 
computerize 

In 1964 we became the first steel company 
in the world to computerize. High-speed 
data processing enabled us to guarantee 
delivery dates, reduce production cost, and 
offer the product mix best suited to our 
customers' changing requirements. With 
annual raw steel capacity of 6.5 million 
tons, Chiba is only the world's eleventh 
largest steel plant. But it is widely con¬ 
sidered the most efficient. 

2nd integrated plant makes its debut 
In 1967 Mizushima, our second fully in¬ 
tegrated steel plant, went into operation. 
It boasts the most modern equipment 
in the world, including a wharf capa- 
ble of accommodating carriers up 
to 135,000 DWT. Annual raw 
steel capacity is now 4.5 
million tons and 12.0 


Growth of raw steel 

million tons anticipated in 1972 production , n 

millions of tons 

Gigantic blast furnace completed i 

Mizushima's No. 3 blast furnace was blowd 0,57 ^ 
in on October 14th. With a rated capacity of A 
7,300 tons of pig iron per day and an inner 
volume of 118,800 cu. ft., it dwarfs all other 10 

iron-making units in the world. The new 
blast furnace, along with Nos. 4 and 5 
basic oxygen furnaces, boosted Mizu- _ 9 

shima Works'annual raw steel capacity 
to 8 million tons. 

Figures like these paint a beau- 

tiful picture of growth - s 

Kawasaki now produces 

21.3 times as much 

steel as it did in 1951. 

Now you know 7.364 ' 7 

why we call 

ourselves... l! 



the fastest growing name In steel 
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emergency which requires all newspaper 
proprietors to obtain annual renewal of 
their licences. This, and the powers 
assumed -by the government under the 
Internal Security Act, have been an 
incentive to self-censorship. There may 
have been some substance to the 
charges against the Eastern Sun (and 
the conservative Straits Times hinted 
as much) but the attack on the 
Singapore Herald seems to reflect mere 
intolerance of criticism. 

The government’s motives for curb¬ 
ing the Nanyang Siang Pau seem 
pretty obvious. It has a circulation of 
71,000 and is read by several times as 
many people. But Mr Lee Kuan Yew 
has always tried to promote the English 
language. His early political success 
partly hinged on the support of English- 
educated Chinese. His attack on the 
Nanyang paper may have been 
designed as an attack on the Chinese 
language lobby, which is still strong 
and has sometimes been associated with 
pro-Peking sentiments. 

The general mood in Singapore this 
week was one of confusion and depres¬ 
sion, accentuated on Wednesday 
morning when the Singapore Herald 
decided to hit back with a front-page 
manifesto headed “ The Right to Live 
with Dignity ” and a letter from a 
former editor Mr Francis Wong, 
clearly aimed at isolating Lee as well 
as explaining his side of the story on 
editorial policy and foreign finance. 
The Singapore press has been livelier 
and more -incisive than the press in 
Malaysia. But now Singaporeans are 
being told that this privilege came to 
them partly as the result of troublemak¬ 
ing outsiders anxious to capitalise on 
Singapore’s strategic position. There 
may be some truth in that, but obser¬ 
vers will wait to hear more. It is hard 
to understand why the Singapore 
government should feel the need to 
bash local critics, given the economic 
boom and Mr Lee’s strong political 
position. 

Vietnam _ 

When cat and 
mouse share a 
basket _ 

PROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Vice-President Nguyen Cao Ky made 
yet another headline-catching speech 
on Sunday, suggesting among other 
things that the “ generals or high 
officials ” responsible for “ social 
injustice ” should be shot. Sharing the 
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Ky won't get a home run 


platform with him was Madame Ngo 
Ba Thanh, one of President Thicu’s 
most resourceful and energetic critics 
on the peace issue and many other 
fronts. Mr Ky goes on acting as if 
he will run in the October presidential 
elections, but he has still failed to make 
an unequivocal statement of his can¬ 
didacy. 

The wisest course is probably to pay 
less attention to his words than to the 
options that are actually open to him. 
Few people believe that Mr Ky could 
win the presidential election, and it is 
thought most unlikely that General 
Minh, Thieu's most serious challenger, 
would want to have Mr Ky as his run¬ 
ning-mate. General Minh’s supporters 
are delighted that Mr Ky is digging so 
lustily into the government’s ribs, but 
most of them dislike or distrust him far 
too much to contemplate’teaming up 
with him. The best Mr Ky could hope 
for would be to take sufficient votes 
from the president to give Minh the 
viotory. If that happened, he might 
expect some reward. But if Thieu won, 
which is far more likely, he would l>e 
out in the cold for good. 

So there is another possibility : that 
Ky is trying to get the army worried 
about the prospect of two candidates 
vying for the “ military ticket.” It was 
the generals, organised by the Ameri¬ 
cans, who obliged Thieu and Ky to run 
together in the 1967 election after the 
two men had announced their separate 
candidacies. Few people doubt that if 
Mr Thieu had his way this time Mr 
Ky would be ditched. But it remains 
to be seen whether Mr Thieu has so 
increased his power during four years 
in office that ne can abandon Mr Ky 
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against his generals’ wishes. 

Quite apart from Mr Ky’s convolu¬ 
tions, the prospects for October are 
still very much in doubt. Even when 
the candidates present themselves 
formally later this year, there will be 
no guarantee that they will all be 
running on polling day. General 
Minh’s entourage has dropped broad 
hints that he will not run unless the 
Americans clearly dissociate them¬ 
selves from Mr Thieu. And Minh him¬ 
self has said that he does not care 
to run and be beaten just so that Mr 
Thieu can claim to have been fairly 
re-elected. But would the Americans 
consider pulling the rug from under 
Thieu’s feet ? Although it is a 
favourite topic in the Saigon coffee- 
shops, there is not the slightest chance 
that the American mission will do 
this. The ambassador, Mr Bunker, has 
said he will stay in Saigon until after 
the elections and he has always backed 
Mr Thieu as the best available leader 
for South Vietnam. But the Americans 
are still concerned that General Minh 
might step down at the last minute and 
so give 'lliieu a too-easy ride (though 
-the president himself is not likely to 
see things that way). 

This tactic would meet with the 
approval of Minh’s most important 
potential backer, the militant 
Buddhist church. Buddhist leaders are 
now saying that their support of one 
victorious ticket in last year’s senatorial 
elections does not mean that they 
believe in Vietnam’s present political 
system. They say they just wanted to 
test thoir strength. What they will do 
in the presidential election, they say, 
“depends*on the Americans.” They 
have no desire to support a candidate 
like General Minh if they are not 
pretty sure that he will win. 

Uncertainty still abounds over how 
many candidates there will be. The 
lower house has not yet voted on the 
vital clause in the election bill which 
says that a candidate must be spon¬ 
sored either by 40 senators and repre¬ 
sentatives or 100 provincial councillors. 
The senate rejected this clause and it 
can be reinserted only by a vote of 
two-thirds of the total votes in both 
houses. If the clause is not reinserted, 
it might turn out to be a very colourful 
election. The so-called “ coconut 
monk ”—‘the peace-minded leader of a 
Mekong delta sect—is talking about 
running. Several years back, he tried 
to present a peace symbol to Mr Calx>t 
Lodge, then the American ambassador 
in Saigon, in the form of a cat and 
some mice which he had taught to live 
happily in the same basket. 
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Tanzania _ 

They're nicer on 
the mainland 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
DAlR ES SALAAM 

Sheikh Abeid Karume, the ruler of 
Zanzibar, paraded ig men before a 
mass rally on his island on May gth. 
Ml had been condemned to death for 
their part in an alleged plot to over¬ 
throw the island’s government last 
August. In Tanganyika (to which 
Zanzibar has been linked since 1964 
under the terms of an interim con¬ 
stitution) there was considerable 
scepticism about the extent of the 
alleged plot—and no one 'had any 
illusions about the rectitude of the 
judicial process, for Tanzanians have 
got used to the summary injustice that 
is meted out in Zanzibar. 

Sheikh Karume’s barbarities no 
longer shock his mainland neighbours ; 
they merely regard him as a leaden 
cross that must be borne for die sake 
of the union. Though their dislike of 
him is intense, they justify the con¬ 
tinued link with Zanzibar on the 
grounds that in its absence life would 
be even more disagreeable on the 
island and, of course, that an actively 
hostile Zanzibar 23 miles from the 
coast could make life very difficult for 
the men in Dar es Salaam. More 
illuminating was the reaction in 
Tanzanian government circles to 
Sheikh Karurne’s declaration at the 
rally that he did not believe the 
plotters’ story that they had been sup¬ 
ported by the governments of America, 
Britain and Kenya. In Dar es Salaam, 
this was seen not as an attempt to 
inculpate these governments, but as a 
certificate of exoneration. But a visitor 
often detects a kind of xenophobia 
among Tanzanians: the suspicion that 
their country is the object of an 
international conspiracy in which— 
astonishingly—Britain, Kenya and Zan¬ 
zibar are held to be deeply involved. 

The primary cause of this 
paranoia was the overthrow of 
President Obote in Uganda in January. 
As a government minister explained 
to this correspondent, it was no surprise 
when Mr Obote toppled off the tight¬ 
rope that he had walked for so long, 
but it was still an appalling shock. 
Tanzanians are still in a state of shock, 
and this has had the effect of harden¬ 
ing their determination to press ahead 
with their socialist programme regard¬ 
less of the machinations of foreigners. 

This helps to explain the haste with 
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Karume (right) is quite a cross to bear 


which the acquisition of buildings act 
was drawn up and passed at the end 
of April. This act has empowered the 
government to take over buildings— 
some 200,000 of them so far, valued 
at an average of over £5,750 apiece 
—which are not used for either 
residential, commercial or industrial 
purposes by the owners. Compensation 
will be paid only to the owners of 
buildings less than ten years old. This 
takeover has long been expected and 
is entirely in keeping with the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated in President 
Nyerere’s Arusha declaration in 1967, 
but the haste with which the legislation 
has been drafted has led to some 
curious anomalies. For a start, the 
government found out that it had con¬ 
fiscated three mosques by mistake. 
But it now seems likely that those 
affected will be allowed to petition the 
president without going through the 
very expensive appeal procedure. 

The housing takeover has high¬ 
lighted two other problems. The first 
is racialism. There is litde doubt that 
much of the popularity of this latest 
nationalisation measure derives from 
the fact that the vast majority of the 
names of the owners of houses which 
have been appropriated are Asian. This 
is not to impute any racialist motive 
to the president himself. His motives 
are socialist. But in some quarters 
enthusiasm for racialism probably runs 
higher than enthusiasm for socialism. 
Second, the application of the act has 
drawn attention to the lack of co-ordi¬ 
nation between the politicians and the 
administration. The housing takeover 
has brought trade within Tanzania to 
a virtual standstill. Traders bought and 
sold on credit, and credit depended on 


collateral in the form of property. Now 
that the property has been taken over, 
credit facilities have dwindled and 
trade has stopped. 

In the industrial sector, too, haste 
has led to inefficiency. Because of the 
burden of compensation payments to 
companies taken over in the past, the 
National Development Corporation— 
which controls 65 per cent of the 
industrial sector—will receive no money 
from the government for expansion 
this year. Something similar happened 
to the State Trading Corporation, 
which has been in a shambles since 
the government gave it a monopoly of 
the wholesale import and export trade 
last year without regard for its lack 
of trained managers. In Africa, how¬ 
ever, inefficiency is not peculiar to 
Tanzania. And Tanzania does tackle its 
problems with a considerable degree of 
honesty, integrity and humanity. 


Dressing up for 
the party 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Work is in progress night and day to 
complete the conference centre in 
Kampala in which the annual meeting 
of the Organisation of African Unity 
is due to be held next month. 
Ex-President Milton Obote, who was 
overthrown by a military coup on 
January 25 th, wanted his capital to 
play host to the OAU this year for 
reasons of prestige. The man who over¬ 
threw him, General Idi Amin, wants 
the same thing for different reasons— 
he hopes that if the meeting comes off 
it will set the seal of respectability 
upon his new regime. So there is no 
doubt that the conference haU will be 
finished on time. The odd thing is that 
there will probably be no conference in 
Kampala this year, because some 
members of the OAU refuse to recog¬ 
nise General Amin. 

This may be a defeat for General 
Amin, but it is unlikely to break his 
heart. For, conference or no conference, 
the very existence of the centre- is a 
permanent reminder to Ugandans of 
the megalomania of his predecessor. 
The centre—variously known here as 
“ Obote’s folly ” or " Milton’s Hilton ” 
—cost around £7 million. 

General Amin now sterns to be 
pretty firmly in the saddle. The coup 
-made many people happy, especially 
among the Baganda, whose king, the 
Kabaka, was deposed and forced into 
exile by Mr Obote in 1966. The 
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Extracts from the 1970 report of 

BOLIDEN AKTIEBOLAG 


(Boliden Company Ltd., Stockholm) 


Group 

The turnover of the Boliden Group increased by 
16 percent in 1970 and amounted to SKr 1,286.8 
million (£104.2 million). A considerable part of the 
increase was due to the expansion of the Group's 
fertilizer operations. Besides the existing subsidiary, 
AB Forenade Superfosfatfabriker, this operation 
also includes as from June 1 AB Svenska Sapcter- 
verken with the nitrogen works at Landskrona. 

Parent company 

The turnover of the parent company increased 
by 3 percent to SKr 920 million (£74.5 million) which 
in spite of the accelerated increase of costs, decreasing 
metal prices and delayed deliveries from abroad of 
equipment for new plants, is the second best result 
in the company’s history. 

Mine production increased from 5.6 million tons 
to 6.1 million tons of ore. 

Metals production of copper, lead, gold and 
silver was substantially unchanged at 51,700 tons 
of copper, 41,400 tons of lead, 4,200 kilos of gold 
and 190,000 kilos of silver. 

Production of sulphuric acid continued to 
increase and amounted to 632,500 tons. In addition 
23,000 tons of liquid sulphur dioxide was produced 
in new plants started during the year. 

Production of other chemicals remained virtually 
unchanged. 

Production capacity of aluminium sulphate 
was doubled to 200,000 tons per year which makes 
this plant probably the largest of its kind in the world. 


About 55 percent of the entire production was 
exported. 

Operating profit amounted to SKr 176 million 
(£14.3 million) and to SKr 131.6 million (£10.7 million) 
after budgeted depreciation. 

Financial depreciation against the profit of the 
year has been made to the maximum deductible 
extent and amounts to SKr 77.1 million (£6.2 million). 
Maximum appropriation has further been made to 
the inventory reserve, to the amount of SKr 10.4 
million (£0.8 million) and to the investment fund, to 
the amount of SKr 39.3 million (£3.2 million). 

The profit for the year after appropriations and 
deductions for taxes is reported at SKr 35 million 
(£2.8 million). Together with retained earnings of 
SKr 44.2 million brought forward from the previous 
year, SKr 79.2 million (£6.4 million) is thus at the 
disposal of the Annual General Meeting. The board 
recommends that a dividend of SKr 10 per share be 
paid corresponding to a total of SKr 27.8 million 
(£2.3 million) and that SKr 51.5 million (£4.2 million) 
be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were approved by the 
Annual General Meeting of shareholders on May 6, 
1971, in Stockholm. 

Copies of the full report in English are available 
at the end of May and may be obtained from Boliden 
Aktiebolag, Information Department, Box 5508, 
S-114 85 Stockholm, Sweden, or from Boliden (Gt. 
Britain) Ltd., 81 Gracechurch Street, London E.C.3. 
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Just call ma grandad 


general has been skilfully consolidating 
his position throughout the country by 
energetically touring the provinces and 
making small concessions to local 
interests. He has fearlessly entered the 
enemy camp—the northern districts of 
Lango and Acholi, which Mr Obote 
was accused of promoting over others— 
and is now endeavouring to divide it 
by depicting the Acholi as well-meaning 
if sometimes misguided pawns and the 
Langi, Mr Obote's own tribe, as 
iniquitous villains who were engaged 
on a “ Lango master plan ” to rule 
the country. And now he presents him¬ 
self as a father figure. His last name, 
Dada, which means “ grandfather,” is 
now used at every opportunity. 

General Amin has surprised everyone 
by his political and public relations 
skills. His cabinet, which is technocratic 
in character, is a tribally well balanced 
team and contains only one soldier 
apart from the general himself. He has 
brought home the body of Sir Edward 
Mutesa, the last Kabaka, from London 
for a state funeral. But he also made it 
plain that there will be no return to 
the monarchy. 

Yet he still has a security problem, 
and the way he tends to talk about 
this sometimes fails to inspire confi¬ 
dence. With one breath he claims that 
all is quiet in Uganda—-which seems 
to be largely true. But with the next 
he declares that the Langi are being 
recruited by Mr Obote’s supporters, 
that guerrillas are being trained just 
over the border in Tanzania and 
Sudan, and that 600 people have been 
killed on the Sudanese frontier in 
recent weeks. It is true that there is 
fighting on the border with Sudan, 
where a civil war has been in progress 
for some years, but there is nothing 
new in this. And it is likely that some 
Langi and Acholi have taken to the 
bush for fear of reprisals. But it is hard 
to prove that Mr Obote’s friends have 
been making many recruits. 
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To foster the image of stability and 
to encourage foreign investment, the 
general has dropped Mr Obote’s plans 
for the state to take a 60 per cent 
share in most of the large private 
enterprises. Instead, General Amin will 
demand only 49 per cent except where 
agreements have already been signed— 
and these can be renegotiated if the 
companies so desire. Mr Obote’s 60 per 
cent takeover plan threatened to 
involve Uganda in crippling compen¬ 
sation costs, but General Amin’s plan 
bears all the marks of a political com¬ 
promise that makes only slender 
economic sense, since the Ugandans 
will take on a large liability for com¬ 
pensation without actually getting con¬ 
trol. But Uganda has a stiff year ahead 
with a very tight foreign exchange 
situation. 

Perhaps the most interesting conse¬ 
quence of the coup has been the 
apparent evaporation of all enthusiasm 
for the African socialism that Mr Obote 
preached. It seems that there was very 
little support for Mr Obote’s move to 
the left among the educated classes, and 
very little understanding of it among 
the others. What happened in Uganda 
will give other African socialists a few 
sleepless nights. 

Chile _ 

Tomic would have 
done the same 

At the end of last week the nationalisa¬ 
tion of copper bill finally passed 
through the Chilean senate, and 
President Salvador Allende now has 
full powers to dictate the terms on 
which the government will take over 
the mines. The sooner those terms are 
decided the better, since the prevailing 
climate of doubt and uncertainty, 
among the foreign mining companies, 
together with government interference 
and a few serious cases of industrial 
sabotage, has led to a steep drop in 
copper production. It was down by at 
least *0 per cent over the first quarter 
of this year, and the economic effects 
of this were accentuated by the low 
price of copper on the London Metal 
Exchange. Sr Pedro Vuskovic, the 
minister of economic development, will 
still have to work out how to replace 
the copper technicians who have been 
streaming abroad since the Unidad 
Popular coalition took office last 
November. An estimated 300 have left. 

The moves towards a state takeover 
of the copper mines sparked off less 
political passion in Santiago than Dr 
Allende’s attempts to hasten the 


nationalisation of the banking system. 
Sr Radomiro Tomic, the Christian 
Democratic candidate in the last 
presidential election, also promised 
to establish full state ownership of the 
mines, and it is interesting to observe 
that since the municipal elections early 
last month he has managed to carry 
an important section of his party closer 
to Unidad Popular . At a meeting of 
the Christian Democratic youth move¬ 
ment in mid-April, he declared that “ I 
am a Christian Democrat because my 
party is a party of the left,” and more 
recently a specially enlarged meeting 
of the party’s national council issued 
a striking new definition of the mean¬ 
ing of Christian Democracy in Chile: 
” It is a revolutionary movement and 
will fight for . . . the creation of a new 
society of communitarian socialism.” 
The internal battles of the Christian 
Democratic party have not yet been 
resolved, and the basic decision 
whether the party is to develop as a 
viable opposition force in Chile, or as 
a petitioner knocking at the door of 
Unidad Popular and hoping to be let 
in, will be taken at the annual congress 
in August. 

In the meantime, Dr Allende has at 
last shown that he is ready to boot 
out some illegal squatters. A group were 
dislodged from a big estate just outside 
Santiago on Wednesday. This drew 
shrill cries of “ repression ” from the 
Movement of the Revolutionary Left 
(Mir). But since the squatters were not 
only connected with Mir, but proved 
to have built up a sizeable private 
arsenal of arms and explosives, they 
may not find many sympathetic ears in 
the cabinet. 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI's Engineers, leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants. SNAM PROGETTI's men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects, thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now in 25.000* kilometers of gas and oil pipelines. 

in hundreds of refining and petrochemical plants and in 180 kilometers of submarine piping. 
SNAM PROGETTI: a reservoir of men and brains serving the times. 


SNNM PROGEITI 


ENI Group - root? San Donato Milan* u* Ddy 
ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY Of REFINERIES 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
OIL AND GAS PIPELINES. CONSULTING. 
TECHNICAL ANO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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Britain &'Earo/>c 


A Europe of Ten: what sort of 
force in the world ? 


M. Pompidou and Mr Heath have 
been grappling with a new version of 
an ancient problem. How to get Europe 
together in a way which will hold, 
will be European and which will mean 
something in the outside world. Europe 
is a thickly populated and prosperous 
place whose very energies have con¬ 
tinually shattered it. The European 
Economic Community was thus a shot 
at saving Europe from its yen for 
self-destruction. It was a try at making 
all six EEC members so commercially 
dependent on one another that they 
could not afford to undermine the 
whole. It has worked well at the 
trade level. But only at the cost of 
begging even larger questions about 
Europe’s future ; the Six have found 
that they keep what they already have 
only by moving on to the next step. 
In this instance the next step is to 
expand the community to at least ten 
countries and, perhaps, via association 
agreements, to even more. 

The trading dependence on one 
another of the present conunon market 
members has jumped. As a result the 
combined economic strength of the 
common market, its trading power in 
the world, has become awesome but 
unmatched by much common political 
direction. The Six are thus frequently 
accused even by friendly outsiders of 
becoming rogue elephants in world 
trade, and potentially in world politics. 
Further, at its present size the com¬ 
munity looks increasingly unbalanced, 
suggesting even that those old Euro¬ 
pean tensions might reappear ; to put 
it bluntly, the economy of west Ger¬ 
many is outgrowing its common market 
boots, to the visible discomfort of all 
the Six including Germany itself. Two 
questions have, therefore, been at the 
heart of discussions in Paris. can a 
“ Europe of Ten ” be cohesive and 
strong, and, in a word, European ? 
And what should such an expanded 
Europe do with its strength ? 

The source of the community’s power 
is plain. In its present form (Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy and 
Luxemburg) it accounts for something 


over 15 per cent of the world’s annual 
gross product. When Brittain, Denmark, 
Norway and Ireland have joined this 
share will go up to over one-fifth. 
(America’s share is 40 per cent, Russia’s 
about 10 per cent.) World trade, mean¬ 
while, has been growing half as fast 
again as the world’s gross product. The 
existing community is already much 
the biggest trading entity in the world, 
and over the past decade its own trade 
has grown half as fast again as that 
of the rest of the world. Our diagram 
shows that the existing Six, and even 
more so a community of Ten, are huge 
customers in the world at large, in 
particular for the United States and for 
the countries of the Soviet world plus 
China, while their share of Japan’s 
trade, though modest at present, is 
catching up fast. 

The community uses this trading 
muscle unevenly,* causing, so far as the 
United States is concerned, increasing 
inconvenience. America tolerates this 
inconvenience, and still urges the com¬ 
munity to become bigger and stronger, 
because the common market’s 
dynamism gives America two most 
important things. First, Europe gives 
America a galloping continental mar¬ 
ket outside its own, bordering the 
Russian-controlled group of countries 
in eastern Europe, and to which its big 
companies and business influence can 
export America’s capitalist and inno¬ 
vative way of life. And, second, the 
common market promises (in its better 
moments) to become a strong, united 
political Europe which might one’day, 
by fending however cussedly for 
itself, reduce one of America’s major 
defence burdens in the world. These 
are, needless to say, the exact reasons 
why Russia so dislikes the common 
market l>eing enlarged or strengthened. 


Using its muscle 

The catalogue of wha't the Six now 
do in common is impressive, handy for 
each of them, but decidedly unroman¬ 
tic and untinged by grandeur. 


• The Six act together in trade nego¬ 
tiations as a block. They make agonies 
of reaching a common position in 
such negotiations, but once arrived at 
.their joint opinion counts for so much 
that it is often impossible to change. 
The outstanding case of this was the 
Kennedy round of tariff cuts con¬ 
cluded in 1967. In these the chemical 
interests of Germany and the 
aluminium industry of France, to take 
just two examples, each did handsomely 
as part of the joint bargaining pitch of 
six countries. In (the Kennedy round 
only skilful negotiating prevented 
Britain being squeezed as pig in the 
middle between Europe and the 
United States, and in the end Britain 
had more or less to take what the other 
two settled between themselves. 

• The Six have exltended preferential 
trading agreements southwards to most 
of the Mediterranean countries and to 
all of French-speaking Africa. To undo 
the “ reverse .preferences ” which the 
Six get for their own products in these 
countries has become a constant but 
unsuccessful aim of American trade 
policy. Britain’s accession will bring 
all the poorer Commonwealth countries 
—including even those of the Carib¬ 
bean in America’s backyard—into this 
preferential ring. 

• The Six have been first off the mark 
in giving preferences on most industrial 
goods to all developing countries. They 
felt strong enough this year to do this 
unilaterally, ignoring American hopes 
of holding up a global agreement until 
the community’s own “ reverse prefer¬ 
ences ” were dropped. 

• The community has been able to 
sustain its frail and unpopular agricul¬ 
tural policy against all comers for 
similar reasons of sheer economic 
strength. Its food imports from the 
United States (until a jump !ast year) 
have stagnated. But the Six have been 
able to discourage American retaliation 
by the sheer size of these food imports 
from America ($1.6 billion last year) ; 
by the huge import growth into Europe 
of American animal feed and soya 
beans ; above all by a $7 billion market 
for non-agricultural imports from the 
United States, growing during the past 
decade at a compound rate of 9 per 
cent a year. America also now has 
by official counting $11 billion worth 
of direct investment at risk in the Six 
(by real value very much more) ; and 
relies on raising surplus Eurodollars in 
Europe to add to this total. If the 
Six’s farm policy collapses it will be 
of its own frailty, not from outside 
pressure. 

• The Six, acting together, therefore 
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aba tyftve the best chance of anyone of 
dissuading America from starring .a 
tradewan They succeeded in this last 
year by the skin of theft* teeth after* 
Japanese competition in the United. ^ 
States had brought Congress very near 
to passing restrictive trade legislation. 
However, because the Six depend three 

• times more proportionally than America 
on external trade, this is one area 
where—certainly at their present size 
—their bluff could one day be called. 

• The community’s bluff has already 
been called in the area where it has 
increasingly been asserting itself— 
international money. After the last 
quota reallocation the common market 
got a blocking veto in the International 
Monetary Fund. The Six were the 
arbiters of new forms of international 
liquidity other than the dollar, and 
now of the continuation of Special 
Drawing Rights. With reserves of over 
$35 billion they are by far Washing¬ 
ton’s largest creditor. But they are at 
odds among themselves over how to use 
this power. They are outfaced for the 
moment—as the recurrent European 
currency crisis shows—by their very 
dependence on the dollar, and more 
particularly by the trading and defence 
relationship with America of Italy and, 
above all, of west Germany. 


The German question 

Germany is. the strongest economic 
force in the community. But its defence 
interests and trade connect it to the 
United States. Now geography, history 
and sheer commercial eagerness urge 
it eastward, provided an acceptable 
political deal can be made with Russia, 
particularly over Berlin. The paradox 
of British entry is that it suits France 
as a way of balancing Germany, and 
Gennany as a way of strengthening 
its base in a bigger western Europe 1 as 
it prepares for a more active policy 
in the east and overseas. There is a 
further paradox. Successive German 
leaders have struggled against French 
self-interest to win a more supra¬ 
national rule in the common market. 
Yet when a common market crisis 
comes up it is often Germany with its 
heavy outside interests which breaks 
the supranational rules. Thus Germany 
pushed hardest for central control of 
Europe’s first common currency,experi¬ 
ment earlier this year and then three 


This is the fourth in a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
about British entry into the common 
market. 


months later had to abandon monetary 
union altogether—at least for the time 
being—by floating the mark. 

The Franco-German entente is the 
foundation of the common market. 
Britain shares Germany’s leaning 
towards America. But Britain’s weight 
in the Franco-German relationship is 
unlikely to fall consistently on one side 
or the other. Thus Britain is likely to 
be on France’s side over industrial and 
regional policy. As both Britain and 
France, unlike Gennany, have major 
oil producing companies operating in 
the Middle East, their oil and foreign 
policies in that area are likely to be 
close. Both countries are likely to 
become debtors to Germany. But on 
general external trade policy and 
defence Britain will be nearer 
Germany’s position. Once the reserve 
function of sterling has been shed, 
Britain’s view of the dollar deficit is 
likely to be less ideological than either 
France’s or Germany’s. 


One foreign policy 7 

In his Panorama interview on Monday 
President Pompidou rightly dismissed 
the glamorous notion of Europe as a 
third force in world diplomacy, hold¬ 
ing the balance between America and 
Russia. "The main aim for Europe 
is to become itself, and later on we 
will see what kind of role it can play 
in the world.” Again he discouraged 
any dramatic ideas about Britain and 
France pooling nuclear forces, at least 
until, the next generation of nuclear 
weapons. 

But with British entry Europe’s scope 
in world politics will increase willy 
nilly over time. Two of the world’s 
five nuclear powers will now be in 
the common market, two of the three 
western guardians of west Berlin, two 
of the four powers deliberating over 


the Middle East. In each of these 
matters France will be conceding its 
present common market monopoly. 

All this is likely to happen fairly 
slowly, .and nowhere more slowly than 
in the question of common European 
defence (see page 15), particularly so 
long as France stays outside the 
councils of Nato. Progress will be slow 
if only because the laborious pro¬ 
cedures of common market consulta¬ 
tion which pass muster in international 
trade cannot cope with world diplo¬ 
macy. A striking example of this slow¬ 
ness to move was the debate held 
among the Six last week on the Middle 
East. A report to the ministers 
by a special committee recommended 
stringent terms of Israeli withdrawal. 
The force of such a report discussed 
first among six countries, and then this 
week among ten, was enough to have 
the full apparatus of Israeli diplomacy 
in Europe lobbying against it. Need 
Israel have bothered? The ministers 
quickly agreed that their deliberations 
had been left many months behind by 
the recent tour of the Middle East 
by Mr William Rogers, the American 
Secretary of State. 

It will be years if not decades before 
Europe even has a secretary of state. 
This is a measure of Europe’s present 
limitations. But even today its common 
interests are starting to have their 
effect. The European view of the 
Middle East, determined by its heavy 
reliance on Arab oil, has in its turn 
influenced the gradually changing 
views of the United States, which is 
itself now taking more of its oil from 
the Arab world. The common market’s 
determination to enlarge and consoli¬ 
date itself has had notable success in 
getting Russia to deal with it as an 
entity in commodity and other agree¬ 
ments. With Britain inside Europe the 
common market’s clout will be con¬ 
siderably greater. 
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The dollar can take care 
of itself 

Washington , DC 


It was a rather gentle and academic 
man, nearing retirement at Harvard 
University and possessed of a strong 
German accent, who several months 
ago suggested “ benign neglect ” as an 
appropriate policy of the American 
government toward the balance 
of international payments. Dr Gottfried 
Haberler, like a much younger col¬ 
league, Dr Daniel Patrick Moyni'han, 
who once suggested that America’s 
racial problems might benefit from a 
period of benign neglect, has found 
the phrase ill-received. It seems to 
have aroused a fair amount of anger 
in Europe, which has just gone through 
another monetary “crisis” and it has 
caused endless embarrassment for the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board, neither of which has ever 
endorsed it as a description of 
American policy. But it probably 
describes accurately the way in which 
the United States must, almost 
inevitably, view the working of the 
international monetary system. 

Mr John Connally, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was undoubtedly sincere 
when he said, just before the recent 
monetary turmoil, that improvement 
of the balance of international pay¬ 
ments was among the objectives given 
“ the highest priority ” by the Ameri¬ 
can government. But that is not 
quite the same as imposing new 
controls on the outflow of capital, 
new barriers against imports and new 
taxes on tourists or adopting other 
direct measures to make the balance 
of payments better. Such steps are 
regarded in Washington as wrong and 
probably counter-productive. 

The Department of Commerce has 
just published the preliminary figures 
on the American balance of payments 
for the first quarter of 1971. As is 
now widely understood, the figures are 
not very meaningful. In many 


quarterly periods the largest single 
item is recorded as “ errors and 
ommissions.” In any event, the latest 
tabulation reported what everyone 
already knew—that the deficit on the 
“ official settlements ” basis of measure¬ 
ment, which records the flow of dollars 
into foreign central banks, was very 
large. Still reflecting the repayment of 
Eurodollars which had been borrowed 
by large American banks during the 
money squeeze of 1969, this measure¬ 
ment showed an enormous deficit of 
$5.7 billion in the first quarter. 

Mr Connally called the results 
“ bad ” in testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee, but he emphasised 
that “ the major cause of these extra¬ 
ordinary* dollar outflows is transitory 
—interest rates here which are lower 
than those in western Europe." There 
was nothing like the dramatic days in 
Britain in 1964 which have just been 
recalled by Mr Harold Wilson. Mr 
Nixon did not rush home from Key 
Biscayne. Unlike Lord Cromer, Mr 
Arthur Burns, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, did not demand 
an appointment at the White House. 
Balance of payments or no balance of 
payments, the exchange rate of the 
dollar is not among the items before 
the President for consideration. 

Given the asymmetrical world 
monetary system, this is as it must be. 
If exchange rates are to be altered or 
floated, other countries must do it. 
But a number of people in Washington 
arc aware of the possibility that con¬ 
ceivably the present system might 
change. Those who feel that it would 
be bad for both the United States and 
the world at large for the system to 
change fundamentally desire, like Mr 
Connally, an improvement in the 
American balance of pavments. 

They have grounds for hope. Mr 
Paul McCracken, the chairman of 



Connally: it's bad but only temporary 


the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, and Mr Robert Solomon, an 
adviser to the Federal Reserve Board, 
have recently run through the reasons 
why improvement may be on the way. 
There is the winding down of the 
Vietnam war ; there is the mounting 
flow of income from the vast American 
investment abroad ; there is the likeli¬ 
hood of more foreign investment in the 
American stock market; above all, 
there is the evidence that, after a bad 
patch of sinfulness, the United States 
is now inflating less than other 
countries, a change that should increase 
its competitiveness in foreign trade. 

This optimism may prove to be 
well-founded. The “ basic ” balance of 
payments deficit—a figure now used in 
official speeches but not yet published 
officially—is only $2.5 billion to $3 
billion a year and a few things going 
right instead of going wrong could all 
but wipe it out. But that still leaves at 
least $40 billion in foreign hands as a 
result of past deficits. Mr Geoffrey 
Rippon at Brussels, faced with French 
fussing about the sterling balances, 
could well blame the problem on 
Disraeli or Gladstone, and certainly 
on Churchill. Is some American 
President in the future going to be 
asked what he proposes to do about 
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this $40 billion, even if American 
international payments are then in 
balance ? 

As the world knows and as the 
Administration has said forthrightly 
through Vice President Agnew and 
others, the present policy of monetary 
and fiscal expansion is not going to 
be sacrificed to the balance of pay¬ 
ments. This attitude is widely accepted 
in the United States. The Washington 
Sunday Star , a conservative newspaper 
not addicted to inflationary financial 
views, put the matter well: 

At the governmental level, the response 
to the European money turmoil has 
been practically nil. This is as it should 
be. Since the dollar is the free world's 
monetary peg, it is up to the other 
nations to set their money values. And 
the makers of the American economic 
policy have more immediate concerns, 
such as controlling domestic inflation 
and restoring reasonable business growth 
and full employment. A basically healthy 
American economy is more important 
to the rest of the world than an ideal 
management of the country’s monetary 
transactions. 

The Star, like Mr Connally and Mr 
McCracken, rejects with a sense of 
horror a policy of “benign neglect” 
of the balance of payments. But until 
the day comes when foreigners stop 
accepting dollars (apart from a few 
brief interruptions during “ crises ”), 
that is what the policy in fact will be. 
The few controls on the outflow of 
capital—widely regarded by economists 
and businessmen as useless—will be 
maintained by the government as a 
gesture to suggest that it cares. But 
apart from that, the United States 
shows no signs whatever of catching 
the British disease of allowing the 
balance of international payments to 
dominate its policy. 


Mansfield loses— 
and wins 


Washington , DC 
Senator Mansfield got some amuse¬ 
ment oult of the imposing array of 
public men whom President Nixon 
gathered at the White House last week 
to launch his campaign to protect the 
American military establishment in 
Europe from the ‘threat of the Mans¬ 
field amendment. “ All the old-timers,” 
the Senator called them: “ all the 
guys who formulated this policy 25 
years ago.” Indeed, there they all 
were, the retired proconsuls, “ all old 
and all eloquent,” as Mr Dean Ache- 
son, the oldest and most eloquent of 



Elder statesmen muster against Mansfield 


the lot, observed. 

This was only a part of Mr Nixon’s 
successful lobbying effort. Statements 
in support of the Administration were 
extracted from President Johnson in 
Texas and from President Truman, 
oldest of all, in Missouri. The Secre¬ 
tary-General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, Signor Brosio, 
even weighed in with a letter which 
the White House, affecting pleased 
surprise, circulated to the press. Con¬ 
clusive, however, was the helping hand 
of Mr Brezhnev, who made a speech 
in Soviet Georgia on May 14th urging 
the western allies 'to negotiate about a 
reduction of forces in central Europe. 

What Mr Brezhnev said was not 
altogether new, but it was timely. The 
White House seized on i't with delight 
and in a matter of hours the Secretary 
of State, Mr William Rogers, was 
pointing out to 'the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that to impose a 
unilateral cut on the American troops 
in Europe now would be to destroy the 
hope of negotiating a mutual, balanced 
reduction of forces. He added verisithi- 
litude by getting the American ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow, MrBeam, to see Mr 
Gromyko about it on Monday. Mr 
Gromyko, in turn, was helpful. 

Senator Mansfield, meanwhile, was 
telling the Senate daily that the recent 
disturbance of the international mone¬ 
tary system was, in fact, a run on the 
dollar and that the weakness of the 
dollar was partly caused by the size of 
the American military establishment 
abroad. He produced ample documen¬ 
tation to show 'that he had been urging 
reductions, including negotiated 
mutual reductions, on three Adminis¬ 
trations for ten years without getting 
any substantial response. 

Still, there were more Senators to * 
sympathise with his general lidea than 
to vote for his amendment, which 
would have inserted into the bill to 


extend conscription a requirement that 
the troops in Europe be reduced to 
150,000 by the end of this year. It 
would indeed have put the Admiinistra- 
tion in a ridiculous position, one in 
which it could not negotiate with its 
own allies, let alone with the Russians; 
its effect on Nato would ‘indeed have 
been incalculable and it would have 
been a poor return to the west Ger¬ 
mans for the co-operative way in 
which they have just come to the aid 
of the dollar by floating the mark. 

Senator Mansfield knew all this, but 
he still believed that a good fright was 
the only way to make the Administra¬ 
tion bestir itself. The fact that his 
amendment failed to pass—'the vote 
was a decisive 61 to 36—does not 
mean that it is necessarily wholly 
without effect. President Nixon’s 
counter-campaign involved rallying a 
lot of old Democrats to his side and to 
do this he needed the help of some 
younger Democrats, men who served 
President Kennedy and President 
Johnson. They helped, but there are 
indications that some of them also 
insisted that the Nixon Administration, 
in return, must take a serious interest 
in the idea of negotiating a mutual 
reduction of forces in central Europe 
with the Russians. 

So far there has been tittle more 
than lip-service. The Administration is 
now committed to something more 
than lip-service, and wiill have to take 
the subject up in earnest with the 
Nato allies. Europe is not violently 
unpopular as Vietnam is, but the 
national mood of revulsion against 
excessive military responsibilities does 
extend in some degree to the imperial 
system as a whole. People like Senator 
Mansfield believe that if the govern¬ 
ment cuts down those of i'ts foreign 
activities ‘(hat are superfluous, it will 
have a better chance of remaining able 
to discharge those that are essential. 
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Let Sumitomo Make the Co/inections 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd, with 180 branches in 
Japan plus overseas offices in all major 
, financial centres, can introduce you to 
practically anyone, anywhere. At the same 
time we can advise you and act as your 
banker go-between for almost any kind of 
investment or trading venture throughout 
the world. 

In fact, Sumitomo Bank is the family 
banking house for some 48 top Japanese 
industrial giants. What could be easier , 
than a family introduction? 

If you're in London look us up in Moorgate 
and we'll make the connections you need. 

+ THE SUMITOMO BANK LTD 

5 Moorgate London EC2 Telephone 600-0211 



DOwekJorf R 
4000 OOatek 
Head Office: 



The Melia Castilla the city 
within a city " in the heart of 
Europe’s convention city 
• Madrid - 

Especially designed and constructed for 
business and pleasure. Ideally suited for 
conventions, congresses and business 
meetings. 13.600 square foot Convention 
hall, smaller meeting rooms, private offices 
with secretarial service. 

1.000 luxury rooms and suites with private 
bath and T. V... 

And for your relaxation, shopping arcade, 
night club, swimming pool, sauna and 15 

more luxurious hotels located in Spain's 
fin^kjesorts: 

meffo Hotels 

nr on A m europe s fastest 
Ur 5rAIN growing hotel group 

Hotel MELIA TORREMOLINOS - Hotel MELIA MADRID • Apaftotel MELIA 
MA6ALUF (Mallorca)-Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL CABALLO 
BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Marla - Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA-Mo¬ 
tel MELIA EL HIDALGO (Veldepeftas-Castilla) - Hotel AGUADULCE (Ai¬ 
mer!*) - Hotel S'ARGAMASSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE (AlmdMcar-Coeta 
del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) - Hotel SOL y NIEVE (Sierra Neva¬ 
da)-Hotel OLID MELIA (Valladolid)- Apartotel MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid) 
Hotel MEUA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbella) 
Reservations available through all leading travel agents In 
your country. Or: Utell International (U. K.) Ltd. Dept. X, 18 
Berkeley St.-London, W. I. Tel: 01-4992151. Or write to: Ma¬ 
nuel Coronado, V. P. Marketing, Melia Hotels (Melia Building). 
25 Prlncesa St., Madrld-8, Spain. Tel: 2485800, Telex: 27333. 
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Grey Panthers 

A year or more ago a fair number 
of white Americans believed fervently 
that the police were out to extermi¬ 
nate the Black Panthers, either by 
killing them or putting them in prison 
on the flimsiest excuses. Others, while 
deploring the paramilitary posture of 
this small black organisation, saw 
it as the legitimate political voice 
of the militant American Negro and 
believed that it was. impossible for 
them to be treated fairly by the 
American legal system. Just now, how¬ 
ever, the law seems kinder to the 
Panthers than they are to each other. 

In New York City 13 Black 
Panthers, two of whom had fled the 
country to escape trial, have been found 
not guilty of conspiring to murder 
policemen and to bomb public places. 
The verdict was unexpected and swift, 
considering that the trial had dragged 
on for eight months. The jury 
deliberated only for two hours. It found 
that there were none but police 
informers who could testify against the 
accused and that none of the informers 
actually saw any of the alleged plots 
being carried out. Much of the press 
hoped that the verdict would convince 
the accused of the merits of American 
justice. That is unlikely. They felt they 
had been freed by the jury (which 
included five blacks and one Puerto 
Rican), not by the system., None the 
less, the decision will have pleased all 
those who were disturbed by the case 
and the unusually high bail—about 
$100,000 each—which kept most of 
the accused in jail for months. 

The two defendants who fled to 
Algeria forfeited their bail, which had 
been raised by sympathisers to buy 
their freedom. This breach of faith so 
angered the Black Panthers’ chief - of 
staff, Mr David Hilliard, that he 
declared the two expelled from the 
party. This statement in turn split the 
party. From Algiers, Mr Eldridge 
Cleaver, the Panthers’ Minister of 
Information, objected fiercely and 
restored the exiles to grace—at least 
in the Panthers' international section 
which he leads. With the Californian 
and international factions attacking one 
another, Panthers in New York and 
other American cities do not know 
which to support, and there have been 
several brutal murders attributed to 
internecine feuds. 

In California, Mr Hilliard has been 
released from custody because the 
federal government refused to turn 
over to his defence lawyers the 



One of the lucky 13 


evidence they had obtained from illegal 
tapping of his telephone. Mr Hilliard 
had been accused of threatening the 
life of President Nixon in a speech. 
In New Haven, Connecticut, the 
future of another Panther leader, the 
legendary Mr Bobby Seale, will be 
decided soon when the jury hands 
down its verdict in his long trial for 
the murder of a Panther who is 
alleged to have been a police informer. 
And in Chicago what it potentially the 
most explosive legal case of all is 
brewing, as a state grand jury is 
considering indictments of the police 
and possibly even the state’s attorney, 
a protege of Chicago’s Mayor Daley, 
on charges arising from the police raid 
in 1969 on a flat in which two Black 
Panther leaders were killed. 


Rail signals _ 

National Transportation Week, which 
started on Monday, also started with 
most of the country’s trains in their 
sidings. This time the trouble was 
caused by fewer than 13,000 signalmen 
who felt that their special electrical 
skills and the 20 months since their 
last rise entitled them to an increase 
larger than that accepted by most 
(though not all) of the bigger railway 
unions. This amounts to a wage rise of 
42 per cent over 42 months. In return 
the men who drive the trains, and who 
signed their new contract only three 
days before the signalmen walked out, 
relinquished a number of their 
archaic work rules. Crews, for example, 
will not have to be changed every 100 
miles or so. No othei union has yet 
followed the drivers’ example, but it 
was a hopeful sign. Now the signalmen 
have shown that little has changed. 


For the fourth time in under two 
years Congress has had to set 
aside other work to end a railway 
strike. The bill foibids the signalmen 
to strike until October 1st, but 
sweetens the pill with a wage rise of 13 
per cent, which is in line with the 
general pattern of wage increases on 
the railways. Mr Nixon signed the 
legislation on Tuesday night. 

The need now is for Congress and, 
some say, the White House to get 
busy on new legislation which can 
prevent stoppages in transport. The 
inadequacies of the Railway Labour 
Act have been showing for a long 
time. Mr Nixon sent Congress his own 
ideas for a series of presidential options 
over a year ago, but no committee 
hearings on it have yet been held in 
either house. The explanation is that 
neither the railway unions nor the 
managements are enthusiastic about 
reforming their ways. A further excuse 
is that the Supreme Court has not yet 
decided whether selective strikes against 
just a few railways are permissible. It 
is said that hearings are to begin soon, 
in the Senate at least. But why should 
there be much uigency when strikes 
can be cut off after a day or two and 
workers get at least an interim increase 
in pay ? The trials of 350,000 
commuters and of the 18 circus 
elephants who had to walk to work in 
New York break few politicians' hearts. 


City of despair 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SEATTLE 

The country’s best buys in used cars, 
in secondhand television sets, in 
houses, are to be found in Seattle, 
Washington. The city has become a 
vast pawnshop, with families selling 
anything they can do without to get 
money to buy food and pay the rent. 
Even restaurant meals are a bargain : 
two for the price of one to woo custom 
in smart, half-empty eating places. 

More than 100,000 people are out of 
work in the Seattle area, which many 
people think is the worst example of 
economic decline in any sector of 
America since the great depression 
40 years ago. Unemployment in 
Seattle stands officially at 13.1 per cent 
of the labour force, more than double 
the national level. Unofficially the 
welfare workers closest to the people 
put it twice that high. 

The root of the problem lies in the 
economic dominance of the area by 
one giant corporation, the Boeing 
Company. Two years ago its sales of 
aircraft were booming but now Boeing 
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is undergoing a continuing attrition of 
government and civilian contracts. The 
halt called by Congress in the develop¬ 
ment of the SST, America’s projected 
supersonic aircraft, was merely the 
latest of many blows. Boeing’s payroll 
of 106,000 two years ago is down to 
40,000 and the company acknowledges 
that it will cut employment further this 
year, probably to 29,000. The decline 
would not have been halted even if 
the Senate had voted this week to 
revive the SSI’. 

Attention has been focused on the 
incongruity of Seattle’s recession : 
wholesale unemployment among 
people of high intelligence and rare 
skills, the scientists, engineers and 
managers of the aerospace industry. It 
seemed an upper-income pinch. The 
sacrifice of frills like ski-lessons or 
summer homes became symbolic of 
poverty, Amcrican-style, in the 1970s. 
But that was last year’s story. 

Today, food and shelter have 
become the prime concerns of a 
large proportion of the unemployed. 
The most desperate are those in the 
slums of the city’s centre, which con¬ 
tain the racial minorities and those 
whose hold on jobs is tenuous, even in 
good times. Here one recent count 
found 48 per cent out of work. As jobs 
at Boding declined, a domino effect 
throughout the economy pared away 
service and trade jobs. 

But the hardest cut to bear has been 
that in public assistance. On April 1st 
the state cut its monthly allowance for 
rent and reduced other benefits. Many 
families found that they were no longer 
eligible for assistance at all. These 
economies were prompted by official 
fears that the state would be running a 
deficit by June 30th. 

Each week more and more people 
exhaust their right to unemployment 
benefits, although the period for which 
they can be drawn has been extended 
from 36 to 52 weeks. Further exten¬ 
sions by the stalte are unlikely. By 
July some 44,000 more workers may 
have no choice but to go on public 
assistance—if they are eligible. 

Seattle’s victims are not resigned. 
The city’s mayor, M.r Wesley Uhlman, 
said recently: 

The extreme frustration, the bitterness 
of men who have never before been 
unemployed is notable. . . . These men 
arc more articulate than the chronic 
unemployed. . . . They are better at 
expressing their sense of injustice. 
Hearings by a Senate committee in 
Seattle in mid-April were disrupted by 
a coalition of angry young men. 
During the past week the Mayors’ 
Committee on Urfcatf'Problems, led by 
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WHI the last person 
leaving SEATTLE 


Turn out the lights. 



Black humour on the road out 


Mr John Lindsay, the mayor of New 
York, held hearings in Seattle, provid¬ 
ing another opportunity for protests 
to be heard. 

The prevailing view, which Mr 
Uhlman shares, is that the federal 
government created the boom that 
drew so many people to Seattle, so the 
federal government should cushion the 
unemployment and finance a recovery. 
Many proposals for emergency aid 
have been carried to the capital. The 
Governor of Washington State, Mr 
Daniel Evans, wants the Seattle region 
to he declared a- “ disaster area,” to set 
in motion the kind of help given when 
physical disasters, such as floods, strike. 
Last month a group of economists from 
the University of Washington asked 
President Nixon for federal aid to make 
sure that no one went without food or 
shelter and to make possible a mora¬ 
torium on mortgage payments and an 
increase *in public assistance. 

But so far banging oh the door of 
the White House has brought little aid. 
Washingtonians recall glumly that Mr 
Evans, a Republican, backed Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller for the presidential 
nomination in 1968. He does not catch 
President Nixon’s ear easily. The hope 
is that the demand of Mayor Lindsay’s 
committee for federal public works may 
have more effect. The trouble is that 
the need has been acknowledged so 
belatedly. Most business leaders in 
Seattle have been dismissing its 
unemployment as a temporary setback 
and emphasising the city’s rosy future. 

On the surface, Seattle indeed looks 
active, comfortable and growing. It is 
easy to ignore the jobless, particularly 
as no one knows how many holders of 
PhDs are pumping petrol or driving 
taxis. The yacht outing on May 1st 
was never bigger. Seattle’s basketball 


team, the Supersonics, has reached a 
record for local attendance. Building 
commitments undertaken at the height 
of the boom in 1968 are just now being 
translated into finlished skyscrapers. 

But under the surface, the statistics 
show how much distress exists. Usually 
there are about 120 foreclosures a year 
on houses with federally insured mort¬ 
gages. Now there are 2,200 on record. 
Gas and electricity have been cut off 
from some 6,000 homes. For the first 
time in its history, the telephone com¬ 
pany reports a reduction in the number 
of telephones in the community. Retail 
sales in January were 11 per cent below 
the level a year earlier. Revenues from 
the tax on gross receipts, a mainstay 
of the city’s finances, were down 30 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1971. 

The experience of the food banks 
run by Neighbours in Need tells a story 
of suffering which ought to be 
unacceptable in America. Last October 
two long established free food centres 
for the poor found themselves 
swamped. Hunger had become a reality 
among the unemployed. Many people 
have volunteered to help ; many have 
given money and food-shopping centres 
accept donations for the food banks. 
Even so, most of them have only 
enough supplies to open for four hours 
on two days a week. 

Embarrassment is evident among the 
many now asking for help who 
formerly considered themselves middle- 
class or upper-class. At Seattle’s 
u crisis ” switchboard, an emergency 
referral centre, calls from people in the 
grip of emotional stress have jumped 
from 20 a day to 50 a day. The Family 
Counselling Service, an established 
private charity, reports that it is seeing 
“ massive depression ” and that marital 
difficulties, including sexual impotence, 
are mounting. 


Unigov or many? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIANAPOLIS 

Next week mayors from countries 
belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, as well as hundreds of 
their American counterparts, will be 
able to see at first hand an experiment 
in metropolitan government called 
Unigov, which has already interested 
many other municipalities in America. 
The architect of this partial merger of 
city and suburban government is Mr 
Richard Lugar who, at 39, is one of 
the youngest mayors in the country and 
a man consulted regularly by President 
Nixon on urban affairs. When Mr 
Lugar addressed a Nato meeting in 
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Brussels last spring, he invited mayors 
and city managers to come to Indian¬ 
apolis for an international conference 
on urban problems. 

The aggressive, imaginative Mr 
Lugar has little patience with his 
fellow mayors, mostly Democrats, who 
blame their troubles on the federal 
government, and he does not subscribe 
to the prevailing philosophy that all 
American cities face inevitable decay 
and bankruptcy. He was elected in 
1967 as the first Republican mayor of 
Indianapolis for 16 years and his cam¬ 
paign to have Unigov endorsed by the 
state legislature was finally successful 
in 1969. The legislation expands the 
city’s boundaries from 82 to 402 square 
miles and consolidates more than 40 
overlapping city and county agencies 
into six big departments. The director 
of each department is responsible to 
the mayor who, in effect, becomes 
chief executive of the expanded city. 

No one knows whether Unigov will 
stand the test of time but, so far, it 
has created the beginnings of a 
badly needed central body to govern 
the metropolitan area. Fewer city 
employees are required and it has been 
possible to submit a single application 
to the federal government for planning 
money ; this simplification has saved 
some $600,000 the first year. 

Local government in America has 
a long history of fragmentation, ineffi¬ 
ciency and corruption. Mr Lugar 
wants to make it the opposite of all 
three and to bring it closer to the 
people. lie believes that urban govern¬ 
ment is a “ manageable proposition ” 
(although he might feel differently had 
Indianapolis, a city of under one mil¬ 
lion people, the 8 million popula¬ 
tion of New York City or the racial 
problems of Newark, New Jersey). He 
also believes that problems like the 
removal of abandoned motor cars, the 
repair of pitted roads and the open 
dumping of refuse can be solved quite 
quickly by creating co-ordinated plans, 
with a central authority to back them 
up. Mr Lugar claims that businessmen 
who want to build new factories in 
Indianapolis like Unigov ; they can get 
all the information they need on rates 
or land costs from one department 
instead of from half a dozen. 

The Democrats who oppose Unigov 
assert that the system was jammed 
down the throats of the citizens of 
Indianapolis without a referendum and 
that it contains elements of dictator¬ 
ship. They fear that a corrupt mayor 
could wreak havoc with so much 
undivided power. They also complain 
that Unigov enhances Republican 


prospects in Indianapolis by adding a 
large group of Republican suburban¬ 
ites to the voting register. Southern 
cities like Nashville, Tennessee, which 
have adopted unified government 
have done so, it is said, to submerge 


the blacks of the city in the whites of 
suburbia). The verdict of the voters 
in general will be delivered in 
November when Mr Lugar stands for 
re-election as mayor of what he calls 
“ our new and expanded city.” 


Temple of Lyndon 


During their years in the White House, 
Presidents accumulate papers and 
souvenirs of office which can hardly 
be thrown away when they leave. 
President Franklin Roosevelt was the 
first to have a presidential library as a 
repository for his papers; it opened in 
1941 on land which he donated from 
his family estate. Over the years, the 
collections of Presidents Hoover, 
Truman and Eisenhower have come 
to be housed in similar combinations 
of libraries and tourist shrines and 
President Kennedy is to have his, as 
soon as some unsightly railway yards 
are removed from the doorstep of 
Harvard University, where it is to be 
built. President Johnson, less than three 
years out of the White House, is no 
exception. His Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library in Austin, Texas, and the 
accompanying Lyndon Baines Johnson 
School of Public Affairs open this week¬ 
end in Austin, where they are part of 
the University of Texas. 

Inevitably the LBJ Library has 
presented an irresistible target to 
the Johnson-teasers and Tcxas-baitcrs. 
President Johnson and his wife, who 
chose the architect, seem to have done 
little to avoid it. The monumental 
eight-storey edifice of Italian marble is 
set on a hilltop and is bigger, costlier 
and flashier than is conventional in 
American academic architecture and is 
more flattering a tribute to a living 
human being than is customary in 
western political life. The Johnsons 


reportedly are hurt by the references 
to the Great Pyramid of Giza and 
instant Valhalla but, undeterred, arc 
preparing to enjoy a monumental 
dedication ceremony this weekend, com¬ 
plete with President Nixon, film stars, 
the Rev. Billy Graham and a 
Texas barbecue feast for 3,000 people. 

The LBJ Library will have plenty 
for tourists: the two Johnson daughters' 
wedding gowns; five-storey murals 
showing the Johnson career; piped 
music playing themes from LBJ’s 
political campaigns and gifts from the 
great and the humble. It also has a 
helicopter pad on the roof. But there 
will be plenty for students and historians 
as well: about 31 million documents, 
including personal correspondence, 
written records of conversations with 
foreign leaders, private memoranda and 
apparently (thanks to a diligent 
secretary) almost every scrap of paper 
that crossed Mr Johnson’s desk in 34 
years of public office. There are also 
500,000 photographs and about 
1,000 tape recorded interviews with 
people connected with the Johnson 
Administration. A small percentage of 
the papers will remain classified for 
some years but most are accessible now. 

The $18.6 million cost of the build¬ 
ing was borne by the University of 
Texas. The $500,000 a year cost of 
maintenance will be paid for the federal 
government. The library will be open 
every day*'and there is no admission 
charge. 





A shrine built by two 
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1984 and alt that 

Science fiction, proclaimed a placard 
at the National Book League’s 
exhibition this week, is “ man's distant 
early warning system.” Jules Verne is 
the most hard-worked example of 
science fiction’s claim to be the prophet 
of the actual as well as the absurd ; 
stretch the net a little wider and 
writers of the utmost distinction can 
be scooped in to provide intellectual 
credentials. Catweazle and the 
Clangers can be hidden behind Kafka 
and Huxley ; the exhibition’s catalogue 
includes Sir Thomas More’s 
“ Utopia ” ; and if C. S. Lewis is 
included, why not Dante, chief archi¬ 
tect of Christian fantasy ? For that 
matter, if Jules Verne, why not 
Michelangelo ? Perhaps it is possible 
to acquit the North. East London 
Polytechnic of frivolity in permitting 
the exhibition’s sponsor, the brand-new 
Science Fiction Foundation, to bud on 
one of its branches. Well, perhaps. 

The beginnings of science fiction 
proper are commonly placed in the 
earlier half of the nineteenth century, 
with Edgar Allan Poe. One can as 
easily place its origins with Swift, in 
the early eighteenth century. In the 
1920s it became “ commercialised,” 
with the appearance of endless science 
fiction magazines ; the term “ science 
fiction” came into use at much the 


same time. With the birth of the space 
age the commercial focus narrowed ; 
now it has widened again. Esoteric 
science fiction, or fantasy, has become 
a cult. 

Science fiction has spawned com¬ 
mittees, conventions, clubs, magazines 
and even a terminology for its addicts. 
There are special awards. The new 
foundation, with a certain disregard 
for logical contradiction, proclaims its 
own uniqueness while maintaining that 
200 colleges throughout the world 
teach science fiction. Teach ? Cer¬ 
tainly; many of the most famous 
science fiction writers are sufficiently 
part of the literary establishment to 
bob in and out of examination 
syllabuses: George Orwell and 

H. G Wells, for example. But is it 
their ideas or their literary talents that 
place them among the elect ? When 
1984 has come and gone and the 
world’s governments are bureaucratic, 
data-ridden and intrusive, to be sure, 
but too inefficiendy so to conform to 
Orwell’s model, will his writing lose 
its force ? Of course not. 

Science fiction’s claims to predict 
how man may alter in altered circum¬ 
stances must be taken with a pinch 
of salt ; too often it merely transposes 
an accepted moral code into an 
altered environment. At times it looks 
as if every environmentalist has joined 
the ranks of science fiction writers. 


Often, the prophetic role is over¬ 
played ; Cassaftdra is giver) a speaking 
part on every fifth page. But not 
always. M 1984 ” is.more than an eleg¬ 
ant piece of writing ; so, for example, is 
“Lord of the Flies” included, some¬ 
what tenuously, within the science 
fiction web. The medium is hardly die 
message ; but there are still one or 
two messages concealed therein. 

By its own hand 

LANCASHIRE AND THE NEW 
LIBERALISM 

By P. F. Clarke. 

Cambridge University Press . 481 
pages . £6. 

When a great political party dies in 
mysterious circumstances .there is no 
lack of informed speculation as to why 
and how. Four modes suggest them¬ 
selves : natural causes, misadventure, 
murder, and suicide. So far, the first 
three of these have been widely can¬ 
vassed in the case of the Liberal party, 
whose demise is the great mystery of 
modern British politics. Liberals them¬ 
selves have always tended, naturally 
enough, to the misadventure theory: 
it was a tragic accident, the breach 
between Asquith and Lloyd George. 
There were no deeper, determined 
causes. Tories have not felt strongly 
one way or the other, but they have a 
weakness for the murder theory: the 
Liberal party was killed brutally by 
the first world war, which confronted 
the country with the kind of test which 
only Conservatism was tough enough 
to rise to. But unquestionably the 
natural causes theory has held the 
historical field in our day. 

The reasons for this are simple. 
Historical theories of accident are 
out of fashion. Very much in fashion 
are marxist and sub-marxist theories 
about inevitable social and political 
transformations based on the emergence 
of class conflicts and appropriate 
proletarian political parties. Conserva¬ 
tives have no very passionate 
objections to this ; increasingly, for 
their own part, they are willing to dis¬ 
pense with Disraelian myth and admit 
shamelessly to suburban reality. And 
Labour people, obviously, have every 
incentive to endorse the natural causes 
theory. It legitimises their party as the 
destined agent of progress and 
democracy. 

This book rudely challenges the 
prevailing orthodoxy, rather in the 
classic manner of the freelance private 
eye challenging the stolid police- 
inspector’s open-and-shut assumptions. 
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Asquith. 1910 : dead king, dying party 


Mr Clarke startlingly proposes no less 
than the suicide theory. His examina¬ 
tion of the evidence here presented 
rules out natural causes. Moreover, he 
adds a shrewd hit: “ those historians 
who adopt a suh-marxist critique of 
the reformist Liberal party from the 
point of view of the reformist Labour 
party are sawing off the branch upon 
which they are sitting/' Murder and 
misadventure he also rules out ; suicide 
is what is left once every other 
explanation becomes unacceptable. 

To establish this thesis Mr Clarke has 
essentially to do six things. First, to 
prove that a study in depth of the 
Lancashire constituencies can produce 
evidence of much wider application. 
Second, to prove that free trade versus 
tariff reform can be demoted from the 
status of decisive political issue and 
that the Liberal revival of the early 
vears of the century was not dependent 
upon it. Third, to prove that while the 
Liberal landslide of 1906 certainly 
represented traditional, Gladstonian 
aspects of Liberalism, it represented 
just as much new “ progressive ” 
aspects. Fourth, to prove that those new 
aspects added up to something 
politically palpable enough to justify 
the revival of the term “ progressivism,” 
a Liberal-Labour identity, which the 
“ Whig ” teleology of the prevailing 
orthodoxy has successfully smothered. 
Fifth, to prove that Liberal-Labour 
progressivism established itself as the 
central, dynamic factor in politics in 
the elections of 1910 : the Liberal losses 
of that year from, the 1906 levels 
represented the sloughing off of 
“ Gladstonian ” elements. Sixth, to 
prove that between 1910 and 1914 new 
Liberalism did something suicidally 


DOOKS 

decisive, enough to account for the 
aborted progressive dynamic of i£io. 

The actual suicidal act* in this 
analysis, was Asquith’s failure to push 
for a fourth reform act, to get a truly 
democratic constituency which could 
provide the means of putting new 
liberalism decisively in command of 
politics. Asquith could not have a 
reform act unless he swallowed female 
suffrage ; and he choked on that. The 
crucial failure was thus one of political 
democracy rather than social 
democracy. 

The case is plausible and attractive. 
The evidence is solid and impressive. 
Mr Clarke is careful not to claim too 
much. He insists that his case is 
14 capable of rigorous proof in some 
particulars” ; in many others he con¬ 
cedes that it must rest on the balance 
of probabilities. But: “ Although no 
more can be said of several hypotheses 
than that they are consistent with the 
evidence, those hypotheses are inter¬ 
related and interdependent, and so the 
whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts/’ The vital link in the argument 
is Lancashire. The thesis within 
Lancashire is very strong. If 
Lancashire, traditionally Tory in the 
nineteenth century, can be shown to 
exhibit a Liberal advance neither 
regionally freakish nor Gladstonite in 
inspiration Mr Clarke is more than half 
way to his verdict. He argues that 
Lancashire is- a paradigm of the 
national scene because it testifies to 
two fundamental facts of national 
application : by 1910, the shift from 
community to class politics was sub¬ 
stantially complete ; but a shift from 
Liberalism to Lalxmr had “ not really 
begun.” Unquestionably this is an 
important book and will be a central 
element in a correspondingly important 
debate. 

Coupled to the cause 

THE ENTHUSIASTS 

By Laurence Thompson. 

Golfencz. 256 pages. £3. 

The Bruce Glasiers were a remarkable 
couple. Neither achieved public elected 
office, nor were they particularly 
notable writers or journalists. Yet they 
were a major influence in the develop¬ 
ment of British socialism, and they are 
remembered with a particular warmth 
of affection that has quite eluded the 
Webbs. 

John Bruce Glasier’s father was a* 
militantly atheist cattle dealer, who 
punctiliously went through his son’s 
schoolbooks removing the words God, 
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Christ, heaven and hell. The boy /\yas 
only ii when he died and the family 
moved to a tenement on the. fringe of 
the Gorbals. The rotting slaps of 
Glasgow made Bruce Glasier a 
socialist, and after a fairly short spell 
in an architect’s office, he devoted the 
rest of his life to work as. a socialist 
propagandist. Katharine, the daughter 
of a congregational minister in Ongar, 
took a job as a classics mistress at a 
Bristol high school, after coming down 
from Newnham. Her conversion to the 
cause, took place at a fashionable 
church in Bristol on a wet Sunday in 
November, 1890, when hundreds of 
striking cotton girls marched in and 
stood dripping wet below the altar 
rails, a silent reproach to the members 
of the affluent congregation. Next day 
she presented herself at the local offices 
of the Social Democratic Federation. 

This was ironic, for the Bruce 
Glasiers were one of the decisive influ¬ 
ences that kept British socialism unsul¬ 
lied by the marxism of Hyndman’s 
SDF. Certainly Hyndman had few 
more formidable foes in the leadership 
of the Independent Labour party. 
John Bruce Glasier a devoted friend 
of William Morris, found Hyndman 
less than attractive— 44 a canting old 
fool ” was one of his more generous 
references. Not that he was less sparing 
of others who opposed him. Four col¬ 
leagues on the ILF council had the 
temerity to criticise the Labour party 
leadership just before the first world 
war. 11 A most unwarrantable and 
treacherous action,” he thundered, 
“ . . . Hall is an ignorant freelance, 
Douthwaite a conceited little cat, Mac- 
lachlan a* ponderous humbug, Belcher 
a refined gorilla.” 

Bruce Glasier had a remarkable 
talent for invective ; yet as Mr 
Thompson, a writer of style and wit, 
shows, he was infinitely more than an 
ILP war-horse with a relish for the 
in-fighting that characterised the 
socialist movement of the time. His 
strength lay, as did that of his wife, 
in an extraordinary degree of disin¬ 
terestedness. They drove themselves 
with passionate fury in their work as 
propagandists for the ILP. In the early 
years of their marriage it took con¬ 
siderable organisation on their part to 
snatch a few hours together in a pro¬ 
vincial town, when their speaking tours 
made this possible. Even after John 
Bruce Glasier’s death in 1920, 
Katharine’s pace hardly slackened ; it 
is estimated that she wrote 3,000 words 
a day, mostly for the cause, in addition 
to all her travelling and speaking 
engagements. By the time of her 
eightieth birthday, celebrated by a 
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birthday party attended by more than 
a thousand people at a Co-operative 
hall in Bradford, young Mr Attlee, 
whom sh$ had first met as an unsuc¬ 
cessful ILP council candidate, had 
been prime minister for two years of 
the first majority Labour government. 
It was largely the selfless work of 
socialist evangelists such as the Bruce 
Glafcriers that made this possible. 

Communal living 

THE TERRIBLE YEAR 

By Alistair Horne. 

Macmillan. 172 pages. £3.50. 

Come Whitsun, more Frenchmen 
than usual will make their political 
pilgrimage to the Pere Lachaise 
cemetery in Paris where the last 
defenders of the commune took their 
stand in 1871. The centenary of the 
commune has triggered-off a minor 
explosion in the publishing houses, and 
one left-wing politician after another 
has stood up to interpret for our times 
the event that Lenin saw as a dummy- 
run for the bolshevik revolution. This 
week M. Alain Krivine, the trotskyist, 
promised to “ continue the struggle ” 
interrupted in May, 1871. 

Mr Alistair Horne has produced a 
delightful book on the commune, a 
resume of his longer work, “ The Fall 
of Parts,” that manages to retain the 
verve of the original and is helped 
out by an excellent selection of con¬ 
temporary prints and caricatures. The 
l>ook is crowded with extracts from 
diaries and correspondence that add 
immediacy, as in one description of 
the “ siege fever ” that set in when 
the Prussians were bombarding the 
city : " It seemed as if all the centipedes 
in the world had traversed my brain 
and then attached themselves to it, 
and had to be torn off one by one.” 

Mr Horne gives a clear, if truncated, 
impression of the iorces that made the 
rebellion : the defeat and demoralisa¬ 
tion of the regular army in the Franco- 
Prussian war ; the creation, in the 


National Guard, of a trained para¬ 
military force not able enough to take 
on the Prussians, but powerful and 
willing enough to take on the local 
bourgeoisie ; and the French revolu¬ 
tionary tradition that so many of the 
communard leaders were trying to 
carry on. This is a very human book, 
and characters like Raoul Rigault, the 
sinister police chief of the commune 
who thought that the men who made 
the Jacobin terror were rank amateurs, 
or Henri Rochefort, the aristocrat who 
abandoned his class, jump to life in 
a few paragraphs. Good reading for 
Whitsun, if you want to dodge the 
crowd at Pfre Lachaise. 

Demography of a don 

THE BRITISH ACADEMICS 

By A. H. Halsey and Martin Trow. 

Faber. 560 pages. £5. 

British universities have been expand¬ 
ing fast enough to provide fat pickings 
for sociologists—in more senses than 
one. Yet as a topic for research the 
changing universities have been 
remarkably under exploited. A light, 
but graphic picture of the new 
“ platcglass ” universities has been 
drawn by Mr Michael Beloff; the 
metamorphosis of the colleges of 
advanced technology into autonomous 
universities has been coped with more 
than adequately by Mr Tyrell Burgess ; 
individual institutions — Warwick 
university and more particularly the 
London School of Economics—have 
been subjected, in book form, to both 
abuse and analysis. The odd acad¬ 
emician has propounded his theories on 
future development ; the University 
Grants Committee has produced its 
reports ; the Department of Education 
statistical analyses and projections. But 
there has been no thorough analysis 
of the inmates of academia as a whole. 
Professors Halsey and Trow have been 
working to fill a gap. The results of 
their research, begun before Lord 
Robbins’s committee reported in 1963, 


could hardly fail to be interesting. 

Of course, the authors were looking 
at the staff and nbt at their students 
br institutions, so that the picture is 
incomplete, that need not have been 
a disadvantage, since it is the dons 
themselves—all 30,000 of them— 
stereotype-cast by public opinion as 
either Oxbridge traditional or plate- 
glass radical, thait form the unanalysed, 
influential core. The authors have 
arrived at answers to many questions. 
Is there a generation gap between old 
and young dons ? Surprisingly little. 
Do they believe that expansion has 
adversely affected the quality of their 
students ? No. How many are writing 
hooks ? About half. What are their 
politics ? In 1963, when they were 
surveyed, the proportion ,supporting 
Labour was rather above the national 
percentage at the 1964 election 5 and 
while more would describe themselves 
as left than as Labour, fewer would 
describe themselves as right than as 
lory. Yet somehow the resulting 
picture lacks colour. It is not so much 
that the analysis is based on only 
1,408 questionnaires—a perfectly 
respectable sample, even if the response 
ra'te was poor. It is only partly the 
result of the obfuscating language in 
which the results arc written up. Per¬ 
haps it is im|>ossible to provide a 
life-like picture of British academics in 
the course of a serious analysis of their 
particulars. 

Quite dotty 

SHAW : AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
VOLUME 1: 1856-1896 
VOLUME II: 1898-1950 

Selected from his writings by 
Stanley Weintraub. 

Max Reinhardt. 352 and 344 pages. 
£3.15 each. 

Everyone who is, or has ever been, in 
the public eye, must either write his 
own story, or suffer the attentions of 
a biographer, or both. Even the mighty 
dead who smugly thought they had 
got away are now to be put to work 
to satisfy the craze. Here is Mr 
Weintraub, with scissors and paste, 
compiling an autobiography for 
Bernard Shaw. 

Shaw did not write his memoirs for 
two very good reasons. He was in 
many respects a deeply private man, 
and nothing could have induced him 
to display any of his intimacies— 
especially his marriage—as an artistic 
autobiographer must. Secondly, the 
public mask of GBS, being a figment, 
could not, strictly, have a biography— 
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Shaw: pat chad-up reminiscences 

could not, indeed, fill one book 
exclusively (here it fills two) without 
seeming a grinding, implausible, work- 
soiled l)ore. However, in the course of 
a long productive career, in which the 
jester s mask was forever at hand, GBS 
produced innumerable paragraphs of 
reminiscence. These Mr Weintraub has 
lovingly stuck together. And the reader 
gets glue on his fingers. Mr Weintraub 
can have no artistic sensitivity at all, 
otherwise it would strike him that one 
cannot make a coherent prose work 
out of snippets wrenched out of context 
and linked together by rows of dots 
and identified by footnotes. Again and 
again, as a Shavian period gets under 
way, the reader is brought up short . . . 
by those damned dots, die style changes 
key and pace, and off the book goes 
in a new direction—or rather a new 
wobble, for Mr Weintraub’s extracts 
hang determinedly, if vaguely, 
together. 

As an offering at the shrine of one 
of our great prose writers this is so 
burnt as to 'be insulting, without even 
being funny, like the bungalow called 
Cloacina Cottage at Ayot St Lawrence. 
Why does Shaw so regularly receive 
this insensitive treatment ? Or are 
others lined up ? Tremble, Orwell— 
tremble, Somerset Maugham. 

Fair copy 

FROM THOSE WONDERFUL FOLKS WHO 
GAVE YOU PEARL HARBOUR 
By Jerry Della Femina, edited by 
Charles Sopkin. 

Pitman. 253 pages . £2. 

If you hated “ The Greening of 
America,” you will love this. Mr Della 
Femina has written a very funny, and 
a completely amoral, book. He 
describes the celebrated jungle of the 


American advertising world from the 
point of view of a native, himself. Mr 
Della Femina is the kind of ad-man 
who knows the creative satisfaction 
that a man can get from thinking up a 
slogan to make an uninteresting 
product that nobody knows sell like hot 
cakes. Perhaps it is not so amoral after 
all. Mr Della Femina believes that 
there arc good ads and bad ads and 
says nothing at all to support the 
current dogma of the under*3os that 
all advertising is bad and that consu¬ 
mers are deluded dupes. He opposes 
advertisements that treat the consumer 
as stupid or that imakc people talk as 
they never would in real life. And that 
is one sin which he is not guilty of. Not 
him. 

A terrific business, the advertising 
business. Young kids pounding on doors 
trying to get in. Agencies starting, 
folding. The new agencies are getting 
hot, the older ones are getting hardening 
of the arteries. I make a good living 
from advertising ... I don’t get too 
much sleep but I don’t cry myself to 
sleep cither, the way a lot of guys a*,. 
I don’t kid anybody, least of all myself. 
I really love the business. 

Always assuming that the author really 
does talk like this, and is not kidding 
anybody, then this is a very good book, 
informative as it is funny. He names 
names, and figures. It is non-fiction all 
the way. The title, incidentally, is the 
author’s suggestion for a slogan for a 
Japanese electronics account. 

Trade traps 

THE THEORY OF PROTECTION 

By W. W. Corden. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press . 276 pages . £2.60. 

Progress in the development of econo¬ 
mic theory is of three kinds : bright new 
ideas, niit-picking and consolidation. 
Having made contributions of the first 
two kinds to the theory of protection, 
Dr Corden has now gone on to produce 
a valuable survey of the present state 
of tfre theory. It relates to the effects 
of tariffs, subsidies, import quotas and 
the like on the allocation of resources. 

There have been two main develop¬ 
ments in this field over the last 
decade or so. Theories of international 
trade had hitherto concentrated unduly 
on two-commodity models. As an 
expository simplification this still often 
.remains legitimate, but it had the 
effect of ruling out the analysis of 
intermediate goods and of non-trade 
goods. The development of many- 
commodity general equilibrium models, 
though they had some precursors, 
represents a step forward. Secondly— 


and this is related to the introduction 
of intermediate products—the notion 
of effective protection has arrived. Its 
basic nature is simple enough. Imagine 
a free trade country which introduces a 
tariff on yarn imports. While this will 
protect its spinning industry it will 
damage its weaving industry. By the 
same token, how much protection its 
weaving industry would derive from 
a tariff on cloth will depend partly 
on the height of the tariff on yarn. 
The net “ effective ” protection of any 
industry is more than a matter of the 
tariff imposed on competitors. 

It would naturally be convenient if 
a numerical measure of effective 
protection could be calculated simply 
in terms of tariff heights and input- 
output coefficients. Unfortunately, 
such a calculation yields an appropriate 
answer only under certain conditions, 
most notably when a country’s share 
of trade is too small for its behaviour 
to have any effect on the world prices 
of the goods in which it trades. This 
means that measurements of effective 
protection arc least inadequate when 
used by small countries. Even there, as 
Dr Corden shows, them arc plenty of 
other snags. His treatment, l>esides con¬ 
taining new elements, is an altogether 
admirable piece of exposition. He moves 
easily between partial and general 
equilibrium analysis without using 
more than the simplest algebra and 
a few diagrams. He has none of the 
exhibitionism which makes the writings 
of some theorists difficult to follow, 
but sets out each step of his arguments 
with sober care. Thus although this is 
a work of advanced economic theory, 
and one which is addressed exclusively 
to his fellow economists, it will be 
welcomed by non-specialists as well as 
the narrow circle of international trade 
theorists. 

Objection sustained 

MY LIVES 

By Francis Meynell. 

Bodley Head. 332 pages. £3.15. 

Sir Francis Meynell can certainly rival 
any cat when it comes to his number 
of lives. The conscientious objector, 
the socialist-communist, the journalist, 
the poet, the publisher, the sportsman, 
the lover of good food and wine, the 
thrice-married fhan, the public servant, 
and, above all, the “ typophile,” as Sir 
Francis calls it—the number tjrips off 
the pen and is exceeded without effort. 
The Nonesuch Press is, of course, the 
monument that all can see, and he and 
Stanley Morison have had a consider- 
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able influence on book design in this 
country over the; post 60 years, 

The xnention.br Morisoh underlines 
a certain weakness in this vivacious 
and high-spirited autobiography, for, 
although he makes frequent appear¬ 
ances, no real portrait of that formid¬ 
able and unusual man emerges. But 
then Sir Francis, who crams in a load 
of detail concerning his personal life, 
including his three marriages, as well 
as his public activities, seems too con¬ 
tent to spell out the names—he con¬ 
fesses to being something, of a “ name- 
dropper ”—garnish them with a sprink¬ 
ling of generous adjectives and leave 
it at that. The book is never quite a 
gossip column, but it sometimes skirts 
dangerously near that territory. 

However, the paradoxes implicit in 
Sir Francis’s ' protean personality 
guarantee that “ My Lives ” is any¬ 
thing but a dull book—its author has 
his roots in that flowering of eccentric 
individuality the later Victorian age 
so often achieved and which is so 
seldom recognised. He is, perhaps, at 
his best when he is objectively des¬ 
cribing his experiences as a con¬ 
scientious objector in the first world 
war. He went on a hunger and thirst 
strike that lasted until his tongue was 
“ so hard, dry and shrunken that it 


seemed inanimate. . . . ’’“So you are a 
fighter,” exclaimed a seqjeant major 
who had at first been hostile. The son 
of Alice Meynell was always that. 


Short list 



" Now maybe they'll be moved to do 
something about water pollution " 


My Crowd by Charles Addams (lorn 
Stacey, £2.50). The nightmare family 
of Charles Addams’s cartoons (“ Now 
kick Daddy good*night and run along 
to bed ”) have made frequent appear¬ 
ances in the New Yorker ; many of 


these are among the 192 collected into 
one book for English readers. But many 
of the best Addams cartoons , do not 
include these six familiar horrors, and 
there is a number of other oddities in 
this excellently dotty collection (whose 
publication was celebrated, suitably 
enough, in the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud's). 

Freud by Richard Wollheim, Reich by 
Charles Rycroft (Fontana, 4op and 
jop). Professor Wollheim’s book has 
value as a good, concise account of 
the life and works of Sigmund Freud, 
useful perhaps for someone seeking 
a general view before plunging 
into the thought of the great man 
himself. Dr Rycroft views Wilhelm 
Reich’s outpourings as an intelligent, 
sympathetic outsider and this should be 
enough to do justice to any thinker. 
Unfortunately, in this case, it is not. 
Reich, a bad writer and untidy 
thinker, not to mention a most difficult 
person, nevertheless provided insights 
that have 'influenced present-day 
psychiatric practice in major ways. The 
unmitiated trying to learn what Reich 
was on about would be best advised 
to start with a book by one of his 
followers—then, perhaps, read Dr 
Rycroft for balance. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Daind Childs 

GERMANY SINGE 1918 

Key nation in Europe today, Germany’s 
recent history is of vital concern to those 
who wish to understand the European scene. 
B. T. Batsford £1.50 net. 


/. A {arcus Fleming 

ESSAYS IN INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS 

The complexities of international economic 
policy are lucidly explained by the Deputy 
Director, Research Department, Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. Coming May 7th. 
George Allen & Unwin £4.50 net. 


A. R. B. Haldane 


THREE CENTURIES OF 
SCOTTISH POSTS 


The development of the postal service in 
Scotland up to 1836 : A social and economic 
study. 

Edinburgh University Press £3.75 net. 


A.W. Coats 

CLASSICAL ECONOMICS & 
ECONOMIC POLICY 

(Debates in Economic History series) 

Brings together, seven studies which deal 
with the* 1 classical economists themselves, 
specific policy questions, and the diffusion 
of economic ideas. 

Methuen , £1.90 net * 

University Paperback £1 net. 


John Henry Crockatt 

JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 

The best short biography of Sir Winston 
Churchill's famous ancestor, the first Duke 
of Marlborough, now available. 

Quentin Nelson, Chichester £2.25 net. 

Maurice Cowling 

(Cambridge Studies in History and Theory 
of Politics) 

THE-IMPACT OF LAIOOH 


R. V. Moore (Editor) 

NUCLEAR POWER 

Fast-breeders, gas-cooled, heavy water 
reactors—how do they work ? NUCLEAR 
POWER describes the world’s reactor 
systems in layman’s language. 

Cambridge University Press £3.40 net. 

Donald Horne 

THE NEXT AUSTRALIA 

An up-to-the-minute, penetrating study of 
Australia and her future, by the author of 
THE LUCKY COUNTRY. 


1920-1924. The beginnings of Modern Angus & R obe rtson 
British Politics. 

“ . . . an important book- which historians 
of the recent past and people interested in 
current politics need to master . . THE 
ECONOMIST. 

Cambridge University Press £5*40 net. 


£1.80 net. 


/. C. Banks 

FEDERAL 


BRITAIN ? 


Karl Marx—Introduction Maurice Dobb 

CONTRIBUTION TO A . 
CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL'. 
ECONOMY 

A new translation of this work which is „a 
part of Marx’s ** Grundriase.” 

Lawrence & Wisehart '. EiftO net. 

R. G. S. Brown 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE . 
PROCESS IN BMTAM 

11 This is the best book about British central 
government to appear fork longtime.. , 
William Plowden, NEW SOCIETY . 
Methuen. 

University Paperback £1.30 net. 


Is regionalism., the panacek for Britain’s 
economy ? This first comprehensive book 
since the RedcEffe-Maud Report fully 
examines the possibilities. 

Harrap £2.60 net. 

Szentes, Tamos 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF UNDEN-DEVELOFMENT 

A Hungarian economist critically surveys 
theories explaining under-development, and 
the operation of, and recent changes in, the 
international division of labour. 

Collet's Holdings Ltd £4*50 net. 

All books advertised m 
The Economist can be subjoined from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
' Clue Muket, Portugal Street, WCZ 

Catolosve* /ree on r*qwe»U 
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Commonwealth auger 
and the Six 


When Mr Geoffrey Rippon left countries will all be offered full 
Brussels last week after his hard association with the enlarged 
nosed bargaining sessions with community. In addition, during 
the Six, he clearly did not 1974-75, when the Common- 
expect such an angry reception wealth Sugar Agreement and the 
to be ready for him in Parlia- Six's present association deals 
ment. The cause of the fuss, as come up for renewal, “ the 
all now know, was the deal he enlarged community will have 
settled for on Commonwealth at heart to safeguard the 
sugar. By overbidding his hand interests of all the countries 
in the early rounds, Mr Rippon mentioned above and whose 
managed to create the impres- economies depend to a con - 
sion that he was forced later siderable extent on exports of 
to give way in order to create primary products, and notably of 
a good atmosphere for Mr sugar” 

Heath s visit to Paris. Indeed, j n t h c byzantinc arena of the 

l ^ 1S ,! S J air y j Car to w ^ at world's sugar trade nothing 
actually ■ happened. should be thought strange. But 

Mr Rippon had asked at first j* •>«*““*> •«* lik * ] V tha ‘ 
for solid guaranteed figures for R*PP 01 ] came hack 

future exports of Common- J^ ltb ’ ^ or y*™”* something 
wealth sugar to Britain, so that bett 1 er ? wdl m fact be a stronger 
the cane growers might have the can J m Britain s an £ ** W 
“bankable assurances*’ which P roduc t rs pack after British 
they need in order to raise entr y cha " a P robabl y £ d “ ccd 
finance. Instead he setded for a guaranteed amount would have 

form of words which, he told be “- An?®“ wb ? wants .. to 
Parliament, looks better in its understand why, rather than just 
original French than it does in tub-thump about it, should now 
English. The sugar producers hold tl 8 ht - 
and other poor Commonwealth The world grows and eats 



Batter watch the small print , too 


about 70 million metric tons of 
sugar a year. Most of it is pro¬ 
duced from beet grown in the 
same countries where it is 
eaten. Only 20 million tons of 
the total 70 million tons is 
exported; most of this 20 
million tons is finer, cheaper 
sugar than the rest because it 
is made from cane (compare 
Tate & Lyle with what you get 
in a French cafe). Of this 20 
million tons, over 11 million 
are exported under special 
quota arrangements, as follows: 
5.6 million tons go under quotas 
to the United States (about half 
its consumption). These Ameri¬ 
can quotas are now being 
renegotiated at about the same 
level; and the Department of 
Agriculture is recommending 
that any increase in American 
consumption should be given 
to outsiders rather than to 
America's beet growers. 

Cuba sends 2.9 million tons to 
Russia. 

Britain imports 1.8 million tons 
under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement as shown by the pic 
chart on the next page. The 
CSA is renewable at the end 
of 1974 unless Britain enters 
the common market. If it does 
enter the market, then the last 
(Wilson) government formally 
gave notice that Britain would 
not honour its commitment after 
*974- 

The remaining quantities of 
sugar exports—now about 9 
million tons—have traditionally 
wandered around the world at 
wildly fluctuating prices. The 
free market price of sugar was 
up to £68 a ton in 1963, the 
year of the Cuba crisis. It was 
down to £14 a ton three years 
later, in 1966. 


Steadying the price 

Since 1968 the price of free 
market sugar has firmed up, 
thanks to the International 
Sugar Agreement. More than 
four-fifths of the world’s 9 
million tons of uncontracted 
sugar is now covered by a net¬ 
work of importers and exporters 
who have signed this agreement. 
Its system is to bind all its 
importing signatories to buy 
their free market sugar from 
exporters who have also signed 
up. The exporters have quotas 
which vary automatically, by a 
range of 25 points either side 
of 100 per cent, depending on 
the level of the free market 
price. For example, as the price 
nears £50 a ton, sugar exporters 
may automatically export no 
per cent of their basic quotas 
When prices fall, they have to 



Cane-growers' living . .. 


cut their quotas. The result is 
that the free market sugar 
price has been over £40 a ton 
for some time, and thus within 
sight of the £44^47 which 
Britain gives the Commonwealth 
producers under the Common¬ 
wealth Sugar Agreement. Under 
its quota system, the United 
States pays half as much again. 
This explains why all the pro¬ 
ducers hopefully put in for twice 
their existing quotas when the 
American agreement came up 
for renegotiation. 

Two jokers 

There aTe two big jokers in the 
pack, namely the common 
mazket and Australia. The 
common market has never 
joined the International Sugar 
Agreement. The subsidised beet 
industry in France and Belgium 
has been expanding fast, largely 
as a consequence of the fact 
that, under normal systems of 
crop rotation, beet is a break 
crop for cereals (production of 
which, as a result of the com¬ 
mon agricultural policy, has also 
been growing fast). The common 
market regularly produces about 
1 million tons (raw sugar 
equivalent) more than the 6-6J 
million tons which it consumes. 
In the freak crop year which 
its critics are most. fond of 
quoting, 1969-70, its surplus was 
higher by half as much again. 
About half its surplus is 
regularly pulped down for 
animal feed or used in 
chemicals. The rest is sold over¬ 
seas. The cost of disposing of 
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. . . beet growers' counterblast 

the surplus is shared unequally 
between the common fund in 
Brussels and the beet growers 
and refiners. France’s beet 
growers have therefore mounted 
a campaign to get these 
surpluses into Britain after 
entry, including a full page 
advertisement in Le Monde a 
fortnight ago—on the day that 
the French cabinet met to 
decide what form their sugar 
concessions to Britain in Brus¬ 
sels should take. They were 
therefore asking that the French 
cabinet should demand that 
Britain’s sugar imports from the 
poorer Commonwealth pro¬ 
ducers be cut by more than 
half. The French beet growers’ 
impractical idea was to com¬ 
pensate the Commonwealth 
sugar growers for this by raising 
the raw sugar price. 

The second joker is Australia. 
It accepted a large cut in its 
Queensland cane crop in order 
to help the International Sugar 
Agreement on to its feet. But it is 
still the biggest exporter in the 
agreement. Part of Britain’s deal 
with the common market— 
indeed part of its original offer 
last year—was to exclude after 
1974 all of the 355,000 metric 
tons of impests which it takes 
from Australia under the Com¬ 
monwealth Sugar Agreement. It 
is a fair bet that when the ISA 
comes up for renewal at the 
end of 1973, Australia will push 
hard to have its ISA quota 
increased by a third—to take in 
the 355,000 tons which it will 
lose the following year in the 
CSA. The possible battle lines 
for the mid-1970s are therefore 
fairly clear: Australia trying to 
get more in the ISA ; the poorer 
Commonwealth producers, who 
depend heavily on their CSA 
exports (see bar chart), trying 
to keep What they have got in 


Britain ; beet producers in the 
Six trying to get their surplus 
into Britain both in place of 
the 355,000 iton gap left by 
Australia, and possibly also at 
the expense of the poorer Com¬ 
monwealth producers. 

Britain after 1974 

This is where Mr Rippon’s 
form of words comes in. It is, 
in fact, unlikely that either 
Britain or France or Belgium 
are going to be allowed to raise 
their production between now 
and 1975, as so many critics of 
the Brussels agreement have said 
will happen. For a start, the 
fine print of the Brussels agree¬ 
ment specifically limits British 
production, though Britain’s 
negotiators arc still hoping to 
wriggle out of the limitation. 
Further, during the course of 
the year-long sugar debate 
among the Six, France’s beet 
growers have got everyone’s 
goat among their partners and 
in the Brussels commission. 

Under the common market’s 
sugar regime, beet growers have 
been getting £7.08 a ton, plus 
transport costs and rights to 
pulp after processing for an 
agreed beet quota. But the real 
cause of Europe’s sugar surplus 
has been a second rule which 
allows growers about £4 a ton 
for beet up to another 35 per 
cent over their quota. In the 
past year three things have hap¬ 
pened. French growers have 
knocked right up to their 35 
per cent ceiling, and will not be 
allowed to go any higher. The 
35 per cent cealing has been 
made subject to annual review 
instead of being fixed (and the 
clear implication is that if any¬ 
one misbehaves the ceiling will 
be reduced). Thirdly, the effec¬ 
tive basic quota itself has been 
reduced by 5 per cent. In these 
circumstances, with Britain from 
now on watching every sugar 
move in Brussels, it is extremely 
unlikely that French producers 
can or will be allowed to 
increase their high cost produc¬ 
tion. It is just possible that, when 
1975 comes round, the poor 
Commonwealth producers will 
be relieved that they have not 
been tied down in advance to 
fixed amounts. For sugar con¬ 
sumption per head in the Six 
is two thirds of the 106 lb a 
head which the average Briton 
eats every year. Unlike Britain’s 
stagnant consumption, to which 
Commonwealth production has 
long been tied, Europe’s con¬ 
sumption is rising slowly to 
catch up. 


There is no prior reason, 
therefore, to think that Mr 
Rippon has sold out Com¬ 
mon wealth sugar interests at 
Brussels. And given the dispro¬ 
portionate voice of French beet 
producers in their national 
politics, it is hard to see how he 
could have obtained much more 
of a bankable assurance. To sum 
up the points in his favour: 
When the EEC quota system for 
sugar is renegotiated (the present 
one runs out at the end of June, 
¥ 975 ) Britain will have its feet 
under the conference table. 
France produces mo$t of the 
EEC surplus—Italy and Ger¬ 
many are still usually sugar¬ 
importing countries—so that the 
argument will be more between 
Britain and France (and Bel¬ 
gium, the other big surplus 
area) than with the Six as a 
whole. EEC prices for refined 
sugar are higher than British 
ones. The target price is over 
£93 a ton compared with an 
average British cx-refinery price 
of £76.5 a ton. So there is lee¬ 
way for Britain to make up to 
the Commonwealth producers 
in value for a drop in the actual 
tonnage of exports—although 
how much is debatable, given 
inflation in the producing 
countries and the need for em¬ 
ployment. Thirdly, there are 
the other applicant countries. 
Norway imports all its sugar 
(over 200,000 tons) and Den¬ 
mark a similar amount. If they 
also enter the community the 
pressure on the British market 
will be that much less. Finally, 
with the French right up against 
their quota ceiling, there is little 
incentive for the community 
producers to expand their output 
substantially between now and 


1975. For if output goes beyond 
135 P^r cent above quota, the 
excess is sold off at world prices. 

Never tlieless the fears of 
Mauritius, Fiji and the Carib¬ 
bean countries (and their British 
supporters) arc understandable. 
There is the precedent of Suri¬ 
nam, Malagasy and Congo- 
Brazzaville, all associated states, 
which have either lost most or 
all of their exports to the com¬ 
munity under the existing 
regime. There is the worry 
that the high-value exports 
to the United States—at 
present under the United States 
Sugar Act the Caribbean pio- 
duccrs have quotas of over 
200,000 tons—will be reduced 
under pressure from the Latin 
American countries, which fre¬ 
quently inveigh against com¬ 
munity preferences for asso¬ 
ciated states. There is the need 
to see the future clearly imposed 
on canc sugar producers by 
their seven-year production 
cycle (European beet producers 
by contrast can alter their out¬ 
put year by year). And there is 
the sorry state most of their 
economics are already in, 
despite the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement. Most of them 
suffer from unemployment, 
widespread poverty and a lack 
of any real alternative for their 
rural populations. The markets 
for other tropical or semi-tropical 
crops, like bananas or citrus, are 
already overloaded. New indus¬ 
try can do no more than sop up 
the urban unemployed And 
what does one do with countries 
like Mauritius, where cane sugar 
is 90 per cent of agricultural 
output ? It is the job of the 
British Government to make 
these facts look more compelling 


SUGAR GROWERS AT RISK 

Britain^ imports under 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 

EXPORT QUOTA 
TO BRITAIN 
1-8mn metric tons 

BRITISH HONDURAS 
SWAZILAND \ ' 0THERS 
FIJI - 


AUSTRALIA 

MAURITIUS 


Support the cane growers 

CSA production as % of 
all export earnings 

•II employment 
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Knotty 

problems? 

Guinness Mahon has rare talent for solving 
knotty problems. A team of experts whose 
skills extend not only to unravelling the 
complexities of modern corporate finance, but 
with knowledge and understanding of 
management and industrial problems, too. 

So whatever your problem, you'll be well 
advised to call in merchant bankers Guinness 
Mahon. In over 130 years we've untangled a lot 
of knotty problems. 


Ydufli get on with 
Guinness Mahon 

3 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V bDP 
Tel: 01 -623 4611 

17 College Green, Dublin 2, Ireland. 

Tel: 772671 

Genferstrasse 27,8002 Zurich, Switzerland. 

Tel: 051,36 3012 
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It's oil—and it's ours 

There is oil under the sea right round Britain—and production coUld reach 
half Britain's present imports. It couldn't have happened to a nicer lot of people 


Britain is on the verge of becoming a serious oil-producing 
country. The evidence looks conclusive, and the conse¬ 
quences will be major. As much as i million barrels a 
day is now a reasonable estimate for the potential output 
of oil around Britain’s shores: that is 50 million tons of 
crude oil a year. Britain consumed 103 million tons last 
year, all imported. And it is not just Britain that seems 
to be in luck. Norway is already guaranteed more oil 
than it can consume from its Ekofisk field, which is due 
to start delivering crude sometime this weekend. Holland, 
Denmark and Spain all have offshore oil, not in the 
same quantities, but sufficient to help to put western 
Europe in a situation where it will cease to be 99 per 
cent dependent on imported crude, most of it from the 
Middle East. When the Arab states began ratcheting 
up the price of crude as they have, they made it 
commercially feasible, as well as politically urgent, to 
exploit Europe’s new-found reserves. And, as so often 
happens, once oil is struck there is almost always more 
of it than anyone thought. 

This does not mean that western Europe collectively 
will be able to thumb its nose at the Middle East. Europe 
consumed 628 million tons in 1970 and its demands grow 
by 50 million tons each year. Britain’s current prospects, 
therefore, are equal to one year’s rise in European 
demand. But by 1975 Britain itself can think of cutting 
back oil imports, which cost £92.5 million last year 
(over 10 per cent of all imports), and which will go up 
by £100 million a year because of the recent Middle 
East oil settlements. If Britain does not exploit its new, 
local sources oil imports would be up by £300 million 
by 1975. Although deep-sea drilling wells are expensive, 
transport costs will be minimal compared with haulage 
from the Middle East and Nigeria. 

The North Sea is proving an increasingly attractive 
prospect for the oil drillers, especially the belt running 
north from Norway’s Ekofisk field up to and beyond the 
Shetland Islands. Both Shell and British Petroleum have 
made considerable finds in the British portion of this 
area: the northern North Sea will get most of this year’s 
investment in (time and money. Five and perhaps six oil¬ 
bearing strata have been identified in the North Sea so 
far and BP’s finds, 120 miles off Aberdeen, are without 
question in a different oil reservoir from Norway’s Ekofisk. 


Shell, working 100 miles north-east of the Shetlands, 
could be close to an even bigger find. The geological 
information from this will show whether there is a vast 
field on the fringe of British territorial waters. Shell would 
hardly be up there if it did not hope there was. But 
there may now be even more oil to the south and west 
of Britain, especially in the promising oil-bearing struc¬ 
tures off the Isle of Wight—and slap in the middle of 
the Channel’s overcrowded shipping lanes. 

A major dispute has already blown up with France 
over this oil. It has been known for years that oil-bearing 
rocks, called the Paris basin, sweep down westwards from 
Paris and under the Channel to Dorset, where a small 
onshore oil well has been producing at Kimmeridge Bay. 
France now wants to divide the oil-bearing area in the 
Channel on a 50-50 basis. Britain is sticking to inter¬ 
national law, which says that lines should be drawn on 
the basis of each country’s coastlines, which would give 
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most of the oil strata to Britain. France has refused 
foreign oil groups rights to explore in French waiters, but 
its own companies are active in both British and 
Norwegian waters. It is a row that may be settled more 
amicably if Britain is inside the common market. 

Oil in quantity is also thought to lie in the waters 
between Wales and Ireland where, to Britain’s concern, 
the Irish government has given a near monopoly in its 
own section of the sea to Marathon Oil, Ohio’s major 
independent oil group. Some discreet negotiation is now 
going on between London and Dublin, as there is a 
clearly-established international procedure for seeing that 
countries which are part-owners of the same oilfield share 
the spoil equally, if necessary by using one production 
platform and dividing the proceeds. Farther north still, 
Shell is spending £9 million on three semi-submersible 
rigs to tackle the deepest and stormiest waters ever 
explored for oil, the open Atlantic north-west of the 
Orkneys and the Outer Hebrides. 

The current picture off Europe is that Denmark has 
a small 200,000-ton find 200 miles off Esbjerg (which 
led to a redrafting of the concession lines between west 
Germany and Denmark and the small bulge shown on 
the map is recognition of the fact that Denmark 
discovered the field before the agreement was reached). 
Denmark, however, also stands to gain from Norway’s 
Ekofisk field, which should produce 15 million tons 
of oil a year, of which Norway can use only 9 million 
tons itself. The four production wells operated by a 
four-company group, headed by the Phillips company, 
will produce natural gas as well as oil, gas for which 
Norway also has little or no use. This gas will first be 
pumped back into the ground, helping to push more oil 
to the surface, but eventually will be piped into Denmark 
(starting in north Jutland and carrying through »to Copen¬ 


hagen) to supply a quarter of Denmark’s energy require¬ 
ments and probably still leave a maigin for export 
to Germany. West Germany has, to dkte, found no 1 oil 
or gas Offshore, but this seems chiefly -because of delays 
in drawing boundaries. The Ekofisk field probably extends 
south through the German area and into Dutch waters. 

Because of the huge cost of pipelines laid across the 
jagged bed of the North Sea, the first Ekofisk oil is 
coming ashore in tankers that will load directly from the 
wells. BP expects to do the same with the first of its 
Scottish oil. A single pipe could cost £80 million and, 
with 168,000 square miles of British continental shelf to 
explore, the oil companies are chary of tying up such 
massive lumps of investment in individual pipes until the 
pattern of supply is clearer. Spain is probably the only 
European country with no worries about getting oil 
onshore. I'ts three proved oil wells, estimated to contain 
at least 40 million tons—in a country which used 
23 million tons last year—are just off the delta of the 
River Ebro. 

Western Europe’s present oil finds do not add up to 
self-sufficiency in oil in any but the smaller countries. 
Even if all Britain’s potential is realised, this country will 
still have to buy from the Middle East. But a rapid build 
up in western Europe’s oil-producing ability between now 
and 1975, plus the swing to nuclear power that is 
beginning to get under way, should mean that the oil¬ 
consuming countries will be in a very different negotiating 
position when the Arab states next come to the bargaining 
table. Even Japan expects to benefit from New Zealand’s 
vast natural gas reserves. The west cannot live without 
Middle East oil. But it could certainly live without the 
oil from individual mavericks that give the screw that 
extra turn, as Libya did this spring. There are signs 
already that the Arabs know it. 


Yes, at last, revolution for the City 

British banks are being set on a dash for freedom—although 
some see new barbed wire going up 


“ Mark my words, in ten years’ time Britain will have 
as many banking laws and regulations as America.” One 
London banker this week voiced the opinion of many. 
But not a single ohe would deny that British financial 
history has been made. Nearly all agreed that the changes 
arc highly desirable. The abolition of quantitative ceilings 
on bank lending will throw out of the window one of 
the long-supposed postwar weapons of monetary policy : 
a weapon that has stifled enterprising banks from 
growing more quickly than slothful ones, but that has 
not aided the ccorjomy at all. The scrapping of the 
clearing banks’ cartel agreement on interest rates should 
end two decades of a continuing debate and (far more 
important), a conservatism of over a century’s standing. 
The Bank of England has announced that it will no 
longer feel obliged to act as the permanent buyer of last 
resort of any gilt-edged stocks thrown on to the market, 
except for any with less than a year to run ; it sayfc that 


this merely reverses its mode of operation in the market in 
the past ten years, but what it is doing is, in fact, of far 
greater moment. It is owning up to a change in tactics 
that it has tried hard to deny in the past year. 

The Bank'of England’s new gilt-edged tactics were 
introduced straight away, last Monday. All the other 
changes are as yet no more than proposals. Once the 
implications of the Bank’s document, circulated to the 
City last weekend, have been studied, the Old Lady 
will have a stream of callers, some plaintive, some just 
worried. But nobody doubts there is a settled intention 
to introduce the main outline of the new scheme. It 
could be in operation in a few months’ time. 

Four years ago Mr Aubrey Jones’s prices and incomes 
board told the clearing banks what friendly critics, includ¬ 
ing The Economist , had been advocating for years: that 
they should start fighting one another for money—and 
fighting for customers too. In July, 1968, the Monopolies 
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Commission, looking into the proposed merger between 
Barclays, Lloyds and Martins, complained that collusive 
interest rates “ have such a soporific effect on the banks 
that, so long as they exist, no foreseeable change in the 
structure of the clearing bank system would greatly 
increase the competition in it.” The banks met this report 
with hostility, and continued their cartel with unruffled 
suavity. They felt able to say, with justification, that 
there isn’t much cop in going all out for deposits if 
you can’t lend the money when you get it. Now they 
will be able to. 

Although thinking at the Treasury and Bank for some 
time has been edging, painfully slowly, towards some¬ 
thing like the new proposed system, it has been blown 
along in the past few months by more forceful winds of 
change. One of these, of course, has been the advent of 
a competition-oriented Tory government. Another was 
the Crowther report on consumer credit, which recom¬ 
mended that there should be only one set of rules on all 
borrowing and lending. Although the Bank’s scheme 
has to assume for the present that hire purchase controls 
will continue, it gives the distinct impression they are 
really for the chop. The abandonment of them will 
probably be announced very soon by the Government, 
ostensibly as a reflationary move : Thursday’s news of 
the continuing steep climb in the underlying trend of 
unemployment makes it the more likely. The Crowther 
committee also gave support to one other important and 
broad change which the Bank of England’s green paper 
proposes to bring into effect: the removal of artificial 
divisions, as regards lending or deposit regulations, 
between banks and near-banks-—and, within the banking 
system, between the clearing banks and the rest. Soon 
the City may ask what’s in a name ? 

The proposals in detail 

At present, English clearing banks are required—by 
custom, though not by law—to hold 8 per cent of their 
net deposits in cash and at least qR per cent of their 
net deposits in liquid assets. Now, instead, * they—and 
also other deposit-taking banks and near-banks—are to 
hold not less than a fixed percentage (probably 12} per 
cent) of their sterling deposit liabilities in specified reserve 
assets (see inset). In striking the new reserve ratio, they 
will not be able to include the cash in their tills (6 per 
cent to 6} per cent of deposits), refinanceable credits on 
export-credit guarantees, certain call money, tax reserve 
certificates, or commercial paper beyond a certain limit. 
But they can count gilt-edged with less than one year 
to run. For the English clearing banks, it looks as if 
12J per cent in liquid assets on the new definition equates 
with 15 per cent to 20 per cent on the old definition. 
As these banks now hold between them 32 per cent— 
well above the minimum 28 per cent—of their deposits 
in liquid assets, this means that they may theoretically 
have between 12 per cent and 17 per cent of their deposits 
(between £1.3 billion and £i.g billion) suddenly set free 
to lend to customers or to put into the longer-term gilt- 
edged market. 

It is a fair guess that they will not be allowed to lend 
it straightaway—nor indeed would they at present find 


Proposals 

• Quantitative ceilings on bank lending removed. 

• Collective agreements on interest rates by the clearing 
banks abandoned. 

• All banks shall hold 12}% of their sterling deposit 
liabilities in specified reserve assets (cash at the Bank of 
England other than special deposits. Treasury bills, money at 
call with the London money market. British government 
stocks with under one year to maturity, local authority bills 
and a certain proportion of commercial bills eligible for 
rediscount at the Bank). 

• All banks shall place special deposits, to bear interest 
close to the Treasury bill rate, as the Bank may call for from 
time to time. 

• Deposit-taking finance houses will be subject to similar 
arrangements. 

• Separate proposals are to be made to discount houses. 
Change from May 17th 

• In the gilt-edged market, the Bank is no longer prepared 
necessarily to buy stock outright, except when the stock has 
one year or less to maturity. 


enough creditworthy customers to lend to. Temporary 
solutions will not be hard to find : a gilt-edged operation, 
perhaps a special issue which the banks would be 
“ invited ” to buy or a supply of tap issues for them ; or a 
call for special deposits which could, for the changeover 
period, vary from bank to bank. 

However, first the banks have to adjust to holding 
a gilt-edged portfolio that is much less liquid this week 
than it was last week. The ease with which the English 
banks could adjust those portfolios to strike the 28 per 
cent liquidity requirement always made a near-nonsense 
of the authorities’ efforts to control money supply through 
credit squeezes. They just got the money they wanted 
by selling gilt-edged which the Bank of England eventually 
printed money to buy. 

There is an incentive now for the English banks to 
reduce their till money. They will also want to spread their 
investments to get maximum interest returns coupled with 
a good spread of maturities. They will probably make 
increasing use of the local authorities’ bill market. But the 
figure they will put on their excess of reserve assets, 
bearing in mind that they must be prepared to meet 
calls for special deposits, remains to be seen. 

The Scottish and Ulster clearing banks are much less 
happy. They have always enjoyed certain privileges, 
and sec little joy in the new proposals. Hitherto, the 
Scottish banks have been able to fudge their liquidity 
ratios ; they have never had to stick strictly to the 
minimum requirements as have their English colleagues ; 
they have enjoyed the advantage of paying £ per cent 
less on deposits ; calls from them of special deposits, 
when required, have been at half the English level. 
Ulster banks have hitherto escaped special deposits 
altogether. Now they are apparently to be put in the same 
pool as all other banks—unless political pressures rescue 
them. For them, the 12J per cent reserve requirement is 
likely to squeeze resources. 

It will also squeeze the resources of most of the satel¬ 
lites in the deposit-taking business: including the small 
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Keyser 

Ullmann 

and 

Investment 


Management 


One of our many merchant banking services is the management 
of pension funds, personal portfolio investments and unit 
trusts. Our staff of specialists are skilled in handling the many 
different and sometimes complex requirements of the modern 
investor as well as advising him on associated tax problems. 

Keyser Ullmann Limited, 

31 Throgmorton Street, London E.C. 2 . Tel: 01-606 7070 . 

Telex: 885307 . 

Keyser Ullmann Rathbone Limited, 

Castle Chambers, Castle Street, Liverpool 2 . 

Tel: 051-236 8674 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 Rue Saint-Victor. 1211 Geneva 12 , Switzerland. 

Tel: 47 25 25 . Telex: 23791 . Telegrams: Keyserullmann. 


,«LThe complete merchant bank 





house mortgages at the beginning of the 1960s when 
they were allowed a short dash for freedom. And one 
of the results of a long era of credit restriction is that 
lending has become harder. The banks have already got 
used to lending longer to industry ; they could do the 
same on suburban bricks and mortar. 

It is an intriguing thought that the English clearers 
could have available (although obviously not overnight) an 
extra £1$ billion between them for lending. If pressed, 
bankers will admit that their big customers are not 
squeezed for credit: it is investment horizons, rather than 
banking resources, that limit lending. There is talk in 
banking circles of the need for more flexibility in lending, 
more borrowers and a more rapid turnover—and, more 
seriously, that the small traders and small businessmen 
will be bidders for extra credit. But not for £i£ billion 
this year. 

What about ordinary mortals who still tremble at the 
bank manager’s door ? They may now be wooed by 
the banks offering—one dares to hope—variations in 
banking hours, charges and so on. But whether the 
essential things like interest rates can vary more than 
very marginally as between the big banks for any length 
of time is doubtful. In America, where a law makes it 
an offence for banks to consult beforehand before chang¬ 
ing rates, there is not much spread. The immediate effect 
of breaking the cartel will be an increase in deposit 
rates, although nobody will guess by how much or for 
how long they will remain high. But Mr Brian Griffiths, 
in a recent paper*, suggested that the cost to the British 


economy of the present interest-rate cartel was in 1967 
between £80 million and £90 million a year. 

What does this new philosophy of a competitive bank¬ 
ing system mean to monetary policy in Britain ? The 
authorities say they will continue the new emphasis on 
control of the money supply. This is the right means of 
money management. But, because it was afraid that the 
gilt-edged market might panic if it thought entirely new 
tactics Were to be employed, the Bank insisted that it 
has done no more than return to the position in the 
market it occupied up to some ten years ago. And in 
the event the market gave a sigh of relief: prices slipped 
but not dramatically (page 93). In fact, the Bank this 
week in the market only took to its logical end a 
process that it started a year or so ago. Yet it is an 
illuminating comment on the way, as the 1960s wore on, 
the Bank gradually became more and more involved as 
a prop in the gilt-edged market, largely because it was 
frightened of rising interest rates. It is doing more than 
just returning to its earlier tactics, when it operated mostly 
in tap stocks, switching on and off. For one thing, the gilt- 
edged market is a far more sophisticated creature than it 
was then ; in allowing interest rates and market forces to 
have fuller play, the Bank is admitting that monetary 
policy takes its full share in what was a disastrous decade 
for British economic history. The challenge to it now 
is to continue to recognise its mistakes. 


* M Competition in Banking.” By Brian Griffiths. (Hobart Paper 
51.) 4 ®p. 
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When do we hit bottom ? 


The underlying trend of unemployment 
is now sharply and persistently up. May 
has been a bad month. And the 
755,00° men, women and teenagers 
who found themselves out of work 
in it are not the only people asking 
when all that reflation the budget was 
meant to produce is going to come 
about.. Nerves are becoming very 
jumpy, most particularly in the capital 
goods industries, and a good deal of 
grassroots pressure is being applied 
to the Chancellor to reflate more 
quickly than he is apparently doing. 
Unemployment is now running at a 
level which, seasonally adjusted and 
excluding school-leavers and the tem¬ 
porarily stopped, has reached a total of 
731,000, 27,000 higher than last month 


and 152,000 higher than it was six 
months ago. One man in 20 is out of 
work. Those who are in a job are get¬ 
ting less overtime than they normally 
expect ; this can hardly be said to have 
caused an actual drop in their earnings, 
but paypackets are not growing at the 
rate they were early in the year. The 
Chancellor, when he spoke at the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry’s annual 
dinner on Wednesday, made consider¬ 
able play of the way that the growth 
in earnings had decelerated from 14 per 
cent up on a year ago in January to a 
mere 11 per cent in March. It sounded 
good, but a lot of pay rises have come 
through since then, the motor industry 
most prominent among them, and more, 
are in the pipeline. It is early to start 


counting swallows, but the CBI loved 
it. 

What seems to be happening is a 
major recession in investment at home, 
coupled with an equally major slim¬ 
ming operation in industry but 
a rather steadier volume of consumer 
spending. It is an odd combination, 
where the cutting back on new plant 
is not caused by any shortage of money. 
The banks cannot find borrowers for 
all that they have to lend and even 
cab drivers are being buttonholed by 
their bank managers and offered loans 
on a new taxi. The disinclination to 
take on new capital projects lies in mis¬ 
givings about the level of profits at a 
time when raw material and wholesale 
prices are continuing to rise sharply, 
even since the beginning of the year, 
and when there is enough slack 
capacity in industry anyway to deal 
with any sudden recovery in demand. 

The strike record for the first 
quarter of this year, costing three times 
as many working days as were lost at 
the end of last year, makes it difficult to 



1 Cotton 50 

2 Dressmakers 142 

3 Shops 120 

4 Dockers 47 

5 Banks 150 

6 Printers 106 

7 Retail furniture 100 

8 Canteen 154 

9 Doctors/dentists 60 

10 Clothing 87 

11 Bakers 34 

12 Car showrooms 300 


13 Country bus 170 

14 Farms 350 

15 Timber 20 

16 Private bus 98 

17 Miners 300^ 

18 Council, manual 700 

19 University lecturers 

20 -: 

20 Retail meat 100 

21 Health ancillary 260 

22 Biscuit 50 


23 Chemists 20 

24 Municipal busmen 
70 

25 Paint 41 

26 Retail food 350 

27 Banks 150 

28 Rubber 6Q 

29 Furniture 100 

30 Gas 60 

31 Police 100 

32 Elec supply 130 


33 Scottish teachers 
43 

34 Water 27 

35 Nurses 330 

36 Civrl servants 140 

37 Ford 46 

38 Elec contractors 59 

39 Textile 100 

40 Pottery 51 

41 Vauxhall 27 

42 Co-op 180 

43 Railways 280 


44 Postmen 220 

45 Seamen 54 

46 Power engineers 26 

47 Chemical 60 

48 Tailors 50 

49 Council staff 350 

50 ICI 65 

51 Postmen 220 

52 Steel craftsmen 20 

53 Draughtsmen 55 

54 Teachers 320 

Site in OOOf. 















Triumph 1500; the smalt , large car 

Naw...the ii litre limousine. 


The terms iimousine’ and ‘ it litre’ may strike 
you as incompatible. 

But not after you’ve seen, sat in, and 
driven the new Triumph 1500. 

You get all the spacious advantages of 
limousine-typecomfort. The wider than usual 
seats not only look more comfortable, they are 
more comfortable, especially on long journeys. 

Yet, when it comes toparking,you aren’t, 
stuck with unmanageable length. 

You can adjust the steering wheel very 
quickly and easily to suit your reach and com¬ 
fort. which, allied with a possible 81 driving 
seat positions, makes the 1500 very close to a 


Its switchgear, which includes a new 
‘dial-your-lights* switch on the column, re¬ 
quires no more effort than finger-flexing. 

Instrumentation, which includes the 
Triumph 8-light warning system, is arranged 
for quick-glance, easy reading at all times. 

And only the British weather can rival 
the permutations of ‘climate’ available to you 
from the heating and ventilating system. 

You’ll find the front wheel drive 1500 
very eager on the motorways and nicely nimble 
in traffic. And, at all times, super stable. 

A newly developed 4-link rear suspen¬ 
sion system is coupled with a tubular beam axle. 


at the rear) are servo-assisted. 

If you fancy running a limousine (wal¬ 
nut veneered door cappings, thick carpet, 
cigar lighter, courtesy lights on all doors—and 
all the rest) without limousine-size penalties, 
rim your eye over the Triumph 1500. 

Price (including fitted front seat belts) 
£1,145*50 ex-works, including purchase tax. 

Triumph Motor Company Limited, 
Coventry. Telephone: 020 3-75511. 



nn_*_ 



Not for us. Lufthansa services go to 
Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. Los Angeles. 
Montreal. Anchorage. 

From all over Europe. From morning to night. 
Boston daily. Chicago daily. Philadelphia daily. 
Montreal daily. New York 4 flights daily. (3 on 
Saturdays.) 4 flights a week to Los Angeles. 

3 flights a week to Anchorage. Which European 
airline has the most frequent service to 
North America? Next time you have to go there: 
Think it over. 

R Lufthansa 
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be specific about how far industry is 
running below capacity ; industrial 
production in March was 5.7 per cent 
down on December, which can at least 
partly be'excused by strikes, including 
in particular the interruptions to 
business caused by the postmen’s, 
and it does not make the record any 
better to plead, as the Chancellor did 
on Wednesday, that the damage was 
done by a small number of big strikes 
instead of the usual large number of 
small ones. But industry has at the same 
time been running down stocks and 
since die stock level of British industry 
is outrageously high by comparison 
with those of most of this country’s 
industrial competitors, the check this 
must have given to production is not 
an entirely unmixed blessing. Equally, 
die shakeout of labour, including the 
cutback in overtime, must be having 
an effect on productivity that will 
momentarily, at least, offset some of the 
effect of recent disastrous wage awards. 

Other unions have not, so far, won 
the sort of increases the car workers 
got, mainly because those that have 
settled since have been either small, 
weak, or in no position to throw their 
weight about. The tough time for 
wages will come again in the autumn, 
when the engineering unions have 
decided how much to ask for (Mr 
Hugh Scanlon, quick on his feet as 
ever, has taken care not to get tied to 
any precise figure) and the now largely 
Labour-controlled councils have 
deoided how much to concede to their 
dustmen in order to spite the Tories. 

By that time, the budget will either 
have produced its consumer-led 
recovery, or Mr Barber will be 
searching around for why his calcula¬ 
tions went wrong. Shops report there 
is still plenty of spending, but setting 
aside the buying of consumer durables 
which is simply canny shoppers getting 
in before the next price rise ; and the 
steadily rising spending on drink (sor¬ 
row drowning?), retailing is becoming 
an increasingly nerve-wracking business 
where all the old signposts have ceased 
to have any meaning. Orders have to be 
placed later and later ; fashion, which 
once kept both men and women on 
predictable tramlines, has lost its old 
power over them and shopping becomes 
increasingly a matter of impulse. 

There are also some real signs of 
export success appearing in engineering 
where they matter most, a £1.5 million 
order from Russia for Alfred Herbert, 
which will, among other things, give 
A boost to the engineering figures next, 
week that they will certainly not be 
able to sustain. Brown and Sharpe has 


new orders for £i£ million and Jones 
and Shipman for nearly £1 million, 
also both this week. Head Wrightson is 
leading the race to land a £75 million 
export order for steel plant from Brazil. 
This lends some strength to the old 
argument that hard times at home 
wonderfully sharpen the export mana¬ 
ger’s wits. 

Cars _ 

John Davies 
drops a hint _ 

The storm raised by Mr John Davies’s 
remark last Friday that he had 
under consideration the possibility of 
cutting tariffs on imported cars, died 
down in Parliament on Monday almost 
as suddenly as it had arisen. It was, 
just the same, a threat that the indus¬ 
try should take note of. For what Mr 
Davies said was that lowering tariffs 
in order to provide more competition 
for the home motor industry was not 
the only measure he had in mind. The 
Government is out of love with the 
British motor industry and not just 
because of the level of its recent wage 
settlements, to which British Leyland 
contributed as much by way of infla¬ 
tion as either Ford or Vauxhall. 

To pay high wages is bad enough. 
To pay them for poor work almost 
invites ministers to put in the boot. 
And evidence that the quality of 
British cars is too often lower than 
that of cars built on the continent is 
now deeply worrying Whitehall. Mr 
Henry Ford II told the Prime Minister 
when he lunched at Downing Street 
in March that the quality of Ford cars 
built'in Britain was below the standard 
of identical Ford models built in 
Germany. Even British manufacturers 
now admit that quality control in 
Sweden, Germany and the Benelux 
countries is tighter than it is here. 
What is true of cars happens to be true 
of a good deal else in engineering too. 

Calls for campaigns to improve 
quality are something that the industry 
has heard before and heeded only 
when it chose. The Department of 
Trade and Industry’s difficulty is to 
find ways of giving its exhortations 
teeth. In markets for most advanced 
engineering products, performance, 
followed by delivery dates, now count 
for more than price in all but the 
most standard items. Unless the aver¬ 
age level of British engineering can be 
raised, a sizeable part of Britain’s 
exports will be at risk. Other big man- 
facturing industries, from chemicals to 


textiles, manage to work to consistendy 
high standards of quality control. This 
has prompted the DTI to think that it 
would be sensible to include low 
quality, as well as high prices, in the 
terms of reference of the re-shaped 
monopolies commission when it comes 
into being later this year. 

Industry will not like this at all. 
When the old Ministry of Technology 
set up a special committee under Sir 
Eric Mensforth to look at quality 
levels in engineering, the committee 
proposed that before any engineering 
gooejs were passed for export they 
should be cleared by a central inspec¬ 
torate. The engineering lobby managed 
to get this watered down to one of 
the innocuous quality mark schemes 
that brought such ridicule on the 
British Standards Institution in the old, 
early days of consumer protection. 
Now the proposal for strict and inde¬ 
pendent quality inspection may be 
revived as part of the monopoly 
machinery. 


Monopolies 


New commission 


The Government has taken its brief 
to encourage competition in industry 
more seriously than many people in 
industry had expected it to, but there 
are some debit items. On the credit 
side, as Mr Nicholas Ridley reminded 
the Commons on Monday, the Govern¬ 
ment has : 

referred the rope industry to the 
Monopolies Commission ; 
prevented a merger between British 
Sidac and Transparent Paper; 
allowed foreign steel plate to compete 
with British steel in shipbuilding; 
freed the scrap export market, and the 
coal import market. 

Now this week come four more 
references to the commission : shoe 
making machinery, which is an industry 
dominated by a single company ; 
breakfast cereals, which bulk in the 
cost of living ; a general reference 
on price leadership and parallel 
pricing ; and an inquiry into electricity 
and gas connection charges, which will 
turn the commission on to nationalised 
industries for the first time. 

The last of these four references 
should be the most interesting. The gas 
industry has complained for years that 
a householder (or builder) pays a far 
higher electricity connection charge if 
gas is installed as well as electricity. 
The electricity industry argues that 
installation costs are the same whether 
a house does or does not have a 
parallel supply of gas, but they will be 
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Olivetti _ _ 

FINANCIAL REPORT 
1970 


The Annual General Meeting of Ing. C. Olivetti & C, S.p.A. was held in Ivrea on 27 th April 1971 . The 
Annual Report and Accounts up to 31 st December 1970 , as presented by the Board, were duly adopted. 


GROUP SALES 


Olivetti Group consolidated sales amounted in 1970 to £ 310.1 million, an 
increase of 17.2% compared with 1969. 

Total sales of Olivetti products in the principal world markets were as follows: 
Italy £ 67.9 million, of which £ 65.7 million represented sales by the parent 
company; other Common Market countries £ 57.7 million; other European 
countries £ 46.8 million; United States and Canada £ 68.1 million; Latin 
America £ 45.7 million; Africa £ 9 million; Asia and Australasia £ 14.9 
million. Thus, of total Group turnover, the United States and Canada account 
for 22.0%; Italy for 21.9%; other Common Market countries for 18.6%; 
other European countries for 15.1 %; Latin America for 14.7 %; Asia and 
Australasia for 4.8 %; Africa for 2.9 %. 

PARENT COMPANY SALES, PROFIT AND SHARE DIVIDEND 


Parent company sales rose to £153.5 million, an increase of 42.7",, compared 
with £107.5 million in 1969, and of44.5 n „ compared with £106.2 million in 1968. 
This result represented domestic sales of £65.7 million an increase of 36.4\. 
over 1969, and of 38.1 with respect to 1968 and exports totalling £87.8 million 
( ; 47.9over 1969 and 1 49.7over 1968). Net profit for 1970 was £4.30 
million after allocating £9.45 million to ordinary and special depreciation. In 

1969 the comparable figure for depreciation was £6.09 million, and for 1968 it 
was £3.50 million. 

A dividend of 5.6p was approved for both preference and ordinary shares. 

RESEARCH A ND NEN ^ PRODUCTS_ _ _ 

In 1970, a number of different programmes were implemented in the field 
of research and planning. On the one hand, work continued on the develop¬ 
ment of new classes of products and further advanced electronic and engineer¬ 
ing techniques and applications in the field of accounting systems, terminals 
and microcomputers, which now account for a large part of our market com¬ 
mitments : and on the other hand, in the traditional typewriter, adding machine 
and calculator sector there was special planning for the production of a still 
larger and more varied range of models to meet the needs of an ever-growing 
number of users of our machines, with distribution also taking place through 
indirect channels. 

1970 also saw the presentation of an important range of new products on the 
market. Among these, in the electronic calculator sector, the Logos 270 and 250 
models emphasize once more the Company's leading position with printing 
calculators designed for professional applications and the Editor 3 enlarges our 
range of electric typewriters for offices. There arc new products, too, amongst 
accounting systems, copiers and numerically controlled machine tools. 


PERSONNEL _ __ 

At the end of 1970 Olivetti Group personnel strength was 73.283: 34.687 
employed in Italy and 38.596 elsewhere in associated companies, an increase 
of 4.912 on the figure for last year. 
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BALANCE SHEET A8 AT 31*1 DECEMBER 1970 


ASSETS 




LIABILITIES 




1. FIXED ASSETS 




1 SHARE CAPITAL 




■ Residential building* 

Lit 

1 400.238.332 


■ Ordinary shares 

Lit 

36 000 000.000 


■ Industrial buildings 

Lit. 

44.435.807.891 


■ Preference shares 

Lit. 

24.000 000.000 


■ Maehlnsry and spaellic aqulpmant 

Lit 

35.810.292.145 






■ Qantral plant 

Lit. 

22 445.878.098 




Lit 

60.000 000.000 

■ Electronic aqulpmant 

Lit. 

1.230.022.419 


2. RESERVES 




■ Furnaces 

Lit. 

048.881.494 


■ Ordinary 

Lit 

2 153 783 156 


■ Motor vehicles ,_ 

Lit. 

644.838.106 


a Special 

Lit 

7.926 478.781 


■ Reassessment Immoblliars ICO 




b Tax assessment reserve 1968 

Lit 

430 365 069 


buildings 

Lit 

1.500.000.000 


b Profits for investment in Southern 




■ Patents and furniture 

Lit 

1 


Italy 

Lit 

1 743 793.985 




— 


a Reassessment Immobiliare ICO 






Lit. 

108.115.756.486 

buildings 

Lit 

1 500 000 000 


2. INVENTORIES 


Lit 

52.835.807.948 



Lit 

13.754 420 991 

3. CURRENT BANK ACCOUNTS A CASH 




3. ACCUMULATED DEPRECIATION 


Lit 

60 958 769 378 

e Cash 

Lit. 

478.235.055 






a Banks 

Lit 

2.430.832.061 


4. STAFF RETIREMENT FUND 


Lit 

45 872.430.048 



Lit. 

2.909.067.116 

6. TAX FUND 


Lit 

1.970 000.000 

4. SHARE A BOND HOLDINGS 








b Investments in associated companies 

Lit 

66.774.288.439 


6 SOCIAL SERVICES A ACTIVITIES 




■ Government bonds and security 




FUND 


Lit 

146 356 112 

deposits 

Lit 

601.090.437 










7. ACCRUED LIABILITIES 


Lit 

10 365.016 385 



Lit 

67.375.378 876 









8. FUNDED LIABILITIES 


Lit 

26 023 445 000 

5. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 








■ Customers 

Lit. 

62.442.113.223 


9 DEBTS TO BANKS 


Lit 

40 944 671 641 

b Associated companies 

Lit. 

58 020.009.021 






a Notes outstanding 

Lit. 

7 589.795.140 


10 MEDIUM-TERM LOANS 






-- - — 


a Guaranteed 

Lit 

18.340.959.716 

* 



Lit. 

128 061 917.384 

a Miscellaneous 

Lit. 

5.292.169.660 


6. UNAMORTISED EXPENSES 


Lit 

872 127.519 



Lit 

21 633 129 396 





11. OTHER DEBTS 




7. LOSS RESERVE 1968 


Lit 

770.275 542 

■ To suppliers 

Lit 

33 527 852 470 






■ Deposits In Company current 








account 

Lit 

26.784 398.560 






■ Miscellaneous 

Lit 

12 504.685 549 








Lit 

72.816 936 579 





12 NET PROFIT 


Lit. 

6 445.135 341 

TOTAL ASSETS 


Lit 

360.930 330 871 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Lit 

360 930.330 871 

6. CONTRA ITEMS 




13. CONTRA ITEMS 




b Directors' deposits 

Lit 

3.000 000 


a Directors' deposits 

Lit. 

3.000.000 


■ Pledges received 

Lit 

2 135 234 868 


■ Pledges received 

Lit 

2 135 234 868 


■ Pledges granted 

Lit 

639 477.707 


■ Pledges granted 

Lit. 

639 477 707 


b Bills discounted 

Lit 

5 902 789 811 


■ Bills discounted 

Lit 

5.902 789 611 


■ Guarantees 

Lit. 

79 675 090 271 


b Guarantees 

Lit 

79 675.090 271 




Lit. 

88.355.592.457 



Lit 

88.365.592 457 

TOTAL 


Lit. 

449.285.923.328 

TOTAL 


Lit 

444.286 923 328 



PROFIT A LOSS ACCOUNT 1970 






EXPENDITURE 



INCOME 




t INVENTORY ON 1st JAN. 1970 


Lit 

28 390 423 243 

1. SALES 


Lit. 

230.206.555 284 

2. PURCHASES 


Lit. 

78 306 742.606 

2. MISCELLANEOUS INCOME 








a Dividends on shareholdings 

Lit 

182 BIB 484 


3. LABOUR AND RELATED COSTS 




■ Intaraat on bond holdings 

■ Over-values on sale of fixed assets 

Lit 

28 523.433 


a Wages 

Lit 

83.859 923 752 


Lit 

690 145.697 


e Social Security contributions 

Lit. 

27 137 552.598 


e Interest receivable 

Lit. 

48 941.485 


■ Allocated to Staff Retirement Fund 

Lit 

8 522 192 033 


e Rent receivable 

Lit 

89 632 616 




-- 


■ Other Income 

Lit 

156 563.826 




Lit. 

119.519.668.383 


— 

-- 


4. PRODUCTION, ADMINISTRATIVE A 
SELLING EXPENSES 


Lit 

24 300.777.012 



Lit 

1 194.625 441 


TOTAL 


Lit 

231 401.180 725 



6. FINANCIAL EXPENSES 








b Interest on medium-term loans 

Lit. 

1.593.383.355 
• 1.553.915.675 






■ Interest on debentures 

Lit. 






e Interest and bank charges 
■ Interest on deposits In Company 

Lit. 

2 950.865 203 






currant account 

Lit 

1.368.388.355 








Lit 

7.466.380.488 





6. TAXES 








■ Dlract taxaa 

Lit 

1.019.638.744 






■ Indirect taxes 

Lit 

853.497.680 








Lit. 

1.873.134.424 





7. DEPRECIATION 








■ Ordinary 

Lit. 

6.294.140.683 






e Special 

Lit 

7.675.516.S75 








Lit. 

14.160.688.858 





8. DEPRECIATION OF LONG-TERM 








EXPENSES 


Lit. 

78.041.948 





9. DEVALUATION OF SHAREHOLDINGS 








IN ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Lit. 

2.575.150 278 





10. MISCELLANEOUS 








e Bad debts 

Lit. 

245.392.701 






e Various charges 

Lit. 

860.515.091 






11. Leas: INVENTORY AT 31st DECEMBER 
ISflf 


. Lit. 

1.113.808.362 






Lit. 

62.835.807.948 





12. NET PROFIT 


Ut. 

6.445.136.341 





TOTAL 


Lit. 

231.401.180.725 


£10.0 

- Lit. 1500 
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Golf: designing courses for profit 


For years British golfers, particularly 
in the south of England, have been 
plagued by a shortage of courses. The 
problem gets worse as 50,000 or 100,000 
would-be Tony Jacklins take up the 
game each year while only a handful of 
new courses arc built. The solution 
proposed by Commander John D. 
Harris, Britain’s most successful golf 
architect, and designer of more than 
300 courses around! the world, is to 
relax rules on land use so that golf 
courses can be built as an integral 
part of hotels and housing estates. Done 
the way it has been in America and 
other countries, the cost of the course 
is spread over the houses on the 
estate and the developers, in effect, 
wind up with a free golf course. 

Golf courses are usually not good 
business. Depending on the terrain and 
particular features, such as man-made 
water hazards, a golf course costs 
between £60,000 and £120,000 to 
construct. In addition, there is the cost 
of the land—125 to 150 acres for an 
18-holc course. In Britain, the total 
investment dwarfs the usual return, 
which mainly stems from 500 or 600 
members paying £30 or £40 yearly 
membership fees, though bar sales often 


contribute an additional dice of income. 

After several years of energetic 
promotion Commander Harris is 
beginning to make some headway. Two 
courses will be built outside Glasgow 
for a property group controlled by Mr 
Reo Stakis, the hotel magnate. A 
number of other groups are presenting 
Commander Harris’s designs to various 
local authorities. 

Critics complain that Commander 
Harris's approach tends to provide golf 
only for the well-to-do. I11 a typical 
“ golf urbanisation ” plan for Britain 
there would be 125 .to 150 houses 
adjoining the fairways, each costing 
£18,000 to £21,000 with perhaps 
£1,000 of that going towards the cost 
of the course. Other critics arc put off 
by the commander’s attitude to the 
game, which is nothing if not 
businesslike. 

Down to the last detail he plans his 
courses with a view toward profit. He 
abhors rough because it slows play, and 
fewer golfers then use a course oil a 
busy day. He likes practice grounds and 
and putting greens that are floodlit at 
night, providing entertainment and in¬ 
creasing bar takings. Fees for this sort 
of advice are $25,000. 


recovered faster from the all-electric 
house. Nobody has yet inquired 
whether the electricity industry might 
not be pushing the argument a bit 
too far ; it does not, after all, surcharge 
a house with chimneys. 

On the debit side, the Government is 
showing some timidity in the scope and 
independence it is prepared to give the 
revamped commission. True, all the 
obvious things are being done like 
doubling its staff, and asking it for 
quick studies in individual cases rather 
than encyclopaedic reports taking 
several years. But the catch is that it is 
still only the minister who can 
authorise an inquiry. 

In outline, these plans for the 
Monopolies Commission would put it in 
much the same position as the prices 
and incomes board was under the last 
government. When Mr Aubrey Jones 
wanted to look at miners* pay and other 
sensitive wage issues, usually in the 
public sector, Mrs Castle put him to 
work on low-paid workers, top salaries, 
bread prices and any trivia she could 
find. An effective Monopolies Com¬ 
mission should not be constrained like 
this. Heaven knows, governments take 
little enough notice of monopoly 
reports when they get them; the last 
Tory government acted firmly on only 
three out of the 23 reports made during 
its 13 years of office. An effective com¬ 
mission needs freedom to institute its 


own inquiries, and follow up cases. 

Finally, somebody ought to be doing 
some thinking about two very hot 
subjects : how the policy of competition 
can be extended to trade unions, and 
how big companies which have 
exhausted the economies of scale might 
usefully be broken up. 

Machine tools _ 

Well worth buying 

One of the few successes of the 
British machine tool industry has been 
taken over by an American conglo¬ 
merate. Adcock and Shipley of 
Leicester manufactures an American- 
designed machine tool under licence, 
the^ Bridgeport milling machine, and 
sell’s it round the world. Three years 
ago, the Bridgeport organisation was 
taken over by Textron and now Tex¬ 
tron has taken over the British licensee 
lock, stock and barrel. 

Death duties were the main reason 
for the sale. Mr Alan Shipley, the 
chairman, owns almost half the com¬ 
pany with the remainder held by the 
Adcock family. If Mr Shipley died, it 
would bankrupt the company. The 
price Textron paid is not known, but 
it must have been pretty hefty. Sales 
have been increasing at 25 per cent a 
year for the past decade. 

Textron now has its hands on a 


company with a worldwide marketing 
organisation and one of the most 
efficient manufacturing lines in Britain 
(its Bridgeport machines are cheaper 
than the American). An international 
machine tool group to rival Cincin¬ 
nati or Kearney and Trecker could 
spring from the deal. 

British Rail _ 

Familiar lines 

The resignation on Monday of Mr 
Geoffrey Wilson, who was appointed 
as chief of British Rail’s railway opera¬ 
tions only a few months ago, was not 
quite the surprise it looked at first 
sight. Although his background is 
private industry, Mr Wilson is a good 
deal more deeply committed to the 
railways than many lifetime railway- 
men. He is therefore not the man to 
help Mr Richard Marsh, the chairman 
elect, to take a fresh look. 

All is not well at BR headquarters. 
The industry’s annual report for 1970 is 
due to be published next week. A sur¬ 
plus of slightly under £10 million is 
expected to be reported, significantly 
down on the £15 million earned in 
1969. This might be construed as not 
bad at a time when many transport 
operators are making losses, but the 
real gravity of BR’s financial situation 
is shown by the fact that it produced 
a five-year corporate plan earlier this 
year that could never have been met. 

The trouble is that it cannot find 
the funds for investment. Sir Henry 
Johnson and his colleagues have been 
operating on the assumption that as 
long as they kept in the black the 
Government would somehow see they 
got the money to modernise an old- 
fashioned railway. With the arrival of 
a Tory Government, this is no longer 
likely. Yet the consequences of not 
investing are that the railway will 
deteriorate still further. 

Mr Marsh has been quick to grasp 
this. He made his first speech as a 
member of BR’s board on Wednesday, 
and it included a strong plea for 
investment funds. The argument was 
unconvincing. He said that, as road 
congestion is costing the nation 
£600 million a year, and the number 
of vehicles on the roads will double 
in the next 20 years, there should be 
investment in railways. It does not 
follow. If the roads are congested, that 
is an argument for road investment. 
If the road congestion becomes so great 
that a big spur has to be given to 
public transport, buses are far more 
efficient than railways. 

This does not mean that there should 
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be no new railway investment. A good 
example is a new station being built 
at a motorway intersection outside 
Bristol. But before BR goes to the 
Government for money it should make 
a lot better use of its existing resources. 
It is true there are serious bottlenecks 
in parts of the Southern Region which 
require money ; but there are also 
other parts of the network round 
London which are under-utilised. 

Professor Alan Day suggested to the 
Greater London Development Plan 
inquiry that part of the new motorways 
in north London could use the actual 
rail bed. The small rail traffic being 
carried on this could easily switch to 
other tracks. There is plenty of scope 
for financing railway investment out 
of property development. The easing 
of controls on office development in 
London, announced this week, offers 
a fine opportunity. Otherwise, improve¬ 
ments in service should be paid for by 
those who use them. 

Finance Bill _ 

Death's sting 

As tax loopholes go, suicide is not the 
most attractive. Capital gains tax on 
death is, therefore, not the most urgent¬ 
ly needed anti-tax-avoidance device. 
The Government accordingly proposes 
to abolish the charge ; and this section 
of the Finance Bill was debated in the 
Commons on Thursday. 

The capital gains tax is supposed to 
be a tax on gains arising from sales 
of capita] assets. Its extension to cover 
gifts, settlements or legacies—so-called 
“ deemed disposals ”—is a perversion. 
The recipient must pay tax on an 
unrealised gain that accrued while the 
asset was owned by someone else and 
bears no relation to its value when it 
was transferred. 

Although there is no gifts tax, death 
duties already take care of transfers 
on death. Since 1969, the death of 
beneficiaries in all trusts has been 
caught by estate duty too. This means 
that transfers on death are already 
adequately taken care of by the taxman. 
Indeed Mr Harold Lever, speaking 
against the previous government’s 
extension of the gains tax to death, 
said that “ the present level of death 
duties on estates of all sizes ... is 
already at a rate so penal that it could 
not conceivably with equity be increa¬ 
sed.” Capital gains tax is not needed 
except where an actual sale of assets 
occurs. 

Unfortunately, however, an anomaly 
could have been created by this change. 


An executor will often sell the assets 
of an estate to pay estate duty. Unless 
a special clause had been included in 
the Finance Bill, this could now have 
given rise to a gains tax charge on top 
of estate duty—whereas the capital 
gains tax on death used to be deduc¬ 
tible from the estate before the estate 
duty charge. To avoid this impost the 
Government has adopted the American 
device of letting the inheritor be taxed 
on any subsequent gains tax liability 
as if the value of the assets on death 
was the purchase price. This means 
“ forgiving ” the difference between this 
price and the price at which the 
deceased acquired the asset. It gives 
nothing away, because death duties 
more than make up for it, but does 
give a man an incentive not to switch 
his assets as he gets old. 

In practice this locking-in effect 
may be relatively insignificant. It 
continues to be possible for anybody 
to avoid death duty entirely by the 
“ King Lear move ” of giving his assets 
away more than seven years before 
death. But in such cases capital gains 
tax will be payable as now. If death 
occurs within seven years, both taxes 
will still be payable. 

Office building _ 

London go-ahead 

On Monday the Greater London 
Council proposed a big expansion in 
the number of offices to be built in 
London over the next five years. Ever 
since the then Mr George Brown 
clamped down on new offices in 1965, 
very few have been built. Partly as a 
consequence, the numbers working in 
central London have steadily declined. 
The work of the Location of Offices 
Bureau in enticing firms to move to the 
country has accelerated the trend. 

The reason for this policy tumround 
by the GLG is that it wants to stop the 
decline in jobs. It calculates that if 
nothing is done, there will be nearly 
500,000 fewer jobs in London in 
1976 than there were in 1966. There 
is quite a good case for more office 
building in outer London suburbs, but 
there seems less of an argument in 
central London. 

New offices in central London will 
create more jobs, but mean fewer 
people can live near them. Land 
prices are bound to rise even further. 
It will become harder for the lower 
paid worker, who is much needed for 
hotels, transport and the like, to live 
within easy range of his job. The 
Greater London Development Plan 



More jobs—but not homes 


Inquiry should look critically at the 
GLC’s plans. 

Taxation _ 

Charities' smack 

The broad principle of Mr Anthony 
Barber's reform of personal taxation 
—due to take effect in 1973—will 
be to simplify the law and the admin¬ 
istration of personal tax, but to leave 
the impact of it almost the same as 
now. Or nearly. One set of institutions 
that will notice a difference will he 
private charities. 

At present a donor can covenant to 
pay a charity £100 a year, but pay 
over only £61.25. effect he gets 
automatic relief for income tax (but 
not surtax). The charity claims back 
from the Inland Revenue the tax h»‘ 
has deducted, making up the balance 
of the £100. Under the new system, 
however, the basic tax rate will be 
only 30 per cent. So if the net gift 
is maintained at £61.25, the charity 
will only be able to claim back £26.25, 
making £88 in all. Charities, in other 
words, face a drop in income in April, 
1973, of 12 per cent. They have, there¬ 
fore, good grounds for pressing some 
donors to increase their covenants. 

The man who now pays his coven¬ 
ants out of earned income loses some 
of his earhed income relief; under the 
new system he will escape this small 
penalty and he will, therefore, be no 
worse off if he increases his net gift 
to £70 a year in our example. But for 
the man who pays out of investment 
income this argument will not apply. 
His investment income will be sur¬ 
charged whether he pays covenants or 
not. This is something charities will 
probably have to live with. 
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D-mark gets the green light 


Hamburg 



Schiller. Klasen: when the politician wins 

The continuing calm of the currency 
markets may not last. True, the 
floaters, the German D-mark and the 
Dutch guilder, have once again shown 
that flexibility need not mean wide 
fluctuations. Among other indicators, 
rumours of Russian sales may have 
helped to keep the gold price steady, 
a little below $41 an ounce, and there 
was a further fall in Eurodollar rates, 
helped by Switzerland trying to flush 
dollars out of its system by cheapening 
the cost of forward cover for Swiss- 
franc holders wishing to switch into 
dollars. The big item of the week was 
the meeting of the board of governors 
of the Bundesbank on Wednesday. But 
although this helped to push the D- 
mark from DM3.5^ to the dollar to 
DM3.50J, markets were pretty quiet ; 
in part because the meeting of Forex, 
the foreign exchange club, in Copen¬ 
hagen, kept dealers from their desks. 
The action, if any, ought to start on 


Monday. 

The communique which followed 
the meeting gave little away. The 
sharp difference of opinion between 
Herr Schiller, the minister of 
economic and financial affairs, and the 
president of the Bundesbank, Herr 
Klasen, has apparently been smoothed 
over and a common policy agreed, 
both for stabilising the German 
economy and for the Bundesbank’s 
behaviour towards the foreign exchange 
markets. The problem is what this 
means in practice. Herr Schiller has 
made it plain in his inimitable way 
that floating is primarily a domestic 
policy device for controlling the money 
supply. This means in effect that the 
number of dollars held by the Bundes¬ 
bank is the key variable, not the level 
of the D-mark. Herr Klasen, with the 
support of the majority of the board, 
if not of his vice-president, Herr 
Emminger, has up till now not shared 


this view. Initially he wanted to hum 
the dollar inflow by capital controls. 
And since Herr Schiller returned from 
the EEC finance ministers’ meeting in 
Brussels, having won his point, the 
Bundesbank has stayed well away from 
the foreign exchange market. 

It seems in fact as if Herr Klasen 
has taken seriously the promise of the 
politicians that the D-mark would 
return to its old parity. This will clearly 
be impossible if the D-mark floated 
substantially higher. Hence his decision 
not to sell dollars. On the other hand, 
it is hard to see floating having much 
impact on the domestic economy unless 
those dollars are sold and the rate goes 
up. It is increasingly clear that Herr 
Schiller is prepared to allow this to 
happen and accept the consequences, 
the opprobrium of German indus¬ 
trialists, the EEC commission, and his 
community partners. 

By agreeing on a common policy for 
stabilising the economy, the Bundes¬ 
bank has in logic therefore accepted 
a higher rate for the D-mark. In 
political and psychological terms this 
is understandable. Inflation is still one 
of the great bogies for the German 
public, and in German terms the 
current increase in the cost of living 
of 5 per cent a year really does mean 
inflation. The hope is that with dollars 
flowing out and exporters in trouble, 
trade unions, still demanding wage 
increases of over 10 per cent, will 
return to their old meek ways. The 
irony is that despite its large trade 
surplus, in balance of payments terms, 
Germany does not need a revaluation 
given its rapidly increasing deficit on 
invisibles and its obligations as a mature 
industrial nation to invest more abroad. 

France _ 

... and clapped 
the window shut 

Paris 

As usual, France is following a 
policy line all of its own making. 
Having ridden out the currency crisis 
on the strength of its tight exchange 
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controls, France is now taking further 
measures designed to stabilise its 
economy and screen itself from the 
winds of inflation. The Banque de 
France raised the discount rate from 
6.5 per cent to 6.75 per cent and 
boosted the bank reserve requirement 
rate from 8.25 per cent to 9.25 per 
cent, in order to brake the recent rapid 
growth of the money supply. It has 
also been authorised by the national 
credit council to cut down or cut out 
interest payments on foreign deposits 




in French banks, and to raise reserve 
requirements for non-resident deposits, 
if it feels such action necessary. 

The finance minister, M. Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing, is still optimistic 
about the general health of the French 
economy, because of a strong growth 
rate and a sizeable trade surplus for the 
first four months of 1971 ($200 million 
compared with a deficit of $48 million 
for the same period of 1970). However, 
the wage-price spiral is giving the 
greatest cause for unease. Wages are 
rising at a rate of 11.6 per cent for 
the year, based on first quarter figures, 
and prices are rising at an annual rate 
of 6.4 per cent. Both are far beyond 
what the government considers allow¬ 
able. In a television address, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing said that “ the 
government hopes to avoid imposing 
controls as long as means of persuasion 
have not been completely exhausted.” 
The means of persuasion consist in 
appealing to producers to moderate 
their prices, and to unions to cut back 
on excessive wage claims. But it is yet 
to be seen if simple persuasion will 
have any effect whatever. The strike 
which has virtually shut down Renault 
is already more than three weeks old, 
and no settlement is in sight. Although 
M. Geoiges Seguy, head of the com¬ 
munist union, has said that u we will 
not take advantage of the circum¬ 
stances to plunge France into a general 
strike,” a long conflict at Renault, 
Where already the production of 50,000 
cars has been lost, could lead the 
country into another period of wide¬ 
spread Strikes and unacceptable wage 
demands. 



Saved by Brussels 


The British paper industry, which has 
been complaining loudly about unfair 
Scandinavian competition, has at last 
found a champion in Mr Rippon, in 
spite of the way he was criticised in 
the Commons on Monday. The essence 
of the papermakers’ case is that the 
Scandinavians are raising their export 
prices for pulp faster than their prices 
for paper. True or not, once Britain 
is in the EEC the industry will still be 
able to buy Scandinavian pulp tariff- 
free While Swedish and Finnish paper 
exporters will face a tariff, except in 
newsprint which will be limited to a 
duty free quota, amounting to the 
difference between what the enlarged 
community needs and what it can 
produce. 


Of course Sweden and Finland are 
likely to apply for special arrange¬ 
ments. But since the Six's papermakers 
are no keener than the British to face 
Scandinavian competition the out¬ 
siders’ prospects are not hopeful. The 
British Government is taking a sensibly 
relaxed attitude to the whole affair. At 
last week’s ministerial meeting of the 
European Free Trade Association 
appeals for Efta action against the 
pricing policies of the Scandinavian 
paper industry were conspicuous for 
their, absence. Instead the Government 
has agreed merely on a fact-finding 
trip by the British industry and offi¬ 
cials to Scandinavia in June. 

The board makers have hurried to 
dissociate themselves from the general 
agitation. They are worried that 
despite ten years of increasing success, 
and declining imports, some large 
customers may feel that the industry 
as a whole is a lame duck and switch 
their orders abroad. 

Microelectronics _ 

Overcrowded 

A number of large semiconductor 
manufacturers were notable for their 
absence when the London Electronic 
Component Show opened on Tuesday. 
Buft the worldwide price war in micro- 
circuits has been going on for a year 
now and even American giants such as 
Texas Instruments and Motorola were 
glad to save the £10,000 or £15,000 
they would normally spend for a booth 
at the show. Other companies such as 
Plessey, Ferranti and Fairchild Camera 
were on hand but there was little 
optimism expressed even by the 
professionally hopeful salesmen. 

Few people see much of a recovery 
in sales before the end of this year or 
sometime next year, although there was 
plenty of brave talk about the current 
situation. One executive called it a 
“ positive bottoming out ” and another 
said prices were beginning to harden 
on some products. Few claimed their 
operations were profitable but most said 
they were no longer selling popular 
components such as TTL (transistor- 
to-transistor logic) devices below cost, 
as many were admittedly doing last 
year in the wake of the space and 
defence cutbacks that accompanied the 
American recession. 

The situation is full of irony. While 
both manufacturers and users are 
holding large inventories of some 
devices, users of others, who have 
placed sizeable orders, are now 
faced with late deliveries by manu- 
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ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


1070 YEAR-END RESULTS 




New smelter of Kaiser-Preussag Aluminium at Voerde near DUsseldorf, commissioned 11 May with 
harbour (upper left) being dredged for Rhine river barge material transport. Both the new Voerde 
Works and the new smelter of Anglesey Aiumimum, nearing completion at Holyhead', Wales, are 
facilities with which Kaiser Aluminum is affiliated and utilize Kaiser's design and technical know-how. 



Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation’s results 
for 1970 showed the effect of a slow-down in 
commercial activity in most major world markets. 
Sales were down 5 % to $880,934,000, and earnings 
declined 16% to $50,761,000 from the $60,146,000 
of last year. Earnings per share were $2.50 compared 
to $3.16 in 1969. 

Aluminium sales of $665,741,000 accounted for 
approximately 74% of total net sales for 1970; 
agricultural chemicals were 9%; refractories 8%; 
industrial chemicals 5%; and other activities 4%. 

Commenting on the year’s results, Mr. T. J. Ready 
Jr., President, said: “Lower aluminium volume and 
higher costs, including increases in labour and 
material, exploration and mining, research and 
development .and start-up expenses, were principal 
factors in reduced earnings for the period. To match 


supply with demand in the U.S. market, the 
Corporation reduced primary production by 10%. 

“The increased significance of our international 
operations and an overall improvement in sales and 
profits from non-aluminium activities were among 
the more favourable factors of the year’s results,” 
Mr. Ready added. Comalco of Australia achieved a 
26% improvement in earnings. Kaiser Chemicals 
and Kaiser Refractories both improved their profit 
contribution to the Corporation. 

Copies of a special international report of activities 
of the Corporation, its major operating subsidiaries 
and affiliates during 1970 cure available on written 
request to Department D, Kaiser Aluminium 
Company Ltd., Norwich House, 9-11 Streatham 
High Road, London S.W.16, England. 


ALUMINIUM- CHEMICALS-REFRACTORIES-MINERALS-TRADING 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF ETHIOPIA 

P.O. Box 255, 

Haile Selassie I Square, 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Established: January 1, 1964 to take over the commercial banking activities of the State Bank of Ethiopia. 

Capital is held by the Government. 

Chairman: Ato Tadesse Yacob. General Manager: Ato TafTara Deguefe. 4 

Telegrams: “F.tiobank" for Head Office and Branches. Codes: Peterson's 3rd & 4th Eds.; A.B.C. 6th ed. 

Tel: 47420 (9 lines). Telex: 21037A 21037B. 

London Correspondents: National Westminster Bank; Standard Bank. New York: Bank of America; Chase Manhattan Bank; 

First National City Bank; Irving Trust; Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


Liabilities 

Dec. 31, 1969 

Dec. 31,1970 

Assets 

Dec. 31, 1969 

Dec. 31, 1970 

Capital 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

Cash and Banks 

| 57,327,306 

60,439,799 

Reserves I 

11,330,000 

12,700,000 

Investment i 

17,113,477 i 

19,967,246 

Deposits 

302,828,584 

363,952,192 

Loans and Discounts 

255,751,673 , 

316,995,453 

Contra A/cs. 

24,654,717 

31,937,667 

Contra A/cs. ! 

24,654,717 

31,937,667 

Other Liabilities 

26,764,348 

41,415,448 

Other Assets 

40,730,476 1 

50,665.142 

Contingent Liabilities 

56,988,729 

61.993,127 

Contingent Assets 

56,988,729 j 

61,993,127 

Total 

452,566,37a 

541,998,434 

Total 

452,566,37(8 

541,998,434 


Dividends: 1964 to 1966, 10% p.a.; 1967 to 1970 8% p.a. Shares: Eth.$100. Meetings: May. 
Branches: Ethiopia 78 Representative Office: Djibouti, Afars & Issas (Transit Office only). 

See “Geographical Index". 

(See Index to Advertisers) 


Rates (including postage): Briefs, inland and 
surface mail 25p. airmail 40p (US$1). 

Binder, surface mail 80p (US$2). 



Please send me the following Briefs: 

2: ’Europe IS: 

3: Devaluation 17: 

4: ’Communications 
5: Race relatione 18: 

•: China 19: 

7: Canada 20: 

8: ’Gold 21: 

9: Road safety 

10: Trade unions 22: 

11: Technological 23: 

forecasting 24: 

12: Life assurance 

13: Taxation 26: 

14: Communism 26: 


Student revolt (1/70) 
Common Market 
(2/70) 

Prisons (1/70) 
Education (3/71) 
Ideologies (7/70) 
Management gap 
(7/70) 

Election '70 (7/70) 
Defence (1/71) 
Revolution in Latin 
America (4/71) 
Cuba (6/71) 

Oil (6/71) 
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Brief Book binders 
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facturers who have curtailed pro¬ 
duction lines. In general manu¬ 
facturers are so hungry for orders that 
when a new market appears so many 
of them pouflce on it with aggressive 
pricing policies that there is little profit 
left for anyone. Many executives think 
something like this is now happening 
with semiconductor memory devices. 
Great enthusiasm was generated for 
this market last autumn when Inter¬ 
national Business Machines announced 
that the model 145 in its new 370 
computer series would have a semi¬ 
conductor memory. However, IBM 
makes most of its own semiconductors 
and most other computer manufac¬ 
turers have been slow to convert. 

The industry is also full of dark 
rumours about the fate of many 
companies. The giants will undoubtedly 
survive, most observers agree, as will 
small companies with expertise in 
specialised areas. Many other 
companies arc under severe pressure 
and some reportedly are already up for 
sale. One candidate often mentioned is 
SGS, the pan-European company 
owned by Olivetti, and Olivetti admits 
that the Italian government would like 
to see SGS merged with one of the 
IRI-owned nationalised, semiconductor 
groups. 

Shipping _ 

The bottom falls 
out of the box 

lTie decision by four British shipping 
lines* to cancel thdir container plans for 
New Zealand trade, announced on 
Wednesday, is the visible symptom of 
a dilemma afflicting all customers of 
sea transport. The shipping industry is 
divided into those modem firms now 
aiming at sensible rates of return, and 
the old-fashioned lines that, for love 
of the sea, are still willing to accept 
returns that can be earned without risk 
in government securities. It is tempt¬ 
ing to the industry’s customers to 
expldit this division and play Scrooge 
every time shipping conferences try to 
increase freight rates. But by so doing 
they frustrate those shipping lines try¬ 
ing to be commercially minded, and 
hamper the introduction of modem 
methods of handling cargo. 

So far the customers have played 
Scrooge in nearly eveiy conference 
trade, the New Zealanders being par¬ 
ticularly close with their money. But 
now, for the first time, shipowners 

* P&O, Furness Withy, Cunard, and Blue 
Star 



It looked such a good idea 


have presented a really tough common 
front and are saying the return offered 
is not worth the price of re-equipment. 
This may be to shipping what the 
Teheran agreement was to oil. What 
the shipowners arc doing in scrapping 
their New Zealand plans is pointing a 
pistol at their customers, who will now 
have to decide whether to pay the ran¬ 
som; call the owners’ bluff; or accept 
an increasingly old-fashioned service. 

Costs of sea transport will soon have 
doubled over the course of a few years, 
and freight rates are lagging behind. 
Costs of operating old-fashioned ships 
have risen even faster than those of 
modern ones, hut the old vessels have 
the sole virtue that their capital cost 
has bedh entirely written down. Ship¬ 
owners are hound to use them, unless 
they can foresee a better rate of return. 

The shipowners on the New Zealand 
trade could easily change their mind, 
if their customers were prepared to give 
the dog a sight of the rabbit. They have 
not actually cancelled the container 
ships, ordered from Swan Hunter, the 
first of which is already being built. 
They have simply said in one informal 
meeting a few weeks ago that the ques¬ 
tion of using containers for New Zea¬ 
land was under review. The only 
knowledge the yard has had of any 
decision is from the press release. To 
cancel the contract would probably 
require protracted discussions, and dur¬ 
ing that period there would be plenty 
of time for the New Zealand customers 
to change their mind. 

The failure of the conference system 
is largely to blame for the mess that 
container shipping is now in. When rate 


of return and modernisation did not 
matter, the system suited the ship¬ 
owners' interests. But when they 
decided to modernise they forgot to 
fix prices on the basis of a higher rate 
of return. 

It looks as if the surplus of container 
shipping on the North Atlantic could 
affect other routes soon. Shipowners 
slavishly invested in containers, 
encouraged by the array of juicy 
shipping incentives offered hy each 
maritime government. The North 
Atlantic, the first and biggest route, has 
had too much tonnage for three years. 

Insurance _ 

Oh, Indira 


The nationalisation of insurance in 
India is a sharp, but not unexpected, 
blow to the world insurance business. 
British companies are by far the largest 
there, followed hy the Americans, 
Swiss, French and Italians; and there 
is a large, and far from inefficient 
domestic industry. Internationally, the 
Indian market is not only one of 
the most profitable, but also one of 
the largest outside the unprofitable 
high-risk industrialised markets. 

Foreign insurers arc now being 
thrown out of one developing country 
after another with increasing rapidity. 
Last year alone Phoenix, its chairman 
complalined, was kicked out of 
Uganda, Ethiopia, the Sudan, 
Morocco and Guyana, and had to 
cut back in Peru. Egypt, Algeria and 
Ceylon turned foreign insurers out 
some years earlier. Recently Tanzania 
closed i'Ls' doors and Zambia soon will 
do. That leaves Pakistan (where 
30 per cent of each risk must be 
reinsured with the state concern), 
Kenya, West Africa, Malaya and 
Singapore, the white Commonwealth, 
South America (including, so far, 
Chile), and the other industrialised 
world (apart from protectionUst Japan). 

Foreign insurers are thus being left 
with had business and deprived of the 
good. For the developing countries, 
the immediate gain is that they retain 
the normal outflow of insurance profit 
but this is largely offset hy the need for 
much wider reinsurance by the home 
industry. An oil refinery in a develop¬ 
ing country represents so big a slice 
of national wealth that the risk has to 
be spread abroad. The tragedy is that 
many developing countries on the 
brink of industrialisation are probably 
nationalising their insurance at the 
very moment when the technical risks 
make it unprofitable. 
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THE EAST ASIATIC 
COMPANY LIMITE 

(Aktieselskabet Det 0stasiatiske Kompagni) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


The An 11 u. 1 l f icncrul Meeting of 11 lb KAS'I ASIATIC COMPANY LIMI'I'bl) win held 
in Copenhagen on 2 April. 1971. and lhe following arc details ol the Report as presented by 
the Hoard. 

(lit- declining trend in world trade continued throughout 1970, partly due to the stagnant 
economic situation in the USA The foreign exchange market was quielei. but the high level 
ol interest rates continued to luy a damper on investments. During the latter half of the year, 
however, the bank rule wus reduced in several countries and by the end of the year, financing 
could he obtained on more favourable terms through the Euro Dollar market. 

1970 biought no solution to the political unrest in different parts of the world and, as the 
Company's activities arc ol an international character, these tensions must be closely watched 

The Company's fleet is traditionally engaged in the diy cargo linei trade, and the result of 
the Shipping Department wus aflccted by the rise m costs I he other activities of the Company, 
however, especially of branches and subsidiary companies, made up for this by showing vciy 
satisfactory results As for future developments, it is to be expected that the change over to 
container trans|H>rt will entail some economic sacrifice during the period ol adaptation, and 
the Ships' Ncwbuilding bund, created over the vcuis, may thus come to serve its purpose 
I he existing fleet of the Company has been so heavily written down in the course of time that 
there has been no occasion for extraordinary depreciation in the accounts for the year under 
review. On the other hand, supplementary allocations were made to the Ships' Ncwbuilding 
bund considcimg above observations 

In view ot the Company’s strong growth and increased activities in recent years through 
subsidiaries and branches, a consolidated balance slieet has been published which comprises 
the Company's Head Office, direct branches, blanches registered as limited companies and 
subsidiary companies in winch half or more of the share capital is owned by the Company. 

It was decided at an extraordinary General Meeting in November. 1970. that the Company's 
present share capital of Dkr.l70m will be raised by Dkr. 110m. to Dki.280m Shareholders 
possess a preferential right to subscribe lor Dkr.51 in. new shares in the ratio of .MO at a price 
of 105 per cent. and a further Dkr.51 m. bonus shares will be issued to owneis of the old 
shares, likewise in a ratio ol 3.10. The staff of the Company had access to subscribe for 
Dkr.Htn new shares at a price of 105 per cent Subscription took place from 19 April to 6 May 
inclusive. The hast Asiatic Company's Holding Company will correspondingly augment us 
share capital from Dkr.50m. to Dkr.80m. Subscription for the Dkr. 15m. new shares and the 
issue of Dkr. 15m bonus shares will take place in June. 1971. 

Ihe turnover of the Company and its overseas branches amounted to Dkr.5,184m., ora 
total of Dkr.9,921 m. including subsidiaries. 

Shipping Department, 

Total earnings amounted to Dkr 439.109.481 (Dkr.444.878.205 in 1969), whilst ships' 
expenses amounted to Dkr.357,496,761 (Dkr.344,371,441 in 1969). The resulting profit thus 
totals Dkr. 81.612,720 (Dkr. 100,506,764 in 1969). After provision for depreciation on tonnage 
of Dki .27,975,162 and an allocution of Dkr.35.349,632 to the Ships' Ncwbuilding Fund, the 
profit of the Shipping Department amounted to Dkr. 18,287,926 (Dkr.34,112.559 in 1969). 

I'hc iiansition to container transport and the organisation connected therewith—land 
transport, container quays, terminals and sales apparatus—is being continued. As mentioned 
111 the last Annual Report, the Company is involved in the building of four container ships 
lor the bar Eastern and the USA Pacific Coast routes, as well as a roll on/ioll-olf vessel for 
the Australian run, in all a deoAftight tonnage of about 110,000 tons Tonnage was neither 
bought noi sold in 1970. n 1 /*. 

At the end .of 1970, the Company’s fleet consisted of 30 dry cargo vessels with a total 
cargo capacityfof 327,814 tons. The average age of the ships is I ? years, and their book value 
is Dkr 580 pcrtuMEgkw. 


' tu Tnd * “ nd ,ndustry 

Tht'fffipoH vfepdi? ment maintained its position in the international trade with commodities 

ribjtfeoto HtiA09'fluctuating market trends. The Department's activities in cigar tobacco 


were consolidated in a .separate compan) in part net ship with an international!) k >v 
tobacco firm. 

The Export Department made progress in various fields. In particular the activity 
graphic line were developed. The efforts to support Danish indusiii.il exports wcrc'iH 
increased. 

The Timber Department continued to expund its overseas organisation but the tun, 
and profits were somewhat restricted due to the tightening ol liquidity in Euiopc. 

The industries of the Company in genein) registered increased earnings during tin 
under review. The establishment of new production facilities continued, particular ir 
developing countries in Asia. Africa and South America, the object being to conin 
towards the industrialisation in these aicas. I 


Overseas Branches 

Ihe year under review saw a further growth of the Company's oveiseas organisingJ 
continued good progress was reflected in the results achieved. 

Ihe lightening of the economy in THAILAND, which commenced in 1969, vjfas >’ 
evidence, one of ils effects being increased commercial competition. However, the (Coffin 1 
widespread organisation there succeeded in maintaining its import activities, pnrfii’ul.r: 
the chemical and technical lines. The pharmaccuUeal factory, Dumc\ Ltd., Bangkok 
exposed to unusually severe competition in respect ol medicinul products, but belter ro 
are expected from the production, now begun, ol various food products based on in«* 
well as from the more remunerative counter lines. Vhai Dun Corporation Ltd, continue 
carry out its various projects and the insurance broker firm. The Lust A sialic Cow 
(Broken) Ltd continued its activities with satisfactory lesults. I hoi Coconut lndunrn‘ 
is reaching a remunerative basis thanks to improved prices for processed coconut fibn 
financing of the considerable lure purchase business at the Bangkok office was transfix 
the subsidiary Thai Industrial Advancement Company Ltd. This has entailed advance 
respect of both cost and organisation 

In VIETNAM, despite the conditions prevailing there, the Saigon branch was able 
continue and further develop its import business with good results. 

A satisfactory year was experienced in SINGAPORE. This can be attributed 
to increased import business m printing machinery, and also to profits from the Dunw' 
Motor businesses. I he Vespa assembly plant showed satisfactory results. 

In WEST MALAYSIA, the Company has branches in Kuala Lumpur, Port Swcttcn 
Penang and lpoh. in EAS1 MALAYSIA at Kota Kinabalu and Kuching. A sales ofTw 
maintained in the Sultanate of BRUNEI. These offices showed excellent results for the 
under review as. in addition to a substantial import business, a good yield was returned 
Vespa assembly plant and the Dumcx pharmaceutical factory at Kuala Lumpur He 
buying timber lor export from various minor sawmills, the Company undertook the sole 
agency for the extensive Jengka 1 nangle forest concession developed in association wii 
Malaysian Government and Canadian interests. In co operation with the latter, the Coni, 
ulso established Dcncan Managers Snd.Bhd., Kuala Lumpur—a firm which directs the < 
and transportation departments in the Jengka Triangle. In co operation with C'arlsbtf 
brewery is being built at Kuala Lumpur which is expected to go into production beta" 
end of 1971. 

Through the Company's representative in Rangoon, BURMA, n was possible to keef 
the export of teak and rice despite the fact that foreign firms arc not permitted to main 1 , 
actual branches in the country. 

The Tokyo office in JAPAN succeeded in retaining its position as importer of soft 
from Canada despite the sluggish timber market. A further expansion of other * 
lines also contributed to the good result Yarns and textile goods arc being exported b) 
Osaka office which has fell the decline in demand and the greater competition manifested w 
market. I 

The HONG KONG branch again showed an excellent result. This was partly d* 
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d shipping earnings as a result of the Scanservicc co-operation, as well as to the 
justness comprising in particular textile machinery and beer. 

l* PHILIPPINES, -substantial business in hardwood logs to Europe proved impossible 
of the weak limber maikct. The position was better as regurds sawn hardwood 
cw company foi the purchase and export thereof, the Luzon Mahogany Corporation. 
abhshed in co operation with a local business connexion. The traditional export to 
of copra and oil cake, directed by the Head Office in Copenhagen, continued during 

IDONKSIA, the Djakarta branch continued to develop its organisation and satisfactory 
were achieved. Machinery, pharmaceutical raw materials and finished goods arc 
d in collaboration with local interests. During the year under review, the agency 
delbcrg printing machines was taken over. The first whole financial year of the 
ccutical factory P T. Dumex was marked by constantly rising production and 
1 co operation with a prominent Danish industry and local interests, a factory for 
nd allied products is being built in Djakarta. It is expected to go into production 
the course of this year. The Company acquired the share majority in the forest 
ion Sumkal Timber Corporation in Sumatra and the export of logs is proceeding as 
Efforts to find suitable new concessions in Indonesia arc being continued. 

<JDlA, the Company possesses minority holdings in the commercial and industrial 
king Turner. Hoare & Co Ltd,. HombHy. ns well as in Precision Hearings India Ltd., 
a ball-hcanng factory Doth these firms achieved good results, 
agency established m KUWAIT a year ago has investigated the possibilities in the 
talcs m the Arabian peninsula. A certain amount of limber business was carried out. 
Melbourne (AUSTRALIA) office supervises the local industries, consisting of the 
in)! undertaking Hohal Tcstiles Ptv. Ltd., the canning factory Harvest Foods Ltd and 
1 '! exporting firm Bloch Behrens (Australia) Ply, Ltd, Melbourne, as well as 
dialed company in New Zealand. In addition to the import of American and Canadian 
ihc Sydney office participated successfully in the import of hardwood from Malaysia. 
Company's activities in LAS I AFRICA arc carried on under the name of The Old 
'rican Trading Company Ltd . with head office at Nairobi and a branch at Mombasa, 
KI-NYA fhe forinci branches of Old Last ul Dar cs Salaam. TANZANIA, and 
l.i, UGANDA, are being transformed into independent companies in these two 
,‘s Participation in import business continues to give satisfactory return, particularly 
asc of printing and other machinery. Some pharmaceutical goods were also imported. 
ANA, the Company is established under the name of R T. Briscoe (Ghana) Ltd., 
igain legisteicd good results The mam earnings dense from the import and sale of 
vehicles and spare parts, and servicing and repairs Moreovei. Briscoe engages in 

■ able importation ol machinery and technical equipment and participates in various 
, Briscoe's Umbel organisation, with a station at Awaso. is based on the company's 
unccssion and engages in the export of logs An increasing part of the concession's 
s is used by the Company's plywood factory. I'akoradi Veneei & Lumber Company 
hicli is being expanded 

Biiscoe (Nigeria) Ltd . which carries out the Company's activities in N1GFRIA, 
satisfactory results Motor business dominates and scootci imports play an important 

IBLRIA, the Company co operates with the Government in the Liberian Produce 
•ig Corporation which, as in previous years, achieved good results. The largest 
1 . 0 m modi tv is coficc, followed by copru. palm kernels and other products. The 
i\’s own bianch in Liberia, The Lust 4static Company (Liberia) Inc., is engaged in 
iction and export of logs from its own concession 

JRUNDI and RWANDA, Ihe Company's possibilities are limited. ’Ihc two main 
s are the motor business and Ihe export of hides and skins through the Bujumbura and 
dices respectively Under the circumstances, the results must be considered reasonable. 
Blaniyre office in MAI AWi trades in rice and other agricultural produce. Good 

■ was als.i made in the project business during the year. New government regulations 
necessary to drop the motor business 

tcttviiies of the Salisbury branch in RHODESIA arc still restricted by the conditions 
it during the past two years. Theie is participation in local timber business and in the 
non of locally assembled automobiles. 

"ompany’s offices at Durban, Johannesburg. Cape Town and Fort Elizabeth in SOUTH 
A arc doing business in local and imported timber. There arc also extensive imports 
materials for industry The greater part of the Company's industrial interests is in the 
> region where, despite a certain tightening of the South African economy, good 
were achieved. The industries comprise the oil mill Nutal Oil Products and the soap 
Quality Products which are amalgamated in the holding company Natal Oil and Soap 
(Ptv) I.id., as well as the tcxiurising enterprise Neckelmann (S.A.) (Ptv.) Ltj., 
to be further enlarged, and Rubber Engineering and Products (Ply.) Ltd., which 
-lures technical rubber products. Operations of the Transvaal pine tree plantation. New 
d Development Company (Ply.) Ltd., arc proceeding according to plan. 

U.S.A. organisation consists of offices in New York. Portland, San Francisco, 
igdcs, Dallas and Houston. Each office lias its special field of activity and the total 
>r the year was satisfactory. 1’owards the end of the year under review, the New York 
:quired Heidelberg Eastern Inc and Heidelberg Central Inc., and thus the agency for 
erg punting machines in the U.S.A. east of the Rocky mountains. These firms have a 
’able sales organisation with offices in a number of important cities. 

Vancouver office in CANADA exports sawn timber to all world markets from the 
sawmill and other suppliers, through the sales combine Eacom Timber Sales Ltd. 
:ngagcs in general import and export business, including a considerable turnover with 
consisting of the export of wheat and imports of walnut kernels, groundnuts, antimony 
icr products. The dispatch of the Company's ships, and those of other owners, is 
tended to by the subsidiary company Johnson, Walton Steamships Ltd. Tahsis 
{X Ltd.. Vancouver Island, which is jointly owned by the Company and the Canadian 
.ional Paper Company, is engaged in the extraction of timber from its own concession, 
mg and the manufacture of pulp. Production has now started at the new cedar 
. Nootka Cedar Products Ltd., owned in association with local interests. 

-ciual activities are earned out by the MEXICO branch of the Company, as all business 
mtrated in the associated company Comercial Danesa S.A., which maintains import 
■> m machinery, office equipment and raw materials for industry. 

KAZ1L, the Company has offices 111 Sao Paulo. Santos, Rio de Janeiro. Salvador, 
tlcgre and Belem. A small rubber washing plant is maintained at Cuiba in Mato 


Grosso in co operation with the local rubber trade. At Bukh Sabrin' Lida.. Sao Paulo. 11 was 
decided to concentrate on the manufacture of refrigerating machines and to discontinue the 
production of diesel engines which wus meeting growing competition while the demand 
appeared to be declining. Kem(form. the photochemical factory, went into operation during 
the year, and a factory for the production of packing material based on pulp (egg trays etc.) 
is being erected at Sorocaba. A Danish industry and the Industrialization Fund for 
Developing Countries are participating in this project. 

The three metallurgical companies at Sao Paulo, Cali in COLOMBIA and Valencia in 
VENEZUELA, operating under the name of Bera and owned by the Company in association 
with a Danish industry, achieved good results. 

The offices in LONDON, HAMBURG. PARIS. GENOA and MILAN arc assisting 
the Head Office Departments in conducting European business in general Several ot 
them also have direct transactions with overseas branches. The agencies in MADRID 
and VIENNA were closed down during the year. 


Investments In Other Companies 

Participation in other companies comprise actual subsidiaries, closely associated companies 
and other concerns with which the Company shares common interests. 

The East Asiatic Company (Finance) S.A., Luxembourg, has a share capital ofUSS3 
million, and is wholly owned by the Company. This subsidiary continued to finance part 
ol (he increase in the Company’s activities abroad and also undertook part of the re financing 
of the foreign investments of the Head Office. The Company guaranteed the loans taken 
up by the financing company. 

Cayman Islands Leasing Company Ltd . George Town, Cayman Islands, has an authorised 
share capital of US$1 million. The company was established during the year under review in 
association with Hambros Bank Ltd., l<ondon. and Den Danskc Landmandsbank A/S. 
Copenhagen, and engages in the purchase of containers which are leased to the Company. 

A/S Dei Ostasiattske Kompagms Data Central (OK Data) doubled its share capital 
which now amounts to Dkr.6 million. During the year, the company’s DdDuia service 
was considerably extended. 

lotal investments amounted to Dkr. 407,164.598 and Security Account for investments 
in other companies totalled Dkr. 45.5K6.S83 after adjustments Returns from investments 
amounted to Dkr. 35,917.210 as compared with Dkr. 24.408.606 in llie previous year 


Result and Dividend 

Shipping Department' Dkr. 

Freight etc. 439.I09.4KI 

Less Ships'expenses . . . 357,496,761 

81,612/720 

Dkr. 

Less Depreciation on Ships, Containers etc. 27.975.162 

Allocated to Ships* Ncwbuildmg Fund. 35.349,632 

63.324.794 

Shipping Departments Profits .... 18.287.926 

Head Office's Trading Profits ... 21.559.321 

Branches' Profits and Dividends from Branches registered as 

Limited Companies 94,080.888 

Dividends on Capital in other Companies . 35.917.210 

Head Office, Sundry Income . 7,100.893 

176.946,238 

Less Interest and Financing Expenses at Head Office. 2,997,(94 

173.949.044 

Depreciation on Buildings and Inventory. 3,962.994 

169.986,050 

Administration Expenses . 110,029.962 

Profits before taxation . 59,956.088 

Taxation . II .309,666 

Pro/itjor the year . 48.646.422 

Balance brought forward from last year. 13.363.299 

Amount available for distribution . 62,009,721 


Distributed as follows: 

Dividend to Shareholders 

16% of Dkr. 170,000.000 . 27.200.000 

Bonus in cot[formily with the A rticles of Association . 8.832.213 

Allocations to: 

Extra Reserve Fund. Pension Fund, Insurance Fund. Extra 
Depreciation Fund for Buildings and Inventory, and Research 

and Development Fund . 11.977,341 

Balance carried forward to next year . 14,000,167 

62.009,721 


The Report, the Accounts and Proposals presented by the Board were adopted. 


Board of Directors 

Mogens Pagh. Chairman; J. Chr. Aschengreen, Vice Chairman; Otto Bjorling; Axel 
Brondal: Prince Georg; Ebbe Munck; J. Saxild; Edvard Strandberg; A. H. Vedel. 

Copies of the 1970 Annual Report may be obtained from: 

THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY LTD.. 

2. HOLBERGSGADE. DK-1099 COPENHAGEN K. DENMARK. 
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As a preliminary to nationalisation of 
io6 general insurance companies 
operating in India—42 of them 
foreign—New Delhi took over their 
management on May 13th. This is in 
fulfilment of a series of ten command¬ 
ments drawn up by the ruling party, 
then still undivided, three years ago in 
a mood of penitence after the reverses 
it suffered in the 1967 general election. 
But why the takeover of general 
insurance was featured in the com¬ 
mandments was never very clear to 
anyone, including the party itself. 

The 106 companies have assets worth 
around £135 million. Their investable 
resources are estimated at £47 million, 
of which investment in industrial 
securities accounts for about a third 
of the activities of the Indian com¬ 
panies. Annual profits are around 
£2 million, of which less than a third 
is earned by foreign insurers. 

Two years ago the government acted 
to remove some of the abuses prevalent 
in the business. Most Indian companies 
arc parts of larger industrial empires. 
Their .owners were thought to be 
pocketing substantial sums under the 
counter through rebates of premiums 
and bogus or inflated claims. The 
regulation of insurance investments was 
made more stringent to ensure that 
controlling interests did not hog the 
invested funds. It failed to satisfy the 
zealots. 

Knowing the takeover was only a 
matter of time, companies were in no 
mood to build up resources. High 
dividends became the rule, which may 
explain why the government felt it had 
to act in a hurry. 

Latin America _ 

Don't break the 
bank _ 

The usefulness of the latest meeting 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IADB) in Lima was partly 
destroyed by the decision of President 
Juan Velasco of Peru to use his speech 
of welcome to launch an attack on 
the discriminatory lending policies of 
international financial agencies in 
general, and those of the IADB in 
particular. Prepared speeches had to 
be torn up as senior United States and 
IADB officials turned to defend the~ 
bank’s policies against criticisms from 
Velasco and his claque of supporters 
from Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Uruguay. They pointed out, quite 
correctly, that a wrangle over the 
bank’s lending policies would take up 
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Velasco: chip on his shoulder ? 


time which could have been devoted 
to working out a system for obtaining 
more funds from non-member govern¬ 
ments in Europe and the far east, and 
discussion of the best uses to which 
such funds might be put. 

The trouble is that the Peruvians 
do have a legitimate grumble: since 
the military government’s complex 
dispute with the Standard Oil subsi¬ 
diary, the International Petroleum 
Company, in 1968 which ended with 
the expropriation of I PC’s assets, Peru 
has been cold-shouldered by the World 
Bank and the IADB. Practically the 
first loan of any kind was the $30 
million credit provided last year for 
reconstruction after the Callejon dc 
Huaylas earthquake, a disaster so 
terrible as to make even Washington 
suspend its displeasure. Chile and 
Bolivia, too, have been frozen out of 
the IADB’s favours during the past 
three years. 

United States officials argue in 
public that there is no discrimination, 
and that it just happens that the 
governments who feel excluded have 
not come up with workable projects, or 
have failed to process their applica¬ 
tions properly. In private they say that 
unless they used their veto it would be 
impossible to persuade the United 
States Congress to vote funds for the 
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soft loans which the bank makes in a 
relatively independent way. 

The sad fact seems to be that both 
sides are right: the Peruvians are 
justified in their complaints, yet 
it is politically almost impossible for 
the United States to modify its policies 
—even though the State Department 
would certainly like to do so. It would 
be a pity if the IADB was the victim 
of this dispute, as it has a good record 
of mobilising capital resources for use 
in Latin America. Last year loans to 
the value of $644 million were made, 
bringing the bank’s total loan portfolio 
to over $4 billion for the first time. 

Motors _ 

Have a long 
weekend 

Detroit 

The first moves towards a four-day 
working week in the motor industry 
for reasons other than short-time work¬ 
ing were taken in Detroit this week 
when Chrysler started talks with 
unions about experimentally lengthen¬ 
ing shifts from eight to ten hours and 
cutting the days worked. The hope is 
to reduce absenteeism, now running at 
around 6 per cent. Work in a motor 
factory is nasty and brutish. Attitudes 
may change if it is at least short. 
Many workers commute long dis¬ 
tances ; and the younger ones would 
prefer- a longer weekend. Older work¬ 
ers, and women, may be less happy 
with the longer shifts, but a poll taken 
at the General Motors* Oldsmobile 
plant in Michigan showed a vast 
majority in favour of a shorter week. 
Straw polls taken around the Chrysler 
plants show much the same. There are, 
of course, difficulties ; only four, 
instead of eight, hours for the main¬ 
tenance men to get in and oil the cogs, 
and there are problems in changing 
to ten-hour shifts in the engine plants 
which, unlike the assembly plants, work 
round the clock. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


King cotton 

Forecasts of a 10 per cent drop in 
the United States cotton crop (the 
world's biggest) has rocketed prices 
to a high of 32.8 cents a pound. 
Dealings were temporarily suspended 
in New York after 5 per cent of the 
entrie crop had been traded in a 
single day. Poor crops are likely also 
in the Middle East. For cottorn textile 
manufacturers it means a year of poor 
profits. 


Percentage 
change on 

May May one one 

12 19 month year 


All Items 119.9 120.2* - 3.3 - 3.3 

Food 130.8 130.4* - 2.0 + 0.2 

Fibres 81.3 82.1* + 3.1 + 2.1 

Metals 191.8 193.1 -11.6 -24.3 

Misc. 110.2 110.8* + 2.5 + 1.4 


*Provisional 
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Freer markets, more fun 
for financials 


The greater the uncertainty the greater 
the reward is a classic law of markets. 
So the gilt-edged market has been very 
sensitive this week. On Monday, the 
first dealing day after the Bank of 
England’s announcement that it would 
no longer automatically be prepared to 
buy stock, other than the yearlings, 
prices at the longer end slipped. But 
it was little more than a one-day set¬ 
back. And the yearling shorts, which 
are to count as reserve assets (page 70), 
have gained. 

The equity market was busily trying 
to assess the likely effect of the Bank’s 
other proposals on the fashionable 
financial sector. Shares of the English 
clearing banks did well at the thought 
of what they could do with their excess 
reserve assets. The biggest gain was 
scored by Lloyds, which has the highest 
liquidity ratio ; its share price on 
Thursday was 482P, igp higher than 
before the Bank’s announcement, after 
488p on Wednesday. But if competition 
narrows margins, the rating-up of the 
clearing bank shares could have been 
overdone. 

Merchant bankers believe they stand 
to gain in the scramble for large indus¬ 
trial business that will follow the 



removal of credit ceilings. This assump¬ 
tion rests on the belief that the clearers 
will continue the heavy subsidy of their 
small customers, reflected in the high 
costs of the branch network, while 
merchant banks should be able to 
work on finer margins when dealing 
with industrial companies. This, how¬ 
ever, ignores the fact that all the 
clearers have some interest in a mer¬ 
chant bank now, while the merchant 
banks are faced with having to show 
reserve assets, as defined by the Bank 
of England, equivalent to 12$% of 
sterling deposits, as well as any special 
deposits which the Bank may require. 
The market’s rating of their chances 
in the dash for freedom was to mark 
down most of the shares; Hambros 
was one exception putting on 2^p to 
3 ° 4 *P- 

Where uncertainty bit hardest this 
week was among the finance houses, 
still not sure how the Bank will define 
their reserve requirements. The market 
could have overdone some of the falls 
in this sector ; it is one worth looking 
at now. 

Wall Street 

Morose about 
money 

New York 

An accumulation of money worries is 
weighing heavily on American stock 
prices. In the week up to Wednesday, 
the Dow Jones industrial average fell 
17$ points to 920, taking it almost 30 
points below mid-April’s high of 948. 
Most of the decline came on Monday 
when the index fell 14.76 points : its 
sharpest drop in 11 months. Trading 
has been light by American standards 
and on Wednesday the volume of 
shares traded dropped by 5.9 mn to 


11.7 mn, the lowest since January. 

The curse on equities at the moment 
is the bond market, which has been 
giving ground in the wake of the inter¬ 
national currency problems. With the 
yield on quality bonds again rising over 
8%, more investment funds are flow¬ 
ing out of shares into bonds. The 
Federal Reserve has been pushing up 
short-term rates in the money markets 
in order to stem dollars flowing from 
the United States in quest of higher 
yields abroad. Despite the reluctance 
of the Fed’s chairman, Dr Arthur 
Burns, this still makes probable an 
increase in the Fed’s discount rate and 
also in the commercial banks’ prime 
lending rate, both inevitable market 
deterrents. 

This spectre of costlier money, 
coupled with the latest indications that 
the economy is recovering more slowly 
than anticipated, is dampening the 
Street’s psychology and has sent many 
institutional investors to the sidelines. 
The shutdown of the nation’s railroads 
by a signalmen’s strike (ended by 
emergency legislation on Tuesday) 
only added to the uncertainties at the 
start of the week. And profit-taking has 
been growing now that six months 
have passed since the market lows, 
thereby qualifying investors for lower 
capital gains tax. 

Against this recent lack-lustre back¬ 
drop, a perplexing phenomenon has 
been the speculative interest in health- 
related stocks. Bausch and Lomb, the 
optical maker of soft contact lenses, 
may have had their rise ; but the 
speculation has now shifted to Dents- 
ply International. Dentsply shares 
recently soared 22 points to an all time 
high of $54£ after developing a new 
plastic sealer to prevent tooth decay. 
The American Dental Association says 
it wants more research before recom¬ 
mending the sealer for general use and 
the company itself does not expect to 
gross more than $1 mn from the pro¬ 
duct in its first year. Dentsply has now 
receded to $46} but when a sector, 
like health-care, becomes fashionable, 
the fervour of Wall Street’s enthusiasm 
is a perennial surprise. 
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Proxy fights 

Foxed _ 

Wilmington, Del 

The Twentieth Century-Fox proxy 
baittle is all over bar the counting. The 
white proxy cards supporting the 
existing directors and the blue ones 
proposing a slate of insurgents are 
being totted up. Few votes will have 
been swung at Tuesday’s annual meet¬ 
ing, as few were there to vote. For the 
first time since 1953 the meeting was 
held in the company’s legal home at 
Wilmington, Delaware, where company 
law is relatively lax. Fewer than one 
hundred shareholders braved the 
distance and the rail strike to get there. 

The audience heard a bland defence 
cf the company by its businessman 
president, Dr Denis Stanfill, and an 
almost equally bland attack by one of 
the dissidents, followed by a splendid 
impromptu appearance by the old fox 
himself, Mr Darryl F. Zanuck : 

I started at ly writing scripts for Rin 
Tin Tin. T have lived with the industry. 

I will continue to make a hefty con¬ 
tribution to it. 

The day before the meeting Mr 
Zanuck had announced he was stepping 
down as chairman, and griing back to 
independent production, although he 
remains a director of the company and, 
by popular acclamation, its “ chairman 
emeritus.” 

The meeting did not develop into 
the battle between management and 
insurgents that had been conducted 
in full page newspaper advcrtS srnents 
in the weeks beforehand, at a cost of 
around $500,000 to each side. Nor dlid 
the management get the barrage of 
questions that it richly deserved. Tox 
lost $36 mn in 1969 from its film 
production and distribution, and then 
double that in 1970. The blame divides 
between Richard F. Zanuck, now 
ejected (he and his mother voted with 
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the insurgents), his father, and the 
other directors. But the reconstituted 
board has done an extraordinary public 
relations job in persuading shareholders 
that the tide has turned. The figures 
for'the first quarter of 1971, with an 
operating profit of $2.7 mn, have 
helped. The share price, up at $42 
two years ago, has now recovered to 
$14 from the year’s low of $6. The 
board, now full of respectable bankers 
and businessmen, will probably win, 
having effectively discredited their 
opponents. Indeed, it is possible that 
the ultimate aim of the proxy battle, 
better management, has been achieved 
already. 

Proxy battles are corporate warfare 
at its most bitter ; but they are a form 
of bloodletting that has come back into 
fashion, as an alternative to takeovers 
for those who are ambitious to gain 
control of a company. More than 20 
proxy battles have been registered this 
year with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, already near 1958’s record 
of 25. They are slanging matches over 
the fitness, integrity, competence and 
sanity of people, rather than the 
financial performance of companies. 
They seem admirably to suit intra- 
family rows, such as the one now being 
fought in Midas International. Midas’s 
profits have been rising, but Mr Nate 
Sherman senior disapproved of the free¬ 
wheeling way his son, Gordon, was 
running the company, and of Gordon’s 
enthusiasm for M'r Ralph Nader. 
Midas makes motor car silencers, one 
of Mr Nader’s targets. 

The other big proxy battle of the 
year, at Gaf, was fought by Mr 
Seymour Milstein against the man to 
whom he had 'sold oult his company, 
Mr Jesse Warne. Mr Warne won the 
fight, but lit cost around $1.5 inn. 
One definite group of beneficiaries from 
proxy battles arc the professional 
advisers ; there are six leading firms 
which specialise in rounding up 
support and keeping the pots boiling. 
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South Africa 

Springbak 

Johannesburg 

The South African budget six weeks 
ago has made the Johannesburg stock 
market more cheerful than at any 
time since it was bubbling at its peak 
in May, 1969. The Financial Mail 
industrial index has improved from 319 
to 359 and the volume of trading has 
risen to 4 mn rand a day. At the 
moment the market is taking a rest, 
but unless there are sharp reversals in 
London and Wall Street the underlying 
mood is strongly bullish. 

There arc two reasons for this. The 
first comes from the chartists who 
have heralded a stronger market after 
prices have bumped along at lows 
during the first quarter of the year. In 
this the market has behaved remark¬ 
ably like London, overselling itself and, 
in the absence of buyers, forcing prices 
down to levels where shares were an 
obvious bargain. The 12% rise in six 
weeks has merely corrected this ano¬ 
maly ; the bull market may lie ahead. 
The second strong point was the budget 
itself which though it was not such a 
give-away to company profits as the 
British one, is inflationary in its overall 
trend and higher earnings can therefore 
be expected shortly. But Johannesburg 
has been so buffeted by the past 
two years that brokers are treading 
more gingerly this time in the know¬ 
ledge that the South African market 
exists in a hot house atmosphere. 

It is this caution that has kept gold 
shares among the dullest on the 
exchange despite the currency crisis. 
Although the crisis bypassed specula¬ 
tion that the official price of gold would 
rise, most analysts believe that gold 
shares do not take account of the 
commodity gold price of $40.6 an 
ounce. The platinum companies that 
work the Merensky reef under the 
Rustenburg umbrella (Lydenburg, 
Potgieterust and Waterval) are all off 
their highs and likely to go lower if 
the long promised announcement from 
Detroit that platinum will be used as a 
catalyst to combat exhaust fumes fails 
to materialise. Pundits are now talking 
about a metal called rhenium that will 
replace platinum as the catalyst and 
it looks as if platinum could find itself 
in an unprofitable surplus for at least 
five years. Consolidated Murchison .at 
686 cents is a long way off its 1971 
high of 1,025. But as the world price 
of antimony, its major product, 
Continued on page 103 
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Printing multiplier with automatic percentage key- Chain multiplication. Multiplication memory. 


AB Addo, Fack, 20022 Malmo 3, Swei 


The idea behind every Addo-X: 
the symmetrical keyboard designed to please the hand. 
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EfttabIMwd In tn# ralgn of Georg# 111 


for thS art of 
business efficiency 

Hand-made black hide attach^ 
case with 3 number combination 
locks in gilt finish. Fitted with 
miniature recorder and spare tape 
cassettes. Pockets in lid for 
papers, passport and currency. 

Retail £105, export £95. 
Dimensions 17" x 12£" x 3J" 

Aeprey & Co. Ltd. 165-109 New Bond Street 
Londdn, W1Y OAR. Tel. 01-493 6767 and 
(especially for the convenient gift-selecting 
of the City man) at Aeprey A BlrCh and Gaydon Ltd., 
153 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Carruthers 

tt m m 

MONOBOX 

Goliath Cranes 

The Monobox Goliath is made in various forms with span and height 
to requirements: cantilevers can be incorporated as shown in the 
diagrams and M with these and the exclusive Carruthers design of 
supporting legs loads of any shape or size can be handled from end 
to end of the girder with no need of elaborate and expensive portals 
and crossties. 

The basic advantages of the M0N080X System are incorporated 
in the single girder, the highly developed polyurethane-wheeled 
trolley and the box section end carriage. 

Electrically and mechanically the Monobox is in advance of the 
appropriate specifications; it is covered by our six monthly inspection 
and report service and is guaranteed for two years. 



CoiD _ 

design award 

1969 


Carruthers 


J. H. CARRUTHERS & CO. LTD.. Cofagt MUto*. East K»rife Glee** 

Telephone: EAST KILBRIDE 20591. Telex: 77782 
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we’ve moved 



National Bank of Nigeria Limited 

has moved into new premises at 

240 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

TELEPHONE : 01-247 5542 CABLES & TELEGRAMS : “NATBANIGER LONDON" 


We welcome enquiries from both existing and prospective Investors. 
Industrialists, Exporters and Importers. 

As Nigeria's oldest, longest established and biggest indigenous bank 
—the National Bank of Nigeria is in a key position to advise you on 
the social patterns and financial structures of this vast and vital market. 
The International Banking Division has been created to facilitate planned 
expansion of the foreign business of the Bank, it will enable interested 


parties to establish contacts, provide quick and practical information 
effect introductions and practical exchanges and present clear state¬ 
ments of government policies regarding Nigerian expansion programmes 
and investment facilities. 

Nigeria is now on the eve of a new era of economic expansion . the 
opportunities are waiting. 


life It&fhMWisiiplDlfOft’ 

NATIONAL BANK OF NIGERIA LIMITED, 240 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2. TEL: 01-247 5542. CABLES & TELEGRAMS: "NATBANIGER LONDON". 
HEAD OFFICE: 82/86 YAKUBU GOWON ST., LAGOS. NIGERIA. TEL: LAGOS 52430/1 '2. CABLES & TELEGRAMS: "NATIONBANK LAGOS". 

NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS: THE BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, and THE j. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING CORPORATION 
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Fly National non-stop from 
London to Miami. 



MIAMI 

Lv. LONDON 10.40 
Arr. MIAMI 14.55 


We’ve got all the right connections 


ATLANTA 

19.24 



PANAMA CARACAS 

16.30 23.20 


Avoid congested airports in the northern U.S. A. San Francisco and direct to Las Vegas. 

Fly to Miami. National Airlines hai-S dhily non-stops For reservations call your travel agent or 

between London and Miami with movies.* National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

From Miami, National will connect you to the (01-629 8272). 102 Champs Elysfes, 75-Paris 8 

Caribbean, South and Central America. Or jet you (226 64 76/256 26 77). Wiesenhiittenstrasse 26, 

non-stop to Houston, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 6 Frankfurt/Main (232101). 

TBh> Natio n a l A l ri h wi lor everything under the sun. 

‘Movies by In-Flight Motion Pictures. Inc Available at nominal charge 
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Commonwealth Development Corporation 1970 




r i 



Lord Howick of Glendale. 
GCMG KCVO Chairman 


Western Terminals. Kingston, Jamaica, with industrial area of Newport 
Holdings to right. In backgiound. causeway and bridge to industrial, 
housing and tourist development at Portmore 



ANOTHER 


BAL Estates. Sabah: the rubber fectory 


YEAR OF 



EXPANSION 





J 


Sir William Pendell. 
FCA General Manager 


Sb 

CDC 


Commonwealth Development Corporation was est¬ 
ablished by Act of Parliament in 1948 to help the 
economies of what were then dependent Common¬ 
wealth countries. Most of them are now indepen¬ 
dent. CDC is not merely a financial investor. We also 
manage many schemes and give "on the job" 
training in managementtothe people of the countries 
in which we operate. We can operate with any 
partners, British or foreign companies, or govern¬ 
ment agencies. Our money is not tied. We promote 
a large export trade from Britain and a still larger one 
from the countries in which we operate overseas. 

Expansion in 1970. New commitments of 
£18.9 million were undertaken : new investment 
disbursements 6t over £13 million increased total 
investment at 31 Dec. 1970 to £138.3 million in 189 
projects. Gross revenues expanded by £1.4 million 
to nearly £10.4 million and the operating surplus of 
the.Corporation rose by a record £1.4 million to 
£9.4 million: after making prudent provision against 
possible capital losses and for £7.328,468 interest 
payable to the British Government, we were able to 
transfer £453,164 to Reserve Fund. 

Examples off CDC Projects. CDC makes a 
particular effort to meet a particular need of the 
moment. Thus, during 1970, in partnership with the 
Government of the South Eastern State of Nigeria, 
CDC took over the management of a 14,000 acre 
rubber plantation in the area of the former civil war. 
The state is. now exporting rubber and employs 
over 2,000 men. CDC has also put up money to 
rehabilitate factories damaged during the civil war. 

In Central Africa CDC has pioneered the grow¬ 
ing of flue-cured tobacco by African farmers, first 


in Malawi and now in Zambia. After much experi¬ 
ment in Malawi this has proved a great success. The 
African farmers are on comparatively large farms 
and there is now a prospect in both countries of 
establishing some smaller farms. In Malawi CDC 
again is financing a project for tea growing by small 
farmers on the Kenya model (the latter now com¬ 
prises 48,000 growers). The scheme, after a suc¬ 
cessful start, is now being sharply expanded in 
areas where a new cash crop is badly needed. 

In the Caribbean, which absorbed almost half 
of CDC's 1970 investment, the emphasis has been 
on integrated area development with a strong bias 
towards tourism. In particular, we have been con¬ 
cerned with schemes to raise the standard of hous¬ 
ing for the town inhabitants, both by provision of 
mortgage facilities and also by direct intervention in 
the building of houses. There are schemes of this 
kind in Jamaica at Kingston and Ocho Rios and in 
the Eastern Caribbean in Barbados and Trinidad and 
in the smaller islands of St Lucia, Dominica and St 
Vincent. In Guyana, CDC has built, through locally 
established companies, 800 houses in the last two 
years. 

CDC gets things done with an eye to what 
will have direct impact on raising individual living 
standards, whether through agricultural smallholder 
schemes, local industries, or improved housing 
schemes. We have also a successful record on CDC 
projects in training the local citizens to take over 
increasing responsibility for the management, 
professional and technical aspects of their Own 
economies. 


Copies of the Annuef Report for 1970 are available from: 

Commonwealth Development Corporation 

33 Hill Street, London W1A 3AR Tel: 01 -629 8484 




Tokyo 

Lows 

Us 

Tokyo is the world’s largest city 
Big. Bustling. With bumper to 
bumper traffic. 

But where a lot of people stop an 
go relaxed. 

In a tough, powerful, little, 
comfortable, economical, easy to 
handle, safe Toyota. 

As you can, too. 

Because a Toyota is backed by 
worldwide research, modern 
manufacturing methods and 
computer-quick after sales servic 
And Toyota international love. 



TOYOTA 


If you are in Tokyo, Japan, the man to see Is 
Mr. S. Miyata, your Toyota dealer. He can 
tell you about our extensive brake tests (set 
small photo). Result? Your Toyota wilt 
drive superbly well In any city In the world 
Safely. 
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Continued from page g 4 
dwindles below £500 a ton (having 
been as high as £3,500 a ton in 197°) 
there is plenty of scope for things to 
get worse. 

The bright side of the South African 
market has been in consumer goods. 
South African Breweries, and the two 
retail chains Greatennans and OK 
Bazaars are knocking at 1971 highs, 
on the expectation of higher profits 
from inflation. South Africa, not for 
the first time, is following London. 

Car components 



Changing gear 

Persistent strikes and falling margins 
made 1970 one of the worst years for 
makers of car components siince the 
1930s. But the situation is dramatically 
improving. Car factories are workling 
flat out, and component makers have 
gone into top gear. Profits depend on 
long, uninterrupted production runs 
and a high breakeven point where 
marginal sales make all the difference. 
Most component firms have recently 
been able to negotiate better contracts 
and this year profits will he higher. 

Guest Keen and Nettlcfolds is among 
the most interesting an the sector. 
About 35% of the company's sales 
are in components and there is bound 
to be benefit from the better conditions. 
GKN has additional attractions in its 
successful diversification in the common 
market and Australia. The shares at 
375are on a p/e ratio of 16.3 ; but 
prospectively only at 13.6. This looks 
cheap for one of the country's leading 
engineering companies. 

Joseph Lucas, the other laigc manu¬ 
facturer, »is still depressed by involve¬ 
ment wlith Rolls-Royce and the change 
to less conservative accounting methods. 


1969 1970 1971 


Yet the shares at 22o£p on a p/e ratio 
of 14.8 could he among the best buys 
in the market. The current price dis¬ 
counts the worst and relies only on 
better prospects for the components 
side. But any announcement that the 
RB 211 engine is to go ahead could 
improve the price dramatically. 

There is also scope among the 
smaller manufacturers. Wilmot Bree¬ 
den, Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
door handles, locks and keys, is already 
well established in the common 
market. Last year the French opera¬ 
tions accounted for about half of the 
£2.2 mil profits. This time it is the 
British side that will do better, perhaps 
by as much as £500,000, though the 
Renault strike could depress results. 
Profits for the full year should not be 
less than £2.5 mn, and could be about 
10% higher if the Renault strike is 
solved soon. This implies a p/e ratio 
of only 12 with the shares standing 
at 72jp. 

Clayton Dewandre is another 
specialist manufacturer. It makes 
braking systems for commercial vehicles 
and, with safety requirements rising all 
the time, the value of the equipment iin 



each car has been increasing. The 
shares at 107P are on a historic p/e 
ratio of 14.4 and a prospective one of 
about 10. Automotive Products is 
a narrower market but the company 
has a good record which will be 
enhanced this year by its contract 
to supply clutches for the new Morris 
Marina. The shares at 51 op arc on a 
prospective p/e ratio of below 9. 


Beecham 


Pep pill profits 


It has not been difficult to make 
money this year. An investment in the 
Financial Times ordinary index would 
have appreciated by 25% from early 
March, while £100 unimaginatively 
plonked in one of Britain’s best known 
and most researched companies, the 
Beecham Group, would today be worth 
around £140. 

There could have been little surprise 
about Beecham’s results. They are 
right up to expectations ; a solid per¬ 
formance that should embarrass any 
broker who has dared to sell the shares 
in the past six months. Sales are up 
13% to £180 mn. But improving 
margins mean that pre-tax profits are 
up by 15%. And by the time this has 
worked through to the earnings per 
share the improvement is up to 19%. 

There are not many fears one can 
express about Beecharns. The company 
has traditionally got two vital things 
right: its marketing and its ability to 
come up with new money-spinning 
drugs like Penbritin. The group now 
gets £4 mn, over 10% of its 
income, from royalties. It is expanding 
fast overseas, where it has always had 
a profitable base, and next year’s 
figures should begin showing profits 
from the Tennessee-based acquisition 
Massengill, bought this year for a costly 
$28 mn. 

The one perpetual threat is that 
its high, 18% margins cannot be main¬ 
tained. But the second half of the year 
shows that these have even improved 
slightly. In this Beecham has out¬ 
stripped it rival Glaxo which has 
always held the limelight as the greater 
favourite of the market. Glaxo has 
recently been unable to keep its mar¬ 
gins up to scratch and although sales 
are improving at the same rate as 
Beccham’s, pre-tax profits for the half 
year ended December, 1970, were 
only 3% ahead. This fully justifies 
Beecharns standing at a p/e of 23.5 
against Glaxo’s 20. It is, after all, the 
better bet. 
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CHAIRMAN S STATEMENT 



Insurance Company Limited 


Extracts from the Chairman's Statement for 1970 


The forty-first Annual General Meeting of 
the Company will be held on 9 June in 
London. The following are summarised 
extracts from the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man, The Rt. Hon. John Boyd-Carpenter, 
M.P.: 

Sir Geoffrey Barnett, who had been a 
Director of the Company for more than 
nine years, died on 18 May 1970. The 
Company owed much to his experienced 
wisdom and our deepest sympathies arc 
extended to Lady Barnett. 

Your Board has been reinforced by the 
election as Directors of Sir Robert Erskine- 
Hill, Bt., C.A., Chairman of The Life 
Association of Scotland Limited and of Mr. 
Joseph Leslie Sage, M.C., General Manager 
of your Company. 

As announced in September 1970, 
Nationale-Nederlanden N.V. acquired a 
further shareholding in Orion, bringing 
their total holding to 50.13% of the 
Company’s ordinary stock. The Nationale- 
Nederlanden Group is a powerful inter¬ 
national insurance organisatiop with total 
assets in excess of £900 million. This 
acquisition has strengthened the links 
between your Company and the Nationale- 
Nederlanden Group. 

The year has been one in which the effects 
of sharp wage/pricc inflation have had 
damaging effects on the British economy. 
This has affected the insurance industry in 
common with other industries and your 
Company has had to take strenuous steps 
to counter or mitigate its effects. Despite the 
problems posed and imposed by this 
inflationary situation, the Accounts show 
satisfactory progress during the year. 

Marina Aoeount 

1968/1969 Accounts continued to develop 
satisfactorily. In 1970, though casualties 
were still at too high a level, the position in 
this respect has slightly improved, though it 
will continue adversely to affect our hull 
figures. 

The striking feature of the Marine 
Market is the increasing concentration of 
risks into very large units and the effect of 
inflation on international repair costs. The 
very large size of marine tankers, the 
number of explosions and doubts as to the* 
efficiency of officers and crews of tankers 
operating under certain flags are all matters 
which must continue to cause concern both 


to Underwriters and to the general public. 
It is a matter of considerable difficulty to fix 
equitable premiums on vessels sufficient to 
meet future repair costs when these costs 
are accelerating at an unprecedented rate. 

Inflation is also having a serious effect on 
excess loss business and continuous re¬ 
appraisal of the inflation factor with 
continuing remedial action is essential. 
There is also a good deal of concern among 
liability Underwriters in respect of impend¬ 
ing legislation relating to pollution and the 
final position in respect of the liability of 
insurers under the new provisions is not 
wholly clear. 

In this situation results for the year under 
review give grounds for solid satisfaction, 
but constant care and vigilance will be 
required for the future. 

Aviation Aooount 

The 1968 Aviation Underwriting Account 
will produce a satisfactory profit after 
making provision for outstanding losses. It 
is expected that 1969 Account will produce 
at least as good a result. The first year 
settlement of 1970 promises well, although a 
substantial number of hull losses have 
occurred during the year. 

The provision in respect of cover against 
war risks is still in a far from satisfactory 
state. Wc feel the Market should now try to 
bring about a situation in which each 
airline has one policy only covering both 
standard risks and war risk cover. 

Fire Accident end Mieoellaneous Insurance 

The remedial measures taken in the Fire 
section resulted in a much improved result 
compared with that of last year. In the 
Motor Account experience again .was not 
good. Substantial increases in premium 
rates were introduced in July 1970 and from 
1 March 1971. 

The year’s trading Overseas has again 
produced a loss, mainly in Canada. During 
the year it was decided to cease under¬ 
writing Motor business in Canada as from 
1 January 1971. 

Non-Marine (London Market and Special 
Reinsurance Accounts) 

The reduction in income continues to 
reflect the underwriting measures taken to 
improve the content of these accounts. A 
deficiency relating to the London Market 


business due to heavy settlements in 1968 
and earlier years has been offset by a credit 
from the Special Reinsurance risks assumed. 

The underwriting years 1969 and 1970 
are developing satisfactorily in both 
accounts. 

The Board considered it prudent to 
strengthen the Fund by an appropriation of 
£70,000 as an additional reserve. 

Investments 

Investment income was £1,210,000 a rise of 
£151,000 or 14% compared with the 
previous year. 

Balance Sheet values of investments and 
cash were 16% higher at £20,993,000. The 
surplus of market values over Balance Sheet 
values remained satisfactory at the year end 
and has improved markedly in 1971 to date. 

* # # 

The Directors consider the results dis¬ 
closed justify an increase in the total 
dividend payable for the year and ac¬ 
cordingly recommend a final dividend of 
15% making a total dividend of 221% for 
the year 1970 (1969 -20%). 

It is profoundly to be hoped that the 
measures being taken and to be taken by 
the Government will slow down the rate of 
inflation from which the country is at 
present suffering. It is encouraging, how¬ 
ever, that despite the difficulties caused by 
inflation your Company has been able to 
achieve the very satisfactory results set out 
in these Accounts. The Company's adminis¬ 
tration is tauter and better adapted to take 
advantage of changing situations than has 
previously been the case. Despite, therefore, 
the problems posed by inflation, it is 
reasonable to look forward with increasing 
confidence to the coming year. 

There is further cause for optimism in the 
fact that the Government appears to 
understand the handicap imposed by penal 
taxation on companies engaged in business 
involving international competition. Every 
effort is being made to prepare your 
Company so that it may be in a position to 
take opportunities as they arise. My 
confidence that the Company will be so 
placed is strengthened by the splendid 
response which its staff at all levels have 
made to the changes and chances of the 
past year. 


Copies of the full Report. Accounts and Chairman's Statement can be obtained on application to the Secretary at 70/72 King William Street. London CC4N 7BT 

ORION INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED IS A MEMBER Ot THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 



THE ORION INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 



Non-Marine (London and Special 
Reinsurance) 

£'000 

Premiums 594 

Transfer of additional reserve from Profit and Loss 
Appropriation ... .70 

Fund . 1.373 

231% 


Fire Accident and Miscellaneous 

£'000 

Premiums . . . 974 

Transfer from Profit and Loss Account (Loss). (246) 


INVESTMENT INCOME 


Gross Income 


£'000 €000 
1.210 1.059 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profit for the year. . . 

Less taxation. 


Net Profit .... 

Transfer to Non-Marine (London and Special Reinsurance) 
Transfer to Development and Contingency Reserve 

Art/balance from last year. 

Total available . . 

Out of which: Dividend of 22*% (1969 — 20%) 

Undistributed Profit 


NET ASSETS 


Represented by: 

Capital Issued . 

Capital Reserve . 

General Reserve . 

Development.and Contingency Reserve 
Profit and Loss Account Balanbe. . „ 

Shareholders' Surplus . 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Brown Brothers 
& Albany Ltd. 

Extracts from the annual statement 
to shareholders by the Chairman, 
Mr. J. T. Masterton 

"Profits have advanced, 
by 85% to £1.8 million 
Scope exists for further 
substantial improvements ' 

Annual Dividend MYfo 

Forecast dividend at time 
of merger 12$#> 


rooo com 

788 6M 

22 SO 


1 


Croup turnover 

Group profit before tax & Convertible 
Loan Stock interest 
Group profit after tax & Convertible 
Loan Stock interest 

Earnings per share 


EOOO's 

1970 1969 

42,950 38,200 

1,821 984 

954 585 

17.6p II.Op 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 104 to 112 


— TRAWL 


« 0WE «! BOSTON 
HOTEL®£&V 

The smart? 5 . — 

HON® M AftlJJja*, y located^.-- 

ps-gsr - 
SSi£ssSSss!£“ 


STRAND 


rooo rooo 

31,948 28.000 


priuP tc J 
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Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for 
one year's subscription (52 issues) 

By surface mail throughout 
the world CIO ($24 00) 

'Airspeeded—Europe Cl 2 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded—the world 
excluding Europe Cl6 ($38 40) 

Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface mail throughout 
the world f7($1680) 

Airspeeded Europe C9 ($21 60) 
Airspeedod the world 
excluding Europe f13 ($31 20) 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout 
the world £2 ($4 80) 

’Airspeeded as the quality of air 
freight and airmail services varies in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service compatible 
with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist 
and special surveys published with¬ 
in The Economist are available on 
request Prices vary according to 
the stock position and include 
postage Our service is cash with 
order Please address enquiries to 
The Economist 

Publications Dept (Back Numbers) 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 

Permanent 
change 
of address 

Please notify us 4 weeks in advance 
and attach your old address cut from 
your wrapper 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St. James's Street 
London SW1 
Tmtmphonm: 01 -930 5155 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


Metropolitan Estate and 
Property Corporation Limited 


INTERIM STATEMENT 


Equivalent to earrHings p.a. on ordinary capital of 

Interim Dividend payable 24th June, 1971 . 

‘Adjusted for scrip issue 


1971 

1970 

1969 

£ 

£ 

£ 

13,331,000 

12,568,000 

5,870,000 

4,929,000 

4,262,000 

2,503,000 

2,656,000 

2,102,000 

1,107,000 

21.9% 

17.3% 

n.9%* 

6% 

AO 

O 0 

3.64%* 


Net profit before taxation has increased by £667,000. The figures for 1970 and 1971 
include the revenue of The London County Freehold and Leasehold Properties Limited 
Reinvestment of the proceeds of flat sales by itself should increase pre-tax profits in 
the nexit financial year by more than £1.5m. It is anticipated thait dividends totalling 
20% will be pa'id for the year to 30th September, 1971 compared with 17% for 1970. 

CHARLES E. M. HARDIE, Chairman 



An interim statement will be posted to shareholders with the 
dividend on 23rd June, 1971. 


CARLO ERBA S.p.A. 

MILAN (Italy) 

Founded in 1853 

(Chemical, pharmaceutical, dietetic and veterinary 
product*. Scientific equipment) 

At tin* Annual General Meeting held in Milan 
on April 29, 1971 under the Chairmanship of 

Senator Giuseppe Caron tin balam t* sheet at 
December 31. 1970, which closed with a net profit 
of Lit 1,215111, was adopted unanimously and it 
was resolved to distribute a dividend o| Lit. 210 
per share in respect of both ordinary and prefer¬ 
ence shares, which make up the 1 apital of 
Lit. 9,000m. * 

PRINCIPAL FIGURLS OF Till-. BALANCE 
SHEET 


(in Lit. m 

Dec t 

'tuber 31 

ASSET'S 

1970 

'989 

Fixed Assets 

43,557 

37,395 

Trade Investments and Shares 

9,5*4 

9,483 

Stocks 

9,847 

6,202 

Liquid Assets 

148 

1,042 

Debtors (Customers; 

iH. it>7 

12,637 

Debtors (Associated Companies) 

4.540 

4,142 

Debtors (Sundry) 

3.798 

4.378 

LIABILITIES 

Capital 

9,uoo 

9,000 

Reserves 

5.*7» 

4,438 

Depreciation 

Staff Severance and 

30,b68 

28,049 

Superannuation Fund 

9,248 

8,092 

Bonds—Consolidated Debts 

8,250 

2,380 

Creditors (Trade) 

8.115 

7,042 

Medium-Term Financing 

3 , 9 oo 

4,500 

Creditors (Sundry) 

13,929 

10,391 

Net Profit 

*.215 

1,389 


In 1970 Carlo Erba had to nuke every effort 
to cope with the many heavy burdens which 
Italian industry had to shoulder in all the sectors 
in which the company is artivc. Particularly 
striking was the increase in the cost of labour. 
The contractual cut in working hours made it 


nciessary in take on more than 250 new 
employees. 

After re-establishing, not without difficulty, the 
ueicssury stocks of products in its wacehousc*, 
which had been stripped bare as a result of the 
strikes in the. autumn of 1969, and nccessarily 
reshaping its investment programmes, the 
1 ompany started to build new plants whilst cm 
the other hand stepping up the pace of certain 
development plans. Other plants were extended 
and lurther automated. 

Plant expansion has made it possible to step 
up production and the* volume ol sales to ollset 
the effect of the tut in the profit margins nl 
products sold, particularly pharmaceuticals. 

In the held of scientific research the improve¬ 
ment of equipment, the full efficiency reached in 
laboratories recently established, and the adoption 
of ever more advanced experimental met hods 
enabled the Curio Lrba Research Institute to 
make further progress in carrying out the pro¬ 
grammes previously laid down an<| in extending 
its work into new fields of inquiry. 

The Company's sales in the pharmaceutical 
sector managed to recover from the decline* 
suffered in 1969 and to achieve.further progress 
whilst improving their share of the market, bales 
of industrial chemicals and reagents did well 
although economic difficulties had cut the demand 
in certain industrial sectors. Sales ol sc tentihc 
apparatus also managed to maintain their steady 
rate of growth. 

Exports showed a clear gain compared with 
1969, especially in regard to pharmaceutical 
specialities, reagents and industrial chemicals as 
well as scientific apparatus. 

In reply to the questions put by certain share¬ 
holders, the Managing Director, Dr. Edoardo 
Visconti di Modrone-Lrba, pointed out that in 
the course of 1970 the Company's turnover 
amounted to Lit. bi,aoom, that of Italian associate 
ronmames totalled Lit 3,000m, and the figure for 
foreign associates amounted to Lit. 93,000m. T he 
Group’s total turnover had been Lit. 87,000m. 

The company's export sales totalled Lit. 
15,000m. In the course of the first three months 
of 1971 , Carlo Erba had shown an increase in 
its turnover equivalent to 19 per cent compared 
with the same period of the previous year 
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Adviser to Management 

The advuc of a senior executive with international business 
experience and associations and with highest references in 
London and New York is available on a selective and 
confidential basis to British and Kuropean business interests 
who wish either to establish themselves in the United States 
or to evaluate their existing US operations. 

Replies to Box 2437 , The Economist, London 


YOUNG AUSTRIAN, 32, BA from 
Harvard University, speaks German. 
English and french, seeks employment 
with a multinational company. 

Special interest : International trade. 
Box 2436. 

LONDON, NW3. Town and Country 
School. 38 Eton Avenue. Teachers are 
invited to apply for posts In Junior 
School (age range 4-7 years) ; 
qualified and Interested In new 
methods. Burnham scale. 
Superannuation Required for 
September. Apply in writing to the 
Headmistress 


REVIEW BOOKS and others In fine 
condition bought by D. Levin, 13 
Grape Street, London, WC2 Tel 
01-240 2376. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


C. E. HEATH & CO. LIMITED 

Statement by the Chairman. Mr. D. H. Erlebach 


The sixty-second annuel general meeting of 
C. E Heath & Co. Limited will be held at 11 a m. on 
23rd June 1971 in the Queen's Room of the Baltic 
Exchange. 14-20 St. Mary Axe. London. E C.3 
The following is the full text of the statement made 
by the Chairman. Mr. D. H. Erlebach. which has been 
circulated with the Directors' Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1970. 

I am happy to report that Group profits for 1970 
reached £1 2 million -a 22% increase over those for 
1969—which is somewhat better than anticipated in 
our recent forecast. The satisfactory increase in 
Group profits results primarily from the considerable 
improvement in the results of the Underwriting 
Agency. This improvement was forecast in my state¬ 
ment last year and I am glad to say that other open 
years of account appear most satisfactory and a 
substantial contribution to profits may be expected 
from this source in 1971 and, I hope, in later years. 

The development and expansion of Group broking 
operations in the United Kingdom and overseas has 
continued to receive considerable attention and there 
are encouraging indications that the efforts of the 
past few years are beginning to produce the expected 

RECORD OF INCOME AND PROFITS FOR 


benefits. The development of overseas markets, 
acquisition of new businesses, modernisation of 
London premises and the satisfactory completion of 
new systems have all contributed to bring about this 
improvement. 

The bid from Excess Holdings Limited came at a time 
when the executive members of your Board were 
not only aware of the likely results for 1970 but could 
also see further improvement in 1971. In view of this 
and their confidence that the Group is about to enter 
a period of improved profitability and growth the 
Board would not have recommended the offer to 
shareholders. In the event, however, the bid was 
abandoned following a statement by the Committee 
of Lloyd's that a Lloyd's broker directly or indirectly 
controlled by an insurance company would not be 
permitted to trade in Lloyd's. 

Change, both within the Group and in the London 
market, has put considerable strain on personnel at 
all levels. I should particularly like to express my 
appreciation of the loyal and efficient support I have 
received from both Directors and Staff during 1970 
and to give special thanks to all of those who have 
retired during the past year. 

THE FIVE YEARS TO 31st DECEMBER 1970 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

Income 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£'000 

Brokerage 

2,725 

2,644 

2 497 

2,356 

1,897 

Underwriting commission 

280 

9 

20 

11 

44 

Underwriting fees and expenses 
recovered 

479 

422 

429 

347 

314 

Investment income and interest 

540 

471 

387 

361 

369 


4,024 

3.546 

3.333 

3.075 

2,624 







Profits before taxetion 

1,209 

990 

977 

944 

748 

Profits after taxation 

693 

534 

544 

471 

352 

Earnings per share 

10.8p 

8.3p 

8.5p 

7.4p 

5.5p 

Gross dividends per share 

7.4p 

6.7p 

6.7p 

6.5p 

6.5p 

Dividend cover 

1.46 

1.24 

1.27 

1.'13 

.85 


The above mentioned figures do not include exceptional items and havo been adjusted, where appropriate, to take account of the Staff 
Trubt Fund reorganisation, repayment of the preference share capital and corporation tax relief on franked investment income 

Copies of the Directors' Report end Accounts ere obteinetle from the Secretery. C. E. Heeth A Co. Limited. 
_ _ Bankside House. 1071112 LeedenhellStreet. London. E.C.3. _ 


You can't go wrong 
with an 
OTIS KING 
CALCULATOR 


Short of a computer this 
ia the neatest, speediest 
and moat accurate ealeu 
lator in the world. It 
multiplies, divides 
does percentage*, 
metric and exchange 
conversions, etc. 

—end in next to no 
time. Price £4.25. 

(money back if 
not completely 
satisfied). Send 
for free leaflet. 


Carbic Limited 

Oapt. EM6, 

54 Dundonald Road, 

London. SW19 3PH. ITel: 01-542 7023 


CHAIRMAN’S 

STATEMENT 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 

CAPITAL INCREASE 

The Board of Directors 
submits the accounts for 
the year 1970 to the 
Banking Control Commis¬ 
sion for its approval and 
at the same time proposes 
to the Commission that 
the capital of Credit Lyon¬ 
nais be raised from its 
present total of three 
hundred million Francs to 
four hundred and eighty 
million Francs by the 
capitalisation of reserves. 

Following this operation, 
and if the Banking Control 
Commission adopts the 
whole of the resolutions 
submitted to it, the 
reserves will amount to 
three hundred and eighty 
five million Francs. 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 



CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


COURAGE 

In his circulated statement, 

Mr. R. H. Courage, 

Chairman of Courage Limited, reports: 


• On an "Estimated Annual Basis" earnings for the Ordinary Capital 
enlarged by the scrip issue made in June 1970 and the issue in October 
1970 to John Smith's shareholders amount to 26.1% or 6.52p per share, a 
reflection of the Company’s continued growth. 

# The average volume of sales through our Public Houses has contin¬ 
ued at a higher level than is generally the case in the trade. 

0 Sales of Tavern, Best Bitter, John Smith's draught beers, Courage 
Light Ale, canned beers and Harp Lager have shown substantial growth. 

£ Higher profits were again achieved by Charles Kinloch & Co. and 
Arthur Cooper (Wine Merchant). 

% The extension and improvement of our main production plants have 
continued. 

% Sales of Courage beers and Hankey Bannister Scotch whisky in 
overseas markets again showed good qrowth. 



Two intensive seminars for high-flying 
younger managers of the seventies 

New effective format combining specially prepared material; 
case-study; "learning by discovery" and distinguished 
outside speakers. 

The Centre has a strong specielist activity in Eastern European affairs 
and international business advised by ; Sir Frank Roberts GCMG GCVO, 
Director, Dunlop Co. Ltd., Unilever Ltd., Mr. T. M. Rybczynski, 
Economist, Lazard Bros. Ltd.; Mr. Francis Shearer OBE FcA , 

Mr. J. C. Davidson. Royal Dutch Shalt Group ; Professor Tibor Berne, 

Mr. G. C. Bunzl, Bunzl Pulp end Paper Ltd., Professor C. R. Hiscocks, 
end others. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 
AND MANAGEMENT 

14th-18th June 1971 3} dty 
intensive courts (12 hours daily), 
based on new conceptual 
approaches to the basic probisms 
of risk taking, decision 
complexity, and communications 
for younger high-flying managers 
engaged in pfenning, 
administration and subsidiary 
company management. Seminar 
method with distinguished 
outside speakers from banking 
and industry. 

Director of Studies, 

Business Programmes. 

Avison Worms Id BA, FBIM. 


DOING BUSINESS WITH 
EASTERN EUROPE 

28th-30th June 1971 2\ day 
intensive (12 hours daily) 
practical course for managers 
and sales representatives. 
Speakers include : J. B. Scott, 
CBE, DFC, Deputy Chairman, 

East European Trade Council, 
Director GEC-AEI International 
Ltd., Deputy Chairmen, Black 
Cfowson International Ltd.; 

David Winter, specialist in 
Soviet Law ; David Douglas-Home. 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. Ltd., 

Dr. R. Roberts ; Head 
Technological Collaboration Unit, 
Department of Trade. 


% A continuation in the growth of earnings is foreseen. 

■■■■i M Summarised Group Results— 

1970(71 
Estimated Annual 

Basis 

Profit before interest and tax £18,008,000 


£11,088,000 



Centre for Contemporary 
European Studies 


Director: Dr. Roy Price MA, PhD. 

UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

Please write or telephone MRS. PHILIPPA SEYMOUR, 
University of Sussex. BRIGHTON (0273) 06755. 
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III 


APPOINTMENTS 


Lancashire County Council 

AppUottion. •» InvlUd lor the t ollo ^ng po iU In tbo Rueueh 
Section of the Planning Department at Preston . 

Assistant Planning Officer—P.O. Range 1 (1-5) (£2,556-£2,949 per 

annum). 

Planning Assistant—within the range tl.362-fi2.025 per annum. 

The successful candidates will be engaged on work mainly of a 
statistical nature which will Include designing, organising surveys, 
developing systems for recording, analysing and monitoring data, 
constructing assimilation models and the general application of O.R 
and mathematical modelling techniques to land use planning. The 
County Council is preparing Structure Plans and has access to an ICL 
1904F computer 


Requirements are statistical experience, enthusiasm for applying 
computer methods to data management on a large scale and for the 
senior post, experience of stall supervision Applicants with limited 
experience will lie considered for the Junior post 


Applications stating appointment applied for, giving age, qualifications, 

B resent appointment and salary, experience, etc and two referees to 
ie County Planning Officer (F), East Cliff County Offices, Preston, 
PR1 3EX by June 7. 1071. 


Department of Management and Liberal Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Dutton will mainly he concerned wtlh teaching on CNAA degree 
courses in economics and previous experience of teaching at this 
level Is desirable. The initial grading wuli depend upon 
experience. The department has a strong (research interest in 
reglonall economics and transport economics. Salary will be In 
accordance with .the Burnham Technical Scale (under review) : 
Principal Lecturer £2,802-13.142 (bar to i3,967). Senior 
Lecturer £2,537-12,872. The Education Authority 1 b prepared 
to help the euoceaoful candidate with removal expenses, and 
temporary lodging. 

SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Fourther parttoudoira and forms of application may he obtained 
from the Chief Administrative Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, 
Chester Road, Sunderland, SKI 3S1), and ahould he returned 
not lalter than two weeks after the appearance of ithis adver¬ 
tisement. Canvassing wttl be a disqualification. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Temporary Lecturer in 
Modern History 

Applications arc lnvlled for 
one year post from candidates 
qualified in modern European 
history tu teach politics and 
modern history. Salary range 
£l,49l-£I,902 per annum 
Duties commence October 1. 
1971 

Particulars and application 
forms (returnable by June 9th) 
from the Registrar, The Univer¬ 
sity, Manchester, M13 9PL 
Quote reference 101 '71 .'E 


The Queen’s 
University of Belfast 

Applications are Invited for the 
following posts from October 
1. 1971 or other dale ' 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONO¬ 
MICS - Special consideration 
will be given to candidates 
with qualifications In Econo¬ 
metrics, Mathematical Econo¬ 
mics and Statistics. 

LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNT¬ 
ING SCIENCE : ThiB post will 
be held in the Department of 
Business Studies Candidates 
should be graduates In Econo¬ 
mies. Business Studies or a 
related field and members of a 
professional body of Account¬ 
ants. 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 


Second Chair of 
Geography 

Following the appointment of 
Professor B. L C. Johnson 
to the Australian National 
University (to take effect later 
this year), a vacancy will occur 
The Department will be for the 
time being under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Professor M. I. Logan, 
but. the appointee will be 
expected to assume administra¬ 
tive responsibility from time 
to time. 


Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons. 

interested persons may write 
to Professor M. I. Logan In 
the University for further 
details about the Depart¬ 
ment's work 


Salary : 6A15.264 per annum. 
Superannuation is based on an 
endowment assurance scheme, 
the employee and employer 
contributing 5 per cent and 10 
per cent respectively. 


Information on application 

{ trocedurc and further partlcu- 
ars may be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, Monash 
University, Clayton, Victoria 
3166. Australia, or from the 
Secretary-General, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
lAppts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1H OPF (Tel : 01- 
387 $Bi2). 


Applications close in 'Mel¬ 
bourne and London on July 
16. 197/. 


The Council reserves the 
right to make no appointment 
or to appoint by invitation 
at any stage. 


Salary scale Is £1,491 to 
£3.417 with contributory pension 
rights under the FSBU Initial 
placing on the scale will depend 
on qualifications and experience 
Applications should be received 
by June 22, 1971. Further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Queen's 
University of Belfast, Belfast. 
BT7 INN, Northern Ireland 
(Please quote reference 71/E> 


Imperial College 

Lecturer in Statistics 


APPLIED TO MINERAL 
RESOURCES DEPARTMENT 
OF MINING AND MINERAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


A new post has been created 
In the Department in order 
to develop in general the 
applied mathematical approach 
to a wide range of mining 
problems, but in particular the 
application of computers and 
statistics to the exploitation 
of mineral deposits. 

The salary scale will be that 
of Lecturer £1,491 x £138 
£3,417 per annum plus London 
Allowance of £100. The entry 
point into the scale will be 
dependent on qualifications, 
experience and age. It is how¬ 
ever envisaged that the candi¬ 
date appointed will be under 30 
years of age. 

Qualifications required for a 
first degree in engineering or 
mathematics or statistics. 
Higher degrees or relevant 
industrial experience would be 
an advantage. 


Further details and applica¬ 
tion form obtainable from Mr 
J. D J. Howard. Department 
of Mining and Mineral 
Technology, Imperial College. 


Cloffing date for applications 
Is June 14. 1971. 


For further appointments * 
see pages 5,104 to 112 


University of Amsterdam 

The Department of 
Econometrics and Actuarial 
Sciences has a vacancy for a 
full-time 

professor 

of economics 

The department is looking 
for an econometrician or an 
economist with thorough 
knowledge of mathematics 
and preferably of statistical 
techniques. His main task 
will be teaching at the 
undergraduate level, but in 
addition to this he will share 
the responsibility for the 
development of the teaching 
and research program of the 
Department at the graduate 
level. 

Applicants for this function 
as well as those who wish to 
drew the attention to suitable 
candidates are requested to 
write before June 16 to the 
chairman of the appointment 
committee: 

Professor P. de Wolff. 
Instituut voor Actueriaat an 
Econometrie, RoetersstraatlB, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Chair of Economics 


Applications are Invited for 
appointment to a Chair of 
Economics. Applicants with a 
special interest in the area 
of banking and monetary 
theory, both domestic and Inter¬ 
national. will be preferred. 


The Chair will be held in 
the Department of Economics 
In which there are several 
Professors of Economics and 
aped tic Chairs In Accounting. 
Administration, Agricultural 
Economics. Economic History, 
Econometrics and Marketing. 
Inquiries about the Depart¬ 
ment may be addressed to the 
Chairman, Professor D. 
Cochrane, In the University. 


Salary : IA16.264 per 

annum. Superannuation la 
based on an endowment 
assurance scheme, the employee 
and employer contributing ft 
per cent and 10 per cent 
respectively. 


Full information on applica¬ 
tion procedure, conditions of 
appointment, etc., is available 
from the Secretary-General. 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1H OPF 
(Tel : 01-387 8572) or the 

Academic Registrar of the 
University. Clayton, Victoria, 
3168 Australia. 


Massey University 

PALMERSTON NORTH, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Junior Lecturer/Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer in 
Economics 


Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
one or more of the above- 
mentioned positions. 

The University would favour 
an appointee with an Interest 
In the fields of microeconomics 
and/or economic history, but 
applicants with other interests 
will be considered, If able to 
contribute to an expanding 
postgraduate programme. 


Salaries within the range : 
Junior Lecturer SNZ3,000— 
8NZ3.800 (x 9200). Lecturer 
8NZ4.30a~INZ8.B00 (X $200). 
Senior Lecturer 8NZB.600— 
8NZ7.200 (x 8200). IN^IOO- 
£46.83 . 9USU2. 


Academic salary scales are 
subjeot to regular cost-of- 
Uvlng adjustments and to 
triennial review. A cost-of- 
llvlng adjustment Is imminent. 


Further information, together 
with the conditions of appoint¬ 
ment, may be obtained from 
the Secretary-General. Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1H OPF 
(Tel : 01-387 8872), or from 
the Registrar of the University. 


Applications close on June 
30. 1971. 


Closing date June 30. 1971 

The Council reserves the 
right to make no appointment 
or to appoint by Invitation at 
any stage. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,104 to 111 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development 


OECD-PARIS 


A new post at Division Head level for 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXPERT 


in its Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate. 

The duties are to work out, together with the policy¬ 
making bodies and officers of OECD, new lines and 
methods for an international exchange of ideas and 
experience in the industrial relations field and to lead 
a small team for investigations and other contacts 
with national authorities and leaders of employers* and 
workers* organisations. 

Candidates should, i&dftddition to proven management 
ability, have ac?c}efl)fr} r or administrative experience and 
performance showing .advanced expertise and ability to 
establish positive contacts with government authorities 
as well as leaders of employers* and employees’ organisa¬ 
tions. 

Starting range tax-free net emoluments (married) French 
francs 72,000 (resideht)^87,000 (non-resident) per annum 
(Provident Fund and children's allowances to be added). 

Applications from nationals of OECD Member countries, accompanied 
by defnritd currl uta vitae in English or French (the two official 
ta.nguafW*) should be addressed to Personnel Division, OECD, 
2 rue Andr6 Pascal, Paris lttcme. 


The Edinburgh 
School of 
Agriculture 


Applications are invited for a 
post of RESEARCH FELLOW 
to be responsible for a project 
financed by the Meat ana Live¬ 
stock Commission to study the 
relationship between physical 
and economic performance In 
sheep production. The three- 
year project will be undertaken 
Jointly by the Economics 
Department and the Animal 
Husbandry Advisory and 
Development Division of the 
School. 


Salary : up £1,500. FS8U. 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forma from The Secre¬ 
tary, The Edinburgh School of 
Agriculture, West Mains Road, 
Edinburgh, EH9 3JO. 


Kent County 
Council 


Research Officer 
Up to £2,751 


There is an interesting open¬ 
ing for a Research Officer to 
work In a recently formed 
Research and Intelligence Unit. 
Located in the policy and 
management Division of the 
County Clerk’s Office, the Unit 
provides a central information 
and consultancy service. Current 
work includes school population 
forecasting methods, local 
government reorganisation, 
manpower planning and 
Corporate Planning assignments. 
Applicants should possess a 
degree (or equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion) with on emphasis on 
statistical techniques. Their 
experience in applying these 
techniques may have been 
gained in commercial market 
research, government survey 
work or operational research 
Initiative must be combined 
with acceptance of the need 
for research to result In man¬ 
agement action. 


Salary grade Senior Officer 
(maximum £2,751 per annum). 
Removal, temporary lodging 
and settling-ln allowances 
where appropriate. Contributory 
pension scheme. Further details 
and application form from the 
Clerk of the County Council, 
County Hall, Maidstone, Kent. 
Quote reference D2/08/1/220. 
Closing date June 21, 1071. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
TRINITY COLLEGE 

JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified applicants for the 
above post. 

Salary wciailie : £1,440 x fil02- 

£1,848 pwr annum. 

In addition to salary the College 
operates a non - contributory 
tFS&U-type penman scheme, and 
family allowances ore paid. 

Further particulars may be Obtained 
from : 

\HHistant Secretary (Staff), 

Went Theatre, , 

Trinity College, 

Dublin. 2. 

Applications should be submitted by 
June 14. 1971. but applications 

received after that date may be 
considered. 


Centre for 

Environmental 

Studies 


THE CENTRE IS LOOKING 
FOR TWO 

Urban or Regional 
Economists 


to Join the small group of 
economists working on problems 
of urban and regional 
planning. Applications will be 
considered both from those with 
research or practical 
experience in the field and 
from those Just completing 
relevant post-graduate studies 
It Is expected that one post 
will be filled by someone In 
the 22-25 age range and the 
other by someone between 26-30 
years 


Salary scales are £1,337-£2,187 
and £2.368-22,878 (both Inclu¬ 
sive of London Allowance) : 
these scales are under review 
as from January 1, 1971 FSSU 
is payable. 


Applications including curric¬ 
ulum vitae and the names ol 
three referees should be sent 
by June 18, 1971, to the 

Administrative Secretary, CES, 
5 Cambridge Terrace, Regent s 
Park. London. NW1 4JL 


University of 
Strathclyde 


SCOTTISH HOTEL SCHOOL 


Lectureship in Tourism 

Applicants are Invited from 
suitably qualified candidates for 
the post of Lecturer In Tourism 
at the Scottish Hotel School 
which Is an integral depart¬ 
ment of the University of 
Strathclyde. 


Salary scale £1,491-£3.417 per 
annum with FSSU benefits 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 


Further particulars and forms 
of application (quoting 30/71) 
can be obtained irom the 
Registrar, University of Strath¬ 
clyde. George Street. Glasgow, 
C1, with whom applications 
should be lodged by June 7. 
1971. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Lectureship in 
Behavioural Science 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post from graduates 
with a particular interest In the 

R roblems of human behaviour 
i Industry and able to make 
a contribution to teaching 
and research in that section ox 
the Department which 
specialises In Industrial Rela¬ 
tions and Personnel Administra¬ 
tion. 


Salary scale £1,491-£3,417 per 
annum with FSSU. 

Further particulars and forms 
of application (quoting 28/71) 
can be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of 
Strathclyde, George Street. 
Glasgow, Cl. with whom 
applications should be lodged 
by June 7. 1971. 
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MrigSwiss banks 



1007. INGREA 
PRE TAX PROFITS 
during past 3years 


:t increased by 
:r. 2,000 
to 


Mr. Douglas A. Reed, Chairman, reports 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


£000s 

£000s 

£000s 

£000s 

Turnover 

6,382 

7,547 

8,608 

9,336 

Profit before Tax 

330 

501 

603 

665 

Profit after Tax 

254 

319 

402 

473 

Profit Retained 

122 

209 

298 

409 

Earnings - pence per share 

13.07 

16.98 

21.99 

26.27 

Total funds employed 

4,422 

4,458 

4,348 

4,452 

Return on total funds employed 

8.1% 

11.9% 

14.4% 

15.2% 


Total Dividend paid of 13.75p per 
share and Directors recommend scrip 
issue of one A Ordinary share for every 
two Ordinary, A Ordinary and Em¬ 
ployees shares held. 

Shops opened at eight new locations 
during past year. Major improvements 
completed at Regent Street store. 

Three new branches to open in 1971 
and six existing shops to be refitted. 


Plan to open in Dublin, first retail 
venture outside United Kingdom. 
Successful growth of Manufacturing 
Division. Negotiations in hand for 
acquisition of additional maruifactur- 
ing company; 

Immediate 
increase in 
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TAJBtAOQFINA 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM 

At the Annual General Meeting held in Antwerp on May 13th, 1971, from January 1st, 1971. Italy is preparing to split her state monopoly 
under the chairmanship of Mr Edmond Wouters, the report and the into two parts, one to look after cultivation and leaf tobacco and another 
accounts for 1970 submitted by the Board were adopted. concerned with industrial and trade matters, while maintaining intact her 

In Belgium there was no change in the quantity of raw tobacco used for exclusive retailing arrangements. The European Commission submitted 
processing, the figure for 1970 being 27,970 metric tons. Cigarette con- two draft bills relating to taxes other than turnover tax on the consumption 
sumption was 6 per cent up on the previous year and accounted for of processed tobacco during 1970. 

6.94 per cent of total tobacco consumption in the country. World production of leaf tobacco was estimated at more than 4.5 

Dutch tobacco processors stepped up their consumption of raw tobacco million tons in 1970, a rise of 2 per cent over 1969. This can be broken 
from 36,600 tons in 1969 to 39,500 tons, an increase mainly reflected in down into 44 per cent in Asia, 24.5 per cent in North and Central 
larger sales of cigarettes and cigars (plus 14.9 per cent and plus 10.8 America, 13 per cent in Eastern Europe, 8 per cent in South America, 
per cent). 6 per cent in Western Europe, 4 per cent in Africa and 0.5 per cent in 

In Switzerland, raw tobacco processed showed a rise of 30.1 per cent, Oceania, 
to 34,114 tons, and cigarette sales advanced by 20.1 per cent (1969: plus The Company was naturally concerned with the controversy on the 
19.7 per cent), the per capita figure being 4,280 compared with 3,610 health risks tobacco is alleged to offer, and through its laboratories 
in 1969. contributes to the scientific work carried out in all parts of the world. 

Cigarette consumption in the Democratic Republic of the Congo went Net profit for the year, including the balance of BFrs.7,219,069 brought 
up by an estimated 22 per cent to around 4.245 million or 196 cigarettes forward from the previous year, amounted to FRs. 110,840,380. It is 
per capita -a rise that reflects the country's economic progress. This also accordingly proposed to distribute a dividend of BFrs. 110 net, totalling 
held good for Indonesia, where the number of cigarettes smoked went BFrs.81,400,000, on each of the 740,000 shares that make up the Com 
up to 416 per head of the population, reaching a total of 50,000 million, pany’s capital, payable as from May 25th, 1971 against Coupon No. 44 
There was not a great deal of change in Brazilian consumption, except at the following banks: Societe Generate de Banque, Banque de Bruxelles, 
that the share of filter tip cigarettes increased from around 40 per cent to Kredietbank. It is further proposed to set aside BFrs.5,300.000 against 
approximately 55 per cent during the year. tax, BFrs.7,078,300 for the Board of Directors, and BFrs. 10,000,000 for 

During the year, France took her first steps to implement the decisions the liquid reserve, leaving a balance of BFrs.7,062,080 to be carried 
of the Council of Ministers of the EEC detailed in last year’s report, as forward. 



MONTE DEI PASCHI Dl SIENA 

Bank founded 1472—Head Office: SIENA—336 Offices in Italy—Reserve Funds: Lit. 28,625,653,430 
Condensed Statement of Condition as at 31st December, 1970 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve Funds . 

Deposits, Current Accounts, etc . 

Bills for Collection . 

Sundry Creditors . 

Staff Severance Fund . 

Documentary Credits. Securities at a Future 
Date and Forward Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, Acceptances, Guarantees, 

for account of customers, etc. 

Tax Collecting Offices and Treasurerships_ 

Unearned Discounts, Interests, etc. 

Net Profit 1970 . 


Depositors of Securities — 
Securities with Third Parties 


27,225,481,068 

1,962,029,149,780 

27,865,421,805 

106,659,871,738 

26,255,443,577 


334,236,428,297 

132,473,382,436 

14,257,890,169 

2,800,344,723 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks . 

Securities . 

Contango Loans . 

Bills Rediscounted, etc. 

Current Accounts, etc. 

Mortgage Loans, etc. 

Banks and Correspondents . 

Bills for Collection . 

Sundry Debtors . 

Liabilities of Customers, in respect of 
Documentary Credits, Securities 'at a 
Future Date and Forward Foreign Ex¬ 
change Transactions, Acceptances, Guaran 

tees, etc. 

Participations . 

Real Estate and Bank Premises . 

Furniture, etc. 

Tax Collecting Offices and Treasurerships . .. 
Earned Discounts, Interests, etc. 


2,633,803,413,593 
683,560,564,797 
266,040,327,588 
3,583,404,305,978 


Securities Deposited 
Holders on Trust ... 


248,451,281,141 

311,501,701,703 

17,021,411,855 

263,329,093,635 

546,783,756,967 

390,552,327,108 

153,456,982,825 

138,461,276,037 

32,266,256,250 


334,236,428,297 

13,233,251,007 

7,970,262,183 

1 

168,930,253,916 

7,609,130,668 

2,633,803,413,593 

683,560,564,797 

266,040,327,588 

3,583,404,305,978 


The aggregate amount of means managed by Monte dei Paschi group rises to about 2,645 billion lire equal to Lstg. 1.75 billion if one takes into 
account the figures of affiliate Banca Toscana. 

Representative Office in London: 48 Fenchurch Street, London E.C3 M3NJ 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 
Rpm Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 



The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7, NISHI 3-CHOME, ODORI, SAPPORO. JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6, Tori 1-chome, Nihonbashi. Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

New York Representative Office: 

80 Wall Street. New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 



Compagnie Fran^aise 
des Ferrailles 


A YEAR MARKED BY A HUGE EXPANSION 
Hie Annual General Meeting was held on March 18th, 1971, under the chairmanship of 
Monsieur Jean Dufayet, Chairman and Managing Director, to adopt the accounts for the 
/ear os »r September 30th, 1970. 

The report of the Board of Directors underlines that there were severe fluctuations in 
prices, both on the scrap market and on the non-ferrous metal market: after a sizeable rise 
st the beginning of the year, prices dropped to reach the prices prevailing in the autumn 
of 1969 as far as scrap was concerned, and those of 1967 as far as copper was concerned. 
The company's earnings before taxes amounted to Fr.722.9 million as against Fr.463.9 
million, a rise of 56 per cent. 

Generally speaking, all divisions shared in this advance: 

Turnover in scrap rose by 54 per cent due to a considerable extent to price increases. 

Non-ferrous metals registered an advance of 83 per cent thanks to a very large increase in 
t»tli tonnages and prices during the first six months of the year, which contrasted with a very 
noticeable slowing down in the second half. 

The company continued to expand in the Steel Service Center division field, the turnover 
)f wh 'ch improved by almost 35 per cent. 

Tlie machine tool division, which had registered a 48 per cent increase in business, was moved 
rnm Avenue Parmentier to Drancy on a recently-built industrial site. 

The progress of the company's business is reflected in the results, which rose from Fr.5.13 
uillion for the year 1968/9 to Fr. 11.53 million for the past year, after depreciation of Fr.7.5 
mllion and a provision for price increases of Fr.7.74 million, against Fr.6.15 million and 
Fr.7.98 million respectively. The company once again made a considerable investment effort 
luring the year with expenditures in excess of Fr.18 million. 

Finally the year 1969/70 was marked by the quotation on the Paris Stock Exchange in 
■December of NOVAFER shares at the price of Fr.375 per Fr.100 share, producing for the 
ihec? Rny 40 ,ncreaae in * KX> * t va,ues °f Fr. 13.79 million, which will appear on the next balance 

sccur,1 * cs disposed of represent only part of the company’s interest and it still holds 
78.974 NOVAFER shares, or 23.04 per cent of the capital. 

It was decided at the meeting to raise the dividend from Fr.!2 to Fr. 12.50, with a tax credit 
l- for cach °f ike 310.185 shares that make up the capital, raised during the year from 

r ^ 7 * 57 2.000 to Fr.3!,018,500 by a scrip issue. The total distributed accordingly amounts 
" Fr -3.87*7J 12.50 as against Fr.3,308,640, a rise of more than 17 per. cent compared with the 
previous year. 

The dividend will be paid as of March 31st, 1971 against presentation of Coupon No. 13. 
1 ne Board of Directors suites in its report its intention to raise tbe capital to Fr.37,222,200 by 
capitalising Fr.6,203,700 from the reserves, and by a stocksplit in the proportion of one to five. 
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One of the big Swiss banks 
reports... 

During 1970 the total of the Credit Suisse Balance Sheet increased by 
S.Fr. 7,100 million to S.Fr. 28,000 million. Loans by S.Fr. 2,000 
million to S.Fr. 9,300 million and Deposits by S.Fr. 6,900 million to 
S.Fr. 26,200 million. 

The net profit was S.Fr. 115.7 million against S.Fr. 105 million in 1969. 
Of this amount, after allocations to reserves and other accounts, the 
sum of S.Fr. 58.7 million are distributed as dividend on the basis of 
S.Fr. 80.- per share. The own means of the Bank, including the carry 
forward on Profit and Loss Account, now amount to S.F'r. 1,242 
million. 

The Credit Suisse commenced in the middle of last year to issue 
Saving Booklets. Furthermore, together with two American and one 
British banking partners, it formed the London Multinational Bank 
Limited. The number of affiliated investment funds was expanded by 
two funds of its own, the Credit Suisse Fund “International” and 
“Bonds”, both of which met with great success. As a result of newly 
established Branches and Representative Offices, the customers of 
Credit Suisse have now at their disposal 79 Branches in Switzerland 
and one Branch in New York with 13 Representative Offices and 
affiliated companies in other countries abroad. 

During its history extending over more than 110 years since its 
foundation in 1856, the Credit Suisse has successfully weathered 
numerous economic and political storms and it has developed progres¬ 
sively and purposefully. It will be its aim to continue to provide for 
its clients all over the world a comprehensive service in keeping with 
its high reputation as a leading international bank. 


Board of Directors 

F. W.Schulthess. ('hairman 
If. Schwarzenbach. Vice-Chairman. 
ROBT. SCHWARZTNHACH & Co. 
P.Schmidheiny, Chairman, 

Fscher Wyss Lid. 

M. Schmidheiny. Industrialist 
R. Bithler, Chairman and Managing 
Director. Buhli.k Brothi ks Ltd. 

F. L. Keller, Chairman and Managing 
Director. Idwakd Ktilth Ltd. 

H. Spoerry, Industrialist 
H. Wolfcr. Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director. 

Sulzfr Brothers Ltd. 

W. Sch weizer, Chairman. 

Zurich Insurance Company 
H.Giger. Chairman. Hans Giglr Ltd. 
R.Devrient, Chairman, “La Suissi" 
Insurance Companies 
M H. Schneehefi. Member of the 
Board. Georc.i Fischer Ltd. 

P. Schnorf, Industrialist 
R. A dor, Chairman and General 
Manager. Au Grand Passage S.A. 
R.R.Sprung/i. Chairman. Chocolate 
Works Lindt & SprOngli Ltd. 

E. R. Meyer, Chairman and Managing 
Director. Swiss Aluminium Ltd. 


F Bachmann, Councillor of States 
A.E.SuIzer, Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director. 

Ursina-Frani k Ltd. 

M. E. Eisennng. Chairman. 

Swiss Reinsurani l Company 
P. Ddtwyler. Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director. 

Datwyler Ltd., Swiss Cable. 

Rubber and Plastus Works 
U. Albers, Schoellir Sl Co. 

S. Koechhn, Member of the Execute e 
Committee. Ciba-Gligy Ltd. 

E. Mettler. C hairman. 

Mittler Instrumente AG 
R.Sontheim, Managing Director. 
Brown, Boveri St Co. Ltd. 
rh. Waldeshuhl. Member of the Board. 
Nlstl£ Alimentana S.A. 


General Management 

E. Reinhardt, Chief General Manager 
R.Lang 
H. Escher 
R. H.Lun 
H . R. Wuffti 
O. Aepph 


© CREDIT SUISSE 

the right partner 

Head Office: 8 , Paradcplatz, 8001 Zurich, Switzerland. 

Abroad: Beirut, Buenos Aires, Hongkong, Johannesburg, London, Los Angeles, 
Melbourne, Mexico City. Montreal, Nassau (Bahamas), New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, Singapore. 
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SILVER SPOT PRICES 

AMULpMAY 1B70—Osr oo uU nood boorish vftw 
during ApHbHoy on gffuar woe duo primarily to 
our onUelpoUoo ot ponlcky prospects for Wott 
SfrooL Wo oro propond to prouMo tbo long 

RMMHMIliatftMS «f 

o **pt 1117-continue view major trend up 
-mother major buying opportunity. 

0 May IM-expect major top around 2.60 
September ’68 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

e Jaa. IM*—expect substantially lower prices. 

Ota. IM expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around Soptembar. 

This may continue until November. 

6 M. 1 W-m MKtiliNd advene* owr 1JO-2JOO. 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 

3Bth Year Work! Wide Service 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 

122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 


emit. EawosaAM ruin—■ hz-svmmi 


HEW 

HIGH YIELD 


7./a 

on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 

(Hl|her rates for fixed deposits on request) 0 0K 

Chartered end Licensed by Law under 

Bahamas Government M 

^^0 ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FUSE ^ 

^^0 POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS _ 

^0 Brltisti-Amerlcan. M 
No report to any government. Benk^Bid^. “ 

V U.S. dollar aeeeunts earn interest Nassau, Bahamas M 

m and art paid In dollars. A 0 

V Conservative, experienced, ^ M 

f uun, m,n«,»m.nt. ATn^.™" 5 

Information 


Cenddentlol 

aeeeunts. 


Muni m.na(*m.nt. 

Immediate repayment Information 

of danoeltn ■ ■ . 

__ _” ^0 Amount enclosed 

on demand. _ 

Confidential Nim# 

accounts. - 

Stariini -;- 

Recounts. City 

Country 

COMPLETE 

$S. ■ Bririoh American Bank 

PEARSON, M LIMITED 1C 


TAZWELL W. 
PEARSON, 
PRES. 



Put neglected children first 

All children in need mserve help, but the homeless and bereaved in Britair 
must surely have some priority. The welfare state means little to a child desertet 
by its parents or left an orphan by an accident, when it cries out for affection am 
security. 

For over 125 years the Shaftesbury Homes and Arethusa have pioneera 
the care of under-privileged children, and we urgently need additional funds to cop 
with mounting running costs, and to open new smaller homes in which to providi 
a close-knit family atmosphere. 

Please support this worthy cause . 

Donations should be addressed to the General 


glected 

aeserve help, hi 



j 


Secretary , Lt. Commander A. D. England , R.N. 

Shaftesbury Hemes 
aod Arethusa' 


Patton H M. The Queen 


229* Shaftesbury Avenue, London, WC 2 


Registered an a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Claes Mall. Poet Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed tyr Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), W alt 5?in?!£] 
negiatereo as a wswiptipw^AuiwnTO Vmmmnm nrr M t Ltd. Slough. Cover and colour section'lithographed by Taylowe Ltd. Maidenhead. Public* 

-- - --on this laaue : UK Dip ; Ovorenae 2ftp. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Eurobonds 

Last week's 

This week's 

Yield 


prices 

prices 

to 

maturity 

% 


D*«4 

96 

*• 

92*4 

**» 

70*4 

4 

92*4 

1*4 

90*4 


76 

*. 

47*. 

s 

66*4 

0*4 

93 T t 

*4 

41*4 

*1 

72*a 

*. 

57*4 

*4 

36 


25*. 


Ices. 1971 


Low 

5*. 

239 

4 

54 7 

8 

250 

i t 

61*4 

0 

300 

0 

700 

6*4 

86 

S 

303*4 

0 

337*. 

60 

2310 

9 

229 

'» 

57*. 

8 

327*. 

0 

275 

'i* 

9 7 .4 


48*4 

* 4 

49*4 


59*. 

7 3 

217 

5 

156 

3 

383 

45 

3035 

5 

299*. 

4*. 

229 

*t 

33*14 

8 

210 

5 

212*. 

2 

72 

i 

2 

'■ 

9*s 

7 

146 

50 

5680 

9 

259 

90 

1680 

5 

258 

8 

310 

*4 

33*4 

325 

1800 

2 

140 

0 

102 

2 

287*t 

0 

173 

* 

113 

1’. 

63*4 

16 

260 

02 

262 

6 

91*4 

4 

323*4 

5 

127'a 

'» 

11*14 

5 

4l2*i 

7 

I92*t 

15 

2855 

175 

12775 

8 

200 

8*. 

305 

S 

209 

40 

3020 

00 

3800 

5 

320 

3 

134 

*4 

46*s 

8 

335 

490 

59200 

4 

320 

3 

271*4 

7 

IIS 

6 

167 

8 

237*. 

•*• 

62 3 

2 

226*4 

4 

I72*s 

0 

143 

15 

265 

0 

301 

13 

140 

3 

281 

•SO 

4278 


Treasury 8*1% 
Funding 6*«% 
British Transport 
Funding 6% 
Treasury 9% 
British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6*4% 
Treasury 5*1% 
War Loan 3'.% 


Ordinary 


1971 

100*14 

100*14 

3-330 

5-550 

1968-73 

94*4 

95 

4 525 

5-855 / 

1976-79 

76*4* 

76*4 

5-665 

7-310 / 

1980-82 

103*4 

102*4 

5-025 

8-575 / 

1904-86 

100*4 

99*. 

5-340 

8-950 1 

1985-87 

81*4 

81*. 

5-700 

8-705 / 

1976-08 

54*u 

53*4 

6-315 

8-180 f 

1993 

72*u 

71*. 

5-995 

9-140 

1994 

96*u* 

95*. 

5-745 

9 475 

1990-95 

46*4 

46*4 

6-110 

8-IS5 1 

1995-98 

76 T i4 

75'. 

5-890 

9-270 1 

2008-12 

63 T u 

62*i 

5-715 

9-095 f 

after 1952 

38*4* 

37V 

5-570 

9 275 f 


27*4 

27*4 

5-545 

9-280 f 


Banka* othar financial 
Algemene Bank FI 259 

Amsterdam-Hot FI 57*. 

Aust & NZ Bank 295p 

Bank of America |63*b 

B of Ireland 345p 

B of Montreal 728p 

B Nac de Mexico P86 

B of NS Wales 332p* 

B of Scotland 420p 

B Bruxelles Fr B 2375 

B de Paris Pays Bas Fr 229 
Bankers Trust $57'« 

Barclays 488p 

Barclays DCO 458p 

Can Imp Com £11*« 

Charterhouse Group 70p 
Chase Manhattan S5l a 4 

Chemical Bank NY $59*. 

Commerzbank DM 231-8 

Credit Commercial Fr 153-4 


Credit Fonder Fr 3B 

Credit Suisse Fr S 

Deutsche Bank DM 

Dresdner Bank DM 

First Nat City $35*. 

Fuji Y 261 

Hambros 305p 

Hill, Samuel lOBp 

IOS Mint *2’. 

Hongkong & Sh £12*4 

Klelnwort Benson 205p 

Kredletbank Fr B i 

Kundenkredlt DM i 

Lambert L'lnd Fr B 

"LBI 285p 

Lloyds 488p 

Manuf’s Hanover Tst |34'a 


Fr 386 
Fr S 3255 
DM 320 
DM 254*. 
835'a 
Y 261 
305p 
I08p 
* 2 *. 

£12*4 

2Q5p 

Fr B 6370 
DM 320 
Fr B 1785 
285p 


Mediobanca L 71800 

Mercantile Credit I76p* 

Mercury Secs I48p 

Midland 422p 

Mitsui Y 184 

Montagu Trust I53p 

Morgan J P |67’« 

Nat ft Grlndlays 335p 

Nat Australasia 8A3-Q2 

Nat Com Grp I I5p 

Nat West 453p 

Norsk Credltbk %ll7’a 

Royal Canada £!2Js 

Schraders S4Sp 

Slater Walker Secs 27lp 

Soc Gen de Banque Fr B 2910 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B12775 
Standard ft Chart 278p 

Suez Fr 305 

Sumitomo Y 280 

Swiss Bank Corp Fr S 3255 

Union Bank Swltz Fr S 3815 

Union Discount 37Sp 

United Dorn Tst I82p 


Aetna Ufa A Cas 
Allianz Varslch 
Ass Generali 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Gen Acddent 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal 1 General 
Nat Nedrlandn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
TelshoMarAF 
Toklo Marine 
Zurich hit 


DM 361 +6 

L 59200 -4600 


High Low 


Amerlbas 7*4% 

ASEA 8*.% 

Beecham 8*4% 

Calsse Natlonale des Tel. 8% 
Carlsberg 8*4% 

Corning international 6 > t% 

Genera Mills 8% 

J Lyons 8*4% 

Ontario Hydro 8*4% 

Oslo 8*4% 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8*«% 
Plessey 8*s% 

Quebec Hydro 8*4% 
Transocean Gulf 8% 


Ordinary 


Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bass, Charrlngton 
BolsNV 
Courage 
Distillers 
Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Heineken 
IDV 

Kirin Brewery 
Nat Distillers 
Scottish ft Newc 
Sth African Br 
Wacney. Mann 
Whitbread 'A' 

Building* building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovls Holdings 
Clments Lafarge 
Clmenterles Brlq 
Costain 

Eng China Clays 
Italcementi 
Lalnc ‘A’ 

London Brick 
Marley 

Pllklngton Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Steeticy 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Vvimpey 


Catering, hotels, entertainment 
ATV ‘A* I74p 5 

CBS 843*4 

Granada *A’ 337p 4 2 

Grand Metropollun I7lp - I 

Holiday Inns $47*» +*• 

Lyons r A' 483p + 14 

Trust Houses-Forte I45p -6 


Price, 

Change 

Yield 

May 19. 

on 

May 

1971 

week 

19 

Il8*«p 

5*. 

3-8 

847 

-2*4 

... 

125'sp 

-4 

3-5 

H 141 

-3-3 

2-5 

IlOp 

-4 

3-4 

161 

7 

3 8 

|55*a 

+> 

2-2 

DM399 

-21 

2 5 

I67p 

-6 

3 9 

FI 257 9 

-3 1 

1-3 

?5oo 

-2 

+7 

4-0 

3-8 

817*. 

+<■ 

5 3 

400p 


3-0 

89** 

”-l*. 

3 6 

H7p 

2 

4-2 

67p 

-2 

4-1 

materials 



343p 

- 10 

3-4 

I53p 

840*4 

2 

3-9 

2*4 

0-6 

f^Ls*. 

|9 

3-2 

9*. 

4-3 

Fr B 1920 

15 

5-7 

IS3p 

+5 

3 6 

I20p 

-5*. 

2 2 


I72's 143’. 


122 8 114-8 

120 77 


Fr S 4275 -50 



Chemicals 



176 

136 

79-2 

AKZO 

FI 83*. -0-7 

4-8 

211 

163 

905 

ANIC 

L 905 -34*4 

5-5 

85 

51 

32 

Amer Cyanamld 

$36*4 +1*4 

3-4 

208 

225 

138-8 

BASF 

DM 145 4 fl-9 

7-6 

172*. 

100 

I29*i 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

DM 131-9 1-3 

6 1 

1395 

1410 

2310 

FrS2520 - 190 

0-9 

77 

56*4 

71' 4 

Dow 

896*4 - 3*« 

2-7 

52*a 

36 

129*4 

Dupont 

8143 - 5 

3 5 

188 

143 

220 

Flsons 

267p -14 

4-0 

33*s 

17*. 

28*4 

WR Grace 

133 +*4 

... 

98 

76 

I56*s 

Hoachst 

DM 157 7 -0-0 

4-8 

398 

271 

230 

ICI 

286p -7 

183*. 

138 

121 

La ports 

I36p -6 

|45 r i +'4 

4-7 

35 

I2'a 

37*s 

Monsanto 

7-3 

47*« 

32*i 

754*s 

Montecatlnl-Edlson 

L754*. -25*. 

58 

27 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 700 +45 

1-3 

100 

80 

219-2 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 220 -12 

4-4 

I5*s 

9*4 

2640 

Solvay 'A* 

Fr B 2675 - 35 

5 8 

113 

01 

141-8 

St Gobaln 

Fr 141-8 -7-2 

4-5 

34 

19*4 

252 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 319 -8 

2-7 

206*. 

169 

40 

Union Carbide 

849*4 +*4 

4 0 

73 . 

56 





330 

277 


Coel A steel 



93 

80 

4280 

Arbed 

Fr B 4400 -100 

9-1 

136 

101*4 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

822*4 -*• 

S3 

435 

340 

12-15 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 14-25 -0 35 


46*s 

31*4 

148-1 

Dentin Longwy 

Fr 158 1 - 0 9 

50 

I74*s 

123 

393*4 

Flnslder 

L 402 2 

11-3 

56 

33*4 

130 

165 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 141 + 1-2 

Kr 178 

7-1 

6-8 

42*a 

3800 

15 

3025 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Mannesmann 
Nippon Steel 
Rhelnstahl 
Thyssen Huette 
Uglne Kuhlman 
US Steel 
Uslnor 

Wendel Sldelor 


99 * 4 - 100^4 

95V6*4 

94*4-5*4 

94 , t-5's 

98-9 

99*4-100*4 

98-9 

95*4-6*4 

96*4-7*4 

98*4-9*4 

94*s-5's 

91-2 

9IV2*. 

94*4-5*4 

95'»-6’. 


DM 65-8 1-4 

FI 72-3 ' 01 

DM IS5 3 +3 3 
Y 59 

DM87 I*. 
DM 76 I 0-4 
Fr 187 -4-8 

$33*§ 

Fr 116 -2 
Fr 77 5 



Electrical, electronics 
AEG Telefunken DM 166-3 
ASEA Kr 231 

BICC I62p 

CGE Fr 423 

Chloride Electric 66p 
Comsat 875*4 


Dacca 2l4p 

EMI 171 p 

Electrolux *B’ Kr 142* 

LM Erlccson *8' Kr 280 

General Electric $! I9 T . 

GEC Il9*sp 

Gen Tel ft Elec $3l*s 

Hitachi Y 121 

Honeywell $l07*t 

Hoover 850*4 

IBM 8342 

Int Computers I57p 

Machines Bull Fr 95-1 

Matsushita Y 527 

Philips 652p 

Plessey I36p 

RCA 838*a 

Redlffuslon 95*ap 

Reyrolle Parsons I40p 

Siemens DM 187 2 

Sony Y 3071 

Sperry Rand 835*4 

Texas Instruments 8114*4 

Thomson-Houston Fr 132-6 
Thorn Electrical 357p 

Toshiba Y68 

Western Union 843*. 

Westlnghousc 889H 


Engineering, shipbuilding 


Acrow ‘A’ 

Atlas Copco 
BSA 

Babcock A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Brown Boverl ‘A* 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Demag 
B Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
GKN 

Gutehoffinungs 
Harland ft Wolff 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
IHI 

Inter Combstn 
Inter Comp Air 
Laird Group 
MAN 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 

skf’b* 

MrCK 

Simon Englng 
Stone-Plact 
Swan Hunter 
Sulzar 


I72p 
Kr 196 

% 

133p 

FrS 1415 

5% 

DM 178 
33*ap 

88*.p 

37Sp 
DM 155 

X 

?5o 

ft 

DM 176 

ft 

I29p 
Kr 420 
45*sp 
I72p 

SIC 

FrS 3025 


Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Yamalchl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. * Ex dividend. 

" ' 1 * ‘ ptloi ‘ “ “ * “ 


I Ex capItaHqptJon. 1 Ex rights. t Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (I) Toll 
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Prices. 1971 Ordinary Price. Change Yield 

stock* May 19. on M sir 

High Low 1971 week 19 


425 

304 

Tube Investments 

41 Ip* 
$25*. 

16 

4-6 

28 

18*. 

US Industries 

2 3 

83*4 

52't 

Vickers 

71 p 

t 4 

3-6 

81 

55 

Weir Group 

Thos W Ward 

70p- 

3 

7-9 

283 

206 

283p 

1 19 

5 3 

270 

226 

Food, pharmaceuticals 

Allied suppliers 260p* 

(6 

4-0 

57 

42*. 

Assoc British Foods 

55',p 

I't 

3 1 

47', 

36 '1 

Assoc Fisheries 

44',p* 

-1 

7-3 

101*4 

82*. 

Avon Products 

899 


II 

309 

225 

Beecham Group 

302p 

7 

1-7 

177-2 

156 8 

Beghln 

Fr 171 1 

f II 

4-3 

226 

I72't 

Bovrll 

226p 

\ 3 

5 9 

69 

51', 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

65'ap 

2 

3 9 

78', 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 76p* 

2 

5 3 

50'* 

43'a 

Colgate-Palmolive 

$43', 

3'. 

3 2 

6 32 

5-70 

Col 5ugar Ref 

$AS-94 

0 16 


77 

48*« 

Fitch Lovell 

75',p 

$39'. 

<3 

3-5 

44*4 

37', 

General Foods 

t 

3 3 

35*4 

31', 

General Mills 

$33’. 

i. 

2 6 

362 

284 

Glaxo 

362p* 

- 13 

1 9 

44 , t 

34 

Heinz 

$41 


2 4 

191000 

165000 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 186500 I 2500 

0 5 

45*4 

40*4 

Kraftco 

$42*. 

I’. 


1984 

1710 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1910 

50 

0 8 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 2685 

80 


3520 

2840 

Ncstld 

FrS 30901 

! -60 

2 1 

39*4 

15*4 

Pfizer 

$38*. 

1 *. 


62*4 

56*. 

Procter Gamble 

$59', 

t 1 *. 

2 4 

126 

88*4 

Ranks-Hovls 

I26p 

t 5 

5-9 

276 

191 

Reckltt & Colman 

276p 

1 6 

3-1 

4420 

4000 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4040 

20 

1-6 

43'. 

26', 

Spiders 

43', p 

1 l>. 

5 5 

4l*o 

29*4 

Swift 

$39*. 

1 1 '- 


156 

119 

Tate 8 Lyle 

I37p 

17 

7-3 

109 

79*4 

Unigale 

108'ip 

1 5', 

3 6 

321 

215 

Unilever 

309p 

-* 4 

3-0 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 113-3 

4 5 8 

4 8 

183 

121 *. 

United Biscuits 

I76p 

4 

3 8 



Motors, aerospace 



48', 

30 

BLMC 

42'tp 

4 

2 2 

25'. 

14*. 

Boeing 

$22*4 

2 *. 


54*4 

42'« 

Caterpillar Tract 

$51’, 

2 

2-3 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

$29'. 

1 '. 

2 1 

106 8 

90 8 

Citroen 

Fr 93 3 

3 7 


369’, 

311 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 354 

1 10 

2-4 

160 

124 

Dunlop 

I55p* 

13 

5 2 

2650 

2191 

Flat 

L 2191* 

116 

5-5 

54*. 

47*. 

Firestone Tire 

$51 

- ». 


67 

54*. 

Ford 

$62*. 

3*4 

3 8 

31 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

$30', 



89*. 

77', 

General Motors 

$84*. 

1 *. 

1 0 

34»i 

29*4 

Goodyear 

$31*4 

i'4 

2 7 

198 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I72p* 

15 

7-6 

224 

130 

Honda 

Y 194 

-18 

4-6 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 227 

17 

3 7 

I4»a 

9*. 

Lockheed 

$12*4 

- 1 *. 


243 

156 

Lucas 

220 p 

22 

41 

I 2 T . 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 10', 

'4 


38*4 

21 '. 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln B’ 

$32'. 

1 


1398 

1268 

Fr 1350 

38 

l-l 

223 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y 194 

3 

4-1 

27', 

19*. 

N Am Rockwell 

$27 



263 

240 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr 252 

-9 

31 

2660 

2200 

L 2200* 

86 


47't 

1*4 

Rolls-Royce 

I 8 ’.p 



147 

92', 

Smiths Indust 

I44p 

1 

3-8 

242 

226 

Steyr-Dalmlcr-Puch 

73 

1 

3 5 

437 

220 

Toyota Motor 

19 

2-1 

44 

33*. 

United Aircraft 

$42', 

a 4 


212 

165 

Volkswagen 

DM 175 1 

3-4 

5 3 

187 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 186 

1-9 

2 2 

48't 

30 

Westland 

46'ip 

-3* 

6 5 

70 

42 

Wllmot-Brecden 

69p- 

♦ 4 

4 3 

309 

209 

Office equipment, photographic 


Canon 

Y 258 

30 

2 9 

85*a 

72', 

Eastman Kodak 

$80', 

1 

1-7 

602 

354 

Fuji Photo 

Y 499 

» 4 

1-5 

1855 

1535 

Gcvaert Agfa 
Gestetner ‘A* 

Fr B 1855 

I 115 

3 2 

187 

115 

I76p* 

Y 430 

10 

1-6 

515 

365 

Nippon Optical 

40 

1-7 

2768 

2226 

Olivetti 

L 2226" 

154 


234 

167', 

Ozalld 

3 t. 

6 

2 6 

107*4 

77*4 

Polaroid 

2*4 


871 

667', 

Rank 'A* 

808p 

! 24 

II 

109*. 

85'. 

Xerox ‘ 

$106*4 

2 ', 

0-8 

190 

IIB 

Paper, publishing 
Borregaard 

Kr 121 

2 

6 6 

191*4 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I62p* 

6 

61 

85 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

80p* 

2 

5-6 

37*4 

30'. 

Crown Zellerbach 

$36 


3 2 

151 

110 

DRG 

I49p 

' 2 

4 8 

26 

22 *. 

MacMillan Bloedel 

$C 22*. 



24 

18*4 

McGraw Hill 

$23 


2-6 

153 

108*4 

News of the World 

I50p 

f 1 

6 3 

140 

97', 

Pearson Longman 

I34p* 

- 6 

3-7 

188*4 

121 

Reed Inc 

I 88 p 

-124 

. 6 0 

460 

332', 

WH Smith 'A* 

453p 

1 1 

1 

2-7 

76 

60 

Thomson Org 

Property 

72p 

9 7 


85 

61 

Capital 8 Counties 

83'ap 

H 

2 6 

705 

549 

Hammersons 'A' 

6980* 

I58*ap 

7 

1-8 

170 

121 

Land Securities 

-9*. 

2-4 

83 

7<P. 

LMS 

% 

1 

2-S 

157 

118*4 

MEPC 

1 

3 2 

243 

180 

Sc Martins 

242p 

L 307*s 


2-2 

3K 

J07'a 

SG Immobillare 

-ll't 

6 5 


• AM 

*- Ifim 


-1-5'. 

3-S 


Prices. 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Ylel 



stocks 

May 19. 

\m 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


week 

rt 

37*4 


Transportation 




22*. 

American Airlines 

$33 

— | 


202*. 

152 

Brit A Comm 

I9lp 

$C66*i 

98p 

2 

3-9 

72 

65 

Canadian Pacific 



129 

88 

Cunard 

-1-6 

51 

410 

308 

Furness Withy 


-5 

4-7 

2IA 

16 

Greyhound 

$20*, 



1720 

1440 

Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Y 1685 


2-4 

210 

157 

FI 187*. 

16 

4-3 

90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 79 

1 

2 5 

125 

97 

Ocean Steam Ship 

IQ3p* 

$177. 

12 

6-8 

20 • 

12 

Pan American 

- *4 


206'i 

146'. 

PAODefd 

I5lp 

9 

8-2 

760 

585 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr 5 677 

•39 

4-4 

34'. 

13*. 

TWA 

$29*. 

I*. 


45 

21*4 

UAL 

$37 

-2*4 




Store* 




435 

342 

Bljenkorf 

%43° 

-3'. 

4-2 

185 

130 

Boots Pure Drug 

I73p 

-12 

2 7 

238 

158*. 

Brit Home 

219p* 

-9 

3-2 

222', 

155 

Burton Group 

20Bp* 

-2 

2-6 

195 

158 

Debenhami 

I95p 

M 

51 

173 

151 8 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 151-8 

3 4 


373 

290 

Gaierlas Precdos 

%306 

-♦-2 

3-7 

247 

191 

Grattan Ware 

238p 

9 

3-0 

32*4 

26*4 

Great Atlantic 

126*4 


4-9 

350 

271 

GUS ‘A’ 

333p 

17 

30 

177 

118'a 

House of Fraser 

I74p 

+-I 

4-1 

2260 

1990 

Innovation 

Fr B 2050 

1-50 

4-4 

392 

316 

Karstadt 

DM 374 

-3 

2-7 

278 

229', 

Kaufhof 

DM275 

13', 

3-3 

476 

408 

La Redoute 

Fr 408 

40 

2-2 

314', 

249 

La Rlnascente 

L 250 

3'* 

3-2 

38', 

28', 

Maroor 

$36*4 

*4 

2 2 

395 

292 

Marks A Spencer 

392p 

Y 356 

V5 

2-7 

370 

288 

Mltsukoshl 

14 

2-5 

2-92 

2-26 

Myer Emporium 

$A 2-92 

} 0 02 


MS 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 108', 

f-2 

1-8 

174 

143 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 148 4 

-2-7 

2-7 

71 

54*. 

JC Penney 

$69*. 

-1'. 


177', 

136 

Prlntemps 

Provld Clothing 
Sears 'A* 

Fr 177', 

-1-5', 

l-l 

250 

176*. 

230p 

-20 

3-1 

200 

132', 

sx 

31 

40 

91*4 

75'. 

Sears Roebuck 

Jk 

1 6 

69 

51 

Tesco Stores 

61 p 

-6', 

2-3 

136'a 

85', 

United Drapery 

I33p* 

$50*4 

t-2 

4-3 

55*. 

35*4 

Woolworth 

-1*4 

2 4 



Textiles 




49*. 

42*.' 

Burlington 

$43 

-I't 

3 3 

105 

70 

Carpets International I02p 

1 

6-4 

65 

45 

Coats Patons 

65p 

f-3 

5-4 

136 

MO 

Courtaulds 

I28p 

-4 

5-4 

102 

90 

Dollfus-Mlog 

Fr 91 8 

-4-2 

3 5 

45', 

32*. 

-English Calico 

L$B7S 

-I't 

5 7 

4135 

2175 

Snia Vlscosa 

- 118 


38*. 

28*. 

Stevens, JP 

$34*4 

*4 

6-9 

84 

73 

Teijin 

Y 78 


7 7 

128 

MO 

Toray Ind 

Y M3 

-2 

7-5 

50', 

45*. 

Woolcombers 

49'.p 

+’• 

3 0 



Tobacco 




341 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

338p 

-1-3 

3-7 

124 

103*. 

Gallaher 

I22p 


78 

89 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

83p 

-3', 

5-7 

69't 

53 

RJ Reynolds 

$64*4 

-'1 




Utilities 




53*. 

46*. 

AT A T 

$467. 

-1 ’4 

5-6 

730 

670 

Chubu 

Y 725 


6 9 

721 

680 

Chugoku 

Y 708 

... 

71 

29 

25*. 

Cons Edison 

$25*. 


7-1 

2735 

2510 

EBES 

Fr B 2590 


5 8 

I960 

1840 

Intercom 

Fr B 1950 

+ 15 

61 

799 

700 

Kansal Electric 

Y 793 

... 

6 3 

233’, 

181 

RWE 

DM 191 


4-2 

733 

660 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 708 


7 1 

95 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 93 


6 5 



Investment frusta 




220 

172 

Alliance Trust 

206p 

- II 

2-7 

l 37 

106 

Atlas Electric 

I33p* 

4 

2-9 

toe 

82*. 

BET Deferred 

I06p 

-1-6’. 

4-6 

83 

66 

British Assets 

75p* 

- 4’. 

1-9 

145 

109 

Cable A Trust 

I39p 

-3 

2-8 

153 

M8 

Foreign A Col 

I45p 

-6', 

20 

142 

108 

Globe Investment 

I36p* 

-6 

2-9 

123 

94*. 

Industrial A Gen 

I20p 

-2 

3 4 

56', 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

55p 

-1*. 

3-8 

242 9 

200'i 

Robeco 

FI 236', 

-3 

4-9 

192 4 

169 

Rollnco 

FI I8B 

-2*4 

1- l 

2- 1 

89*s 

68*i 

Wltan Investment 

84'.p 

5 



Multi-product, mltcellaneoui 

‘-26-9 

2-6 

413 9 

375 

Air Llqulde 

Fr 397 

1246 

1055 

BSN 

Fr 1125 

-48 

1-6 

88 

68*4 

Bookers 

83a 

-3 

6>6 

I 6 S 

138 

British Mstch 

I62'q> 

- 1 *. 

5-9 

59 

50*. 

British Oxygen 

59p 

+2 

51 

104 

78*. 

British Ropes 

I04p 

M 

4-3 

42 

198*4 

31', 

120 

Cope Allman 
Dalgecy 

Dels Rue 

% 

-I'i 

1 13 - 

7-5 

("> 

176 

117 

& 

5 • 

6-8 

35 

20 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf A Western 

HI*. 

M 

30*. 

19*. 

S28 

+h 


59*s 

46*4 

Halliburton 

$59'. 

-1-2*4 

i”§ 

301 

242*4 

Hays Wharf 

274p 

+2 

1-9 

925 

735 

Hirason’s Bay 

872p 

25 

2 4 

65*. 

49*4 

IT AT 

863U 

*4 

1-8 

332 

165 

265- 

128 

Inchcape 

Cltoh 


4$ 

JB 

25H . 

9*4 

Ung-Temco-Vought $19]. 

:iv. 
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Yk 




May 19, 

oa - ■ 

■ Ms 

Hlih 

Low 


itfl 


19 

162 

147 

Mitsubishi Sho|l 

Y iso 

-8 

4-; 

210 

174 

Mitsui 

Y 174 

-9 

4-1 

198 

117*4 

S Pearson A Son 

IS? 

$39', 

-1 

2-1 

43’. 

33*> 

TRW 

+'• 

291. 

23*. 

Tenneco 

$27 

- 1*4 


31 

23*. 

Textron 

$30*4 

- H 

2' 

M3 

67'a 

Thomas Tilling 

I05',p* 

+4 

3- 

170 

135 

Turner A Newall 

I60p 

6 

6, 



Oil 




587 

467*. 

Aqultaip* 

Fr 587 

-12 

2- 

563 

403 

558p* 

4 M 

3-i 

416 

297', 

Burmah Oil 

398p* 

13 

4- 

I78'« 

153-8 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 174 

-13 

]-. 

103 9 

87-8 

Gclsenbcrg AG 

DM 94-2 

0-6 

4-. 

33*. 

28*. 

Gulf Oil 

S3I'« 


4-1 

59*. 

50*4 

Mobil Oil 

$56'. 

- '■ 

4- 

4230 

3040 

Petroflna 

Fr B 4230 

1265 

2- 

33'. 

27*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$30*. 



153't 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 150 

3't 

4- 

412 

327 

Shell Transport 

400p* 

$58'. 

8 

3-i 

62*. 

50'. 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 
Standard Oil (Indiana 

2*4 

4-1 

67*. 

52', 

l)$60»4 

2 

3-1 

81*4 

67'i 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$78 

*4 

4! 

85*. 

70U 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

$82 

3*4 

3 3 

so 

31*4 

Texaco 

$36', 

». 




Gold mines—finance 



334 

296 

Anglo-American 

3l5p 


30 

248 

204 

Charter Cons 

222p 

6 

34 

285 

213', 

Cons Gold Fields 

240p 

10 


845 

756*4 

General Mining 

840* 

5 

5-6 

15*4 

12*4 

J'burg Cons 

OFSIT 

£14*4 



720 

612', 

675p* 

5 


675 

581*4 

Rand Selection 

650p 

10 

31 


187 

Union Corp 

209* 


1 1 



Mines, metals 




25'. 

22 

Alcan 

$C 23*4 

1 '• 


70 

56*4 

Alcoa 

$68*. 

1*. 


3800 

2560 

Alusulsse 

Fr S 2560 

190 

3 1 

37'. 

32*4 

Amer Met Cllm 

$35*4 

». 

35 

23’. 

19 

Anaconda 

$22*. 

', 

65 

143*4 

87 

CAST 

93p 

5 

(n) 

258 

212 

Do Beers Defd 

23ip* 

13 

3-! 

84 

S3 

Delta Metal 

81',p* 

I's 

C 1 

155*4 

119 

Falconbridge 

SC 119 

3 


46*. 

38', 

Inter Nickel 

$38', 

1*. 


315 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

& 

7 

4-1 

56 

34*. 

Kcnnecott 

1 *4 

7: 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

I06p« 

-12 

51 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 50 

4 0 02 

W 

450 

391', 

Mccallgescllschaft 

DM400 

4-5', 

2" 

187 

170’, 

Pechlney 

Fr 170', 

-3 4 

s; 

92 

76 

Penarroya 

Fr 76 

-3 a 

4 -: 

200 

128 

Potgletersrust Plat 

I90p 

i 2 

4 : 

33 

261. 

Reynolds Metals 

$33 

4*. 

)•: 

270 

210 

254p 

-8 

2‘ 

255 

115 

Roan Cons 

250p 

48 

it: 

625 

500 

Selection Trust 

525p 

Fr B 1905 


): 

1945 

1765 

Union Minlere 

-25 

5-1 

5 24 

4 17 

Western Mining 

$A4 40 

-0 05 

A ' 

im 

148*4 

Zamanglo 

200p* 

H2 




Plantations, etc 




297 

248 

Consolidated Tea 

297p 

+25 

10- 

195 

159*. 

Guthrie 

I89p 

-6 

14 

34 

57'. 

26*. 

37 

Highlands A Low 
Jokal 

32*4p 

42p 

+ l's 

f-i 

IN 

230 

185 

Longbourne 

200p 

-5 

15-1 

74 

17', 

Plantation Hldgs 

23»4p* 

+2’4 

SJ 


Money Market Indicators 

Credit has bean In short supply m the discount market' 
week and the authorities have been giving a large amount 
assistance by buying Treasury bibs for the banks and disc 
houses Rates for United States Treasury bills rose slu 
Snot sterling remained strong. 

*-"k Rata 

6% (from 7%. 1/4/71) 

Deposit rate* 

7 days' notice. 

Clearing banks 
Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4 

4*4 

4s 

6*4 

6*»-6*4 

Eurosterling deposits (In Pert 

2 days' notice 8', 

3 months’ 8'i. 

New York 

Treasury bills 4 35 

Certs, of deposit 5-38 

Sterling! Spot rate $2-4194 

Forward discount 
(3 months’) '• 

Interbank rate 

7 days’ 

6 ', 

Treasury bills 

3 months' 

5"» 

Fonsrard cover (3 months'): 
Annual Int. cost IV# 

Investment currency! 

Eurodollar deposits 
7 days’ notice 

6*4 

* —nths* 

7 

Investment $ 20V%« 

Covered arbitrage margins 

In favour of 

13 months') 


Last week % This week °/- 

Treasury bills 


London **„ London 

Euradollar/UK local 


N. York l'»H N. York 

authority loons 
■urodolfar/Eurosterl 


ling 

London 'i. London 


Uncovered arbitral* margins (7 days*) 

Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans N. York 2'* London 








Nippon Steel... shaping a world of tomorrow 




NIPPON STEEL 
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... and ait five runners up 
are an Michelin radial tyres 


Recently, "CAR” magazine asked 19 
international experts to nominate 
The Car of The Year'. The winning 
Citroen GS is fitted with Michelin 
Radials as original equipment. 

And so are all five runners up. 

Today's most exciting cars are 
designed to run on radials - Michelin 
radials. Cars as different as the Range 
Rover and the Lamborghini P250. 

Cars from all over Europe: from 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 

Because ever since Michelin 
introduced radial tyres in 1948, we've 
stayed ahead. We pioneered the use of 
supple steel in bracing and 
reinforcing. Today, Michelin radials 
give a 25% mileage advantage over 
ordinary textile-braced radials. 

Michelin congratulate the Winner 
and the runners up. And modestly 
suggest that, even if you don't own 
The Car of The Year, it's very easy to 
drive on what must be... 



thm tyre of the year 


O Citrottn GS 

The Winner - first, 
on Michelm’s "1st 
for thrift" ZX Radial 
The tyre that 
averages 25% more 
mileage than 
ordinary textile - 
braced radials And 
performs like a 
winner. 

O CitroSn SM. 

A high performance 
car that calls for a 
high performance 
tyre, the Michelin 
XVR. Optimum 
efficiency and 
road-holding at 
high speeds. 

© Lamborghini 
P260. 

Another high 
performance car 
that's fitted with 
Michelin XVR's. 

Totally reliable 
under the most 
exacting of high 
speed conditions. 


O Range Rover. 

It’ll go anywhere - 
and get thore, on 
Michelin Xm.s 
Through mud. snow 
and ram.theXM+s 
can match the 
Range Rover. For 
performance. For 
action. For hard 
work 

O Volkswagen K70. 

Fitted, like the 
winning Citroen GS. 
with the winner's 
tyre: the Michelin 
ZX Radial. So evon 
if it did come fourth, 
the K70 will still 
come out "1st for 
thrift." 

O Triumph M Stag". 

And it’s Michelin 
again. The XASthis 
time, with its 
asymmetric tread, 
to give superb 
handling and 
road-holding.To get 
full performance out 
of an exciting 
performance car. 


Like to know more ebout Michelin Redials ? 

Wnte fore full colour brochure fo> Michelin Technical Information, 81 FuihemRoed, London S.W.3. 
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Oh! Europe! 

ITie choice is unequivocally 
Britain’s now that Mr Heath 
and M. Pompidou have 
achieved their entente on 
common market enlargement 
—but that will also depend on 
how friendly the French 
really arc in Luxemburg, page 
15. The British cabinet has 
still to decide how to play 
things in the Commons : an 
early decision is preferable, if 
it can be got, page 17. Hoiw 
the Commonwealth stands to 
gain, not lose, by British entry, 
page 46. 



Dust in his mouth ? 

Mr Barber has boasted about 
beating inflation. But it is now 
running away at an annual 
rate of over 10 per cent, 
although the country is in a 
recession. The Chancellor may 
have to remove HP controls 
and possibly cut taxes further, 
page 67. 



Living with Jack 

Ireland’s prime minister, Mr 
Jack Lynch, is a realist about 
the future—and so is Ulster’s 
Mr Faulkner. A scheme for 
them both, without political 
strings, page 18. More violence 
in Ulster, page 2j. 


It can happen anywhere 

Political kidnapping is not 
peculiar to police states, and 
when diplomats are the victims 
the whole system of relations 
between states is under attack, 
page 24. 


Ulster*s future 

The prospect before the pro¬ 
vince can be a good one, faiut 
it depends on a greater politi¬ 
cal and social effort all round 
than has been visible in the 
past two years—and on. the 
British army, after page 54. 
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Leilas 


Common market 

Sir —The high commissioner for New Zea¬ 
land (Letters, May 22nd) is quick, but in 
error, to accuse you of failing to under¬ 
stand the economic implications of New 
Zealand’s claims for special treatment over 
dairy products. In fact, he provides the 
counter-argument against needing these 
guarantees far beyond a transitional period, 
without realising the implications of his 
own reasoning. 

To begin with, any assertion that the 
dairying sector has historically provided 
much of New Zealand’s prosperity is 
saying very little, either about it being 
critical to New Zealand’s future trade 
prospects, or that it would even be able 
to continue providing this prosperity in the 
face of consumption, and production and 
freight cost trends. The usual claims of 
41 dependence ” on the United Kingdom 
market for the New Zealand dairying 
sector amount to little more than saying: 
“ The United Kingdom purchases 100 per 
cent of the butter and cheese that New 
Zealand sells it.” A more correct and useful 
emphasis would be to consider three other 
questions. 

What proportion of New Zealand over¬ 
seas exchange earnings do sales of dairy 
products to the United Kingdom market 
represent ? The answer is, not much more 
than 10 per cent. Secondly, we must ask, 
can past trade patterns persist, apart from 
the EEC question, given changing pro¬ 
duction, delivery and consumption 
features ? Despite Sir Denis Blundell’s 
strictures about you condemning an efficient 
sector to sad mutilation, this relative 
efficiency in production and distribution 
looks like being greatly eroded in the very 
near future. Freight rate increases of prob¬ 
ably up to 35 per cent over the next two to 
three years, labour cost rises and a large 
proportion of family-operated dairy units 
exhibiting inefficient administration and 
asset utilisation features are all going to 
reduce New Zealand’s competitive advant¬ 
age. But more important than this are 
price- and income-elasticity features which 
for dietary, wastage and substitute product 
reasons will yield lower consumption per 
capita and probably value receipts for 
dairy products in the United Kingdom 
whatever their origin. 

This brings us to the third major 
question. What is the best Strategy of 
economic development for New Zealand 
in the long run (even given that world 
excess problems do not reappear, which, in 
view of the above trends, cannot be ruled 
out) ? The short answer is that wc should 
seek to place net investment in alternative 
sectors with better prospects. It would 


also be wise, given that capital resources 
are not unlimited, to refrain from further 
asset renewal in dairying. In other words, 
resources should foe hastily released from 
sectors exhibiting uncertain and probably 
unfavourable market trends. 

Wouldn’t the United Kingdom then be 
doing New Zealand a disfavour by obtain¬ 
ing guaranteed accommodation for dairy 
products in the enlarged EEC, that extends 
beyond the transitional period ? Similarly, 
why should this problem of restructuring 
be labelled as only a minor and soluble 
problem for Europe when it constitutes, 
in any event, a marginal and realistically 
feasible realignment for the New Zealand 
economy ? 

If New Zealand politicians and officials 
were frankly to acknowledge their domestic 
political loyalties as narrowing the range 
of their bargaining strategy, then we could 
possibly excuse them. But for these 
historical and parochial attachments to 
constrain both the variety and pace of 
economic development is telling the electo¬ 
rate, the British and Europeans less than 
what some New Zealanders see as chal¬ 
lenging and fruitful possibilities for the 
future.—Yours faithfully, K. A. Tucker 
London, ECt 

Sir —Your optimistic assertions (May 15th) 
concerning the future of the EEC’s 
common agricultural policy arc open to 
dispute. 

The first myth is that Great Britain will 
have the support of Germany in reducing 
agricultural prices and expenditure and 
shifting the emphasis towards structural 
reform. In the recent negotiations on EEC 
farm prices, Germany pressed for a 
general increase in prices of about 10 per 
cent, and opposed additional expenditure 
on structural reform. The actual price 
increases agreed were about 6 per cent, so 
that Germany presumably feels that even 
the present inflated prices arc still about 
4 per cent too low. If a German revalua¬ 
tion results in lower farm prices in 
Germany, then German pressure for higher 
prices is likely to become more intense. 

The assertion .that by 1978 44 surpluses 
will have been reduced,” and the butter 
mountain will have disappeared, is demo¬ 
lished by the present EEC (altitude towards 
New Zealand. As the Six. arc currently 
talking in terms of butter quotas for New 
Zealand between zero (France) and 70 per 
cent (Netherlands), it is obvious that they 
do not anticipate the disappearance of the 
butter surpluses, nor do they anticipate a 
significant upsurge of butter consumption 
from lower consumer prices. On the 
contrary, Dr Mansholt's proposals for a 
30 per cent reduction in the butter price, 
which were given great publicity 12 
months ago, have not been heard of since 
it became likely thart the United Kingdom 
could become a happy dumping ground 
for European surpluses. 

In 1968, agriculture accounted for 3.1 
per cent of total employment in the United 
Kingdom and 3.3 per cent of gnp ; in 
the EEC, agriculture accounted for 14.3 
per cent of total employment, but only 


7.7 per cent of gnp, even measured at 
the EEC’s artificially inflated prices. There 
is clearly great scope for productivity 
gains if European agriculture makes only 
a modicum of progress towards British 
levels of efficiency. Accordingly, even a 
substantial reduction of the EEC farm 
population would not necessarily ensure 
the disappearance of the surpluses. 

I estimate the additional expenditure 
resulting from the price increases and 
structural reforms agreed in Brussels in 
March as follows: additional consumer 
price-support for agriculture, £600 
million; additional expenditure on agri¬ 
cultural price-support buying, £40 million ; 
additional expenditure on agricultural 
structural reform, £35 million. That is, a 
ratio of bribes to farmers to stay on the 
land/to bribes to farmers to leave the land, 
of nearly 20 : 1.—Yours faithfully, 
Coulsdon, Surrey Peter Wann 

Sir — I would like to make a few observa¬ 
tions on Mr W. E. Bell’s letter on sove¬ 
reignty (May 8th). First, no country can 
lose what it has not got. We arc hardly 
44 supreme and exempt from external con¬ 
trol ” as the Oxford dictionary puts it. 
If he has studied history, he should realise 
that no generation, or country for that 
matter, can bind another inviolably. 

What he seems to forget is that this 
will be a partnership, in which we will 
have a voice, but no partnership or form 
of sharing is ever perfect. So let us 
remember not only the shortcomings of 
our friends but ours also, and in that 
spirit work /towards a united Europe and 
a Great Britain that can be proud of what 
it has achieved and hold its head aloft 
again, to regain a place where we historic¬ 
ally belong.—Yours faithfully, 

Godaiming, Surrey A. C. Brunner 


Keynes 

Sir —On a convalescent holiday and 
enjoying an 80th birthday, I have only 
just seen Mr Hugh Brogan's letter on 
Keynes (May 8th). Might my age excuse 
my delay in writing; because I had the 
privilege of working closely with Keynes 
over some years in the 1920s ? 

Mr Brogan repeats the old charge that 
Keynes was 44 arrogant,” and he seems to 
suggest that he was clever rather than 
wise. I would submit my own evidence. 
Take one item only. In 1927 I was asked 
at an hour or two's notice to produce a 
draft report on unemployment within a 
week ! This was in place of a draft which 
Lloyd George had turned down with the 
comment that he could produce a' better 
draft within a week ! He showed me a 
pile of minutes, which I said I could not 
read within a week. Moreover, I was 
not an economist: my qualifications were 
in law, with only an external London 
degree in commerce. I had, however, given 
much study to unemployment and would 
be prepared to draft such a report based 
on my own views within a week, to be 
taken or left. LG accepted my 90-page 
draft, told me to get it printed and dir- 
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culated, and invited me to attend the 
committee concerned, at which it would 
be considered. It was only then I learned 
of the standing of this distinguished com¬ 
mittee, and that Keynes was its outstand¬ 
ing economist member. I attended in 
serious apprehension ! Keynes smiled in 
the most friendly way at this young 
amateur, and just said he liked my draft 
and would accept it in place, broadly, 
of the previous draft, if, on the aspect 
of reader-appeal, I would state my broad 
conclusions at the beginning, instead of 
at the end. Was this 14 arrogant ”? 

Following this, I worked with Keynes 
on a broad range of economic problems; 
in particular, over 1927-29, for a com¬ 
mittee including LG, Hubert Henderson, 
Seebohm Rowntree and other distinguished 
men. Throughout this period Keynes 
treated me, in my youthful amateurism, 
as just an equal colleague. When I wrote 
“ We Can Conquer Unemployment,” 
anonymously, with a picture of LG on 
the front, he backed me, as its writer, in 
The Nation. At the end, he said to me 
—driving back at night from Churt to 
London in LG’s car— 44 Well, Wallace, we 
have given them a formula to meet 
deflation: one day they will ask us for 
one to meet inflation.” 

Sadly, he died too soon, for he was 
the ablest British economist of this cen¬ 
tury. But always, in all my contacts, I 
found him courteous and considerate— 
“wise” and not “ clever ”—taking men 
just on their merits. For myself, in all 
this time I never saw trace of arrogance ; 
though I did see that he could never 
44 suffer fools gladly ! ” Over a long and 
varied career I have never met anyone 
else with a finer brain. If we had him 
today as he was then, he would soon give 
us the formula we need so badly. But he 
is dead. T ask to be allowed to defend 
his memory.—Yours faithfully, 

William Wallace 
Moretonhampstead , Devon 


Rolls-Royce 

Sir —You state (May 15th): 41 The British 
Government had been told officially that 
the RB 211 engine was not working and 
could not be made to work.” I wish to 
place it on record that I know of no such 
statement having been made authorita¬ 
tively to the Government nor can I 
imagine that any responsible and know¬ 
ledgeable person in Rolls-Royce could 
have expressed the opinion that the RB 
211 could not be made to work.—Yours 
faithfully, Whitney Straight 

London, Wi Chairman 


Covent Garden 

Sir —In your article on the Covent Garden 
area (May 15th), you stated that the chair¬ 
man of the redevelopment committee has 
been sacked. Not so. Alderman Richard 
Brew did an excellent job as chairman of 
the joint development committee and as 
a remit I selected him a few weeks ago to 


take over as chairman of the Greater 
London Council’s environmental planning 
committee. This has given him an even 
more important part to play in planning 
the future of the capital.—Yours faithfully, 
Desmond Plummer 
Leader of the Greater 
London, SEi London Council 


Ulster '71 

Sir —What is Expo *71 ? It is an exhibi¬ 
tion run by the Northern Ireland govern¬ 
ment to attempt to regain that faith in the 
province which has been lost by constant 
disturbances and riots. It is unfortunate 
that the attitude taken by the British press 
is one of extreme scepticism and of an 
eventual unsuccessful outcome to the exhi¬ 
bition. Surely there is no one in Britain 
who wishes Ulster harm, yet every maga¬ 
zine and newspaper has attempted to kill 
any good that may result from this exhibi¬ 
tion, which has only just started. It is 
unfortunate that foreign visitors, on whom 
the success or failure of the exhibition may 
depend, are subjected to this bad press. 

Your paper is by no means the worst 
offender, and I do respect its attempt at 
objectivity, but surely in Northern Ireland’s 
present political climate, it should try to 
instil more hope for a successful outcome. 
—Yours faithfully, J. C. Connell 

London, SWr 


Malaysia 

Sir —Dr Mahathir may be a realist. But it 
would appear contradictory to describe 
him, as Inche Junid bin Haji Saham does 
(Letters, May 1st), to be both 44 a nation¬ 
alist, and the Enoch Powell of the Malays.” 
A non-Malay who identifies his future with 
Malaysia is as much a Malaysian nationalist 
as a Malay. Malay 44 Powellism,” if it 
means anything, surely equates 44 Malay¬ 
sian ” with Malay nationalism. Would your 
correspondent, who seems to admire Mr 
Powell, go so far as to advocate the 
repatriation of all non-Malay Malaysian 
citizens to the countries of origin of their 
forefathers ?—Yours faithfully, F. G. Tay 
University of Canterbury , New Zealand 


The Tupamaros 

Sir —Your article on the Tupamaros (May 
15 th) states that they 44 are running what is 
virtually a parallel government ” in 
Montevideo. Such glib phrases are a 
distortion of the facts. Would you, I 
wonder, suggest that the IRA is running a 
parallel government in Belfast ? Yet there 
is very much more violence and unrest in 
Belfast than in Montevideo, which I have 
visited five times since January this year, as 
well as several times in 1970. I have always 
been able to move around in complete 
safety by both day and night, as have my 
friends and business contacts there. That 
isolated individuals are selected for kid¬ 
napping is of course extremely regrettable ; 
it is generally thought that the Tupamaros 
carry out such acts in order to hit the 


headlines both in Uruguay and abroad. It 
is in fact a sign of weakness rather than 
strength. Nowadays people agree 
(including police experts) that if any 
organised group is determined to effect a 
well-planned kidnapping, it will succeed, 
whatever the country. 

You also mention the Tupamaros’ 
44 concerted campaign to wreck this year’s 
tourist season.” Such a campaign has been 
a failure, as the number of Argentinians 
who, despite threats and provocation, 
continued to spend their summer holiday 
in Punta del Este has shown. When I was 
last in Montevideo, at the end of March, 
the city’s hotels were full of American 
and Brazilian citizens, who as tourists came 
singly or in organised groups.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Philip Neres 

London, IV2 


Making money 


Sir —Government departments and sport¬ 
ing bodies looking for new sources of 
revenue may be interested in the recently 
published figures for the first 37 weeks of 
the Brazilian government-run football pool 
(Loteria Esportiva): 

£ 


Gross revenue from bets 49,638,400 

Social pension fund 41963,840 

Sellers’ commission 4,467,400 

Federal Bank handling charges 1,340,000 
Administration 5,368,900 

Social assistance fund 4467400 

Ministry of education 3,342,500 

Ministry of sport 3,342,500 

Income tax from winners 6,700,000 

Distributed prizes 15,637400 

Number of winning bets 9,087. 

Prizes are large and results based on the 
outcome of 13 weekly football matches.— 
Yours faithfully, Laurence S. Wood 

SSo Paulo 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


SENIOR ECONOMIC 
CONSULTANT 

to head new London Office of US consult¬ 
ing firm providing a full range of economic 
and consulting services: 

- Energy and mineral economics 

- Pricing policy and costing methods 
-Tax matters 

- Regional economics, including urban 
transportation 

- Economic statistics, including collection, 
analysis and presentation of statistical 
data. 

Strength in microeconomic analysis 
required. Salary open. Apply in writing, with 
full curriculum vitae and salary require¬ 
ments, to : 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES, INC., 

CONSULTING ECONOMISTS, 

80 BROAD STREET, 

NEVA/ YORK, NEVA/ YORK 10004 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 

Management Consultancy 

We are the United Kingdom. Company 
of an International Group which has had a 
substantial growth pattern in the 
past five years. 

We wish to appoint a Managing Director 
to continue this expansion in the UK and 
control this operation. The ideal candidate 
would be rnid-forties, graduate plus 
professional qualifications ; experience of 
a successful management consultancy 
operation at Manager or Partner level ; 
wide contact at executive level with 
Companies, Institutions and Government 
bodies in the UK. 

Compensation in any form will not be 
a limiting factor. 

If you think you could fill this challenging 
position, write to us in complete confidence 
giving a precis of your career to date. 

Apply Box 2440 The Economist 



COMPANY FOOD 


Scot is a successful national meat processing 
company with extensive plana for future expan¬ 
sion. We propose to appoint a top-flight executive 
capable of initiating, implementing and controllin 
disciplines consistent with premium quality o 

R ack meat products distributed nationally, 
le will be responsible direct to the Produq 
Director for the total technical function 
modem production facility currently em 
about 1,000 people. He wiH have direct 
of a modem laboratory, the davelopi 
operation of quality assurance systems, 
liaison with the sales foroe, customers 
external agencies. 

He will have a degree in chemi 
sciences or food technology and wil 
for some years aa a factory Cham 
manager. Several years' experien 
and administration of the tec' 1 
essential. His experience must 
able to recognise the relation^^^^^^^^^H 
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COMPAGNIE LAMBERT 

POUR L'INDUSTRIE ET LA FINANCE 
SOCIETE ANONYME — BRUSSELS 


The Generol Meeting of Shareholders of Compagnie Lambert pour Hndustne et la Finance was held in Brussels on April 29. 1971. Baron Lambert being in the chair 
Introducing the Report is m summary of the evolution over the past four years of tho Company's financial data 


Consolidated, as at December 31 

1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Stockholders' equity (BF million) 

2.946 


3 012 


3 283 


3 466 


index 


100 


102,2 


111.4 


117.6 

Net asset value (excluding goodwill) (BF million) 

4.505 


4 900 


5 096 


5 090 


index 


100 


108.8 


113.2 


126.3 

Gross profit (BF million) 

275.7 


407 2 


567 4 


B07 4 


index 


100 


147 7 


204 


164 

Net profit (BF million) 

187 2 


290.6 


433.5 


378.4 


index 


100 


155? 


231 6 


202 1 

Dividend (BF million) 

138 1 


148.5 


18b 6 


196 


index 


100 


109 1 


136 4 


145.5 


Not oonaoUdated profit amounts to BF 378.4 million as compared with flF 433,9 million for the previous year The various factors that influenced the 1970 results aru reviewed in the Report 
The Company is paying out BF 80 per share as against the previous dividend of BF 76, for an aggregate of BF 198 million or S2% of not consolidated profit. Tins ratio still tops the 
1966 19b9 average when distributed amounts equalled 59% of the profits despite the 54% dividend increase. 


As at December 31 19/0 the break-down of Compagnie Lambort'e estimated consolidated gross Meats is the following 




1 Portfolio * 

in BF 000.000 


in % 


Banking fmani tal & insurance lompames 

1 217,9 


16.3 


Real estate anil building companies 

120.7 


1 6 


- Public ultimas 

819.6 


10.9 


- Oil 

770.4 


10.3 


Retailing, food and agnmltuie 

659.3 


88 


- Cellulose and printing 

156,2 


2 1 


Sundry interests 

340.1 

4 084 1 

4 6 

54.5 




II Land and real estate interests 


1 559.2 


20 8 

III Premises 

IV Other assets 


318.6 


4.3 

— Dewaay Corlvriendt Imorn.'iiionAl's stor kholdors' equity 

Balanco of Banque Lambert s i unsolidated slut kholders' equity not invested 


77 4 


1 0 

in securities 


514.4 


69 

— Sundry assets 

152.7 




- Debtor;. 

373 6 




— 1 iquid assets 

410.0 

936.3 


12 6 



74900 


1000 


Among the mapir changes to assets in 1970 the Report 
montiotih the increased holding in Inter bra which is now 
effectively in the Company s control, this entailed Consolidation 
in proportion of the interest held (29,3%) 

The Annual Report goes on by mentioning an increase from 
12 5 to 1b 6% of tho holding in Brufma the acquisition of an 
interest m Finanziana Italians di Investimunii FIDI" of Milan 
tho i rnntion of a New York based affiliate The / amhert 
Bms-.els Coiporatmn the exchange of shares of Compagnie 
d Anvers for shares of Petrofma the puichase of inirrests in 
turopean Information Systems in Matra Benelux end in 
Artemis (thn latter is interested in the financing of the art trade) 
Among sales should be mentioned the balance of the holding 
in EBES 

The Annuel Report then comments on Compagnie Lambert's 
maior holdings Financial interests include Oonqun Lambert 
Soges Ranque Lambert Luxembourg. Banque Lambert (Suisse) 
formerly Banque Commercials de Lausano whole capital 
is fully owned since early 1971 Dewaay Cortvnendt Inter 
national' Socioto d'tpargne, d Hypofhequi** el d Assurances 
Atlanta Multifma Le Certificot fonder, all of which are pert 
of the consolidation Further financial interests are Banque 


BF per share 

IN SHORT 

1966 1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Share price, as at December 31 

1.012 

1.110 

1.340 

1.708 

1.650 

Break up value (excluding good¬ 
will) . 

1 640 

1.820 

1.980 

2 060 

2.300 

Net profit . 

72 

76 

117 

175 

153 

Dividend . 

52 

55 

60 

75 

80 

P/E ratio . 

14.1 

14.6 

11,5 

9.8 

10.8 

Yield (%). 

5.1 

5.0 

4.5 

4.4 

4.8 


Dubois Banco di Roma (Bolgique). Berliner Handels-Gesell 
vhaft Frankfurter Bank R Daus & Co Bankiers Rothschild 
Intercontinental Bank World Banking Corporation, Fmmvest 
Societe FmanciAre pour les Pays d'Outre Mer SFOM ". Five 
Arrows Securities Magnum Fund 1 Compagnie du Nord La 
Concorde otr 

The next section deols with the 1970 development of thn 
Company s real estate interests which was affected by the 


liersiatmg recession in the Belgian real estate business 
Further interests worth mentioning are Electroga*. Intercom 
Interbrabant. Elect robe I Petrofma Inno-B.M . Compagnie 
Industrielle et Financiere des Proriuits Amylaces 'CIP’\ Zambia 
Cupper Investment. 7ambian Anglo American Ltd Cellulose 
des Ardennes. Heliosimp Intermills Constructions et Entre 
puses Industrials ‘ CEI" Compacts Urbanization Hispano 
Belga Flakat. Fngoviaf Soberi etc 


Consolidated balance-sheet of Compagnie Lambert, Banque Lambert and their Subsidiaries 

(incl. intarbra pro rata) 

December 31, 1970 


ASSETS 



LIABILITIES 



Preliminary expenses and cost of capital increase 


• BF 650 367 

Capitol. Reserves and Brought-forward Profit 

BF 

3.087 831.111 

Goodwill 


1 

Profit for the year 


378.370 470 

Promises equipment and furniture 


476 434 731 

Mathematical and other reserves 


547 610 870 

|ni*'ic*sts Certificut Foni ier and real estate holdings 


2 658 479 

Debentures and long teim loans 


1 773.674.034 

Tet hmcal and reinsurance reserves 


18 216 470 

Amounts to bp invested in porlicipations (Certificat Foncier) 


23B 783.237 

Land and real oMati* interests 


776.632 96B 

Notes and other medium-term liabilities . . 


494 602.674 

Supplies 


12.097 342 

Preferred creditors ... ... 


40.029 141 

Securdios 



Other creditors 


1 326 387.334 

Government securities 


8 930 345 706 

Acceptances 


2 624.888.067 

Holdings 


2 758 454 033 

Other short term liabilities 


584.061 937 

Other securities 


623.087 266 

Sundry liabilities 


1 001.604.819 

Commercial bills 


3.517 033 346 

Deposits 


14221 616912 

Liabilities of Customers for at < optnneas 


2 524.088 057 

Bankers 


19.199.199.506 

Other short term receivables .... 


1 022 473 600 

Minonty interests 


54 097.648 

Sundry debtors 


10.303.562.001 

Uncalled amounts on securities 


117 623.191 

Sundry assats 


994 929 120 


BF~ 

44 689.300.940 

Bankers 


11.837.816.850 


Cash National Bank add postal t heque balances 


500 221 704 




Coll money 


330 000 000 






BF 44 5B9 300 940 

* 




The Appendix to the Report deals with various aspects of finam my real estate assets m the United States of America and in Bolgtum Copies of the Appendix may be obtained from Compagnie 
Lambert avenue Marnix ?4 10S0 Biussels 
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THE BRITISH INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


The 82nd Annual General Meeting of The British Investment Trust 
Limited will be held on 14th June, 1971, at 46 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 

The following are extracts from the Report of the Directors for the 
year to 31st March, 1971: 


HIGHLIGHTS 

1971 1970 

Total Revenue . £3,410,000 £3,145,000 

Available for Ordinary Shareholders . £2,042,000 £1,858,000 

Earned on Ordinary Capital . 15.13% 13.76% 

Ordinary Dividend . 14|% 13|% 

Valuation of Investments .£91,707,000 £93,133,000 

Valuation of Properties . £5,355,000 £1,894,000 

Net Assets .£80,943,000 £80,253,000 

Net Asset Value per Ordinary Share . 146p 144^p 


REVENUE 

The Total Revenue for the year showed an increase of £265,000 over 
the previous year. Increased dividends from United Kingdom companies 
and continuing high interest rates on short term deposits during much of 
the year accounted for a large part of this improvement. There was also 
a substantial increase in revenue from properties mainly on account of 
purchases during the year. 

The amount available for Ordinary Shareholders rose by £184,000 and 
as shown above the Earnings were 15.13% compared with 13.76% last 
year. The Directors now propose to pay a final dividend of 8%, which 
with the interim dividend of 6|% paid in December 1970, makes a total 
of 14|% for the year. In order to reduce the disparity between interim 
and final dividends, the Directors intend to declare at the usual time in 
October 1971 an interim dividend of 7% for the year to 31st March, 1972. 

VALUATION 

The Valuation of Investments, excluding property, was afTected by the 
fall in the dollar premium from 28$% last year to 20% this year, which 
icpresentcd a reduction of £1,852,000. On the other hand, excluding the 
premium, and after allocating approximately £3,000,000 for the purchase 
of further properties as mentioned below, there was a small appreciation 
of £426,000 in the value of the investments. Thus there was an overall 
net depreciation during the year of £1,426,000. 

The Valuation of Properties showed an increase of £3,461,000 which 
was largely accounted for by the new purchases referred to above. The 
total valuation showed an appreciation over'eost of £936,000. 

The Net Asset Value of 146p per Ordinary Share includes lOfp in 
respect of the dollar premium compared with 14p the previous year. 

There were no net Capital Gains for the year. The total brought 
forward from last year is equivalent to 0.32325p per share and is being 
again carried forward to next year. 

THE PORTFOLIO 

The North American stock markets, which had been falling steadily 
since their peak in 1 ate 1968, experienced a final severe shakeout in April 
and May 1970. From then on there was a sustained recovery which by 
the end of our financial year had carried the market to a level well above 
that of 31st March, 1970. Our portfolio over the whole year had fully 
recovered from the market setback in the early part of the year and con¬ 
tinues to perform well. 

In the United Kingdom the stock market proved to be much more 
volatile and ended the year at a lower level than a year earlier. Our 
investments showed a rather better performance than the market. 

We have been increasing the average size of holding in the portfolio, 
and our efforts in 'this direction can be seen in the reduction in the 
number of holdings from 535 to 389 over the last two years. 


DOLLAR LOANS 

The larger part of the Dollar-Sterling “Back-to-Back’* Loan was 
invested by the end of the year and the investments are showing a 
substantial appreciation. 

The Euro-Dollar Loan had to bear a continuing high rate of interest 
during most of the year, though there was a welcome reduction in rates 
towards the end of the period. The fund has recovered well from the 
low levels of mid-1970, but still shows a moderate depreciation on the 
original sum borrowed. 

SUBSIDIARIES 

Castle Investments—The smaller U.K. companies which constitute 
the great majority of the investments have produced on average very 
satisfactory earnings and dividend increases during the year. The market 
performance of such smaller companies, however, has been rather dis¬ 
appointing and there has been some fall in the valuation though the 
investments still stand at a modest overall appreciation on cost. 

Monarch Properties—Three further substantial properties were 
purchased during the year, two consisting of offices in Watford and 
Kingston and the third offices and flats in Central London. In addition 
a small office and shop development in Berkhamsted is nearing com¬ 
pletion. The total cost of these properties amounted to £2,942,000, 
which has been advanced by the parent company. 

We continue to benefit from our valuable connection with Capital and 
Counties Property Company through Mr. J. W. V. Andrews. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Revenue: In the current year, though short term interest rates are 
unlikely to return to the high levels of last year, we feel optimistic about 
the continuing growth of our dividend income and as a result we expect 
that our total revenue will at least equal the level of last year. 

United Kingdom: We are encouraged by many of the proposals put 
forward by the Chancellor in his recent Budget, including the reduction 
in corporate and personal taxation, which should result in due course in 
the healthier economic climate which this country so urgently needs 
to achieve. It is, however, disappointing that the level of capital invest 
ment remains so low, and that there are few signs at present of a 
reduction in the high rate of inflation. 

North America: Though still at a relatively early stage, there are 
growing signs of economic recovery in the United States together with a 
return of confidence in the stock market. We expect a continuation of this 
trend into 1972, a Presidential election year, and we are confident that 
our portfolio will fully participate in the future growth of the economy. 

Japan and Far East: After several years of strong growth, corporate 
profits and stock prices in Japan suffered a setback in 1970. Although 
we have not increased our investment in that country during the year 
we remain reasonably confident about longer term prospects. Growth in 
Hong Kong, however, continues at a rapid rate. 

Australia: Our small stake has remained virtually unchanged during 
the year and has not been directly affected by the wild fluctuations of 
the mining market. 

DIRECTORS 

The Board suffered a severe loss through the sudden death in December 
1970 of Mr. D. F. Landale, who had been a Director for over 18 years. 
Apart from his wide knowledge and judgement in the investment field, 
he had a long family connection and extensive business experience in 
Hong Kong and the Far East. 

On 30th September, 1970 Mr. D. J. Robarts retired after being a 
member of the Board for 22 years. His long experience in banking, 
merchant banking and business, both in London and abroad, was of 
great value to the Board throughout this time. 

The Directors would like to record their personal appreciation of the 
valuable contribution that both made to the Company during their time 
as Directors. 


THE BRITISH INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 

46 Castle Street • Edinburgh EH2 3BR 
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Sir Hector McNeil’s report to Stockholders 

BABCOCK& 
WILCOX LIMITED 


Improved profit position 

Group’s international 
character 

The following are extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, 

Sir Hector McNeil, circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 2nd January, 1971. 

REVIEW OF FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The profit for the year before taxation amounted to £3,084,000. in 
striking this figure we decided, in accordance with procedure 
recommended by the Institute of Chartered Accountants for 
dealing with work in progress relating to long-term contracts, to 
change the accounting policy for the valuation of certain of the 
work in progress in our factories. The surplus arising from the 
disposal of the lease of our head office in Euston Road, London, 
after capital gains tax, is £5*370 million. Wc arc having to 
provide for the cost of accommodating the London Office staff 
more economically and some further re-organisation of the 
manufacturing facilities. A provision of £500,000 has also been 
made to meet the cost of anticipated further work in rectifying 
welds on boiler components. 

After appropriations and provisions, the balance of £4,005,000 
has been transferred to Reserves. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX (OPERATIONS) LTD. 

This Company at the present time is completing the substantial 
orders placed some years ago for Didcot and Drax power 
stations and the Wylfa nuclear station. New orders received 
during 1970 and the early part of this year include the boiler 
plant and other components for the Heysham nuclear station, 
which is a repeat of Hartlepool, as well as an order for the 
completion of the site construction work on boilers and other 
components at the Dungcness nuclear station. 

An engineering design contract has been satisfactorily completed 
for the Isle of Grain oil-burning station and it is hoped that wc 
will shortly receive an order to manufacture and supply five 
660 MW boiler units for this station, as well as receiving 
separately a substantial construction order for these units and 
other equipment. 

BABCOCK U.K. INVESTMENTS LTD. 

The character of these investments is now very much dominated 
by the products of Winget Ltd. and Blaw Knox Ltd. Despite 
difficult market conditions both Winget and Blaw Knox have 
been successful in increasing their sales and production; on the 
other hand, Muir-Hill Ltd. and Babcock-Moxcy Ltd., have been 
unprofitable in some of their activities, but steps have been taken 
to correct this position. 

BABCOCK INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS LTD. 

This Group of the Company's investments has had in general a 
successful year. 

Since the close of 1970, we have taken action in connection with 


some of our investments overseas. Wc decided to sell our 
minority holding in Babcock & Wilcox Canada Ltd. to The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company and are also negotiating with an 
organisation overseas for the disposal of our holding in Claudius 
Peters A.G. of Hamburg and the two Constantin Companies 
operating respectively in France and the U.K. 

At their Annual General Meeting in March 1971, Deutsche 
Babcock & Wilcox, Germany, confirmed the previously 
announced rights issue of 1 for 4 ordinary shares at a price of 
DM.250 per share. The market price at that time was DM.550 
per share. Your Board decided to take up the British Company's 
allotment of the new issue. 

GENERAL REVIEW 

In 1970 two-fifths of the Group's turnover represented supplies 
to electric power utilities: thus, the level of investment by this 
industry throughout the world is of prime importance to the 
well-being of the Company. 

In the United Kingdom the power station programme has been 
substantially deferred in recent years, reflecting the general 
capital investment climate in the United Kingdom. It is to be 
hoped that the recent Budget will encourage a reversal in this 
trend and lead to a renewed demand for steam-raising equipment 
for electrical power generation and for use directly in process 
applications and for heating requirements. While very little new 
plant has yet been ordered in the United Kingdom during 1971, 
Babcock & Wilcox Limited has received the appropriate part of 
the Heysham nuclear order and also anticipates receiving a large 
order for conventional boiler plant shortly. 

Elsewhere in the world the installation of power generation 
equipment is at a much greater rate and the Company's 
Subsidiaries and Associates are well placed to undertake this 
business. 

The international character of the Board in future should 
undoubtedly be beneficial to the Company in its world-wide 
activities. In this connection we are pleased to advise Stockholders 
that we have established with The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
the basis and terms of an agreement that will ensure the 
continuance of the relationship for technical interchange between 
the two companies until 1987. The present agreement expires 
early in 1972. 

We have a far-reaching programme of action to strengthen and 
improve the facilities of those of our companies which are doing 
well and we shall not hesitate to re-shape and reduce the 
activities of those companies whose outlook is doubtful As this 
programme is progressively implemented it will improve 
substantially the return on the assets employed within the Group. 
Your Directors consider that certain of the Articles of 
Association of your Company, which disqualify Stockholders 
resident outside the United Kingdom and Ireland from voting at 
General Meetings, are not appropriate for a Company engaged 
to the extent that we are in international business. It is felt that 
overseas investors in the Company should have full voting 
rights as Stockholders and the Board, therefore, recommends that 
you support the Special Resolution to this effect. 


The 72nd Annual General Meeting of Babcock & Wilcox 
Limited, will be held on 15th June, 1971 at Confederation of 
British Industry, 21 Tothlll Street, London SWl. 


A copy of the Chairman’s full statement and the Report and Accounts for 1970 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Haddon House, 2/4 Fitzroy Street, London, W1P 5AD. 


the economist may 29, 1971 
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PROPERTY 


Office & Industrial 
Property 

Investment & 
Development Consultants 

Project Managers 


PEPPER ANGLISS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 • 499 6066 
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A reconstruction by the Abbey National Building Society 

National House Moorgate 
EC2 24,600sqft 

A superb renovation of an established City office building 
with a banking hall 

Sole letting agents 

Matthews & Goodman 

Chartered Surveyors 

35 Bucklersbury EC4 01 -248 0033 
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Dodwell 
don’t have 
to say 
goodbye... 
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we are always 
on hand in world markets 
to watch over 
your interests 



ostablished 1858 


DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

for enquiries in International selling, buying and shipping, contact 

DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: IB FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON EC2M 7BE 
Telephone: 01-588 8040 Telex: London 888444 
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TO INDUSTRY 
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Oh! Europe 

Coming down from the mountain is proving predictably 
less fun for Mr Heath than climbing to the top was in 
Paris. And the onset of electoral unpopularity does not 
make his descent to the waiting party faithful any easier. 
Mr Heath is not going to say anyway what was decided 
between him and President Pompidou alone for 11 hours 
at the top last week. He refuses to say yet when and 
how the terms of British entry into the common market 
will be debated and voted upon in the Commons after 
agreement is reached in Luxemburg, it is hoped by 
June ‘23rd. But, unhappily, even the small chance of 
forcing an election over British entry into Europe has been 
enough, in the words of Le Monde, to make the will of 
certain “ Europeans ” like Mr Wilson look pretty weak. 
The split in the Labour party over Europe, the possible 
threat to Mr Wilson’s leadership, have been enough to 
bring Mr Callaghpn out of the anti-common market 
woodwork where he ..has reclined only apparently inert 
and uncommitted ever since the election (see page 17). 

It will be an unhappy view of British politics and of 
the British Labour party if a decision Britain has waited 
ten years for should now, France’s veto removed, be 
met by petty calculations like these. It will be harder 
after the meeting in Paris for Mr Wilson to switch his 
official support for British entry on the pretext that the 
terms won by Mr Geoffrey Rippon in Luxemburg next 
month have proved inadequate. This may not stop Mr 
Callaghan, at least, doing just that. But Mr Rippon’s 
terms look like being not only generally adequate but 
better than the Labour government, with a laige majority 
behind it at the time and certain of Tory support, was 
prepared to settle for when it reopened negotiations before 
the election last year. The burden of French cussedness 
which other members of the Labour party’s national 
executive hope to use as a pretext has also been largely 
removed. The choice is unequivocally Britain’s now. Mr 
Callaghan’s own professed reason for changing his mind, 
the imminence of monetary union among the Six before 
British entry is decided on, floats daily—in the wake of 
the D-mark—into thin air. 


I 
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But the entente between Mr Heath and M. Pompidou 
is plainly going to be tested right from the start. The 
Elysee, which often overrates the welcome it thinks it 
should get when it finally climbs down from an untenable 
position, is not going to like the noises it hears from 
London over the coming weeks. The French press is 
treating Mr Heath’s struggle in London—endearingly 
known to Frenchmen as a new “ Battle of Britain ”— 
as big news. M. Pompidou is thus being reminded daily 
of the very pressing negotiating demands which Mr Heath 
has told him will be made next month. A second worry 
is that the two men in their meeting in Paris did not 
get as far towards detailed agreement as at least one of 
them meant to. It was a convenient fiction all along that, 
as statesmen talking together without France’s partners 
in the room, Mr Heath and M. Pompidou would not 
regard themselves as competent to deal with entry terms 
and figures. In fact they dealt in a great many figures. 
The entire British negotiating team except its titular head, 
Mr Rippon, plus reinforcements from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, were ineffectively hidden in Paris hotel rooms 
last week. Most of them were up all Thursday night 
putting together for the following day Mr Heath’s 
negotiating arguments on community finance, New 
Zealand and fish. 

But on the decisive subject of New Zealand, Mr Heath 
and M. Pompidou did not set hard and fast margins, 
between which eventual agreement in Brussels might be 
reached, because they quite simply ran out of time. There 
were two reasons for this. The first, rather alarming, 
one was that M. Pompidou came up with suggestions 
to help him off his own political hook over New Zealand, 
and the time spent on these left little time to reach an 
actual deal. The second, wholly encouraging, reason for 
most of the extra hours which the two men spent 
together was that the time from lunch on Thursday and 
into the second, final day of their meetings was spent on 
Mr Heath’s long, detailed and apparently successful 
explanations on sterling. 

That sterling should have finally been dealt with in 
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Paris—as it ought to have been much earlier—is the only 
tangible result which Mr Rippon will take with him to 
the penultimate haggling session in Luxemburg on 
June 7th. Broadly speaking M. Pompidou has accepted 
the British argument that disposal of the official sterling 
balances should be a multilateral matter settled far out¬ 
side the seven-country forum of the entry talks. Mr Heath 
was able to convince him through a barrage of technical 
questioning that Britain genuinely does regard the 
balances as a wartime hangover and a liability to be 
got rid of, not as a British national asset. 

The much greater intangible result out of Paris is the 
respect and the overriding agreement to agree which 
apparently envelop both men. M. Pompidou now looks 
“ condemned to succeed.” Relations are so open—if not 
specifically affectionate—that if a negotiating impasse 
is reached over New Zealand the two men are likely to 
be in direct touch with each other to sort it out, as they 
virtually were during the recent confrontation over 
Commonwealth sugar. The manner of sorting things out 
in the post-summit era is to be compared, British officials 
say, to the way Britain and America easily dealt with 
disagreements in the past, and no longer with the acrid 
Anglo-French dealings which characterised the 1960s. 

How nearly British and French officials, trained to bash 
each other, will follow these instructions remains to be 
seen. None of Mr Heath’s or M. Pompidou’s many 
advisers was allowed into the Elys£e last week. Each 
man negotiated with a handful of his personal cabinet 
officials in the anteroom outside. These in turn have not 
been fully briefed by the prime minister and the presi¬ 
dent, and have not in their turn briefed the negotiating 
teams. The British and French negotiating teams will 
now receive fresh instructions on New Zealand and on 
community finance and will be allowed within limits to 
argue it out in Luxemburg. Mr Heath is known to have 
told M. Pompidou that Britain will need an undertaking 
from the Six to change their common fishing policy as 
a new element in the package to emeige from 
Luxemburg in June. 

The remaining danger in all this is apparent. A certain 
amount of theatre will be injected into the haggling 
in Luxemburg. Because no hard and fast agreement was 
reached in Paris on New Zealand it is possible that 
France’s final concessions, generous in- its own eyes, 
will be far below what Mr Rippon or, more to the point 
in the current mood of British public opinion, New 
Zealand’s Mr John Marshall think they can accept. It 
was apparent in Paris that France has accepted the all- 
important principle that New Zealand's guaranteed access 
to Britain’s butter market should not be phased irrevoc¬ 
ably down to zero. Instead France will probably allow an 
“open book” arrangement'; it would be agreed that, 
after a number of years during which New Zealand’s 
guaranteed sales would be reduced, the matter would 
be discussed again. 

This is in itself a major concession by President 
Pompidou on the position b&^pftminded on Panorama 
only a few days before Mr Heath went to Paris. The 
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questions now are how harshly New Zealand’s butter 
access will be reduced during these years, what technical 
ways can be found both to alleviate this and, perhaps, 
to compensate New Zealand for lost export earnings. 
Many figures have been discussed (see page 46). Mr 
Marshall himself has more than Once been quoted as 
saying that the Dutch proposal of a run down to 62 per 
cent of New Zealand’s present butter and cheese exports 
to Britain would be a basis for negotiation ; but each 
time he has had his knuckles rapped by Sir Keith 
Holyoake from Wellington, where their government has 
a majority of four. Both men, however, are aware of the 
advantages of playing things as coolly as possible with 
British opinion. 

“ We have no thought at all,” Sir Keith recently, said 
in London, “ of appealing over the heads of the Govern¬ 
ment” to the British public. What is more important 
is that before or immediately after the Luxemburg agree¬ 
ment on June 23rd, New Zealand Should' endorse the 
terms which it gets. The consequences of a New Zealand 
go-slow if Britain entered the market despite it would 
be bad for New Zealand. At the same time—and 
M. Pompidou knows it—terms now have to come from 
Luxemburg that New Zealand, and the MPs who oppose 
entry on its behalf, can accept. Otherwise Britain will 
not get in. 


For the first time in the negotiations the prize of British 
entry is as politically attractive for M. Pompidou as for 
Mr Heath. To his very apparent surprise he found in 
Mr Heath a more ardent European than he, who never¬ 
theless backs entirely the president’s view that Europe’s 
future is not with supranational agencies like the Brussels 
commission but with the national governments who 
actually make up Europe. He found a British prime 
minister more detached than any of his postwar predeces¬ 
sors from monetary links with the United States, and 
sharing M. Pompidou’s strict but limited aims for 
monetary union in Europe. 

It is important that President Pompidou can also 
look forward, as a result of his talks with Mr Heath, to 
trilateral talks after British entry and during his presi¬ 
dency in France between Britain, France and the United 
States over arrangements for Europe’s role in the next 
generation of nuclear weapons. At that point the 
McMahon Act itself, so much disliked by gaullists, would 
be in the melting pot. Defence and nuclear matters took 
very little of Mr Heath’s and M. Pompidou’s time, 
because the suggestion that such talks might take place 
was enough. To have a Britain which thinks like that, 
and which is a large food importer, next to a France 
with too much food and whose political authority inside 
the community is bound to decline, is worth a few 
blemishes on the dogma of the common farm policy 
and a few percentage points on Britain’s financial contri¬ 
bution to Brussels. Mr Heath’s job in Paris was to tell 
M. Pompidou just how much he needed in order to carry 
Parliament; judging by how ready the French now 
seem to be to accept fairly rough British tactics in 
Luxemburg next month, he did it well. 
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The show must go on 

Mr Wilson is trying to delay a common market decision for party 
purposes. The Tories should not fall into that particular trap 


The pro-marketeers in Parliament have had something 
to cheer about at last. After several weeks in which all 
the running has been made by the opponents of entry 
into the European Economic Community Mr Heath put 
up a masterly performance on Monday which delighted 
the pro-EEC forces behind him, and gave satisfaction 
to their allies on the Opposition benches. And on Tuesday 
he was just as impressive: cool, resolute and, just as 
important in view of his need to carry Opposition votes, 
studiously non-provocative. But as these exchanges 
demonstrated, he now faces the first crucial tactical 
decision in the battle to get Britain into Europe : whether, 
assuming a satisfactory agreement with the Six at 
Luxemburg on June 23rd, he goes for the quick kill, 
and a clear verdict from the Commons supporting 
British entry on the terms negotiated by Mr Rippon, 
or whether he decides to allow Parliament to suspend 
judgment until either a special session or the autumn. 
He does not appear to have decided yet. 

At first sight the case for delay has a good deal to be 
said for it. A decision to “ bounce ” Britain in, 
Mr Wilson’s phrase taken up by Mr Healey (who 
encouragingly chose this week to make, in the Daily 
Mirror , by far his most unequivocal declaration in favour 
of entry), would be regarded as a gift by the anti¬ 
marketeers in the Labour party. First, because this would 
inevitably lead to the calling of a special Labour party 
conference in late July, which would register a five to 
one majority against the common market. Second, 
because the first parliamentary engagement on Europe 
would take place on ground of Mr Wilson’s choosing— 
the allegedly undemocratic rush to get Britain into the 
EEC before MPs had been given a reasonable chance to 
consult their constituents. The fact that this argument 
is almost wholly absurd docs not reduce its appeal— 
indeed it was echoed even by Sir Harry Legge-Bourke, 
chairman of the Tory 1922 committee. 

Discussions between MPs and the tiny, and often 
ageing, unrepresentative oligarchies that arc their party 
constituency executives arc not by any stretch of the 
imagination a serious essay in public participation in the 
democratic process. But of course that is not what the 
anti-marketeers are interested in. They favour delay 
because they believe that the interval between July and 
November can be used by the anti-market pressure 
groups in the constituencies to lean on the weaker sisters 
on both sides of the Commons, in an attempt to secure 
pledges that the MPs concerned would only vote for 
British entry if further safeguards were secured. The 
Government’s problem of getting the consequential 
legislation through the Commons next year is going to 
be hard enough without the Government whips discover¬ 
ing in the autumn that some of the sillier members of their 


flock have made promises in their constituencies that 
cannot possibly be redeemed. 

Mr Heath’s problem is that Mr Wilson would use 
a decision to obtain a parliamentary vote in favour of 
Europe before the recess as a splendid opportunity not 
only to unite his own party but also to threaten the 
Government’s majority in the lobbies. For, as Mr Lever 
demonstrated on Monday, the pro-marketeers in the 
Labour party do not intend to face the charge that they 
are acquiescing in a Tory plan to rush the vote in 
the House. If Mr Heath decides to go ahead, Mr Wilson’s 
tactics are fairly predictable. He would use an Opposition 
supply day to table a motion phrased in calculatedly non¬ 
violent terms “ regrettingthe Government decision to 
proceed to an early vote. Mr Neil Marten and Sir Derek 
Walker-Smith and their followers might then announce 
that, although they would not endanger the Government’s 
life by supporting the Opposition motion, they were 
so outraged by the Government’s decision that they 
would abstain. In these circumstances the Government 
might scrape through with an embarrassingly small 
majority, and loud would be the jubilation of the anti¬ 
marketeers. They would cheerfully prophesy that after 
such a severe reverse so early in the game it was even 
more likely that the Government could be defeated at 
some stage during the passage of the consequential 
legislation. The Government’s managers were anxious all 
week that a serious setback at Bromsgrove and the other 
two by-elections would increase the faint-hearts’ appeals 
for delay. But election disappointments, and even 
Labour’s 12 \ per cent lead in the Gallup poll in the 
Daily Telegraph , can work both ways. They ought to 
prove even more successful than the Government whips 
in calming the rebels down. There may be some 
Conservatives who would prefer Mr Wilson as prime 
minister again to the common market, but not many. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that Mr Wilson is capable 
of using such tactics on an issue of such outstanding 
national importance ; all the more so as he does actually 
want Britain inside Europe, and he recognises that if 
the present negotiations fail there will be no early 
prospect of them being reopened. Yet it is difficult to 
withhold sympathy from him entirely. He has a 
perfectly understandable desire to avoid his party being 
disastrously split on the issue, and, after all the miseries 
of the past, for a new and highly damaging chasm to 
open up between the parliamentary leadership and the 
trade unions and the party conference. But his most 
immediate problem arises from Mr James Callaghan. 
Mr Callaghan has the appearance of a late middle-aged 
man in a hurry. Next March he is 60, so he will be 
drawing the old age pension fairly early in the next 
Parliament. If he thinks he has a chance to replace 
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Mr Wilson he knows he has desperately little time 
left. He believes that Mr Wilson is a political liability, 
a view which gets remarkably little support from the 
opinion polls, so he may also believe that the sooner 
he replaces him as leader, the more assured will be 
Labour’s return to power at the next election. 

Mr Callaghan has many considerable political talents, 
yet he has two rather considerable defects: his record 
as Chancellor and a reputation for ruthless political 
opportunism unequalled by any other British politician, 
a quality particularly admired by Mr Richard Crossman. 
It was probably inevitable that Mr Callaghan would 
use the common market issue in an attempt to outflank 
Mr Wilson ; and just as inevitable that Mr Wilson would 
not allow him to do so. So every time Mr Callaghan 
moves a little, so does Mr Wilson. In his speech at 
Southampton on Tuesday Mr Callaghan took up the 
theme of the Government’s “ rush tactics ” with 
enthusiasm, adding for good measure that one of the 
things that alarms him most is the threat to the language 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton. It would be funny 
if it were not for the fact that Mr Callagan calculates 
that there are votes in it. 


Certainly Mr Callaghan, by roughing up Mr Heath 
over the timing of the crucial debate in the Commons, 
demonstrates how the anti-marketeers intend to exploit 
the issue. But the argument for going ahead for an 
early vote, particularly if Mr Rippon secures acceptable 
terms for New Zealand at Luxemburg and Mr Barber 
and the Treasury persuade themselves to do a bit more 
for the British economy, is very considerable. Although 
Labour would have its anti-market spasm at its special 
conference in July, this is now inevitable whenever it 
takes place. And delay could lead to a most dangerous 
flagging of enthusiasm for entry. At the moment the 
Government has the psychological advantage of having 
built up a powerful head of steam behind the drive to 
get Britain into Europe. If the Government allows this 
to be dissipated, by holding only a “ take note ” debate 
on the white paper which will be published at the end 
of the negotiations, it may find it exceedingly difficult 
to re-establish this advantage. So the best advice to 
Mr Heath is this : if you get terms for New Zealand 
at Luxemburg which you can safely recommend to your 
party, ask Parliament for its mandate in July. And let 
battle commence. 



Living with Jack 

Both parts of Ireland are very much Britain's business, and with Mr Lynch 
in Dublin as well as Mr Faulkner in Belfast there is still a real hope that 
things can improve. What would help ? 


There is one man whom the Irish and the British can be 
grateful for whenever Belfast bombings and machine- 
gunnings come up on their television screens, and that 
is Mr Jack Lynch, the prime minister of the republic. 
Mr Lynch is a resourceful politician with a well-developed 
sense of what most Irishmen will, and will not, do for 
a united Ireland. He has kept his head pretty well through 
the past two years when men with a better-developed 
sense of destiny would have embarked on a policy of 
bloody blunders. Mr Lynch condemned the terrorist 
attacks in Belfast this week, and rather more loudly 
than the Roman Catholic church sometimes feels able 
to do. He criticised the behaviour of some British troops 
last week, but got no more of a retort from Northern 
Ireland’s premier, Mr Brian Faulkner, than that his words 
were uncharacteristic. It was almost as if Mr Lynch was 
very nearly right. 

There is no doubt that the British Government pays 
much more attention to Mr Lynch and his government 
today than it did at the outset of Northern Ireland’s 
troubles. After all, any British government would be wise 
to. Mi Lynch must be presumed to have a more reliable 
intelligence service in the north than Mr Maudling has. 
Mr Lynch natmally wants a united Ireland but, even 
more, he does not want the six counties to be turned 
into a Shambles to achieve it. He has not been able to 
take as strong action against IRA training camps on 
his side of the border as British ministers would like 
him to. But he has not allowed the IRA to get out of 
hand. He ck&ftot pretend to treat Mr Faulkner at 


Stormont as if he were a friendly, equal prime minister: 
the time when Captain O’Neill could lunch with the 
government of the republic in Dublin is gone. But the 
Stormont government exists ; it may even have uses for 
Mr Lynch that direct rule of Northern Ireland from 
Westminster would not allow him. 

Northern Ireland’s present troubles may, or may not, 
be the beginning of a new phase in the continuing 
tactical battle between the British army and the IRA ; 
they may mean no more than that the IRA and its 
helpers are better trained than they were in handling 
guns and explosives. The immediate task before the 
British troops, few of whom are enamoured either of 
Belfast or of their job there, is examined on page 25. 
There is little point in hoping Mr Lynch can do more to 
help them keep order than he has. But the long-term 
task before Mr Faulkner’s government is described in 
a special section after page 54. There are some ideas which 
our special correspondents set out there which cannot 
succeed in improving the wellbeing, and the physical 
safety, of Irishmen on both sides of the border unless 
in the months and years ahead Mr Lynch and Mr 
Faulkner, however much they keep at arm’s length from 
each other, are prepared to do an increasing number 
of sensible things in tacit partnership. 

If both parts of Ireland enter the common market 
together, as now looks most likely, the argument for a 
joint approach to economic problems will be even more 
powerful than it is today. It is true that they have 
appreciably different economies, and that while a number 
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of Belfast’s industries are worried, the small farmers who 
are camped across the republic hope for great things 
from the’ common agricultural policy. But the problems 
in the west are very similar, and the difficulties 
that are common to the countries on the periphery of 
the EEC unite the two in other ways. It is true, too, that 
Northern Ireland’s politicians, from Miss Devlin to Mr 
Paisley, have great reservations about going in, while the 
two major parties in the south are pro-market. 
But both governments and both civil services know that 
there arc real advantages in working together. That is 
why the first moves have happened. 

But is it possible to go further ? A step which would be 
of positive economic benefit and need not give political 
offence to too many, would lx: to set up a common all- 
Ireland economic development organisation, independent 
of both governments but reporting to each, run something 
along the lines of Britain’s National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council. This would provide a common forum, 
a joint permanent research staff, a place for ministers 
and others to meet without political commitment, and 
an opportunity to develop industrial little neddies on an 
all-Ireland basis. The organisation’s initial achievements 
and influence might be minor ; it might have to go to 
ground sometimes when the big political guns fired 
overhead. But any institution which encourages govern¬ 
ments, firms, unions and ordinary people in both parts of 
Ireland to identify interests which they plainly need and 
want to develop together would be worth having. 

There are other steps which have to be made indepen¬ 
dently. This is not an easy time for this to be said in the 
north, but Mr Faulkner must try to go farther himself 
in bringing representatives of the Catholic community 
into his administration, and particularly on to public 
bodies which are expressly meant to bring the communities 
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closer together. He has appointed Catholics all right, 
but not all of them might be said to be representative. 
It is certainly difficult to do much when particular 
Catholic leaders refuse to recognise the Stormont system 
or do anything to sustain it, even when it might mean 
improving the lot of many Catholic families. But 
experiments ought to be possible in enabling Catholic 
communities to select their own representatives, if they 
want to have them. 

Mr Lynch himself has changes to put through. It is 
not very worthy of northern Presbyterians to complain 
about the republic’s refusal to allow divorce, or even 
about the banning of contraceptives, which the Women’s 
Lib train from Belfast skilfully dramatised last Saturday. 
But these are matters which do concern many people, 
and which arc barriers to the two Irelands now settling 
down equably with each other. This is not an easy one 
for Mr Lynch, not before his next general election, and 
the inadequacies of the first unofficial attempt to get 
things changed mean that it will not cam too much 
political respect. Mr Lynch represents pre-eminently 
middle opinion. 

These arc issues for Irishmen. There is also a 
responsibility for Britain. It is, quite simply, to be more 
patient with Ireland, not to believe resignedly that there 
is no solution, not to talk impatiently of pulling British 
troops out of Ulster and let the Irish get on with it, and 
certainly not to suppose that Ireland is just an unimportant 
place which is always giving trouble. The republic by 
itself happens to be the third biggest customer in the 
world of British goods, after the United States and 
Germany, ft happens, too, to have a sensible man in 
charge of it today, as big a realist as the man in charge 
at Stormont. They can both do a lot to help themselves. 
But Ireland is, inescapably, our business too. 



Sir Keith's instalment plan 

The Government's social service ministers have had their quick 
successes. They've now got to disentangle them 


The Tory party published its bid for a return to office 
a year ago this week. Only a couple of paragraphs in 
the 30-page manifesto were concerned with the common 
market. “A Better Tomorrow” was to be created by 
social, not foreign policy. The Tories’ pre-election cam¬ 
paign and post-election euphoria were charged with a 
determination to stick to their promises. It was with more 
than ordinary pride that the Secretary of State for Social 
Services, Sir Keith Joseph, based a Tory political broad¬ 
cast the other day on the theme that the first instalment 
of the Tories’ social programme had already been 
delivered. 

It will be December before the new attendance allow¬ 
ance for the disabled is forthcoming. But the family 
income supplement comes into effect at the beginning of 
August;. the remaining over-8os who hitherto had no 
pension will be getting one from September, when the 


allowance for the chronic sick starts, too. Two promised 
spending programmes, for replacing old primary schools 
and for improving the lot of the elderly, mentally ill and 
mentally handicapped, have been announced. Some of 
the Tories’ pre-election promises—for example, the with¬ 
drawal of the Labour government’s circular on compre¬ 
hensive school reorganisation—were all too easy to carry 
out. Others have faded with the passage of time. Like all 
manifestos, much in the Tories’ sounded old hat as soon 
as the distortions of pre-election political tension had been 
ironed out. The issue of law and order, which sprang out 
of the Selsdon Park conference, has subsided, at least 
temporarily. A bill on compensation for crime has been 
working its largely unremarked way through Parliament. 
Two other issues—privacy and the Official Secrets Act— 
have become fodder for yet more departmental commit¬ 
tees of the Home Office. Environmental pollution is just a 
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constant, not very bothersome, sore in the side of the 
Government. Other commitments—the Government’s 
national pensions plan for one, and an expansion 
in nursery schools for another—have still to be fulfilled. 
But a surprising number of the detailed promises made 
in the Tory manifesto have already been kept. 

The Tories’ fidelity to their promises, as the outer 
defence of their party’s credibility, is a reaction against 
what they see as the political errors of their predecessors 
in office. The Labour Opposition, whose own plans for 
social security took far too long to appear and whose 
grand design for the abolition of family poverty 
never materialised, is critically on marshy ground. 
But it is not, after all, very much commendation for a 
social policy to say that it matches up to pre-election 
theories. Governments, and not only oppositions, are 
supposed to have new ideas. The Tory Government’s 
critics might soon be unkind enough to suggest that a 
passion for consistency, for conformity with its little blue 
booklet, conceals a policy vacuum. 

This is not to denigrate the Tories’ energy in pursuing 
their objectives so far. But it is fair to say that most of the 
achievements so far arc welcome, but hardly novel ideas. 
The Tories can indeed take some credit for helping the 
very old, the sick, the disabled, and for struggling with 
the vexed question of how to shift the emphasis in 
housing finance from sectors to individuals. They can 
even take some credit—if, which is arguable, credit is due 
—for picking up Labour’s failure to cope with poor 
primary schools and shifting the emphasis in the building 
programme away from secondary schools. Equally, they 
must take the blame for high prescription charges, less 
school milk, the curtailment of welfare milk and high 
charges for school meals, even though it was the last 
government that reintroduced prescription charges, 
abolished free milk in secondary schools and free school 
meals for the younger siblings of large families. That, 
perhaps, is more than enough for one year: but not 
enough for five. 

“ A Better Tomorrow ” was supposed to provide a 
programme for a Parliament. But the Tories were chary 
of the large plans of the Labour party’s manifestos before 
the 1964 and 1966 elections. The Tory blueprint is by 
no means a very forward-looking document ; its compo¬ 
sers flew no kites. This means that we are in the dark 
about, for example, what Mrs Thatcher plans to do to 
cater for the expansion in demand for higher education. 
What this also means is that the Tories’ manifesto gives 
them no foretaste of the sort of thinking they are now 

I do about selectivity. 

ve not allowed this philsophy to direct 
. The question of student loans was left 
n the manifesto ; the students have duly 
cted grant increase without mention of 
has shown no sign in office of wishing 
le liquidation of the health service. But 
much as before, the dose that is being 
indoubtedly bigger and stronger ; and 
sets. 


The micro-effects have received plenty of attention. 
The criticism that higher school meal charges mean 
underfed children is being tested, in a hit and miss 
fashion, by a school meals survey. Prescription charges 
linked to cost could bring their own dangers—that the 
benefits of new, expensive drugs may be denied to some 
patients. The abolition of free school milk for older 
primary schoolchildren has provoked a few Labour coun¬ 
cils into toying with the idea of providing it on the rates. 
One could wish that local education authorities showed 
the same, apolitical concern about the shortage of books 
and equipment in primary schools. But it hardly fits 
in with the Tory objective of freeing local authorities from 
more restraints that they should legally be prevented 
from providing milk instead if they want to. 

There are two equally important dangers inherent in 
the Tories’ scheme for selective benefits as a whole. The 
Tory Government’s greatest achievement in the welfare 
field so far is the admirably rapid introduction of the 
family income supplement (fis). It is a simple idea, 
and acts as a passport to most other benefits. It thus 
removes some confusion. But not all. 

The first apparent difficulty is that the limits of eligi¬ 
bility for so many of the benefits are different. Worse 
still, some depend on gross income (for example, fis), 
some on net income after various deductions such as 
rent and rates (for example, free school meals). This week, 
Sir Keith released figures showing how the social security 
department’s publicity campaign had resulted in a rapid 
increase in applicants for various benefits ; since it 
coincided with a sharp increase in prescription charges 
and those for school meals, it would have been a poor 
show if it did not. But the campaign itself has produced 
a backlash of protest about misleading information and 
disappointed applicants. The department is aiming at a 
take-up rate of 85 per cent for fis ; for other benefits 
it is likely to be lower—even much lower. 

The other danger is precisely the inverse of this one. 
The alternative to confusion is that, at a certain level of 
income, any further rise is more than compensated for 
by a loss in benefits. The income supplement is fixed at 
half the amount by which a family’s gross income falls 
short of certain limits. For a one-child family this is £18 ; 
for a four-child family £24. By itself, fis therefore 
only creates a “ marginal tax rate ” for poor families of 
50 per cent ; but the addition of other benefits will raise 
this to 100 per cent, or even higher, for certain families 
—presuming, of course, that they claim all or most of 
their benefits. 

The Government’s policy leaves it with two serious 
problems on its hands. The first is how to render compre¬ 
hensible order out of what will appear to many claimants 
an unfairly chaotic system, without creating punitive tax 
rates at certain low levels of income. The second is how to 
stagger limits for various benefits so as to avoid such 
tax rates, without spreading them illogically, or over 
too wide a range of income groups. The Government 
has had its quick successes, and they are not to be 
despised. It is also chaiging for them—and the 
combination is going to provide it with quite sufficient 
conundrums for the next four years. 
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$3,500,000,000 worth of BAC products 
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BAC One-Eleven. Lightning, BAC 167 Strikemoster and Thunderbird are among the aircraft and missile systems which have made BAC a world force 


in aerospace 


are in service. 
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The Concorde supersonic airliner, designed and built by BAC in collaboration with Aerospatiale of France, will revolutionise the world’s long-distance air travel 


we will double it. 
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Your nickel mine 
turns out to have feet of day 
and then what ? 


You bought when they were off the bottom; 
they’ll probably recover; but you want some 
money now. 

That’s why, if you’re wise, you will have 
invested at least part of your portfolio in 
the Leicester Permanent. 

Where it’s safe as houses; earns 5 % interest 
- with income tax paid by the Society; and is 
readily available when you need it - no matter 
what the world’s coming to. 

ft Leioesler Permanent 



Leicester Permanent Building Society • Hefld Office: Oadby; Leicester LE2 4PF 
London Office: 49 Park Lane, W.l. - City Office: 66 Gresham Street, E.G 2 
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How not to face facts 

President Yahya needs to acknowledge realities, Mrs Gandhi 
needs to maintain her cool, and the rest of us should be 
more helpful 



It is a standard practice of governments, especially those 
which are lighting wars, to put out self-justifying 
propaganda. This propaganda may fail to convince, 
which is troublesome. Or it may convince so well that 
the propagandists themselves are taken in, which is 
positively dangerous. The government of Pakistan has 
clearly dug itself a credibility gap. The question now is 
whether it has also buried its head in the sand. 

President Yahya Khan’s press conference on Monday 
—his first public appearance since he ordered his army 
to take over East Pakistan two months ago—did not 
resolve the issue cither way. The president showed some 
statesmanship when he refused to rise to Mrs Gandhi’s 
hints earlier in the day that the Indians might be forced 
to intervene militarily in East Bengal. He showed some 
realism when he admitted that the state of Pakistan’s 
economy “ is so bad that I cannot tell you.” And he 
showed some flexibility when he modified the total ban 
on the Awami League and agreed to accept back a 
number of refugees. But he went on to load his offers 
with conditions and to repeat some of his spokesmen’s 
familiar nonsense. 

It is logically consistent, if nothing else, that a govern¬ 
ment which has not acknowledged that it is fighting a 
civil war should not recognise refugees from that war. 
Accordingly Pakistan radio refers to “ an imaginary 
influx ” and labels the refugees “ Hindu fifth columnists ” 
and “ Indian infiltrators.” Not until last week did the 
government finally concede that the fleeing millions 
might include any innocent victims at all. President 
Yahya seemed to be opening the way to a solution last 
Friday when he declared that “bona fide Pakistani 
citizens who left their homes due to disturbed condi¬ 
tions” would be welcomed back to East Pakistan. But 
who are bona fide citizens ? On Sunday Pakistan radio 
insisted that these are only a tiny fraction of the refugees, 
while the vast majority are “miscreants” and Indians. 
And on Monday the president himself vowed not to 
“open the floodgates for Indian destitutes.” 

The most charitable explanation for this kind of lan¬ 
guage is that the Pakistanis have got themselves hooked 
on a fable of Indian iniquity which they cannot 
abandon without intolerable loss of face. But they also 
appear to be using this propaganda line to justify a 
policy Which will prevent significant numbers of East 
Bengalis from ever returning home. One group of 
refugees that is likely to be excluded altogether under 
this selective approach are the east Bengali Hindus. 
The migration of Hindus is a classic case of how propa¬ 
ganda can become self-fulfilling. Just after the March 
action, West Pakistani newspapers began' accusing the 
Hindus in' East Bengal of having illicit links with the 
Indians. The army then made the Hindus a special 


target for revenge, forcing them to flee to India in dis¬ 
proportionate numbers. This is now taken as proof that 
the Hindus were Indian saboteurs all along. 

The prospect that great numbers of refugees will 
become permanent residents of India—either by their 
own choice or as a result of Pakistani exclusion—is the 
most terrifying aspect of the current crisis for the Indian 
government. When Mrs Gandhi verges on the intem¬ 
perate these days it is no longer to denounce Pakistani 
genocide but to threaten “measures” to ensure the 
eventual repatriation of all the refugees. On Monday 
Mrs Gandhi appealed to the rest of the world and 
particularly to the great powers to make such measures 
unnecessary by putting pressure on Pakistan. 

In fact the Indians have good cause for decrying 
“ the unconscionably long time which the world is taking 
to react to this stark tragedy.” Two months and three 
and a half million refugees after the killing began in 
East Pakistan, foreign governments have uttered scarcely 
a cautionary word to the Pakistanis and have contri¬ 
buted nothing very impressive to the maintenance of 
the 335 refugee camps in India. The Indians 
estimate that just keeping the current total of refugees 
alive for six months (disregarding the 60,000 more who 
are streaming in every day) may cost over £100 million. 

Clearly the Indians cannot be expected to bear this 
financial burden on top of the all but intolerable political 
strains which the refugee influx has imposed. Tensions 
are rising every day—in parliament, in the border states 
and along the frontier where Indian and Pakistani troops 
had several shoot-outs this week. Foreign relief funds 
—in huge quantities—would relieve certain pressures. 
But the danger of conflict will continue to mount so 
long as the refugees keep streaming over the border. 
And the only government that can break this vicious 
cycle is Pakistan’s. 

President Yahya raised a glimmer of hope for such 
a breakthrough on Monday when he promised to pro¬ 
duce a plan for a return to civilian government within 
two to three weeks. But his more important promise 
that day was to relax the blanket ban on political activity 
by members of the Awami League. Like his offer to 
the refugees, the value of this selective amnesty will 
depend on how widely he defines the “ genuinely 
misled” as opposed to those who must be punished for 
their crimes. Sheikh Mujib, the imprisoned Awami 
leader, clearly belongs to the second category, for the 
president repeated the story about a Mujib secessionist 
plot. But unless the president actively welcomes back 
Mujib’s lieutenants—including at least some of those 
who sought refuge in India—he will find that no plan 
for civilian rule in the east—or indeed at the centre— 
can get off the ground. 
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It can happen anywhere 

You can't give in to kidnappers, but sometimes they carry 
out their threats 


An honorary consul makes easy game, but not exactly 
big game. Mr Stanley Sylvester was the honorary British 
consul in Rosario in Argentina, and on Sunday morning 
he became the latest victim of the vogue for political 
kidnapping when he was pounced on by a group of 
young men who belong to something that calls itself 
the People’s Revolutionary Army (ERP). Perhaps they 
decided that it would have been too dangerous to try 
to nab an ambassador, or even a third secretary. The 
logic is as crude and as amoral as that of a man who 
breaks into a grocery store: take what you find in the 
till. What happened to Mr Sylvester will mean sleep¬ 
less nights for a lot of men in similar jobs—with a finger 
in local business, two passports, and an emotional link 
with the countries they come from strong enough to 
make them take on the unrewarding functions of a 
part-time consul in places like Kuching or Manaus. 

At about the time Mr Sylvester was kidnapped on 
his way to the local delicatessen, the Israeli consul- 
general in Istanbul was found with three bullets in 
his head. That was a reminder that the stakes are 
enormous in the game of bluff that urban guerrillas are 
playing against governments. The circumstances, on the 
face of it, were rather different. The Argentine terrorists 
argued that, because Mr Sylvester worked for a foreign 
meat company, he was an agent of “ imperialist exploi¬ 
tation.” Mr Ephraim Elrom’s killers were members of 
the Turkish People’s Liberation Army, and see themselves 
as front-line fighters in the war against Israel. But the 
techniques are the same and the object identi¬ 
cal : to force the government to make political concessions. 

The Turkish government has already been criticised 
for making it plain from the start that it would not do 
a deal with Mr Elrom’s kidnappers. Its immediate 
response to the kidnapping was to bring in a retroactive 
law that makes political kidnapping a capital offence, 
and to launch a ft/ocious manhunt that has already 
netted more than 1,000 “suspects”—including writers 
and university professors. If the net was cast wide, the 
mesh was fine enough to scoop up, on Tuesday, a student 
guerrilla called Nahit Tore who is reputed to be one 
of the ringleaders. These measures may have # panicked 
the kidnappers into killing their hostage, both to prove 
they meant business and to get rid of the evidence. 

The question remains: could Mr Elrom’s life have 
been spared if the government had shown more flexi¬ 
bility ? The kidnappers might have been offered safe 
conduct out of Turkey. But the Brazilians’ experience has 
shown just how dangerous it is for governments to give 
in to kidnappers. It cost them 15 political prisoners to 
free an American ambassador, but later the price was 
70 for a Swiss ambassador—rampant inflation by anyone’s 
standards, and an obvious sign that for kidnappers, as 
for other people, the appetite grows with the eating. 


When the Paraguayan consul was kidnapped in Buenos 
Aires early last year, the government of General Ongania 
stood its ground and the kidnappers freed their hostage 
after a few days. They have since claimed that they were 
only concerned with winning publicity anyway. But what 
saved Sr Waldemar Sanchez may not save Mr Sylvester. 

Some people would argue that there are occasions 
when governments have to give in, and clearly, for 
humanitarian reasons alone, it is impossible to lay down 
a general rule. But there arc two arguments in particular 
that have to be considered. The first was expressed by 
the British ambassador’s wife who wrote anonymously 
for obvious reasons to The Spectator this month and 
asked: “ Where does my and the world’s compassion lie 
if we are ever accredited to a country where justice is 
a caricature twisted to serve the lusts of the ruling 
power ? ” 

It is true that one has to judge the guerrilla move¬ 
ments in Canada and Guatemala by their very different 
contexts. But political kidnapping is not peculiar to 
repressive police states. If that were the case, it would be 
one of the perils of daily life in Russia or Portugal, but 
not in Canada or Uruguay. And when guerrillas make 
diplomats their targets, they are not simply attacking 
their own governments, but the whole legal and moral 
code on which formal relations between states depend. The 
claim to a right to rebel under extreme social and political 
conditions does not justify the assault on the accepted 
standards of international relations. 

Secondly, it is sometimes argued that some countries 
are so patently unable to guarantee the security of diplo¬ 
mats that their governments must be prepared to pay the 
price when an envoy is abducted. This might be held 
to apply to Uruguay, where Mr Geoffrey Jackson, the 
British ambassador, has been held by the Tupamaros 
since January. But no government is really able to 
guarantee the safety of every member of the local diplo¬ 
matic corps. When even honorary consuls are singled out 
as targets, it would be taxing the resources of most police 
forces to provide blanket protection. 

To argue that for a government to give in to kidnappers 
is for it to pay the penalty of failure is to pave the way 
for political abductions in western countries that have 
so far managed to evade the scourge—because there is 
a handful of extremists in any country willing to try out 
the weapons in the armoury of the urban guerrilla 
warfare, and because political kidnapping is the ideal 
weapon for a minority group hungry for publicity. And 
the sheer force of example cannot be underestimated. 
The men who abducted Mr Sylvester are clearly model¬ 
ling themselves on Uruguay’s Tupamaros. They use the 
same five-pointed red star as their emblem. Many other 
places have their would-be Tupamaros—which is a good 
reason not to give in to them when they strike. 
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Ulster: the start of a new 
campaign of terror 


Violence has returned to Ulster this 
week after nearly two months of 
comparative and deceptive calm. It 
provoked Mr Brian Faulkner, Ulster's 
prime minister, into suggesting that 
henceforth the army should open fire 
not merely at obvious gunmen, but 
alt anyone “ acting suspiciously ”—a 
statement which landed him in a spot 
of political bother for a while ; but 
the army made it quite clear that it did 
not intend to change its practice. 

The violence has now taken on a 
more vicious pattern than in the recent 
past. The homes of local magistrates 
and police officers were dynamited. A 
bomb exploded at a British Legion hall 
during a dance and injured over 20 
people. Another blew up a pub in the 
Protestant Shankill road in Belfast 
causing seven casualties. On Tuesday 
there was a bomb attack on the Spring- 
field road police station in Belfast, 
which is used as base by the 3rd 
Battalion, The Parachute Regiment ; a 
soldier was killed when he shielded 
a family of four, including two child¬ 
ren, from the bomb blast. Over 30 



Blasted Belfast: everybody suffers 


people were injured, among them a 
two-year-old boy who had his skull 
fractured. Hit-and-run attacks have 
also been made on soldiers on patrol. 
One soldier was killed in an ambush 
on Belfast’s motorway at the weekend : 
the army death roll since January is 
now eight. 

Ulster could now be at the 
beginning of a ferocious terrorist cam¬ 
paign designed to provoke renewed 
communal strife and inflict fatal 
casualties on the soldiers. Certainly guns 
and explosives are being used with 
almost carefree abandon. And there 
are growing fears that the IRA may 
resort to the even more deadly tactics 
of other urban guerrillas in the world— 
assassination and kidnapping. Their tar¬ 
gets are no longer vulnerable, isolated 
installations like empty factories, water 
pipelines or electricity pylons, but 
public buildings where severe civilian 
casualties are likely to be inflicted. 
Protecting the crowded Ulster ’71 
exhibition in Belfast's Botanic Gardens, 
and tjie recently opened agricultural 
show at suburban Balmoral, is likely 
to cause real headaches for the security 
forces. 

Mr Faulkner claims the out¬ 
rages merely indicate the desperate 
straits of the defeated IRA gunmen. 
And he can certainly point to some 
impressive figures to show how well the 
security forces have been doing in 
their campaign against the terrorism. 
The anny has captured a total of nearly 
500 lb of explosives, as well as 66 
revolvers and nearly 50 rifles in arms 
searches since the end of March. The 
government’s well publicised arms 
amnesty resulted in nearly 500 rifles, 
400 revolvers and 240 shotguns being 
handed over to the authorities as well 
as nearly 100,000 rounds of ammu¬ 
nition. Out on the streets the army has 
also shown greater toughness in quel¬ 
ling trouble, which has led to com¬ 


plaints of brutality from Catholics in 
Belfast and Mr Jack Lynch, the Irish 
Republic's premier. 

But the IRA may not yet be as dis¬ 
credited and despised a faction as the 
government would like to suppose. 
After all, over 600 people turned out 
on the last IRA funeral march. And 
on Tuesday some bystanders jeered at 
the victims of the police station explo¬ 
sion as they were carried out of the 
wreckage on stretchers. “ This I 
presume to be a Christian country ; 
such conduct is beyond comprehen¬ 
sion,” was the disgusted comment of 
the local army commander. But gener¬ 
ally, the army is taking a fairly sanguine 
view of the situation, and the tough 
line being taken by Mr Faulkner has 
at least kept his right wing unusually 
muted. The situation is too serious for 
polemics from anyone. 


By-elections 

Who did it? 


Polling took place in three parliamen¬ 
tary by-elections on Thursday, and 
the votes were being counted after The 
Economist went to press. However, 
unless the electorate has changed its 
mind in a completely capricious 
fashion since the local elections two 
weeks ago, all three seats should have 
shown a strong swing to Labour. What 
the Tory chieftains have been sweating 
out all week is whether that swing 
would prove strong enough to bring 
Labour its first by-election gain of 
this Parliament. 

Two seats were already safe for 
Labour—Goole and Itchen. Labour had 
a majority of 8,967, or 20.4 per cent of 
the votes cast, in Goole at the last 
general election, and the interest there 
will be whether the electorate was not 
simply voting anti-Conservative but 
actively pro-Labour, as it appeared to 
be doing in the local elections. The 
result at Itchen will not be quite so 
easy to assess in that respect as it was 
the seat of the former Speaker, Dr 
Horace King, and was not fought at 
the last election. 

Bromsgrove, the Tory-held seat out- 
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“Natural resource companies 
have special responsibility...not 
to destroy the environment...” 

Sir Val Duncan 

Chairman and Chief Executive, at the Annual General Meeting, 19 May, 1971. 


1970 RESULTS 

The 1970 results showed a reasonable improvement 
on those for 1969. The Group Operating Profit 
increased from £69.8 million in 1969 to £79.2 million 
in 1970. After-tax profits attributable to RTZ 
shareholders increased by £3.7 million to a figure of 
£24.8 million, including a contribution for the first time 
by RTZ Pillar of £2.4 million. 

1970 as a whole was a year of wide and growing 
interests in RTZ, from potential and actual activities, 
spreading from the USSR to Southern Africa, from 
South America to Indonesia - indeed, right across the 
political spectrum. 

PROSPECTS 

The Corporation's activites throughout the world are 
increasing in scope and size at a very considerable 
pace. Several years ago I said that it seemed to me 
that RTZ's profits were on a gently rising curve until 
our large new projects came to fulfilment. In the event 
I think it is fair to say that the curve rose rather more - 
than gently and very considerably more than the 
average performance of the large UK corporations. 

This was due, at least in part, to the substantial rise in 
the price of copper, and the more rapid development 
of Hamersley Iron. This year, unless there is a 
spectacular rise in copper prices over current levels, 
this pattern must inevitably be broken not only by 
reason of copper prices but also because world 
economic activity is unlikely to expand sufficiently to 
make up much of the leeway during the remaining 
months of the year. 

To sum up, profits for 1971 are almost certain to be 
lower than those for 1970. Nevertheless, we expect a 
very substantial rise in income once the new projects 
to which I have referred come into operation, and this 
should start to be reflected in the 1972 accounts. 

TAXATIQN 

I welcome thAApportunity to state our views on the 
GovernmMQ^Bjreen Paper on the reform of 
Corporatj0l|^x'and shall in due course be presenting 
them to the authorities. International corporations 
based in the UK are in strong competition with 


American and other international corporations. If f in 
the final analysis, UK shareholders are less willing to 
find new capital for their corporations because their 
net return compares unfavourably with that of 
shareholders of foreign-based international corporations, 
then in the long haul we can never compete on equal 
terms. In view of the vital contribution to the balance 
of payments of overseas interests, we cannot afford to 
have the dice loaded against UK-based international 
corporations. 

CONCERN WITH THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Natural resource companies have special 
responsibility to take maximum care not to destroy the 
environment, pollute the atmosphere and despoil the 
countryside. However, no change means no 
development, no growing opportunity for a better life 
for the poor, the less fortunate throughout the world. 

I think there is a particular problem relating to the 
United Kingdom because of the density of the 
population in these small islands. It so happens that 
the areas in which base metals are most likely to be 
found are in general in the rocky and hilly country 
which is not suitable as a living area for a large 
population and much of it has therefore been set aside 
as National Parks. 

As individuals we are no less enthusiastic than any 
other nature lovers, and we are examining in great 
detail what steps could be taken to ensure that any 
mining activities which might take place do not 
disturb the ecology or the reasonable enjoyment of 
those who visit such areas for recreational purposes. 

We welcome wide public discussion of the issues 
involved ranging from those who, in a high area of 
unemployment, would like the opportunity to be able 
to earn their living near their homes, to those who feel 
that under no circumstances should anything be 
disturbed at all. I hope the quality of public discussion 
on this matter will be thoughtful in relation to the 
balances of national advantage, and we, for our part 
will earnestly listen so that all of us as a whole in the 
nation can come to the right conclusion. 

Copies of Sir Vai Duncan’s full Speech, and the Annual 
Report for 1970, may be obtained from The Secretary, 

6, St. James’s Square, London, SW1Y4LD. 


RjTZ The Rio Tinto - Zinc Corporation Limited 
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side Birmingham, was the real plum. 
Labour needed a swing of nearly 9 per 
cent to capture the seat from the 
Tories for the first time ever since 
it was created in 1950. The local 
elections and the latest opinion polls 
suggested it was just within their 
grasp ; but Labour leaders were not 
being too optimistic this week, although 
they will no doubt be crowing about 
it at the weekend if they have pulled 
it ofL As it will be a real blow to the 
Tories if they have lost it, its bare 
retention by the slimmest of margins 
will be regarded with such relief that 
they will talk themselves into believing 
it was a moral victory. 

Parliament _ 

Falling behind 

The Government is once again running 
into serious difficulties over its parlia¬ 
mentary timetable. In the Lords, its 
plan to conclude the committee stage 
of the Industrial Relations Bill by the 
Whitsun recess, always a rather forlorn 
hope, has been frustrated by the Oppo¬ 
sition ; in the Commons, the proti acted 
and politically difficult report stage of 
the Immigration Bill cannot start until 
at least the middle of June, which 
raises serious doubts as to whether it 
will be possible to get it on the statute 
book by the summer recess. 

The Labour Opposition in the Lords 
has done its job on the Industrial 
Relations Bill reasonably well. The 
extremely silly plan to stage a filibuster 
was dropped before the committee 
stage even began. Instead the debate 
has actually been directed at the bill’s 
merits and Lord Sliackleton and his 
colleagues have done a far better job 
for the trade unions and their members 
than their counterparts in the 
Commons. 

For this a great deal of the credit 
can go to the recently ennobled Lord 
Diamond. Although not Labour’s prin¬ 
cipal spokesman, he has been its out¬ 
standing performer. And the pace has 
been pretty brutal. After about 10 pm, 
when Lord Shinwetl and most of 
the posse of trade union peers have 
departed for their beds, Lord Diamond 
and his colleagues have been left with 
only a tiny party behind them, yet they 
have sustained the argument until the 
early hours. They have wrung a 
number of concessions from the 
Government on clauses undebated in 
the Commons, and they have created 
something of a problem for the 
Government’s business managers. This 
week, with only just over two-thirds of 



the bill completed, and with a long 
report stage and a third reading debate 
still to come, it seemed doubtful 
whether the Lords’ amendments to the 
bill would reach the faithful Commons 
until towards the end of July. That 
may not be the most auspicious 
time to raise the political temjXTature 
in the Commons, but the bill should 
move on to the statute book by the 
summer recess. 

The Immigration Bill is going to 
prove a much more difficult problem 
for the Government. Mr Maudling is 
clearly unhappy with some features of 
his bill, and on one of the most diffi¬ 
cult, the patrial provisions, he has 
already been defeated in committee by 
a coalition consisting of Mr Enoch 
Powell and the Labour Opposition. 
Now the cabinet has to make the diffi¬ 
cult decision on whether to face a 
major row in the Commons by forcing 
through the patrial clause as originally 
drafted, or else face a row with the 
Australians and New Zealanders at a 
time when more important issues 
are at stake. 

In any event both the Labour and 
Liberal parties in the Lords, and 
a great many crossbench peers, are 
going to cause the Government a great 
deal of trouble over this bill when it 
eventually reaches their House. And 
unless Lord Jellicoe, the leader of the 
Lords, is prepared to insist on sitting 
late into August a substantial spillover 
session of the Lords will be inevitable 
in October. 


Homeless people _ 

Hidden hardship 

The. long-awaited report on homeless¬ 
ness, commissioned by the previous 
government, was published on Thurs¬ 
day in the form of two books: one on 


London,* by Professor John Grcve and 
his team, and one covering the prob* 
lein in Wales* and the west of England* 
by Mr Bryan Glastonbury. The delay 
in publication—the Greve report was 
submitted to the Department of Health 
and Social Security in early 1970— 
turns out to I/e due to nothing more 
sinister than the ways of hardback 
publishers. It has at least enabled some 
updating, as well as the simultaneous 
publication of the report by the work¬ 
ing party which has been considering 
Professor Greve’s original draft. 

Homelessness is a highly emotional 
word given false precision by adminis¬ 
trative statistics which actually obscure 
the extent of the problem. In London 
between 1966 and 1970 the number of 
families living in the “ temporary 
accommodation for the homeless ” pro¬ 
vided by the boroughs rose from 1,573 
to *2,787,'an increase of 77 per cent. 
But, strictly, this reflects only the ex¬ 
tent of provision for the homeless, 
which has improved as many boroughs 
have taken a more generous view of 
their responsibilities. Applications, of 
which there are now 200 a week, rather 
than admissions, at the rate of 60 a 
week, might be thought a better guide, 
but here again figures deceive, because 
mere inquiries are often not recorded 
as applications. Furthermore, only 
families with children qualify for wel¬ 
fare accommodation, so the many 
homeless people who are not in this 
group usually get no help at all and 
cannot he numbered. 

There is little doubt that Professor 
Greve is right to stress the obvious fact 
that in London it is mainly the housing 
shortage which squeezes helpless fami¬ 
lies on to the streets. That has to he 
stressed, for the fact that many of these 
families also display personal weak¬ 
nesses, eg, chronic unemployment, 
psychiatric problems, bad debts, illegi¬ 
timacy, is really irrelevant to the fact 
that they have an immediate housing 
crisis. They may need social casework 
as well as a roof—but that should not 
prevent the authorities providing the 
latter. Lhifortunately the attitude that 
some homeless people are “ deserving ” 
and some not still prevails, most 
strongly in Mr Glastonbury’s area 
There, it was almost unheard of for 
housing departments to consider they 
might have any role in providing per¬ 
manent homes for people temporarily 
sheltered by the welfare department. 
Significantly, this attitude seems con- 

* M Homelessness in I«ondon." Chatto and 
Windus. £3.25. 

t“ Homeless near a Thousand Homes.” 
George Allen and Unwin . £3.25. 
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nected with the fact that where there 
is no general housing shortage it is less 
easy to perceive the homeless as the 
victims of circumstances. In London 
the move from welfare accommodation 
into permanent council housing is 
becoming more common, and it is good 
that the working party, consisting 
mainly of borough representatives, has 
accepted Professor Oreve’s (and the 
Seebohm committee’s) recommendation 
that homeless people—more accurately 
44 houseless ”—should be the respons¬ 
ibility of the housing and not the social 
work department. Mr Glastonbury, 
however, makes the opposite recom¬ 
mendation. 

The background trend underlined in 
the London report is that while the 
city’s total population is falling, so is 
its supply of private rented accommo¬ 
dation, while the number of distinct 
households is rising. This means more 
and more sharing and subdivision, 
especially in the vulnerable furnished 
sector, from which a large proportion 
of homeless families comes. This report 
should l>e read in conjunction with 
the recent Francis committee investiga¬ 
tion into the rent acts, now accepted 
by the Government; the committee 
disagreed with Professor Greve’s view 
that full security should be extended 
to furnished tenants. This is really a 
disagreement over cause and effect : 
certainly landlords’ actions feature 
increasingly as a cause of homelessness, 
and the extent may be masked by 
the degree to which evicted people get 
temporary help from friends and rela¬ 
tives. On the other hand, merely 
extending security would certainly 
make landlords still more reluctant to 
take on unreliable-looking tenants. The 
extension of rebates to the private 
sector, oddly not mentioned in the 
report, has surely a bigger role to play. 

Commonwealth (mainly coloured) 
families now form 30 per cent of 
applicants for welfare accommodation 
in London, and that seems to reflect 
their precarious housing situation 
rather than personal problems ; few 
were unemployed or in any way 
unstable. A large number were evicted 
because their landlords wanted the 
sp*c$. for their own use, or were 
mpfMfkge defaulters. 

Th$..L° n ^ on working party accepts 
or^ pfcfprofessor Greve’s main recom- 
mffKtalppa, that all relevant bodies, 
oft^iaL'rand voluntary, should work 
toge|jiec. to provide an effective “early 
waftnng** system dn families likely to 
ItccoimQ homcle^ Reluctant boroughs, 
please note. There should be no real 


difficulty in Creating a statutory obliga¬ 
tion on the part of landlords to give 
notice to local authorities of impending 
evictions ; that is now being considered 
by the Lord Chancellor. It is up to the 
DHSS to press for more accurate and 
uniform statistics on homelessness, 
which have been clearly shown to be 
necessary. The working party’s prefer¬ 
ence for the term 44 houselessness ” is 
more useful in the circumstances than 
Professor Greve’s wish—in tune with 
Shelter—for a wider definition of home¬ 
lessness (eg, inadequate housing). And 
it is up to the Government to encourage 
the flagging council building pro¬ 
gramme in London—helped no doubt 
by some of the new Labour councils. 

Immigration _ 

Good, but not 
quite nice _ 

More than two years after the act 
which rendered them virtually state¬ 
less, the East African Asians are to 
get a better administrative deal—at 
the expense, for at least the few 
months until the Immigration Bill 
becomes law (see page 27), of nearly 
all other would-be Commonwealth 
immigrant workers. Under the terms 
of the bill, United Kingdom passport 
holders remain the only group subject 
to a quota of admissions to Britain in 
the form of the existing work voucher 
system. So the fact that the annual 
quota is to be doubled to 3,000, with 
a special extra bonus of 1,500 over 
the next six months, will be of real 
benefit to those who wish to come 
here, and should almost clear the 


present East African queue of 8,000 
within two years. How many of the 
remaining 150,000 United Kingdom 
passport holders in East Africa will 
wish now to join the queue is not 
known, but it will be certainly nothing 
like all of them. 

The result, counting dependants, is 
likely to be an increase from 6,000 to 
12,000 coloured immigrants to Britain 
from this source, mainly from back¬ 
grounds of professional or entrepren¬ 
eurial skill. Meanwhile statistics for 
the first quarter of the year show a 
continued decline in immigration from 
the rest of the Commonwealth, which 
is 11 per cent down compared with 
the same quarter of 1970. 'That 
includes a mere 924 voucher holders 
admitted. Nevertheless Mr Maudling 
has deemed it proper to placate public 
opinion with a virtual embargo on 
the issue of Commonwealth work 
vouchers for as long as the present 
system operates—for the remaining 
months, that is, before the passage of 
the Immigration Bill which abolishes 
the general vouchers system in favour 
of job permits. So during that period 
the rate of issue of Commonwealth 
employment vouchers, other than the 
special quota, will he cut from 6,900 
to 1,700 a year, and these are to he 
almost entirely professional 44 B ” vou¬ 
chers. The total will include 600 for 
Malta (which has been getting 1,000 
a year). The short duration of this 
draconian measure, coupled with the 
invariable time lag between the 
issue of vouchers and the entry of 
vouchers holders, makes it more of a 
gesture than a reality. But it is an 
unhappy gesture which it is a pity 
the Government felt it had to make. 



Passport-holders' queue: shortened et last 
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Immigrants __ 

Is Bradford going 
Smethwick's way? 

Buried among the footnotes to last 
week’s table of local election voting was 
one of the more surprising features of 
this year’s municipal elections : the 
support attracted in Bradford by the 
Yorkshire Campaign to Stop Immigra¬ 
tion. Generally, racist candidates did 
badly ; the National Front lost ground 
in Huddersfield and its scatter of 
candidates around the London boroughs 
all polled miserably. Furthermore, the 
huge swings to Labour in Wolverhamp¬ 
ton and other black country boroughs 
suggested that Powellism was unable to 
stem the loss of Conservative voters. 

So what happened in Bradford ? The 
actual votes cast in the 13 wards which 


the YCSI fought 

were : 


Labour 

27.390 

5 ** 7 % 

Cons 

I 7 . 3 8 * 

32 .e% 

YCSI 

7,882 

14-9% 

Others 

308 

0.6% 


YSCI won no seats but that shows 
the strength of its electoral position : 
it had the ability to win a fair amount 
of support in every ward it fought, 
regardless of the character of the ward. 
Analysis of the difference in voting 
between the wards it fought and those 
it did not suggests that about half its 
support came from those who do not 
normally vote at local elections ; since 
the swing to Labour was higher in the 
wards where it intervened, it probably 
tcxik a few more erstwhile Tory than 
Labour voters. 

The campaign’s leader, Mr Jim 
Merrick, was until recently a Conser¬ 
vative councillor in Bradford. YCSI’s 
manifesto for the local elections main¬ 
tained that all other issues were 
subsidiary to the overriding one of 
immigration. The manifesto linked 
extravagant language about immigra¬ 
tion (“ Bradford . . . now appears an 
Asian colony”) with specific proposals, 
such as prosecuting immigrant shop¬ 
keepers who did not maintain British 
standards and compensating Bradford 
property-owners for loss of property 
values. The appeal was made directly 
to prejudices and problems associated 
with immigration, not wrapped up in 
the absurd nationalism of the National 
Front or the more general poujadist- 
type complaints of some other anti- 
immigrant candidates. * 

So far the Yorkshire campaign has 
been mainly a Bradford campaign but 
it intends to carry its message elsewhere. 



Merrick: opportunity knocks 


It claimed 1,800 members following its 
municipal campaign (“ significantly 
increased during the election ”), 700 of 
them outside the Bradford area. But its 
next opportunity will tome again in 
Bradford, where there will be a crop 
of local by-elections this summer. 

Further evidence of voting along 
racial lines in Bradford came in the 
result in Manningham ward, which 
elected a Labour councillor last year 
and, on the general swing, should have 
gone Labour by a majority of two to 
one this year. But Labour put up a 
Pakistani candidate and lost, demon¬ 
strating a much higher proportion of 
the Labour electorate refusing to vote 
for a coloured candidate than refused 
to vote for Dr Pitt in Claphain at the 
general election last year. However, 
a special factor in Manningham, which 
has one of the highest concentrations 
of Pakistanis in the country, was the 
reluctance of West Pakistanis to vote 
for a Bengali. 

Communal voting in Britain in the 
early 1960s was; in evidence in the 
West Midlands and parts of Greater 
London, with Smethwick and Southall 
the peaks half a dozen years ago. Now 
voting in those areas seems to be 
returning to class lines, with immigrant 
candidates slowly appearing and, at any 
rate at local level, being elected for the 
major parties. 


Language teaching 


Entre nous 


If hearing Mr Heath speak his language 
has not cured M. Pompidou of wanting 
to make the British talk in French, he 
may be glad to know that vastly more 
schoolchildren are learning to do just 
that. There is also a fair chance, 
because of the methods now being used, 
that their accents will not be quite so 


belligerently patriotic as the Prime 
Minister’s. 

In the summer of 1969—the last 
year for which figures are available— 
some 148,000 children took French at 
Ordinary level in the General Certi¬ 
ficate of Education exams : over 
a fifth of the 16-year-old age 
group. More than 90,000 (Kissed, an 
increase of nearly 24 per cent over the 
total for ten years earlier, while the 
rise in the actual number of children 
in the relevant age-group was only a 
slight one. The number who passed 
in French at the Advanced level in 
summer, 1969, was 18,500, more than 
double 1959’s total. Although the 
numbers taking German were consider¬ 
ably lower, the percentage increase 
over the comparable ten years was even 
higher (and English teaching is boom¬ 
ing in Germany, sec page 32). 

Cheering though these statistics are, 
there are some others which may 
be more surprising, if not more 
significant. In 1963, the then Ministry 
of Education and the Nuffield Founda¬ 
tion announced the start of an experi¬ 
mental project, to be sponsored by the 
foundation and the Schools Council, 
for the teaching of French in primary 
schools from the age of eight. The idea 
of teaching a foreign language in state 
schools at such an early age was a bold 
departure by English standards. Today, 
a quarter of all children aged eight to 
ten in primary schools are learning a 
foreign language, mostly French. If 
present trends continue, half of them 
should be doing so by the middle of 
this decade. 

The emphasis at that level is on oral 
teaching, using the now well-tried 
audio-visual methods, with flash cards 
and tape recorders. (Language labora¬ 
tories are now common in schools and 
universities.) None of which means 
Britain is turning out a generation of 
linguists. Not all children make much 
progress. Many find it difficult to make 
the transition from oral to written 
French. There are problems in arrang¬ 
ing the continuity from primary to 
secondary school. Most of all, there are 
persistent anxieties in that sensitive 
area of accent, because despite the 
advances in teaching techniques, the 
children, particularly the very young 
ones, must still rely heavily upon their 
teachers. Britain has been investing for 
some years now in special crash courses 
to equip teachers for teaching langua¬ 
ges, especially French. But there are still 
too few teachers and the quality of 
those who do exist is, to say the least, 
variable. But nous essayons, Monsewer 
Pompidou, nous essayons. 
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Our lillle extra 


The VC 10. If you’re flying from 
London (Heathrow) to Accra, only 
Ghana Airways can offer you the 
sheer comfort and silence of this 
beautiful aircraft. And when 
you touch down gently at 
the shiny new Kotoka (j) Dakar 
airport, you step into a 1 

O Bathunt 

fascinating world. If you T Tl 

must move on instantly, 

there are good lflob.rt.uid 


connecting flights throughout 
West Africa. But if you can 
taste the pleasures of Accra for 
a night, you certainly won’t 
regret it. Exciting night clubs, 
elegant restaurants, fine new 
hotels... the choice is 

7 yours. If you’re going to 
Ghana, there’s only one 
sensible way. By VC 10. 
and Ghana Airways. 


TtkoracU ACCRA 


For full details and bookings please contact your travel agent or 


12, Old Bond Street, London, W.l. Tel. 01-499-0201. 
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Podgomy just happened to drop in 

Does Moscow still want 
peace ? 


The blow to the Russians' position in 
Egypt is all the more bruising because 
they know that to a certain extent they 
brought it on themselves. And, it might 
be charitable to think, for the best of 
reasons. It could be argued that rather 
more than a year ago the Russians* 
computation of their Middle East 
interests produced the conclusion that 
peace was a slightly lesser evil than 
war. A no-peace, no-war situation, with 
America and western Europe 
apparently glued to Israel’s side, had 
suited Moscow fine but had become 
untenable. The defence of Egypt 
against Israeli air attack was dragging 
Russia deep into military and financial 
commitment. A way out was sought— 
and the way out involved an Egyptian- 
Americart rapprochement. This led 
directly to President. Nasser’s accept¬ 
ance of the American peace initiative 
last summer, and to the subsequent 
moves, further and firmer, by President 


Sadat. What Moscow’s computer could 
not have predicted is that Egyptian 
prudence in foreign policy would be 
accompanied by a domestic upheaval 
that is incontestably contrary to 
Russia’s long-term interests in the area. 

President Sadat’s efforts to get the 
Americans to accept the Arab view¬ 
point and his deep purge of the 
Nasserist establishment have not been 
publicly linked in Egypt, or even 
hinted at in the exceedingly cautious 
Russian comment on Sadat’s coup. It 
is not, indeed, a direct link ; President 
Sadat’s sacked and imprisoned 
colleagues were as aware as the 
president himself that Egypt’s chief 
hope for peace lies in American 
pressure on Israel. The link may be in 
Russia’s response to the purge. 

President Podgorny and his 
powerful team, who arrived in Cairo 
on Wednesday, could conceivably 
decide that Egypt’s interna] affairs are 


slipping so far in an anti-Russian 
direction that the only way to make 
sure of preserving the gains expensively 
gathered over the past 17 years is to 
go into reverse gear over the peace 
moves. The farther a settlement with 
Israel recedes, the greater will be 
President Sadat’s, or his successor’s, 
dependence on continuing Russian 
military support—and it could one day 
t>e less unconditional support than 
Egypt’s leaders have always declared it 
to be. A breakthrough with Israel 
would mean a new freedom for Egypt. 
With the collapse of a party organi¬ 
sation which, while not communist, 
was evolving along socialist lines that 
might eventually have helped to 
cement the ties between Russia and 
Egypt, there are new factors to feed 
into the computer. 

But they are speculative and risky 
factors and no trace of them is likely 
to appear in the public cordiality 
between President Podgorny and his 
host. It is all a lovely, informal 
visitation ; the Soviet president, foreign 
minister, deputy defence minister and 
others just happened to drop in ten 
days after President Sadat outwitted 
his former colleagues and the 
apparatus that supported them. 
President Sadat hailed the honourable 
and sincere support given Egypt by the 
Soviet Union. 

There is no question of a dramatic 
schism. The Russians, who have mocked 
the west’s unsophistication in squealing 
when its hand is bitten by the one it is 
feeding, may decide to ride the crisis 
over. They will certainly, in the short 
term, back the present winner in 
Egypt’s power struggle. But, to put it 
at its crudest, some of the men who 
have been sacked, particularly from 
the Arab Socialist Union, represented 
Russia’s long-term bid to perpetuate 
and enlarge its influence in the Arab 
world. Since 1967, the Egyptians have 
been too preoccupied with their 
conflict with Israel to exert much 
influence on Arab affairs farther afield. 
The Russians are bound to have been 
looking beyond this preoccupation to a 
time when Egyptian socialism, and ties 
with Russia, might influence the future 
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of richer Aral) countries on the 
periphery. 

There are other ways besides 
political entanglements of maintaining 
influence—control is too strong a word 
to apply to Russia’s relations with 
Egypt. The supply of arms is the 
obvious one. But the strength of this 
lever depends to a large degree on the 
acuteness of the military threat. Is an 
Arab-Israeli peace agreement still 
Moscow’s aim ? The Russians say that 
it is. It may be, given the inherent 
dangers in the present uneasy truce. 
Even if it is not, the Russians may rely 
on the improbability of a peace agree¬ 
ment being concluded. Perhaps. 

Russia and the EEC _ 

We don't like 
gothic cathedrals 

Russian hostility to expanding the 
European community has grown ever 
since the Six held their summit con¬ 
ference at The Hague in December, 
1969. It has taken on a slightly wild 
and hopeless air following the meeting 
in Paris between President Pompidou 
and Mr Heath. At the time of the 
Hague conference, Izvestia compared 
the Six’s efforts to the building of a 
gothic cathedral, “ which needs cen¬ 
turies before the walls reach the ribbed 
vaulting. It is unlikely that the present 
generation of western Europe can 
finish this colossal building.” However, 
the cathedral now seems to be rising 
so fast that the neutral members of 
Efta—Sweden, Austria, and Switzer¬ 
land—arc being told that they would 
sacrifice their neutrality in Russian eyes 
if they once involve themselves with 
Europe’s “ Nato masterminds.” Last 
week, Izvestia played up collaboration 
between Washington and London as 
an eleventh hour way of scaring the 
Six out of having Britain in. “ The 
British leaders, linked with America by 
bonds of their notorious special relation¬ 
ship, are striving for an early invasion 
of the continent in order to interfere 
with the trend towards a relaxation 
which is developing there, to restore 
the erstwhile Anglo-Saxon influence, 
to preserve the Atlantic orientation of 
capitalist Europe, and to perpetuate 
the east-west confrontation.” 

Russia dislikes anything which might 
widen the yawning economic gap 
between western* Europe and its own 
satellites to the 1 east. Further, Russia 
can only . gain by keeping western 
European‘Countries at loggerheads with 
each other. Third, Russia fears any 


united European nuclear force. Both 
Britain and France will have nuclear 
weapons in an enlarged Europe, and 
any future plan to pool these into a 
European force would feed Russia’s 
chief obsession, the notion of a west 
German finger on the nuclear trigger. 

According to Mr Kosygin at the last 
party conference in April, Russia would 
like to see the “ broad development 
of varied economic contacts without 
any discrimination.” This is a clear 
economic corollary to the Russians’ 
aim in calling a European security con¬ 
ference to try to open up central 
Europe into a scattering of neutral 
countries with which Russia can deal 
bilaterally, one by one. Russia went so 
far as to refuse to sign a new wheat 
agreement with the European com¬ 
munity as a whole, though it has since 
climbed down. Underlying all Russia’s 
uneasiness is the knowledge that a 
united western Europe, though inde¬ 
pendent of America, is likely to be on 
the same side when the chips are down. 

Germany _ 

I Is parlent anglais 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

What is happening in German schools 
may have partly inspired President 
Pompidou’s audible alarm about the 
future status of French as a world 
language. The French cultural attache 
in Bonn, Professor Ren£ Ghcval, is a 
much more adroit champion of the 
French language than his president. 
The professor trips lightly up and down 
the country reproaching the Ormans 
for failing to carry out the commitment 
written into the Franco-German treaty 
of 1963 to promote the teaching of 
French in German schools. 

He can count on getting a good 
laugh when he goes on to define English 


as “ a communications medium dis¬ 
tantly related to the language of 
Shakespeare.” The reason that English 
is gaining ground everywhere, accord¬ 
ing to M. Gheval, is that it is the lan¬ 
guage of trade and technology, and 
provides much of the jargon used in 
aviation and sport. The byword is 
“ learn English; for little investment 
you get greater dividends, for less 
trouble you go farther.” And that 
applies also to France, M. Cheval con¬ 
cedes. In French schools, 17 per cent 
of the pupils choose German as their 
primary foreign language, but 82 per 
cent do English. 

The French government is com¬ 
plaining that, under present regu¬ 
lations, English occupies what is 
virtually a monopoly position as the 
first language in German schools. For 
these regulations, dating from 1964, 
provide that pupils should study either 
English or Latin after five years’ 
elementary schooling (ie at the age of 
11 or 12) and that they should take 
up a second language two years later, 
(which may be French, English, or 
Latin, partly depending upon the 
pupil’s first choice). 

The French government has been 
insisting for nearly eight years that 
German children should be given the 
opportunity to choose French as their 
first language, just as French children 
are free to choose between German 
and English. The minister for 
education, M. Otivcr Guichard, 
brought the matter up when he was 
in Germany in April. lie intends to do 
so again in the autumn at a con¬ 
ference of all the education ministers 
of the federal states, whose unanimous 
agreement is necessary for making any 
change in the basic curriculum. For 
France, anglophile Hamburg is the 
nigger in the woodpile (or rather 
Vempecheur de danser en rond). 
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Portugal 

What shall we say 
to our guests ? 

Before the Nato ministers meet in 
Lisbon on June 3rd, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home will spend two days in Portugal 
on an official visit. It is ten years since 
a British foreign secretary last visited 
the country—and last time round, it 
was the same man. In 1961, the Angola 
rebellion began ; India seized Goa; 
Captain Henrique Galvao, backed by 
General Delgado, seized the liner 
Santa Maria , and other opponents of 
the Salazar regime staged an abortive 
revolt at Beja. In 1971, the African 
wars remain Portugal’s chief external 
preoccupation, and several Nato 
governments are unhappy about the 
association with colonial repression 
implied by the Lisbon meeting. 

So far Mr Marcello Caetano, the 
prime minister since 1968, has made 
few changes in the system he inherited 
from Salazar. He has made changes of 
form rather than substance. The only 
legal party and the political police have 
been given new names, elections have 
been less crudely rigged and the 
loudly intransigent Mr Franco 
Nogueira has been eased out of the 
foreign ministry. But Mr Caetano has 
thwarted attempts to establish a free 
press and free trade unions, and the 
way he has been talking lately has 
heartened the old guard and dis¬ 
couraged the reformers. 

Appeals for reform, which are likely 
to echo louder when the Nato meeting 
brings journalists as well as politicians 
to Listen, are still being pressed by 
union leaders, students and young 
technocrats. This month, journalists 
and others formed a committee for 
freedom of expression, and another 
committee has called for the ending of 
special police powers and the liberation 
of those political prisoners who have 
already served their terms. The 
government’s short-tempered response 
to these advances may strengthen the 
arm of guerrilla groups like the newly 
formed Armed Reyq^tionary Action 
(ARA), which ^(iM^daimed that it 
destroyed 17 in March, 

and has also beta ’responsible for 

the mysterious fate of the coaster 
Angoche off Mozambique. 

It is in the church—still vibrating 
to the Pope’s gestures of sympathy for 
the African guerrillas last yean—that 
signs of change are now most visible. 
The White Fathers have just with- 
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drawn their missions from Mozam¬ 
bique in open protest against the 
authorities’ attempts to use priests as 
apologists. The bishop of Oporto 
has given evidence in defence of a 
priest in his diocese accused of sub¬ 
versive acts who, remarkably, was 
acquitted. And this month, a 42- 
year-old bishop with a liberal repu¬ 
tation, Dom Antonio Ribeira, was 
named Patriarch of Listen in 
succession to the 82-year-old Cardinal 
Cerejeira, the diehard Salazarist who 
as primate of Portugal for 42 years 
made the hierarchy a bastion of the 
regime. After last year’s rumpus 
between the Vatican and the govern¬ 
ment, Mr Caetano’s action in joining 
hands with the Pope to make this new 
appointment may be his most signifi¬ 
cant step since he took office. 

Turkey _ 

Double disaster 

Turkey is confronted with both a 
human and a natural disaster. A new 
earthquake shook the western pro¬ 
vinces on Tuesday, after the tremors 
in the east last weekend. The known 
death-toll in Bingol province alone 
already exceeds 1,000. The air force is 
flying in food, and help has already 
started to pour in from abroad. But the 
new prime minister, Professor Nihat 
Erim, is almost equally preoccupied by 
the need to crack down on the urban 
guerrillas who murdered the kidnapped 
Israeli consul-general on Sunday. 

The kidnappers must already have 
concluded that their crime was not 
worth the publicity it brought them. 
The government ordered a massive 
manhunt, in the course of which more 
than 1,000 people were arrested, 
including junior army officers who were 
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claimed to have been in sympathy with 
the majn guerrilla group, the Turkish 
People’s Liberation Army. Early this 
week, the police managed to catch 
Nihat Tore, a student guerrilla rum¬ 
oured to have been one of the key men 
behind the affair, in a town 40 miles 
from Istanbul. 

It seems that the immediate outcome 
of Mr Elrom’s abduction and murder 
has been to drive the government to 
strike back in full force. The prime 
minister is very conscious of the fact 
that he came to power on a “ law and 
order” programme. On Tuesday, the 
parliament renewed the emergency 
powers that were due to expire on 
Wednesday. The only opposition vote 
was cast by Mrs Fatma Ishmen, the 
single senator belonging to the leftist 
Turkish Workers’ party. The minister 
of justice, Mr Ismail Arar, told the 
lower house that the security problem 
was more serious than he imagined. 
And if reports of the arrest of Mr 
Muzaffer Yilmaz and Mr Rifat 
Kaplangi (both very senior police 
chiefs) on charges of having aided and 
abetted the kidnappers are confirmed, 
it would suggest that the government 
has to contend with more than a hand¬ 
ful of hare-brained students. The prob¬ 
lem is aggravated by the fact that it 
has broader repercussions in the 
eastern Mediterranean region. At a 
time when the Turkish government 
has been leaning towards the Arab 
side in the Middle East war, the 
guerrillas have presented themselves as 
front-line fighters in the war against 
Israel. 

Arms talks _ 

Great 

expectations 

If the western allies’ defence ministers 
seemed to be running around in circles 
this week, this was because of 
the exigencies of the conference 
calendar rather than a result of the 
latest news from the disarmament 
front. Nato’s eight-member nuclear 
planning group assembled at Mitten- 
wald m Bavaria on Tuesday. In Brus¬ 
sels later in the week there were 
further ministerial discussions of 
European and Nato defence problems, 
and the full Nato council will meet in 
Listen next week. But these routine 
meetings must all be affected by Mr 
Brezhnev’s offer of talks about force 
reductions, Mr Nixon’s announcement 
that a formula has been found to 
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Many robots act like they're smart. 

But actually everything they do is 
programmed into them in advance by 
their human masters. 

Not so with Hitachi's smart new 
HI VIP Mk. 1, a robot with a mind of its 
own. One of the two TV cameras that 
serve as its eyes can scan a three-part 
two-dimensional projection of a solid 
object and feed what it sees into its 
brain, a HIT AC 7250 digital computer. 
Here our intelligent robot conceptualizes 
the object in its full three-dimensional 
form and analyzes its structure. 

Another TV camera acts as his second eye. 
It scans a number of objects and 
identifies the ones which it has 
previously created an image for. 

Now comes the action. The robot 
decides how best to assemble the pieces 
into the required form. 

And proceeds to do so with its claw-like 
mechanical hand. 

Although HI VIP Mk.1 is only a 
prototype, it is easy to see how more 
sophisticated models will be trained to 
work in assembly lines, quality control, 
luggage handling, and other tasks 
requiring precise judgement and handling. 

Only the future will reveal what 
miracles research and development can 
accomplish. We at Hitachi are dedicated 
to the pursuit of new knowledge through 
research - not only in computer- 
controlled robots but in other areas as 
well - so that we may contribute our 
share toward the building of a better 
world for all. 
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CANADA 
P.O.Box 800 
Youville Station 
Montreal 351 , Quebec 

LATIN AMERICA 
400 University Drive 
P.O.Box 1158 
Coral Gables, Florida 33134 

EUROPE 
Ramsgate Road 
Sandwich, Kent 
England 

ASIA A 

G.P.O. Box 573 M 

Hong Kong, B.C.C. 

AFRICA 
P.O.Box 30340 
Nairobi, Kenya 
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to the whole wide world. 


Ringaskiddy, on Ireland’s southern coast, is the 
site of a major new Pfizer chemicals facility for con¬ 
trolled fermentation. It is, unquestionably, the most 
advanced installation of its kind in the world. 

And it is big. 

Located on a 170 -acre site near the deepwater 
Port of Cork, the . 1:17 million organics plant is an 
ideal supply base. From this modern production 
centre will come quality products for the United 
Kingdom, Western Europe, North and South 
America, Australia, the Far East and Africa. Pfizer 
customers—today’s and tomorrow’s—are assured 
of a dependable new source for a broad range of 
fine chemicals in commercial quantities. 

Initially, these include: Citric Acid, a widely used 
acidulent for foods and beverages; Gluconic Acid, 
a sequesterant for metal cleaning and other indus¬ 
trial uses; Glucono-Delta-Lactone, the unique meat 
curing aid and leavening agent for baked goods. In 
a second phase, Itaconic Acid, the proven intermedi¬ 
ate for resins, fibres, adhesives and polymeric sys¬ 
tems also will be produced there. 


Built by Pfizer, a company which pioneered the 
commercial production of Citric Acid by fermenta¬ 
tion nearly half a century ago, Ringaskiddy incor¬ 
porates all that is best in today’s finely-honed dis¬ 
ciplines of biochemical engineering. 

And, of course, there’s more. Working for you, 
now, are the total resources of a multinational com¬ 
pany—Research, Production, Marketing, and the 
problem-solvers of Technical Service. All from 
Pfizer, a continually growing, live, building organi¬ 
zation that, after 121 years, continues to expand its 
tradition of service and quality products to the 
whole wide world. 

For product literature and more about this new 
global capability please write to the Pfizer Chemical 
Division in your area. 

PFIZER INTERNATIONAL, CHEMICAL 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, 235 EAST 
42 ND STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
10017 , U.S.A. 
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permit the strategic arms limitation 
talks (Salt) to go ahead, and the sub¬ 
sequent news that the Salt session in 
Vienna, which ended on Friday, is to 
be followed after only a short interval 
by further talks between the two 
superpowers in Helsinki in July. 

Herr Brandt descended on the 
Mittenwald meeting with a promise 
that, whatever his spokesmen might 
have seemed to say last week, west 
(Germany would not insist on linking 
the troop cut talks to a Berlin settle¬ 
ment. He merely urged that the new 
moves should not be allowed to reduce 
the intensity of the negotiations about 
Berlin. The twentieth round of those 
negotiations was held on the same day 
behind a tight circle of sealed lips, 
but some American officials were 
reported to see portents of progress 
over Berlin in the joint east German- 
Soviet statement issued after Herr 
Honecker’s visit to Moscow. 

Moscow’s public attitude to the 
new development in the Salt talks has 
been less encouraging. The 44 major 
step in breaking the stalemate ” that 
Mr Nixon personally announced on 
television on May 20th got only a 
few lines on an inside page in the 
next issue of Pravda. The truth may 
lie midway between these extremes of 
ebullience and reticence. What has 
been agreed is that the Salt talks 
need not founder because of Russia's 
insistence on giving priority to the 
limitation of anti-ballistic missiles 
(ABMs) and America's insistence that 
any agreement should embrace both 
offensive and defensive missiles. It is 
go*.i news that the talks are to con¬ 
tinue, at a quicker tempo than had 
been expected. It is bad news that 
the gap between the two powers’ 
negotiating positions apparently 
remains unclosed. 

Russia first deployed ABMs around 
Moscow in 1966. President Johnson 
then enlarged his 1964 offer of a mis¬ 
sile “ freeze ” to embrace these 
defensive missiles. At first the Russians 
refused to consider limiting ABMs at 
all. Mr Kosygin publicly argued that, 
since they were defensive, they pres¬ 
ented no threat. Now that America 
has embarked on ABM construction, 
but has yet to match Russia's actual 
deployment of these missiles, the 
Soviet position has been completely 
reversed. Moscow would now like to 
exploit to the lull American domestic 
opposition to Mr Nixon's ABM pro¬ 
gramme, while remaining free to 
expand its own array of huge inter¬ 
continental missiles. 

The hopes that Mr Nixon now 


voices for a major Salt agreement 
this year still seem to rest on the idea 
that Russia would be willing to curb 
its SS-9 deployment in return for 
American acceptance of an ABM 
limitation. The chances of such 
a deal must largely depend on Russia’s 
need to divert resources to the civi¬ 
lian economy, and to defence against 
China. 

Malta _ 

Let the sinless 
cast the first vote 

Between June 12U1 and 14th, under a 
complicated system of proportional 
representation, the Maltese will elect a 
new parliament of 55 members. It is 
anyone’s guess whether Mr Borg 
Olivier’s Nationalist party will again 
defeat Mr MintofFs Labour party, as 
it managed to do in 1962 and iqbb. 
The third contender, Miss Mabel 
Strickland's Progressive Constitutional 
party, is fielding only a few candi¬ 
dates ; it won no scats in the last 
election, when the Nationalists got 28 
to Labour's 22 in a house of 50. 

Labour lias reabsorbed some 
elements of the former breakaway 
Christian Workers’ party, which failed 
to win any seats last time. More 
important is Mr MintofFs reconciliation 
with the Catholic hierarchy, headed by 
the 85-year-old Archbishop Michael 
Conzi, after a 15-year feud which at 
one stage involved the excommunica¬ 
tion of the Labour leadership. For the 
first time since Malta became indepen¬ 
dent, a vote for Labour is not being 
stigmatised as a mortal sin. Meanwhile 
the archbishop, after a dramatic visit 
to the Pope on May 7th, seems to have 
defused the crisis that arose over the 
proposals made by American consult¬ 
ants for reform of the Maltese church’s 
tangled finances. The Pope has 
appointed a Canadian apostolic visitor 
to superintend the reform. 

Mr Borg Olivier, who has brought 
Malta into association with the com¬ 
mon market, believes strongly that 
the island must continue to side with the 
west. He has been thinking about the 
terms for renegotiating the ten-year 
defence and aid pacts with Britain 
when they run out in 1974. Mr M intoff 
continues to deny his opponents’ 
insinuations that his neutralist attitude 
would lead a Labour-ruled Malta to 
let the Russians in and push Nato out. 
He says that a Labour government 
would not permit Malta to become 



cither a Russian or an American base 
and that the Russians tell him the\ 
don't want a base there anyway. 

The election will largely he fought 
on the Nationalists’ record m tackling 
the problem of reshaping the economy 
after the rundown of the British naval 
and military installations. The govern¬ 
ment can play on the fact that unem¬ 
ployment has been held below 5,000 
(in a population of 522,000), that emi¬ 
gration lias dropped, reserves have 
risen, and British aid is flowing back 
in. Labour can point to the increase in 
the national debt, to the sagging tourist 
trade and to trouble on the wateifront 
dating from last year's pay dispute.. 
The Nationalists' proposed industrial 
relations hill has come undci predict¬ 
ably strong Labour attack. So lias the 
rise in the cost of living ; hut in fact 
the retail price index rose by only just 
over 20 per cent during the ten years 
since iqfjo. And this degree of sta¬ 
bility was all the more creditable 
because Malta depends on imports 
from places where prices have been 
galloping upward 


Bulgaria 


Suddenly 

software 



FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


Japanese businessmen who recently 
beat British and American competition 
to land a $2^ million computer contract 
with the Bulgarians were resigned to 
taking the hulk of payment in barter 
goods. What did cause a flurry’ was the 
contract's fine print, committing them 
to take 10 per cent of the total in 
Bulgarian-produced machine tools. 
They hurriedly passed that problem to 
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one of their invaluable, all-purpose 
trading corporations which found a 
comfortable Latin-American home for 
the unwanted tools. Since they hope to 
make $10 million more through sales 
of computer software and tele¬ 
communications equipment, the. 
Japanese calculated that it was worth 
going to the trouble. 

The. Bulgarian economy is changing 
course. There is a shift away from 
agriculture to sophisticated industries 
like electronics and petrochemicals. 
The Bulgarians iiave the advantage 
of joining the industrial lat-raee at an 
advanced stage, unencumbered by 
antiquated heavy industrial equipment. 
Computerisation has become a battle 
(i*v in Sofia today - -but the problem is 
still to produce trained progiammers 
and managers capable ol putting 
advanced technology to the best uses. 

The latest figures show that for the 
first time, industiy accounted for over 
f,o per cent of the national income 
and that half of the 13 billion leva 
($7A billion at tourist rate) that has 
gone to public investment over the past 
five years was devoted to promoting 
industrial growth. The present five- 
yeai plan budgets for a slightly 
slackened rate of industrial growth — 
but w r ith one of the world’s highesL 
gnp growth rates (8.2 pci cent) there is 
no cause for alarm. The accent will be 
on energy, industrial engineering, 
metallurgy and chemicals. 

Modernisation and mechanisation in 
the fields is keeping step with industry. 
Agricultural production rose by 2b per 
cent between i<)()(> and iqyo and plans 
are for an 8-0 per cent annual growth 
from now on. This mav be over- 
optimistie, but the formation of large 
agro-industrial complexes encourages 
optimism. But there has been .1 
disastious misdiiection of investment 
lesomces evidenced by numerous un¬ 
finished and ineffective projects and 
giavc shortages m the construction 
imlustrv that hold up completion of 
many projects. At the tenth party 
congress last month. Mi Zhivkov 
admitted there had been " numerous 
weaknesses in our work,” put his finger 
on that old communist bogy, “ labour 
indiscipline,” and pointed to the acute 
shortage of suitably qualified tech¬ 
nicians and executives. The recent 
party programme provides for “ worker 
participation in production decisions 
through their elected organs ”—a 
gesture dictated by labour unrest 
earlier this year. But it is going to lie 
some time before worker participation 
is all the rage in Sofia. 
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Iran 

A handful of 
deviationists 

FROM OUR 7LHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

Iran’s guerrilla groups have a reputa¬ 
tion for elusiveness. They strike, as they 
did on May 13th when 16 guerrillas 
carried away nearly £33,000 from a 
Teheran bank, telling the clerks that 
the money would be used u foi the 
people/’ and then they disappear. On 
Monday the security police, Savak, 
dealt tills reputation a blow. A tipofi 
led them to the suburban hideout in 
Teheran of some of the alleged assassins 
of Oeneral Ziaddin Farsiou, the head 
of the military’ tribunal responsible for 
political trials who was shot last month. 
After a lengthy exchange of fire, three 
of the guerrillas were killed and one 
captured. The police linked the men 
to the bank robbery as well and said 
that one of those killed was the leader 
of the group. 

In the [last, Savak has named a 
number of men as allegedly guerrilla 
leaders, and there is no knowing how 
close they have got this time to the 
centre of the movement. Sporadically, 
there are murders of minor political 
figures, bomb explosions, and laids on 
banks and gendarmerie posts in 
Teheran or the. provinces, particularly 
in the western provinces near the Iraqi 
froutiei. But whether the guerrillas arc 
members of one group or of several, and 
what their strength is, remain mysteries. 

Their activities have led to a 
tightening of security, particularly for 
ministries, embassies and the houses 
of important officials. The police are 
kept unnervingly on edge. At least two 
men recently have been shot on the 
suspicion that they were guerrillas. 
More politically explosive was the 
incident some three weeks ago when 
a panic-stricken group .*f gendarmes, 
under orders to prevent a workers’ 
march from reaching Teheran, opened 
fire, killing two and wounding at least 
ten others. The workeis, who came 
from a nearby textile factory, weie 
carrying slogans in support of the Shah 
and the profit-sharing agreement he 
has sponsored. 

The guerrillas are not the govern¬ 
ment’s only headache. Student demon¬ 
strators shouting anti-government 
slogans provoked tin* riot police to 
storm into the campus of Teheran 
university on May 1st. The free use 
they made of their batons, striking 
bystanders as well as those actively 
involved, is indicative of the govern¬ 
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ment’s new determination to take a 
tough line with “ troublemakers.” At 
Teheran university, and during a 
similar disturbance at Aryamehr 
university nearby, nearly 500 people 
were arrested, though almost all were 
released soon afterwards. In a further 
round-up, Savak arrested another 90 
students. While 30 of these have 
since been released, a decision in 
principle has been taken to bring the 
other 60 to trial. The riot police this 
week moved of! the campus of Teheran 
university in an elfort to lower the 
tension sufficiently for examinations to 
take place. But their three-week 
occupation was the first time they have 
been stationed on the campus for 
several years. 

The Shah is worried and upset by 
the outburst of violence and agitation. 
He feels that over the past eight years, 
the reforms and economic development 
he has pioneered have far outstripped 
the demands of his critics. In a speech 
last week, he called on his people to 
combat the “ few hundred, or at most 
a couple of thousand ” who still held 
“ unhealthy, dark and deviationist 
ideas.” The same day, his minister of 
court and personal friend, Mr 
Assadollah Alam, publicly admitted 
the existence of an opposition to the 
celebrations in October of the 2,300th 
anniversary of the Persian monarchy 
but declared that it came from a hand¬ 
ful of people who were not really 
Iranian and who were the puppets of 
foreign powers. The celebrations are 
to be the occasion for displaying Iran’s 
new found wealth and power, and the 
government is determined to prevent 
the opposition from spoiling them. 
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York not only makes 
refrigeration equipment 
for food processing and storage. 


We train your people,too. 


York’s food and refrigeration special¬ 
ists know your food processing and stor¬ 
age business and they’ll assure you the 
temperatures you require. York offers 
you a single source for high and low side 
equipment its design and performance 
responsibility. York also trains those who 
service York 
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/hose securities having been sold, tins announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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The Americans have been alarmed by 
new evidence of the extent of drug¬ 
taking among American troops in 
Vietnam brought back by congressmen 
who have recently visited the Far Fast. 
Mr Seymour Halpern, a Republican 
representative, claimed that between 
20 and 30 per cent of the American 
soldiers in Vietnam were using 
“ hard " drugs (especially heroin) 
and guesses about the total number of 
“ hard " drug addicts go as high as 
78,000. A reasonable compromise figure 
would be around 30,000—a figure 
terrifying in itself. The ps\chology is 
clear enough : the wildfire spread of 
drug addiction among the American 
forces reflects Ixith the boredom, fear 
and frustration of serving in a contro¬ 
versial war while other men are being 
pulled out, and the problems of the 
society the conscripts have come from. 

The problem is aggravated by the 
fact that the heroin available in Viet¬ 
nam is probably the purest on sale 
anywhere (up to 97 per cent pure), in 
contrast w r ith the adulterated stuH that 
is sold in the United States. A Jot of 
interests are hound up in one way or 
another with the drug traffic, which is 
one reason why it has been so difficult 
to curb. 11 is part of the broader prob¬ 
lem of smuggling of which anyone who 
has passed through the Saigon airport 
will he fully conscious. Last weekend 
the American defence secretary, Mr 
Melvin Laird, urged the South Viet¬ 
nam' se government to take tougher 
measures. Hut how much can actually 
he accomplished ? 

Our Saigon correspondent writes: 

President Thieu has set up an inter- 
ministerial anti-narcotics committee 
under the chairmanship of the justice 
minister which met for the first time 
this month. A nation-wide campaign 
against the drug traffic was launched 
last month. This had some odd results. 
For example, posters were pasted up 
warning Vietnamese against heroin 
although many of them do not even 
know what the Vietnamese word for 
heroin means. 

In the past, the Vietnamese police 
have only really bothered themselves 
with opium and marijuana. They claim 
that over the past two years, they have 
seized 80 kilos of opium and 16,000 
kilos of marijuana. They also claim to 
have seized an unspecified amount of 
heroin and barbiturates—-and it is 
probably right to suppose that means 
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very little heroin in comparison with 
the amount that is actually on sale. 

Heroin is not a traditional Viet¬ 
namese drug and was hard to obtain in 
Saigon before early last year. Mari¬ 
juana is the only drug whose supply 
can lie, controlled directly by the South 
Vietnamese. It is grown in the west 
part of the delta, bordering Cambodia. 
In Cambodia, marijuana is smoked in 
keeping with the Indian tradition and 
is legal. South Vietnamese in the 
western provinces not only smoke it, 
hut also make a soup out of it. It is 
smoked through a water pipe and is 
extremely strong. This area is the 
source of most marijuana sold to 
Americans in Vietnam, although Thai 
troops in Vietnam started glowing it in 
their own tactical area east of Saigon 
in an attempt to break into the market 
as w r ell as for their own consumption. 
The South Vietnamese police have 
made attempts to control marijuana 
fields, but the area is too big and the 
soil too rich to make eradication easy. 

Some young Vietnamese intellectuals 
and entertainers use it, but opium 
remains the Vietnamese drug par ex¬ 
cellence and although its quality in 
Saigon varies, anyone who wants to 
smoke it can find a fumcric. Tradition¬ 
ally, the discontented, melancholic' 
intellectual turns to opium. Both opium 
and heroin come from outside, so that 
the main task for the South Vietnamese 
is to try to clean up their customs 
procedures. 

This month, most of the customs 
officials and police stair at Tan Son 
Nhut airport were changed. American 
customs advisers have also l>een intro¬ 
duced. These measures arc partly the 
result of the personal pressure exerted 
by Ambassador Hunker and General 
Abrams, but there is general scepticism 
about whether smuggling will be 
tackled efficiently. 

Control of the opium trade by the 
police or other clandestine state agen¬ 
cies is a traditional way of raising 
secret funds for whoever is ruling in 
Saigon. Ngo Dinh Nhu, the brother of 
the murdered autocrat Diem, was 
embroiled in this. And there have been 
charges against leading politicians 
since. 

The armed forces, with planes and 
military airports at their disposal, have 
also played a part—-not to mention 
rumours of the use of American mili¬ 
tary aircraft. Thus controlling the civil 
side of the Tan Son Nhut (where this 
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They've got other ways of passing time 


spring a pro-government Soutli Viet¬ 
namese congressman was caught with 
heroin) is only part of the problem. 

There are probably competing 
smuggling rings. Saigon diplomats in 
Vientiane may be pail of one. 
Foreigners with access to planes and 
airport privileges may also be involved. 
In the old days, French rubber plan¬ 
tation pilots took part in the opium 
traffic, using plantation landing strips. 
But the profits to be made from tlu 
heroin traffic: are so enormous that it is 
unlikely that the organisation of the 
racket has been left to petty criminals 
or corrupt policemen. 

It is difficult to calculate the value 
of heroin sales. But if one assumes, 
conservatively, that there aie 20,000 
GI addicts (and there* nuv be twice 
as manv) and that the\ consume onlv 
one gram of heroin a week (a heavy 
addict could get through that amount 
in a day) then the turnover would be 
over $100,000 a week. This is based 
on the current selling price of around 
$6 a gram. This kind of nioncv is just 
not made here without big people being 
involved. 

The drug traffic in the countries of 
origin—Thailand and Laos—is certain¬ 
ly patronised by senior local official. 
Opium poppies are grown bv the hill 
tribes of Burma, north Thailand and 
Laos. The collection and transport of 
Burmese and Thai crops has for years 
been supervised by survivors of the 
Chinese Nationalist army who still 
function as military groups and are 
tolerated by Thai authorities, partly 
because they arc anti-communist. 


Mainlining at $100,000 a week 
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The Lao crop was organised by the 
Laotian army and its chief of staff has 
publicly admitted this, saying that this 
aids the economic survival of the Meo 
tribes. Of course, opium smoking is not 
illegal in Laos. 

Jiut recent setbacks in northern Laos 
mean that pro-government Meos have 
been pushed out of the best opium 
lands and that these poppies can be 
exploited by the North Vietnamese any 
way they choose. China, too, has good 
fields in southern Yunnan. 

There has been speculation that 
communist poppies have been turned 
into South Vietnam-bound heroin as 
part of a sabotage operation, but so far 
there has been nothing to substantiate 
this. Bangkok drug experts calculate 
that Burma, Thailand and Laos pro¬ 
duce i,ooo tons of raw opium annually 
and that 70 per cent of this is con¬ 
sumed bv tribes and south-east Asian 
cities as opium and morphine. 

'The question is where the processing 
of tins opium, hist into morphine, then 
into heioin is taking place. This is a 
simple refining job but it demands 
great exactness. Instruments must be 
good. There are reports that the 
Chinese Nationalists have a laboratory 
in northern Thailand; and there is also 
talk of laboratories in Vientiane and 
Saigon. Based on the earlier, conserva¬ 
tive estimate, the American market 
iiere must absorb from one to two 
metric tons of heroin a year at the 
present troop level. Wherever the 
laboratories are, they must have been 
put into action over a year ago, when 
heroin began flooding into South Viet¬ 
nam. Wlut is interesting is that the 
drug traffickers have only limited 
time left to make big money out of 
heroin because of the American with¬ 
drawal programme. That may make 
them even keener to resist control 
measures by the Saigon government. 

The Americans have just announced 
that they have placed all South Viet¬ 
namese pharmacies off limits to 
American troops. Barbiturates and 
amphetamines are sold there without 
prescription. And bars and hotels where 
heroin and drugs are sold have been 
placed off limits. But heroin can be 
bought in the main streets of down¬ 
town Saigon and is brought to army 
camps in the countryside by South 
Vietnamese women and children. The 
proof of the effectiveness of attempts 
to check the traffic will not be the 
sacking of a few officials, but a real 
decrease in the availability of drugs. 
There is no sign of this as yet. But this 
is one of the most refractory problems 
confronting the Americans in Vietnam. 


Laos 

The plateau 
changes hands 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

'The Nortfi Vietnamese are now virtu¬ 
ally in control of the strategic Bolovens 
plateau in southern Laos. If they can 
hold on to it, the consequences could 
be of major significance for the Indo¬ 
china war. Over the past few days, 
communist troops have applied pres¬ 
sure throughout much of Laos. They 
have captured a number of government 
outposts in the Long Cheng area on 
the northern front. They have moved 
westward along route 9, the road 
chosen by the South Vietnamese in 
their recent operation, and a fortnight 
ago, they seized the town of Dong 
Hene, 40 miles east of Savannakhet, 
for the first time. 

'This military' fanning-out is probably 
designed to make a concentrated 
government counter-strike in any one 
area more difficult. The rainy season, 
which is just starting, is the traditional 
time for government counter-offensives 
in Laos, but unless the North Vietna¬ 
mese have badly overextended their 
supply lines, the government may find 
it hard to push back on to the plateau. 
The “ secret army ” of guerrillas 
organised by the Central Intelligence 
Agency has been much less effective in 
the south than in the north. In the 
north, it draws its strength from Meo 
and other tough mountain tribes fight¬ 
ing for their homeland. The southern 
guerrillas are mainly Lao and are not 
particularly eager to get hack to their 
bases on the northern and eastern 


edges of the Bolovens plateau. In any 
case, experts in Vientiane believe that 
the whole of the “ secret army ” is 
dangerously tired after several years of 
hard fighting. It is also thought that 
the 4,000-odd 'Thai mercenaries in 
Laos, some of w r hom were sent to the 
Bolovens plateau, arc showing signs of 
wear. 

The government forces under the 
control of General Phasouk, comman¬ 
der of the fourth military region that 
covers southern Laos, were in poor 
shape even before the North Viet¬ 
namese began their campaign on the 
plateau just over six months ago. 
Phasouk’s staff officers were complain¬ 
ing even then that their troops were 
tired and that they were having to 
recruit i.|- and 15-ycar-olds. Until last 
year there was a tacit dividing line in 
southern Laos : an informal under¬ 
standing that neither side would occupy 
territory that the other field at the 
time of the. 1962 Geneva agreements. 
The war being fought along the IIo 
Chi Mi nil trails was of little concern 
to Laotians living to the west of this 
region. Trade between government 
areas and the Pathet Lao was tolerated 
by local authorities—in some rases 
even directed by them for their 
personal gain. 

This situation was entirely changed 
last March by the overthrow of Prince 
Sihanouk in Cambodia. When the 
communists lost their Cambodian 
supply lines, they were compelled to 
expand the Laotian trails to carry' all 
supplies for the war in South Vietnam. 
In the process, the communists pushed 
farther west. In the far south cf Laos, 
the trails system was also expanded 
towards the new communist base 
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areas that have been created in 
C Cambodia. 

The Bolovens plateau (60 miles 
wide) was one of the biggest prizes to 
be won in this campaign to build up a 
secure enclave in the “ triborder 
region *’ between Laos, Cambodia and 
South V ietnam. Control of the plateau 
gives the communists many advan¬ 
tages : a means of outflanking American 
guerrilla actions against the trails or 
any future South Vietnamese land 
assault ; protection for the newly- 
developed supply route along the Kong 
river into Cambodia ; motorable routes 
across the plateau itself ; and a rich 
agricultural base area. 

When the threat to the Bolovens 
plateau became serious a few months 
ago, Ceneral Phasouk commented that 
“ CY 7 i'r\t plus unc situation , e'est nnc 
guenc." The remark was applauded by 
American officials who had been urging 
the Laotians to do more to defend the 
plateau. The government of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma may now find itself 
in nev\ political difficulties. 'Hie Bolo¬ 
vens plateau is part of the patnmom 
of Print e Bonn Oum, head of the 
Champassak family which rules the 
south with little legard for Souvanna 
Phouma or even the king. Keen if the 
government docs hit back, it may lack 
the military might to make the blows 
tell. 

Australia 

The lucky country 
has hidden depths 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

As the Australians get ready for an 
important general election (which need 
not be held for at least a year, but 
which is being widely talked about 
already), discussion naturally begins 
with whether Mr McMahon, the 
recently appointed prime minister, 
will he able to wm. Comparisons are 
made between him and his opponent, 
Mr Whitlarn, and between him and 
his predecessors. But Australia’s real 
political problems are rooted in the 
peculiar character of Australian 
society. 'That society, which often seems 
homogeneous to the newcomer, has a 
lot of complications. 

One is die influx of European immi¬ 
grants into Australia in recent years. 
A great many of these people have no 
vote, because Italians and Creeks often 
cling to their original nationality and 
do not become Australian citizens. 
Those who do become citizens do not 



Townsfolk under the skin 


bulk large m politics or show obvious 
voting patterns different from those 
of other Australians in the economic 
groups to which they belong. It is 
likely that they have marginally 
strengthened the anti-communist feel¬ 
ing which is a notable aspect of Austra¬ 
lian opinion at most levels ; but they 
do not represent a manageable vote 
in the sense that Italians or Poles have 
traditionally represented one in Ameri¬ 
can cities. 

The real complications come from 
the fact that Australia, while still 
possessing substantial rural industries 
and depending on primaiy produc ts to 
balance its overseas payments, is over¬ 
whelmingly an urban sucictv with 
pettv-bouigeois attributes but with 
considerable variation of opinion 
within that frame-work. While Austra¬ 
lians still tend to think of their tradi¬ 
tions as those of the bush, their actual 
preoccupations an 1 those of what an 
Australian economist recently called 
“ a small, rich industrial country.” 'Hie 
capital cities, especially Sydney and 
Melbourne, contain most of the 
people. The rmal areas fight back 
wherever they can by electoral gerry¬ 
mandering and b\ exploiting the 
differences between the cit\-dwellers. 
But though governments are always 
talking about doing things for the 
farmer, the real aigument is about 
what should be clone for the cities • 
and this argument will grow' as aware¬ 
ness of problems like pollution and 
urban renewal sinks in. 

Middle-class complexities are to be 
seen in the cross-voting in urban 
occupational groups. Inquiries before 
the 1969 elections showed that 21 per 
cent of professional people meant to 
vote Labor, 24 per cent of business 


managers, 35 per cent of small 
businessmen and 38 per cent of white- 
collar workers ; 51 per cent of skilled 
workers were- Laboi supporters, 56 
per cent of the* semi-skilled arid 69 pei 
cent of the unskilled In contrast, onlv 
14 per cent of farmers and .46 per cent 
of farm labourers meant to vote 
Labor. These figures help to explain 
the remarkable constancy oi the* Coun¬ 
try party vote in rural areas, and the' 
uncertainties of the Labor and Liberal 
votes. There had been a Liberal- 
Country party government in oflice 
for 20 years when that poll was taken 
but Labor, while able to command a 
fair slice of the white-collar vote, 
could still manage onlv a bare major¬ 
ity of skilled workers. 

Cross-voting is not just a matter of 
relative equality m cars, refrigerators, 
telephones and washing-machines, hut 
also of ideological diffeiences which do 
not correspond to socio-economic cate¬ 
gories. Australians have been arguing 
foi veais about communism at home 
and abioad. Strong anti-communism 
amongst the middle ranks not only put 
the government hack with increased 
majorities in iqb;} and iqfili, hut also 
continues to sustain a partv—the 
Democratic Labor Party which has 
little but anti-communism to relv on, 
but which, m the past few veais, ha* 
clearlv drawn votes, not onlv from 
former Labor voters, hut also from 
former Liberals. If anything stops Mr 
Whitlarn at the (‘lections, it will he the 
fact that this party opposes him. and 
is enabled by the Australian voting 
sv st cm 11 to rack up votes for the govern¬ 
ment even when disagreeing with it 
Two major influences for the luture 
are the increase in higher education 
and the (hanging pattern of world 
politics. Both are hkrlv to fragment 
what the urban parties regard as 
their proper support, s me e higher 
education will lead to even greater 
scepticism about the traditional claims 
of the parties to represent particular 
social groups, and the pattern of 
present world politics is remote from 
that simple cold war situation 
which gave both the Liberals and the 
DLP such advantage in the past. 

Whichever way the next election 
goes, it will be fought on more prag¬ 
matic issues than those which domi¬ 
nated the campaigns of 1963 and iq66 
and were still in evidence in iqbq. Mr 
McMahon and Mr Whitlarn both 
seem aware of this ; hut both must 
view the electorate with a fair degree 
of puzzlement, and sigh for a simpler 
two-party situation which would 
render choices a hit more predictable. 
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Britain & Europe 


The Commonwealth: Britain's 
deal in Brussels looks hopeful 


I or some, Britain's links with the 
Commonwealth an* a matter of 
genuine, even heartfelt, concern, l'or 
many more who are against British 
entr\ into the common market lor a 
rag-hag of other reasons, the fate of 
thi* Commonwealth is a pretext for 
their opposition, and often a new-found 
one at that. '1 he important thing to 
impress on Both these groups of antis, 
anti upon waverers whom they would 
wish to influence, is that the Common¬ 
wealth stands to gain, not to lose, By 
British entrv. Now r Zealand’s prime 
minister. Sir Keith Ilolyoake, put it 
well recently lie Believed “ that entry 
into the common market and member¬ 
ship of the (onmnMi market will give 
greater >.rrength to Britain. \ stronger 
Britain me.ms quite a deal to us.” 

The kith and km arguments of the 
anti-marketeers must therefore (and 
tortunutek can) he met at three 
points . ( i j The eflect of rritrv on the 
Commonwealth as a whole. (2) New 
Zealand. !q) The effect on the poor 
Commonwealth countries including the 
sugai glowers. 

Out hot chart on this page shows 
\er\ cleaik how British trade has 
switched, dining the \rars since Efta 
and the common market were started, 
fiom the Commonwealth as a whole to 
Europe. Last year Britain’s exports to 


the Six overtook exports to the Com¬ 
monwealth for the first time. Britain's 
Businessmen have, in other words, 
already turned hac k from the open sea 
to the continent. 

Anti-marketeers like to bend this 
argument to their own side. Until he 
hall recanted when the D-mark was 
floated three weeks ago, Professor 
Nicholas Kaldor was the most persua¬ 
sive economist campaigning against 
entry. The very fact that Britain's 
trade with Europe is already growing 
lastest, he claimed, demonstrates that 
there is no need to enter the common 
market. The chart shows the weakness 
m Ins case. Efta, whose non-British 
population is a mere 40 million, takes 
three-quarters as much British trade 
as do the Six w'itli their huge and 
prosperous population of ipn million. 
Britain's exports enter other Efta 
countries tariff free. The impact 011 
Britain of gaining similar tariff-free 
access to the more dynamic, equally 
c lose, five times bigger common market 
(to which the Efta countnes will also 
align themselves) is what entry will 
partly hi* about. 

The decline in trade with the 
Commonwealth has not been one-sided. 
Year by year the Commonwealth's own 
interest in the sluggish British market 
has slackened (despite Commonwealth 


preferences on tariffs and generous 
quotas), faster growing outlets liihc 
Japan and the United States have 
taken an expanding share of all the 
Commonwealth countries’ trade. This 
is particularly so of Australia, the share 
of whose exports going to Britain has 
plummeted to one-tenth from over one- 
third in the late icjfjos. The shares of 
their exports going to Britain fiom 
Canada and (taken as a block) from 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Singapore 
have halved. 

The reason for this is deprcssingly 
circular. Partly because so much British 
tiade and investment was historically 
tied up m the technologically backward 
markets of the Commonwealth just 
when the richer world was embarking 
on two decades of technological break¬ 
through, Britain’s share of world trade 
has dropped, and with it its growth 
rate. Because Britain has grown so 
slowly, its Commonwealth cousins, 
particularly the rich ones hke Australia 
and Canada, have m turn looked for 
export markets elsewhere. 

Britain has, however, skilfully 
reached agreement with the Six for 
continued special access to Britain for 
12 raw r materials, most of which 
happen to come from Australia and 
Canada ; agreement on another, 
aluni'ina, is not far off. 

The Commonwealth relationship has 
atrophied on both side's and needs 
reviving by entry into Europe. How 
clearly the iuoie powerful Common¬ 
wealth countries recognise this is shown 
l»v the hands-off approach they have 
so far taken to the negotiations. When 
Britain tried to get into the common 
market in its negotiator, Mr 

Edward Heath, constantly ran ioul of 
the Commonwealth. Canada even made 
a fuss about the danger of lost prefer¬ 
ences for its exports of files, rasps and 


Britain sends less to the Commonwealth 
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ecclesiastical vestments. Australia 
became famous for kangaroo tails. 
Lately, angry noises have been heard 
from Mr J. D. Anthony, deputy prime 
minister of Australia, about Britain's 
agreement to introduce community 
preference for most farm produce 
immediately on entry, with safeguards 
against undue disruption to suppliers. 
Mr Anthony has his domestic lobbies 
to worry about. The fact is that it has 
been known for many months that 
community preference would have to 
be agreed as a sine qua non of British 
entry ; and little has been done, even 
by America’s or Canada’s grain 
growers, or until now by Australia, 
to obstruct it. 


IMew Zealand 

By the time Britain has transferred 
fully to the rules and common tariffs 
of the. Six iin 197b, a full ib years will 
have passed since the Commonwealth 
countries were given formal notice that 
Britain intended to seek membership 
of the EKC. 

New Zealand is a wealthy place ; its 
million people have one of the higher 
average personal incomes in the world, 
as common market politicians arc not 
slow to point out. But they aie steadily 
dropping down the world ine.onie-per- 
1 lead league. Also New Zealand’s high 
standard of living depends on two 
things : on imports of capital and raw 
materials to build up its manufacturing 
industry ; and on farming exports to 
pay for these imports and to service 
forehqi capital. The make up of New 
Zealand's total exports has changed 
over the years (see second chart). The 
figures rolled both a conscious effort 
by New' Zealand to get out of unwanted 
wool and butter and into meat, and 
also difficult markets for wool itself. 
British entry into the common market 
will not add to New Zealand’s prob¬ 
lems with wool ; there is no EEC tariff 
against wool. 'There is no problem 
either over New Zealand’s mutton and 
lamb exports. The common market 
does not cat much of either and is now 
unlikely to include ” sheepmeat ” in 
its protected farming policy. 

New Zealand's only worry is over 
the guaranteed access which it has to 
Britain for 170,000 tons a year of its 
butter and its informally assured mar¬ 
ket for 75,000 tons of cheese. If the 

This is the sixth in a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
about British entry into the common 
market. 


guarantees were cut altogether, existing 
taste and trade patterns would keep 
some of the butter and cheese coining 
to Britain. But quite soon community 
preference would squeeze most of it 
out and, in the ferociously protected 
world market for dairy produce, it 
would have nowhere else to go. 

As its condition for being nice about 
British entry, New Zealand got Britain 
to ask for continuance of its present 
level of dairy imports (5 million tons 
a year expressed in terms of “ milk 
equivalent”) for live years with a 
review' procedure before the last year. 
The Six have made 110 joint oiler yet. 
Holland suggests a cut over five years 
to about (>2 per cent in milk equivalent 
terms. France has said it wants New 
Zealand’s access to Britain phased out 
altogether. Following Mr Heath's visit 
to Paris, however, France will now' 
compromise on amount and export 
earnings, and will allow a formula that 
leaves discussion of New Zealand’s 
eventual access open until the late 
1970s. (riven that Europe itself may be 
heading fast for a butter shortage by 
then no one is quite sure how freakish 
the present buttei famine will prove— 
this would be a sensible solution of the 
problem. 


Poor relations 

Britain's poorer Commonwealth 
relations fall into several groups. A 
special case like Gibraltar will get as 
near to full membership with Britain 
as relation* with Spain will allow' 
Other small dependent territories like 
the Bahamas, Bermuda, St Helena, St 
Kitts (anil Anguilla), the Virgin, Ellis 
and Falkland Islands will also be fairly 
closely integrated. Malta, as a Mediter¬ 
ranean country, has already signed an 
association agreement with the Six. 
Association 011 the same lines will be 
open to Cyprus. The Six climbed down 
surprisingly early in the talks over- 
Hongkong, which is now included in 
their offer of industrial preferences to 
the developing world. 

But the real story- after British entry 
will be what form of association can 
be provided for independent Common¬ 
wealth countries in Africa, in the 
Caribbean, and in the Indian and 
Pacific oceans. Britain has negotiated 
most impressively on this issue, eventu¬ 
ally winning from the Six this month 
an off er of whatever form of association 
all the countries concerned wish to 
have when the time comes after 1974 
to renegotiate the Six’s existing asso¬ 
ciation arrangements. The snag is that 


the Six already find it a tangled busi¬ 
ness negotiating their existing arrange¬ 
ments with their 18 African associates 
of the Yaounde convention. Negotiating 
between a community of 'Fen and 
these countries, plus all of the east, 
west and southern African Common¬ 
wealth countries, the Caribbean coun¬ 
tries, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia 
and Mauritius, promises to l>c a night¬ 
mare. But in principle the choice now 
open to all of them is between : a lull 
Yaounde deal under which trade 
preferences, aid and special common 
councils in Brussels are provided : or a 
more limited preferential trading agree¬ 
ment such as Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda already have with the Six 
under the Arusha agreement: or special 
one-off association or tiade agreement 
deals such as India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Singapore and Malaysia arc likely to 
want. 

Tor the Caribbean sugar producers 
and Mauritius this offer of association 
is a major concession by the coninni- 
nit\ which it long seemed they would 
not gel. Inclusion in a full Yaounde 
deal, providing aid and preferences, 
almost automatically ensures the main¬ 
tenance of their sugar production. The 
extra undertaking which Britain won 
from the Six specifically covering the 
Commomvcalth Sugar Agreement was 
unfortunately less than they unwisely 
asked for and it remains to be seen 
whether the sugar producers will 
swallow it. Their dependence on sugar 
sales to Britain is shown hv the chart. 
The not altogether bad implications 
for them of the Brussels agreement 
were explained in a Business Brief on 
page bb of Tin Economic last week. 


Sugar growers at risk 

Britain's impoi ts under 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
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TH E WORLD American Survey 



Consumers ' crusader has a look at Japan 


Naderism spreads its wings 

Washington , DC 


Every last presidential aspirant would 
be glad to get the amount of public 
attention that surrounds Mr Ralph 
Nader. Recently a reporter from Time 
magazine sought him out at Colorado 
Springs, where he was addressing the 
students of the Air Force Academy, to 
obtain an interview. This brought out 
an essential ingredient in Mr Nader’s 
strength: “ the most important 

quality for this kind of work is to have 
no anxiety to be loved.” Newsweek 
magazine has just carried a survey of 
American business on the defensive 
against the multitude of campaigns to 
impose codes of social responsibility on 
corporations; most of these campaigns 
are inspired by Mr Nader. 

Business journalism is both alarmed 
and fascinated by the many-pronged 
threat of Naderism and gropes for 
theoretical answers that business might 
use in its defence. One difficulty is that 
academic and intellectual people are 
generally anti-business, so that when 
an exception like Professor Henry 
Manne of Rochester University takes 
to lecturing in defence of business he 
is suddenly quoted everywhere. The 


weekly business paper Barron’s used 
its front page last week to reprint a 
lecture by Professor Manne, taking 
apart the theory by which the Project 
on Corporate Responsibility assumes 
the right to harass the General Motors 
Corporation and others: “ brave new 
thoughts, fit for a brave new world that 
can never exist.” 

Friday night last week saw Mr 
Nader interviewed at length on the 
Dick Cavett show for a television 
audience all over the country. On the 
same day the Wall Street Journal 
devoted its main article on the editorial 
page to an appeal to business to put 
some intellectual backbone into its 
effort, so far mostly wholly self-pitying 
and superficial, to make the case for 
free enterprise against the attempts of 
the Nader movement to impose 
extraneous standards of conduct on the 
corporations: as the writer said, 
business must “ offer the honest profit 
motive as an alternative to plunder by 
force and fraud,” which is what Mr 
Nader persistently reproaches business 
with. 

The current issue of Fortune maga¬ 


zine has a long essay on Mr Nader, in 
some ways hostile and resentful, but 
conceding the excellence of much of the 
work (for instance, the reports on the 
federal regulatory agencies) done by 
the volunteer groups under his 
guidance. The article concedes that a 
description of Mr Nader as having 
“ done more as a private citizen for our 
country and its people than most public 
officials accomplish in a lifetime ” is 
“literally true.” 

Mr Naders head broods from the 
front cover of Esquire magazine this 
month. Inside is an article enthusiasti¬ 
cally recommending him as the best 
presidential candidate for 1972 by Mr 
Gore Vidal—the kiss of death, one 
would suppose, if Mr Nader were really 
thinking of going into politics. He is 
not, but it seems very likely that he will 
do it one day. Mr Vidal does make 
some points: thus, according to a 
Gallup survey, Mr Nader is known to 
50 per cent of American men and 37 
per cent of the women. He enjoys a 
sympathy that few politicians can 
command though some company 
boards harbour other feelings. 
Downright hero-worship meets him at 
the universities where he goes to 
lecture, for all that his personal style 
is the very antithesis of the prevailing 
counter-culture of the young. 

When Mr Nader visited Japan 
briefly in January Mr Vidal was there 
too and he testifies to the extra¬ 
ordinary impression which Mr Nader 
made on the Japanese public. The 
Japanese visit was an early symptom 
of the coming internationalisation of 
the Nader movement. Another will be 
the presence of one of Mr Nader’s 
young lawyers in London this summer, 
working with the British consumer 
publication Which ? 

A complete theory of the need to 
spread the Nader movement inter¬ 
nationally hardly exists. There is 
simply a general belief that the evils 
which Mr Nader and his followers 
want to attack do not stop at national 
boundaries. Mr Nader himself 
documented extensively this month the 
tendency of industrial firms to resist 
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General Motors faces its voters 

Detroit 


“We are a public corporation owned 
by people who are free, over 21 
white (groans) . . . and . . . and black 
and yellow people all over the world.* 9 
This was the one unfortunate slip that 
Mr James Roche, chairman of the 
General Motors Corporation, made 
during the seven-hour annual meeting 
last week. 

It was a well-ordered and well-con¬ 
trolled assembly. Hie 1,850 share¬ 
holders, 800 fewer than last year, who 
came to the ballroom of Cobo Hall, 
Detroit’s vast exhibition and convention 
centre, were marshalled into seating 
blocks. Each block had a microphone, 
a GM attendant and a signal. Once 
a shareholder had achieved recognition, 
his voice was allowed to carry until 
his speech was finished or until the 
polite, but firm, Mr Roche cut him 
or her off: the voice and its argument 
then trailed away. 

Some people got longer shrift than 
others. A group from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Flint, Michigan, where 
GM has large facilities, was allowed 
more time to praise GM irrelevantly 
than the Project on Corporate Respon¬ 
sibility was allowed to have to damn 
it irrelevantly. But during the course 
of the long meeting, everyone had his 
say. Some of the professional company¬ 
meeting gadflies had too much to say, 
surrounding the serious issues which 
were raised with an element of farce. 

The Project on Corporate Respon¬ 
sibility, a group associated with Mr 
Ralph Nader, now into the second year 
of its Campaign GM, introduced pro¬ 
posals designed to further the cause of 
shareholder democracy through inno¬ 
vations in the election of directors. They 
maintain that directors, while nominally 
elected by shareholders, arc in fact a 
self-perpetuating oligarchy. New direc¬ 
tors are chosen by the existing board 
and then submitted to the shareholders 
for approval. Campaign GM seeks 
to bring GM into conformity with an 
old and important principle long 
supported in the United States : that 
individuals and groups whose life, 
liberty and happiness ate regularly 
and seriously affected by governmental 
decisions should have an opportunity 
to influence those decisions. 

To this end, Campaign GM sought 
to have candidates who had been nomi¬ 
nated by shareholders listed on the 
company’s proxy statement (at present 
only the board’s choices appear) and 
to have three directors elected by. con¬ 
sumers, dealers and employers. It also 
requested fjtat detailed information on 
whaj' GM is doing to stop pollution 
‘from motor, cars and to increase its 
hiring of workers from minority groups 
be publiflfefr in the annual report. 

GM’s irfftfiagement firmly rejected the 
analogy ^between corporate power and 



Roche hes the test word 


political power. It maintained that 
shareholders want economic progress 
and dividends and that, if they are 
dissatisfied, they have a vote to use 
against the directors; such votes could 
be solicited by the reformers. However, 
the cost of soliciting votes from GM’s 
1.3 million stockholders hardly makes 
this a practicable proposition. Campaign 
GM saw its proposals defeated with 
under 3 per cent of the votes. 

In its own search for votes, GM has 
not been idle since last year. Partly 
as a result of the vocal pressure from 
social critics at last year’s meeting, it 
brought a black man, the Rev. Leon 
Sullivan, on to the board. It established 
a public policy committee and formed 
an environmental activities staff—and 
it made sure that the institutional 
investors knew about this progress by 
organising presentations, teach-ins and 
tours of its plants. 

In taking Mr Sullivan on to its 
board, GM has acquired a loud and 
persistent voice of conscience. In the 
meeting’s most dramatic moment, Mr 
Sullivan stood up to attack the board 
and to support the Protestant Episcopal 
Church’s resolution that GM should 
pull out of South Africa. With the 
oratory of the Baptist Minister, Mr 
Sullivan castigated the company and 
American industry for underwriting 
apartheid: “ the most ruthless and 

dehumanising practice in the world 
today.” Mr Roche thanked him for 
his eloquent statement but argued that 
GM had been a guest since 1921 in 
South Africa, that guests must obey 
the rules, though this does not con¬ 
stitute agreement with them, and that 
walking away from the problem will 
not solve it. The Episcopalian resolution 
was—like all the resolutions offered by 
shareholders—massively defeated. 


American cohtrols on pollution by 
threatening to seek * pollution havens ” 
abroad. 

For brevity and convenience the 
movement is often called 
“consumerism” but, in reality, it is 
far more extensive than that. The 
consumer is the beneficiary of the long 
Nader campaign against unsafe and 
imperfect cars, of the successful nag¬ 
ging at the Food and Drug Admini¬ 
stration about cyclamates and 
monosodium glutamate, of his agitation 
for a more complete system of* meat 
inspection and his work to improve the 
consumer protection bill. His campaign 
against the Union Carbide Corporation 
is an example of something different, 
since this company was forced to spend 
more on reducing air pollution and to 
accept higher tax assessments at plants 
in West Virginia, reforms which the 
consumer can expect to pay for in 
the end. The object here was promote 
the general public , good. The same is 
true of the just-begun investigation of 
the National Academy of Sciences, a 
highly respectable organisation which 
advises the government. 

Similarly, it will do nothing for 
consumers, but will help in the general 
healing of American society, if Mr 
Nader's studies of agricultural labour 
practices end up, as they probably will, 
by improving the miserable lot of the 
migrant workers in places like Florida 
and California. Forcing General 
Motors to take a black man on its 
board falls into the same category of 
doing something for the disadvantaged 
minorities and has nothing to do with 
consumerism. A book about to be 
published, “ America Inc.” by Mr 
Morton Mintz and Mr Jerry Cohen, 
will promote another Nader cause 
which has also been a liberal cause in 
America since 1911, the federal 
chartering of companies. 

This would prevent managements 
escaping the control of their share¬ 
holders by getting themselves chartered 
in states like Delaware and New Jersev 
which compete for corporate business 
by writing the corporation laws to suit 
the convenience of the managements. 
A corporation chartered in Delaware 
need never hold an annual meeting at 
all. Shareholders' rights matter to Mr 
Nader not because he wants share¬ 
holders to get a bigger cut of the profit 
but because he wants managements to 
be made accountable to the public 
interest—whether, for the safety and 
quality of their products, or for their 
racial hiring practices or for their tacit 
support of obnoxious foreign social 
systems like that of South Africa, 
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These are the kind of challenges 
that managements are meeting from 
earnest new shareholders with a share 
or two bought to give them the 
necessary standing. Mr Nader is also 
having some success in persuading 
institutional investors, pension funds 
and the like, to use their voting 
power in the industrial corporations 
in favour of policies to promote the 
health of the society over a long 
term. 

Mr Nader, a man of 37 whose father, 
a Lebanese immigrant, keeps a 
restaurant in Connecticut, went to 
Harvard Law School after graduating 
from Princeton University. So did his 
associate, Mr Theodore Jacobs. They 
were trained as establishment lawyers, 
marked out for success in the unending 
legal traffic that goes on in Washington 
Ijetween the government and the 
institutions of finance and industry. The 
origin of Mr Nader’s choice to do 
something else lies, by his account, in 
his realisation at Harvard that they 
were all being trained to represent or 
defend corporations ; nobody was being 
trained to represent or defend the 
public interest or the common man. 

Now that Mr Nader, still living in 
his single room, wearing his sloppy suits 
and eating drugstore counter food, 
still not drinking, smoking or doing 
anything that could make him vulner¬ 
able to his enemies, is pre-eminent in 
the public eye as the scourge of 
corporations, other young lawyers flock 
to him by the score to work for next to 
nothing for public causes. This is a 
lawyers’ movement applying lawyers’ 
skills to public ends. 

A watched 
economy... _ 

At last the economy has given the 
Administration something to crow 
aibout. For the moment it is no longer 
possible to aigue that neither inflation 
nor .unemployment is abating in 
answer to its policies. Although bad 
weather in California drove up the 
price of fresh fruit and vegetables, the 
consumer price index rose by only 0.3 
per cent in April. For the three 
months which ended in April the rise 
in prices, at annual rates, was only 
2.8 per cent; for the year which ended 
in April the increase, at 4.3 per cent, 
was the lowest since the 12 months 
which ended in August, 1968. 

This may well be only a lull and 
not the turn in the tide which the 
White House spokesman professed to 



detect; there are increases in whole¬ 
sale prices which have yet to work 
their way through to the consumer. 
But it suggests that President Nixon 
may be more successful in containing 
inflation than in expanding the econ¬ 
omy to mop up unemployment. This 
is not likely to be easy, with so many 
young people coming on to the labour 
market for the first time. Though total 
employment is growing—chiefly in 
government service and shops—job¬ 
seekers are growing faster, while 
the number of jobs in factories con¬ 
tinues to fall. Even the average work¬ 
week remains low. 

The industrial production index 
only edged up in April, although it is 
being buoyed up by peak production 
of steel in expectation of a strike at 
the end of July. The index is still 5 
per cent below its peak in 1969. One 
rather gloomy figure which was 
released last week without Administra¬ 
tion comment was the second con¬ 
secutive monthly fall in new orders 
for durable goods—‘hardly the news to 
expect if the economy were surging 
forward. The building of new houses, 
however, continues to outpace expecta¬ 
tions. Getting a mortgage is now easy ; 
money is pouring into the American 
equivalent of building societies. 

Whether this will continue if interest 
•rates in the money-market go on rising 
as sharply as they have been doing is 
beginning to be a worry. Gould the 
rather slow uncertain recovery be 
nipped in the bud by dear money ? 
Mr Arthur Bums, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, told a con¬ 
gressional committee last week that a 
rise in interest rates would not meet 
America’s needs either at home or 
abroad. But the fact is that the return 
on three-month Treasury bills is now 
about 4.5 per cent, compared with its 
3.25 per cent low in March and at 
least one money-market expert pre¬ 
dicts that it may rise to 5.5 per cent 
later this year. Returns on corporate 
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bonds are also moving up. As for 
the Fed, which expanded the money 
supply by about 9 per cent, at annual 
rates, during the first four months of 
the year, it is putting on the brakes, 
for fear of causing further inflation and 
risking new pressure on the dollar. 

The Administration is unlikely to 
decide whether further fiscal stimulus 
is needed until the economic statistics 
for the second quarter become avail¬ 
able in mid-July, however loudly 
Democratic economists call for action 
now. Meanwhile, what will be inter¬ 
esting to see is whether President 
Nixon will reverse his past stand and 
sign—naturally with a great show of 
reluctance—the costly job-creating 
bills which Congress is again passing. 


Dumping whom ? 

It worked with President Johnson, why 
not with President Nixon ? The 
unexpected victory of Senator Eugene 
McCarthy in the New Hampshire presi¬ 
dential primary election in 1968 woke 
up President Johnson to the fierce 
unpopularity of the war in Vietnam, 
and of himself, so he decided not 
to run again. Now there is a “ dump 
Nixon ” movement underway trying to 
repeat the feat. There are both 
Democrats and Republicans in the 
movement, with the main difference 
between them being that the Repub¬ 
lican rebels want to depose Mr Nixon 
before the election, not at it. On both 
sides, however, the anti-Nixon feeling 
is entwined with a “ dump the war ” 
drive, and the possibility exists that 
what may result is a new third-party, 
formed of dissidents from both 
traditional camps. 

A possible leader presented himself 
this week: Mr Eugene McCarthy. 
Now a former Senator, ostensibly 
having retired from politics, he excited 
an enormous throng in his home state 
of Minnesota this week at a “ dump 
Nixon ” rally. Eloquent and inscrutable 
as ever, Mr McCarthy scorned even 
liberal Democrats for their “ simple ” 
formulae for withdrawing from Viet¬ 
nam ; what was needed, he said, was 
not a fixed date for getting out but 
negotiations for a political settlement 
now. But if neither party should 
nominate candidates committed to 
ending the war and re-ordering 
American priorities, " then let us have 
a new party and a new policy and a 
true America.” Mr McCarthy laughed 
off suggestions that he would run for 
President once again. But Mr Allard 
Lowenstein, a former Congressman 
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McCarthy draws a multitude once more 

from New York City and one of the 
backers of a series of supposedly non¬ 
partisan “ dump Nixon ” rallies around 
the country, was upset. He hopes that 
the anti-war passions of those under 
21 years of age (who will be able to 
vote for the first time in 1972) can be 
translated into the election of a 
Democratic President. He docs not 
want the young to follow Pied Piper 
McCarthy along a futile third-party 
track leaving Mr Nixon in office. 

Republican party leaders are not 
seriously worried by the “ dump 
Nixon ” movement within the party 
ranks. It is led by ig dovish uninfluen- 
tail Republicans, who believe that such 
is the strength of anti-war feeling 
around the country that if Mr Nixon 
is the candidate, the Republicans will 
suffer a monumental defeat in 1972. 
One of them, Representative Paul 
McCloskey of California, is preparing 
to run against Mr Nixon in next 
spring’s primary elections and he 
already has his campaign office open 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

So has Mr Nixon. The President, does 
not underestimate the possibility of 
defeat next year. He hopes that his 
policies on Vietnam, and j on the 
economy, will have calmed th^country 
by then. But he also knotyp 4 that his 
more immediate dangegtis the loss of 
support from the conservative right- 
wing voters who put him in office. 
They find his talk^c£jyithdrawal from 
Vietnam ^tji^^yH^mpdliness toward 
China To shore up 

his riglv^w^B^ort, Mr Nixon has 
vei South (where 

°f Alabama 

pUtftfry to rej own third-party 
Campaign and he is bending 


over backwards to avoid a break with 
the flamboyantly right-wing Governor 
Reagan of California, who has just 
emerged in the Gallup polls as the man 
most Republicans would like as a 
candidate if they did not have Mr 
Nixon. To win again, Mr Nixon needs 
the support of California. Texas is also 
important. A more likely candidate for 
dumping is Mr Spiro Agnew, the Vice 
President. His political assets as a run¬ 
ning mate for Mr Nixon now look less 
tempting than those of Mr John Con- 
nally, the Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury, a former Governor of Texas. 

Black changes 

Surprise follows surprise in the saga 
of the Black Panthers. In Connecticut, 
a Superior Court judge has dismissed 
the charges of kidnapping and murder 
against the celebrated Mr Bobby Seale, 
the chairman of the Black Panther 
party, and a woman member of the 
party. The decision was taken after 
the longest trial in the history of the 
state, when the jury—composed of 
seven white and five black people— 
could not reach a decision. The judge 
at first a declared a mistrial and then, 
taking into account the massive pub¬ 
licity which has accompanied the 
trial, concluded that it would 
now be impossible to put another 
unbiased jury together for a new 
trial. Mr Seale’s co-defendant, Mrs 
Ericka Huggins, was therefore free after 
nearly two years in jail. But Mr Seale, 
confined behind bars in Connecticut 
for a year, will remain in custody 
until further legal tangles have been 
sorted out. He was convicted for con¬ 
tempt of court for disrupting the 


courtroom during the notorious 
Chicago Seven conspiracy trial and he 
faces a term in prison in California 
for carrying a gun while on probation. 

The Connecticut trial’s outcome 
suggests how public opinion of the 
Panthers has changed. Mr Seale was 
being tried for having ordered the 
death of a Black Panther, Mrs Huggins 
for assisting in his torture and abet¬ 
ting his murder. Neither was accused 
of actually committing it. Three people, 
including the principal witness against 
Mr Seale and Mrs Huggins, have been 
convicted of that. But the prosecution 
attempted to prove that the Panthers 
were a tightly organised, well 
disciplined group, in which Mr Seale’s 
word was law, and that beatings were 
customary. The defence contended, on 
the other hand, that the Panthers 
involved in the killing were not under 
the party’s control and that the murder 
was an arbitrary act, not a political 
assignment issued by Mr Seale. Enough 
of the jurors were convinced of this to 
deadlock the jury. 

According to Mr Huey Newton, the 
Panther’s theoretician, the party is 
now abandoning arms and violence 
altogether. It will work for peaceful 
change and involve itself closely with 
black churches and community groups. 
Mr Newton’s remarkable call to peace 
came just as he is about to face the 
courts again, to be retried on a charge, 
for which he has already spent time in 
prison, of killing a policeman in 
California. He claims that the change 
in party policy was imperative because 
the Panthers had alienated the ordinary 
blacks. 

It is not inconceivable that a serious 
black political party, or at least forceful 
pressure group, could emerge from 
recent events. In Congress there are a 
dozen black Congressmen prepared to 
act together. The group might run 
a black candidate in the presidential 
primary elections next year. 

Police targets 

New York 

Last week’s murder of two New York 
policemen by two Negroes has inten¬ 
sified not only the existing strains 
between the mayor, Mr John Lindsay, 
and his police force, but also the racial 
tensions in the city. The shooting in 
the back of one white and one black 
policeman came as the climax of a 
series of incidents in which the police 
had been fired upon during the course 
of the previous 48 hours. Two patrol¬ 
men had been wounded when they 
were machine-gunned (apparently by 
Negroes) from a car which had been 
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gtfing the wrong way down Riverside 
I^ive and there, had been a couple 
of other cases of guns luckily misfiring 
when a suspect pulled the .trigger. 

To New York policemen thfs succes- 
sion erf events appears more than 
coincidental. They are convinced that 
they are die object of systematic attack 
by an extremist group of Negro 
militants. This impression had now been 
confirmed by letters to WLIB radio 
station in Harlem and to the New 
York Times claiming responsibility for 
the two main attacks on behalf of the 
Righteous Brothers 6f the Black 
Liberation Army. The letter to the 
radio station enclosed a licence plate 
from the car involved. in the first 
incident and a .45 bullet. 

The immediate reaction of the presi¬ 
dent of the Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association, Mr Edward Kieman, was 
to advise his members to take shotguns 
with them in their patrol cars. Mr 
Kiernan has his own militants on his 
track. The policemen’s murders took 


place on the eve of the ballot in which 
he hoped to be re-elected as president 
of the association. In the circumstances, 
therefore, his recommendation was 
understandable, even if, as the commis¬ 
sioner of police was not slow to point 
out, totally contrary to the discipline 
of the force. Police patrols are still 
foibidden to carry shot-guns. 

Mayor Lindsay has also been 
unfavourably affected by the murders, 
which cast doubt on his claim to have 
“cooled” New York. If those respon¬ 
sible for these crimes are not caught, 
and especially if other murders of 
policemen are committed, then the 
climate of social life in the city 
will have taken another turn for the 
worse. It is a realisation of this on 
the part of the Negro community, 
combined with genuine horror at what 
has taken place, that has brought the 
police co-operation and much concrete 
information from the inhabitants of 
Harlem. That is the one cheering 
element in the situation. 


Radio on and off 

' 1 ■' 1 1 1 . 

Just as a new national non-commercial 
radio network has come into being, 
New York City is about to see its own 
public radio and television stations 
shrivel away to nothing. A city so 
short of funds that it closes hospitals 
and cuts back the police force, cannot 
afford such luxuries as advertisement- 
free radio and television, devoted to 
public affairs and good music. So the 
Mayor, Mr Lindsay, seems to have 
concluded when his administration cut 
the municipal broadcasting stations’ 
annual operating budget from $1.2 
million to less than $500,000. Mr 
Seymour Siegel, who has guided New 
York’s radio station since 1934, has 
resigned and the staff is dispersing. 
Under present plans the stations will 
not disappear but will reduce their 
hours on the air drastically. Eventually 
the television station may be absorbed 
into the non-commercial private organi- 


ls/and of disenchantment 


Mr Herman Badillo, a New Yorker 
who is the first Puerto Rican to be 
elected to Congress, recently warned 
Americans that they should prepare for 
another massive migration of Puerto 
Ricans. Over 500,000 came to the 
mainland between 1954 and 1962. 
Because they could often not speak 
English and were unskilled, they com¬ 
pounded the misery in America’s big 
cities. Nevertheless, hard times in 
Puerto Rico may be setting a new wave 
in motion. 

Puerto Rico is feeling the recession 
from which the United States is 
recovering. Its two main industries, 
textiles and tourism, have been hard 
hit. Four of its big luxury hotels have 
shut and others are in trouble, prin¬ 
cipally because of the drop in the 
number of American tourists, whose 
own purses have been pinched, but 
also because they charged luxury prices 
but allowed service to deteriorate. 
The government is now to spend 
$1. million m an attempt to woo back 
American visitors. Textile plants have 
been suffering from competition from 
Japan. The government’s development 
agency has had to admit that in 1970 
there was a small net decline, rather 
than the usual increase, in the number 
of jobs created by Operation Bootstrap. 
This scheme was created to attract 
industrial investment, mainly from the 
mainland, by allowing tax exemptions 
for incoming films. 

Puerto Rico’s inducements for indus¬ 
trialists have consisted of low taxes 
(American income tax is not payable), 
and low wages combined with 


a political stability which is rare in 
Latin countries. But wages have been 
rising; the minimum which may be 
paid is now $1.52 an hour compared 
with $1.60 on the mainland and 
Governor Ferrl has been pleading with 
Congress to exempt Puerto Rican 
industries from further increases in the 
American minimum wage. 

Puerto Rico’s political stability also 
seems endangered by the extremists 
among the advocates of independence. 
Millions of dollars worth of damage 
have been done by bomb attacks on 
American-owned businesses. These have 
cost no lives, but in the riot at the 
Rio Piedras branch of the University 
of Puerto Rico in March three Puerto 
Ricans died, and many were injured. 

The target was the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, an inflammatory 
reminder of the American presence in 
Puerto Rico and of the fact that Puerto 
Ricans, who do not vote in American 
elections or in Congress, can be con¬ 
scripted to fight in America's wars. 
Figures in the independence movement 
also took a leading part in the success¬ 


ful fight to restrict, and eventually, 
they hope, to end, the use of Culebra, 
a small offshore island, as a firing 
range for the American navy. 

Governor Ferrl believes that Puerto 
Rico’s present anomalous, if profitable, 
position as a “free associated state" 
should be succeeded eventually by full 
statehood rather than by complete 
independence. He has tried, but not 
with conspicuous success, to persuade 
the small but fiery independence parties 
to conduct the argument rationally and 
without resort to violence. 

New outbreaks can be expected if 
Puerto Rico decides to allow two big 
American metal companies to exploit 
the rich deposits of copper in the 
centre of the island near Utuado. 
Nationalism will embitter a dispute in 
which damage to the environment must 
be weighed against the new economic 
hope which mining would bring to the 
impoverished peasants in the area. 
Puerto Ricans are beginning to realise 
how much harm has already been done 
to their air and water by the rapid 
pace of development. But the fear of 
seeming to sell out to American 
interests may be what will tip the 
balance. 
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sation, the Educational Broadcasting r 
Corporation, and the radio licences be 
taken over by other interests, leaving 
New York City as such with no voice 
on the air. The radio stations, in par¬ 
ticular, have been diligent in covering 
such things as meetings of the city’s 
Board of Estimate and debates at the 
United Nations which other broad¬ 
casters tend to ignore. The stations 
may conceivably be saved by state 
funds allocated for educational televi¬ 
sion. 

About 90 of the 457 non-commercial 
radio stations in the United States 
have formed themselves into a network 
which operates for an hour and a half 
a day, Monday through Friday. The 
network is called National Public 
Radio and its finances come from the 
national Corporation for Public Broad¬ 
casting, which until now has concen¬ 
trated its uncertain resources (some 
support comes from Congress, the rest 
from philanthropy) on non-commercial 
television. While at first NPR will 
provide only news and interviews 
around the time of the evening rush 
hour, when many Americans are in 
their cars and nowhere near a television 
set, eventually it will establish a morn¬ 
ing news service and then weekend 
programmes of music, drama and cul¬ 
tural entertainment. It will also provide 
a funnel through which foreign radio 
broadcasts, including those of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, can 
reach a national American audience. 


Poor poor _ 

These are hard times for Americans 
who hope to see open communities 
established for members of racial 
minorities and for the poor of all 
races, who are now hemmed into the 
centres of big cities. The federal hous¬ 
ing authorities have been quick to 
adopt President Nixon’s opposition to 
M forced integration” of social classes 
as well as different races. Congress is 
no more enthusiastic. And recently the 
Supreme Court closed another door. 

There is nothing wrong about voters 
having the power to veto low-cost 
federally financed housing in their 
towns, said $he .court when it 
upheld the CamOrnian law authoris¬ 
ing such referenda. Indeed, Mr Justice 
Black, who Wrote the {Opinion for the 
five-man majority, calted this section 
of the state’s constitution a “ procedure 
for dcgfirfbcratic decision-making,” which 
gave members of a community some 
say in whether new tax burdens 
should be shouldered. 

Although only eight other states 
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authorise referenda on public housing, 
the decision will encourage the use of 
all the various devices which keep 
blacks out. The blow was all the harder 
for civil rights groups to bear because 
the Supreme Court, only the week 
before, had supported vigorous efforts 
to stamp out the legacy of state- 
supported discrimination in southern 
schools. Now the Justices seemed to be 
encouraging the residential segregation 
which is the principal cause of racial 
separation in schools outside the south. 

Justice Black would not agree. The 
lawyers from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, who appeared for the 
poor families in San Jos£, did not 
argue that there had been racial dis¬ 
crimination in the referendum, but 
simply that it had discriminated 
against the poor. Noting this, Mr Black 
held that to broaden the 14th Amend¬ 
ment by declaring discrimination 
against the poor unconstitutional was 
something which he refused to do. He 
was joined by Mr Burger, the Chief 
Justice, and three other members of 
the court; interestingly, Justice Black- 
mun refused, for the first time, to 
follow his chief’s lead. 

There are crumbs of comfort. Jus¬ 
tice Black hinted that the court might 
take a different view if other states 
hasten now to authorise referenda of 
the same kind. And the court has 
already overturned housing practices, 
including referenda, which clearly dis¬ 
criminated against blacks. It may do 
so again if it can be shown that what 
is involved is racial bias. But this is 
often difficult. And it does nothing to 
help poor whites. 

Bank in clover 

Washington , DC 

John L. Lewis has been tried and 
found, in effect, guilty. For 40 
years until 1960 he was president 
of the United Mine Workers and he 
continued to exercise substantial con¬ 
trol and influence on the trade union 
until his death in 1969. In a judgment 
that -the union, the trustees of 
its famous pension fund and the bank 
it owned, the National Bank of 
Washington, were guilty of a con¬ 
spiracy to enrich the bank and the 
union at the expense of retired and 
disabled miners, Judge Gerhard Gesell 
said that it was John Lewis who had 
been chiefly on trial. 

Another posthumous verdict against 
Lewis came last week when the 
Supreme Court refused to review the 
decision of a lower court that the 
UMW, under his leadership, was, with 
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Boyle: legacy of woes 


the Consolidation Coal Company, 
guilty of restraint of trade under the 
anti-trust laws. Damages of $7 million 
have been assessed against the two. 
The case, brought by the South-east 
Coal Company, grew out of the soft 
coal agreement which the UMW 
signed with the major coal companies 
in 1950, ending a long period of violent 
labour troubles. The union promised 
that it would not give easier terms to 
other operators ; the small firms 
charged a conspiracy to drive them out 
of business. This was the agreement 
which set up the UMW’s pension fund, 
financed by the big coal companies. 

For many years, the pension fund 
kept up to $70 million on demand 
deposit at the bank and even now 
no interest is paid on $20 million of 
it ('the other $50 million is in one-year 
certificates of deposit, bearing a healthy 
7^ per cent). The profits of the bank, 
and hence the union, benefited—but 
the miners who became pensioners did 
not. The president of the union, Mr 
W. A. “ Tony ” Boyle, was until 
recently a director of the bank and one 
of the three trustees of the pension 
fund. The “ neutral ” trustee was the 
84-year-old former administrator of the 
fund, Miss Josephine Roche. 

In June, die court will determine the 
damages to be awarded to retired 
miners and miners’ widows, but it has 
already ordered that a new board of 
trustees be chosen, and that the pension 
fund remove all its money from the 
bank by the end of June. At one fell 
swoop the bank will lose 10 per cent 
of its demand deposits and 22 per cent 
of its time deposits. This will have a 
serious effect on its earning power, 
though not on its liquidity: its cash 
ratio is nearly twice as high as the 
Federal Reserve’s rules require and its 
ratio of loans to deposits is low. 
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Think what we can do for you! 


If the right cleaning chemicals and the right program for 
using them can help famous restaurants and hotels all 
over the world, just think what we can do for you. 

We can serve you faster and better, since Diversey is 
worldwide—with companies and chemical experts pro¬ 
fessionally equipped to solve special problems of proc¬ 
esses where cleaning or control of bacteria is important. 

Diversey Corporation is a multi-national company 
servicing virtually every country in the world. Wherever 


you are, there's a Diversey sales engineer nearby eager 
to help you solve your cleaning problems. 

So think what Diversey can do for you. Then contact 
us at Corporate Headquarters in Chicago. You will find 
out what is special about Diversey's service and prod¬ 
ucts, when we put you in touch with the Diversey 
Company nearest you. 

Write or call: Diversey Corporation / 212 West Monroe 
Street / Chicago, Illinois U.S.A. 60606. Cable: DIVERCO 
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A SELECTION 
OF PROCESSES 
AND SERVICES 
OFFERED BY 
HUMPHREYS 
& GLASGOW 


Fwtilhari 

NPK and urea -amfnonium nitrate 
ammonium sulphate 
Heavy Chemicals 
ammonia - nitric acid * methanol 
Monomers frPolymers 
ethylene & polyethylene 
propylene & polypropylene 
vinyichloride tt p.v.c. 

Fine Chemieala 

dyestuffs • pharmaceuticals 
laboratory chemicals 
pest control chemicals 

Gas Production 

hydrogen * reducing gases 
synthesis gas * gas treatment 

Hydrocarbon Processing 

refinery units * natural gas 
compression * natural gas 
liquefaction • light ends units 
sulphur recovery & pelletisation 
Water/Sewage Treatment 
iron removal • flocculation 
active carbon treatment 

Heat Transfer 

fired heaters • waste heat recovery 
heat exchangers (design & supply) 

Natural Gas Utilisation 

gas conversion 

dual fuel & total energy • systems 
district heating 

Consultancy Services 

process investigation 
economic & feasibility studies 
laboratory services 

Engineering Services 

project management 
planning & cost control ■ design 
procurement • construction 

Inspection fr Turnaround 

plant inspection 
turnaround planning 
tradesmen, supervision, tools 
non-destructive testing 
corrosion surveys 


We are interested in projects of all sizes, and in ig 68 we established a Special Contracts Division to provide a 
complete servicefor the quick and economic handling of the smaller and more straightforward jobs. 

Forfurther information please contact the Iemdon office or any of the overseas office addresses below: — 

AUSTRALIA CANADA & USA INDIA 

Humphreys & Glasgow Ltd., Humphreys a Glasgow(Canada)Ltd. Humphrey* AGIssgow (Ovsrasas) Ltd., 

ADC House. 77 Pacific Highway. 2774 Old Leslie Street. Gammon House, Savarkar Marg. 

North Sydney. New South Wales 2060. Willowdale 432. Ontario. Prabhadevi. Bombay 26 (DD). 

New South Wales.- Telephone: Toronto 221 349V. Telephone: Bombay 452281. 

Telephone: Sydrwy9298033. Telex: 21105. Telex: 0229912. Telex: 0112912. 



Iso in Finland. France. Germany. Hong Kong. Iran, Japan. South Africa and South America 


Humphrey i Glasgow Limited, 

\rFRHA;/u\AL CONTRACTORS A\D COf^SULTANIS 
Head Cffico, 22 Carlisle Place. London S.W.1 
Telephone C 1 828 1234 Telex: 261821 


HlimPHREVS 
&CUKC0UI 

On STREHIT1BR0UI10 THE UJORLD 
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The Government of 
Northern Ireland 
is pleased to announce... 


.. .Good news. Which because good news doesn’t 
sell newspapers, isn’t the sort of information that 
usually gets mudi coverage in the press. 

A commercial fact of nfe which wehave had to 
come to terms with. We consider it our duty to 
advertise the facts that make Northern Ireland the 
best place for business growth in the United 
Kingdom. 

Facts like this. Last year manufacturing industry 
in the United Kingdom as a whole increased 
production by a miserly 1.2%. The increasein 
Northern Ireland was o times greater, 7.2%. 

That wouldn’t corneas a surprise to you if you 
had known that throughout the 1960’s production 
in Northern Ireland rose almost twice as fast as the 
U.K. average. 

And that in 1969, generally considered to be 
bad news year for us in most newspapers, our total 
trade rose by 11%. And exports went up 13%. 

One of tne main reasons for these record 
productivity figures is our good labour relations 
record. 

It isn’t all a bed of roses. But, in 1970 the 
number of working days lost because of stoppages 
fell by 10%. (The rest of the United Kingdom, 
need we remind you, experienced a catastrophic 
rise of some 60%.) . . 

While the workers have been busy do&gtheir 


job the Government of Northern Ireland has been 
working equally hard to attract new industry. 

Part of the attraction is that Northern Ireland 
is the only place in the U.K. offering capital grants 
without employment conditions. Tne basic rate for 
new machinery and equipment is 20%, for new 
buildings—35%; subject to an aggregate grant 
total of £400,000 in any one year. 

These grants can be increased to 40% and 55% 
respectively where projects offer substantial 
employment in areas where jobs are urgently needed. 

Furthermore, Northern Ireland is the only area 
of the U.K. offering any sort of capital grant 
towards new machinery and equipment and 
whatever the grants the balance of the costs is 
covered by tax allowances, including free 
depreciation. 

In addition, all new firms can qualify for such 
measures of assistance as Regional Employment 
Premiums, training grants, industrial derating, 
fuel subsidies, grants towards initial operating 
costs, removal grants for both machinery and 
^personnel, attractive factory rents, loans, and 
generally a host of features which enable you to 
obtain Government support on almost every aspect 
of the expansion process. 

Good news like this may be no news to a 
newsman. But to a businessman ? 

llfeadoserkMkatNor^ 

Ihe development country. 

Northern Ireland Ministry of Commerce, 

Chichester House, Chichester Street, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Telephone: Belfast 34488 
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Uneasy jubilee 


Castle Street is a British street, a typical 
city centre thoroughfare that could be 
found anywhere in the provinces. It 
looks ordinary and rather dull. But 
this particular Castle Street is in Bel¬ 
fast : it leads directly into the Catholic 
area of Divis Street and the Falls Road. 
So, as the shoppers and office workers 
queue for their buses to go home, a 
bored looking private of the British 
army stands watch, his rifle at the high 
port. This is Ulster in its Golden Jubilee 
year. 

For most of its people for mo$t of 
the time, life is normal. The riots, the 
shootings and the bomb explosions are 
but one aspect of their life, and for the 
most part, they are something they see 
at second hand on their television 
screens. But normality in Ulster, for 
the time being, turns on the presence 
of over 5 per cent of the British army 
in the province. So, for its divided 
people, there is no glint of gold in this 
particular jubilee. 

The riots, which began in London¬ 
derry in October, 1968, are now largely 
confined to Belfast, and then only to a 
few people and a few areas. They have 
made little immediate impact on the 
economic life of the province. It 


remains, as before, stagnant. For many 
years, Ulster has been one of Britain’s 
economic lame ducks. It has its own 
peculiar problems. The Irish Sea sep¬ 
arates it from the growth areas and the 
markets of the rest of the United King¬ 
dom. Employment in its traditional 
industries—agriculture, linen and 
shipbuilding—has declined sharply 
and persistently since the end of the 
war. Ulster’s unemployment rate, cur¬ 
rently at 7.7 per cent, is the highest 
for any region in the United Kingdom. 
Ulster is a depressed area, in the old- 
fashioned sense of the phrase, and the 
statistics of industrial development 
suggest that it costs more to create a 
new job them than anywhere else in 
the United Kingdom. 

Like the other economically back¬ 
ward areas of Britain, it is heavily 
subsidised by the central exchequer in 
an attempt to create more jobs and to 
maintain social welfare benefits. There 
is always a good deal of argument 
about the extent of this subsidy from 
the British taxpayers: the estimates 
range between £70 million and 
£130 million a year. But Ulster’s 
dilemma is plain. To become more 
stable politically, Ulster needs new 


business and new jobs ; but to attract 
both it needs greater political stability. 

The riots of the past two years or so 
have not simply put the politics of the 
province into disarray, they have dam¬ 
aged the prospect for further economic 
development as well. Before the riots 
Ulster appeared to be just another 
of Britain’s regional economic prob¬ 
lems, additionally troubled by its own 
peculiar undercurrent of sectarian 
bitterness and discrimination. Now, 
that bitterness dominates everything: 
at times and places, hate does walk 
the streets. 

Belfast is only an hour’s journey by 
plane from London. But there seems to 
be more than a century’s gulf in mental 
attitudes between a modem Britain 
obsessed with inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment and a province obsessed with 
religious disputes of a distant past. 
Anger and violence hover in the air. 
Civil strife is part of Ulster’s legacy. 
For many years Belfast has experienced 
sporadic bouts of rioting between its 
Protestant and Catholic workers, not¬ 
ably in 1886, 1893, 1920 and 1935. In 
the early 1920s, when southern 
Ireland won its independence, Belfast 
was under curfew for four and a half 


IV 
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years and 300 of its people lost their 
lives. 

Today, far too many of its people, 
still mouth, or lend a sympathetic ear 
to, the tired old slogans of their great¬ 
grandfathers. The walls of Belfast still 
proclaim the same frenetic defiance 
which has btm an unhealthy substitute 
for democratic politics since Gladstone 
introduced his Home Rule bill in 1886. 
44 Remember 1690, not 1916.” "Kick 
the Pope." “ Support your local IRA 
unit.” " Out with British Imperialism.” 
44 Soldiers go home ” These are some 
of the more printable slogans daubed 
on the walls. Others rant against the 
common market, in Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant areas alike. Perhaps the phrase 
44 Butter 40 np per lb in the EEC ” is 
meant to stir the housewives up- Or, 
perhaps, it is a cry against change, any 


change that may jerk Ulster out of its 
past and, its apparently endless cycle r' 
violence. 

Very few people in Ulster, of' ov/ ‘ se > 
would ever dream of riotiar ** ^e 
streets. There is a silent F^i orit Y in 
Ulster which wants peace/^ e trouble 
is that it remains so while the 
extremists of both f«£tions rant and 
roar. Throughout che population, in 
fact, emotional attachment to the old 
symbols of dr is i° n between the Protes¬ 
tants and the Catholics runs extra- 
ordinari/ deep. In the middle class 
Malr^ Road of Belfast it remains a 
matter of words. In the slums of the 
Protestant Shankill and the Catholic 
Falls, it becomes a matter of riots. 

Almost to a man, the Protestants of 
Ulster, who make up about two-thirds 
of its population of million, want to 


remain British. They abhor any idea 
of a reunited Ireland. They parade a 
fervent loyalty to the Crown. Yet, they 
are uneasily aware that they are grow¬ 
ing apart from the rest of the United 
Kingdom. To the committed Ulster 
Jnionist the Tory party, once the 
great champion of the Ulster cause, 
appears little better in its policies than 
the Labour party, for it, too, is insisting 
that the reform programme on civil 
rights should be pressed through with 
all speed and that law and order in 
the province should be imposed even- 
handedly. Yet, in a curious way, the 
growing realisation among the Union¬ 
ists, at least among the more sensible, 
moderate ones, that Ulster has fallen 
out of step is one hope for the future. 
They have started to realise that Ulster 
can no longer stand still, froaen like a 
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This summer you could watch some 
international soccer and golt see once- 
in-a-IHetime art exhibitions, and enjoy miles 
of sandy beaches. 

Theayou could visit Britain^ greatest 
festival for 20years. 


The Ulster 71 exhibition in Belfast will be 
the biggest since the Festival of Britain 
and there will be scores of events in the towns and villages 
of Northern Ireland. 

Ulster 71:14 May right through the summer to 11 September. 
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mammoth of the ice age in its sterile 
past. Even the Rev. Ian Paisley has 
recently been more conciliatory m his 
pronouncements. 

Just as the Protestants of Ulster look 
across the water for support (which they 
do not always get), so the Catholics 
look south to Dublin for support 
(which, again, they do npt always get). 
The Catholics in Ulster have no recog¬ 
nisable or influential social £lite to 
give them a political lead. Most of 
diem are manual workers. A few are 
in the professions, but there are hardly 
any Catholic industrialists or big land 
owners. And like their Protestant 
opponents. Ulster’s Catholics still 
remain inexperienced in the ways of 
modem politics. 

They get impatient with policies of 
gradual change and compromise. That 
many of them carry Irisjh Republican 
passports, as they are Jegally entitled 
to do, shows wh^re their real 
sympathies lie. Almost without excep¬ 
tion, they are in fact Irish nation¬ 
alists. They regard partition as an 
injustice. For them, none of the much 
needed social and political reforms will 
alter that unacceptable, fact. That does 
not mean that mfiv Catholics sympa¬ 
thise with the^flHi of terror pursued 
by the IRA Jjjj^BflMials. But very few 
of them aM^HPno make any effort 
to reassurMl^Trotestant majority in 
Ulster thaj^ K e nd to partition would 

Uwer, then, seems to be a small 
proyirice with impossible problems, 
peopled on both sides of the sectarian 


divide by little men with big preten¬ 
sions. It has the highest birth and the 
lowest death rate in the United King¬ 
dom,'but it is no more populous than 
Greater Birmingham or Greater Glas¬ 
gow. In area it is not much bigger than 
Yorkshire, while two-thirds of its people 
live within a 30-mile radius of Belfast. 
Its total rateable value is half that of 
Leeds. 

It has, however, its own fonn of 
devolutionary government. The Par¬ 
liament buildings at Stormont are 
grandiose. They seem to reflect Pro¬ 
testant Ulster’s determination to main¬ 
tain the constitutional status quo. Stor¬ 
mont instates the ways and customs of 
Westminster. It’s upper house, the 
Senate, is made up of the Lord Mayor 
of Belfast, the Mayor of Londonderry 
and 24 local worthies elected by the 
lower house, the Commons. The latter 
has 52 elected, paid members and there 
is a cabinet of 12. There are over 
12,000 civil servants in the province and 
over 35,000 local government officials. 

It pretends to be a state in minia¬ 
ture, but the calibre of its elected mem¬ 
bers is little better than can usually be 
found in an English town hall. There 
are, of course, some exceptions to this. 
Captain Tererice O’Neill, the former 
prime minister, who is now Lord 
O’Neill of the Maine, was one. Mr 
Brian Faulkner, the third prime 
minister in three years, is an6ther. 
Such men can try to impose their own 
style on local politics in Ulster. But 
they are also aware that in fundamen¬ 
tal political matters they are simply 


the head of the Ulster lobby, for, in 
the end, what Westminster decides is 
what counts. The trouble in the past 
was that Westminster did not bother 
to decide. Ulster was left to drift. The 
riots have changed all that: Westmin¬ 
ster has to care and go on caring. 

Stormont has wider legislative powers 
than any English local authority could 
ever hope to obtain. But since the war 
it has, effectively, not much more 
fiduciary power than, say, Manchester 
corporation has had. The original 
intention in 1921 was that Ulster should 
be financially self-sufficient. But Ulster 
quickly realised that to remain part 
of the United Kingdom also meant 
keeping up with the English, Welsh 
and Scottish Joneses, particularly when 
it came to such matters as the receipt 
of unemployment and social welfare 
benefits. So Ulster’s economic viability 
became dependent on the fortitude of 
the British taxpayer. Where economics 
led, politics followed (if somewhat 
limpingly) until the crunch came and 
everyone woke up to the fact that law 
and order in the province depended 
upon the British army, acting under 
the control of the British government. 

So Ulster is a British problem. No 
longer can it be pretended in White¬ 
hall that Ulster is a little, local diffi¬ 
culty for Stormont to sort out. 
Westminster and, more distantly, the 
Dail in Dublin have to take up the 
running. Up to the late 1960s, there 
was at least some hope that the prob¬ 
lems created by partition could be 
gradually smoothed away unfler the 
beneficient influence of economic 
co-operation and that the Protestants 
and Catholics would slowly learn to 
live together, if not with amiability 
at least' with forebearance. The riots 
have dashed that hope for the present. 
The lines of division have hardened. 
Moderate men seeking moderate poli¬ 
cies find it harder than before to make 
their voice heard among the mucous 
shouts of the extremists. For these 
fanatics tolerance is a dirty word. 

Yet, distrusted by the right wing of 
his own party and distrusted by the 
Catholics, Mr Brian Faulkner has no 
choice but to urge moderation and 
tolerance on the people of Ulster. 
Neither has the British cabinet. It has 
to hqpe that the army will win enough 
time in Ulster for tempers to cool and 
for; gradualist policies to win through. 
If they'do not, then the constitutional 
experiment of 1921 will have difficulty 
in surviving, its Golden Jubilee. 

‘This survey was written by Robert 

Taylor and Gordon Leo 
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Politics of the wrong kind 


Ulster suffers from a surfeit of decla¬ 
matory politics. This is one symptom 
of the deep divisions within its society. 
It has meant that there has been no 
real exchange of ideas between the 
various parties, little sense of political 
compromise and not much feeling of 
give and ta£e. Politics in Ulster has 
largely centred upon accusation and 
counter accusation, provocation and 
counter provocation. It . has often had 
an amateurish quality and, on occa¬ 
sions, the smell of the gutter about it. 

One of Ulster’s very few professional 
politicians is Mr Brian Faulkner. He 
may well hope to give Ulster politics 
and his own Unionist party a more 
modern, less sectarian touch. In form¬ 
ing his cabinet he made the right sort 
of gesture, reaching out to the right 
(in the person of Mr Harry West) and 
reaching out to the left (in the person 
of Mr David Bleakley, a member of 
the Labour party). But he will find the 
going hard. 

One of his troubles is quite simply 
the dominance of his own party, for, 
in a society which divides politically 
on religious lines, this means that those 
on the right of the Unionist party 
always seem to have plenty of elbow 
room and those on its left very little. 
The Unionists have held power since 
1921. This is something of a record 
for any part of the democratic world. 

In all the 12 elections held over the 
past 50 years, the Unionists have never 
held fewer than 30 of the 52 seats in 
Stormont. So predictable was the out¬ 
come that many constituencies were 
never contested. Captain O’Neill did 
not have to fight his Bannside seat 
until his very last election in 1969. 
Similarly, his successor prime minister, 
Major James Chichcster-Clark, was 
not challenged at the polls in what 
almost amounts to a family seat in 


South Derry until the same election. 
In 1958, just over half the candidates 
for Stormont were returned without a 
fight at the polls and even in the 
stormy days of February, 1969, seven 
seats were uncontested. 

This lack of electioneering choice has 
not put the electors off. Voting in 
Northern Ireland is like going to 
church : it is a way of demonstrating 
loyalty to the cause. In almost all the 
Stormont elections, more than 60 per 
cent of the electors have bothered to 
vote. This compares with 30 per cent 
turnouts at most English local gov¬ 
ernment elections. Even at last year’s 
general election for Westminster, in 
seats like Mid Ulster, Fermanagh and 
South Tyrone over 90 per cent of the 
electors voted. What is striking about 
such devotion to the democratic pro¬ 
cess is that the only issue that has ever 
really counted in all elections in the 
province, whether for Westminster, 
Stormont or the local council, has been 
the continuance of the border with the 
Irish Republic—yes or no. 

It is true that in some periods of 
relative tranquillity social questions 
have edged their way into the political 
debate and that, therefore, in the late 
1950s and early 1960s the Labour party 
began to challenge the Unionists in 
Belfast. But for the most part it has 
never been difficult for Unionist politi¬ 
cians to rally support by the cry of 
“ the constitution in danger.” It had, 
and still has, much the same effect as 
“ waving the bloody shirt ” had in the 
southern states after the American 
civil war. 

Captain O’Neill did try »to break 
with this sterile form of politics but 
his efforts to impose a personal, 
presidential style in Ulster eventually 
failed. His broadly progressive image 
did too little to reassure Catholic 
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From right to fartha&f&bt: Brian Faulkner . Bill Craig and Ian Paisley 


voters that Unionism was shedding its 
sectarian clothing while it annoyed the 
more diehard of his own party, who 
felt that the pass was being sold to 
extremist republicanism. With a less 
progressive image than Captain 
O’Neill but with much the same poli¬ 
cies to pursue, Mr Faulkner has to 
tread warily around this particular 
trap. He may, like Ag;ag, tread 
delicately, but the right wing of the 
Unionist party will make sure that he 
has not all that much space in which 
to tread with safety. 

As he knows, Unionism in Ulster 
is the closest approximation possible in 
British politics to that elusive and 
romantic ideal dreamed up by Disraeli, 
lory democracy. Nowhere else in 
Britain is there such an alliance 
between landed gentry and business¬ 
men and factory workers and agricul¬ 
tural labourers, united in voting for the 
constitutional status quo but ready to 
accept what benefits Westminster is 
prepared to hand out. This combina¬ 
tion of political reaction and economic 
radicalism is odd ; but, without it, the 
Unionist party could not hope to retain 
its working class voters. Much of the 
current hesitation about introducing 
Mr Carr’s Industrial Relations Bill into 
the province, for instance, stems from 
a fear that these working class ties 
might be weakened. That is another 
trap for Mr Faulkner to avoid. 

Yet another is the power wielded by 
the constituency associations. Some¬ 
times Mr Faulkner must wish he were 
hack in the palmy days of Craigavon 
and Brookchorough, when the leader¬ 
ship of the party was never seriously 
challenged by its rank and file. But 
those days are gone. Malcontents have 
found it easy to exploit the labyrinthine 
structure of the party to stir up oppo¬ 
sition to reform. The 700-strong Union¬ 
ist Council, the Unionist standing 
committee of 200 and the smaller 
executive committee have all been the 
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scenes of periodic trials of strength 
between the members at Stormont and 
the diphards in the constituencies. It 
has taken many long, smoke-filled hours 
for the indefatigable party secretary, 
Mr Jim Baillie, to keep the organisa¬ 
tion together. 

He and Mr Faulkner live with the 
fact that Ulster’s 51 Unionist associa¬ 
tions (each controlling between ij and 
20 branches) have much more say in 
party affairs than their opposite num¬ 
bers do in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. There is no central selection 
panel for candidates for Stormont or 
Westminster. The local associations 
guard their prerogative to choose who 
they feel like as candidates with extra¬ 
ordinary tenacity. No MP can ever 
be certain of being renominated, for he 
has to run the gauntlet of a hyper¬ 
critical local party caucus. Such a 
caucus sees its member not as a repre¬ 
sentative of the community hut as a 
mandated delegate of the local party 
association. It is here that the narrow 
minded, dedicated bigot exerts his 
power. 

Unionism is, of course, Protestant¬ 
ism’s secular home. It has never in the 
past tried to woo Catholic voters, first 
because that runs counter to all its 
principles and secondly because it 
would have received a dusty answer 
for its pains. By contrast, the Labour 
party in Ulster, whose links with 
Transport House remain flimsy, has 
made a real effort to win support 
from both Protestant and Catholic 
communities. At the Stormont elec¬ 
tions Labour usually gathers about 20 
per cent of the total vote ; but it has 
only one member in Stormont at the 
moment. Since 1949, the Labour party 
has recognised the border with the 
Republic and tihis, as much as 
unemployment, has helped it to attract 
some working class support in such 
Protestant strongholds in Belfast as 
Oldpark and Woodvale. But it has 1 
lost support since the rioting began and 
its future also appears to be threatened 
by the emergence last year of two new 
parties. 

Six anti-Urtionist MPs at Stormont, 
led by the voluble Mr Gerry Fitt, 
formed the Social Democratic and 
Labour party (the SDLP) last summer 
as a non-sectarian and left-of-centre 
alternative to Unionism. These mem¬ 
bers have brought some coherent life 
to the opposition in Stormont, but the 
SDLP has hedged on the border issue 
and has so far mad? little headway 
outside Roman Catholic districts. 
With a shoestring organisation and 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
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straddle the gap between the two work¬ 
ing class communities, the SDLP is 
in danger of becoming a more up-to- 
date version of the now almost defunct 
Nationalist party—and just as 
ineffectual. 

Perhaps a more serious challenge is 
posed to the Unionists by the Alliance 
party—an enthusiastic afnalgam of 
moderate, mainly middle class ex- 
O’Neillite Unionists which evolved out 
of the New Ulster movement last 
spring. Unlike the SDLP, Alliance has 
an impressive grass roots organisation 
in 43 constituencies. But so far it lacks 
charismatic leaders and faces a sizeable 
credibility gap. Solid, decent and 
respectably enthusiastic, it has some 
striking resemblances to the English 
Liberal party. Its policies are well 
meaning but muddled. The Alliance is 
trying to attract Catholic votes, but it 
has turned its face against proportional 
representation. It would like to see 
licensed guns surrendered, but at the 
same time it calls for more vigorous 
searches for arms. Its staying power 
as a party is still questionable, but as 
a lobby for moderate, tolerant policies 
in Ulster the Alliance could be 
influential. 

Farther to the left, the remnants of 
the civil rights cause still carry on the 
fight, but with little obvious convic¬ 
tion and with much internal feuding. 
Many of its original zealots have fled 
into the Republican camp or dropped 
out of politics altogether. Another left- 
wing faction, People’s Democracy, still 
functions intermittently but its shrill 
condemnation of both sectarianism and 
the British army and its cry for a com¬ 
mon working class front against what 


Across the Springfield Road from the 
Henry Taggart Hall lies Badlymurphy. 
It appears to be yet another uninspired, 
unimaginative housing estate, perhaps 
a little more forlorn-looking than most 
and, where the squatters have moved 
in, a little more dilapidated. But this 
is one of the so-called “ no go ” 
Catholic enclaves of Belfast. There are 
others, notably in the Ardoyne and the 
Falls, The hall itself is an outpost of 
the British army, garrisoned by a com¬ 
pany of infantry. The men on guard 
there, for all 'the John Wayne swagger 
with which they carry their rifles, play 
it very cool. They point to the patch 
of concrete where, a few weeks before, 
the stone-throwers and petrol-bombers 
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it calls British imperialism strike a 
hollow note. So, too, does Miss Berna¬ 
dette Devlin, who has apparently 
chosen to identify herself more and 
more closely, with the IRA cause. Any 
hopes that she may have once enter¬ 
tained about wooing Protestant work¬ 
ing class support disappeared long ago. 
In fact, all these left-wing groups lie 
outside the mainstream of Ulster poli¬ 
tics. They are not potent. 

The only really potent opposition to 
Unionism comes from the IRA. The 
IRA is split into factions but sometimes 
it is. difficult to draw a firm distinction 
between the left wing but gradualist 
Regulars and the trigger happy, nihil¬ 
istic Provisionals. Their methods may 
differ, but their ends are the same—the 
absorption of Ulster into Ireland. Sup¬ 
port for their aims, though not 90 much 
for their methods, is growing in the 
Catholic areas of Ulster: over 40,000 
people are reputed to have turned out 
on republican parades over Easter, 

Such a groundswell of support can¬ 
not carry the IRA hotheads to any 
kind of victory. This is not 1921. But 
what it can do—what, indeed, it has 
already done—is to make any idea 
of a revival of non-sectarian politics in 
Ulster all that more difficult. The more 
sympathisers, let alone recnits, the 
IRA gathers, the more the omnipotent 
Unionist party will dig in its heels and 
the more say its malignant right wing 
will have. It has always been difficult 
to hold the middle ground of politics 
in Ulster. Today it is even more diffi¬ 
cult. Yet this is what Westminster 
expects Mr Faulkner to do. So, it has to 
back him when he calls for efficient, 
but not jackboot, security measures. 


gathered and to the garage and privet 
hedge from which IRA gunmen opened 
fire. Small children climb the gate to 
talk to die •sentries, for during the 
day they go to school in the building 
in which the soldiers are billeted. Going 
to school within a barbed wire 
enclosure is one example of what it is 
like to live in Belfast today. 

It may be an extreme one, as for 
much of the time everyday life in 
Ulster is quiet, dull and provincial. But 
it is a reminder that Ulster, and more 
particularly Belfast, lives on the edge 
of violence. There are many Others: 
the burnt-out buses dumped on a patch 
of waste ground in the Falls affront the 
eye and sour the mind. They ought 


The gun my father wore 
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The man who commands, Lieutenant-General Harry Tuzo The man commended , with heckler 


to have been taken away months ago. 

The edgy feeling that it might hap¬ 
pen again if not tonight, then tomor¬ 
row night, is most marked in the 
Catholic and Protestant slums of Bel¬ 
fast. It is less so in the Catholic Bogside 
in Londonderry (for this is a compara¬ 
tively easy area for the troops to watch). 
It can hardly be said to exist in the 
green countryside and the small market 
towns—until, that is, yet another 
inefficiently planted bomb explodes or 
until the Orangemen or the IRA, 
sporting their own particular totems, 
go on the march. There is something 
atavistic in their posturings : if on one 
side it is the sash my father wore, then 
on the other it is, almost as literally, 
the gun my father wore. They have 
marched in Ulster behind their bands 
for many, many years. But in the past 
these marches were just part of the 
scene, a symbol of division. Today, 
they are seen by Protestants and 
Catholics alike as deliberate acts of 
provocation, just as the obscenities 
scrawled on the walls are. 

The hooliganism of the slums has 
broken surface, to become a potent 
political factor for even the most 
moderate of men and to be manipu¬ 
lated by a few for their own violent 
revolutionary or repressive ends. With¬ 
out the British troops, there can be no 
doubt that violence would be endemic. 
The security forcunfm there to con¬ 
tain that viotendPaM to win time. 
Unis they are going, slowly but even- 
handedly. But re is a growing sense 
of alien^onjMflween these forces and 
the cpmgjiflHgM^er which they stand 
gu#MHHBRt much less true in 
thjjp PiotaH^Wums than it is in the 
.OrtholicHP^Wherever and whenever 
the a nqgffl otsto stop men becoming the 
oreaitutbs of their own folly, it will be 


accused of brutality, as much in the 
Shankill as in ihe Falls. The ordinary 
private simply does not understand a 
people who throw stones or petrol 
bombs at him at night and offer him 
a cup of tea in the morning. 

For the army this conflict is beginning 
to take on the characteristics of a 
near-war of attrition. It is gradually 
winning 'this near-war. The visible 
presence of the soldiers—there are now 
about 9,700 of them in Ulster, with 
3,200 in 'Belfast alone—and the rather 
less conspicuous activities of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary (now about 4,000 
strong) deter much of the violence for 
much of the time. The deployment of 
the army along the peace-lines of 
Belfast and Londonderry, together with 
its demonstrated ability to rush rein¬ 
forcements to a trouble spot quickly, 
keeps the two factions from tearing 
into each other. Through the quite 
extraordinary discipline and restraint of 
the troops the rioting mobs are in the 
end broken up. The IRA gunmen in 
their amateurish attempts to engage 
the army in stand-up shooting matches 
have been defeated—a mult which, no 
doubt, Protestant extremists in the 
so-caAled Ulster Volunteer Forte have 
taken to heart. 

Mr Faulkner’s call for efficient 
security measures has been met. The 
number of patrols has been stepped 
up and, in that sense, there is always 
some go in the “ no go areas. The 
army and the police have learned how 
to co-operate, not least in their patrols. 
The intelligence network, a respon¬ 
sibility of the Special Branch of the 
RUC, appears to be on the mend. The 
number of searches for arms is rising. 
So is the number of arrests and con¬ 
victions (though it still remains as 
difficult as ever to catch a fly gunman 


or saboteur with firearms or explosives 
about him). 

That the violence is being contained 
owes a little to the inefficiency of the 
extremists themselves. The IRA hard¬ 
liners are small in numbers and divided 
among themselves. When they have 
screwed their courage up to snipe or 
to plant bombs, they have shown them¬ 
selves to be amateurs in this business 
of urban guerrilla warfare. They have 
not, for example, jolted the economy 
of Northern Ireland, notably its 
electricity power system, at all, even 
though it is especially vulnerable to 
sabotage. 

Yet, so edgy and volatile is the 
political climate in Ulster that any act 
of terrorism, however amateurish, how¬ 
ever bungled, produces a dispropor¬ 
tionate effect. Within the space of two 
years violence on the street has toppled 
two prime ministers at Stormont. It 
could topple a third. But the terrorists 
may now change their tactics. They 
might give them a more subterranean 
twist into kidnapping and murder, with 
the extremists on one side, almost 
willingly, trying to provoke the other 
into reprisals. 

That alone might be enough, for the 
aim of the extremists is not to defeat 
the security forces (which is beyond 
their capabilities) but to show that these 
forces are not capable of restoring law 
and order, iri the ordinary British sense 
of the phrase, to Ulster. To that end 
they have made some progress. In the 
11 no go ” areas army patrols are active 
by day and night. In the daytime the 
RUG does serve warrants and make 
arrests in these areas. But these are 
not districts where a policeman would 
walk a beat at night. They are districts 
where gunmen and criminals hide and 
where crime and terrorism have joined 




The infallible local grapevine 
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Smiting through on Orange Day 


forces. They are districts where the 
thin line between collecting money for 
the cause and criminal extortion and 
intimidation rackets has been crossed. 

The security forces have, therefore, 
to go struggling on, keeping their 
tempers and avoiding the trap, into 
which extremists on both sides would 
dearly love them to fall, of going on 
the rampage. By their restraint they 
can contribute to a cooling of the 
temperature. By their discipline they 
can make the law run more fully than 
before. But that is about all. No doubt, 
if they had their way, they would like 
to see this summer's marches banned 
and to see some of the licensed fire¬ 
arms—there are over 100,000 of them, 
of which nearly 70,000 are shotguns 
—called in. So, too, would many other 
sensible, moderate men. But neither 
Stormont nor Westminster would care 
to juggle with such a piece of political 
dynamite at the moment. The best that 
can be hoped for this summer is that, 
the prompted “voluntary” action in 
cancelling some of the marches and 
in the surrender of some firearms, may 
cool the situation. 

If this summer passes without too 
much violence, it will be possible to 
think of thinning out the garrison of 
British troops again. But, even at the 
best, this garrison is unlikely for some 
time yet to fall below the 7,000 mark. 
The disarmed RUC is under strength. 
Many of its members are inexperienced. 
Its proposed establishment is 5,000. But 
this figure was worked out by British, 
rather than Ulster, Standards and, if 
the men could be recruited, a police 
force of 6,000 woidd seem to be nearer 
the proper mark for Ulster. 

Right-wing Protestants would like 
to see the police armed again. They 


would even like to see the B specials 
back. They will get neither. But Mr 
Faulkner has muttered something about 
a special riot squad, though not all that 
loudly. The police themselves do not 
want to become an armed para-military 
force again. But they, too, acknowledge 
that there is some strength in the view 
that Ulster is a frontier society, where 
violence is never far below the surface, 
and where it is never quite enough to 
try to impose law and order by 
unarmed, friendly neighbourhood 
bobbies. 

The best solution to this problem is 
the one already' adopted, with an 
unarmed police trying to control the 


Intolerance is the common coin of 
Ulster, as it so often shamefully is in 
other communities divided by religious 
beliefs. Ulster recks of piety. According 
to a sample poll carried out by Opinion 
Research in 1969, only 2 per cent of 
those polled in Ulster said that they 
had no religious faith (compared with 
25 per cent in the rest of the United 
Kingdom) while 72 per cent of them 
said they thought of God when they 
were worried (compared with 43 per 
cent) and 76 per cent said that their 
religious beliefs affected their everyday 
life a great deal (compared with 46 
per cent). This piety is genuine. But it 
also breeds intolerance between the 
creeds. And what is particularly striking 
about Ulster is how this intolerance is 
institutionalised. 

The very first of these institutions 
which leaps t6 mind is the Orange 


crowds when they gather but fading 
into the background when the rioting 
starts and letting armed troops get on 
with the job of dispersing the rioters. 
But this means that, even at the quietest 
of 'times, the province will need the 
Ulster Defence Regiment (to guard 
installations against sabotage) and a 
garrison of about 5,000 British troops 
(staying in their barracks, rather than 
patrolling the streets). Such a garrison 
is one way of measuring Britain’s per¬ 
manent commitment to Ulster. It is 
the price that Britain simply has to 
pay if time is to be won for tolerance 
to succeed in its perpetual battle 
against intolerance. 


Order. It wields an immense influence 
in Ulster, but it has precious few 
sympathisers outside the province. The 
Orangemen have been blamed for much 
of the Protestant rioting and for 
provoking the Catholics. Their leaders 
do not seem to mind. They are con¬ 
vinced of the righteousness of their cause 
and express bemused contempt for 
what they regard as uninformed criti¬ 
cism. To them, if not to anyone else, 
the recent increase in their numbers 
as the tension on the streets has 
mounted is proof enough that the 
order still retains an importance in the 
modem world, even if its mythology 
goes back to King William Ill’s vic¬ 
tory at the Battle of the Boyne in 1690 
and its formation dates from 1795 
(when the Protestant ascendancy was 
threatened by Wolfe Tone’s United 
Irishmen). 


Institutions of intolerance 
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ARNTZ• BRITISH OXYGEN (Maydown) LTD.* BRITISH SHOE 
CORPORATION • DEYONG GOLDING • DUNLOP • DU PONT¬ 
ES SEX -THOM AS FRENCH*WILLIAM HUTCHINSON (Yarns) 
LTD. a division of COURTAULDS • LEC • MOLINS • PLASTIC 
CAPACITORS and TOWLER have already proved that 

LONDONDERRY offers a viable centre for growth. 

YES 

LONDONDERRY 

A CITY WITH A PORT, WELCOMES INDUSTRY. 

Two-and-a-half hours from London airport. 

Ample adaptable labour pool. 

Grants from 35% to 55% for new buildings, 
and from 20% to 40% for new plant. 

For further information write to :— 

MR. G. J. BRYAN, C.M.G., C.V.O., O.B.E., M.C., 

THE GENERAL MANAGER, 

LONDONDERRY DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 

GUILDHALL, 

LONDONDERRY. 



Factory hunters 

CraigavoiTs the place! 

STANDARD FACTORIES TO LET IN CRAIGAVON NEW TOWN 


6,500 sq.ft + & Jfr 1 

200,400 and 800 sq metre 
(approximately 2,000,4,000 28 

and 8,000 sq.ft,) 

1000 aq. metre 

(approximately 10,000 sq.ft.) 3 

Ditto 2 

200,400 and 800 sqmetre 17 

Tha Three Industrial areas involved are — 
designed to high environmental standards; 
convenient to Ml Motorway; 
only 30 minutes from sea and air freight; 
Road and Cross Channel Hauliers already 
established in these areas. 

Cralgavon New Town has — 
an Impressive house-building programme; 
an equally impressive programme for devel¬ 
opment of a wide range of recreational and 
cultural facilities; 

a prosperous Borough of more than 20,000 
people on each side of it; 
pians to have the first Phase of the new 
City Centre shope built and open by 
Deoember 1973. 


Available for immediate occupation All Factory Units — 

equipped with offices, toilets and 
Due for completion April 1971 onwards. lighting; 

tenants can install own choice of 
heating systems; 

Programmed for completion May 1972. enclosed yards for open storage and 
Programmed for completion October 1972 P#f 9 

Programmed for completion March 1973 

To the General Manager, Craigavon Development Commission, Cralgavon House, 
Bachelors Walk, Portadown, Northern Ireland. 


ADDRESS 


Craigavon Fp ^ 
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Paisley's faithful 

North Antrim at Westminster, is 
rapidly becoming. His church, the Free 
Presbyterian, is simply the projection 
of his own formidable personality. This 
church is the base of his demagogic 
strength. The Sunday evening service 
at his church in middle-class Raven- 
hill Road in Belfast is just about the 
only kind of entertainment a visitor 
can expect to find in a province where 
the pubs, cinemas and theatres still 
stay closed on Sundays. It is neces¬ 
sary to get to the church a good hour 
before the service- begins, for though 
it is reputed to hold 1,500 people it 
is packed long before the organ strikes 
up its overture of Bible-bclt melodies. 
Nor is the congregation a collection of 
roughnecks from the Shankill Road. 
Most of its faithful are eminently res¬ 
pectable middle-aged ladies. The car 
park outside the church is packed while 
long lines of cars block the neighbour¬ 
ing avenues. All this testifies to Mr 
Paisley’s pulling power with the 
affluent : he entertains, castigates and 
sways them. 

They are not disappointed with his 


The other church 


The Orange Order claims to be 
Ulster’s Protestant ecumenical move¬ 
ment. In it the faithful of the Church 
of Ireland, the Presbyterians and 
Methodists make common cause against 
the doctrines and influence of the 
Roman Catholic church. Over 1,500 
Orange lodges cover Ulster and .the 
order even has a slender membership 
south of the border in the Republic. 
It still counts for something on Clyde¬ 
side but not very much these days in 
Liverpool. It has a few branches out¬ 
side Britain : Orangemen parade on 
July isrth in Philadephia, Toronto and 
Melbourne. 

In Ulster the Orangemen go on the 
march from Reformation Sunday be¬ 
fore Easter well into October, though 
the anniversary of the Boyne, July 
12th, is the great day. Outwardly these 
parades, like the Durham miners’ gala, 
are colourful occasions which evoke a 
bygone age. But the sashes, the King 
Billy banners, the Lambeg drums, the 
pipe, fife and accordion bands, the 
bowler hats, the ceremonial swords and 
furled umbrellas are not simply a harm¬ 
less, historical pageant. They are an 
assertion of domination over the 
Catholic minority. Every Orange march 
represents a rededication to the Protes¬ 
tant faith and a warning to the Catho¬ 
lics that there will be “ No Surrender.” 

The Orange Order is also a social 
club for the Protestant working man. 
It gives him the sense of comfort and 
security that the Catholic working man 
gets from his priest but which the 
Protestant may not find in the rigours 
of his fundamentalist faith. It brings 
a dash of colour to his drab life. It 
is quite active in voluntary welfare 
schemes—for Protestants. To be fair, 
too, some of the lodges must be given 
a little credit for cooling down their 
hotheads in the past two and a half 
years. 

Some of the order’s intentions are 
worthy. But its very existence perpe¬ 
tuates the antagonisms in Ulster : 
Orangemen have, for instance, been 
expelled from the order for attending 
tthe funeral of a friend in a Catholic 
church. Above all, its influence on 
the Unionist party, especially at the 
constituency level, runs far deeper 
than is indicated by the fact that it 
sends 177 delegated to the 700-strong 
Unionist CounjdT Along with similar 
but more exclusive societies, such as 
the Apprentice Boys of Londonderry 
and the Royal Black Preceptory, the 
Orange Q^r is a barrier of division. 

It to strain, the language 

to cal|^^^H* an institution but that 
is whsfl|^K?v. Ian Paisley, MP for 
Bannsid^at Stormont and MP for 


The Roman Catholic church is the 
largest single denomination in Ulster. 
It embraces about half a million people, 
a third of the population. The spires 
of its gaunt churches soar above the 
huddled rows of back-street slums. Like 
much of the Catholic church in 
Ireland, it is conservative and powerful. 
It is the only institution in Ulster with 
which members of the Catholic 
minority can identify themselves. For 


performance when he eventually 
appears. Bible in hand, he takes up 
a commanding stance in the central 
pulpit that dominates the rectangular 
church. His service is a mixture of hot 
gospel songs from the specially pro¬ 
duced Ravenhill Road hymn book, a 
solo from a woman singer and an inter¬ 
locking commentary of fervour and 
vituperation from Mr Paisley himself. 
His message is simple and pungent. All 
men, all churches are sinners. Salva¬ 
tion can come only through defilement, 
atonement and judgment. After the 
Roman Catholic Church, the principal 
enemy is apostate Protestantism—best 
symbolised, in his view, by the World 
Council of Churches and what he 
regards as the diabolical nature of the 
new translation of the Bible. 

His Free Presbyterian church is one 
of Ulster’s growth industries. Over 30 
churches have been established in the 
province and another one in the 
Republic. His pithy, vulgar fort¬ 
nightly journal, the Protestant 
Telegraph, boasts a circulation of over 
25,000. Much of Mr Paisley’s success 
stems from his old-fashioned rhetoric 
(which while it falls flat in Westminster 
is still extraordinarily effective both in 
his own church and in Stormont). 
Other churchmen have turned away 
from such hell-fire demagogy but he 
has come to recharge the emotions and 
nascent bigotry of thousands. 

His clerical politics, with their vague 
social message, are dangerous. They 
may be rant, but often before in 
history rant has been the seed-bed 
of evil. By speaking out as Mr 
Paisley does he harms those men in 
Ulster’s churches and public life who 
are trying to rescue the province from 
its past and who are trying to inject 
some spirit of tolerance into its every¬ 
day life. His uncompromising argu¬ 
ments certainly strike a chord of 
sympathy among many Unionists who 
prefer to sit on the fence rather than 
fight his essentially despairing creed. 


them it is a source of comfort, strength 
and security. But, almost consciously, 
it reinforces their sense of separateness 
from the rest of Ulster’s society. 

Until recently, the aged Catholic 
hierarchy held itself aloof from the 
mainstream of events in Ulster. But, 
rather reluctantly, it is now realising 
that what is happening in Ulster is 
the church’s business. Both Cardinal 
Conway, the Catholic Primate of All 
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Cardinal Conwmy besieged 


Ireland, who resides in Armagh, and 
Dr Philbin, Bishop of Conor and 
Down, have condemned the rioting 
and begged, somewhat vainly, the 
Catholic rioters and gunmen to stop. 
Just a few months ago, Cardinal 
Conway met Ulster’s then prime 
minister, Major Chichester-Clark, but 
little that was tangible was even 
expected to result. Still, at long last, a 
Catholic chaplain has been appointed 
to Stormont. 

Education is probably the biggest 
single source of Ulster’s growing social 
division. By underwriting segregation 
through separate schools for Catholics, 
the Unionists deprived the Catholics 
of a grievance (education was never 
mentioned in the civil rights demons¬ 
trations), but kept the two communities 
permanently apart. This also happens 
in Glasgow, although there are signs 
of a revolt against it there. One day it 
may happen in Belfast, too. But at 
present die conservatives of both faiths 
are in alliance. The origin of the 
impasse was certainly inescapable, but 
some alleviation will have to be agreed 
on. 

Despite some initial hesitation, most 
of the Catholic primary and inter¬ 
mediate schools have accepted the 
new grants offered to them by the 
Unionist government. Catholic and' 
Protestant schools are still rigorously 
segregated and the Catholic 
“ voluntary ” schools remain outside 
the system, except, of course, on such 
matters as examinations and inspection. 
The state meets the running costs of 
these Catholic schools and since 1968 
has met 80 per cent of the cost of their 
capital expenditure. Had the state been 
tougher on the voluntaries, in 
particular, in the past some of the 
social divisions might actually have 
been smaller today. But it preferred 


not to stir up trouble ; this placatory* 
policy has not had much reward from 
the Catholic side. 

So Ulster has a divided system of 
education and Cardinal Conway has 
made it clear that the Catholic 
hierarchy has no wish to see any 
change. Even in the new towto of 
Craigavon, where Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant families live next door to each 
other, it was found impossible, because 
of the attitude of the Catholic church, 
to provide the children, attending their 
own separate denominational schools, 
with common playground facilities. On 
education, just as on contraception, 
clerical celibacy and divorce, the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland 
remains obstinately conservative. 

Some of its priests joined hands with 
clergymen of other denominations in 
August, 1969, in an attempt to part 
the rioting Catholic and Protestant 
mobs ; but once this immediate 
emergency had passed the churches in 
the traditional enclaves of Belfast and 
Londonderry drifted apart again. A 


Ulster’s economy stumbles along, 
losing a few jobs here, gaining a few 
jobs there and retaining the unenviable 
distinction of having the highest 
unemployment rate of any region in 
the United Kingdom. Yet each year 
massive sums of money are pumped 
into Ulster from the central exchequer. 
They have stopped the economy from 
falling flat on its face. They have 
mitigated the secular decline in employ¬ 
ment'in its three traditional industries 
—agriculture, linen and shipbuilding: 
that decline now looks as if it might 
be arrested in shipbuilding, but not in 
the two other industries. But that is 
about all they have done. They have 
not created, except possibly in the 
man-made fibres industry, self-gen¬ 
erating powerhouses of economic 
growth in the community (as, for 
example, happened in eastern Scotland 
with electronics). 

In the coming years the money will 
go on being pumped into Ulster. This 
is necessary, and there will be some 
success stories to show for it. But it 
seems unlikely to produce any dramatic 
change in its economy. The region has 
proportionately more old people and 
more school leavers to worry about 
than any other in the United Kingdom. 
Geographically it is out on a limb and 
its economy is too: it is thereby less 


good number of Catholic priests in the 
Catholic areas of Belfast quite clearly 
sympathise with the nationalist aims 
the IRA—though not, of course, with 
the methods of the militant Provision¬ 
als. Even so, their condemnation of 
violence lias not been very loud. An 
Irish priest is what that phrase says he 
is—both an Irishman and a priest and 
for such a man the pull of Irish 
nationalism can be as strong as the 
Christian message of forgiveness. 

There are, of course, worthy men of 
all religions serving on ad hoc peace 
committees. But there are too few of 
them, either Catholic or Protestant. As 
one parson lamented : “ The obstacle 
to co-operation between the churches 
lies in the pews.” That is the root of the 
trouble, for without the willing aid of 
the churchgoers interdenominational 
activity is wordy but ineffectual. Both 
Catholic priests and Protestant 
ministers are supposed to lead their 
flocks, but often in Ulster they have to 
follow the lead set by their congrega¬ 
tions. 


likely to get those massive pieces of 
investment in the spanking new tech¬ 
nological industries for which other 
slow-growing regions in Britain are 
clamouring. And, in a way, it does 
not really want them (except for the 
multiplier effect they may create). Its 
immediate need is to attract labour- 
intensive plants, first to lap up the 
pool of unemployment and second to 
get rid of the under-employment of 
its women workers. That judgment 
would seem to condemn Ulster to being 
a “ branch ” economy. That, in turn, 
increases its dependence on the rate of 
economic growth in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. This may be un¬ 
pleasant for Ulster, but it seems 
unavoidable. 

Over the years it has attracted a 
reasonable proportion of foreign and 
British private capital investment— 
reasonable in the sense that it got Bel¬ 
fast's unemployment down fairly close 
to the rates in Glasgow and Liverpool. 
But much of that investment first came 
to Ulster in the quiet years. Now the 
sense of crisis in the province is hardlv 
likely to make an industrialist eager 
to invest there, even though its indus¬ 
trial incentives are slightly more 
generous than those offered by develop¬ 
ment areas in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. If an industrialist formerly 
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thought twice about setting up a plant 
in Ulster, he will now think three 
times. 

So it is worth looking in some detail 
at the effects of the riots, shootings 
and bomb explosions over the past two 
years or so. The hopeful sign is that 
they have had little immediate impact. 
Even during the height of the riots in 
August, 1969, only 20 factories, mainly 
small textile firms in Belfast, were 
damaged and 13 of these were based 
on two buildings in west Belfast. Bomb 
explosions have temporarily affected 
production at a handful of plants 
(including Goodyear at Graigavon) but 
the electricity power workers’ go-slow 
last winter had a far more crippling 
effect on the economic life of Ulster 
than all the incidents of attempted 
sabotage put together. 

Further, it appears that none of the 
14 firms which have closed down their 
operations in the past six months did 
so because they were worried by the 
political instability : they went out of 
business for old-fashioned economic 
reasons. Even more strikingly, Ulster s 
modern man-made fibre firms (employ¬ 
ing together about 8,000 people) have 
pushed ahead with their planned 
expansions in capacity. So have other 
industries. Among the companies that 
have done so are : British Enkalon at 
Antrim, ICI Fibres at Kilroot, sub¬ 
sidiaries of Courtaulds at Armagh and 
Carrickfergus, Monsanto at Coleraine, 
Hoechst Chemicals at Limavady, Lee 
Refrigeration at Londonderry and 
Stubbe at Craigavon (while Goodyear 
in the same new town has just 
announced a further extension to its 
capacity). It is an impressive list: it 
is one of the few, if small, votes of 
confidence in Ulster to be recorded in 
the past two years. 

Against it, however, must be set two 
gloomy facts. The first is that revenue 
from tourism fell, it is estimated, last 
year to £23^ million from £28 million 
in 1969. It is hard to see it picking up 
much this year, even though in this 
jubilee year there is the Ulster ’71 
Exhibition in Belfast’s Botanic Gardens. 
Although a few hotels are being built, 
tourism never seems likely to become 
a major growth industry (as it is, say, 
in the Highlands of Scotland). The 
tourist board is making the right noises 
and gestures in attempting to attract 
specific groups of people with specific 
int«faftf& in mind—golfers, anglers, 
birdtiwiliqlsers and the like. But that 
is jl)4^|jiA^at the go-ahead tourist 
indumjy£& other parts of Britain is 
doing^^^jf well. Most tourists see 
IrelMOtti a whole (especially when 


The new way of building ships 

they think, as they did last year, of 
staying away), and so should the Ulster 
Tourist Board and its counterpart, 
Bord Failte, across the border. They 
have co-operated in joint promotion 
schemes in the United States (though 
not in Britain). But that is about all. 
If tourism is to get anywhere in Ulster, 
it will have to be in an all-Ireland 
context—and, for the moment, no one 
can have any great hope on that score. 

The second, and even more disturb¬ 
ing, fact is that in the past year there 
has been a marked falling-off in the 
number of enquiries made to the 
Ministry of Commerce about the pos¬ 
sibilities of industrial investment in 
Ulster. Last year, only 84 industrialists 
bothered to make preliminary sound¬ 
ings—16 per cent below the average 
of the proceeding four years. 

The ministry may console itself with 
another statistic: 6,500 new jobs were 
created last year, compared with just 
under 6,000 in 1969. But this needs 
to be examined with some care. The 
new jobs were largely the results of 
an expansion in capacity of firms 
already established in Ulster, with 44 
of them being responsible for the 
creation of nearly 4,400 new jobs. 
Only 13 absolutely brand new firms, 
employing just over 2,000 people, came 
to Ulster and three of these firms were 
alone responsible for creating over 
1,200 jobs. 

.Jn earlier years, half the new jobs 
were created by established firms and 
half by newcomers. The statistics are 
significant on two counts. First, there 
can be no certainty that established 
firms will go on expanding at the 


rate they have been doing in their 
41 build-up ” years. Second, there is 
this decline in the number of jobs 
created by newcomers. Both these ten¬ 
dencies seem likely to be reinforced 
by the image of a turbulent Ulster. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see, with 
unemployment rising in Britain too, 
any dent being made this year in 
Ulster’s own unemployment rates 
( 9-5 P cr cent f° r m en, 4.6 per cent 
for women and 7.7 per cent overall in 
April). It is true that Ulster’s unem¬ 
ployment rate has remained relatively 
static while that in the rest of the 
United Kingdom has been rising, But 
it needs to be asked how long this 
odd situation will persist. 

There is a wide regional variation in 
unemployment rates, especially 
between areas in the more prosperous 
east (such as Antrim and Lame) and 
the areas west of the Bann. In such 
areas as Dungannon, Strabane and 
Enniskillen male unemployment rates 
are over 15 per cent—as they are in 
Londonderry and i*n such towns as 
Newry and Kilkeel near the border 
with the Republic. But the total work 
force in the small towns is not very 
big and the real problem is to be found 
in Londonderry (where, as js discussed 
later, a massive redevelopment pro¬ 
gramme is under way) and Belfast, 
where the unemployment rate of 
5.9 per cent means that over 12,000 
people are out of work (accounting for 
nearly a third of Ulster’s total, in keep¬ 
ing with the distribution of the 
* population). 

The two biggest employers in Bel¬ 
fast are the shipbuilders Harland and 
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Citibank is the world’s largest 
international bank. We’ve been first with many 
revolutionary banking ideas - like negotiable 
certificates of deposit, computerised 
financial forecasting, international money 
mobilisation, multi-currency loan packages, 
even personal loans. And with assets 
exceeding $25,000,(XX),000 we do more 
Eurodollar and multi-currency 
financing than any other bank. 


Citibank has branches, affiliates and 
subsidiaries in 80 countries; and expert teams to 
advise on local economic and financial conditions. 
Here’s an example of Citibank’s expertise 
at work: if you were using our International 
Money Mobilisation Service we could 
speed up payment of your export sales 
remittances by as much as ten days. 

And reduce corporate borrowing costs 
at the same time. 



Whether you’re an expanding business 
with an eye for world markets, or 
an established multi-national company, 
Citibank’s financial expertise can help you. 
Prove it for yourself. Call Manager 
William Robinson at 
Belfast 45001/5. 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

1-3 Donegall Square South, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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Wolff (employing nearly 10,000 
people) and its next door neighbour 
the government-controlled aircraft and 
missile firm, Short Brothers and Har- 
land (employing just under 6,000). It 
has been estimated that together these 
firms either direedy or through sub¬ 
contracts are responsible for about a 
fifth of the industrial jobs in Belfast. 

Harland and Wolff has made heavy 
losses on fixed-price contracts and for 
some time there was a question mark 
over its future (which led to an attempt 
by Mr Aristotle Onassis, who owns 
25 per cent of the equity, to gain 
control, only in the end to have his 
bid thwarted by Stormont). But 
enonnous loans and grants have been 
made 'to the firm to keep it alive and, 
as a result, it now has one of the most 
modern shipyards in the world for 
building bulk tankers and carriers. 
(Indeed, what strikes the visitor to 
Harland and Wolff is the contrast 
between die shipyard and its ancillary 
facilities and the company's shabby 
Victorian offices.) Now orders from 
Shell (with price escalation clauses 
attached to them) will keep the ship¬ 
yard busy until 1975 and the company 
intends to take on a few hundred more 
workers. One worry is out of the way, 
but another is looming—a demand for 
higher wages. 

The future of Short Brothers and 
Harland turns very much on die 
Lockheed Tristar and the RB 211, for 
between 20 and 25 per cent of its 
labour force (that is, between 1,200 
and 1,500 workers) is engaged on sub¬ 
contracts for this project (including the 
design and manufacture of the engine 
pods). The company recendy has had 
to lay off a few workers because of the 
current recession in the aerospace 
industry. Short Brothers has some good 
products, including the small Skyvan 
freight plane and a number of missiles 
(which alone account for over a 
quarter of its turnover) but it was 
ndt until recently that it stopped 
making losses. Plainly, its capital 
structure will have to be reorganised. 
It is die sort of company, with the 
kind of management, that Ulster 
needs. But even if all goes well with 
the RB 211 it does not look likely to 
provide new employment in die Belfast 
area in the near future. 

One essential aspect of Ulster’s 
unemployment problem is that about 
5,500 young people leave school and 
come on the labour market each year. 
There irtbS* probability that many of 
them wUP ftpd themselves in dead-end 
jobs, £4 ' so many young people in 
Britain did in the 1930s. This is why 


ULSTER 

Stormont’s ambitious industrial train¬ 
ing scheme is so important. So far, 
eight training centres have been set 
up and it is estimated that 40 per cent 
of the boys leaving school are now 
taking advantage of the facilities pro¬ 
vided in them. Another three are being 
built. These centres are turning out a 
different kind of apprentice boys in 
Ulster. But whether these young men 
will find jobs to satisfy their ambitions 
or whether the more go-ahead of them 
will leave Ulster altogether is an open 
question. 

As well as industrial training 
schemes, Stormont is establishing Local 
Enterprise Development Units (Ledu). 
There is something of a William Morris 
flavour about them, for they are sup¬ 
posed to stimulate and aid small, local 
businesses in the remoter rural areas. 
But this scheme does not look like get¬ 
ting much beyond small workshops 
mailing trinkets for tourists and 
smithies forging ornamental ironwork. 
There is no harm in that. But it can 
do only a very little to arrest the con¬ 
stant drift away from the rural areas. 

Agriculture is still Ulster’s biggest 
industry, employing 14 per cent of its 


New authority 

Reform is on its .way in Ulster. Legis¬ 
lation has already gone through Stor¬ 
mont concerning local government 
elections (so as to* stop gerrymandering 
in the electoral wards and to give the 
vote to everyone over 18), housing (so 
as to check and, if possible, to end 
sectarian discrimination in the alloca¬ 
tion of council houses) and a local 
ombudsman (who investigates com¬ 
plaints about maladministration in local 
government). The one outstanding piece 
of legislation in this programme con¬ 
cerns the reorganisation of the structure 
of local government. It will he debated 
this summer and should be implemen¬ 
ted by next spring. The effect of these 
reform^ will not simply be greater 
administrative efficiency (as, adroitly, 
Mr Faulkner, as Minister of Develop¬ 
ment, justified the reforms in Stor¬ 
mont) : it will take power out of the 
hands of local councillors and officials 
and put it in the hands of Stormont’s 
civil service. 

There is plenty of evidence to sug¬ 
gest that these reforms are not l>efore 
their time. The Cameron commission, 
after its investigation into the causes of 
the 1968-69 riots, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Catholic minority was 
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labour force. But most of the farms are 
small and inefficient and, though 
heavily subsidised, the industry is still 
in decline. And, not least because 
poultry, eggs and pigs form a large 
part of Ulster’s agricultural output and 
because Ulster imports a high propor¬ 
tion of its cattle for fattening from the 
Republic, its farmers do not seem likely 
to gain much, if anything, if Britain’s 
application to join the common market 
is successful, while the fahners in the 
Republic would almost certainly be the 
gainers. 

Entry into the common market 
would probably have little effect on 
the fortunes and structure of Ulster’s 
industries, although the man-made 
fibres concerns believe that they would 
benefit. What the EEC really means 
to Ulster is that if it stimulated 
economic growth in Britain the pro¬ 
vince would be the eventual gainer. It 
might also make men in Belfast and 
Dublin realise that the economic 
development of Ireland has to be seen 
as a whole—and related first to Britain 
and then to Europe. It might even, in 
time, force them to do something about 
it. 


justified in its sense of grievance against 
the Protestant establishment. It found 
that religious discrimination had been 
practised by Unionist-dominated local 
councils in the allocation of houses and 
jobs, notably in Londonderry, Fer¬ 
managh and Dungannon. But it also 
pointed out that some Nationalist- 
controlled councils like Newry had not 
got a clean record either. 

Housing lay at the centre of this 
nasty-smelling mess. It was the respon¬ 
sibility of the 70-odd local councils 
scattered throughout Ulster. Now it will 
be the responsibility of a single-purpose 
central authority, whose task it is to 
build 73,500 new houses by 1975. That 
programme may look ambitious. But 
it is badly needed, for one estimate is 
that over 100,000 of Ulster’s houses 
(many of them owned by private land¬ 
lords, whose tenants pay absurdly low 
rents) need to be demolished. Both the 
new and old council houses have to 
be allocated to the people most in need 
of them and now a model points system 
has been devised and has been accepted 
by almost all the local councils. It is 
"to Mr Faulkner’s credit that he pushed 
the housing bill through Stormont 
against the determined opposition of 
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For your own corrrfp 


Put off your trip to Belfast for one 
month, and youll be much better off. 

That's because in July we open the 
Belfast Europa Hotel. 

Not only will the Europa be the 
only international hotel in Northern 
Ireland, but also the largest and most 
luxurious. 

In fact the only luxurious things 
you won’t find are the prices. 

For a single room with private 
bathroom and breakfast for instance 
we charge £4.75, for a double room 
we charge £8.00. 

Of course we realise these prices 
are a little higher than you’d pay in an 
ordinary hotel. 

But then you won’t be staying in 
an ordinary hotel. 

For bookings phone: Bdfast (0232)45161 
London (01)629 6618 (Conferences only) 
London (Ql) 493 2722(Accommodation only) 


Grand Metropolian Hotels 

Loocbi,Edinbuigh,Ireland, Amstadam, Brussels. Qmr^Madrkl,M^ 
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most of the local councils, the right- 
wing West Ulster Unionist Council and 
Belfast corporation. This momentum, 
which he fostered as minister of 
development, will need tp be main¬ 
tained now that he is prime minister, 
especially when it comes to slum clear¬ 
ance in Belfast and Londonderry. 

Once Stormont had accepted the 
responsibility for housing, it was clear 
that it had to take another look at 
the structure of local government as a 
whole. The original plan that emerged 
in July, 1969, favoured a system of 17 
multi-purpose councils but no major 
transfer of functions (or power) to Stor¬ 
mont. The riots in the following month 
effectively threw that scheme into the 
dustbin. A review body, under the 
genial chairmanship of Mr Patrick 
Macrory, a director of Unilever, was 
set up in December, 1969, and it 
reported six months later. Its major 
recommendations were that, with hous¬ 
ing under a central authority, the other 
key functions in local government— 
education, planning and roads—should 
also be transferred to Stormont, leaving 
26 district councils to look after such 
mundane matters as food hygiene, 
refuse disposal and road safety. 


Londonderry is where it all started 
again—in October, 1968, when civil 
rights marchers fought the police in 
its narrow streets. Just for a moment 
it seemed that this was only London¬ 
derry’s problem. But the ripples spread 
out into the countryside and once 
Belfast erupted in riots in August, 1969, 
it was plain that it was Ulster’s. Today, 
one of the three brigades the army 
has in Ulster is stationed in London¬ 
derry, the second largest city in the 
province and the fourth largest in 
Ireland, although its population is 
only 50,000. 

Londonderry has a peculiar place 
in Ulster's mythology—as its Appren¬ 
tice Boys are always trying to convince 
themselves, if not the world outside. 
For the Protestants it means as much, 
as Macaulay wrote, “ as the trophy of 
Marathon meant to the Athenians.” 
But now it is a remote and vulnerable 
stronghold: the hills of Republican 
Donegal, once Londonderry’s natural 
hinterland, lie just a few miles off. 
And, essentially, it is a Catholic city, 
with just over 60 per cent of its people 
subscribing to the old faith. This was 
just another of those unpleasant facts 


ULSTER 

The Stormont cabinet accepted these 
proposals last autumn and the politic¬ 
ally delicate task of redrawing the 
council boundaries (and those of the 
Stormont constituencies to boot) is now 
bein£ done. Once the necessary legis¬ 
lation is passed, Stormont will emerge 
as what it always should have been— 
the dominant authority in local govern¬ 
ment matters for the whole of Ulster. 
This will have two results. The first 
is that effective power will lie in the 
hands of Stormont’s civil servants (who 
stay out of politics and die sectarian 
squabbles) and that the local councillors 
(who dabbled in both) will find them¬ 
selves with very little power at all. 
The second is that the idea of gerry¬ 
mandering or indulging in religious dis¬ 
crimination about, say, dustbins, will 
simply become farcical. Ulster these 
days needs a touch of healing farce. 
Then it might loosen up a little. The 
shake-up has already begun, for the 
unwritten intent behind all this legis¬ 
lation is to get power away from the 
local bigots. This is what must happen 
if Protestants and Catholics are to learn 
to live together peacefully. But Ulster 
will need the luck of the Irish to ensure 
that it does. 


that its Unionist .city council sought 
to brush aside by gerrymandering the 
ward boundaries. They were short¬ 
sighted Canutes, for, with the highest 
birth rate in the United Kingdom and 
with a third of its population under 
14 years old, Londonderry is going to 
become even more of a Catholic town. 

The city, today, has an air of shabby 
neglect. Seventy miles away from 
Belfast by an indifferently-surfaced 
road and two and a fialf hours away 
by railway, Londonderry is tucked 
in a corner, remote from the more 
economically attractive east. About 
18 per cent of its men are unemployed. 
This statistic, with its echoes of the 
1930s, shows little immediate sign of 
corning down, even though such firms 
as Du Pont, Lee Refrigeration, British 
Oxygen and Molins Machine have 
plants on the new industrial estates 
at nearby Maydown and Springdown 
and even though the government has 
established a new centre for training 
300 apprentices in the engineering and 
construction trades. Londonderry is less 
dependent on shirt-making than it was, 
but immediately it needs 2,000 new 
jobs. Looking further ahead, the idea 
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Derry's walls still stand 


that it will need another 12,000 new 
jobs by the end of this decade has to 
be set against the estimate that 1,400 
young people leave its schools every 
year. 

The basic question that has to be 
answered about Londonderry is 
whether its inhabitants should be 
encouraged to look for new jobs and 
new homes elsewhere or whether 
money should be pumped into the city 
so as to keep them within its boun¬ 
daries. It is a cruel question. It has 
been answered in the kindest way. The 
Londonderry Development Commis¬ 
sion, which has taken over from the 
borough council and neighbouring 
rural council, has been charged with 
the task of redeveloping the region that 
contains about 80,000 people. One 
estimate is that the cost of this pro¬ 
gramme, which includes building 
10,000 new houses, will be £110 million 
by 1981. With such sums of money in 
the offing, no one is complaining much 
about the work of the commission— 
not even the vigilant, Catholic- 
controlled Derry Housing Action Com¬ 
mittee, which can point to the fact 
that over half of Londonderry’s houses 
were built before 1914 and to the 
guess that 50,000 of the people in the 
region need rehousing. 

The new council houses are being 
built and, in fact, the commission is 
doing rather better in the housing pro¬ 
gramme than had been originally 
planned. In addition to the new 'houses, 
Londonderry will get, according to the 
plans, a new shopping precinct, a 
luxury hotel, a multi-storey car park, 
new roads, playgrounds, a sports com- 


One sort of a beginning 
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plex, a new bridge and improved water magnitude. What seems to have 
and sewage systems. All these, no doubt, happened is that everyone galloped 
are necessary for modern living, as forward to try to cure the sectarian 
many another town in Britain has dis- strife in Londonderry with the magic 
covered. But in Londonderry it does formula of redevelopment without 
look as if too much is being spent too relating Londonderry’s particular prob- 
quickly to make up for past neglect, lem to the rest of Northern Ireland. 

To put it bluntly, Londonderry That was charitable and humane, but 
appears to be in the wrong place to be it may not turn out to be entirely sen- 
an economic growth point of any great sible. 


... . and another 


Craigavon, Ulster’s one and only new 
town, still looks raw. It is the new 
roads, rather than the houses and the 
factories, that catch the eye. And, as 
yet, there is no shopping centre. There 
is nothing unusual in this, for Craig- 
avon is still very young: the first sod 
was cut in the autumn of 1966. More¬ 
over, it is being developed on a 
sprawling linear pattern in the five 
miles of undulating countryside 
between the two modestly prosperous 
towns of Lurgan and Portadown (each 
with a population of about 20,000). 
Just off Ulster's empty motorway to 
Dungannon, it is about half an hour's 
drive from Belfast. It has a shrewd and 
level-headed general manager in the 
person of Mr Edward Cage. 

Craigavon made a modestly suc¬ 
cessful beginning but, like the rest of 
Ulster, it is now wondering quite what 
is going to happen next. It has a 
population of around 13,000, living in 
2,000 houses, and provides employment 
for about 3,500 people (some of whom 
commute to work, from places like 
Armagh as well as Belfast). The hope 
was that the population would have 
grown to around 25,000 by 1975 and 
the housing stock to 6,000. Now it 
seems likely that by that time the 
population will be no more than 
20,000 and the housing stock 5,000, 
though Mr Cag<e is still hopeful thkt 
the number of jobs available will rise 
to about 6,000 by then. By far the 
biggest employer is the industrial 
rubber division of Goodyear, which 


trial breakthrough at Craigavon (just 
as there isn’t, to l>e fair, in the rest 
of Ulster). That will occur only if 
some of the existing Belfast companies 
choose to move out to the new town 
or if a large firm from across die water 
decides to set up a labour-intensive 
plant there. There is no sign of that 
happening, as yet. Moreover, if it is 
to develop as a properly integrated 
community, Craigavon will need white 
collar workers and, here, the decision 
effectively rests with Stormont. 

Craigavon has a social as well as an 
economic purpose : to absorb the over¬ 
spill of population from Belfast and 
to act as a magnet for people moving 
away from the rurally depressed areas 
west of the Bann. One obstacle to this 
was that people used to paying low 
rents for tatty houses were not prepared 
to pay the higher rents charged on 
Craigavon’s modern, if rather unin¬ 
spired-looking, houses. But now a 
generous rent rebate scheme is in being 
and there is a waiting list for the 
houses. This is a hopeful sign. 

Nevertheless, there does seem to be 
a reluctance among the people of 
Belfast to move away from the familiar 
surroundings, however rundown these 
may lie. This is, perhaps, yet another 
sign of the innate social conservatism 
of Ulster, which both reinforces and 
is reinforced by its people’s religious 
prejudices and political allegiances. 


Only aljout a half of Craigavon’s 
families have come from Belfast. This 
must be rated as too low, for the 
population of the Belfast area has 
already grown to 600,000—a figure 
that it was not expected to reach until 
1981. Ulster’s development planners 
are, rightly, complaining that 14 no 
organised arrangements foi movement 
of overspill population on the neces¬ 
sary scale to the growth centres have 
been made.” Craigavon has now set 
up a Central Mobility Office in Belfast 
to sell itself to potential residents, and 
the government provides financial help, 
for removals and the like, to those who 
do move. 

So far, Craigavon has largely 
attracted younger, more go-ahead 
people. This has made it easier to 
establish a mixed religious community 
there. There are no separate housing 
estates for Protestants and* Catholics 
(as happened in Londonderry) and the 
churches and schools are being dis¬ 
persed (though the state schools and 
the Catholic voluntary schools still 
keep their ideological distance from 
each other). But what will happen in 
the late 1970s if Craigavon takes off, 
as it may, and veterans of the slums 
and sectarian strife come to live 
there ? Will thev accept a modem, 
integrated world ? 

The example of Liverpool suggests 
there may be some hope in the answers 
to such questions. And that is the real 
point about Craigavon and the new 
developments planned for Antrim and 
Ballymena : they should not simply be 
Ulster’s showpieces but the forcing 
houses of social change. This is why in 
planning Ulster’s future it is important 
that the emphasis should be placed 
more on the development of such new 
growth points than upon propping up 
the older and more strife-ridden centres 
of population. The people of Ulster 
have to learn to mix together and, to 
make sure that happens, they have to 
be got on the move. 


provides jobs for about 2,000 people, 
but which, initially at least, was sur¬ 
prised at the high rate of absenteeism 
and labour turnover. 

The hope in Craigavon, as in all new 
towns, is that because of its up-to-date 
environment it will act as a growth 
point for new industry. And certainly 
for any industrialist thinking of invest¬ 
ing in Ulster it would seem likely to 
have in the end more to offer than the 
older towns of the province. But, as 



yet, there is no sense of a real indus- Craigavon: houses in a green Haiti 
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A faint sense of community 


A Ministry of Community Relations 
and a Community Relations Commis¬ 
sion sound pompous. Perhaps they are 
—and, perhaps, they are no more than 
a piece of window dressing designed 
to please Westminster rather than the 
people of Ulster (who are not easily 
pleased). But both were set up in the 
autumn of 1969 and they and the newly 
appointed minister, Mr David Bleakley, 
deserve a serious hearing. The trouble 
is that, as with all political gestures of 
good will, what the ministry and the 
commission are supposed to do and 
what, when it comes to hard, gritty 
facts, they can do gets terribly vague 
and soft round the edges. 

So far the ministry, it appears, has 
been largely concerned with exerting 
influence behind the scenes. Whether 
that has got much beyond the point of 
reminding other ministeries to 
“ Remember Community Relations ” 
is not clear. But, to be fair, the minis¬ 
try has drawn up a model code of 
practice for public service appointments 
which tries to ensure that religious 
grounds do not debar a man from get¬ 
ting a job for which he has suitable 
qualifications. The ministry has no 
plans to draw up a similar code for 
private industry, though it is getting 


an anti-discrimination clause written 
into the contracts which Stormont 
offers for tender. The ministry also 
doles out small amounts of money, 
under the Social Needs Act, for such 
local projects as adventure playgrounds. 

But, in reality, it does look like the 
Ministry of Proper and Pious Exhor¬ 
tation. There are not many practical 
initiatives it can take. Already ■ the 
Prevention of Incitement to Hatred 
Act, passed last year, is almost a dead 
letter, with only about a dozen com¬ 
plaints being made to the attorney- 
general and with no prosecutions so 
far. And when the community rela¬ 
tions commission suggested that there 
should be legislation to remove the 
more offensive slogans daubed on the 
walls, the ministry of community rela¬ 
tions, acting with a proper sense of 
what is possible, turned the proposal 
down. 

The chairman of that commission, 
Mr Maurice Hayes, has no illusions. 
His resources are small: his staff is 
composed of one field director and ten 
field workers and his budget last year 
was not much more than £50,000 
(which is largely being spent on aca¬ 
demic pieces of social research). The 
commission’s aim is to get Protestants 


and Catholics alike to see that they 
have social problems in common, how¬ 
ever much their politics and religions 
differ. And, indeed, the two commu¬ 
nities, as the statistics below show, do 
have more in common than their 
members ever suppose. 

The commission can also make its 
voice heard, urging tolerance, when 
such matters as the development plan 
for Belfast is discussed. It can, for 
example, say—and it probably will— 
that much of Liverpool’s sectarian strife 
disappeared when the slums were 
cleared and the people were rehoused 
in new suburbs, not in religious 
ghettos but in mixed communities. 
But when the commission speaks out 
in such a fashion it is likely, Ulster 
being what it is, to be accused by the 
Protestants of championing the 
Catholic cause at their expense and by 
the Catholics of being the creature of 
a Unionist Stormont. 

All it and the ministry can really 
do is to nibble at prejudice. That is 
not very grand, but Ulster needs 
nibblers of this kind, in the slums, in 
the streets and, above all, in the 
schools. The great bites into prejudice 
will come when there is some feeling 
of growth in the economy. Until then 
the community relations people will 
look and sound like do-gooders. But 
that, in Ulster today, is an honourable 
title to have. 


How they live in the Protestant Sandy Row and Roman Catholic Cromac districts of Belfast 


Socio-Economic Groups (Heads of Household %) 

Non Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled 

Manual Manuel Manual Manual 

Sandy Row 13.3 22.9 13.1 21.3 

Cromac 16.5 14.4 11.6 19.2 

Family Net Incomes Per Week (%) 

£ £ £ 

Under 5 5-7 7-9 

12.0 6.3 6.1 

6.3 4.6 9.2 

(%) end Average Household Size 
2 3 4 

23.8 22.0 12.9 

19.9 16.4 13.7 


Retired 

20.9 

26.7 


Full-time 

Housewives 

5.8 

6.1 


Unemployed 

2.7 

5.5 


Sandy Row 
Cromac 

Persons Per 


Household 
1 

21.4 
11.7 

Dwelling Type (%) 


Sandy Row 
Cromac 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£26 end 

9-11 

11-13 

13-15 

15-19 

19-25 

over 

9.1 

9.9 

10.1 

20.2 

17.4 

8.9 

7.6 

8.4 

14.5 

17.8 

14.5 

18.3 

6 

8 

7 

8 

9 and over 

Average 

9.3 

4.5 

3.6 

1.8 

0.7 

3.08 

11.7 

8.9 

7.5 

2.7 

7.6 

4.17 


Sandy Row 
Cromac 

Rems Per Week (V.) 

Sandy Row 
Cromac 


Housing Without 


Sandy Row 
Cromac 


Kitchen without 
back entrance 
60.2 
37.0 


Kitchen with 
back entrance 
29.0 
13.0 


Parlour 
2 storey 

16.5 

31.6 



Under 10s 
25.5 

34.1 

(%) 

Without 
inside W.C. 

94.2 
90.4 


10s to 14s lid 
00.6 
31.8 

Without 
fixed bdth 
93.3 
94.6 


Very Satisfied 
18.1 
21.2 


’ 48 ) ’ 

97.6 pt Row la Protntint and TOO p%r cint of Crom&ola Roman Catholic 


Satisfied 

33.7 

33.6 


Parlour 
3 storey 
2.5 
15.8 

15s to 19s lid 
5.4 
14.0 


Without 
hand basin 
90.0 
89.7 

than 'Satisfied 
16.1 
17.1 


Other in fiats, 
rooms, etc 
1.8 
2.7 

£1 + 

8.6 

20.1 

Without hot 
water supply 
94.4 
93.2 

Dissatisfied 

32.1 

28.1 


(Souraa—aurvy by Building Design Partnarahlp 1967) 
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years 

of uninterrupted 
progress 


From small beginnings with tea estate machinery 
in 1881 Davidson's have grown to be one of the 
largest and best-equipped fan engineering firms 
in the world, and their trade-name Sirocco is 
synonymous with excellence in product design 
and quality both in the British market and 
overseas. 

With their long tradition of export business, 
Davidson's world-wide selling organisation 
regularly markets and services Sirocco products 
in about 40 different countries, and is perma¬ 
nently represented in over 20. There are sub¬ 
sidiary manufacturing companies In Australia 
and South Africa. At their main works in Belfast 
are the largest and most comprehensive fan 
testing facilities in Europe. 

Sirocco products includefansfor power stations, 
mines, steelworks, chemical plants, ships and 
ail industrial requirements, air preheaters, 
direct-fired heaters, and a complete range of 
machinery for tea estate factories. Based in 
Belfast, Sirocco service is trulyJnternational. 


Davidson 

& CO. LIMITED, 

Sirocco Engineering Works, 

/ Belfast’, Northern Ireland. 

r- ’ * ' . 
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In Belfast you 
have a friend at 
Chase Manhattan 

He's friend, counsellor, financier. With his 
staff in Belfast your Chaseman represents 
the leading international bank serving 
industrialists in Ireland. The Chase & Bank 
of Ireland (International) Ltd. was formed 
as a joint venture by The Chase Man- 
, hattan and Ireland's largest financial 
organisation. The Bank of Ireland Group. 
Your Chaseman in Belfast is very much 
an internationalist. With Chasemen 
everywhere he is part of a global network 
of information, cross-fertilization and 
mutual aid. 

He is more than that, however. He is in' 
Belfast to help those companies who 
need it with finance and with the many 
problems that bedevil the handling of both 
existing and new business. 

With the backing he has. it's no wonder 
that a Chaseman can use his entree into 
world money markets to make deposits 
multiply in value. 

Put briefly, deposits in The Chase & 

Bank of Ireland are in the right place to 
do the most good for your business. 
George Westbury can fill in the details 
for you. He's your Chaseman in Belfast. 
Give him a call. 4 . 



CHASE AND BANK OF IRELAND 

11, Donegall Sq. Sth., Belfast. 

Telephone 45801. 

Dublin: telephone 775693. 

Shannon: telephone 61711. 
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Brothers at work 


The cynic might say it is fear of the 
dole. He might then add that in 
Ulster’s big industries, such as the 
Harland and Wolff shipyard in Belfast, 
the labour force is overwhelmingly 
Protestant. But, whatever the cause, 
he would have to admit that Ulster's 
trade union movement is not divided 
on sectarian lines and that, so far, 
strife has been kept off the factory 
floor. This must be counted as some¬ 
thing of a gain : it was not achieved 
in the riots in Belfast in 1935. Even 
at the height of the troubles in August, 
1969, workers were clambering over the 
barricades to go to a day’s work— 
sometimes alongside a worker from the 
other side of the divide. They might 
riot against each other when they 
returned home in the evening, after 
a few pints in the dreary pubs, but 
in the workshops they held their peace, 
if not always their tongues. 

Here the influence of the trade 
unions was crucial. At the Harland and 
Wolff shipyard the. shop stewards' 
committee kept and east 

Belfast was large^JS^mxL civil strife. 
But it was a cloft run thing. Last July 
it took all the committee’s authority to 
stop intimidation of the Catholics in 
the shipyard (amounting to about 500 
out of a total work force of nearly 
10,000) after the Protestants were 
aroused by an IRA shooting in the 
Newtownards Road. And this March 


the shop stewards were overruled by 
angry men after the murder of the 
three unarmed Scottish soldiers, when 
Harland’s men marched to the 
Unionist party HQ to demand Major 
Chichestcr-Clark's resignation and to 
call for the introduction of intern¬ 
ment without trial. 

The non-sectarian nature of Ulster’s 
trade union movement puzzles even 
Mr Billy Blease, the affable secretary 
of the Northern Ireland Committee of 
the Irish Congress of Trade Unions. 
He admits that in all logic the move¬ 
ment should have fallen apart long 
ago. It hasn’t. But it has taken a good 
deal of backroom politicking and a 
continual repudiation of sectarian aims 
to keep Ulster’s 250,000 trade union¬ 
ists together. 

Possibly the Irishness of the trade 
union structure has helped. Tlhe 
Northern Ireland committee is virtually 
autonomous and has closer links with 
the British TUC than with the Irish 
Congress, but, even so, ^iCfr Blease 
and his staff are represented >on thfe 
trade union central committee in 
Dublin. Over 80 per cent of Ulster's 
trade unionists are members of 69 
British-based unions. They benefit from 
nationally-negotiated wage settlements, 
though their average weekly earnings 
are about 20 per cent below those in 
the rest of the United Kingdom. Only 
five of Ulster’s unions are Dublin- 


based, notably the Irish Transport and 
General Workers and the Irish National 
Teachers, and they represent only 
about 10 per cent of the total trade 
union membership in Ulster. 

Mr Blease himself is a keen Labour 
supporter hut in Ulster the links be¬ 
tween the trade unions and the Labour 
party are not very strong. The con¬ 
tinuing existence of the 1927 Trades 
Disputes Act on the Stormont statute 
book means that trade unionists still 
have to contract in to pay the political 
levy. Only 25 trade unions bother to 
do so and only £4,800 was collected 
last year for political purposes—and 
most of that was spent on training 
trade union officials. 

The Northern Ireland committee was 
an active champion of the civil rights 
cause in pressing in the mid-1960s for 
a removal of the more obvious discrim¬ 
inations against Catholics in jobs, 
housing and local government elections. 
But once the civil rights inarches began 
in 1968, the unions steered clear of 
these demonstrations (for fear of tear¬ 
ing themselves apart on sectarian lines). 
In Mav, 1969, the committee joined 
the local brand 1 of the Confederation 
of British Industry in a declaration 
calling for an end to civil strife and, 
after the riots in August, 1969, the 
reform programme on civil rights 
drawn up by the committee certainly 
had some influence on the Labour gov¬ 
ernment’s policies. But that is about 
as far as the Ulster trade union leaders 
dare go, for fear of a sectarian split. 
Their job, for the moment, is not so 
much to lobby for further reforms as 
to continue to keep the workplaces 
free of violence. 



Old man, old industry 
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A year ago, the Bank of Nova Scotia opened 
its doors to customers at 30 North Street. 

And we're happy to announce the 
completion of a very successful first year. 

It didn't take people long to catch on to the 
fact that we could be a big help in business. 
With 870 offices all over the world, and 139 
years of experience behind us, we could 
obviously give thoroughly expert advice on 
investing and trading abroad. 

And then again, some people were keen 
on the Trust facilities we can provide through 
our subsidiaries in the Caribbean, New York 
and the UK. 

But the thing that reallypleases us is that 
hundreds of customers have discovered 
how well we handle private accounts - and 
that to the Bank of Nova Scotia, service 
starts on the personal level. Because that’s 
the heart of any bank's business, no matter 
how big it thinks it is. • 

If you've already discovered us, we'd like 
to say thanks. And if you haven't what about 
calling our manager, Mr. J.F.Brann (45561), 
and finding out how we can serye you? 

By the tittle our second birthday comes 
around,, you might have something to 
celebrate, too. 


in or 


NOVASCOTUMBW 

' Incorporated In Conotfq wllh United IfobWly 

Offices ln< Cai|^/USA/Alhan«/Btlrvl/Srwttoli/Oublln/Mvnldi/ 
flraoM/|tQ|tordMin/SuonosAn , nd/Mn{ilco CUy/Tokye/Anflgvo/ 
tohamot/Barfeadoi/Coymon Wondc/0(Mci«ti€o»tsptfl>ilc/Orfnoda/ 
ttuyano/BrlHondural/Puacto Rfeo/St.LiKksfTrlnldad/ 

Br A US Virgin Islands and? brandies in tha UnltedKlngdom. 
Sobcldlafy and affiliated compantec ■ 

United InternattenofBank ltd, London, England, 

Tho Bonk of Novo Scotia Jamaica ltd, Bermuda Natlonol Bonk Ud# 

Tha Wait Indio Company of Merchant Banker's ltd. Kingston, Jamaica, > 
Moduro & Cartel's Bonk NV. Ndtharfonds AntJItes. 
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The factory was built to manufacture 
Rufflette’s internationally-known range of curtain 
styling tapes with modern looms giving a high 
production rate. The extension to the existing 
factory will cater for the increasing! demand in 
curtain styling tapes especially the new deep 
heading styles. 
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It also matters 

Ulster is a British problem. But it is 
also an Irish one. No one is more aware 
of that than Mr Jack Lynch, prime 
minister of the Republic of Ireland. 
He can never think of giving up the 
hope of bringing about an eventual 
end to partition. Neither can any other 
responsible, moderate politician in 
Dublin. That hope is part of the 
essence of Irish politics: a clause in 
the Republic’s constitution still claims 
territorial jurisdiction over the whole 
island. Ulster, to most Irishmen, is the 
Six Counties. The fight in Irish 
politics has always been how and how 
quickly reunification could be 
achieved. 

Much of it, outside the IRA, has 
been shadow-boxing. Now the crias in 
Ulster has given an urgency to the 
political word-play and, at the same 
time, a more hard-headed realism to 
the debate. The politicians in Dublin, 
if only in their inner minds, count 
up the obstacles to reunification. So 
they tread cautiojMy and platitudin- 
ously. Talk of unification by the gun 
was ruled, out by. most politicians in 
the P$il a long time ago. The Southern 
Garda showed as much zeal as the 
RUC iri crushing the IRA campaign 
along border between 1956 and 

196* 

£ut the shadow of the gunman 
jtill lies across Irish politics. It is to 
be seen in the intenninable investiga¬ 
tions into the activities of two of Mr 
Lynch’s former colleagues in the Irish 
cabinet, Mr Haughey and Mr Blaney, 
which culminated in Mr Blaney’s out¬ 
burst this April that the government 
turned a blind eye to gun-running 
into Ulster in August, 1969. Mr Lynch 
knows that he is under attack for being 


ULSTER 

in Dublin 

too. moderate. He won, it is true, a 
refunding victory over his hard-line 
Republican opponents at February’s 
Fianna Fail convention, but his major¬ 
ity in the Diil has fallen on occasions 
to three and recent close votes in 
that assembly suggest that his govern¬ 
ment can no longer rely on the whole¬ 
hearted support of all the Fianna Fail 
backbenchers. 

Mr Lynch, with his big personal 
following, does, however, seem willing 
to continue to play it cool when it 
conies to Ulster. On that policy, at 
least, he has the backing of the opposi¬ 
tion parties in the Diil, Fine Gael 
and Labour. But this quietist mood 
could change if the riots broke out 
really violently again in Ulster. Then 
Mr Lynch might be forced into more 
turbulent statements, if not policies. As 
before, he might have to make gestures 
towards the Catholic minority in 
Ulster. All that would do in Ulster 
itself would be to anger the Protestants 
still more and build up false hopes 
among many Catholics. 

Mr Lynch knows this, just as he and 
his colleagues recognise that Ulster’s 
Protestants genuinely fear any sugges¬ 
tion of unity with the south. Last July 
he made the heretical suggestion, for 
a Dublin prime minister, that the 
Orange marches were just another of 
Ireland’s more colourful traditions. But 
he may have to do more than this, for, 
if partition is ever to stop being a 
symbol of bitter division, Ireland has 
to show Ulster that it is not a priest- 
dominated country. But it can do so 
only by embarking on a programme 
that will alienate the Catholic 
hierarchy. The debate about that pro¬ 
gramme, particularly on contraception, 
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has already begun. It could spread into 
wide-ranging discussions about divorce 
and ultimately into the constitutional 
issue of the special position the 
Catholic church enjoys in the Republic. 
The action here, certainly as it will be 
interpreted in Protestant Ulster, will 
be slight. 

What is more important immediately 
as an item of policy is how far the 
already quite close economic links 
between Dublin and Belfast can be 
reinforced. Trade between the two has 
been rising steadily : last year Ulster 
exported £61 million worth of its goods 
(9 per cent of its external trade), to 
the Republic, compared with a mere 
£7 million in i960, while the Republic 
exported £75 million worth to Ulster 
(against £19 million in i960). The 
riots in Ulster have not affected this 
trade. But, for a time at least, they 
have put a stop to the implementation 
of further joint economic projects (of 
which there were quite a number set 
up in the 1950s and 1960s). But, now, 
talk at least about other possible 
schemes has restarted. They may 
not amount to very much, but at least 
the gestures are being made again. 

Both economies are in the doldrums, 
both seek further diversification and 
both are worried about unemployment 
and under-employment. They could 
develop a common economic momen¬ 
tum if both were members of the EEC. 
So talking together now is worthwhile. 
But, for the moment, Dublin's main 
interest will be directed towards 
London rather than Belfast. For many 
years Dublin, like London, was com¬ 
paratively indifferent to what was 
going on in Ulster. Now, like London, 
it cannot afford to be anything but 
actively interested. It has to probe and 
push, where once it Sat back behind 
the emerald curtain. : 



Ufcfc Lynch gets together with his party 


The IRA gets together at 'a Belfast funeral 
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That old common arbitrator 
time 


Centuries old antagonisms cannot be 
cured by any instant trick of political 
or economic magic. Those who offer 
such remedies for Ulster’s ills are, more 
often than not, quacks. The hone pills 
they offer are more likely to kill than 
cure. Ulster’s problems cannot be 
solved quickly. One reason for this is 
that everyone disagrees about what its 
illness is. 

There are four basic diagnoses: the 
left-wing view, peddled by shamrock 
marxists ; the right-wing view, peddled 
by red, white and blue unionists ; the 
nationalist view, peddled by true green 
republicans ; and the centre view, 
peddled by sensible, wishy-washy 
Westminster. 

The left-wing view is both risible 
and contemptible: it is that the 
original partition and Ulster’s internal 
divisions are merely another product 
of the British imperialist habit of 
dividing to rule. The right-wing view 
has two intertwined elements. The first 
is that the age-old republican beast has 
come out of its lair again (initially in 
the disguise of a civil rights marcher 
and now, more plainly, in the shape 
of an IRA gunman). The second is 
that Ulster is Britain’s Cuba, whose 
troubles are being fermented by the 
international communist conspiracy. 
The antics of the shamrock marxists 
and the IRA Provisionals lend colour, 
if not much substance, to this 
interpretation. 

The nationalist view is a crude mea 
non culpa : the present troubles are 
but another manifestation of the crime 
of partition, which perpetuates the 
Protestant ascendancy in the north. But 
it contains a grain of truth: Catholic 
citizens in Ulster were less equal than * 
others. 

The centre view is moderate, sober 
and sensible—and just a trifle com¬ 
placent. It admits that the economic 
and social aid poured into Ulster has 
not been enough and that the Catholic 
sense of grievance had some justifica¬ 
tion. It recognises, too, that Stormont 
alone could not be trusted to put mat* 
ters right. What it may overlook is 
the depth of passion in Ulster, which 
well-meaning acts of conciliation and 
compromise may not placate. So much 
for the diagnoses. -Now for the 
nostrums. 

The marxist solution is a united Irish 
workers’ republic. But their confused 


ideas ignore Ulster’s religious divisions 
and Ireland’s social conservatism. The 
marxists may already sense that theirs 
is an unattainable programme. So they 
may move closer to the direct action 
policy of the IRA Provisionals and so 
alienate the few Protestant workers 
they might have hoped to attract. 

At its worst, the right-wing prescrip¬ 
tion amounts to little more than 
“ smashing up the Catholics.” In a 
more respectable guise, it demands the 
introduction of internment without 
trial, the rearming of the police and 
the re-creation of the “ B special ” 
reserve police. Based on the idea of 
intimidation, this policy would solve 
nothing—and it would bring the 
Catholics out in strength on the 
streets. Exponents of this policy some¬ 
times talk wildly of UDI, without 
reckoning its possible cost in lives and 
its certain cost in the loss of economic 
support from Westminster. 

The campaign of violence, 
amateurish though it may be, con¬ 
ducted by the IRA Provisionals has 
a double objective, which, if achieved, 
would produce much the same kind 
of blood-stained response as the 
measures propounded by the Protes¬ 
tant extremists. The first strand is so 
to discredit Stormont (or so to force 
it into such a right-wing posture) that 
Westminster would have no choice but 
to assume direct rule. Then the second 
strand would unravel. Through further 
acts of terrorism, the Provisionals would 
hope so to sicken British public opinion 
that the British government would 
have to come to a deal with Dublin. 
This is the most rational explanation 
of their confused thinking. But it 
includes a wilder, irrational element. 
The hope here is that terrorism will 
make the British people and Govern¬ 
ment so impatient that the garrison' 
will be withdrawn and that then the 
nationalist cause may gain some profit 
from the resulting chaos (possibly by 
forcing Dublin itself into direct inter¬ 
vention). 

The far more moderate republicans 
—and these form the vast majority 
both north and south of the border— 
wiU.ftever give up the idea of an even¬ 
tual end to partition. But theyare 
prepared to play it long. Immediately, 
they expect, Mr Jack Lynches govern¬ 
ment to keep the pressure up bn J-QfK 
don to ensure that, at least, tlie 



The scars of near-war 
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momentum of the current reform pro¬ 
gramme (in Ulster does not slacken and 
to make reassuring noises to the 
Catholics in Ulster that they will never 
be forgotten. Their long-term hope is 
that internal reform in the Republic 
and economic co-operation between 
north and south will gradually make 
the border look more and more 
irrelevant. 

This gradualist approach is not all 
that different from the line being taken 
in Whitehall except, first, in the man¬ 
ner in which it is expressed and, 
secondly and more importantly, in the 
commitment by both the Conservative 
and Labour parties to keep the border 
in being just so long as a majority of 
Ulstermen want it that way. The 
implicit calculation behind the British 
Government's tactics is that, because 
of the presence of the British garrison, 
strife in Ulster will not simply be con¬ 
tained, as it largely is at the moment, 
but, as on past occasions, it will die 
away. It may take a long time for 
this calculation to come true, but it 
is one to which reasonable men cling. 
As has to be expected from a view 
taken from the centre, this, in effect. 


is a policy of letting “ that old common 
arbitrator, time ” be the healer. 

Immediately, such a policy requires 
a firm commitment from the British 
Government to maintain the garrison 
of British troops ; to continue economic 
support ; and to keep up the momen¬ 
tum of the reform programme. That 
commitment has been made. But some 
thing else may be required if Mr Brian 
Faulkner is to hold the line for modera¬ 
tion. So far, the moderates have 
reacted to events, rather than trying 
to impose their will upon them. The 
new stirrings for change in Ulster give 
them an opportunity to take further 
initiatives, however much the right or 
nationalist wings squawk. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
is to give some form of direct political 
expression to the unalterable fact that 
Catholics make up a third of Ulster’s 
population. The present electoral 
system does not do that. So the reintro¬ 
duction of proportional representation 
may have to be considered, especially 
after the Crowther commission has 
reported. Its implementation might 
produce an effective Catholic centre 
party (with, admittedly, a republican 
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tinge) in Stormont. It might also pro¬ 
duce a handful of extremist hotheads 
in that assembly, but it would seem 
unlikely to destroy the Unionist 
majority there. What it would do is 
to make Stormont a better sounding- 
board of opinions in Ulster and more 
balanced and more democratic in its 
deliberations. 

A wider Catholic representation in 
Stormont might, in turn, stimulate 
wider Catholic participation elsewhere 
in Ulster's society—in itself another 
desirable objective. But if this is to 
be achieved and found acceptable by 
moderate Protestants, the Catholics, 
too, have to break out of their old, 
defensive citadel. In particular, the 
Catholic hierarchy should think again 
about the obstinate stand it takes on 
education, for it is in the schools and 
playgrounds that Protestant and 
Catholic children could learn that faith 
is not a barrier to friendship. 

Northern Ireland’s social crisis will 
not be solved by economic improve¬ 
ment, even where that can be won ; 
but equally it is not going to be solved 
unless some greater economic self- 
confidence is achieved. Northern 
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From every part of the world 
people are coming 
to Brescia 


. they are managers 

with die casting or plastics 
molding difficulties. These men know 

that Idra machines will solve their 
production problems . 



Other offices: 
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ROME 
LONDON 
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HALSINGBORG 





Hydraulically operated die 
casting and Injection 
molding machines. 

Head office and works: 

25100 Brescia (Italy) 

Via Triumpllna, 13 - Tel. (030) 30.36.61 
Telex 30034 - Cables: Idra-Brescia 


ED KINGDOM: IDRA LIMITED - Eagle House. Wimbledon High Street, London. S. W. 19 - TEL. 01-946 8551/2 - TELEX 264016 - CABLES: IDRABRIT • London S. W. 19 
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They do not always play war game* in Ulster 



Ireland has four broad possibilities: 

(i) Europe's peripheral economies 
probably ought to have devaluation as 
one of the basic weapons at their dis¬ 
posal, but because most of Ihese 
economies are not independently run 
(and Dublin itself has never enjoyed 
the idea of breaking with the Bank 
of England) that is not going to hap¬ 
pen. The important thing for Northern 
Ireland is therefore to be the best at 
getting the most out of the direct 
subsidies and regional preferences avail¬ 
able from London or Brussels. 

(a) Here the existence of the 
Stormont system is a clear advantage. 
The Northern Ireland civil service is 
good, and recruits men of higher 
calibre than a similar area in Britain 
could expect to do. It also has the 
advantage, which even the Scottish 
civil service does not have, of getting 
quicker political decisions in Belfast 
than the British regions can get from 
London. Ulster can go on offering 
marginally beitter terms for industrial 
investment (it will not be allowed to 
go as far as custom-free zones and the 
like), but it is its combined political- 
civil service sales operation that mat¬ 
ters more. This system would be one 
of the first casualties of direct rule. 

(3) If both the United Kingdom and 
the Republic of Ireland get into the 
common market, an all-Ireland 
economic lobby will have to come 
about sooner rather than later, and 
could become a major influence on 
behalf of all the peripheral regjons. 
The sense of this is..naturally recog¬ 
nised in both Belfast ind Dublin. Given 
political courage, it could be a major 
step towards other forms of co-opera¬ 
tion and living together. 


( 4 ) It is probable, however, that even 
these prospects would not produce any 
Irish economic boom of sufficient size 
to cope with the existing unemployment 
and under-employment—on both sides 
of the border. It is likely that emigra¬ 
tion from Ulster will rise, and in the 
short term, it probably ought to be 
encouraged. It is always the more 
skilled and 'the more ambitious that 
respond to such encouragement, but 
they are at risk anyway. Even Scot¬ 
land, without Ulster’s particular 
problems, has had to accept a higher 
emigration rate ( 6 J per cent) in the 
past decade while Northern Ireland’s 
has been down at 4 ^ per cent. 

Certainly a more discriminatory 
approach to the economic development 
of Ulster will have to be adopted. So 
far, London’s largesse has scattered 
broadcast on the wind, in the usually 
vain hope that the seeds will flourish. 
It has sometimes been enough for an 
industry or a community to be old 
and established for it .to receive over- 
generous help. And where the riots 
have been the hottest, the aid has often 
been the most plentiful. Rather the 
aim should be to get the industries to 
stand more firmly on their own feet 
and to rely more on their own 
resources: for example, Harland and 
Wolff must surely now have to make 
its own way—and profit. 

When it cortas to the competing 
claims of the various communities for 
development finance, it would also seem 
more sensible to concentrate more on 
newly created growth points., (such as 
Craigavon and Antrim-Ballymena 
where, at least, there is soma hbpe of 
people mixing together) than on those 
older, more decayed and sometimes 


more isolated areas, where there is less 
hope that the ghetto mentality of their 
inhabitants will be broken down. But 
such a strategy would require consider¬ 
able political nous, so as to get a 
reluctant people on the move. It is to 
be hoped Mr Faulkner has it. 

The real point to be grasped about 
Ulster is that while its earlier riots 
changed very little, the riots of the 
past two and a half years have jolted 
Ulster so violently that, though the old 
war cries have echoed as vehemently 
as- before, there is a growing realisa¬ 
tion that their sound and fury have 
no real significance in the modern 
world. Even men of the right, as the 
Unionists are, have seen there is a need 
for change—‘into greater tolerance. It 
is upon this realisation that any hopes 
for peace and prosperity in the 
province must be founded. These hopes 
at the moment may look very faint, 
for Ulster has more than its due share 
of men who are mad and malignant. 
That is why the private on guard in 
Castle Street and his fellow-soldiers 
have to win time if Ulster is not to be 
written off as the province that died 
because it lost its temper. Ulster can¬ 
not go on living among the barb**'* 
wire entanglements of prejudice for 
ever. And perhaps in time it won’t, 
because for once in the history of 
Ireland the British—and a few Ulster- 
mdn—are actually not behaving in the 
spirit that the great wit, Sydney Smith, 
described: 

The moment the very name of Ireland 
is mentioned, the English seem to bid 
adieu to common feeling, common pru¬ 
dence, and common sense, and to act 
with the barbarity of tyrants, and the 
fatuity of idiots. 
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Passage of arms 

THE REGIMENTS DEPART 
By Gregory Blaxland. 

Kimber. 543 pages. £6.25. 

The British army has been aknost 
continuously in action since 1945. Since 
then only one year, 1968, has passed 
without a British soldier being killed 
on active service. Eight have died in 
Ulster this year. In the nineteenth 
century, warfare usually meant formal 
expeditions, actions and battles (though 
at times and places, notably in Burma 
and Africa, the Victorian army found 
itself engaged in quasi-policing actions 
against irregulars). With the exception 
of Korea and the Suez landing, the 
army has in the past 25 years found 
itself engaged in irregular warfare 
against insurgents and guerrillas. 

Its experience in this particular line 
of warfare is unique, covering as it 
does such a wide variety of geographi¬ 
cal and political environments. That, 
as a whole, the army has emerged from 
these engagements with its reputation 
untarnished owes much to its own 
efficiency and its apolitical tradition. 
But it owes a lot to the fact that, with 
time being won by the soldiers, the 
politicians were able to concoct 
solutions which appeased the claims of 
the nationalists. 

In his long history of the British 
army between 1945 and 1970, Mr 
Blaxland is not so much concerned 


with the political complexities as with 
the army’s military prowess and the 
effect that Britain’s long withdrawal 
from a world-wide role has had upon 
the army’s structure. This, in all 
conscience, is a formidable enough job, 
as a recital of some of his chapter 
headings shows: India, Palestine, 
Malaya, Korea, Egypt, Kenya, Cyprus, 
Arabia, the Caribbean, Borneo, Africa 
and Aden. And the soldiers are still 
at it, in Northern Ireland. 

Without access to official papers, Mr 
Blaxland, himself a regular soldier until 
stricken by polio in Kenya, has had 
to rely on regimental and personal 
accounts. Such accounts are seldom 
exercises in self-criticism. So, inevitably, 
this book is written from the army’s 
point of view. It is not much the worse 
for that. The accumulation, the sifting 
and the presentation of such a mass 
of evidence must have been a 
monstrous, back-breaking job. Mr 
Blaxland has performed it with skill. 
No doubt, a few will quarrel here and 
there with this detail or that interpre¬ 
tation but, generally, this history 
conveys a feeling of care and also 
accuracy. 

Its title, though not its wrapper 
(which depicts soldiers with a weapon 
used only in western Europe), is 
well-chosen. The regiments departed 
in two senses. First, they left the old 
imperial territories. Second, as the 
army was wound down and as 
conscription was abolished, many 


regiments were struck off the army 
list, or left in a phantom form without 
a regular battalion. Each reader will 
draw his own particular lessons and 
generalisations from this narrative. 
There are, however, three which appear 
to be of critical importance. First, any 
precipitate move to a corps of infantry 
would be wrong: the regiment, even 
if it is engulfed in a larger organisa¬ 
tion, still counts for something—even 
if not quite so much as some Scottish 
regiments have claimed. Second, for 
much of the period since 1945 the 
army has been overstretched to per¬ 
form the duties given to it. It still is. 
The British army remains too small. 
Third, by sticking to the doctrine of 
the minimum use of force, by acting 
on operations with disciplined restraint, 
and by keeping its temper, the army 
emerges creditably from this series of 
nasty, brutish and often prolonged 
wars. 

Mr Denis Healey is quoted in this 
book as saying of the confrontation in 
Borneo: “ In the history books it will 
be recorded as one of the most 
efficient uses of military force in the 
history of the world.” That well- 
deserved tribute could, a reading of 
Mr Blaxland’s narrative suggests, be 
applied more generally to the doings 
of the British army since the end of 
the second world war. It has, on 
occasions, blundered. On others it has 
been ham-fisted and over-hasty and, on 
yet others, it has been slow and sticky; 
But as a whole its record is one for 
which there is very little cause for 
shame. The past quarter of a century of 
fighting outside Europe and deterrence 
inside Europe has given it a profes¬ 
sional, competent and adaptable tone 
that compares very favourably with its 
conservatism in the long weekend 
between the two world wars. 



Korea. Borneo , Aden, Ulster: join the army . . . 
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Anglo-Saxon chronicler 

LEWIS NAMIER: A BIOGRAPHY 

By Julia Namier. 

Oxford University Press. 364 pages. 
£4.25. _ 

In this book the life of one of the most 
striking intellects of the century is 
described by his second wife, a person 
of high distinction in her own right. 
In an earlier work, Julia de Beausobre 
described her fate in Stalin's great 
purge: her first husband vanished (he 
was executed at once), so did her 
children, and she herself, after harrow¬ 
ing adventures, was exiled. She met 
Namier when both were in London in 
1942 ; they were married in 1947. He 
too was Russian-born ; or at least was 
born on Russian territory near Warsaw, 
the son of eastern Galician Jewish 
parents who were landowners and 
nominally Roman Catholics: his 
original name was Ludwik Bemsztajn 
vel Niemirowski. He was descended 
from a line of eminent Jewish scholars ; 
and was educated at home, at Lvov, 
at the London School of Economics, 
and at Balliol where he took a first in 
modern history in 1911. Two years 
later, he became a British subject and 
changed his name to Lewis Bernstein 
Namier. In the first world war he was 
rescued from service as a private in 
the Royal Fusiliers by the Foreign 
Office, for which he provided much 
specialised information on eastern 
Europe, little noticed by his superiors. 
His family spent the war in Galicia ; 
all they heard, through hostile Polish 
intermediaries, of his war work pre¬ 
judiced them against him, and his father 
disinherited him. 

Undeterred, he continued to pursue 
the one object that by now seemed to 
him worthwhile: accurate knowledge 
of the England from which the nascent 
United States had broken away in the 
1770s. During the war he had married 
another fugitive from eastern Europe, 
Clara Edeleff-Poniatowska ; she was a 
frail, wispy, imaginative girl, who was 
frightened by his force and his friends, 
and ran away; “ after years of 
harmonious separation ” she died in 
1945. Thi^pqpc is astonishingly frank 
in many wkyis, oddly reticent in one 
or two others; and it .does not bear 
that meticulous patina of scholarship 
which characterised Namier’s published 
work. But it does communicate his 
character ; and the vivid and telling 
account cL his childhooa is based on 
long ta ^fe tween him and the author 
in the ls^fVwo years of their remarkable 
marriage.' 



Namier: history of a history-maker 


He was a man of whom lesser men 
were often and easily afraid ; a man 
of whom anecdotes, mostly malicious, 
will long be told ; and yet a man, on 
any account, who was outstanding. 
This book shows him sombre as well 
as brilliant, wayward as well as 
incisive ; forceful, dogmatic even, in 
manner—he must have been a 
singularly difficult man to live with— 
yet tortured all his life with self-hate, 
and half believing himself insane. For 
seven years he carried a phial of 
veronal, lest the Gestapo—or his own 
despair—should drive him to suicide ; 
he always shaved with a cut-throat 
razor, and so could feel daily that he 
had avoided the sin of self-destruction. 
And by his private researches in the 
1920s, and his 20 years’ tenure of the 
chair of modern history at Manchester, 
he revolutionised the craft of history¬ 
writing as it is practised in England and 
America. 

Posterity's black books 

SIR EDWARD GREY 

By Keith Robbins. 

Cassell. 456 pages. £5.25. 

Edward Grey, a sprig of a great Whig 
house, was put in the family's 
Northumbrian seat in the Commons in 
1885. He became Rosebery’s under¬ 
secretary at the Foreign Office in 1893 
and stayed on with Kimberley in 1894- 
95. In 1905 Campbell-Bannerman 
reluctantly made him foreign secretary, 
where he remained under Asquith 
until 1916. He was responsible for the 
conduct of policy which took Britain 
into war against Germany in 1914. 
Consequently he became the most 


' enduringly criticised foreign secretary 
in the history of that office. As 
-. recently Mj)h Hfaai, a Lovely tYer he 
was depicted in the' classical radical 
interpretation as an incompetent 
booby. He was the first foreign 
secretary who felt it appropriate to 
defend his record with a full-scale 
account of his policy, 

It is symptomatic of Mr Robbins’s 
rather bloodless approach to his subject 
that he should comment that this fact 
was “ perhaps ” indicative of a 
“ change in public attitude ” since 
Grey’s first days in office in 1893. The 
weakness of this generally laborious 
and worthy bode is precisely that the 
“ public attitude ” dimension is almost 
entirely missing. Grey is never ade¬ 
quately set in the context of the highly 
problematical relationship between 
Liberalism on the one hand and British 
difficulties in remaining an indepen¬ 
dent great power in the world on the 
other. 

Grey came to Parliament at the 
time of the bankruptcy of Gladstone’s 
great effort of 1880 to establish British 
policy convincingly on a basis of 
“ truth, humanity and justice ” and a 
world leadership of the European 
concert. This is what most Liberals 
(and social democrats generally in the 
twentieth century) insisted Liberalism 
should be about in relations with the 
external world. But in fact 1880 was 
the first and last time a Liberal 
government seriously set about revers¬ 
ing the bad policy of the Conservatives 
or Unionists and setting up a good 
policy. Not in 1886, nor in 1893, nor 
in 1905 was such an attempt made. 
Grey was a Roseberyite, a “ Liberal 
imperialist,” who accepted the minor¬ 
ity Liberal view that the old concert 
of Europe was a dangerous fiction and 
that there was no alternative to 
“continuity” with Salisbury’s policy 
of relating as advantageously as cir¬ 
cumstances permitted to the European 
power system. This meant that from 
1887 to 1894 Britain related advanta¬ 
geously to the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria and Italy ; that from 
1894 to 1904 the balance of advantage 
lay in relating to the Dual Alliance of 
France and Russia. This relationship 
ended in war in 1914 ; yet it is to be 
remembered that formal British obliga¬ 
tions under Grey to France and Russia 
were distinctly less binding than 
Salisbury’s undertakings to the central 
powers in 1887. 

Only half the significance of Grey’s 
career at best consists in following 
those diplomatic shifts and turns. The 
other half consists in looking at Grey 
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Grey: not as black as painted 


as the destined sacrificial victim of the 
fundamental contradiction between 
the demands of Liberalism and the 
deliberate decision of the Liberal 
leadership not to accede to them. Grey 
himself naturally tried to fudge this 
issue. His first biographer, Trevelyan, 
abetted this fudge. The issue has 
become clouded by misconceptions 
that the central issue is Grey’s honesty, 
honour and integrity. Mr Robbins’s 
book is certainly a welcome advance 
on Trevelyan ; but he does not manage 
sufficiently to extricate himself from 
the terms of reference appropriate to 
Trevelyan’s purpose but inappropriate 
to present historiographical needs. 

Asian moneybags 

THE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

By Robert F. Emery. 

Pall Mall. 770 pages. £12.50. 

This is not a treatise but a reference 
book. It consists of short notes drafted 
a little hastily, without regard to style* 
after a two-month journey, with 
numerous tables covering monetary 
transactions and interest rates up to 
around 1968. It has been offset printed 
from typescript. The author is cer¬ 
tainly justified in feeling his book will 
fill a need. Although the literature on 
some of the territories covered is ade¬ 
quate, there has been no systematic 
survey of the financial institutions of 
south-east Asia as an area before, and 
the book’s utility will be further 
enhanced by the inclusion, with all 
the countries stretching from Burma to 
the Philippines (minus, necessarily, 
North Vietnam), of Hongkong. 

The survey' is arranged by country, 
with 20 pages of comparisons, con¬ 
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trasts, and lessons-to-be-learned at the 
end. Each section begins with an appre¬ 
ciation of the general features of the 
economy and a summary of the 
financial institutions and of any recent 
legislation to regulate banking. The 
types of institution are then considered 
as “deposit-creating banks” or other* 
wise, as government institutions or 
private ones. The transactions of certain 
of the latter (for example, the over¬ 
night acceptances of short deposits in 
Kuala Lumpur) sound original, if not 
unique. A great virtue of this arrange¬ 
ment is that it permits the inclusion of 
co-operative and building societies and 
beyond them of the non-western, and 
more traditional, forms of money- 
lending'—the pawnshop, and the 
never-extinguished business of credit- 
from-the-Chinese (or Vietnamese) 
“ towkay,” whose function has been 
indispensable to native agriculture in 
some of the countries for all of two 
centuries. 

The fullest sections are those on the 
Philippines and Malaysia. Among the 
highlights are excellent treatments of 
the disappointing consequences of the 
nationalisation of banking in Cambodia, 
Burma and Indonesia—as the authori¬ 
ties in the first of these admitted to 
the author with native candour—and 
the sophisticated financial balance in 
Singapore between imports and exports, 
prices and incomes. Nowhere, it 
appears, has the problem of agricul¬ 
tural credit been resolved—not even, 
one might add, in “ collectivised ” 
North Vietnam. Most surprising, per¬ 
haps, is the failure of capital-formation 
in South Vietnam—despite the gift 
of American financial expertise as well 
as the dollar support available to that 
country’s financial institutions—in its 
initial 1 purpose of diverting investment 
habits from short-term commerce to 
long-term industrialisation. In faot, 
after perusing Mr Emery’s findings, 
the fashionable remark seems all too 
apt: in south-east Asia, too, it is the 
developed countries which are develop¬ 
ing—the underdeveloped are not. 

Silent minority 

THE ANTI-APPEASERS 

By Neville Thompson. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press . 256 pages. £2.25. 

This book argues that there was not, 
contrary to generally received belief, 
“ a group of Conservatives who 
resolutely opposed appeasement and 
whose alternative policies can be used 
as a standard by which to judge the 
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National government’s performance.” 
Necessarily, Mr Thompson’s attention 
is focused centrally on Churchill’s 
claims ; and the conclusion arrived at 
is that Churchill’s actual performance 
bears only a marginal resemblance to 
the version officially enshrined in “ The 
Gathering Storm.” Under the shelter of 
Churchill’s massive personality grew 
up a corpus of esprit d'escalier memoirs 
of persons eager to dissociate them¬ 
selves from the failures of the 1930s ; 
the mighty oak of Churchill depended 
symbiotically upon these fungoid 
growths just as much as they depended 
upon him. Mr Thompson cannot avoid 
the occasional sardonic note: “ And 
they at least had the consolation of 
seeing their version of events accepted 
long enough for them to reach an 
honourable retirement or the grave.” 

Thus we have an essay in die higher 
historical muckraking. Doubtless it is 
a good and salutary thing that the 
statues in our market places should be 
occasionally profaned. Mr Thompson 
performs the moral duty with fitting 
academic restraint. He demonstrates 
that on close examination opposition 
among Conservatives to appeasement 
was “ rather like a mirage: the more 
it is studied the less substantial it 
appears.” Of course, it could be replied 
that the more minutely anything is 
studied the less substantial it appears. 
Still, the case here is a strong one. 
Everything was “ nebulous,” up at least 
to Eden’s resignation in February, 
1938 > and even after that there was 
only a loose and straggling set of people 
who could never agree sufficiently to 
be effective. 

After all, almost everyone was in 
favour of some kind of “ appeasement,” 
whether of Germany, or Italy, or 
Japan, at some time. Vansittart him¬ 
self, the high priest of the authorised 
version, advocated in 1936 that there 
was no point in “ trying to be friends 
with Germany and at the same time 
insulting her, a la Duff Cooper, and 
that she will never be content until 
she regains her lost colonies. If we ever 
want lasting peace we must restore 
them to her.” Amery, opposed to 
colonial appeasement, was quite 
willing, in the style of the older 
generation of Milnerite imperialists, to 
let the Germans have a free hand in 
central and eastern Europe. Churchill 
and Eden are also grist to this quota¬ 
tion mill. 

Mr Thompson rightly stresses the 
significance of the negative factor, the 
dog that did not bark. Why were there 
so few critics and why were they so 
ineffective ? The Conservative party 
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is pre-eminently the “ national ” party, 
with the virtues as well as the vices of 
bloody-mindedness. Why did it not 
bark long and loud ? There is no 
difficulty in suggesting explanations. 
Public opinion was pacifist. (The great 
spate of classic war memoirs came in 
and after 1927—an aspect not really 
adequately handled here.) Anti¬ 
bolshevism made the old “ balance of 
power” argument difficult. Churchill, 
it is plausible to argue, wanted very 
much to get back into office, and spent 
a great deal of time and energy 
buttering up Baldwin and Cham¬ 
berlain to this end which should have 
been devoted to fulfilling what was, 
arguably, his logical and historical 
duty. After all, the great point about 
esprit d*e scalier is that one meant, 
really, to do or say things which 
circumstances somehow hindered. 
Perhaps Mr Thompson should have 
pondered this philosophico-historical 
thought. He insists on exalted stan¬ 
dards of “ coherence ” and “ con¬ 
tinuity ” and possibly fails to take 
sufficient account of the fact that hind¬ 
sight is a danger as well as an 
advantage to the historian. His own 
standards of proof-reading, one might 
add, are not at all high. 

History bricks 

CRISIS AND CONFLICT IN NIGERIA : A 
DOCUMENTARY SOURCE BOOK 
VOLUME 1, JANUARY 1966-JULY 1967 
VOLUME 2, JULY 1967-JANUARY 1970 

By A. H. M. Kirk-Greene. 

Oxford University Press . 473, 534 
pages. £4.25 and £ 5.25. 

The question of secession followed by 
civil war, with its attendant problems 
of international relief, has not been 
settled by the federal victory in the 
Nigerian conflict. The world is as 
unprepared to deal with the claims of 
genocide which have been coming out 
of Bangla Desh as it was in the face 
of similar allegations coming from 
Biafra two years ago. As there is every 
likelihood that similar crises will 
develop elsewhere, some mechanism 
limiting such outbreaks may have to 
be devised ; some international judg¬ 
ment—supposing that widely accept¬ 
able criteria can be established. As 
Biafra will undoubtedly be studied 
as a case in point, this important 
documentary source book is doubly 
welcome. 

Mr Kirk-Greene hopes that it will 
lay the foundation for 4C/ a calm and 
scholarly assessment of the rights and 
wrongs of the conflict” and of the 
success^ those who tried to reconcile 
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the conflicting claims of the two sides. 
The main sections consist of verbatim 
statements made by leading figures 
“ as they were uttered and before they 
disappear or are dangerously half- 
remembered.” How useful this material 
is will be quickly apparent to any 
researcher forced to use dispersed and 
often obscure sources. The selection of 
texts has been made with meticulous 
care, and represents divergent views 
on most of the important issues. It may 
therefore seem churlish to add that 
some of the documents are quoted only 
in part, without indication of what 
vital sections may have been omitted. 

Even more fascinating than the 
documents is the detailed narrative 
text. Mr Kirk-Greene has allowed 
himself to be less impersonal in this 
section. “This is emphatically not a 
history of Nigeria’s civil war,” he 
declares, but he allows it to be “ a 
history towards the history of Nigeria's 
months of crisis and conflicts.” Since 
these volumes are intended to play “ an 
enabling part in an eventually un¬ 
committed understanding of what the 
leadership actually said,” a careful line 
must be drawn between the verbatim 
statements and the historical comment. 
Thus, Ironsi’s unitary government, 
according to this account, was 
14 imposed without a referendum, 
embodying the glaring insult of an 
arbitrary decision to unify the civil 
services blandly announced over the 
radio” and against the deep feelings 
of the north. Gowon’s decree dividing 
Nigeria into 12 states, an equally 
arbitrary decision against the deep feel¬ 
ings of the east, imposed without 
referendum and announced on the 
radio, escapes such critical comment. 
Ironsi’s announcement led to his own 
deaith ; Gowon’s added to the prob¬ 
ability of a conflict which eventually 
cost millions of lives. 

North Sea bubbfe 

DO YOU SINCERELY WANT TO BE RICH ? 
By Charles Raw, Bruce Page and 
Godfrey Hodgson. 

Deutsch. 464 pages . £2.75. 

It is not often that one corses across 
a business book with the word 
“ swindle ” on the dust-jacket—not, 
that is, if its heroes are alive and within 
holster reach of downtown lawyers. But 
this is only a cocktail canap6. “ Misap¬ 
propriated money,” “falsification,” 
“ illegal ”—the refrain rolls on like 
courses at a French provincial banquet. 
It must be with good reason that the 
three authors praise the “shrewd and 
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Bernie: dogged by press sleuths 


patient counsel ” of their own legal 
advisers. As to the measure of their 
gratitude, the matter is, as they say, 
sub judice. 

Nevertheless, when social historians 
look back in a generation’s time, per¬ 
haps this outspoken book will be almost 
as important, as a landmark, as the 
events which it describes. Not, of course, 
that a challenge to the workings of the 
libel laws has the same fascination as 
the amassing of £1,000 million of other 
people’s money. But the episode of 
Mr Bernie Cornfeld’s Investors Over¬ 
seas Services is just one more link in 
an agelong chain stretching back to 
Kreuger, the South Sea, tulipomania 
and beyond. Is it utterly fanciful to 
hope that these mass delusions could 
be mitigated by more open discussion 
while they were actually going on ? 

The three authors themselves, with 
Sunday Times “Insight” and busi¬ 
ness news backgrounds, must have 
buzzed round the world as busily 
as any IOS salesman. On top of that 
there was a network of researchers and 
overseas correspondents and reporters 
from other newspapers besides the 
Sunday Times . In the circumstances, 
the style is commendably seamfree. 
’Still, the trouble with large-scale 
beavering remains—what to leave out? 
Whatever the answer, it was not 
enough, for the book is surely 
too long, and too overloaded 
with detail, for the very people 
who ought to be reading every 
word—the middling-rich prospects 
who opened their doors to Cornfeld’s 
sales force. Incidentally, there is not 
much about those clients. Yet it would 
be interesting to know why they were 
so often resentful when their established 
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advisers tried to talk them out of 
putting all their money into a fund with 
an 18 per cent front-end load* 
Perhaps the answer, for maximum 
impact, is to turn this book into a 
film, with .impossibly wealthy settings, 
brilliant entrepreneurs who never seem 
to do much work, starlets who could 
play themselves, even (briefly) an 
encounter between 105 salesmen and 
the Brazilian department of war. But 
there is this blood-curdling difference 
between film fantasy and crude reality. 
If IOS had gone right under, western- 
style democracy, in Germany particu¬ 
larly, really might have been shaken. 

Powerless prescience 

THE DIARIES OF A COSMOPOLITAN, 
1918-1937 

Translated and edited by 
Charles Kessler. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 535 pages . 
£4.50. 


There is, mutatis mutandis , a notable 
similarity between Count Harry 
Kessler’s diaries and Harold Nicolson’s. 
Both men were born into a now more 
or less bygone society of privilege and 
graciousness, whose ways they loved 
dearly, yet with nagging conscience. 
Both were liberals of a leftward bent, 
interested in and closely connected with 
the practice of politics, diplomacy and 
the arts : and they met many of the dis¬ 
tinguished practitioners of the day. (In 
this edition of Kessler’s diary there are 
reproductions of relevant line drawings 
by, among others, Grosz, Klee, Picasso, 
Cocteau, Feininger, Eric Gill, Gordon 
Craig, and Vanessa Bell.) On the whole 
they were snobs in the right way ; they 
detested the mediocre, and were honest 
enough to castigate it in themselves 
whenever it manifested itself. They 
were friendly and charming, they 
travelled observantly, they were pre¬ 
scient, but they exercised no political* 
power. 

The first entry in die English edition 
of Count Kessler’s diary is dated 
Berlin, November 6, 1918—five days 
before the signing of the armistice. On 
December 31st, he wrote: “The last 
day of this dreadful year: 1918 is likely 
to remain the most frightful date in 
German history.” How innocent. But 
on October 30, 1922, he records 

Mussolini’s coup with the remark: 

“ This may turn out to be a black day 
for Italy and Europe.” It was through 
the painter Max Liebermann, with 
whom he had a lunch date on January 
30, 1933, that Kessler first heard of 
Hitler’s appointment as chancellor. 
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“ I was astounded . . . downstairs our 
Nazi concierge inaugurated exuberant 
celebrations.” On March 8th, he left 
Germany, unwittingly for ever. He died 
an exile in France in 1937 at the age 
of 69. 

Count Kessler met the Harold 
Nicolsons in Berlin in 1929 when they 
were doing a stint at the British 
embassy, and in their company 
Virginia Woolf—“ Very typical upper- 
middle-class of the best kind, don’s 
daughter, while Mrs Nicolson is just 
as typically aristocratic, the great 
lady, of slender build and great 
elegance, with ease of manner and 
style in every movement, a person who 
has never experienced a moment of 
embarrassment or a feeling of social 
barriers.” 

Tempest island 

ISLE OF DEVILS 

By Jean Kennedy. 

Collins . 288 pages. £3. 

Bermuda today is a sophisticated 
island girdle of gleaming white houses 
and carefully manicured lots, but it 
must have looked very different indeed 
to the shipwrecked mariners who 
founded Britain’s oldest colony there 
some three and a half centuries ago. 
Its half-submerged coral reefs had 
made it a graveyard for Spanish 
galleons ; its sole inhabitants were 
cahows—sea-birds which screamed like 
departed spirits, driving the castaway 
sailors witless with terror. They called 
it the 11 Isle of Devils ” and the stories 
they told on their return to England 
inspired Shakespeare with plot and 
local colour for “The Tempest”— 
though he transposed his “ foul 
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weather ” island eastwards to the 
Mediterranean. 

It is the early years of settlement, 
1609-1685, which form the subject of 
this book, a period when the Ber¬ 
mudian islands were colonised and 
exploited by the Somers Island 
Company of London, whose directors 
were “great peers of the realm and 
knights and gentlemen of quality.” 
By their charter they enjoyed full 
rights and powers to transport emi¬ 
grants, govern them and carry on 
trade from their territory as they 
willed, provided only that they acted 
within the context of English law. 

The history of these settlers over the 
next 80 years was as stormy as the 
seas around them. They were a mixed 
bag of gentlemen adventurers, riff-raff 
off the streets and criminals out of the 
prisons press-ganged into emigration. 
Their governors, more often than not, 
were incompetent, despotic or corrupt, 
sometimes all three. They themselves 
both indulged in and were the 
victims of piracy and wrecking. They 
suffered from every known hindrance 
to easy living from a chronic water 
shortage to a plague of rats ; and to 
crown it all the taxes imposed on them 
by the London company were inordin¬ 
ately high and often unjustly 
distributed. All in all, it was clearly 
no Utopia. 

The authoress of “ Isle of Devils ” 
is an American Sister of Charity who 
has been teaching history' in Bermuda 
for the past 20 years and has already 
given us three studies of her island of 
adoption. Her specialised knowledge is 
such that she seems to be familiar with 
the name of every seventeenth-century 
Bermudian governor, captain, mutin¬ 
eer, slave, witch, guard, prisoner, 
cook and maid. Her determination 
that we shall share every bit of that 
knowledge has resulted in a narrative 
all too often peppered with faceless 
characters —dramatis personae with¬ 
out the play. All too often, too, the 
action and excitement of these years 
of violent living and dying is 
blurred by detail—not all of it 
significant. When, however, the 
author takes time out to quote in 
extenso contemporary writings, such as 
the description of the wreck of Admiral 
Somers’s Sea Venture, or an account 
of the techniques and hazards of a 
whale hunt ; or when she builds up the 
choleric governor, Daniel Tucker, into 
a character of real flesh and blood, 
who “armed with his famous cudgel, 
beat 40 workers before breakfast,” 
then reading becomes a pleasure and 
not just instruction. 
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HKR MAJESTY'S 
STATIONERY OFFICE 

Recent titles include: 

Value Added Tax 

If Britain joins the EEC we must 
adopt the value added tax system. The 
National Economic Development Oftice 
has produced a revised edition of its 
report on the subject, describing whalt 
VAT is, how it should work, what the 
recent experience of other European 
countries has been, land what some 
of the main problems and issues will 
be when the tax is introduced into 
Britain in 1973. £1 (£1.07$) 


Horticulture in Britain 

Part two: Fruit and Flowers 
The second part of this publication, 
dealing with fruit and flowers, is now 
available and together with Part one : 
Vegetables —£2.88 (£3.00) provides a 
comprehensive background of comparative 
statistics for these crops, which should be 
invaluable to a wide variety of interests 
concerned with horticulture. 


The Future Pattern 
eff Shopping 

What will our shops look like in the 
i98o*s ? And what new retailing 
techniques will shops employ ?—two 
basic questions which this illustrated 
report poses and suggests answers to. 

And besides touching on such related 
topics as the future look of car parking 
and transport facilities, traffic free 
shopping streets, and shop hours, 
the report focuses attention on the 
neglected areas of central and local 
planning of shops. £1.25 (£<- 33 i) 

Case Studies in Export 
Organisation 

Intended for everyone seriously concerned 
with exporting, but is particularly 
designed for senior management and 
teachers and students of the subject. 

It contains case studies of eleven 
very different firms and the methods they 
employed to deal with a variety of 
organisational problems. Detailed 
analyses and commentaries on these 
problems are provided which will 
prove of practical help in similar 
real-life situations. 65 P ( 7 iip) 

Britain and tho 
European Communitios 

The historical background to the present 
British application to join the 
European Community is given in this 
booklet. 

(COI Reference Pamphlet 99) 27IP (3op) 
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Frontier tribesman 

THE UON OF THE LORO 

By Stanley P. Hirshon. 

Dent. 443 pages. £3.75. 

For many British readers their first— 
and their last—literary acquaintance 
with Brigham Young will have been in 
“ A Study in Scarlet.” The deservedly 
honoured place wliich this occupies in 
the Holmes canon has guaranteed that 
for all such readers the image of 
Brigham Young is cast in villainous 
mould, that of the despot and the 
jailer of the Mormon Zion. 

Historiography, like history, usually 
takes its revenges and it might have 
been expected that a scholarly bio¬ 
graphy of Young written in the 
permissive 1970s would have turned 
the tables on the legend of the 
shockable 1880s. Not so. Dr Hirshon is 
reacting against a more recent trend, 
a disposition such as was evidenced in 
Mr M. R. Werner’s “ Brigham Young ” 
to treat him with an indulgent 
admiration, or even, as in Ray West’s 
“ Kingdom of the Saints,” to soften all 
the harsher contours in his physiog¬ 
nomy. Dr Hirshon’s Young is not 
indeed a simple character ; he has 
“ many admirable qualities,” particu¬ 
larly of leadership. But what stands 
out most conspicuously in these pages 
is his total lack of scruple, which enables 
him to be despotic, intolerant, brutal, 
grasping and audaciously hypocritical. 
That Young was all these things is 
likely enough and it is, in a sense, 
refreshing to have them called by their 
right names. But there arc two kinds 
of objections to be brought against 
such a picture. 

First of all, it lacks coherence and 
unity. However viewed, Young’s career 
is an extraordinary one. The father of 
his people, in every sense, he created, 
consolidated, fostered and held against 
all comers a nineteenth century theo¬ 
cracy in the heart of a wilderness and 
in face of the pressures of an immensely 
dynamic and almost totally hostile 
United States. But the Brigham Young 
we meet here is not explained ; the 
dark colours drown the portrait, the 
prophet is lost in the brigand chief and 
the polygamist. 

Secondly, Dr Hirshon’s Young is set 
in no comparative dimension. How 
much of this brutality was simply 
endemic in the American frontier, how 
much., of the violence a feature of a 
period which did, after all, generate 
a civil war ? How did the internal 
ordering of Mormon society compare 
with the practices of Washington in 


the gilded age ? We need answers to 
these questions before we can assess 
Young aright. 

Dr Hirshon rests his claiin to 
originality as a biographer upon his 
exploitation of a neglected source—the 
reports of contemporary press corres¬ 
pondents. They deserve to be used and 
they make some graphic reading. But 
the reader deserves to be told who these 
correspondents were, how they worked, 
and how reliable was their reputation. 
Dr Hirshon seems not even to have 
asked himself these questions. 

Short list _ 

Safety and Survival at Sea by £. C. B. 
Lee and Kenneth Lee (Giniger in 
association with Cassell, £2.10). This 
unusual travel guide is written for 
shipwrecked sailors, who are becoming 
more common, especially in the English 
Channel. The Lees, father and son, 
have presented a terse, readable, but 
understandably morbid account of 
the perils of shipwreck, including 
hundreds of extracts from the logs of 
those who have been through it and 
survived. Their practical advice on 
everything from fish bites to hallucina¬ 
tions will be a life-saver, since a high 
proportion of sailors die on their 
lifebuoys and others die in trying to 
make it ashore through the breakers 
after weeks at sea. Congratulations to 
the authors, but the book would save 
more lives if sailors could get it in 
their pockets as the ship sinks. A 
paperback version, please. 

A Certain World: A Commonplace 
Book by W. H. Auden (Faber, £3). 
This is a marvellously entertaining 
book. The entries are arranged alpha¬ 
betically, beginning with “ Accidie ” 
and ending with “ Writing.” There is 
no guessing what the next item might 
be. “ Opera, Soap ” is followed by 
“ Owls, Barn.” Within the richer 
entries, such as ” Death ” or u Mind, 
the Human,” there are striking juxta¬ 
positions. All the time, while relishing 
the inconsequentiality of the method, 
one is aware of the compiler’s intelli¬ 
gence and originality. Mr Auden has 
always possessed an immensely active, 
inquiring mind. His creative vigour 
has been matched by his powers of 
reflection, so that the clever young man 
has developed into the wise elderly 
one. But if he has now become some¬ 
thing of a sage, he is not at all a 
solemn one ; and he is so far from 
willing to pontificate that he has 
chosen to let the reader “ by indirec¬ 
tion find directions out.” 
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, * * 


your fbreten currency 

dealings, 

call Mike Everett... 

01-6066633. 

1elex884891/Z 


At the helpful bank. 


Mike Everett is our foreign exchange 
specialist in London, and his opinion is worth 
having. He and his staff spend their working 
lives immersed in the nitty-gritty, day-to-day 
problems that foreign exchange dealings 
always produce. To nim, the current commotion 
in the foreign currency market is a familiar 
situation, so he knows what to do. How to 
protect his clients against future fluctuations 
in exchange rates. How to take advantage of 
these fluctuations. How to assess risk. In short, 
he knows his business, so he can help yours. 

That’s helpful banking in action. 

So call him. 

And see how helpful we can be. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

6 Lothbury, London EC2. 




“The 

RtoyaE’ 

Canada's 

In ternational 

Bank. 
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Making motorways pratty 


London's motorway proposals happened to the Gertosa Via- 
are proving sturdier than duct in Milan ; it produces 
expected. The major transport an impression of tension and 
evidence at the Layfield inquiry overcrowding in what used to 
into the Greater London Coun- be a busy but spacious street 
cil's Development Plan is now with trees down the centre, 
complete, and it looks as if the High buildings best fit into 


basic structure of three ring- 
ways for London may well 
emerge unscathed. Indeed there 


the scale of a motorway when 
they stand some way back 
from it. Good examples of this 


has been some powerful are the towcr blocks of flats 
evidence that the programme near the M4 viaduct> ^ the 
should be speeded up, because m 4 i joining shepherd’s Bush 
this would both reduce plan- roundabout to the infamous 
mng blight and increase the Westway, though the M4 has 


economic return. It has also 
been argued that the most con- 


destroyed the architectural 
balance of the offices built in a 


troversial ringway, the inner previous generation alongside 
one, should be given a higher thc ^ and ^ roads stiu have 


priority. But one justifiable 
criticism is that the GLC 
has been so obsessed by the 

economics of the planned 400 Mnous angularity Q f modem 
,™ e f, °L m0t ° J n r, ayS th i* ? has architecture 8 Here a motorway 


a lot of unsightly Victoriana 
nearby. 

Another problem is the mono¬ 


motorway 

_ ... . can either help or hinder. A 

the eye O* the fine example of skilful land- 
scaping is the approach to the 
Mannheim-Ludwigshafen bridge 
over the Rhine, which passes 
the old palace. Thc curves 


largely ignored the aesthetics. 


beholder, and two guides by 
architects on how urban motor¬ 
ways can be made attractive 
have been produced recently. 


One was published by the Q f the motorway and the weav- 
British Road Federation, the j n g 0 f the pedestrian paths con- 


main lobby in favour of the 
motorways.* The other is a 
more personal account by Mr 
Oliver Cox of Shankland Cox, 
and obtainable from the com¬ 
pany, describing a tour of Italy 
and Germany.t 

One of the biggest difficulties 
is how to fit a lumbering great 


trast with the angularity of some 
of the modern buildings; this 
gives an impression that has 
been described as more that of 
a park than a motorway inter¬ 
change. There is a clever use of 
grass and bushes in as many 
places as possible. 

Planting can both soften the 


motorway into the scale o impact of the massive structure 
an old town. B.groads fi road and introduce a 

hest into the rounded shapes of human ^ but as Mr Cox 

T&rssrz s p™. .».■***» 


is a splendid example of this. 
The same vistas are hard to 
achieve in a city. An exception 
is Genoa where the motorway 
runs along the broad cum of 
the harbour with the town rising 
on a hill 


generous areas are left for plant¬ 
ing at thc outset. Planting must 
be dense, without gaps and bare 
patches, and of permanent 
material that does not require 
elaborate maintenance. It should 
take place at the same time as. 


XT .. ft or possibly even before, con- 

N^^^ly HSvB^ay <uthklr |tfuction 0 f the highway. The 

—1 make especially good 

or »itself cSfi&Tby high of planting aspart rf the 

• basic cosmetics of a motorway. 

It can be used to hide the 


ings that are too close. 


* Motorways in die Urban 
Environment. £4. 

t Motorways in Cities—Report 
on a study tour in Italy and 
Germany. £1. 


ugliest interfaces' between the 
road and its surroundings. 

The Germans are also good 
at giving rights to pedestrians, 



At San Francisco fend has baan saved by putting ona traffic 
stream on top of another, but this has made the motorway 
dominate its surroundings even more than usual 



Brooklyn Queens Expressway has solved the problem by taking 
advantage of the slope in the ground, and using trees and a 
footpath as a top tier to soften the impact of the road 



Cobo HaN in Detroit is another example of how land and money 
can be saved by using the space over a motorway, and how 
the impact of a major activity centra on local traffic congestion 
can be minimised 



The Cologne inner motorway 14 ona of the few in Europe that 
has bean planned in conjunction with its surroundings; the 
shops and offices rising above it help to make the city dominant 
rather then the road ; noise is no problem in buildings above the 
motorway, although it is intolerable in soma of those level with it 
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noise community 

barrier motorway facilities 


motorway 



The ideal motorway would hardly be noticeable . All buildings would be in the noiseless shadow 
beneath it . Trees would soften the contrast with the older houses nearby . Multiple use of the 
land would mean that the buildings next to the motorway need not be too close ... 



.. . unlike Mill Hill, London 



Nor should the motorway be allowed to cut out communication 
between communities on either side . At Port Talbot the space 
below it could have been used as a playground 



Motorways cause little interference when they run alongside 
railways; as in Essen 



partly because this helps shop¬ 
keepers make money. Below 
many motorways the ground 
level is freed for shoppers. 

In Britain the creation of a 
new Department of the Environ- 
ment, merging the old Ministries 
of Transport and Housing, gives 
a chance for a new approach, 
involving the redevelopiqent of 
the land alongside a motorway. 
But the London borough coun¬ 
cils affected are now largely 
Labour-controlled. They oppose 
the motorways, and may not 
co-operate. 

The first major group of 
objectors to be heard by the 
GLC inquiry panel were the 
boroughs of Greenwich and 
Croydon, both expected to suffer 
an exceptionally large environ¬ 
mental loss. They employed 
consultants, W. S. Atkins, who 
concentrated on the issue of 
traffic restraint to prove that the 
motorways need not be built. 
They said that the biggest 
growth in London's traffic would 
be in the 1980s, but the GLC 
did not expect to complete the 
ringways till the end of the 
century. This delay in benefits 
meant that the ringways did 
not justify the cost. They pro¬ 
posed a system of road-pricing 
to control the level of traffic. 
Cars should be metered like a 
telephone and the level of 
charges could be adjusted to the 
degree of congestion. 

Insufficient research on how 
the system would work meant 
that they could not cost it, but 
they argued that the benefits 
would be far higher than the 
wildest estimates of the cost. 
The GLC replied that it would 
take at least 10 years before the 
system could be introduced, and 
the Department of the Environ¬ 
ment backed this up. But W. S. 
Atkins had exposed one weak 
nerve in the GLC's case : even 
if it builds the motorways, it will 
have to stop a lot of journeys 
taking place that people would 
like to make. The GLC betrays 
some uncertainty about whether 
it will be able to do this. 

The other main group of 
objectors was the London 
Motorway Action group, led 
by Mr Douglas Jay. Their 
case was largely prepared by 


Mr Michael Thomson of the 
London School of Economics. 
They made two main points. 
The first was that the motor¬ 
ways would increase congestion 
on the secondary roads, not 
ease it, as the GLC claimed. 
This was based on experience 
in the United States that the 
supply of roads creates its own 
demand, as well as a study by 
Professor Buchanan of part of 
London. Once again, refutation 
of this argument depends 
largely on whether traffic can 
be restrained sufficiently on the 
secondary roads. 

The other main point of the 
LMAG was that the GLC 
was far too optimistic in its 
forecasts of economic return, 
which they claim is less than 
5% on the motorway box. 
The GLC had to concede a 
number of points, and did so 
fairly ingenuously. It then pro¬ 
duced another paper, based on 
these revisions. There was a 
feeling that the opposition to 
this, prepared by the LMAG at 
short notice, was less convincing. 
The GLC claimed that the 
LMAG objections made little 
difference to the rate of return. 
Besides, if the motor car is to 
retain its importance, and there 
is no sign of any new form of 
transport to replace it, there is 
an overwhelming case for build¬ 
ing more roads. Existing tech¬ 
niques of cost-benefit analysis 
may not be adequate for cal¬ 
culating the return from them. 

One major point seems to 
have been ignored by all sides. 
This is the assumption on which 
all the economic estimates of 
benefit arc based : that the 
value of time saved is the same 
all over London. This assump¬ 
tion is used in all cost-benefit 
calculations about highways, on 
the grounds that it would be 
wrong to have one class of roads 
for the poor and another for 
the rich. It seems a funny argu¬ 
ment. If the poor do not 
actually have a demand for 
roads, it is better to give them 
houses. And little thought 
seems to have been given to the 
idea of providing the two 
together. Flats under a motor¬ 
way could both make the road 
less obtrusive and provide some¬ 
thing closer to the terraced 
houses Iondoners prefer to live 
in. Londoners do not like tower 
blocks. If a higher value was 
put on some of the time saved, 
it looks as if the return on 
the inner London ringway, at 
present the lowest of the direr, 
would rise significantly. 
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Lucky for some. Her husband's in Exports. 


Most exporters’ wives, if they 
didn’t know their husbands, would 
begin to wonder how much they 
meant to them. Understandable after 
having a bottle of airport perfume 
thrust into their hands for the ump- 
teenth time in three months. 

'unii ,*», You come home deadbeat. No 
to get a gift— just grab some- 
M/ ^ l ^ttg'on the way. Then you get: 

.ybn 


“All right for you. Look^t the 
times you’ve hid. Do you know 
what Bobby’s been up to since 
you’ve been away?” 

Is that big order really worth all 
the frustrations it causes ? Sure it is. 
And we want you to get it because 
the paperwork comes through us. 
Shipping documents, letters of 
credit, all the money matters. If on a 


tare occasion something gets held up, 
you take notice of us. Otherwise we’re 
taken pretty much for granted. 

It might be simpler to stay in 
Britain and worry about the home 
market. But you accept the challenge of 
exporting—and so do we. 


BARCLAYS DCO 


* 


Exporters are special people 
That’s why we’re a special bank. 
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Dust in our mouths ? 

Price inflation in Britain has now become a double-figure word. But the country is in 
a deeper recession than the Chancellor expected. He may soon abolish hire purchase 
controls, and possibly make more tax cuts in a mini-budget 


At the time of his budget two months ago, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thought that Britain’s real gross 
domestic product was on course to dribble up by a 
pathetic little 1.3 per cent between the first halves of 

1970 and 1971. In private, the Treasury mandarins now 
agree that even this tiny increase is not being secured ; 
the past year has been one of total stagnation, perhaps 
indeed of actual recession. 

The Treasury still hopes that this will change 
magically in the six months ahead, as the spending power 
released by Mr Barber’s tax cuts begins to hit the shops. 
It has not given up hope that, when it has completed its 
mid-year assessment in the coming month, it will be 
able to repeat its previous prophecy that real gdp should 
rise by just over 3 per cent between the first halves of 

1971 and 1972. On present policies, we flatly disagree. 
Central to the Treasury’s budget thinking in April was 
the extraordinary forecast that the real personal consump¬ 
tion of the British people would rise by 5.3 per cent, or 
£i£ billion in terms of annual rates, between the first 
halves of 1971 and 1972. The Economist was among 
the doubters at the time. It should by now be clear that 
the Treasury made the same mistake as the trade union 
leaders. It assumed implicitly that trade-union-generated 
rises in money wages serve to push up British workers’ 
standards of living. They do not. Other things being 


equal, they serve, within a short space of time, to reduce 
them. 

The reason is that nearly 30 per cent of marginal 
increases in earnings now goes to the taxman. In January, 
when money earnings were some 14 per cent higher 
than a year before, after-tax take-home pay was probably 
only about 10 or 11 per cent higher than a year before. 
But, apart from the small part of the rise in earnings 
which was offset by a real growth in national productivity, 
the whole of the 14 per cent rise in money earnings had 
to serve either to cut back profits (and thus deepen the 
recession in investment) or else to raise prices. Probably 
fortunately, employers this year have not been willing 
to take yet a further cut in profits ; there would have been 
a very sharp fall in investment, and a much sharper 
rise in unemployment, if they had done. In the past few 
months they have therefore been passing on hefty price 
increases as fast as possible. 

Last month’s jump of 2.1 per cent in retail prices has 
been equalled only once since the Korean war. It would 
be ridiculous to conclude that price inflation in Britain 
is now running at over 20 per cent in annual terms. 
April always is a bad month because it brings the annual 
increase in local councils’ rates (this time averaging 14 
per cent), as well as seasonal rises in some food prices. 
Nevertheless April’s 9^ per cent increase over a year ago 


Britain's price performance.... 
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underestimates the recent pace. The best extrapolation 
is probably that price inflation is now running at 
something like io£ per cent a year. But even on the 
twelve-month comparison, our first chart on page 67 
shows how nearly prices have absorbed all the gain even 
in before-tax money earnings. Last week Mr Barber 
proudly announced that this rise, measured from a 
year before, had narrowed from over 14 per cent in 
January to less than 11 per cent by March. If so, the 
rise in after-tax take-home pay must be far less than 
the rise in prices. So the average worker in Britain can 
now put his hand on his heart and say he is worse, 
off than a year ago. But if he tries to compensate for 
this by putting in a still bigger wage claim, he will make 
himself worse off still. The wage-price spiral is now being 
seen at its most classic. 


The Treasury’s hope that spending from these squeezed 
consumers will rise in the second half of this year seems 
to be based on four factors. The first, which is true, 
is that Mr Barber’s £500 million odd of tax cuts 
(equivalent to just under 2 per cent on consumption) 
will take effect then. The second; which is arguable, is 
that saving has been running at an abnormally high level 
recently. Had it not done so, spending would have been 
higher by about £300 million at annual rates, or 1 
per cent. But much of the extra saving has been 
precautionary, a sign of fright in the face of rising 
unemployment; that fright may well persist. 

The Treasury’s third argument—muttered very sotto 
voce —is the fear that Mr Barber may have been crowing 
too soon about earnings, and that the April figures (incor¬ 
porating the car wage settlements) may reverse the. 
January-to-March trend. The Chancellor’s henchmen 
prevailed upon him to stress that the March improvement 
owed something to reduced overtime; a lot of 
short-time was being worked that month. However, 
there seems to be a traditional muddle here. If the slow 
down in earnings is a spin-off from the recession in 
production, then that provides a major reason for 
supposing that consumption may droop more sadly 
than ever. If the trade union wage push was underesti¬ 
mated in March, then its revival in April will help to 
push up prices again—and also, therefore, to keep con¬ 
sumption down. Neither of these points can reasonably 
be regarded as foreshadowing a spontaneous recovery 
from recession. 

The Treasury’s other bull-point for consumption seems 
to be that it is writing into its equations a price inflation 
below today’s io| per cent. For at least the next six 
months, this seems to us to be too optimistic. A lot of 
last winter’s wage and cost increases still have to work 
their way through, particularly in foods. Butter has already 
gone up by 40 per cent in the past 12 months, but 
seems well set for further large increases (see page 77). 
Prices of agricultural products have not yet felt the 
switch from farm subsidies to import levies. For the first 
batch of commodities brought into the levies scheme in 
March (cereals and beef) market prices were already 
higher than the minimum import prices. From July 1st, 


however, mutton and lamb will be added to the list; 
this will raise their prices in 'the Shorn by 5 per cent. 
According to the Ministry of Agriculture, the scheme 
is likely to put up food prices in general by 5 or 6 per 
cent during the next three years ; but the minister, Mr 
James Prior, made it abundantly clear last week that 
he expects food prices to go up long before then. 
Although the costs of their raw materials have actually 
dropped quite a bit since the beginning of the year, 
food manufacturers and distributors, after a partially 
successful effort to k^ep their prices steady around 
decimalisation time, feel that they have a whole raft of 
other cost increases to pass on, from rises for all kinds 
of packaging to very large wage hoists (especially for some 
retail stores). 

There are other price shocks to come. All major fuels 
have gone up in price substantially this year ; this made 
an immediate impact on nearly 10 per cent of retail 
spending. But some of the secondary effects of these 
rises, through increased costs to industry and transport, 
have still to work their way to the consumer. The 7 
per cent rise in steel prices, which the Government 
allowed earlier this year, has already set car prices on the 
move ; but it will have further repercussions. And 
another 7 per cent increase in steel prices later in the 
year is almost a certainty ; last winter the BSC got only 
half the rise it wanted. 

The Chancellor, in his triumphant budget speech, 
was rash enough to say: “ All hopes for the future will 
be but dust in our mouths if we do not repel the assault 
upon the value of our money.” He must be biting on 
that dust now, and wondering what to do. Immediately, 
as Mr Robert Carr has been saying in Washington this 
week, die Government is resisting pressure for further 
fiscal reflation. But Mr Barber may well change his 
view when, some time in June, he receives the Treasury’s 
mid-year assessment. 

Our guess is that he is now on course to get a real 
gross domestic product in the first half of 1972 which 
will be more than £500 million less (in terms of annual 
rates) than he was expecting on budget day. It is therefore 
possible that he may announce during the summer 
a total abolition of hire purchase controls, plus perhaps 
a cut in the indirect taxes on the regulator, or even a final 
abolition of selective employment tax instead of the 
mere halving of it that he announced in the budget. 

This would vastly cheer the Tory backbenchers on 
before the crucial common market debate that is to be 
expected before the recess. It would not lead to any 
immediate overemployment of Britain’s now clearly 
underemployed resources; it would therefore not 
immediately increase price inflation, and might even, by 
spreading unit costs over a less depressed level of 
production, temporarily dampen that rate of price 
inflation down. It would be likely to aggravate the 
balance of payments problem for next year, because too 
much of the restimulated demand might go into imports ; 
and'it would make it more necessary than ever that a 
Stem incomes policy be introduced before next 
September’s wage confrontations begin. But a stem in¬ 
comes policy is going to be needed anyway. 
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Swinging Leningrad 

Even a virtuous girl can do pretty well for herself if she counts the kopecks, but it's 
hard work shopping for anything very trendy 

Leningrad 


Moscow may be the Russian capital, but Leningrad is 
the more fashionable town that comes as near as any 
Russian city does to rubbing shoulders with the west, 
even if its most common contact is with boozy young 
Finns swinging in the bars every weekend because the 
drink is cheaper than at home. But it is also a very 
elegant city where it must be difficult to work day after 
day among the curving, ornamented, pink, green and 
yellow facades, broken up by cod-Venctian canals and 
bridges, all hung about with bronze and marble do-dahs 
and whopping great statues, without some of that 
unabashed indulgence in prettiness for its own sweet 
sake rubbing off. Nevertheless, most Russians seem to 
manage it. 

Take the average young secretary, whose ranking in 
the social scale is very low. She will earn little more 
than the minimum wage, which is 70 roubles a month. 
Her pay will most likely work out at 80 roubles, which 
leaves her rather worse off than the average British girl 
whose salary, in big cities at least, is about two-thirds of 
the average man’s rate in industry. 

The scale does rise sharply. A woman in her 
mid- f jos, carrying some responsibility for the running of 
the office, would earn around 200 roubles ; foreign 
companies, which are at an automatic disadvantage, find 
themselves paying around 280 roubles for top-flight office 
staff. Official rates of exchange are meaningless: the 
current official rate for the rouble values it at around 
5op, but its purchasing power is nearer 2op to 25P, 
and the Leningrad black market price is around the 
I2^p mark, eight to the £1. But to say, using the middle 
of the three rates, that a young Leningrad shorthand 
typist gets £5 a week or less gives a misleading idea 
of her spending power because rent, for a start, will 
take only 50P to 6op of that. Food will probably work 
out a bit dearer than in Britain. Such staffs of life as 



salami and other sausages run from 2 to 4 roubles a 
kilo, which is around the upper bracket for British 
bangers, although there is plenty of them ; the queues 
are shorter than those at Sainsburys. Bacon, streaky and 
on the fat side, works out at around 2.70 roubles—again 
roughly comparable. So this leaves the main question of 
consumer goods, and whether the average Leningrad 
dolly is getting a fair deal. 

She gets choice, all right. The Leningrad stores are 
better stocked than the Moscow shops, with rack upon 
rack of dresses, coats, skirts, raincoats, anoraks, you name 
it and Leningrad has it—after a fashion. Nylons come 
in anything from gold mesh to heavy fancy check, at a 
top price of 4 roubles going down to 1.70 roubles a pair. 
Scent starts cheap and can reach 12 roubles a bottle ; 
lipsticks fall between 60 kopecks and -2.50 roubles. 
Sweaters start at under 5 roubles and go up to 25 roubles 
and above as the quality rises ; bikinis come with a 
matching dress at around 6.50 roubles the set (a modest 
people, the Russians, who believe that over-exposure, 
far from encouraging young men, is liable to make 
them impotent), and without the dress for between 
3 and 4 roubles. Silver tissue dinner dresses for living 
it up come at about 90 roubles. Anything in wool is 
much dearer, starting around 80 roubles and veering 
towards 200 roubles for a coat with a sliver of fur collar. 

Something looking remarkably like hot pants, price 
undiscoverable, was on display this week, but whether a 
sales girl could have been persuaded to take it off the 
stand is another matter. Likewise a . nightdress of plum 
nylon and black lace for those with 10.40 roubles and an 
uige to cut a dash. These are not give-away prices, but 
they are not quite out of even a young girl’s pocket and 
a competent office worker in her mid-30s would not 
do at all badly. But what Leningrad lacks is style. 

Some of this is simply poor planning. The choice of 
nylon stockings in Leningrad is really very wide, in 
colours that go through the range from black to the 
more exotic pastels. But no tights can be bought anywhere 
in the country ; they are supplied solely to the ballet 
girls, and the black market rate for western tights runs 
up to £10 a pair. On Monday evening when the shoppers 
were out in strength—opening hours from 10 am to 
9 pm—pushing, elbowing and turning the buying of even 
a 1.50 rouble chain belt into a grim-faccd business, the 
two queues of really heroic proportions were for high, 
beige and hideous plastic boots at 45 roubles, while an 
even longer one reached from the ground floor, up the 
staiis and into the gallery, for what appeared to be 
towelling sold by the yard, although, frankly, the crush 
made it hard to see. 

In Moscow not so long ago a fashion show of Paris 
copies, beautifully cut in imported cloth, showed the 
Russians can make clothes when they try. But it was 
announced at the show that they would not reach the 
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shops, even in watered-down mass production versions, 
for at least three years. There is such a thing as classic 
fashion, but three years is pushing your luck, So part 
of the dreariness of Soviet clothes can be explained by 
the time-lag between innovations in the west and their 
appearance in Soviet shops. But that does not explain 
why the clothes, when they do eventually go on sale, 
are so dull. 

Care has gone into designing them ; the fur collar 
on a coat, the scarlet quilted anoraks, the coin-dotted 
underwear, the trim on a dress (astoundingly, a crocheted 
black lace collar will set you back 11.40 roubles, dose 
on £3), or the drawn thread on a linen shift. And what 
the Russians do from their own basic instincts, like their 
very chaste underwear, can have a charm all of its own 
that goes with pink and blue floral winccyettc. It is 
fatuous to expect the curves of large Russian ladies to be 
contained within the same sort of bras as a flat western 
bust (uplift comes from 1.65 roubles, blue satin at around 
4 roubles, and there is just a very little black underwear 
around, going up to 16 roubles for a good slip). There 
must be some dolly Leningrad brides to buy the white 
frilled negligees and nightdresses with floating blue 
ribbons for close on 70 roubles, but they do not seem to 
stay that way for long. 

It is difficult to think that Russians would put up 
with this unless it was how they chose to look. Girls are 
the same die world over, and folk memory tells them 
how to put two dreary garments together and come up 
looking a million dollars. The means for doing this exist in 
Leningrad ; the scarves, belts, bits of costume jewellery, 
fun hats, all of them easily within the average typist’s 
purse. Some wool cloth, sold by the metre with a strong 
smell of mothballs, is of really fine quality, running mainly 
according to weight from around 7 to 35 roubles a metre. 
Wherever this cloth goes, it does not figure very con¬ 
spicuously in the factory-made garments. There is a 
thriving private dressmaking business with charges around 
30 to 40 roubles for a dress in your own fabric. But 
there arc no dressmaking patterns or fashion magazines, 
which mean the dressmaker is thrown on her own 
resources. 

Something western critics overlook is that if a Russian 
girl appears in obviously western clothes, this announces 
to the world that she has gone to one of the hard 
currency shops reserved for foreigners, and so must be 
some foreigner’s mistress—if not worse. She is not, either, 
going to fall back on her own inborn riotous Russian 
sense of colour, .because that has its roots in peasant art 


and who, in Russia, wants to look like a peasant ? 

The smart giri who wants to look neither like a tart 
nor a national folk dancer has her work cut out, but, 
given time and patience, it can be dixie. Just a few of 
the clothes in the department stores, mainly the casual 
ones, would pass muster in any western shop. But they 
do take a bit of finding, and shopping in Russia is not 
something anyone would undertake lightly for fun. The 
breaks for chocolate and ice-cream at the kiosks on every 
half landing are really necessary. 

Too often, seams are mean, cut is poor, design is 
pawky, colours are bad ; anyone who has shopped in 
provincial England, or suburban London in the early 
1950s, will recognise the general effect. These are not 
clothes that are going to fall apart; in that sense they 
are not shoddy. But that’s all that can be said of them. 
And what is true of clothes is true of other consumer 
goods. The design of household china is largely tradi¬ 
tional, which means it is at worst passable, and at best, 
good (and pricey at 200 roubles for a dinner service of 
six settings). But the design of plastic cups (25 kopecks 
each) is not, and they are horrible. 

Television sets, 420 roubles for a 17-inch screen, arc 
the same huge varnished boxes that afflicted British 
living rooms in the 1950s. There are a lot of television 
aerials about with colour programmes coming from Mos¬ 
cow. There is also a growing number of company cars. 
The ordinary Russian may have to wait up to 10 years, 
paying in advance around 1,000 roubles, for a 1100 cc 
equivalent of a Ford Escort, but foreign businesses paying 
in hard currency get delivery that afternoon, and more 
and more Russians have cars supplied as part of their 
jobs. The number of privately owned sailing boats 
bobbing around the Kronstadt harbour is also growing. 

Contacts with the west arc not going to change Russian 
ways: westerners are too few and too carefully segregated 
from the ordinary life of Leningrad. In a city of 4 million, 
there are only 1,200 hotel beds. Until this month, the only 
direct link with London was by Aeroflot, and British 
European Airways has only now started a cautious, 
once-weekly direct flight of its own, to Leningrad. The 
gilt is creeping back into the city, in wreaths on 
the lamp posts and in a huge tonnage of gold leaf 
inside the restored palaces. But all this lavish, shimmering 
work of restoration is to the design of foreign 
architects . imported by successive tsars. It follows, 
all too predictably, that if Leningrad’s girls have 
to rely on Russia’s home-grown designers, it looks 
like brown and grey and serviceable plum for ever. 


Everyone's gone to Majorca 

Away in Madrid there is concern about the way Majorca's tourist boom 

is developing, but ($'s probably too late to do anything serious about it 

- 

Majorca’s tourist boqm roars on and on. It built 136 still more hotels that were supposed to be finished on 
hotels last year, increasing the number of beds on the May 1st, in time for the first 747 charter flights from 
island by a third to 160,000; right now an pver- Scandinavia and Germany. One forecast suggests 
burdened building industry is struggling to complete that the number of visitors to the island will rise from 
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3 million to 29 million a year by 1985. Palma already 
is the busiest airport in Europe in some seasons. British 
tour operators say they can sell cheap Majorcan holidays 
to as many families as they can find beds for, for 
Majorca’s are the cheapest holidays in the Mediterranean. 

But there are official misgivings, which are beginning 
to be expressed in growing government interference. On 
one day last year 18 hotels were opened on the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Ibiza, some of them without roads 
or adequate sewage, which was no help to Spain’s image. 
So from this year no hotel can be opened before the 
essential public services have been linked up to it. There 
is also a trend towards regulating the siting of hotels. 

It is annoying to Madrid, which wants to see the poor 
areas of Spain developed, that a place like Majorca, 
already well off before the tourist boom, takes such a 
large slice of the traffic. Majorca, for its part, is among 
those better-off regions of Spain that resent having to 
subsidise the poor ones, and are consequently less 
enthusiastic in their support of General Franco. Majorca 
has its own language and its people are racially different 
from those on the mainland. Locally, there are suspicions 
that Majorcan tourism is being held back in order to 
help mainland tourism. 

The influx of large numbers of mainland workers into 
Majorca for the summer creates social problems, and 
the shortage of labour hits other industries, such as shoes 
and leather, and agriculture, from which the island earns 
a lot of overseas currency. Not least among the export 
earners are the 9 million almond trees (which are also a 
tourist attraction). These are industries that provide year- 
round work, and tourism, for all the development of 
£18 winter weekends, remains highly seasonal. A good 
deal of winter work is provided by the hotel building that 
goes on feverishly before the next tourist influx. But 
there are obvious dangers in over-dependence on one 
none too stable an industry. 

In 1967 there was such a glut of hotel beds at the 
luxury end of the trade that no top-flight hotels have 
been built since, and the same could happen at the 
cheap holiday end. Much of Majorca’s business has come 
less from its own virtues than from the shortcomings 
of other resorts. The north Italians have failed to 
modernise ; the Greeks do not have hotels in the numbers 
that interest the tour operators. But it will not necessarily 
stay this way. Greek labour is cheaper than Majorcan ; 
Spanish waiters in London have been offered an actual 



pay rise if they return t;o Majorca. Spanish hotel prices 
are controlled by the government, but can be held in 
check only while the rise in productivity keeps pace with 
the rise in wages. All-in Greek holidays at £29 for one 
week are being marketed in Britain ifext winter, and, 
if these catch on, could justify the building of hotels on 
a scale and efficiency that could rival Majorca! 

It is efficiency that makes Majorca cheap, the sort of 
efficiency that the packaged tour operators have brought 
in their train. Hotel owners are ready to bow to the 
wishes of the operators who go through a hotel specifying 
changes in, for example, the kitchen and the decor. 
This has swept away the predominance of small family 
hotels with personal service and high profit margins, 
and created impersonal 400-rtfom hotels with high turn¬ 
over and low margins that are so economic it is cheaper 
for some Americans to holiday in Majorca than in Miami. 
The Scandinavians are arriving by the jumbo-load and 
one of SAS’s Boeing 747s is doing nothing else but ferry 
them down to Palma. The British still get lower prices 
because they spend most in the bar, and they book early. 
This insistence on low margins by foreign tour operators 
has had a lot to do with official misgivings about the 
wisdom of encouraging any more business of this kind. 

It may be too late. The Majorcans arc hoist with 
their own petard. Hotel owners are now talking of forming 
a vast co-operative to import their own meat from 
Argentina, in order to cut prices still further. Although 
most of the island is unscathed by the tourist blight that 
afflicts the Palma area, Majorca has by now acquired the 
public image of a Balearic Blackpool that will be difficult 
to eradicate, and it could hardly revert to catering for 
the exclusive jet set even if it wanted to. 


Easy money 

One problem for Spain’s expanding 
tourism is the country’s poor capital 
market, and this has generated an 
original form of property development: 
a cross between an hotel and a private 
villa, consisting of an apartment block 
with self-contained flats sharing such 
common facilities as a cafeteria and a 
swimming pool. 

The financing of these aparthotels is 
ingenious. The developer buys the land 
for a down payment of sometimes as 
little as 5p a square metre. He then 


negotiates a five-year lease to a tour 
operator, and on the strength of this 
offers investors a guaranteed net return 
of anything between 10 and 15 per 
cent. Investors buy the flats and lease 
them back to the tour operator, but 
stand the chance of selling later for 
st capital profit. Under some contracts 
they also use the villa themselves for 
part of the year. Sometimes the 
developer is able to sell all the flats 
before he has to start paying the 
builder. 

This looks a lot more profitable, 
though less glamorous, than the usual 


type of investment offered in sunshine 
resorts, where renting a villa allows the 
owner to recover little beyond main¬ 
tenance expenses. A plot of land on 
what the Americans call a sub-division 
and the Spaniards call an urbanisation 
is unlikely to show much in rent at all. 
A typical Majorcan urbanisation is 
Chopin’s Heights, a deserted spot a 
few miles from where Chopin and 
Georges Sand once sggn£ a disastrous 
winter. Plots have sale for 

years, and beyond someji gj ly roads and 
a show house there jutk Brat practically 
no development ait afl? I, ~* 

■ ■■ ■■ ■■ . —_ __- ■ ■ 
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If you buy from Japan ... Melchett's men won't sell 


Steel: Melchett the monopolist 


A buzz of speculation was aroused on 
Monday by the statement on the steel 
industry by the Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry, Mr John Davies. 
The British Steel Corporation hierarchy 
has now convinced itself that, after all, 
only a modest hiving off of its more 
peripheral activities will be forced upon 
it. Mr Davies also reiterated his own 
philosophy for nationalised industries— 
disengagement. Lord Melchett and his 
colleagues might prefer to believe it 
when they see it but in future, said Mr 
Davies, the corporation will be 
subject to looser guidance and controls 
by the Government, once the present 
series of reviews is over. 

This is fine, except that the British 
Steel Corporation happens to enjoy a 
near-monopolistic position in the 
domestic steej market. Far from recog¬ 
nising thaftnStich a position requires it 

B Ifeke more effort to achieve 
ciency (because competitive 
i it are relatively weak) but 
/ restrain^ in its commercial 
cprpidifktion has recently 
■ ev^j ^indication of trying 
ts monthly position to the 
full to eliminate its ..current deficit, ex¬ 


pected to reach £100 million this year. 
Last Monday it cut prices for hot rolled 
bars by £2 a ton. This happens to be 
the very area in which competition 
with what is left of the private sector is 
most effective : the BSC in fact has 40 
per cent of the market. The private 
producers have squealed and protested 
that they must now cut their prices to 
match. The BSC, however, is claiming 
that its new prices will be no lower 
than what the private sector was 
already charging, after allowing for 
rebates and discounts. Unfortunately 
the raw material for rolled bars 
consists of steel billets, which the 
private ' producers buy largely 
from the BSC. And billets happen 
to be among the products for 
which the BSC has already been 
allowed one price increase and may 
soon get another. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, the private suppliers com¬ 
plain of being squeezed from both ends. 

Another commercial practice of 
the'torporaition is of longer standing. 
It concerns “ non-prime ” sheet: 
material with defects. Jt is unsaleable 
as it stands. But it generally contains 
a high proportion of good material 


amongst it. It is therefore valuable to 
an organisation able to cut out the 
good from the bad, the more so as, 
oddly, so-called non-prime material in 
practice often actually includes surplus 
prime material as well. This non-prime 
material is then sold off to steel stock¬ 
holders (who do the cutting), under a 
special deal of some 25 years’ standing. 
The stockholder must take the material 
when the BSC says so, and in quantities 
fixed by it. The price is most advan¬ 
tageous; and supplies include an 
allocation of surplus prime material, 
rationed out according to each stock¬ 
holder’s annual purchases of prime 
material and his allocation of non¬ 
prime material. Non-prime material 
constitutes 25 per cent of all the BSC’s 
supplies to its stockholders, and a pro¬ 
bably higher proportion of their pro¬ 
fits. However, the deal has one other 
feature. The stockholder must not buy 
his non-prime material from anywhere 
else. 

The BSC justifies the deal on 
grounds of advantages yielded to both 
sides, and the fact that such clubs are 
normal in the industry in other 
countries, as well as in Britain before 
nationalisation. But commercial prac¬ 
tices that might be tolerable or even 
desirable in a competitive situation are 
a very different matter in a 
basic industry dominated by a single 
supplier. This alone would be grounds 
enough for getting the Monopolies 
Commission to have a look. But as it 
happens the BSC has recently been 
twisting the terms of the deal. Stock¬ 
holders who buy any steel from Japan, 
and not merely non-prime sheet, are 
now being threatened that they will be 
expelled from the non-prime club unless 
they stop it. Worst of all, there 
are signs that the sales force of the 
BSC actually regards the use of this 
kind of arm-twisting as an achieve¬ 
ment to be proud of. 

Pricing and competition in the in¬ 
dustry should now be referred to the 
Monopolies Commission. Unfortun¬ 
ately it is Mr. Davies himself who 
decides what the commission should 
look at, as one part of his ministry 
supervises competition, while another 



In a year’s time, this will be a Rolex. 


At the moment, this is a solid 
block of gold. 

In about a year’s time, it will 
also be a Rolex Oyster Perpet¬ 
ual Chronometer. 

Obviously, it takes quite a 
lot to turn a block of gold into 
a watch. 

And as there’s a fair chance 
you might eventually buy this 
watch, you may like to know 
how it was made. 

Firstly, we’ll take this block, 
and carve an indestructible 
Oyster case from it. 

Then, into this case, we will 
fit a hand-tuned rotor self¬ 
winding movement which we 
call the Perpetual. 

This Perpetual movement 
will be so precise that we’ll pay 
for it to undergo tests lasting 
15 days and nights at the hands 
of one of the Official Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Chronometer Tests. 

Having put it in ovens and 
lockedlt in refrigerators, hung 
it in various wrist positions in 
iron racks, and tested its accuracy 
on every one of the 15 days and 
nights, they will award it their 
carefully guarded title of ‘Chro¬ 
nometer.’ 

Screwed down onto the Oyster 
case (exactly like a submarine 
hatch) will be the Rolex-patented 
Twinlock Winding Crown. 

This combination of indestruc¬ 
tible Oyster case and Twinlock 
Crown will enable us to guarantee 
the Rolex Oyster waterproof to 
incredible depths. 

■ (To demonstrate just what we 
mean: we clamped a special experi¬ 
mental Rolex Oyster to the outside 
of Professor Jacques Piccard’s 


into the creation of our 
watches, the bracelet will 
also be fashioned almost 
entirely by hand. 

And on the clasp of the 
bracelet, you’ll recognise the 
Rolex Crown. 

So will other people. 

They will also recognise 
the distinctive Oyster case 
that used to be a block of gold. 

So now you may begin to 
understand just how much 
trouble we take to turn a * 
block of gold into what Rolex 
owners say is the best watch 
in the world. 

And why men like Lord 
Hunt (the man who conquered 
Everest) called Rolex watches 
“an essential part of high- 
climbing equipment.” 

And why Sir Francis 
Chichester relied on a Rolex 
during his solo voyage around 
the world. 

And why racing driver 
Jackie Stewart wears one. 

Swiss gold ingot. iMitanx PrJewnx S.A.. Neuckattl) And why 3 Rolex is officially 

bathyscaph Trieste.’ It then sub- issued to the divers of many of the 
merged to a depth of nearly 7 miles world’s navies. 



beneath the Pacific, where the 
Rolex was subjected to a pressure 
of over 6 tons per square inch. 

Both the Rolex and Professor 
Piccard were working perfectly 


And why the signed portraits of 
so many of the world’s leading 
Heads of state line a corridor in 
our H.Q. in Geneva, testifying to 
the fact that even they recognise 


when the Trieste’ surfaced again.) Rolex watches as something more 
Next we’ll take as much time than ordinary watches, 

and trouble with the matching 18ct. And why we feel justified in 
gold bracelet. saying that each Rolex earns the 

Like most of the work that goes recognition it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 
Ifou know the feeling 

ROLEX 

ofGtruvo 

Fkturod: tho Rolex Day-DaU. Available in 
gold or platinum with m atc hing bracelet 
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When an 

airline conies up J 
fromNo.l4toNo.6. 


in just six years, 
there must be 
some pretty good 
reasons. 





We’ve grown very fast. 

And we're proud of it. But we 
take even greater pride in the 
reasons behind our success. 

The most important, of 
course, is the service. And the 
person who’s most important 
to the service is the hostess. 

Here JAL is very fortunate. 
Japanese girls make very good 
airline hostesses. 

They genuinely like looking 
after people. It gives them the 
kind of pleasure it gives you. 

Which makes it delightful 
all round. 

And that keeps Japan Air 
Lines growing-and proud of 
its success. Not because size 
is so important in itself. 

But because growth is a 
measurement of how good our 
service is to you. 

That’s the important thing. 


JAL 

JAPAN AIR LINES 

the worldwide airline of Japan 


*The space between the two bronze forms 
of my sculpture represents the gap between people 
who misunderstand each other. The stone base 


which bridges them shows the unity which can come 
with successful communication. Being able to 
communicate is the key to better understanding 
among people.' Spanish sculptor venancio blanco 


If you need a modern research laboratory where Spanish 
is spoken, to explore new frontiers In electronics and 
telecommunications or train engineers in the latest 
techniques, come to ITT Laboratories de EspaAa, Madrid. 
People have from Spain, Portugal, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay 
Venezuela and the United States. 



In Spain and 126 other countries. ITT provides products and services 
ranging from home television sets to computer-based, electronic telephone systems. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. European Headquarters. 
ITT Europe Inc.. Boulevard de l Empereur 11. B-1000 Brussels. Belgium 
Principal ITT telecommunications and Electronics companies in the UK are. ITT KB. 
Standerd Telecommunication Laboratories; ITT Bemtoonductora; ITT Creed: and 
STANDAIIDTILCMONKS AND CAM.CS 
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supervises nationalised industries. The 
situation underlines the meed for some 
sort of Registrar of Competition who 
would be empowered to act indepen¬ 
dently and refer industries, companies 
Or particular practices to the commis¬ 
sion however inconvenient it' may be 
for the Government. This, in fact, is 
also the view of the Confederation of 
British Industry, repeated this week, 
though the Government has recently 
rejected the idea. Unfortunately the 
CBI's ideas are a good deal less pro¬ 
gressive than they seem. For a start 
it would like the registrar to be able 
to give “ clearances ” to particular 
practices, which although dubious have 
been demonstrated to him by industry 
not to be harmful. Further, the CBI 
would like to get rid of the Registrar 
of Restrictive Practices together with 
his court, because they have been far 
too effective, coupled with a dilution 
of the Government’s powers to prevent 
mergers. None of this is at all pro¬ 
gressive. There is even a case for 
extending the Government’s powers on 
mergers to allow it to break up con¬ 
centrations of economic power that 
yield no economic advantages, some¬ 
thing the CBI would loathe. 

Pay claims _ 

Whitehall strike? 

Whitehall is facing the serious threat 
of its first-ever strike. It probably 
won’t happen, but it might. Civil 
servants expected a pay rise two 
months ago, on the basis of the Pay 
Research Unit’s report prepared in 
January. Provided settlement is 
reached before the end of June, it 
will be backdated to January. Hence 
the anxiety about the delay, which has 
forced executives in the various civil 
service unions to strike militant 
postures to satisfy angry delegates 
gathering for the current union confer¬ 
ence season. 

Every grade in the civil service is 
reviewed on the basis of comparability 
with the private sector once every two 
years. In alternate years, civil servants 
get a centrally-bargained interim 
award. Last year this was worth about 
9$ per cent. This year 140,000 again 
got 9^ per cent as the interim award, 
while 360,000 more are lining up for a 
rise based on review. 

The research unit’s review has not 
yet been published, but it appears that 
it recommends rises varying from n 
per cent for lower grades to a startling 
23 per cent for some of the top jobs. 
It has been discussed by the cabinet, 
which probably explains the delay. 


Lord Jellicoe, the Lord Privy Seal, has 
promised a reply next week. In the 
past, governments have always 
accepted the Pay Research Unit review 
but Mr Heath has not yet decided to. 

The civil service is organised by a 
number of unions, ranging from the 
9,500 members of the First Division 
Association, representing very senior 
ranks, to the 185,000 strong Civil and 
Public Services Association, the only 
one seriously threatening a strike. The 
CPSA, however, could not possibly call 
an all-out strike: even though it 
covers 85 per cent of clerks, many of 
them would not be prepared to strike. 
Moreover, it only has £250,000 avail¬ 
able to finance one. 

Contingency plans are for selective 
strikes in vulnerable areas. One obvious 
target is the Department of Health 
and Social Security, but cutting off 
payment of old age pensions is hardly 
likely to win public sympathy. 

Butter _ 

Melted surplus 

The price of Britain’s butter has shot 
up about 40 per cent since May, 
1970. New Zealand and Australian 
butter, which was selling at £300 a 
ton 12 months ago, now fetches £420; 
Danish and Dutch, which have always 
sold at a premium, have now climbed 
to around £500 and £600 respec¬ 
tively. The reason is a severe shortage 
of New Zealand and Australian butter, 
after the droughts, coupled with a 
long-term decline in world production. 

The drop in New Zealand’s pro¬ 
duction (which normally supplies over 
40 per cent of Britain’s imports) has 
forced Britain to look elsewhere, but 
the search has not been easy. Even 
the one-time butter mountain in the 
six EEC countries seems to have 
melted, partly because of bad weather, 


partly because they held prices steady 
for four of the past .five years, and 
partly because they dumped it or 
turned it into feed on a massive scale. 
There was no surplus production at 
all in the community countries in 
1970; exports came entirely from 
■stocks, which fell from over 300,000 
tons at the beginning of 1970 to 
130,000 at the end, and stand at 
around 20,000 tons now. There is 
much speculation now that Europe’s 
decline in milk production may turn 
out to be permanent. 

Faced with the need to maintain a 
supply of some 9,000 tons of butter 
a week, the British Government raised 
the quotas of a number of west Euro¬ 
pean countries in March, and has 
since effectively abandoned the quota 
system altogether. The British market 
is now wide open to any supplier, 
except Southern Rhodesia, until end- 
June. By then it is hoped that the 
new season’s supplies from home and 
from western Europe will ease the 
shortage. Because of unusually dry 
weather in western Europe, produc¬ 
tion there may not go up much, in 
which case the market will be tight 
until after the next milking season 
starts in New Zealand and Australia 
towards the end of this year. Mean¬ 
while Britain is still scouting around 
for other sources. Both the United 
States and Canada have sent small 
quantities of butter, hut American 
butter has a higher moisture content 
than Britain allows—and at £525 and 
£580 a ton respectively both are 
thought too expensive for their quality. 

Price rises have now begun to filter 
through to the shops. Inevitably, some 
consumers will switch to margarine. 
What the politicians have to do now is 
show that the higher cost of butter was 
coming anyway, not just because 
Britain wants to join Europe. 



Where hes ell the butter gone ? To Britain et £600 a ton 
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Colour TV 

The big cut 

Sales of colour television sets are 
rising appreciably in Britain and 
manufacturers are growing much 
happier. There is only one thing that 
annoys them. Last Sunday one mem¬ 
ber of the club, Thorn, announced it 
is introducing a 17-inch set that will 
sell for £189.75 retail, which is about 
£50 less than the typical British colour 
set sells for. Of course, the 17-inch 
set has a screen several inches smaller 
than the typical set but all the same 
Thorn may be making trouble for 
everyone by such a deep price cut. 
The market so far has been anything 
but price sensitive. Thom’s move is 
likely to sensitise it in a hurry. 

Thorn had a reason for price cut¬ 
ting. In April, Sony, the Japanese 
company, announced it would be sell¬ 
ing a colour set in Britain for £199.75. 
But this is for a 15-inch set and the 
British industry is of the opinion that 
Thorn has overreacted by offering a 
larger set for less. Sales have been 
encouraging since the television 
channels began showing a larger num¬ 
ber of colour programmes 18 months 
ago and last year reached 468,000 sets. 
The industry expects to sell more than 
700,000 this year. The public has paid 
little attention to prices, which are 
about double what they are in 
America, where colour television has 
been in existence much longer. So what 
has anyone to gain by cutting ? 

Some marketing men are expecting 
colour sales will grow to 1 million 
annually in another year or two but 
then level off. Ignoring the Thorn 


move, they do not see significant 
price reductions until static sales 
create increased competition. Others 
think there may be more turbulence 
in the industry’s development. Until 
the Sony announcement, manu¬ 
facturers were operating in a protected 
market: to make sets it was thought 
you had to obtain a licence from 
Telefunken for the basic technical 
process. Sony has shown that a 
receiver can be built to pick up British 
colour signals apparently without 
infringing on the Telefunken patents. 
If Sony can do it, others probably can 
too, which leaves the cosy British 
arrangement open to further competi¬ 
tion from the Japanese and possibly 
the American giants too. So perhaps 
Thorn has been wiser than most 
people think. Its move should reduce 
the attractiveness of the British market 
to outsiders. 

Cars _ 

Vauxhall's turn 

On Wednesday, (General Motors’ 
Vauxhall launched another contender 
for the most crowded slot in the car 
market range, the sporty but not 
expensive medium-sized saloon. The 
Firenza of Vauxhall is now jostling 
Ford’s Capri, Leyland’s Marina coupe, 
and such imports as the Fiat 124 for the 
attention of the man with just a little 
more money to spend on transportation 
than his neighbour in the next semi¬ 
detached. The Firenza price, from 
£1,017 f° r the cheapest of the three 
versions up to £1,282 for the dearest, 
the two-litre twin-carburettor version, is 
about right. The name is purely a 



Firenza: not just a name 

figment of the GM’s planners’ imagina¬ 
tion but it fits the key requirements of 
naming a new car. It must be easy to 
pronounce in most countries, not mean 
anything rude in any language, 1 and 
sound exotic or romantic. 

Name aside, it is the first Vauxhall 
car to have been tested from first to 
last on the £3,500,000 car testing 
ground built by the company at Mill- 
bank in Bedfordshire, where 250,000 
miles were covered by prototypes. The 
great advantage is not simply provid¬ 
ing a variety of surface to simulate 
most road conditions, but the ability 
to duplicate accurately the circum¬ 
stances in which components have 
failed on test. 

With a likely annual target of around 
25,000 cars, the Firenza is expected to 
do well for Vauxhall, which saw its 
British sales in the first quarter of this 
year rise by 40 per cent over the 
same quarter of 1970. Ford’s 10-week 
strike is the largest single reason for 
the increased share of the market 
which went to British Leyland, Chrysler 
and Vauxhall, but in the late summer 
the increasingly tough car sales war is 
likely to reach a peak. And whatever 
the aesthetes may say about its lines, 
the Firenza will be in there fighting it 
out. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Retail prices 

Biggest single monthly increase 
since 1955. 

Earnings 

Growth slightly moderated in 
March. 

Terms of trade 

Import prices now rising faster. 

Eijglneering orders 

Net nevtfflkbrs increased by 8% 
m abnormally low 
with the majority 
oad. 


Month 


Percentage change on 


Index previous 
1963=100 month 


three 

months 


Industrial 

production* March 121.2 —1.0 -3.0 

employment* March 93.9 n*. —0.7 

productivity* March 129.1 n.e. —2.2 

Export trade* April 152 —1.2 +16.0 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt March 122 nil -2.4 

Retail trade* March 109.0 +3.3 -1.9 

Unemployment* May 145.5 +3.8 +17.4 

Retail prices April 146.9 +2.1 +3.5 

Export prices March 138 +i +2 

Import prices March 129 +H +1 

Wage-rates (weekly) - April 160.2 +0.4 +1.1 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers: 
latest rat,e 32 per cent. ./ 

• Seasonally adjusted t End of period * Provisional _ 
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CIR 

Exit George, 
enter Len 

Mr Len Neal, British Rail’s industrial 
director, will be appointed chairman of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations 
within three weeks, succeeding Mr 
George Woodcock, who resigned after 
the Trades Union Congress, his old 
organisation, decided to boycott the 
CIR. Mr Neal is a rarity. He backs 
the Industrial Relations Bill but is still 
acceptable to the unions. He started 
life as a Smithfield porter, for a time 
was a TGWU official and then, work¬ 
ing on the employers’ side, after get¬ 
ting a good first at Cambridge, he 
continued to earn the unions’ favour 
by conceding the absurdly generous 
wage settlements with British Rail, not¬ 
ably in 1968. Mr Neal’s charm is 
undoubted but his adeptness for making 
compromises could be a drawback. 

The job of deputy chairman will go 
to Mr Conrad Heron, who, as an indus¬ 
trial conciliator at the Department of 
Employment and Productivity, gained 
a reputation as an effective in-fighter 
in industrial crises. These appointments 
should allow the TUC eventually to 
consider resuming co-operation with 
the CIR, which presumably the 
Government would consider an advan¬ 
tage. 

Mr Robert Carr, however, has still 
to find several more commissioners— 
between six and 15 in all are planned 
—while >the operational staff, now 
totalling 45, will be doubled when the 
bill becomes law. At present the staff, 
drawn from unions, management and 
universities, tend to be left-wing and 
distinctly out of tune with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s industrial relations policy. 

After the bill becomes law, the CIR 
will have four main functions : 

• Procedural investigations in indi¬ 
vidual industries and firms to recom¬ 
mend the way in which unions and 
management should negotiate. The bill 
will allow the CIR’s recommendations 
to be made legally binding. 

• Recommending where a union 
should have sole rights to negotiate 
in a plant. 

• Reporting on agency shop agree¬ 
ments. The CIR will also be respon¬ 
sible for doing the administrative 
groundwork, where unions want to be 
allowed to operate an agency shop or 
a closed shop. 

• Carrying out general inquiries. At 
present the CIR is engaged on a num¬ 
ber of these. Last week h reported on 
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shop stewards’ facilities, and in the 
next few months it will be reporting on 
training, the role of management con¬ 
sultants and the disclosure of informa¬ 
tion by companies to unions. The bill 
also requires the CIR to produce an 
annual report with a general review 
of industrial relations. 

Clocks 

Japan moves in 

Japanese clock movements are now 
humming away for Smiths Industries 
in British-made cases. The Japanese 
deal is for three years and is 
exclusive in Britain. The Jeco move¬ 
ment is based on the tuning fork 
principle, familiar in high-class watches. 
The electronically-controlled movement 
of a tuned fork, at 300 cycles a second, 
drives an escape wheel and, through 
a train of gears, works the hands. 

Home-produced movements having 
proved, too pricey because of the small 
production runs involved, the Japanese 
movement offers several advantages. It 
is completely encapsulated and can be 
installed in a wide range of cases. 
Because the energy available from the 
escape wheel is geared down, there is 
high torque, making the movement 
suitable for use in commercial clocks 
where there is ample power to drive a 
large second hand. 

The industry, however, is still not 
in a position to say that these move¬ 
ments will last as many years as 
conventional ones. The tuning fork 
movement is also 30 per cent more 
expensive than usual imported battery 
movements, at around £2 duty paid. 
This is why Smiths is aiming at the 
£io-plus buyer, still comprising only 
10 to 12 per cent of the £20 million 
British market. 
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Docks 

Peyton's places 

The policy of Mr John Peyton, the 
Minister for Transport Industries, 
seems to be to fill as many top posts in 
the docks as possible with bankers, and 
the latest is Mr Philip Chappell, aged 
41, of Morgan Grenfell, appointed on 
Tuesday as chairman of the National 
Ports Council. This is the unfortunate 
body responsible for co-ordinating ports 
policy which lived in the shadow of 
nationalisation almost from its birth 
in 1964 until the election. The change 
of government was followed by a 
further but shorter period of 
uncertainty. Mr Chappell will need to 
learn his job as quickly as possible. 

To give Mr Peyton his due, in a 
scries of rather dramatic acts', such as 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board shake-up, he has made his 
point pretty clear : the ports must 
behave commercially. The NPC is 
fairly crucial to this, its main function 
being to advise the minister on invest¬ 
ment. A banker is a good man to do 
this. The prime mistake of the NPC 
has been to assume too often that a 
port’s share of the nation’s trade would 
remain constant whereas the shipping 
handled by Liverpool, for example, has 
fallen 16 per cent in the past five years. 
Mr Peyton has now swept a worthy 
list of representatives from individual 
ports off the NPC, which will make it 
easier for Mr Chappell. 

After finance the most important 
problem of the docks is labour relations, 
and there has been some sign of 
improvement in this at Liverpool since 
Mr John Cuckney came from the 
Anglo-Eastern Bank to put the Mersey 
right last December. But the next big 
hurdle in dock labour relations is the 
impending negotiation in London for 
the revision of the Devlin stage two 
productivity deal, which has been a 
disaster. 

Meanwhile the legislation for 
Mersey’s capital reconstruction nearly 
came unstuck in the Commons this 
week. Not to go through with the 
reconstruction now, and to bail the 
port out instead, would put a final nail 
in the coffin of the Government’s lame 
duck policy. If the legislation is 
delayed, the widows and orphans must 
risk the possibility that they will get 
nothing back at all. As it happens, the 
long cold look at the Mersey that Mr 
Cuckney has been making shows that 
the haul back will be even harder than 
had been suspected. 
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BANK OF GREECE 



STATEMENT 

MADE BY • 

GOVERNOR DEMETRIUS GALANIS 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS, 26 APRIL 1971 



BANK OF GREECE: Annual Report Tor 1970 
Sustained rapid growth with monetary stability 

The Governor of the Bank of Greece, Mr. Demetrius Galanis, presented 
his annual report to the shareholders of the Bank on 26 April 1971. The 
outstanding fact emerging from the Governor's report is that, during 
1970, the Greek economy continued growing, for the second consecutive 
year, at a satisfactory pace, while the determinants of monetary stability 
remained generally favourable. 

A summary of the main points covered by the Governor is given 
below. 

1. National Income and Production 

The progress achieved over the last few years, in terms of added 
capital equipment and readjustments in the structure of production, 
made it possible for economic activity to keep up a high rate of expansion 
in 1970. This is reflected in the growth of gross national income, which 
is estimated by the National Statistical Service of Greece (NSSG) at 
7.5 per cent at constant prices. This rate is among the highest inter 
nationally and compares favourably with increases of 7.7 per cent in 
1969, 5.2 per cent in 1968, 4.5 per cent in 1967 and 6.5 per cent in 1966. 
These figures indicate that, following the economy's recovery in 1968 
from the preceding recessionary phase, its growth rate during the last 
two years was harmonised with the target set in the five year plan for 
1968- 1972 (7.5-S.5 per cent). 

The three basic sectors of economic activity, viz. primary and 
secondary production and the sector of services, expanded at almost 
the same rate during the year under review. As a result, the composition 
of national income was very similar to that of 1969. The fact that the 
improved composition of national income has been stabilised, especially 
by the maintenance of a large share of income from secondary produc¬ 
tion, is in effect a token of progress, considering that industry suffered 
the consequences of slacker building activity while agricultural output 
attained one of the highest rates in recent years (1970: +8.3 per cent). 
It is equally significant, moreover, that income from the manufacturing 
sector exceeded agricultural income for the second consecutive year, in 
spite of the above mentioned negative factors. In relation to the conditions 
under which they took place, these developments point to the steady 
advance of the economy towards the required readjustments in the 
structure of production. 

In spite of the decline in building activity, which slowed down the 
growth of the construction sector, income from secondary production 
kept up a satisfactory rate of increase in 1970 as in previous years, 

1. c. about 8 per cent at constant prices. The relevant index shows that 
industrial production in particular increased at almost the same high 
rate as in 1969 (1970: I 10.9 per cent; 1969: + 11.3 per cent; 1968: 
1- 7.2 per cent). 

2. Gross Expenditure of the Economy 

The gross expenditure of the economy in 1970 increased by 7 per cent 
at constant prices. This means that the average annual growth rate 
attained in the first three years of the period covered by the current 
five year economic development plan (1968-1972) is close to the rate of 
8 per cent forecast in the plan. 

Last year's increase in gross expenditure reflects an upward movement 
in both its components, namely investment and consumption. Compared 
with the previous year, however, there were marked differentiations in 
individual growth rates and in the changes observed in certain categories 
of.,expenditure. The most substantive of these changes occurred in the 
composition of private investment. 


In this connection, it is particularly worth mentioning the following: 

According to provisional data supplied by the NSSG, the growth rate 
of total fixed capital formation (at constant prices) in 1970 was less than 
in 1969 ( + 6.9 against + 19.1 per cent) and derived chiefly from public 
investment, which increased by 12.4 per cent. Although private invest¬ 
ment also expanded in 1970, the rate was lower than in the previous 
two years (1970: f 4.7 per cent; 1969: + 19.6 per cent; 1968: + 25.2 per 
cent). This was almost exclusively due to investment in housing, which 
showed an absolute decline last year, compared with the excessively 
high rates attained in both 1968 and 1969. Conversely, the more 
productive categories of investment performed very well and there was 
even an acceleration of the growth rate in some cases. 

In spite of the decline in housing investment, the share of investment 
in gross expenditure remained at the high level of 1969, which points to 
more lasting improvements in the composition of gross expenditure over 
the past few years, in line with the country’s development objectives. 
By successive steps, the investment-expenditure ratio rose from 19.7 per 
cent in 1965 to 24.2 per cent in 1969 and 1970. A similar improvement 
has also taken place in the ratio of investment to GNP (22 and 26.3 per 
cent respectively). 

A favourable development in the distribution of available resources 
was the improvement seen in the composition of private investment. In 
fact, investment in mechanical equipment increased its share of total 
private investment from 18.4 and 19.7 per cent in 1968 and 1969 to 22.5 
per cent last year. On the contrary, the share of investment in buildings 
dropped to 26.8 per cent in 1970, compared with about 31.2 percent in 
1969 and 1969. 

The decline in housing investment last year ( 8.1 per cent) was a 
natural and anticipated result of the preceding phase of excessive 
expansion (1968: f 30.6 per cent: 1969: 4 19.5 per cent). 

In the other sectors except housing, the growth rate of investment 
remained generally high and accelerated in some cases. Specifically, it 
seems that there was an acceleration in the important sector of industry, 
where the growth rate of investment was already high in the preceding 
two years, having exceeded an average annual rate of 17 per cent. 

During the year under review, total (private plus public) consumption 
increased at almost the same rate as in 1969 ( + 6.2 per cent). A further 
improvement in the overall standard of living is evident from the 
growth of private consumption, which accelerated especially during the 
latter part of 1970. 

3. Prices 

The year under review was marked by a slight acceleration in the 
mildly rising trend of domestic prices. Between the beginning and end of 
1970, the consumer price index increased by 3.7 per cent (against 2.2 
per cent in 1969), whereas the wholesale price index rose by only 2.6 per 
cent. This acceleration reflects mainly the effects of internationally rising 
price movements, which raised the prices of imported goods, and 
structural shortages in the supply of certain domestic agricultural 
products. However, the increase in prices on the home market was also 
partly due to the expansion of demand, following the accelerated 
growth of economic activity during the last two years. It seems that 
demand started growing at a faster pace since the last quarter of 1970. 
However, the pressure exerted by increased demand, to the extent that 
it is not absorbed by expanding home production, causes an increase in 
imports rather than a rise in the domestic price level. 

4. Balance of Payment? 

The balance of payments remained in equilibrium during 1970 in spite 
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of the strong expansionary pressures exerted on imports by the high 
rate of economic activity and productive investment. Specifically, total 
payments and earnings, including capital movement, were balanced with 
only a marginal change in the country’s official foreign exchange 
reserves. More precisely, official reserves at the end of 1970 stood at 
S310.1 million or $6.9 million less than at year-end 1969, while conversely 
the outstanding balances in clearing and private barter accounts 
increased by $6.5 million in Greece's favour. The above mentioned 
amount of official reserves includes Greece's gold tranche with the IMF, 
which increased last year by $9.5 million to a total of $34.5 million, but 
excludes the special reserve of gold sovereigns held by the Bank of Greece. 

As in previous years, the country's earnings and payments were 
balanced at a higher level last year, following strong expansionary 
movements in all major components. 

Import payments showed a rapid increase amounting to $277.6 million 
or 19.6 per cent. Despite the fast growth of exports (by $81.9 million or 
15.4 per cent), the trade deficit increased further in 1970 to a total of 
$1,083.9 million. A large part of this deficit, i.c. $673.5 million, was 
offset by net invisible earnings, which rose by 23.5 per cent. Impressive 
growth rates of 29.5 and 23.5 pci cent respectively were noted in 
earnings from tourism and emigrants* remittances. The deficit on current 
account thus rose to $410.4 million, which was $67.5 million or 19.7 per 
cent more than in 1969, when it had increased by 38.5 per cent. As 
mentioned earlier, this deficit was almost totally offset by an increase 
of 19 per cent in net capital inflow. 

With regard to developments in external transactions, it is particularly 
worth noting the following: 

(a) The appreciable acceleration of import payments partly reflects 
strong upward movements in the prices of imported goods. Besides this 
factor, however, there was an undoubtable increase in imports, con¬ 
comitant with the high rate of economic development and the growth 
of incomes. The main part of the increase was once more accounted 
for by imports of capital equipment, raw materials and semi finished 
goods, which were entailed by increased investment and productive 
activity. Some share of the increase also belongs to consumer goods of 
improved technology, whose expansion, owing to the corresponding 
high income elasticity, is a natural outcome of the rapid increase in 
incomes and the improvement of living standards. 

(b) With respect to exports it should be stressed that, besides 
quantitative expansion, they are showing a steady structural improve 
ment. This is evident from the fact that industrial exports, after their 
spectacular growth in 1968 and 1969, increased by a substantial 29 per 
cent in 1970 and thus accounted for over 62 per cent of last year's total 
increase in export earnings. The share of industrial exports in total 
earnings from exports amounted to 36.5 per cent in the year under review, 
compared with 32.6 per cent in 1969 and 13.3 per cent in 1966. It is 
characteristic of the country's industrial export potential that last year's 
progress was realised under much worse international market conditions 
than in 1969, as regards important categories of industrial products 
(metallurgical and textiles). 

(c) In 1970, there was an acceleration in the growth rate,of the basic 
categories of invisible earnings, namely earnings from tourism, shipping 
and emigrants' remittances. This is largely due to the current policy of 
expanding tourist infrastructure, promoting shipping activity and 
attracting emigrants' savings, and underscores tfic existing opportunities 
for a further substantial increase in receipts from this dynamic source 
of foreign exchange. 

5. Monetary and Credit Developments 

Although the rate of increase in money supply and currency circulation 
last year was slightly higher than in 1969, it was again lessthan the growth 
rate of GNP at current prices. In Greece, currency circulation is the 
major item in total money supply and. in 1970, it increased by Dr. 3,442 
million or 9.7 per cent against Dr. 2,347 million or 7.1 percent in 1969. 
Sight deposits, which account for the balance of total money supply, 
expanded at a similarly accelerated rate. 

A comparison of developments in money supply and GNP during 
1970 shows that there was a further slight increase in the income 
velocity of circulation (1970: 5.77; 1969: 5.71; 1968: 5.49), which had 
declined steadily prior to 1969. This suggests that the demand for money 
as a liquid asset has decreased. On the contrary, the growth of demand 
for other liquid assets continued during the year under review, as shown 
by the very rapid expansion of savings deposits, which arc the closest 
substitute for money. Specifically, if savings deposits, bonds and other 


liquid assets are added to currency circulation and sight deposits, the 
ratio of liquid assets to GNP rose substantially to 71.6 per cent last year, 
against 67.7 per cent in 1969. It is worth noting that, during the past ten 
years, this ratio showed a steady rise which accelerated in the last few 
years. In fact, it rose gradually from 46.1 per cent in 1961 to 55.9 per 
cent in 1964,60.1 per cent in 1967 and 71.6 per cent in 1970. 

In conjunction with the reduction of the ratio of money supply to 
income, the increase in the ratio of liquid assets to GNP is a normal 
phenomenon related to the economy's current phase of development. 
The basic characteristics of the latter, which alTcct relevant developments, 
are the rapid growth of incomes and savings, the economy's increasing 
wealth, and the public's greater sensitiveness to differentiations in the 
yields from various forms of investment. The latter has also been stimu¬ 
lated by the rapid expansion of banking services throughout the country. 

The growth of private deposits accelerated further during the year 
under review. The increase amounted to Dr. 19,619 million or 24.6 per 
cent against Dr. 14,061 million or 21.4 per cent in 1969 and Dr. 15,412 
million or 30.6 per cent in 1968, when the upward movement had been 
stimulated by extraordinary factors. The main stimulus came from 
savings deposits which, though immediately withdrawable, actually 
display a low rale of turnover. 

The substantially expanded influx of savings into the banking 
system made it possible to finance a larger amount of investment and 
productive activity out of sound sources. During the year under review, 
total bank credit increased by Dr. 23,390 million or 21.1 per cent against 
Dr. 19,181 million or 20.9 per cent in 1969 and Dr. 12,389 million or 
15.6 per cent in 1968. More than half (about 61 per cent) of the overall 
increase in bank credit referred to long term financing for fixed assets. 
The growth rate of long-term credit amounted to 27.9 per cent last year, 
compared with 30.4 per cent in 1969 and 22.6 per cent in 1968. A 
high rate of increase was also noted in short term credit for working 
capital, which grew by Dr. 9,556 million or 18.3 per cent against Dr. 
6,664 million or 14.7 per cent in 1969 and Dr. 4,030 million or 9.7 per 
cent in 1968. 

6. Prospects of the Greek Economy during the Current Year 

In 1970 the economy made further progress. For the second con¬ 
secutive year, GNP and productive investment increased at high rates, 
within the range of targets indicativcly specified in the current five- 
year economic development plan. At the same time, the rise in the 
level of domestic prices was among the smallest internationally and the 
country's foreign exchange position remained basically strong. 

For the current year there are positive signs that economic activity 
and investments will continue to expand. This favourable forecast is 
generally justified by the tendency of gross expenditure to increase, 
mainly under the expansionary effect of the autonomous determinants 
of demand. In particular, the increasing number of approvals for long¬ 
term bank loans and imports of foreign venture capital confirms the 
growing dynamism of investment activity in industry, tourist infra 
structure and shipping. A further impetus to investment may be expected 
from the realisation of this year’s enlarged public investment programme. 
The optimistic prospects regarding economic developments in 1971 are 
enhanced by the accelerated growth of basic categories of invisible earn¬ 
ings during late 1970 and the early part of this year. The increasing 
dynamism of Greek merchant shipping, the stronger links being forged 
between Greeks living abroad and the Greek economy, and the rapid 
expansion of tourist traffic promise a sharp increase in invisible earnings, 
which together with export earnings will secure wider margins for 
financing the larger imports necessitated by the high rate of productive 
and investment activity. 

Besides these favourable signs, the country's development effort 
in 1971 will again benefit from the valuable asset represented by the 
prevailing climate of confidence and optimism regarding the stability 
and further outlook of the economy. 

The prevalence of an optimistic psychology affecting current 
economic trends is basically due to sustained monetary stability. Constant 
vigilance is therefore necessary in order to safeguard what is considered 
to be an essential condition for economic and social progress. In fact, 
such progress, consisting in the accelerating growth of production and 
employment and the required readjustments in the structure of the 
economy, can only be realised under conditions of monetary stability 
combined with a strong foreign exchange position, all within a psy¬ 
chological environment of optimism and confidence in the country's 
economic future. 
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War among the small 
elephants 

Paris 


In spite of the Russians turning up 
with a 6oo-seat jet, as well as their 
supersonic Tu 144 (neither of them 
that well engineered), the tension will 
not really begin to rise among the 
manufacturers assembled at the Paris 
air show until the middle of next 
week. Then, both Lockheed and the 
McDonnell-Douglas company will try 
to get their wide-bodied, medium-range 
airliners across the Atlantic and these, 
together with the European air bus, 
are die aircraft on which the industry's 
health and sanity now depend. Had it 
not been for Rolls-Royce’s bankruptcy, 
and the subsequent heroic efforts of 
Lockheed to avoid going the same way, 
the public would have known very 
little about them and, assuming they 
both arrive, may not be particularly 
impressed with what it sees. Both have 
the same wide cabin as the Boeing 747 
but otherwise are nothing like its size, 
and a small jumbo is never as impres¬ 
sive as a big one. 

A substantial number of Americans 
are still convinced that Congress will 
not give President Nixon the guarantee 
he wants for Lockheed’s loans, that 
the Tristar will not be built and that 
this will therefore be Lockheed’s last 
appearance at any air show. Rolls- 
Royce, putting on a huge and lavish 
exhibit at Le Bourget in an effort to 
show that it, at least, is still in business 
under new management, made state- 
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ments about the progress of the Tristar’s 
RB 211 engine that did not necessarily 
promise well. Performance, measured 
by what the engine can do in hot 
weather when a jet’s power falls off 
sharply, is well down on specification. 
Weight is well up, not only because all 
of the original carbon fibre has had 
to be discarded and replaced by steel 
and titanium, but also because other 
things have had to be stiffened and 
made heavier too. Unwisely, some 
Rolls-Royce executives were saying in 
Paris on Thursday that far from cutting 
staff further, the company might need 
to start expanding again when Con¬ 
corde production got under way. 
Since Rolls-Royce’s chances of building 
the RB 211 even for the new, higher 
price recently agreed with the airlines 
depends on very heavy redundancies, 
this sort of talk is not going to impress. 
Some people at Derby are extra¬ 
ordinarily slow to learn. 

Both Rolls-Royce and Lockheed 
could ride out these current troubles, 
Congress guarantee or no, if the air¬ 
lines were in a more buoyant buying 
mood, but they are not. Traffic is 
badly down on estimates. British Euro¬ 
pean Airways’ traffic is growing at 
7 per cent instead of the expected 
10 per cent ; the British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation’s traffic is falling 
short tdb ; in the United States air¬ 
lines are continually cancelling options 
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that they held on McDonnell-Douglas’s 
DC 10 (Tristar contracts are void), an 
aircraft that they expect to have in 
service before the end of the year. 
All this is tending to make airlines 
think in terms of smaller aircraft than 
either of the American jets, and 
delivered a good deal later, and puts 
gloss never available before on prospects 
for the European air bus. This has 
undergone several changes in design 
since first conceived, has overrun its 
costs and looks like being at very least 
a year late on delivery. 

In the air bus’s favour are its wide 
body, its lateness, and the fact that 
it has around 250 seats to the 
American jet’s 300 and upwards. The 
snag is that, because the manufacturers 
(France, Germany and Hawker 
Siddeley investing its own money as 
sub-contractor) have to order materials 
and components well ahead, they need 
orders by end-summer at the latest, 
which is awkward for British European 
Airways, one of the few big airlines 
that has not yet placed a jumbo order. 
There is pressure from America for 
a BE A Tristar order, and the airline’s 
chief executive went to Burbank this 
week, but it would be wiser to regard 
that as a courtesy call. BEA’s present 
interest in the Tristar is minimal and 
its leanings at the moment are towards 
the European jet. Only the last thing 
BEA wants to do, given the present 
state of traffic, is to go on a buying 
spree. 


Currencies _ 

Ideas plentiful, 
action nil _ 

As European bankers met this week 
with their American colleagues at a 
big international financial meeting in 
Munich, their forsaken desks were 
spattered with Wall Street’s newsletters 
on the currency situation. These out¬ 
pourings agreed on one point: there 
Is little prospect that the United States 
will reduce its basic balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit so that the supply of 
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Now Chemical Bank 
can do more for your money 

in Zurich. 


Chemical Banks full-service branch office in 
Zurich, Switzerland, is now open for business. 
Staffed by experienced, innovative professionals. 
who know how to do more for the money of 
multinational corporations and international 
banks. Why not see what they can do for you? 


In Zurich, contact: Robert W. Bird, Vice President, 
Chemical Bank, Gartenstrasse 32,8002 Zurich, Switzerland. 
Phone: 36-04'40/Phone for FX traders: 36-44-61/Telex: 56-872. 


In New York, contact: Chandler L.Mahnken.Vice President, 
Chemical Bank, International Division, 

20 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 10015. Phone: (212) 770-1848. 

ChemigalBanc 

We do more for your money. 
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HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 




Extracts from the Statement by 

the President Mr. Ian Maclean 

presented at the 

118th Annual General Meeting on 24th May 1971 

1970 was a year of outstanding progress. The Society's assets increased by £308 million (or 
18.3%) and at the 31st January 1971 amounted to £1,995 million. Since then the assets have 
exceeded £2,000 million. The first £1,000 million took 113 years to accumulate and the second 
£1.000 million a mere 4| years. 

Gross receipts from investors reached the record figure of £597 million and the resultant net inflow 
of £234 million was the highest ever recorded by the Society in any one year. The number of new 
investment accounts opened during the year (427,000) was also a record. 

This highly satisfactory level of inflow enabled the Society to advance on mortgage during the 
year £387 million. This figure exceeded the previous year's record by £74 million. 

1970 saw another notable achievement. For the first time in its history the Society completed over 
100,000 new mortgages in a year, over 10.000 more than in 1969. The average amount advanced 
was £3,630 compared with £3,283 in 1969. 

At 31st January 1971 the Society's reserves were just over £59 million or 2.96% of total assets. 
Liquid funds, at £349 million, represented 17.5% of total assets. Over half of these are invested in 
British Government Securities, the market value of which at the end of the year was over £8 million in 
excess of the book value. 

The current scene is a projection of the experience of 1970, particularly of the latter half. The inflow 
of funds has continued to be highly satisfactory and the outflow on mortgage is currently at a higher 
level than ever before. The demand for mortgages remains very strong and there appears to be no sign 
of it slackening. The Halifax has so far had no difficulty in finding, in the demand for home- 
ownership, a more than adequate outlet for its funds. It is important that this matter be borne in mind 
in any consideration regarding the level of interest rates. In my view it would be wrong, by a 
premature reduction in rates, to create the possibility of another of the mortgage shortages which 
have been a feature of recent years. 

The Budget has been generally welcomed, not least by building societies. Reduction in Corporation 
Tax to 40% and the halving of the Selective Employment Tax both give some welcome relief to our 
slender margins. 

I welcome the abolition of the stamp duty on mortgages and the raising of the limits in respect of 
"Save as you Earn". I have noted the increase in the limit for the investment in National Savings 
Certificates and Premium Bonds and the introduction of a larger monthly prize for the latter. These are 
typical of the competitive factors which we have to bear in mind in considering the attractiveness of 
our own investment service and in- particular of the interest rates which we offer. In the long run the 
Budget will probably prove most helpful to the objects which building societies stand for if it is 
successful in setting the scone for a real improvement in the country's economic position. These 
objects, which have remained unchanged over the years, are to offer encouragement to saving, 
investment and home-ownership and in themselves they have a stabilising influence. The success of 
the Halifax, and of the whole building society movement, is clear testimony to the extent to which 
they fill a growing public need. It is gratifying, for instance, to realise that approximately one in every 
twenty out of the total population of the United Kingdom, man, woman and child, has an account of 
one sort or another with the Halifax. 

The postal strike started just before the Society's year end. We immediately established a courier 
service between Head Office and branches and this enabled our operations to continue comparatively 
unaffected. I would like to record the fact that throughout the strike mortgage cheques at the rate of 
over £1 million a day continued to be issued in order that purchases could be completed with as little 
delay as possible. Certain operations had to be postponed and the main one was the yearly despatch 
of statements of accounts to over 2{ Anillion people. I much regret the resultant delay and inconven¬ 
ience to members but it was certainly not of our choosing. 

Last year I referred to the fact that investment accounts were being more and more actively used. 
This greater turnover of money, together with increased activity on the mortgage side, results in 
increased pressure on staffs and office space. In a number of areas it has been necessary to find 
mole office space. Improvement or re-housing was completed last year in 29 centres and there are 
a further 25 similar operations being carried out or planned at the moment. The Society has opened 
HHHranches at Brentwood. Bury St. Edmunds, Hamilton, Kings Lynn, Stevenage and Westcliff- 
Hpn and additional branches in Liverpool (Allerton), Sheffield and Wolverhampton. Development 
IJPme new Head Offic? building in Halifax is proceeding according to plan. 

W 1970 also saw the completion of the transfer of all accounts to computer processing. Our next 
developroerttfotiie computer field is to be the introduction of terminals in our branch offices which 
will establi|ffiKWjpipt link between each branch and the central computer in Halifax. 

'mmX BUILDING SOCIETY, HALIFAX, LONDON AND THE PROVINCES 
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dollars to the rest of the world comes 
to matching the demand for dollars 
by foreigners. But Monday’s announce¬ 
ment that the American Treasury will 
borrow another $500 million from the 
overseas branches of American com¬ 
mercial banks shows that rescue 
operations will continue to soak up 
some part of the dollar flood. 

What is agreeable is the degree of 
open discussion now about the need 
for greater flexibility in the exchange- 
rate mechanism. Morgan Guaranty, 
for instance, says that the IMF’s 
articles of agreement do not provide 
enough freedom, and that the fund 
may have to legalise what are now 
violations of its charter. Mr Robert 
Roosa, now . at Brown Brothers 
Harriman but a former under-secretary 
at the American Treasury, thinks the 
time may have come for the IMF 
to widen the band, perhaps to 4 per 
cent or 5 per cent from top to bottom, 
instead of the present 2 per cent. Com¬ 
mercial bankers will be more wary of 
Mr Roosa’s belief that, in addition, the 
Eurodollar market requires more 
systematic regulation, although they 
are resigned to the probability that the 
central bankers now studying the 
problem will recommend some controls 
when they report in July. 

Several other possible courses of 
action receive attention, including the 
establishment of two classes of exchange 
rate—an official rate for current trans¬ 
fers and a free market rate for capital 
transfers—-similar to the system now in 
operation in Belgium. The distinction 
in Belgium has been of little practical 
consequence, because the rates in the 
two markets have rarely diverged much. 
It is a principle, however, which has 
found some favour with the Brussels 
commission, which would quite like to 
introduce the idea in a joint EEC form. 
The Germans are opposed to this, but 
the French may not be. A Britain in 
EEC ought to be urged to favour the 
idea ; the Treasury does not yet seem 
to have considered it, but it could help 
to solve our problems about portfolio 
investment in Europe rather well. 

The floating game 

Hamburg 

In the meantime the D-mark continues 
its blissful float. Since it started on 
May 10th, the rate against the dollar 
has ranged between DM3.495 (an 
effective upvaluation of 4.7 per cent 
on the former parity of DM3.66) and 
DM3.563 (2.7 per cent). Creating 
uncertainty is part of the game and the 
Germans are past masters at it. Dr 


Schiller continues to thunder about an 
eventual repegging at the old rate 
(which nobody believes) and the 
Bundesbank declares that it will not 
employ systematic tactics in the market. 

If and when the mark is repegged, 
differences in interest rates will again 
be decisive for short-term capital move¬ 
ments. Until now there has been 
virtually no withdrawal of the specula¬ 
tive funds that have piled up in Ger¬ 
many. There is just the normal com¬ 
mercial demand for dollars. Buyers 
immediately step in as soon as the rate 
falls below DM3.50, to benefit from the 
upvaluation they believe must eventu¬ 
ally follow. 

A decisive step for the success or 
failure of Herr Schiller’s policy towards 
stability will be the wage settlement 
in the chemical industry. The claims 
of the union representing 700,000 
workers and the offer of the employers’ 
association are still wide apart. The 
unions want between n and 15 per 
cent, but the employers have offered 
no more than 5 per cent. Whereas 
the employers want to take into account 
the latest monetary measures and con¬ 
tinue the negotiations, the unions 
declared the floating rate and the 
stabilisation programme would not 
influence their attitude in this round. 
Still 'in the wings, too, are settlements 
for 500,000 textile workers, 300,000 
workers in the garment industry and 
600,000 employees in banks and 
insurance companies. 



Suddenly, the real 
debates 


With the sun shining from Paris, the 
real intellectual and economic debate 
about Britain’s entry into Europe is 
beginning to be heard in weekend con¬ 
ferences up and down the land ; and 
the Federal Trust for Education and 
Research has done well this wefek to 
rutfh out a summary of the latest such 

Key indicators; world 

Anyone's guess 

What will happen to the'copper price, 
now £448 a ton ? Bullish speculators 
point to smelter strikes in Japan, 
chaos on Chile, the decline of American 
stocks and a meeting of copper 
producers to raise prices. The bears, 
who have lowered prices 17% in six 
wfteks, quota record London stocks, * 
and total lack of consumer demand. 

And that means good profits for 
copper using industries. 


meeting, attended by numerate senior 
academics and government officials. 
Two impressions immediately emerge. 
First, the so-called “ adverse impact 
effects ” of entry on Britain have been 
grossly exaggerated (including in the 
now notorious white paper of February, 
1970); most of the leading anti-Euro¬ 
pean propagandists are basing all their 
speeches on wrong calculations from 
micro-economists of a defunct school, 
who have never really come to grips 
with modern systematic analysis. 
Secondly, however, the pro-Europeans 
are still underplaying the real and 
major economic issues ahead. 

In assassination of last year’s white 
paper, Dr Tim Josling of the LSE 
makes careful estimates of the probable 
effects of present (not pre-1970) EEC 
farm prices in increasing . Britain’s 
cereal production and reducing its 
cereal consumption for livestock feed, 
and in switching its meat consumption 
from beef to lamb and pork. He judges 
that there would probably be ** a 
decline of about £90 million in Bri¬ 
tain’s food import bill by 1978 through 
EEC membership,” where the 1970 
white paper spoke of an increase of up 
to £470 million. It follows that, com¬ 
pared with the present situation, Bri¬ 
tain’s " agricultural cost ” through 
joining EEC would be less than the net 
contribution we make to the EEC 
budget, while the white paper had 
supposed it would be considerably 
more. However, the comparison with 
the present static situation is mislead¬ 
ing. As Dr Josling says, the real points 
to note are that for “ the past four 
years British farm prices have been ris¬ 
ing faster than those of the EEC ” ; 
that “ unanimous decisions are needed 
for increases ” in EEC farm prices, so 
that probably the latter “ will not rise 
significantly in this decade ; ” and that 
the best guess must he that food 
prices in a Britain outside EEC “ by 
about 1978 would in general be as high 
as or higher than those in the EEC,” 
so the strong probability is that “ the 


commodity prices 





Percentage 



May 

change 

on 


May 

one 

one 


19 

26 

month 

year 

All items 

120.3 

120.0* 

- 1.9 

- 3.1 

Food 

130.6 

131.1* 

- 0.9 

nil 

Fibres 

82.4 

83.3* 

+ 4.0 

+ 3.7 

Metals 

193.1 

187.7 

- 9.3 

—23.5 

Misc. 

110.2 

110.0* 

+ 1.2 

- 0.5 


•Provisional 
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impact on farmers and consumers of 
EEC price levels will be minimal.” The 
whole fuss over food in the Brussels 
negotiations is probably based on a mis¬ 
take. 

On industry, Professor John William¬ 
son of Warwick told the conference 
that recent quantitative research sug¬ 
gests that gains to efficiency from entry 
to a large market are “ far more 
important than would be suggested by 
the micro-economic literature.” This is 
partly because a small market holds 
back most particularly the growth rate 
of the most progressive firms, partly 
ljecause of spurs from a large market 
to technology and investment, partly 
because of greater standardisation in 
the production of components. 

While the anti-Europeans divert their 
eyes from this research, they also divert 
them from what could be their fiercest 
arguments. Douglas Dosser of York, 
while showing that (contrary to another 
popular myth) Europe’s Vat will not 
have grossly regressive effects on 
Britain’s after-tax income distribution, 
told the conference that it should 
recognise that the role of the com¬ 
munity’s budget is going continually 
to grow: “ i per cent of Vat is 

to be paid over to the community 
budget in 1978, and this will no doubt 
be followed by increases in the percen¬ 
tage, and also percentages of harmon¬ 
ised corporation tax. What is involved 
with tax harmonisation, therefore, is 
the transfer of fiscal sovereignty, and 
that means a proportion of political 
sovereignty.” And from Louvain the 
Belgian Professor Albert Kervyn talked 
of the evening up of European growth 
rates, partly because labour has moved 
into the boom countries; if Britain’s 
management is as bad as the pessimists 
suppose, perhaps Britain’s average 
income per head will be raised partly 
through Britons’ migration. 

Professor Kervyn seemed happy that 
EEC can move towards monetary 
integration and common monetary 
management, perhaps “ through the 
institution of a treasury bill denomi¬ 
nated in units of account which could 
be issued by the already proposed 
committee of governors of central hanks 
(European Reserve Fund), and would 
be marketed in particular countries, 
with pfoSBftfeL handed back by the 
vano^ y aa{^Nm authorities according 
to cirnnttnpK ^ This could be a 
substitute Rq: *thfc*^£urodollar market 
as it has operal£&*g far.” There is an 
incredible £a ip these real and 

great issued- 0 !fkP petty unrealities 
of the mock' debate in Westminster 
and Whitehall, aw 
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Communication satellites _ 

Comsat dethroned 

After two and a half years of argument, 
the countries (now 79 of them) 
which are members of Intelsat, the 
international communications satellite 
organisation, have agreed on what its 
permanent structure is to be. The 
agreement did not come easily. The 
last minute suspense was provided by 
Coinsat, the American communications 
satellite corporation, which was holding 
out for one last shred of the veto it 
has held over Intelsat since 1964. But 
under pressure from the State Depart¬ 
ment and the White House, Comsat 
yielded. 

The final agreement provides for a 
workable organisation that does not 
really satisfy anybody. All sides lost 
what they wanted most. Comsat 
wanted to be manager of Intelsat—for 
ever. Britain and the western European 
countries wanted a larger share of 
satellite contracts. The newer and 
smaller countries wanted to have a 
strong voice in setting overall policy. 
Such is the residual discontent that the 
French and Mexicans among others 
may not sign the agreement. But as 
President Nixon said, when he 
appeared to congratulate weary dele¬ 
gates last Friday, for “ 79 nations to 
agree on anything is a super accom¬ 
plishment.” 

As a result of all the compromises, 
Intelsat has an extraordinarily complex, 
four-'layered organisation, so involved 
that real power is likely to resit on the 
new post of director general. He will 
then sub-contract the day-to-day man- 
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agement to a company with electronic 
experience, and it may not necessarily 
be Comsat. 

The amount that member countries 
are permitted to contribute toward the 
$50o million which has been agreed 
upon as the capitalisation for Intelsat 
will depend on the amount of traffic 
sent through the system. No country 
may in any case contribute more than 
40 per cent, a new limit aimed directly 
at the United States which dominated 
the old Intelsat organisation and had 
the right of veto there. 

Over the years, the American share 
has actually dropped. From more than 
60 per cent in 1964, it will be down to 
about 38 per cent by 1972. Britain’^ 
share will rise to about 10 per cent 
from its original 8.4 per cent. So far, 
total British investment by the British 
post office in the space segment of 
Intelsat is about £9 million, plus £5.5 
million invested in the receivers at 
Ooonhilly Down. The nine other 
largest user-owners arc: Australia, 
Japan, Canada, France, Germany, 
Pakistan, Spain, Israel and the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Cotton _ 

Shrinking crop 

New York 

Bad weather in Texas and the south 
east have pushed the United States to 
the forefront of the international 
cotton scene for the first time in ten 
years. Too much rain in the Dixie 
cotton belt, and too little in Texas, 
has reduced crop estimates from 
12 million to 9 million bales. The 
average local offtake usually reaches 
the 8 million level, leaving 4 million 
for export. But this year America may 
be forced to pull down its import bar¬ 
riers on cotton, to build up reserve 
stocks which have fallen to 4.5 million 
bales, the lowest since 1952. The next 
two weeks will determine just how 
bad the American situation will be 
since in Texas, the major American 
producer, cotton planting can often 
wait until mid-June. 

With worldwide shortages and the 
possibility that the United States will 
itself be forced to import, cotton supply 
is becoming a critical question. The 
situation is appreciated on the New 
York Cotton Exchange where specula¬ 
tive trading has sent prices bounding. 
The British market, by contrast, is 
apathetic possibly because imports are 
sharply down and expected to go lower 
yet. 
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LM ERICSSON 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 

WORLD HEADOUARTERS: STOCKHOLM 32 

At the Annual Meeting in Stockholm, May 19,1971, stockholders: 

► Approved financial statements for the year 1970. 

► Approved a cash dividend equivalent to $1.06 based on 1970 earnings. 


THE ERICSSON GROUP 


Thounnda of dollara 
union otherwise Indlcatod 


INCOME DATA 

Net sales . 

Income before special adjustments and taxes. 

Per cent of sales.. 

Depreciation . 

Special adjustments. 

Swedish and foreign income taxes. 

Reported net income. 

Per share. . 

Adjusted net income per share. 

Dividend . 

Per share. 

BALANCE SHEET DATA (year-end) 

Net working capital. 

Ratio of current assets to current liabilities. 

Net property, plant and equipment. 

Long-term debt. 

Minority interest.,. 

Stockholders’ equity . 

OTHER DATA (year-end) 

Number of employees. 

Number of shares outstanding. 12,304,094 

Backlog of orders . 


1170 

1900 

$611,127 

$562,236 

$2*491 

89,568 

18J% 

15.9% 

21,167 

17,685 

27,464 

20,885 

61,779 

36,313 

33,108 

29,366 

$ 2.78 

$ 2.39 

$ 3.93 

$ 3.20 

13,090 

13,090 

$ 1.06 

$ 1.06 

$286,126 

$304,795 

2Jto1 

2.4 to 1 

181,899 

127,534 

147,078 

100,037 

31,203 

25,481 

267,666 

242,875 

01,900 

53,600 

12^04,094 

12,304,094 

$696,462 

$583,709 


Adjusted net income per share reflects nc 
equivalent to reduction in current income 


t income after adding back special adjustments, less amounts 
taxes resulting from such adjustments. 


Copies of the Annual Report in English are available through 

Swedish Ericsson Company Ltd., Crown House, London Road, Morten, Surrey 


Paying Agent In Great Britain; S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
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Britisli life Reliance. 

In 1970 we assured more than 
£60 million in new life business. 

Yet you may never have heard of us. 

In spite of the fact that we opened our Assurance and Annuities and our Unit- 
doors as long ago as 1906 we’re still not a linked Life Assurance, we also transact 
household name. Motor and most classes of Fire and 

Yet with all that new business flowing in Accident Insurance, 
there are enough people around who For full details write or telephone British 
aren’t so much impressed by our size, as Life Reliance, Reliance House, Tunbridge 
by the solid merit of what we have to offer, Wells, Kent. T elephone T unbridgc Wells 
and whovalueour history of steady growth. 22271 or any of our branches or your 
In addition to our conventional Life insurance broker. reliance house, tunbridge wells, kent 

British Life Reliance Member Companies! Reliance Mutual Insurance Society Limited. The Reliance Fire & Accident Insurance Corporation Limited. 

The British Life Office Limited. Monarch Assurance Company Limited. Member of the British Insurance Association and the Life Offices Association. 11QF 

We’re not one of the biggest insurance groups. Just one of the best 


THE BANCO AMBROSIANO GROUP 

is pleased to announce 
the formation of 

CISALPINE OVERSEAS BANK LIMITED 

in Nassau, Bahamas 
(Capital U.S. $2,500,000) 

IBM House 
East Bay Street 
Telephones: 28601-28602 
Roberto Calvi, Chairman 28603-28604 

Pierre W. Sieqenthaler, Manager. Cable: Cisobank 

Senior Vice-President Telex: NS 193 Cisobank 
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Investment 


Up the market and down 
with marketing 

_ New York 


The reaction of the New York broking 
community to the decision by their 
cousins across the Atlantic not to 
advertise is one of incredulity. Once 
again the City of London has been 
shown up as elitist, interested only in 
selling shares to those who know about 
shares and thus limiting the franchise 
of the shareholder democracy. The 
decision also adds a further detail to 
the caricature of the British, which is 
widely held in the United States, of 
failing to understand and practise 
marketing, whether of shares or cars. 

One piece of news points up the 
difference between the market-minded 
British and the marketing-oriented 
American brokers: the next issue of 
Time magazine will carry a 12-page 
advertising insert Iby one of the larger 
firms of brokers, Shearson Hammill, 
promoting its share, bond (“ gentlemen 
prefer bonds ”), commodities and other 
services. The cost will be in the region 
of $170,000, and is the centrepiece of 
a spring offensive to back up the efforts 
of the firm’s 1,200 salesmen to get more 
accounts. This is the first time that a 
brokerage house has taken so much 
space in Time —but the domestic 



edition of Time has a circulation of 
4.2 mn (and ain estimated readership 
of five times that) and half those 
buying it earn over $15,000 a year. 

The extent to which shareowning has 
spread shows up in the New York 
stock exchange census of shareowners 
from which the following figures have 
been taken: 

1966 1970 

Number of ^shareholders (mn) 20 31 

Percentage of shares held by : 

Individuals (including mutual 
funds) 68.9 70.2 

Institutions 28.6 28.2 

Foreigners 2.5 1.6 

Value of shares ($bn) held (at beginning 
of year) by: 

Individuals 97 633 

Mutual funds and closed-end 
funds 34 50 

Institutions 210 365 

The private affluence of some 
Americans, and the steady growth in 
wealth of the corporations, does not 
entirely explain the width of the 
channel between the Street and the 
City. A lot of the credit must go to the 
broking houses that went out to sell 
the idea of owning a slice of American 
enterprise, that potent symbol of the 
American dream. In 1969 they spent 
1.6% of their commission revenue on 
advertising and promotion—including 
television commercials, coupon-attached 
newspaper and magazine ads and 
brochures. In 1968 such expenditure 
was estimated at $40 mn. The New 
York stock exchange itself has spent 
about £ 1 mn a year. 

The bull market stampede did, of 
course, leave casualties in its trail. 
Those that opened too many branch 
offices and were too badly managed to 
cope with the paperwork problem 
folded up or were enveloped by the 
stronger. Bun overtrading would be a 
poor reason to limit trading. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith uses 
highly automated techniques to deal 


with its 1.5 mn account customers, 
serviced by 202 branches in the United 
States and 5,000 salesmen. It spends 
around $xo mn a year on promotion: 
half on the media, a quarter on an 
intricate direct mailing system. 

Besides the political desirability of 
dispersing corporate ownership, which 
does not mean that control too is 
dispersed (see page 50), it is obvious 
that a wide capital market can be more 
effectively dredged for raising the 
gigantic amounts of new cash that 
industry needs. By refusing to go out 
and advertise their wares, British 
brokers are failing to fulfil their 
economic role. 

Wall Street 

Wavering whither? 

New York 

Caution flags are still flying in Wall 
Street. For three weeks prices have 
weakened with fears of higher interest 
rates and an interantional run on the 
dollar. The market, over-bought during 
its five-month race upwards, is now a 
sitting duck. With the Dow Jones 
industrial average at 906 on Wednes¬ 
day (35 points down from its recent 
high), the 900 mark is being tested. 

But there is no sign of massive 
unloading. The volume of shares traded 
has been light, and confidence is being 
buoyed up by the steady strengthening 
of the economy, though the improve¬ 
ment is slower than previously hoped. 
As in London, investors are sitting tight 
while the consolidation continues. 

Some issues have stood out against 
the market’s general apathy. National 
Cash Registers is one. A poor perform¬ 
ance in 1970 saw this office equipment 
maker’s earnings slide 35% to $1.37 
per share. But profits are expected 
to go halfway back this year and 
advance well through 1972 as a wide 
range of new products is marketed. 
This is just the kind of recovery situa¬ 
tion that appeals to large institutions 
looking around for shares that have got 
left out in the cold. On Wednesday, 
the stock was one of the most actively 
traded on the New York exchange, 
rising 75 cents to $47^. 
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Takeover panel _ 

More powers 
please, perhaps 

The second annual report from the 
revamped takeover panel was pub¬ 
lished on Monday, accompanied by 
off-the-cufr remarks from its chairman, 
Lord Shawcross, that thought is being 
given to strengthening the legal 
authority of the panel. In theory, the 
panel now operates on the strength 
of the support and co-operation of 
merchant banks, stockbrokers, lawyers 
and others in the City. In practice 
what counts is the powerful moral 
authority of the Bank of England that 
underpins it, the fact that it is manned 
by an able and incisive team of execu¬ 
tives, and the distant threat of heavy- 
handed government intervention if the 
City proves unable to regulate its own 


affairs. The present arrangement has 
proved a vast improvement on the 
earlier version of the panel, which had 
no real executive, and whose rulings 
were flouted by leading City institu¬ 
tions. Indeed, in those days it was 
partly composed of representatives of 
them, sometimes the very institutions 
under criticism. 

Nobody now cocks snooks at the 
panel. Wliat needs strengthening, if 
anything, is not the panel's authority, 
but its powers of investigation. It now 
lacks power to subpoena witnesses and 
require the production of documents. 
The model Lord S/hawcross has 
pointed to is the General Medical 
Council, which is a statutory body, 
having general responsibility for in¬ 
vestigating complaints, and, where 
necessary, disciplining members of the 
medical profession. Yet the council 
operates quite outside the government 
machine. It is only nominally respon¬ 


sible to the Privy Council. 

Thus the panel would gain the extra 
powers it needs, without becoming 
transformed into a cumbrous bureau¬ 
cracy in the process. Significantly the 
extra powers arc needed primarily for 
investigating suspected cases of insider 
dealing: the use of confidential infor¬ 
mation for share dealing by directors 
and advisers. This is a question that 
frequently arises in bid situations, but 
which has considerably wider applica¬ 
tion. Gradually, and encouragingly, 
therefore, the panel is edging towards 
a general disciplinary role for the 
securities business, not confined to bid 
cases. However, it has not definitely 
decided yet if it wants the extra 
powers ; there is some fear that new 
difficulties might then arise when it 
wanted to publish its findings. 

Apart from its work on insider deal¬ 
ings, the panel's established authority 
is also evidenced by the limited number 


Bulls to Sweden? 

Stockholm 

The Swedish stock market may seem 
remote, but since it is the home of 
seven of Europe’s too biggest com¬ 
panies, it is not to be ignored. There 
is money to be made in Stockholm 
at the moment. Swedish shares are 
sold in Europe—the biggest market is 
in Geneva—at a 10% discount: this is 
because the Swedish government, like 
the South African, restricts foreign 
investors from selling and taking 
their profits out of the country. But 
this regulation is soon to be relaxed 
and the investor could make 10% on 
his money gratis. 

The share index (Jacobson and 
Ponsbach’s) is now at 279, which 
means a long, but quite likely, recovery 
to its high of 370. At the moment 
prices are low as the domestic market 
is in a recession. Although the gross 
national product is growing at 4%, for 
the first time socialist Sweden is con¬ 
cent toting its state funds not on public 
services but the promotion of exports. 
1972 could be a boom year. 

Three big international companies 
in which there is an easy market for 
shares stand out, Volvo last year 
made profits of $4.30 per share on sales 
of $1.0 bn. In 1971 profits may come 
back slightly but this has already been 
discounted in the share price of Kri87, 
where the p/e ratio is only 8. Volvo’s 
sales in England are already running 
51)”) up on last year, the company has 
just completed *a massive re-investment 
programme—cleverly timed with the 
slack in Sweden’s economy- and next 
year will market two new models. So 

4i. 


1972 may see results which will justify 
a share price much closer to its adjusted 
all-tiimc high of Kr293, meaning a capi¬ 
tal improvement of up to 59%. 

L. M. Ericsson, Europe's largest 
manufacturer of telephone equipment 
could also do well. Its order books are 
jammed as Europe is massively 
expanding 'its telephone systems ; three- 
quarters of Ericsson’s sales, last year 
at $598 mn, are outside Sweden. As 
comj>ctition from the Japanese remains 
remote in this field, profits and mar¬ 
gins, now at a high 18%, are rapidly 
improving, while the diarc at Kr272 is 
only at a p/e of 12. 

SKF, the ball and roller bearings 
company, and Sweden’s largest firm, 
may now have to pay the penalty of 
success. It has grown so large that 
further expansion will have to be into 
new fields. This is one of the problems 
that will be discussed in June when the 
managing directors of the operating 
companies meet in London. SKF has 
been riding on the crest of European 
prosperity but production potential is 
now greater than European markets. 
The Other hurdle is finance. Last year 
the cash flow of $98 mn was sufficient 
■to cover investments of $103 mn, but 
this year the company is planning to put 
$192 mn into new projects. It will either 
have to seek new capital or reduce 
stocks to generate cash. 

Last year SKF’s operating income 
rose by 14^% to $103 mn and maigins 
remained firm at 11% on sales of 
$919 mn. Over half of the sales arc 
made in common market countries, but 
the pattern may be slowly changing 
in favour of the less developed areas, 
j^ffiiifijyear SKF plans to expand sales 



There's a limit to bearings 


by between 8% and 10%, but with 
lower margins. This is not much 
more than the expected increase in 
the total market for ball bearings. 
“B” shares at Kr4i5J in London arc 
on a p/e ratio of 8.8 ; despite the com¬ 
pany's difficulties, this seems fair value. 

Two shares to treat with caution are 
Electrolux and Swedish Match. The 
trouble with Electrolux is unavoidable : 
it cannot for long be profitable to 
employ Europe’s most expensive labour 
force in making simple equipment like 
refrigerators and vacuum cleaners, which 
are made more efficiently in Italy. 
Swedish Match is saddled with a stag¬ 
nant industry and is trying dangerously 
to diversify into building materials. The 
results to date have not been 
successful. 
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Associated 

Japanese Bank 

(International) 

Limited 


offers the following services ■■ 


■ Euro-currency finance on a medium 
and long term basis. 

■ Foreign Exchange and Euro-dollar dealings. 

■ Underwriting Euro-bonds and Euro-equities. 


AJB is an international 
consortium of four 
leading Japanese banks 
and Japan's largest 
investment banking house. 


Shareholders: 

The Sanwa Bank, Limited 
The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Nippon Kangyo Bank, Limited 
The Dai-lchi Bank, Limited 
The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 



Mr. Gengo Suzuki, Chairman 
Mr. Yuji Emori, General Manager 

Associated Japanese Bank 
(International) Limited 

29-30 Cornhill, London, EC3V3ND 
Telephone 01 - 623 5661 Telex 883661 
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Taking home the 
British Bacon from BJHLS. 



Over fourteen million pounds (lbs) of British 
Bacon is sold annually by B.H.S. 
You can buy British Bacon freshly cut 
and in perfect condition at sixty-four of 
the ninety-five branches of British 
Home Stores. We buy from the finest 
curers in the country and exercise strict 
control over selection and condition. 



VOU« SVMWt o» QUALITY 


Salient Figures - 1970/71 


Group Sales 
Trading Profit 
Profit before taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after taxation 

Cost of ordinary dividends (Gross) 

Dividends per ordinary share (Gross) 


52 weeks to 

53 weeks to 

3rd April 

4th April 

197 1 

1970 

£.000 

£,000 

7 i» 8 i 9 

62,302 

8,374 

6,863 

6,780 

5.561 

2,870 

2,651 

3 . 9£0 

2,910 

2,883 

2.399 

7 P 

5.83P 



BRITISH HOME STORES LIMITED 

Points from the Statement by Sir Mark Turner, Chairman 


• The group net profit before tax for the fifty-two weeks to 3rd April, 1971, was £6,780,000 showing a 27.9% increase over 
£5,561,000 for the fifty-three weeks to 4th April, 1970. Sales were 15.3% higher at £71,819,000, the increase on a straight fifty-two 
weeks comparison being 17*4% 

• A final ordinary dividend of 4$p per share is recommended which, together with the increased interim dividend of 2$p makes a 
total of 7 P for the year against 5.83P in 1960/70. 

• Also recommended is the capitalisation of £1,030,000 from reserves for a scrip issue in the proportion of one ordinary share for 
every ten held. 

• During I97i> new stores will open at Hamilton and Lancaster, and extensions will be completed at Kirkcaldy, Brighton, Swindon 
and Gloucester. In addition, a large new store to replace the existing store in Romford will open in October 1971. 

• Out of town shopping - Your Board have been giving careful study to this for some time, both here and overseas, and have come 
to the conclusion that this is an inevitable and desirable development during the next decade and that we ought to play a major role 
in this field, as and when the right opportunities become available, and we nave several sites under consideration. At the same time 
it is our intention to continue to acquire suitable new sites in city centres and to extend existing stores wherever it is feasible and wc 
shall continue to pursue these objectives with undiminished vigour. 




C.T. Bowring & Co. Limited 

Pattern of Continued Growth 


Tha following la an extract from the state¬ 
ment by Mr. Ian Skimming, the Chairman, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year 1970:— 

Your Company's profit before tax for the year 
1970 was £9,250,000, against which must be set a 
full year's interest on the Convertible Loan Stock 
of £1,360,000, leaving £7,890,000. This latter figure 
can be compared directly with the profit before 
tax of £0,470,000 for the year 1969. 

The earnings per share for 1970 amount to 
24.5p compared with 20.7p for 1969. 

C. T. Bowring (Insurance) Holdings Ltd. 
The profit before tax attributable to this 
Company was £3,674,000 compared with £3,379,000 
In 1969. The former figure is after augmentation of 
existing unspecified provisions regarding debtors by 
£145.000. This is an excellent result and has been 
achieved on the one hand by growth and on the 
other by Improved efficiency. 

Bowmaker Ltd. The profit before tax of the 
Bowmaker Group for the year 1970 amounted to 
£4,268,000, which compares with £2,853,000 for the 
12 months ended 31st December 1969. The sub¬ 
stantial growth In profit, approximately 50%, Is a 
remarkable achievement and clearly demon¬ 
strates that the decision' df your Board to acquire 
the Bowmaker Group ^99^1 pound one. 

Bowmaker Leasing Its first year of 

operation, has made a ttMalffcant contribution to 
the results of the Group/ ' 

The Bowring 8teamtiMP' Cbmpany Ltd. 
The year 1970 was a very disappointing year 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 1970 1999 


Share Capital and Reserves 

£42.1 m. 

£38.7 m. 

Consolidated Profit 
before Taxation 

£7.9m. 

£6.2m. 

Net Profit Available for 
Ordinary Shareholders 

£4.8m. 

£3.7m. 

Ordinary Dividends 

38% 

30% 

Net Earnings per Share 

24.5p 

20.7 p 


for this Company, there being a loss of £20,000 
compared with a profit of £222,000 In 1969. 

The main reason for this unexpected sharp 
decline was a substantial reduction in the profit¬ 
ability of the Seabrldge Consortium In which we 
have three ships. 

C. T. Bowring Trading (Holdings) Ltd. 

The profit attributable to this Company for the 
year 1970 was £181,000 compared with £220,000 
for 1969; however, It will be recalled that the latter 
figure was enhanced by a special dividend from 
Rheln-Chemie Holding G.m.b.H. Discounting this, 
the overall result in fact shows a substantial and 
welcome Improvement over 1969. 

Insurance Companies. Crusader Insurance 
Company Ltd.'s profit for 1970 was £272,000 
compared with £214,000 in 1969, while that of 
English & American Insurance Company Ltd. was 
£517,000, compared with £388,000 In 1969. 


Concluding Commonts. The overall results of 
the Group In 1970 ware manifestly satisfactory, 
and demonstrate a pattern of continued growth 
since 1965 In assets, profits and earnings per 
share. 

To date such figures as are available for 1971 
are satisfactory, but the prospects for continued 
steady growth will be considerably Improved if the 
Inflationary environment In which British Industry 
and commerce at present have to operate can be 
tamed; for it Is a mistake to believe that a business 
such as yours, although Its profits are largely 
derived from the provision of services, has any 
particular Immunity from the adverse effects of 
national Inflation. 

The Finance Bill 1971 has brought a welcome 
relief from the burden of SET, which In the year 
under review coat your Group £373,000; and the re¬ 
duction In Corporation Tax Is also most welcome. 
Both will help to recreate better opportunities for 
your Company to maintain a steady rate of growth. 
To that end we Intend during 1971 to concentrate 
our efforts primarily on the consolidation and 
Improvement of all aspects of our business, In 
order to strengthen the solid foundations which 
already exist, and thus to be In a position to under¬ 
take further expansion whenever this appears 
appropriate. 


Copies of the full report may be obtained from the 
Secretary, C. T. Bowring & Co. Limited, The Bowring 
Building, Tower Piece, London, EC 3 P 3 BE. 
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of takeover rows that have taken place 
recently. In fact the weakness of the 
equity market 'has meant fewer take¬ 
overs altogether recently. With the new 
market buoyancy, activity might now 
revive. In two other areas, however, 
the panel has also established itself 
as a powerful agency for constructive 
change. One is the field of profit fore¬ 
casts and accounting standards, where 
the accountancy bodies have been 
encouraged to be quick about tighten¬ 
ing up on current accountancy 
practice. 

The other is on the question of 
identifying places where company law 
itself needs tightening. Lord Shawcross 
this week pointed to cases where 
directors of a public company have 
large private business interests inter¬ 
locking with the company's business, 
as Mr Robert Maxwell’s did with 
Pergamon. Here there is a need for 
more “ guidance ” at least. He also 
cited cases where a minority of Share¬ 
holders believe they are being 
oppressed, for which the machinery 
for seeking redress—via the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry and pos¬ 
sibly via a police investigation after¬ 
wards—works much too slowly (as 
indeed it does in America too, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
notwithstanding). Although the idea 
of a British SEC is still favoured by 
many Young Turks in the financial 
press as well as many merchant banks, 
for the moment the best way ahead 
would seem to be to give the panel 
the extra, quasi-legal powers it is 
thinking about, and let it go on grow¬ 
ing from there. 

BSA 

No easy ride 

Peter Fonda, with his Easy Rider, 
heavy motor-cycle cult set up the 
American market for BSA’s motor¬ 
cycle division (70% of group turnover 
with four-fifths of sales going overseas). 
Wednesday’s announcement that the 
division would make a substantial loss 
this year, not to be completely offset 
by the improved profit from other 
divisions, was a big shock, since this 
had looked like a recovery situation. 
The market, which had been all set 
for a recovery) responded by marking 
the share price down a third, from 72P 
to 47p. 

Pre-tax profits in 1969-70 for the 
group were only £0.8 mn, but the 
company expected to achieve the 
“ restoration of acceptable profit 
levels” (presumably something 



Technical success 


approaching 1967-68’s £3.3 inn, in 
1970-71, after a large new range of 
motor-cycles had been introduced in 
the autumn of 1970, with development 
costs largely written off against 1969- 
70 profits. 

No interim dividend will be paid. 
The directors are cutting their emolu¬ 
ments by 10% and the firm’s auditors, 
Cooper Brothers, are “ to assist in a 
special review and to report on the 
position.” 

The new BSA motor-cycle range is, 
we are told, a technical success. 
Yet “in addition to the usual pre- 
production problems, major shortfalls 
(in production) have been caused by 
almost continuous component shortages 
and defects, strikes and, not least, by 
a surprising inability to recruit the 
necessary additional labour to meet our 
planned output.” But BSA is not the 
only expanding firm with such prob¬ 
lems in the Midlands. Worse still, 
“ the division has had to bear very 
heavy increases in costs of labour and 
materials, particularly in recent 
months, which cannot be passed on 
to our .customers, 85% or more of 
whom are abroad, late in the season.” 

What has Cooper Brothers got to 
investigate ? Maybe this is just a 
clearing-up operation to allocate 
responsibility for the mess but there is 
no means of telling. BSA traditionally 
indulges in the bad practice of not 
publishing interim figures, merely refer¬ 
ring to the change from the previous 
year’s unpublished interim figures. This 
year it has not even given file change 
in the interim figure. 

Motor-cycle production is now 
running at 50% above its record. 
Are we to suppose, therefore, that the 
worst is now over, or is this record 
production yielding no profit—perhaps 
even a loss? If so, should it continue? 

Provided immediate misfortune is 
avoided, prospects for BSA remain 
good. The non-motor-cycle divisions 
are steadily increasing fiieir profits and 


should continue to do so. But if Cooper 
Brothers’ report does not lead to a 
major upheaval, then shareholders had 
better ask why not. Maybe a takeover 
bid will achieve the necessary results 
more drastically: with assets worth 
150P a share the incentive is certainly 
there. In the meantime, the directors’ 
10% cut in emoluments may only be 
intended to strengthen their hand in 
bargaining with labour ; but it looks 
like a crisis measure. 

At^OjAnurican^^^ 

Hidden merits 

Investors used to go for gold and min¬ 
ing financial shares each time a cur¬ 
rency crisis loomed on the horizon. 
That they didn’t this time is either a 
symptom of greater sophistication 
or, more likely, one of lassitude. Which¬ 
ever it is, the shares of Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa have 
gained little in recent weeks, even 
with the slow revival of the Johannes¬ 
burg market. At 317P the price is 
off the bottom for the year but still 
way below the 495P topped in 1969. 
Since then the collapse of the South 
African market and the weakness of 
the American economy (whose 
strength is essential for base metals 
producers) have kept it down. 

The market was cautious about last 
year’s results. Attributable profits were 
up by 6.8% to R39 mn ; the previous 
year the increase had been nearly 11%. 
But this ignores the fact that there 
were no profits from share-dealing last 
year. Had these been maintained at the 
previous rate the increase would have 
at least been the same. Moreover, 
premiums on gold sales were falling 
for most of the year. But they have 
risen since and if the metal keeps 
near the current price of around $40 
an ounce, Anglo American, which 
accounts for 31% of the non-com¬ 
munist production, would benefit. 

With published earnings of 17.4P for 
each share the p/e ratio is 18.2. But 
this excludes the hidden earnings (attri¬ 
butable but not distributed) by com¬ 
panies in which Anglo American has a 
stake. These amount probably to 
around 27P a share and if taken into 
account would drop the multiple to 
12 : a fair rating. But there are also 
speculative attractions in the search for 
nickeil in the North West Transvaal 
in association with International 
Nickel and the possibility of a large 
equity stake in Poseidon now that 
Anglo is proposing to put up about 
£4^ mn to help develop the mine. 
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Eurobonds _ 

Not all jam _ 

Uncertainty about currencies has kept 
the primary Eurobond market simmer¬ 
ing at a low level. But a lot of money 
is being put into DM bonds in the 
secondary market in the hope that, 
once new parities are established, they 
can be sold and the money converted 
back into dollars. This makes it virtually 
certain that a reaction will set in and 
there will be a flood of unwanted 
mark bonds standing at a discount. 
People who are currently buying them 
could find that what they make on an 
eventual revaluation will be more than 
offset by lower prices. 

In the primary market, the decision 
to go ahead with the $25 mn issue 
by the National Bank of Hungary pays 
little regard to the inood of the market. 
The ten-year bond will be issued at 99 
and will bear interest at 8j|%. 
The same rate, for example, can be 
obtained on the recent government- 
guaranteed Electricite de France loan. 
But, although it will be nominally 
public, the Hungarian issue will be 
more like a private placing and will 
be held by institutions active in trade 
with eastern Europe as a gesture of 
goodwill and hope for more profitable 
business in the future. 

A more realistic dollar loan is the 
$20 mn borrowing from Dow Corning. 
It will carry interest at 8£% but the 
price will be set below par to make 
sure of a good response. Among the 
sizeable D-mark issues, the DM 100 mn 
being raised b\ Tenneco is the 
largest ; the others are the DM75 mn 
for Saab and the DM50 mn for 
Comalco. All three will have a coupon 
of 7 ; , l % but issue prices are likely to 
be below par. 


Convertible loans have come into 
fashion again following Wall Street's 
revival. Intercontinental Hotels is 
issuing a $20 mn convertible with an 
indicated coupon of 7%. It will be con¬ 
vertible into the shares of Pan American 
Airways, the parent company, at a 
premium yet to be determined. The 
£124 mn sterling convertible from 
Ford is more precise and easier to 
assess. It carries interest at 7^% and 
will be convertible into ordinary Ford 
shares between 1972 and 1986 at a 
price equivalent to $66f a share. This 
compares with a current price of $62 
If there is any future for the American 
car industry, the terms arc attractive 
and the stock should go to a premium 
long before the final conversion date. 

Courtaulds _ 

A sorry yarn _ 

Courtaulds predicted profits of £40 
mn, 25% down on the previous year. 
Well, it did better than that, by £2 mn, 
but the share price shed 6p to iigp. 
That gives Courtaulds a p/e ratio of 

136. 

The market remembered that the 
forecast had, after all, been bad. For 
five years, Courtaulds’ earnings per 
share have been static, even dwindling. 
And if during that time the company 
has completely . revamped itself, 
expanded and cut an efficient figure 
in the textile world there is still little 
joy left for the profit-hungry share¬ 
holder. This year’s dividend is 
unchanged at 6.8p a share. 

Courtaulds is likely to remain a dud 
for a couple of years. Although its 
sales expanded in 1970-71 by £33 mn 
to £659 mn, margins dropped by a 
quarter to 6.3%. Lord Kearton, the 





company’s chairman, warned 
November that margins would be down 
for a good 18 months. So with only 
six gone by there is little hope for a 
short-term improvement. A large, 
worldwide surplus in man-made fibre 
capacity will ensure that these margins 
have little hope of recovery however 
efficient Courtaulds may be. Add tip 
this the fact that in the home market, 
where Courtaulds’ sales total £403 mn, 
demand for fibres is increasing at only 
11 % a year against the 20% growth 
of three years ago. This means that the 
market is even less able to sustain 
the price increases that Courtaulds 
must pass on to meet increased costs : 
up £40 mn last year. 

One area where the company can 
look for some unexpected good news 
is in the traditionally unpopular and 
unprofitable viscose staple which 
accounts for some 20% of home profits. 
The staple is a substitute for cotton, 
and cotton prices, now at 33 US cents 
per pound, are at an all-time high. 
But any break in this area is likely 
to be offset by the abolition of import 
quotas on cotton textiles in 1972. 

Courtaulds will hold out little excite¬ 
ment for the market until the mid- 
1970s, and so at the moment is 
attractive only to institutions and not 
for more mobile private investors. 

Judging by its first quarter results 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Court¬ 
aulds’ giant rival, is performing better. 
Despite all the same national economic 
worries, pre-tax profits fell only £2 mn 
to £36 mn, while sales were up to 
£372 mn. 


Correction. Our analysis of investment 
trusts (May 15th, page 108) incorrectly 
listed the Northern American Trust, mana¬ 
ged by Belsizc House, as having had a 7 
per cent fall in net assets per share over 
the past year; it did, in fact, register a 
22 per cent increase and should have been 
shown as the 17th in our top list. 



Record 
year 
for the 
Tarmac 
Group 


Group pre-tax profit up 
£1.34 million. 

Earnings per share show 
25% increase. 

1 Roadstone Division's profits return 
to more satisfactory levels. 

• Another year of records for the 
Construction Division. 

> Mixed fortunes for 
Bitumen Products Division. 

"Creditable performances and 
disappointments" by 
Engineering Division companies. 

iImproved trend in Group profits and 
earnings likely to continue in 1971. 


From Sir Charles Burman's Statement 1970. 


Copies of the 1970 Report and Accounts 
may be obtained from : 

The Secretary, Tarmac Limited, 
Ettingshali, Wolverhampton WV4 6JP 




nvva B. ii ;k .. 
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Frankfun opened on 
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a invite your mq limes PI easy: contact us so;. 


DAIWA BANK 

The Daiwe Bank Limited 
Frankfurt Representative Office 
6 Frankfurt/Main 
Grosso Galluastraase 16 
Representative’ Tatsuo Yokota 
Deputy Repreaentative: Tetauji Kawaguchi 
DAIWA BANK. OSAKA. JAPAN 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


UNIVER8ITY OP LONDON : A 
lecture entitled “ Should the Victims 
of Externalities be Compensated 
or Taxed ” will be delivered by 
Professor W J. Baumol (Princeton) 
at A p.m on June Sth at The London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych. 
WC2A 2AE ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 

M. A. BAATZ, 
Academic Registrar. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 97 to 102 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking. Insurance Marketing, OCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 

to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. EC4. Tel. 01-248 0874 
(Pounded 1910.) 


International 

Business 

Two intensive seminars for high-flying 
younger managers of the seventies 


effective format combining specially prepared material; 
-study; "learning by discovery" and distinguished 
outside speakers. 

Ths Centra has a atrong apacialist activity in eastern European affairs 
and international business advised by ; Sir Frank Roberts GCM6 GCVO, 
Director, Dunlop Co. Ltd., Unilever Ltd., Mr. T. M. Rybczynski, 
Economist, Lazard Bros. Ltd.; Mr. Francis Shearer OBE FCA ; 

Mr. J. C. Davidson. Royal Dutch Shell Group ; Profesaor Tibor Barns, 

Mr. G. G. Bunzl, Bunzi Pulp end Paper Ltd., Professor C. R. His cock 8, 
end others. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 
AND MANAGEMENT 

14 th- 18 th June 1971 3 } day 
Intensive course (12 hours daily), 
based on new conceptual 
approaches to the basic problems 
of risk taking, decision 
complexity, and com mu nicetione 
for youngor high-flying managers 
engaged in planning, 
administration and subsidiary 
company management. Seminar 
method with distinguished 
outside speakers from banking 
and industry. 

Director of Studies, 

Business Programmes. 

Avlson Worms Id BA, FBIM. 


DOING BUSINESS WITH 
EASTERN EUROPE 

28 th- 30 th June 1971 2 \ day 
intensive (12 hours daily) 
practical course for managers 
and sales representatives. 
Speakers include : J. B. Scott, 
CBE, DFC, Deputy Chairmen. 

East European Trade Council, 
Director GEC-AEI International 
Ltd., Deputy Chairman, Black 
Clawson International Ltd.; 

David Winter, apacialist in 
Soviet Law ; David Douglas-Home, 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. Ltd., 

Dr. R. Roberts ; Head 
Technological Collaboration Unit, 
Department of Trade. 


Centre for Contemporary 
European Studies 


Director: Dr. Roy Price MA, PhD. 

UNIVERSITY OP SUSSEX 

Please write or telephone MRS. PHILIPPA SEYMOUR, 
University of Sussex. BRIGHTON ( 0273 ) 66765 . 



DUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


TIM! TO RIVALUE 

your personal currency problems . . . 

Upgrade your present income on a part time basis by up to 

£10,000 pa 

Business men will quickly appreciate the potential of this 
exceptional opportunity to own their own business with 
rapid development growth end constantly increasing income. 

For interview, London and main centres: 

Tel: Mayhew Reevely & Ptnrs Ltd, Merstham 2417 (Surrey) 
or Stretton Grandison 205 (Hereford) 
or write with telephone number to Box 2439 # The Economist 


GENTLEMEN 

Are you looking for something 
more rewarding in human and 
money terms ? The opportunity 
to help others to succeed in 
life ? An income limited by 
our own ettitude ? If you 
sve confidence in your own 
ability, apply now for an inter¬ 
view, giving office and home 
telephone numbers 

Hergo Holdings. 

70 Holland Park, W11. 
Telephone 01-834 6524 ext 815 


DIVIDEND 

NOTICE 


REVIEW BOOK8 and others In line 
condition bought by D. Levin, 13 
Orape Street, London, WC2. Tel : 
01-240 2376. 


LONDON, NW3. Town and Country 
School, 30 Eton Avenue Teachers err 
invited to apply for posts In Junior 
School (age range 4-7 years) . 
qualified and Interested In new 
methods Burnham scale 
Superannuation. Required for 
September. Apply In writing to the 
Headmistress 


YOUNO AUSTRIAN, 22, BA troni 
Harvard University, speaks German, 
English and French, seeks employment 
with a multinational company 
Special interest International trade 
Box 2436 


Acquisition/ 
Joint Venture 



M°INTYRE 

POHCUFINK MI WEN LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 231 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend (No.231 )of forty cents 
(401) per share in Canadian 
currency on the outstanding 
shares of the Company will he 
paid June 1, 1971, to share¬ 
holders of record at the close 
of business May 18,1971. 

By Order of the Board, 
F.T. McKINNEY 
Corporate Secretary 

Dated at Toronto. Ontario, 
this 6 th day of May, 1971. 


An Important subsidiary of a 
major UK based industrial 
Group with substantial world 
wide operations seeks acquisi¬ 
tion, joint venture, licensing or 
agencies associated with mar¬ 
keting outlets, initially with 
special reference to Europe 
including the UK 

The advertisers are substan¬ 
tia) precision manufacturing 
engineers operating in techni¬ 
cal and industrial markets The 
Company now Intends further 
to exploit Its marketing, tech¬ 
nological and manufacturing 
abilities Preliminary Informal 
confidential discussions are In¬ 
vited (principals only) where a 
mutual advantage may exist 
Please send brief data in the 
first Instance Ample funds are 
available to support a proposi¬ 
tion proven 'to be currently 
viable and capable of expan¬ 
sion 

Box 2438 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Rhodesia 


Chair of Political 
Science 


Applications are invited for this 
poet. Inquiries also welcomed 
regarding secondment or other 
special arrangements. 


Salary i^ai*> : (under review) 
£4/850 x S182-65.460. Family 
Mssaeea and allowance for 
transport of effects on appoint¬ 
ment. Installation loan of up 
to half of one year’s salary if 
required . Unfurnished Univer¬ 
sity accommodation guaranteed 
for a period of at least three 
years for persons recruited from 
outside Rhodesia. Sabbatical 
and biennial visits with travel 
allowance Superannuation and 
medical aid schemes. 


Applications (six copies) giv¬ 
ing full personal particulars 
(Including full names, place 
and date of birth, etc); quali¬ 
fications. experience and publi¬ 
cations, and naming three 
referees, should be submitted 
by June 30, 1971, to the Regis¬ 
trar. University of Rhodeaia, 
PO Box MP167, Mount Plea¬ 
sant, Salisbury, Rhodeaia, 
from whom further particulars 
may be obtained An additional 
copy of the application should 
be sent to the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London, WC1H OPF from whom 
further particulars may also 
be obtained. 


The United Nations 

The UN requirles a Chief Export 
Promotion Advlser/Projec t Man¬ 
ager to assist the Government 
of Turkey in increasing Its 
export earnings under the 
Government's Second Develop¬ 
ment Plan. 

DUTIES : 1 . To supervise and 
co-ordlnatc the activities of 
the team of international 
experts provided by the UN 
amri to integrate these 
activities with those of the 
team of counterpart officials 
provided by tne Turkish 
Government. 

2. Liaison with relevant 
organisations In the United 
Nations system and In 
Turkey. 

3 . To assist with problems 
referred to the team by 
Turkish exporters ; to under¬ 
take research and prepare 
reporta on problems of 
general Interest to exporters. 

4. To advise on training. 

QUALIFICATIONS: A university 
degree in Economics or related 
subjects. with extensive 
experience at management 
level In a governmental or 
semi-public export promotion 
Institution, or In an inter- 
national organisation 
concerned with trade promo¬ 
tion and development. 

LANGUAGES : English ; know¬ 
ledge of French and/or 
Turkish helpful. 

LOCATION : Ankara. 

DURATION : three-and-a-half 
years. 

SALARY : Tax-free, according 
to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence. probably within the 
range (including allowance*) 
£7,000-£7,760 per annum. 


Further particular* and 
application forma. quoting 
reference RC 236/518/01, from 
Room E 318, Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office (Oversees 
Development Administration), 
Eland House, Stag Five. 
London. 8W1E 5DM. Completed 
spottoatfons to be returned 
before June 2Sth. 


University of 
Glasgow 

Senior Lectureship in 
Town and Regional 
Planning 


Applications are invited for a 
Senior Lectureship in the 
Department of Town and 
Regional Planning. The Depart¬ 
ment, headed by Professor Sir 
Robert Grieve, offers two-year 
postgraduate Degree and 
Diploma courses In Town and 


Regional Planning with an 
emphasis on regional planning 
and on the social science con¬ 


tribution to planning. 


Applicants should be Inter¬ 
ested In the development of 
teaching and research In the 
planning field and will be 
expected to assist In the expan¬ 
sion of the Department's 
research Interests in regional 
planning, the social aspects of 
planning, and rural develop¬ 
ment particularly. 


The salary scale for Senior 
Lecturers : £3.282 to £4,401 per 
annum Initial salary will be 
fixed according to qualifications 
and experience. PSSU. Appli¬ 
cants should be prepared to 
take up the appointment In 
October, 1911, or shortly there¬ 
after. 


Applications (six copies) 
should be lodged, not later 
than June 21. 1971, with the 
undersigned, from whom fur¬ 
ther particulars may be 
obtained. In reply please quote 
reference 3119 U 


ROBERT T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University 
Court 


University of 
Auckland 

NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are Invited for 
the following appointments : 

CHAIR OF ECONOMICS : 
Applicants should have 
appropriate academic qualifica¬ 
tions and professional and 
research experience In any of 
the major fields of Economics, 
Including Econometrics and 
Economic History. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY : The successful 

candidate will be expected to 
organise classes In and teaching 
of Economic History within the 
Department of Economics. An 
•specially well-qualified appli¬ 
cant may be considered for 
appointment as Associate 
Professor. 


Salary scales ; Professors 
within the range 6NZ9.000- 
8NZU.600. Associate Professors 
$NZ7,M0 (basic) up to 8NZ7.900 
at discretion of Council. 


Senior Lecturer 6NZ6.600- 
INZ6.600, extended to 8NZ7.200 
in exceptional coses. Lecturer 
$NZ4.3M-9NZ5.500. 


Commencing salary la deter¬ 
mined according to qualifications 
and experience, in the cose of 
new members of staff coming 
from overseas, the current 
practice is to pay salaries from 
an approved departure date. 


An allowance Is made towards 
travel and removal expenses. 


Further particulars and 
Information as to the method 
of application should be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 


(Appts), 

London 


38 Gordon 


WC1H . OPF 


Square. 
(Tel : 


01-387 8572). 



University of Bristol 

Temporary Lectureship in 
Economics 


The Department of Economics 
invites applications for a Tem¬ 
porary Lectureship In Econo- 
mica tenable for one year from 


August 1, 1971. The Lecturer 
will be expected to undertake 
tutorial teaching in Economic 
Theory, and he will have the 
opportunity and faculties to 
do research work. Salary 
within the range £1,491 to £2,040 
according to qualifications and 
experience. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the 
Registrar, university Senate 
House. Bristol. BS8 1TH, to 
whom applications should be 
■ent by June 11th. (Flease 
quote reference EB). 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5. 7, 96 to 102 


University of 
Reading 

DEPARTMENT OP 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Lectureship in Agricultural 
Economics 

Applications are invited for 
the poet, established for an 
initial period of five years 
in co-operation with the Inter- 
University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, of Lecturer 
in Agricultural Economics. The 
successful candidate would 

chiefly contribute to the 
Department’s teaching and 

research concerned with 

development in low-income 
countries and must be 

prepared to spend a substantial 

time abroad. Salary and 

allowances while overseas would 

be' Appropriate to the assign¬ 
ment. 

Candidates should be 

graduates In either Agriculture 
or Economics (with substantial 
experience or agricultural 
aspects) or Agricultural 

Economics and should have an 
appropriate postgraduate record 
in tne field of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Applications should be 
addressed to The Secretary, 
Overseas Service Unit. The 
University of Reading, White- 
knights, Reading. Berkshire, 
ROfl 2AH. Closing dale la 
June 22, 1971. 


University of 
Southampton 

Lecturer/ 

Assistant Lecturer 
in Finance 


Applications are invited for the 
above post in the Department 
of Economics. An interest in 
the application of optimisation 
techniques to Business Finance 
would be an advantage. Can¬ 
didates should have a good 
honours degree, and should 
state their particular Interests. 
Salary scales : Assistant Lec¬ 
turer £1,491-61.902. Lecturer 
£1.902-£3.417 with a merit bar 
at £2.454. Initial salary will 
depend on qualifications and 
experience. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the 
Deputy Secretary. The Univer¬ 
sity, Southampton, 809 SNH, to 
whom applications (seven 
copies from United Kingdom 
applicants) should be sent not 
later t|iau June 10, 1971, quot- 


The University of 
Manchester 

Temporary Lecturer in 
Modem History 


Applications are invited for 
one ,.2*5 r P®* 1 from candidates 
qualified In modern European 
history to teach politics and 
modern history. Salary range 
£1,491-61,902 per annu m. 

Duties commence October l. 
1971 


Particulars and application 
forme (returnable by June 9th) 
from the Registrar, The Univer¬ 
sity. Manchester, M13 9PL. 
Quote reference 101/71/E. 


The University of 
Sheffield 


Applications are Invited from 


SCHOLARSHIP IN ECONO¬ 
MICS. tenable . from Ootober 
1. 1071. Those expecting to 

graduate In June will be con¬ 
sidered. Emolument in the 


range £550-6600 a year plus 
fees. Further particulars from 
the Registrar to whom appli¬ 
cations should be sent by June 
11. 1071. Quote reference R92/C 


University of 
Glasgow 

Lectureship in the 
Department of Politics 

Applications are Invited lor a 
Lectureship In Politics with 
special reference to the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. Salary 
scale for Lecturers : £1,491 to 
£3,417 per annum, placement 
according to qualifications and 
experience. PSSU. 

EtfStb. ffihlJTgS 

June 30, 1971, with the undetw 
signed, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained in 
reply .quote reference 3113 U. 

ROBERT T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University 
Court. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of 
Industrial Economics and 
Business Studies 

Vacancies exist In the Depart¬ 
ment for Lecturers In Indus¬ 
trial Economics and for 
Research Assistants In Water 
Resources Economics. 

Applicants for lectureships 
should have qualifications in 
microeconomic analysis and 
quantitative methods such as 
econometrics, mathematical 
programming and operations 
research, and an interest in 
the application of these tech¬ 
niques to the problems of 
Industry, firms and urban 
economy. 

Applicants for research asslst- 
antshlps should have a know¬ 
ledge of economics and 
statistics. Students graduating 
this summer may apply. 


Salary : Lecturer £1,491- 

£3.417 plus PSSU. Research 
Assistant £758 x *64-61,080. 


Applications (three copies) 
naming three referees by 
June 9, 1871, to Assistant 

Registrar (O), University of 
Birmingham, Box 363, Bir¬ 
mingham, B16 2TT, from whom 
application forma and further 
particulars may be obtained. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
TRINITY COLLEGE 

JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN MODERN 
HISTORY 

AppIdoatHUM are invited for the 
above (position. CanOtiBAm should 
have a epectad (Interest in Modem 
Economic History (dram the 
Fifteenth Oentui'y onwardsh 
Salary sosAe : 

£1.440 x fl02-f>1.848 pa. 

Marriage and children's aiNowanoes 
are paid and there is a rton- 
conltrtbuittory FSSU-type Pension 
Scheme. 

Further part tou tors may be obtained 
from • 

The Assistant Secretary (Staff). 
Weal Theatre. 

Trinity College, 

Dublin. 2. 

AjppUoaitlonta ehouki be eumttted by 
June 21, 19T1, but applications 

received after that date xnny be 
considered. 


The City University 

AT JOHN STRICT. 

LONDON, 101V 4PB 

DEPARTMENT OP SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES 

Lecturer In Economics 

Preference will be given to 
candidates who are interested 
in Internationa] economics. 
Candidates should possess a 
good Honours Degree or 
equivalent qualification. 

Salary scale : £1,491-£3,417 

per annum plus £100 London 
Allowance and FB8U benefits 

For further Information and 
application forms please write 
to : THE DEPUTY ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR at the above 
address, quoting reference 102/ 
SS/E. 

Completed application forms 
should be returned not later 
than June 14. 1071. 



LUCAS 


ORGANISATION & METHODS 
JOSEPH LUCAS LTD 

The Sales & Service Company wishes to 
recruit two young men to maintain the strength 
of the Organisation and Methods Department 
following recent promotions. 

Applicants should normally be in the age range 
24-32, must have a degree or professional qualifica¬ 
tion, and should be able to display a successful 
career record to date. Training will be given in 
appropriate techniques. 

Based in Birmingham, the department has 
responsibility for the company's office locations 
throughout the British Isles. Its members operate 
in a computer-oriented environment and* are 
engaged in all the recognised O&M activities. 
The department reports directly at Board level 
and, from time to time, undertakes special projects 
for senior management. 

In addition, the department is a major source 
of recruitment for computer systems and line 
management positions. 

Applications, giving details of qualifications and 
career history, should be addressed in the first 
instance to the: 

Personnel Manager, 

E "a JOSEPH LUCAS (SALES & SERVICE) LTD, 

& >9 reat Hampton Street Birmingham, B18 6AU 


Lancashire County Council 


Application! ore Invited for the following post! in the Research 
Section of the Planning Department at Preston : 

Assistant Planning Officer—P o. Range 1 (1-6) <f2,666-£2,049 per 

annum). 


Planning Assistant—within the range £l,362-£2,026 per annum. 

The successful candidates will be engaged on work mainly of a 
statistical nature which will include designing, organising surveys, 
developing aysteme for recording, analysing and monitoring data, 
constructing assimilation models and the general application of O.R. 
and mathematical modelling techniques to land use planning. The 
County Council la preparing Structure Plane and has access to an ICL 
1904F computer. 


Requirements are statistical experience, enthusiasm for applying 
computer methods to data management on a large scale and for the 
senior post, experience of staff supervision. Applicants with limited 
experience will be considered for the junior poet. 


qualifications. 


Applications stating appointment applied for, glvlni 
present appointment and salary, experience, etc ana two rezereee u> 
the County Planning Officer (F), East Cliff County Offices, Preston, 
PR1 SEX by June 7. 1971. 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 


FACULTY OP SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Lectureships in 
Interdisciplinary Studies 


Applications are invited for 
three posts of Lecturer in 
Interdisciplinary Studies, with 
effect from October 1, 1971. or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 
Preference will be given to 
applicants in the following 


n2S&tV*JSS ; iSttK.: 


fare State ; 
lems 


Transport Prob- 


In addition candidates whose 
Interests are in the field of 
Environmental Studies, Problems 
of Criminology, or Education, 
are encouraged to apply 
Applicants may be graduates in 
any of the Social Sciences. 
Salary according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience in the 
range £1,355 x £125—£3,105 

Further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained 
from Mr J. Reilly, Cornwallis 
Building, The University, Can¬ 
terbury, Kent Completed 
forms (three copies) should be 
received not later than Friday. 
June 11. 1971. Quote 

reference A16/71. 





For Oil Industry 
in Iran 

The National Iranian Oil Company is looking for a 
specialist in the field of management training and 
organizational development on a two years' contract 
basis for work in Iran. 

The applicant must have successful experience in devising 
and personally conducting tailor-made management 
training conferences, courses and seminars for senior 
managers. Preference will be given to those applicants 
who possess successful experience in devising and 
personally conducting behaviourally-based programmes. 
Also experience of work in industry, especially oil. is 
an asset. 

If you possess the qualifications mentioned above, and 
have the skills demanded by such a job, are well-read in 
the field, can communicate well, and are able to change 
people while working as a trainer in an international 
setting, please write to the address below giving details 
of your academic qualifications, work experience and the 
salary desired. 

NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY. 

Granville House, 

132-135 Sloanq Street, 

LONDON. S.W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EUROFINANCE 

Leading international research and consulting organisation 
to banking industrial and government establishments has 
opening in Paris for 

SENIOR ECONOMISTS 

Responsibilities: to undertake and supervise Europe-wide 
assignments to include 

—forecasting of business conditions 

—status and long term prospects for particular 
industries 

—'Planning, corporate strategy, technological forecasting 

Qualifications: at least five years' experience in applied 
economic research with financial background an advantage; 
ability to work to schedule; proven clear and concise 
drafting facility in English or French, with working know¬ 
ledge of the second language. 

Remuneration: from $12,000 depending on qualifications; 
the company operates a bonus scheme. 

Applications, preferably accompanied by sample of 
analytical prose, should be sent to D. Riley, Eurofinance, 
9 avenue Hoche, PARIS 8e. 


SHIPLEY 

P.O. Box 22, 
Forest Road, 
Leicester LE5 OFJ 


MARKETING 

CONTROLLER 

The largest producers of Milling Machines in 
Western Europe wish to fill this vacancy which 
arose * when the present holder obtained a 
Senior Research Fellowship. 

The successful candidate, a graduate in a 
relevant discipline, will have had not less than 
3 years marketing experience in engineering.' 
preferably machine tools, and some experience 
in E D.P. as applied to marketing. 

Salary negotiable, depending on experience, but 
will reflect the seniority of the post. 

Please apply in confidence to: 

Dr. S. K. Manstead 
Executive Vice Chairman 


CENTRAL LANCASHIRE 
NEW TOWN DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

(New Towns Act 1965) 

GENERAL MANAGER 

A Development Corporation has been established under 
the New Towns Act for a large new town in .Central 
Lancashire. The s<ite covers some 35,000 acres, includes 
Preston, Chorley, Fulwood, Leytand and Walton-le-Dale, 
and has an existing population of about 250,000. The new 
town is expected to reach an eventual population erf some 
430,000. This major development is an important element 
in the strategy for meeting the housing and planning needs 
of the North West region. The development will be based 
primarily on the existing towns in the area, and the 
Corporation will seek to work closely With the local 
authorities. Substantial private investment will need to be 
attracted, and a major pert of the Corporation's endeavours 
Will be directed to this end. 

The Development Corporation requires a GENERAL 
MANAGER, who will be their chief executive officer. Under 
the direction of the Board, he will supervise and co-ordinate 
all the activities of the Corporation. He will need to show 
initiative, resource and organising ability of a high order. 
Salary £6,490 to £8,125; contributory pension scheme. 

Applications giving date of birth, details of education, 
qualifications and experience and the names of two referees 
by Tuesday, June 15, 1971 to: 

Sir Frank Pearson , Bt, Chairman, 

Central Lancashire New Town Development Corporation, 
East Cliff, 

Preston, PR1 3JF 


cm SERVICE COLLEGE 


Assistant 
Research Officers 

Statistics and Operational 
Research 

Social Policy & Administration 

The Civil Service College provides a wide range of 
management training for civil servants at its three cen¬ 
tres in Sunningdale, London and Edinburgh. 

There are two posts to be filled—both in London — 
under the direction of the appropriate Director of 
Studies. 

Qualifications: Normally 1st or 2nd class honours 
degree, or a post-graduate degree, in an appropriate 
subject. Candidates should have an aptitude for and an 
interest in the assembling of material from diverse 
sources and the ability to present written case studies 
clearly and concisely. For the post in Social Policy and 
Administration an interest in housing, race relations or 
poverty would be an advantage. 

Final Tear Students may apply. 

Salary (under review): £1,337-£2,157. Starting salary 
may be above the minimum. Initial appointment will be 
for 2 years on a temporary basis with FSSU super¬ 
annuation. 


Applications should be sent to Mr. W. H. B. Formoy, 
Civil Service College, Sunningdale Park, Ascot, 
Berks, SL5 0QE by 9th Juno, 1971. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Industrial Market 
Research Executives 

MAKROTEST wishes to appoint one or more executives 
to handle a rapidly growing volume of industrial market 
research projects. The Company is part of Makrotest 
International, the market research division of CEGOS 
IDET Group, one of the largest consultancy organisations 
in Europe. 

Successful applicants will be responsible for projects 
from initial Client contact and planning to the final report. 
They should be graduates preferably in one of the social 
sciences and should have had at least two years' experi¬ 
ence in a research company or in industry. Working 
knowledge of foreign languages would be desirable but 
not essential. 

Salary range £1,750 to £2,250 plus bonus and other 
benefits. 

Please write or telephone to Bruce Tulloch, Makrotest 
Ltd., 24 Baker Street, London, Wl. Tel: 01-406 2415. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


Kent County 
Council 

R ttearch Officer 
Up to £2,751 

There It an Interesting open¬ 
ing tor a Research Officer to 
work in a recently formed 
Research and Intelligence Unit. 
Located In the policy and 
management Division of the 
County Clerk's Office, the Unit 
provides ». central information 
and consultancy service. Current 
work includes school population 
forecasting methods, local 

governmen* reorganisation, 
manpower ni.ni.ing and 

Corporate Planning assignments. 
Applicants should possess a 
degree (or equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion) with an emphasis on 
statistical techniques. Their 

experience In applying these 
techniques may have been 
gained in commercial market 
research, government survey 
work or operational research. 
Initiative must be combined 
with acceptance of the need 
for research to result In man¬ 
agement aotion. 

Salary grade Senior Officer 

(maximum £2,751 per annum). 
Removal, temporary lodging 
and settUng-ln allowances 
where appropriate. Contributory 
pension scheme. Further details 
and application form from the 
Clerk of -he County Council, 
County Hall, Maidstone. Kent. 
Quote reference D2/OS/1/220. 
Closing date June 21, 1971. 


TKM report a substantial 
increase in profits 

DIVIDEND INCREASED FOR THIRD YEAR RUNNING 


TRADING RESULTS. During the year ended 
31st December 1970, turnover in the Group's 
traditional business—that of providing finance for 
the movement of goods between countries, on an 
international scale showed a healthy increase. 
Profits before taxation (including share of associ¬ 
ated companies profits and income from trade 
investments) was £ 1,262,749 - an increase of 
33.6";, over the previous year. 

The 1 KM Group has operating subsidiaries or associated 
offices in: Argentina, Australia, Canada, Cyprus, Ger¬ 
many, Greece, Hong Kong, Italy, Japan, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Puerto Rico, South Africa, Spain, U K and 
U.S A 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND. Net earnings 
were £714,000 compared with £492,000- an in¬ 
crease of 45 u (l . The Board is proposing a final 
dividend of I4°;„ which together with the interim, 
makes a total distribution of 20“,,, compared with 
17°;, for 1969. 1 his dividend is being paid on the 
increased capital of £2.20m. 

PROSPECTS. Profits from the Group's existing 
interests, augmented by estimated profits from 
TKM's new interests already acquired, should 
result in an appreciable increase in total profits for 
1971 and an increase in earnings per share. 



TOZER KEMSLEY & MILLBOURN 

(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

/ International Finance and Confirming House 


< 8 > 


The Edinburgh 
School of 
Agriculture 

Applications arc Invited for a 
poat of RESEARCH FELLOW 
to be responsible tor a project 
financed by the Meat and Llve- 
atoelc Oommimion to study the 
relationship between physical 
and economic performance in 
•heep production. The three- 
year project will be undertaken 
Jointly by the Economics 
Department and the Animal 
Husbandry Advisory and 
Development Division of the 
School. 

Salary : up £1,500. F88U. 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms from The Secre¬ 
tary, The Edinburgh School of 
Agriculture, West Mains Road, 
Edinburgh, EH9 3JO. 


University of Bath 

School of Management 

Applications arc Invited for the 
following temporary appoint¬ 
ments, which are available 
from September 1. 1971. 

LECTURER IN LABOUR 
LAW 

To develop the teaching of 
Industrial law, and In par¬ 
ticular the law of Industrial 
relations and employment ; 
this is an appointment for 
one year in the first Instance. 
Quote reference 71/24. 

LECTURER IN MANAGERIAL 
ECONOMICS AND OPER¬ 
ATIONAL RESEARCH 

TO teach managerial econ¬ 
omics. operational research 
.mi statistics: this is an 
appointment for one year In 
the first Instance. Quote 
reference 71/25. 

RESEARCH FELLOW_IN 

FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 

To work on the study of 
the teaching of finance and 
accounting and the collection 
of case studies In business 
finance, and to teach finance 
and accounting to under¬ 
graduates . this is an appoint¬ 
ment tor three years In the 
first Instance. Quote reference 
71/26. 

Candidates should hold an 
honours degree in the relevant 
discipline and preferably either 
have pursued a postgraduate 
business or management course 
or have undertaken r e sea r ch 
in the relevant field. 

Salaries in the range 
£1.471-£2.454. 

furiKr°*partlculwe n> obtalnaUe 

2g“ B *£r l,) '»s e Dn &v: 

quoting the appropriate 
reference number. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
TRINITY COLLEGE 

JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are invited from 
euftably quadlfted applicants for the 
above poat. 

Bal&iy axle: £ 1.440 x 0102 - 

01,048 per annum. 

In addition to eatery the College 
Operates a non - contributory 
FSBU-type pension adbw n c. and 
family aKtowuneeo erne paid. 

Further particulars may be obtained 


Copies of the nyjo Report and An ounts can be obtained from I he Secretary at Millbourn House, i 5 / Mi nones, London fC J. 


Assistant Se cr etary (Staff), 

Weal Theatre, 

Trinity Collage, 

Appdtontlcns should be mxbmittekl by 
JUne 14. 1071. but application# 

received after that data may be 
conaktosad. 



















APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Chair of Economics 

welcome from parson* with 
ouAUflcaiUone In Methemntlcal 
■OonomloR, Econometrics and 
Stonomlc Statletlcs. 

The successful applicant will 
be expected to take substantial 
responsibility forplannlnf and 
supervising teaching and 
research in his area of speclAI- 
leatlon, and to take part In 
the general administration of 
the department. It is hoped 
that the successful applicant 
will take up duty on January 1, 
1072, or as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

The salary for a Professor 
is IA1S.264 per annum and the 
University provides travelling 
and removal expenses, super¬ 
annuation similar to FSSU, 
housing assistance and study 
leave. 

Additional Information and 
application forms will be 
supplied upon request to the 
Secretary-General. Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WOIH OPP. (Tel : 
01-387 *572). 

Applications close in London 
and Brisbane on June 30, 1971. 


Australian National 
University 

Senior Research Fellow in 
Agricultural Development 
Economics 


Applications are invited tor 
appointment to a post of Senior 
Research Fellow to assist In 
the organisation and presenta¬ 
tion of a master’s degree course 
in Agricultural Development 
Economics. 

This course is given in the 
Faculty of Economics. Its main 
aim Is to provide a suitable 
education In economics for a 
limited number of students 
from less developed countries. 


The successful applicant will 
be responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of the course and will be 
expected to undertake his own 
lesearch with respect to the 
economics of underdeveloped 
countries. 

The appointment will be for 
three years In the first place 
with the possibility of an 
extension to a maximum of five 
years. The salary range Is 
9A9,922-9A11,860 (6 x $323) 

per annum. Superannuation is 
on the PSBU pattern with 
supplementary benefits. 

The university provides rea¬ 
sonable travel and removal 
expenses and assistance with 
housing. 

Further information and the 
forms which should accompany 
an application may be obtained 
Secretarv-Genersd. 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple). 26 Gor 
Square, London, 1 
(Tel : 01-387 8572). 

Applications dose on June 


RUSKXN COI<LEOE OXFORD 
requires Tutor in Economics and 
Social and Economic Statistics, for 
the two academic years 1971-73. 
Opportunity to teach other subjects 
as appropriate. University lecturer 
scale. FS8U. Oood degree and interest 
In trade union and adult education 
required. Details from General 
Secretary, Ruskln College, Oxford. 
Closing date for applications, June 
14, 1871. 


The Royal 
University of Malta 

Applications are invited for (a) 
LECTURESHIP or (b) ASSIST¬ 
ANT LECTURESHIP IN ECO¬ 
NOMICS. Salary scale (a) 
£1,870-£2,S40 p.a. <b) £1,430- 

£1,780 p.a. (Including overseas 
allowances). Entry point 
dependent on qualifications and 
experience. F88U. Passages 
provided for appointee, wife 
and children under 1ft years 
of age, up to a maximum of 
87ft per head, on appointment 
and normal termination of 
appointment. Detailed applica¬ 
tions (six ooples) naming 
three referees by June 2ft, 
1971, to Inter-University Coun¬ 
cil, 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W1P 0DT, from 
whom particulars are avail¬ 
able. 


OIL ECONOMIST 


A City house hes a vacancy for an economist with 
experience of the oil industry. The position will be 
of interest to graduates who have undertaken 
several years research work of an economic and 
financial nature in the industry and who are familiar 
with production, transportation and marketing 
problems. The work involves basic research at 
industry and company level and the appraisal of 
the results for investment purposes. Experience in 
the field of forecasting would be an advantage. The 
ability to prepare reports in a concise and lucid 
fashion suitable for presentation to senior manage¬ 
ment is important. 

The opportunities are exceptional and the salary 
will be above average. 

Please reply to Box 2441, The Economist 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


BANCO DI SICILIA 


Public Credit Institution 
with the Head Office in Palermo, Italy 

CAPITAL FUNDS LIRE 77,961,776,176 

Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1970 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from 
Banks Lire 

Securities Owned „ 
Participations and 
Investments „ 

Advances and Loans 
in Litre 

Advances and Loans 
in Foreign Currencies „ 
Banking Premises and 
Real Estate „ 

Engagements on 
account of Customers 
for Acceptances and 
Confirmed Credits and 
other Obligations 
Credits towards 
Collector's Office „ 

Miscellaneous Accounts „ 

Total Assets Lire 

Contra Accounts 


119,991.195,560 

482,689.982,656 

18,835,304,333 

1.257,981,380,498 

130,608,391.444 

13,866,060.004 


99,221,158.965 

66,481,619,538 

249,656,386,819 

2,439,331,479.817 

1,447,253,894.613 

3,886,585,374,430 


LIABILITIES 

Capiltal and Reserves Lire 

Special Reserves 
Special Funds „ 

Accounts and Deposits 
in Lire and Foreign 
Currencies „ 

Notes in Circulation „ 

Other LiabiMittes 
Acceptances, Confirmed 
Credits and Other 
Obligations on account 
of customers 
Engagements towards 
Fiscal Authorities for 
Taxes Collection 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Profit for the year 


77,362,951,176 

1,157,734,530 

73,363,600,236 


1,585,103,900,733 

239,642,956,937 

38,605,402,344 


99,221,158,965 


65.913,674,579 

257,930.301.401 

1,029,798,916 


Total Liabilities 
Contra Accounts 


Lire 2,439,331,479,817 
,. 1.447.253.894,613 

Lire 3,886,585,374,430 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 


GLOBE INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 

Chairman: S. John Pears, F.C.A. 

CAPITAL : Authorised . £16,000,000 

Issued . £15,725,000 

4% Debenture Stock 1975/80 . £3*543»ooo 

Summarized below are the main items contained in the 
Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1971. The results 
show a modest improvement over the previous year whilst 
the underlying strength of the Company has been maintained. 
The Directors have recommended the payment of a final 
dividend of 8J per cent, which, with the interim of 7 per 
cent, already paid, will make a total distribution for the year 
of isi per cent, compared with 14! per cent, for the 
previous year. 

31st March 31st March 
197 * * 97 ® 

Capital (issued) . £15,725*000 £15,725,000 

Earnings (net) . £2,854,000 £2,649,000 

Dividend for Year . 15! per cent. 14I per cent. 

Reserves . £9,899,000 £8,761,000 

Debenture Stock . £ 3 , 543 > 00 ° £ 3 > 543 »oo° 

Investments (Book Value) ... £29,690,000 £28,390,000 

Assets . £93,398,000 £91,487,000 

Net Asset Value 

(per Q5p Stock Unit) . I4fl}p » 39 $P 


Ultramar company limited 

Chairman's Review 

The following la an eocitnuot from tihe Statement of the Chairman, 
Mr. Campbell Nelson, at the 35tih Annual General Meeting held on 
20th May 1971, In London. 

For she ninth year running we have Improved our (results to give 
ur for 1970 a record oaah flow from operations of £4,200,000 and a 
record net profit of f2,513,000. We are halving an excellent first 
half of 1971 and we can safely predict a substantial improvement 
compared with the first half of dost year. We axe avid to get the 
100,000 barrels per day of products from the Quebec refinery, which 
we can 00 readily market, but because of the delay In completion 
and the usual start up difficulties, which all refineries seem to 
undergo, it hi uncertain what contribution the Quebec refinery will 
make to the year’s profit's. Whatever that contribution Is, we expect 
the 1971 whole year results to be appreciably better than last year. 
In 1972 we can anticipate a large oontrlbuUon to profits by the 
Quebec refinery. 

For the past two years the Quebec refinery has been our major 
capital expenditure effort. This la the largest refinery ever built In 
Canada. Despite considerable extra expenditures for winter work, 
construction progress has been slower than expected. Our present 
expectations are to put crude OU Into the storage tanks In July and 
to have the refinery on stream in August. We expect throughput 
to average 100,000 barrels per day for the last quarter of thle 
year. Recent strengthening of prices of gasoline and middle distillates 
In Eastern Canada as well as the continued firm prices for marine 
and residual fuels provide a favourable economic outlook for the 
Quebec refinery. 

We are continuing to strengthen our marketing position in Eastern 
Canada whore, for the first quarter of 1971, our sales o! gasolines 
and middle distillates averaged about 40,000 barrels per day. In 
the Western United State* we are marketing about 12,000 barrels per 
day of gasoline. Our sales of marine fuels to Panama for the first 
quarter averaged over 14,000 barrels per day. In England we 
consolidated our marketing position and this operation has now 
reached a break-even point. The Ultramar Croup volume of sales 
of petroleum products for <tihe first quarter of 1971 was at the record 
level of 1)10,000 barrels per day. 

In the Northwest Territories of Canada, where there Is considerable 
exploratory activity, we have interests In about 900,000 aaroe and 
seinnic work has indicated some good structures. In Indonesia, 
we have a 35 per cent interest in about 4.400,000 acres and seismic 
work Is now being carried out. In the British sector of the North 
Sea, we have a 6 per oent Interest in a consortium which has 
acquired a number of wall situated blocks. In 1970' we reported a 
major gas dleoovery in the Gulf of Guayaquil, offshore Ecuador, 
where we havj an 11 per MHt interest In over two million acres. 
We have since drilled two euoossoful offset walls and further wrtle 
are planned. 

Copies of the full speech and the Report and Accounts are available 
from the Secretaries. 1-2 Place, London E02M 7DP. 


SOLVAY & CIE 

Societe Anonyme 

33 rue du Prince Albert, I sell a-Brussels 
Commercial Trade Register No. 5554 

Shareholders are invited to ettend the Ordinary General Meeting which 
will be held on Monday, 14th June. 1971, at 10 a.m. at tha Head Office, 

rue du Prince Albert 33, in Ixelles-Bruesels, to transact the following business . 
AGENDA 

1. Reports of the Board of Directors, the College of Commlssalras and the 
Statutory Auditor on the operations of tha financial year, 1970. 

2 Approval of the Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1970, and the Profit 

and Loss Account for the financial year 1970 and tha appropriation of 

the profits end determination of the dividend. 

3. Ratification of the ects of the Directors snd Com missal res during the 
financial year 

4. To Increase the number of Directors from fourteen to fifteen. 

5. To appoint such Directors es may be necessary dependant upon the 

decision on Item 4. 

6. To appoint a Director in the place of Mr. V Casimlr-Lambert, who has 
tendered his resignation. 

7. To appoint a Director in the place of the Count Boel, who has tandared 
his resignation. 

8 To appoint a Commlssaire In the place of the Baron Alexandra Gendeblen 
who Is retiring and does not ask for the renewal of his term of office. 
Determination of tho emoluments of this new Commlssaire. 

Tha Board of Directors wish to remind shareholders that their attendance 
at this meeting is subject to compliance with Article 37 of the Articles of 
Association. Bearer shares should therefore be lodged, not later then Tuesday, 
8th June, 1971, at tha Head Office or with any of the following establlshmenu . 
In Belgium : 

Societe Generate de Banque 
Banqua de BruxeUee 
Kredletbank 
In Germany : 

Deutsche Bank 
In Franca : 

Lazard Frares & Cie 
Mutuelle Industrials 
In Italy : 

SPAPID 

In tha Grand Duchy of Luxemburg : 

Banque Generate du Luxembourg 
In tha Netherlands : 

Algemene Bank of Nederland 
In the United Kingdom : 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co Limited 
In Switzerland : 

Credit Suisse 

The above-mentioned foreign banks have the option to appoint other 
establishments in their respective countries where Solvay shares may also 
be lodged In conformity with this requirement. The list of these establishments 
will be published In good time In each country. 

According to Artlcla 38 of tha Articles of Association, proxies should arrive 
at the Head Office not later than Tuesday, 8th Juna, 1971. 

Ixelles-Brussels, 25th May, 1971 
The Board of Directors. 


l^ubson’sBay, (Company, 

INCORPORATED 2 N0 MAY 1670 

Extracts from the Governors Statement 

1970 was eventful and encouraging in terms of long range corporate progress 
despite disappointing operating results. 

On May 29 the day following approval by shareholders, Her Majesty the 
Queen and His Excellency the Governor-General Issued new charters transferring 
the head office and domicile of the Company from the United Kingdom to 
Canada. The Board ib confident thle transfer of the corporate domicile to the 
courtry in which tha Company’s main operations are carried on will be ot 
great benefit in the years ahead. 

Stibetantial progress was mado on tho suburban store development programme. 
Three stores wore opened, a further three were announced, end more are in 
the planning stage. 

Canada >in 1970 sufforod Its most severe decline In consumer confidence In a 
decade, In this chmate the Company’s stores did not achieve a aa’es growth 
suffirlent to offset the Impact of rising costs. This was tha principal cause of 
a reduction in earnings from 96c to 81c per share. 

Bantings Earnings before tax were $19,701,000 against $23,789,000 the year 
before. Net earnings after tax were $10,972,000, down from $12,957,000 In the 
previous year. 

Sales Sales Increased by 4 5% to $513,675,000. Tho Company’s fur consignment 
sales, not Included In tho previous figure, were $81,723,000, • reduction of 
11.4% from the year before. 

Dividends The Directors Intend to declare half-yearly dividends payable in 
April'. end November. The Board on March 12, 1971, declared a dividend of 
26c per share payable April 19 to shareholders of record on March 19. It Is 
the present Intention of the Directors that the dividend to be declared payable 
In November 1971 will De at the same '-ate. 

Retail Storaa Salas In tha Company’s retail stem rose 3.2% but tha rate of 
advance was advtrsaly affactad by raetrlctlva aconomlc policies. 

Wholesale The Wholesale Department continued Its satisfactory record of 
growth In sales and profits. A now branch was opened in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
bringing the total number of branches to 25, and providing coast to coaa*. 
covorago. 

Pur World fur prices, already at depressed levels as 1970 began, continued 
sharply downward through the Spring season. It Is hopad the firmer prices 
of recent weeks are an Indication of a return to mors normal profit levels In 
tha fur Industry. 

Oil Hudson's Bay Oil and Gaa Company Limit ad, owned 21.9% by Hudson's 
Bay Company, achieved continued growth In 1970. 
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don't moire any faster. 


Our passengers do. 


Our passengers are a step ahead of the rest. They’re 
taking the lead in the development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent: Africa. 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
Afrique. The only airline with the size and speed they want. 

Like 84 flights a week. To 34 African cities. And every 
flight has one thing in common. Efficient, courteous, 
unobtrusive service. 

Which we mean to expand still further. For instance, 
we’re just about to introduce the first three giant DClO’s the 
continent has ever seen. 

At Air Afrique, we can’t afford to hang around. 

Nor can our passengers. 



jur£msrioub 


Europe's biggest coverage of 
Africa In association with UTA 


General sales agents—UTA French Airlines 

LONDON W1VOLX. 177 Piccadilly (01) 4034881. BIRMINGHAM 3. Rutland House. Edmund Street. (021) 236 2931 
GLASGOW O A, 124 SWVUuwtft Street (041) 2812101. MANCHESTER M2 4JG. 70-76 Cross Street (081) 894 7891 
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SCHLUMBERGER LIMITED 

The following is the statement of the President, MR. J. R1B0UD, which has been circulated to Shareholders with the Annual Report for 1970. 


In 1970 the U.S. economy was shaken by two contradictory forces: inflation— 
consumer price index rose 6% t the highest increase in 20 years—and recession 
—Gross National Product in constant dollars declined 0.4%, the worst record 
in 20 years. These two factors swayed the monetary and securities markets. 

Outside the U.S., industrial production indexes remained at high levels in 
Japan and Western Europe. However, the first months of 1971 show some 
indication that, with the usual time lag. Western Europe is feeling the impact of 
the U.S. slowdown. The U.K. economy seems to be the most severely affected. 

In this context, Schlumberger had a rather good year. Both revenues and 
earnings reached a new fecord. Two significant acquisitions were consummated 
in 1970: Compagnie des Compteurs and Neptune, an ofTshore drilling company. 
In 1962 our European drilling subsidiary. Forex (71% owned at December 31, 
1970) created an offshore drilling affiliate, Neptune, with a 50% ownership. 
To take advantage of expanding oil exploration in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
particularly offshore, Schlumberger purchased the other 50% interest in Neptune 
as of April 1, 1970, for S8.4 million in cash. Return on investment and profit 
margins of Neptune are good. 

Compagnie des Compteurs was acquired effective April 1, 1970. Sales for 
the full year 1970 were $181 million. Main products are meters, industrial 
valves, industrial control devices and electronic instrumentation. 

Schlumberger acquired Compteurs for three reasons: 

Compteurs fits our long range strategy to develop a worldwide industrial and 
marketing position in the field of laboratory instruments and industrial control 
devices. 

We want to participate in Western European industrial expansion and 
Compteurs has a leading position in Europe in electricity, gas, and water meters. 
The meter business is profitable and its growth is related to the economy and 
the standard of living. 

We believed that the acquisition of Compteurs would contribute to future 
earnings of Schlumberger and would not dilute earnings per share in 1970. 

An acquisition of this size requires immediate and effective action. 
Schlumberger has taken full responsibility for management, appointing 
Jerome Seydoux President of Compteurs. 

The acquisition was treated as a purchase and not as a pooling of interests. 
This means that all assets and liabilities of Compteurs had to be appraised at 
fair value at the date of acquisition. These opening valuations, together with 
certain adjustments, resulted in significant changes from previously recorded 
book amounts. 

In Europe the several electronic activities of Schlumberger and Compteurs 
have been re grouped into two operating units, one in industrial controls and the 
other in electronic instrumentation. 

Initial results of Compteurs in 1970 were encouraging. For nine months, 
Compteurs' net earnings, after minority interest, were $3 million. Compteurs 
did not dilute Schlumberger earnings per share. In fact, assuming full conversion 


of convertible debentures into Schlumberger common stock, the earnings of 
each Schlumberger share outstanding were increased $.03. 

The cooperation of the Compteurs personnel at all levels from top management 
to plant workers in efforts to modernize, improve productivity and develop new 
products augurs well for the future. 

Although costs are increasing in Europe. Compteurs' contribution to 
Schlumberger earnings should be appreciably higher in 1971. 

Electronics and instrumentation results showed some improvement. European 
operations made significant gains; revenues of $47 million were up $8 million. 
Notably, Solartron increased revenues and profits despite softness in the U.K. 
economy. In the United States, revenues were down slightly but earnings held even 
with 1969 as improvements in Wcston-Newark compensated for the adverse 
impact on EMR from cutbacks in military and industrial capital spending. The 
results also benefited from disposition of loss operations—Wichita, and Hatboro 
hydraulics in 1969 and Lexington in early 1970. 

A softening in the European economy would temper our progress in 1971. 
However, Heath business has held up well and had a good start for 1971. Overall, 
our electronics results should show further modest improvements in 1971. 

The oil business is receiving wide public attention throughout the world. 
Crises, fear, emotions sometimes obscure the economic reality. 

In the U.S., oil exploration and drilling declined in 1970. Since World War n, 
domestic U.S. crude oil prices were higher than world prices and were protected 
through import quotas. Higher crude prices in oil exporting countries and higher 
tanker rates change the picture; today U.S. crude oil is competitive. Depletion 
of U.S. oil and gas reserves, easier money, and the constantly growing demand 
for oil products should induce oil companies and independents to step up U.S. 
exploration, both on land and offshore. It Ls not yet happening as the Alaskan 
pipe line and offshore lease sales arc delayed. In the early months of 1971, the 
industry seems to be in a state of expectancy. A healthy oil business is essential 
for the U.S. and I am convinced that we will see a change in the public attitude 
and a mote dynamic approach to exploration by oil operators. 

Outside the U.S.. the search for oil resources has been increasing at a fast 
pace. It has not been a smooth and easy road. Nationalistic passions, civil 
disturbances, wars, have marked almost every year; 1970 was no exception. The 
Middle East crisis, the recent nationalization of foreign interests in Algeria, the 
negotiations in Libya have made headlines. Yet the geographical distribution of 
our services in 70 countries has enabled us to show further significant improve¬ 
ment in 1970. Year after year oil companies' capital investment in development 
and exploration has increased, regularly with occasional declines in some 
countries made up by greater activity elsewhere. The same pattern will continue. 

Revenues from oilfield wireline services in the Eastern Hemisphere and South 
America rose 14% with a significant improvement in earnings. 

A turnaround in U.S. oil exploration and the continuing pattern of expansion 
in the rest of the world should be beneficial to Schlumberger. 


FIVE-YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY (CONSOLIDATED) 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

For the Year — 



(Stated in millions) 



Sales and services . 

$5783 

$420.6 

$409.1 

$369.2 

$343.1 

Research and Engineering . 

26.7 

21.1 

20.4 

20.6 

18.1 

Taxes on income. 

27.7 

28.5 

27.3 

20.5 

21.2 

Net income . 

49.4 

46.3 

41.0 

31.5 

28.1 

Cash flow . 

88.7 

80.4 

72.7 

60.8 

55.5 

Fixed assets additions less retirements . 

59.3 

53.6 

35.6 

30.7 

35 1 

Depreciation of fixed assets . 

37.7 

32.0 

29.1 

26.8 

25.4 

Amortization of intangible assets . 

1.6 

2.1 

2.6 

2.5 

20 

At December 31 — 






Cash and short-term investments . 

76.8 

91.0 

106.8 

74.7 

76.2 

Inventories . 

168.6 

102.2 

84.1 

77.2 

74.5 

Working capital . 

206.2 

179.7 

183.6 

165.6 

148J 

Current ratio . 

1.9 

2.6 

2.9 

3.4 

2.9 

F'ixcd Assets— 

‘ 





Cost . 

458.4 

333.0 

298.8 

275.6 

258.1 

Accumulated depreciation . 

221.2 

I8S.0 

172.4 

155.6 

144.2 

Net book value . 

237.2 

148.0 

126.4 

120.0 

113.9 

Stockholders’ Equity... 

. . 377.0 

344.3 

321.3 

293.6 

266.8 

Average shares outstanding (thousands)* . 

Net income per share*. 

Dividends paid per share* . 

12.128 

$4.22 

$1.40 

11.573 

$4.00 

$1.28 

11.579 

$3.55 

$0.95 

11,486 

$2.75 

$0.80 

11,478 

$2.45 

$0.78 


* Adjusted for three for-two stock splits in March. 1966 and May. 1969. 

Certain information relating to subsidiaries and Directors ’ share dealing required by The Stock Exchange, London to be made available, may be inspected during 
the three weeks following the Annual General Meeting held on 18th May, 1971 during usual business hours at Klelnwort, Benson Limited. New issues and Registration 
Department, 13 Rood Lone, London, E.CJ.Jhm whom copies of the full Annual Report may be obtained. 
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One of the big Swiss banks 
reports... 

During 1970 the total of the Credit Suisse Balance Sheet increased by 
S.Fr. 7,100 million to S.Fr. 28,000 million, Loans by S.Fr. 2,000 
million to S.Fr. 9,300 million and Deposits by S.Fr. 6,900 million to 
S.Fr. 26,200 million. 

The net profit was S.Fr. 115.7 million against S.Fr. 105 million in 1969. 
Of this amount, after allocations to reserves and other accounts, the 
sum of S.Fr. 58.7 million are distributed as dividend on the basis of 
S.Fr. 80.- per share. The own means of the Bank, including the carry 
forward on Profit and Loss Account, now amount to S.Fr. 1,242 
million. 

The Credit Suisse commenced in the middle of last year to issue 
Saving Booklets. Furthermore, together with two American and one 
British banking partners, it formed the London Multinational Bank 
Limited. The number of affiliated investment funds was expanded by 
two funds of its own, the Credit Suisse Fund “International” and 
“Bonds”, both of which met with great success. As a result of newly 
established Branches and Representative Offices, the customers of 
C redit Suisse have now at their disposal 79 Branches in Switzerland 
and one Branch in New York with 13 Representative Offices and 
affiliated companies in other countries abroad. 

During its history extending over more than 110 years since its 
foundation in 1856, the Credit Suisse has successfully weathered 
numerous economic and political storms and it has developed progres¬ 
sively and purposefully. It will be its aim to continue to provide for 
its clients all over the world a comprehensive service in keeping with 
its high reputation as a leading international bank. 


Board of Directors 

b. W.Schulthess, Chairman 
H Sihwarzenbach, Vn c-Chairman, 
ROBT. Sc HWAK7ENBACH & C'o. 

/*. Schmidhcmy, Chairman. 

I sc her Wyss Ltd. 

M. Schmidhcmy. Industrialist 
R. Buhler, Chairman and Managing 
Dim tor. Buhifr Brotijfrs Ltd. 

E.L. Keller, Chairman and Managing 
Director. Euwakd Kiiiir Ltd. 

H. Spoerry, Industrialist 
H. Wolfer, I ice-Chairman and 
Managing Director, 

Sui zer Brothers Lid. 

W. Schweizer, Chairman, 

Zurich Insurance Company 
H.Giger. Chairman. Hans Giger Ltd. 
R. Devnent. Chairman, “L.a Suisse” 
Insurance Companies 
M. H Schneebeli, Member of the 
Board, Gforge Fischer Ltd. 

P. Schnorf, Industrialist 
R.Ador, Chairman and General 
Manager, Au Grand Passage S.A. 

R. R. Sprimgh, Chairman. Chocolate 
Works Lindt & Sprungli Ltd. 

E. R. Meyer. Chairman and Managing 
Director, Swiss Aluminium Ltd. 


E. Bachmann, Councillor of States 
A.E.Sulzer, Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director, 

Ursina-Franck Ltd. 

M.E.Eisenring, Chairman. 

Swiss Reinsurance Company 
P. Ddtwyler, Vice-Chairman and 
Managing Director. 

Dai wyler Ltd,, Swiss Cable, 

Rubber and Plastics Works 
V. Albers. Schoeller & Co. 

S. koechhn. Member of the Executive 
Committee, Ciba-Gfigy Ltd. 
E.Mettler. Chairman, 

Mittler Insikumenti- AG 
R.Sontheim, Managing Director, 
Brown, Boveri & Co. Ltd. 

Th. Waldesbiihl. Member of the Board. 
Nestl£ Aliminfana S.A. 


General Management 

E. Reinhardt, Chief General 

R.Lang 

H.Escher 

R. H. Lutz 

H. R. Wuffli 

O. Aeppli 


Manager 


© CREDIT SUISSE 

the right partner 

Head Office: 8, Paradcplatz. 8001 Zurich, Switzerland. 

Abroad: Beirut. Buenos Aires, Hongkong, Johannesburg, London, Los Angeles, 
Melbourne, Mexico City, Montreal, Nassau (Buhamas), New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, Singapore. 



Brief Books 

This background series of 28-page briefs, illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs, looks at 
some current world problems and isolates the real 
issues. 

For quick recall, the Brief Book binder, covered 
in black leather cloth, with a reinforced spine 
embossed in gold and red (see illustration), holds 
fifteen titles. 

Rates (including postage): Briefs, inland and 
surface mail 25p. airmail 40p (US$1). 

Binder, surface mail 80p (US$2). 


Please send me the following Brisfs: 


2: * Europe 
3: Devaluation 
4: ’Communications 
8: Race relatione 
6: China 
7: Canada 
8: ’Gold 
9: Road aafaty 
10: Trade unions 
11: Technological 
forecasting 
12: Ufa assurance 
13: Taxation 
14: Communism 

Please also send . 
’revised or up-dated 


18: Student revolt (1/70) 
17: Common Market 
(2/70) 

18: Prisons (1/70) 

19: Education (3/71) 

20: Ideologies (7/70) 

21: Management gap 
(7/70) 

22: Election '70 (7/70) 

23: Defence (1/71) 

24: Revolution in Latin 
America (4/71) 

26: Cuba (6/71) 

26: OH (6/71) 


Brief Book binders 


name 


address 


I enclose cheque/postal order for 


The Economist Publications Department 
25 St James's Street London SW1 
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SNIA YISCOSA 

Societa per Azioai 


Head Office in Milan— 
Via Montebello 18 


Capital Lit. 64,107,750,000 

Report of the Annual General Meeting 
held on April 29th, 1971 


The Annual General Meeting of SNIA 
YISCOSA was held under the chairman¬ 
ship of Avv. Luigi Santa Maria. The 
Report of the Board of Directors showed 
the main characteristics of the produc¬ 
tion capacity, of production and of inter¬ 
national trade in chemical fibres. In 1970, 
world production increased by 4.5 per 
cent, whereas in the previous year it had 
increased by 9.1 per cent. Italian produc¬ 
tion has, on the contrary, decreased by 
3.9 per cent, whereas in the previous year 
it had increased by 14.2 per cent. 

The Report then analysed the activities 
of the Company. In 1970, SNIA’s gross 
turnover amounted to Lit. 202.6m. 
compared to Lit. 207.4m. in 1969, a 
decrease of 2.3 per cent. Total turn 
over of the Group amounted to Lit. 
345.3m. compared to Lit. 342.2m., an 
increase of 0.9 per cent. The decrease 
in turnover is almost entirely due to 
reduction of sales in the Textile Division, 
which represents about two-thirds of the 
Company’s activities. However, turn¬ 
over in the Chemical Division and the 
Mechanical Division as well as in the 
Plastics Department increased. Turn¬ 
over decreased in the Production Divi¬ 
sion for Defence and Aerospace as 
well as in the Department for installations 
abroad. 

The economic decrease has particu 
larly effected the activities of the Textile 
Division. In the first part of the year, 
the workmen’s protanfitii! absenteeism 
failed <o meet thf outstanding demand. 
This fttalted in a' high increase in 
t gccoud part of the year, 

t le im pro vam ari f' in production coin 
c ded wi t h a up ta bie curb in the demand 
f r synthetic fibres, which, apart from 
t ML produced a considerable fall in 
| rices of 20-30 per cent for nearly 
i II synthetic fibres. 

Activities in the Chemical Division, 
in the Mechanical Division and in the 
Defence and Aerospace Production 


Division developed normally. The same 
-may be said for the Plastics Depart¬ 
ment as well as for activities in hydro¬ 
carbons and agriculture. Sales of 
installations abroad were adversely 
affected by short term credit financing. 

The Chairman then gave further in¬ 
formation on the progress of the financial 
year and on the difficulties that have been 
encountered, especially as regards the 
increase in salaries which could not be 
recuperated despite increase in produc¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the latter can be 
improved on a medium and long term 
basis. In fact, the Company continues 
its programme to increase production 
of synthetic fibres and particularly 
acrylic and polyestic fibres, where the 
Company has industrially tested tech¬ 
niques, since its capacity in the production 
of polyamidic fibres is already excellent. 
The Company is in the process of en¬ 
larging the centres at Cesano and 
Villacidro (acrylic fibres) and in Naples 
and Castellacio (polyestic fibres). The 
Chairman then gave information on this 
year's progress, emphasising that in the 
first three months of this year, turnover 
increased compared with the same period 
last year, but that the essential elements 
still remaining were salary costs. It is 
therefore necessary to avoid new burdens 
which might further jeopardise competi¬ 
tion in the business on the national and 
international markets. 

The balance sheet closed with a gross 
profit of Lit. 15,375m. which the Board of 
Directors proposed to allocate to 
amortisation. 

The Meeting, with no absenteeism, 
unanimously approved the Report and 
Balance Sheet. The following were un¬ 
animously nominated directors: Dr. 
Francesco Bcrtulcssi, Ing. Alessandro 
Brunetti, Dr. Eugenio Cells, Prof. Libero 
Lenti,' Ing. Imbriani Longo, Ing. Carlo 
Pesenti, Aw. Luigi Santa Maria, Avv. 
Adolfo Tino, Dr. Tullio Torchiani. 





COCOA 


fiu>— MfiiUs— of 

O fianst IM - late 4th quarter 
1969 should be baortyi. 

© Oeteher IM - he prepared for 
sharp decline. 


e 


Decenbsr IM - lower prices In 
first quarter 1970. 


0 March 1970 - be prepared for 
w good price recovery In third 
quarter. Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 


0 May 1970 —BUY. 

0 Aepst 1970 - Be prepared for 
w sharp price decline around mid- 


For over a quarter of a century, 
this is bow our basic research has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodify Corp. 

122 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 

Cable. CCOHOMAM T il - b a m . 212417-1241 


Bovri Group 
sales and profits 
increase despite 
rising costs 

T HE Seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting of Bovri! Limited 
will he held on 15 th June, 1971. The following are extracts 
from the review hy the Chairman , The Hon . Hugh de B. Lawson 
Johnston , 77), DL. 

F e Group profit after taxation is £738,361 compared with 
£646,365 last year. The Directors propose a final dividend 
payment to Ordinary Shareholders of 9.25 %, making 13.25 % 
for the year (same) and leaving a balance retained in the Group 
of £69,824. 

S ales of proprietary products overall rose by 4.50%. 

Bovril, Marmite and Ambrosia Creamed Rice all had 
excellent years, and again achieved substantial volume in keen 
market conditions. 

M uch progress was made with new products especially 
Bovril Hot Drink Granules. Our technology is well 
integrated and is growing increasingly adept at the development 
of new products. 

A t the moment it seems probable that our improved results 
in 1970 should be at least maintained in the current year. 

Bovril E Group 


Registered a* a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mall, Post Office Dept. Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow, 
London, and printed In England by Hazella Offset Ltd, Slough, cover and colour section lithographed by Taylowe Ltd, Maidenhead. Published 
' , “*r r 'fltin I 1 — 11 " Mk PWn? n TI!i II ourtA Muxrin ^ ’*** i~.i« hit gin_ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 

High 

1971 

Low 

Brttiah funds 


Price. 

May 

19 

1971 

Plica. 

May 

26 

1971 

Net red. 
yield. 

May 26 
I97l§ 

£p 

Gross red. 
yield. 

ar 

100*1. 

96 

Exchequer 6*4% 

1971 

100^14 

100*14 

3-280 

5-470 

94 7 « 

92*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

95 

95*u 

4-430 

5-775 / 

77’*i. 

70*4 

British Electric 3's% 

1976-79 

76*4 

76*4 

5-705 

7-355 / 

104 

92*4 

Treasury 8'a JL 

1980-82 

102*4 

102*4 

5 065 

8-635 f 

I0l*a 

90*4 

Treasury 8*a% 

1984-86 

99*. 

99*4 

5-375 

9-000 f 

82's 

76 

Funding 6*a% 

1985-87 

8l*a 

81 

5-765 

8-790 1 

54*a 

47*4 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

53*a 

52*4* 

6-445 

8-240 f 

72*4 

66*4 

Funding 6% 

1993 

7P. 

71 

6-040 

9-210 

100*4 

93% 

Treuury 9% 

1994 

95*4 

95*4 

5 785 

9-535 

47*4 

41*4 

British Gu 3% 

1990-95 

46*4 

45*4 

6-185 

8-250 / 

TF% 

72'a 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

75'a 

75 

5-945 

9-355 f 

43*4 

57*4 

Treuury 5*a% 

2008-12 

62*a 

62 

5-765 

9-185 1 

40*4 

36 

War Loan 3*a% 

after 1952 

37*4* 

37*4* 

5-655 

9-420 f 

28 

25*a 

Consols 2*s% 


27*4 

27*4 

5-575 

9-340 f 


Eurobonds 


Amerlbu 7*«% 
ASEA 8*S% 


Beecham 6*a% 

Calue Natlonale dea Tel. 8% 
Carlsber*0»4% 

Corning International 8'e% 

General Mills 8% 

J Lyons 8»«% 

Ontario Hydro 8'*% 

Oslo 8*4% 

Mortgage Bk of Finland 8*s% 


Plessey 8 

Quebec Hydro 0'*% 
Transocean Gulf 8% 



Use week’s 
prlcu 

This week's 
prlcu 

Yield 

to 

nwturlty 

% 

1978 

99*4.100*4 

99*4-100*4 

7-69 

1986 

95**-4*4 

95-6 

8 64 

1986 

94*4-5*4 

94*t-5*a 

8-73 

1986 

94V5*a 

94*4-5*4 

8-71 

1986 

98-9 

97*4-8*. 

8-83 

1986 

99*4-100*4 

99VI00*. 

8-38 

1986 

98-9 

97*4-8*4 

8-10 

1986 

95*4-6*4 

95*4-6*4 

8-36 

1986 

96*4-7*4 

96*4-7*4 

9-01 

1986 

98*4-9*4 

98*4-9*4 

8-28 

1986 

94'b-5'« 

94'4-5*4 

8-76 

1986 

91-2 

90*4-1*4 

9-47 

1986 

9l*a-2*s 

91-2*4 

9-40 

1986 

94*4-5*4 

94*4-5*. 

8-70 

1966 

95'*-6*s 

95*»-6*s 

8-36 


Prices, 1971 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

May 26. 

Change 

on 

Yield 

May 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

26 



Banks, other financial 



275*. 

239 

Algamenc Bank 

FI 256 

3 

6-6 

63 4 

54 7 

Amstardam-Rot 

FI 56-7 

-0-8 

6-0 

298 

247'. 

Aust A NZ Bank 

247'tp 

-47*s 

3-9 

69*. 

6I*» 

Bank of America 

$63 

- »• 

2-9 

350 

300 

B of Ireland 

IX 

-5 

4 2 

760 

700 

B of Montreal 

-Hi's 

4-1 

116*4 

86 

B Nac de Mexico 

P85'. 


7 1 

375 

303*4 

B of NS Wales 

33Sp* 

+3 

2 8 

440 

337*. 

B of Scotland 

415p 

-5 

4-7 

2460 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr 6 2390 

1-15 

5 6 

259 

229 

B de Paris Pays Bu 

Fr 247 

F1$ 

3-9 

71'. 

55’. 

Bankers Trust 

$55«. 

IS 

4 9 

492 

327'. 

Barclays 

490'*p 

I2«a 

3-2 

460 

275 

Barclays DCO 

455p 

3 

2-9 

13*14 

9*14 

Can Imp Com 

£11*4 

■+H 

2-4 

75 

48*. 

Charterhouse Group 68p 

-2 

5 5 

61*4 

49*. 

Chue Manhattan 

$51 

». 

3-9 

70 

59*. 

Chemical Bank NY 

$59*. 


4 9 

267-3 

217 

Commerzbank 

DM 233 8 +2 

3 6 

175 

156 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 171 

1-7 6 

2-4 

413 

363 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 408 

4 22 

4-2 

3445 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3400 

■f 145 

2-3 

355 

299'. 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 322*. 

+2*. 

2 8 

274'. 

229 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 2SS 

+*• 

3-5 

39'. 

33*u 

First Nat City 

$34'. 

-I*. 

3-7 

278 

210 

Fuji 

Y 270 

+9 

2 2 

310 

212'. 

Hambros 

305'sp 


2-3 

112 

72 

Hill, Samuel 

I04p 

- 4 

3-5 

4*« 

2 

IOS Mgnt 

$2 

*i 


13'. 

9*. 

Hongkong A Sh 

£13'. 

+*• 

2-6 

217 

146 

Kleinwori Benson 

202'.p 

-2'« 

2-9 

6450 

5680 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 6350 

-20 

2 6 

329 

259 

Kundenkredlt 

DM 320 


31 

1790 

1680 

Lambert L'lnd 

Fr B 1770 

-15 

4-5 

318 

258 

LBI 

3l6p 

i 31 

3 1 

498 

310 

Lloyds 

492p 

14 

2-9 

39*4 

33*4 

Manuf's Hanover T'st 534'. 

*. 

4 5 

81325 

1800 

Mediobanca 

L 70000 

1800 

1-5 

202 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

I72p* 

I52'.p 

-4 

3 4 

160 

102 

Mercury Secs 
Midland 

+4*. 

1-9 

442 

287'a 

ft 

+ 12 

3-6 

210 

173 

Mitsui 

... 

2 7 

166 

113 

Montagu Trust 

I55'ap 

F2's 

2 1 

73'a 

63*4 

Morgan J P 

$64*. 

- IS 

4 0 

337 

260 

Nu A Grlndlays 

333'ap 

-1*. 

4-5 

3-02 

2 62 

Nat Australula 

$A3-00 

0-02 

4-0 

126 

91*4 

Nat Com Grp 

Il4p 

• 1 

3 9 

474 

323*4 

Nat Wut 

470p 

%I30 

-1 17 

3 3 

145 

127*. 

Norsk Creditbk 

+2*. 

7-1 

I3'a 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£12*h 

+ *U 

2 9 

565 

4l2'i 

Schraders 

5S7'ap 

+ 12'. 

1-6 

287 

192'. 

Sluer Walker Sea 

273o 

Fr B28S5 

1-2 

31 

3115 

2855 

Soc Gen de Banque 

55 

4-6 

13175 

12775 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B12750 

—25 

5 3 

298 

200 

Standard A Chart 

Fr 320 

—5's 

40 

338*i 

305 

Suez 

+15 

3-6 

285 

209 

Sumitomo 

Y 280 


2 1 

3440 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3410 

+ 155 

2 3 

4200 

3800 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 387S 

+60 

2 6 

395 

320 

Union Discount 

390p 

+ 15 

4-8 

203 

134 

United Dorn Tit 

Insurance 

I7lp 

-II 

3 8 

62>4 

46*s 

Aetna Life A Cu 

$55*4 

+ 1 

29 

398 

335 

Allianz Verslch 

DM359 

-2 

2 5 

65490 

56600 

Ass Generali 

L 56600 

2600 

1-0 

414 

320 

Comm Union 

412'sp 

+ I8'i 

3 6 

389 

271*4 

Eagle Star 

389p 

+ 16 

3-0 

147 

115 

Gen Accident 

I4lp 

212’ip 

+ 1 

3-9 

226 

167 

Gdn Royal Exch 

+3'i 

3-8 

340 

237'a 

Legal A General 

33lp 

FI 63-2 

+ 13 

2-6 

80'. 

62-3 

Nu Nedrlandn 

-0.3 

3 2 

282 

, 226*4 

Purl 

260p 

... 

3-8 

234 

172'. 

Phoenix 

22l*sp 

+2'« 

3-8 

180 

143 

Prudential 

173'sp 

+8*. 

3-2 

362*. 

265 

Royal 

Y 206 

+ 17*. 

3 6 

<00 

301 

Sun Alliance 

+ 18 

4-1 

243 

140 

Tattho Mar A F 

+9 

2-7 

375 

281 

Toklo Marina 

Y 365 

+40 ' 

1-5 

4650 

4275 

Zurich Ina 

Fr S 4300 -f 25 

3-8 


Prlcu, 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Prlcu. 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, Change 

Yield 


stocks 

May 26, 

on 

May 



May 26, on 

May 

High Low 


I97l 

week 

26 

High Low 


1971 week 

26 


125 

92'a 

Breweries, etc 

Allied Brewerlu 

I20*4 P 

+2*4 

3 7 

53*4 

37'ia 

Anheuser-Busch 

$47*a 

+S 

... 

ISO's 

95 

Bass, Charrlngton 

I26'«p 

+•* 

3 5 

165 

130 

Bols NV 

FI 139 

2 

2-6 

122 

88*. 

Courage 

Il3p 

13 

3-3 

I69'i 

125*. 

Distillers 

155*4 

-5*4 

3-9 

56*. 

49 

Distill Seagrams 

$54*. 

-*8 

2-2 

465 

399 

Dortmund Union 

DM405 

+6 

2 5 

174 

130 

Guinness 

I65p 

-2 

3 9 

267's 

194-7 

Helneken 

FI 254 

3 9 

14 

77 

57 

IDV 

69p 

Y 203 

-6 

4-3 

233 

188 

Kirin Brewery 

13 

3-7 

19*4 

15*4 

Nat Distillers 

$17'. 


5-3 

411 

316*4 

Scottish A Newc 

406p 

+6 

2 9 

92 

69*. 

Sth African Br 

88*.p 

1 I9*4p 

-1 

3 6 

123 

90*. 

Watney, Mann 

+2*- 

4-1 

70's 

5l T a 

Whitbread ‘A* 

68*4 P 

■f !*• 

4-0 

362'a 

228*4 

Building, building meteriels 
Assoc Portland 362'ap 

+ 19'. 

31 

156 

101*. 

BPB Industries 

I47*«p 

5'. 

4-1 

48*. 

35*. 

Boise Cascade 

$36*. 

3*8 

0 6 

162 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

I57p 

| 

3 2 

253 3 

225'. 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr m 

16*8 

4-2 

2020 

1800* 

Cimenterles Brtq 

Fr B 1880 

40 

5-9 

155 

103 

Costaln 

I38'ap 

-14*. 

4-0 

I26'a 

90*4 

Eng China Clays 

1 I5*4p 

-4*4 

2 3 

25450 

18530 

Italccmcntl 

L 21000 

A 500 

2-4 

162 

IOS 

Lalng 'A' 

I48p« 

6 

2-4 

86 

53*4 

London Brick 

83’.p 

12 

4-6 

88 

37*a 

Marley 

88p 

+6'. 

1-7 

300 

175 

Pilklngton Bros 

284p 

-14 

3 6 

90*i 

53'a 

Red land 

83'ap 

- 

3-0 

160 

106 

Rugby Portland 

I56'«p 

+’. 

2-3 

I77'a 

114 

Steetley 

171 p 
I85 r 4p* 

1*8 

3 0 

211 

143*4 

Tarmac 

6*4 

4-7 

255 

158*4 

Taylor Woodrow 

248p 

| 1 

2 4 

155 

106 

Wlmpey 

I49'.p 

1*. 

15 

180 

126*4 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 

ATV 'A' I69p 5 

4-2 

45* a 

30*4 

CBS 

$43*. 

-*b 

3 2 

339 

235 

Granada 'A' 

308'ap 

28*a 

3 1 

178 

I38'a 

Grand Metropolitan I77*4p 

f6*4 

1-6 

47*. 

35*4, 

Holiday Inns 

$47*. 


0 5 

485 

395 

Lyons 'A' 


+ 1 

2-5 

151 

127*4 

Trust Houses-Forte 

1*3*4 

3-4 

91 

79 2 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 83-7 

fO 2 

4-8 

1060 

90S 

ANIC 

L 915 

HO 

5 5 

37*. 

32 

Amer Cyanamid 

$35*4 

1 

3-4 

161 

138-8 

BASF 

DM 139 

6 4 

7-9 

164 

129*. 

Bayer 

DM 135-2 

13-3 

6-0 

2930 

2310 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr 52660* 

H40 

0-8 

102*4 

72U 

Dow 

$98'a 

1 Pa 

2 6 

149 

129*4 

Dupont 

SI43H 


3-5 

283 

220 

Flsons 

272'ap 

+5*. 

3 9 

35'a 

28'a 

WR Grace 

$3l*a 

- 1*8 


198'. 

rS6'i 

Hoechat 

DM I60*t 

4-2-8 

... 

293 

230 

ia 

MU 

ISTep 


4 8 

148 

121 

Laporte 

-4*8 

4-8 

46*. 

37*a 

Monsanto 

$46*. 

-1*4 

... 

904 

754*a 

Montecatlnl-Edlson 

L760*a 

4-6 

7-2 

895 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 895 

+ 115 

1-2 

245 

219-2 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 230-9 

+ 10-9 

4 2 

2875 

2660 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2700 

1-25 

5-7 

162*9 

141-8 

St Gobaln 

Fr 148-1 

+6-3 

4-2 

344 

252 

Takada Chemical 

Y 315 

-4 

2-7 

50 

40 

Union Carbide 

$47*8 

P. 

4 1 

4990 

4280 

Coal Aatoel 

Arbed 

Fr B 4360 

- 40 

9-2 

24'a 

19*4 

Buhlehem 

$22*8 


5 3 

14 75 

12-15 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 14-20 

-0 05 

.. 

162-2 

148-1 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 162-2 

+4 1 

4 9 

543 

393*4 

Flnslder 

L 409 

+7 

11-0 

I4S 

130 

Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 

DM 142*8 

1 - 1*8 

7-1 

204 

165 

Kr 176 

-2 

6-8 


84 

65 

Hoesch 

DM 66*8 

+0-7 

7-5 

85-3 

70 7 

Hoogoven 

FI 72-0 

-0 3 

5-5 

172*8 

143*8 

Mannumann 

DM I57*> 

+12 

7-6 

61 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y 59 


8 5 

102*8 

83-1 

Rhelnsuhl 

DM 87*t 

+'. 

6 9 

96*8 

76-1 

Thyssen Huatte 

DM 79 ' 

+2 9 

8 9 

205 

I84'a 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 194 3 

i 7-3 

5 3 

35*4 

31*8 

US Steel 

$33*8 


7-1 

122-8 

114-8 

Uslnor 

Fr 117*. 

1-1*8 

6 8 

120 

77 

Wendel Sldelor 

Fr 79 

1-2 

10 1 



Electrical, electronics 



201-8 

163 7 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 165-4 

-0 9 

4-9 

244 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 225 

-6 

4-4 

167 

122 

BICC 

I60p 

-2 

4-4 

442 

416 

CGE 

Fr 442 

1-19 

3 5 

75 

56*. 

Chloride Electric 

67p 

1 1 

6-1 

83*4 

49*t 

Comsat 

$6> 

6*4 


261*4 

165 

Decca 

I93'.p 

20*i 

4-7 

189 

163 

EMI 

I67p 

4 

5-3 

155 

III 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr 136 

-6 

5-9 

280 

216 

LM Erlccson ’B' 

Kr 272 

-8 

2 0 

124 

93*i 

General Electric 

$119'. 

*4 

2 3 

131 

90 

GEC 

119'.p 

'4 

3 0 

35*8 

30*. 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$30*. 

— *8 

4-9 

143 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 117 

—4 

S-l 

114*8 

82*. 

Honeywell 

$105*8 

-2*. 


S3*. 

39*. 

Hoover 

$49 

-1*4 


363'a 

310 

IBM 

$337*4 

-4*4 

1-6 

175 

116 

Int Computers 

I39*.p 

17*. 

7 4 

102 

86'. 

Machines Bull 

Fr ltfl-7 

j6 6 


615 

346 

Matsushita 

Y 541 

+ 14 

1-8 

7l2't 

585 

Philips 

667'ip 

A 15*8 

3-0 

154 

100 

Plessey 

l«P 

+4 

3 6 

39*. 

26*4 

RCA 

$38*. 

H. 

2 6 

95*. 

64*. 

Redlffuslon 

95p 

- *8 

4-4 

I78*. 

130 

Reyrollc Parsons 

I36p 

-4 

9-7 

232*8 

183-8 

Siemens 

DM 195*. 

18 3 

4-i 

3800 

3071 

Sony 

Y 3250 

I 179 

0 5 

37*4 

25*4 

Sperry Rand 

$33*. 

l*> 

1-5 

123 

79*« 

Texu Instruments 

$111 

- 3*4 


146-4 

127-9 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 136 4 

+ 3 8 

3 3 

370 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

363*.p 

-1-6*. 

1-3 

81 

64 

Toshiba 

Y 69 

1 1 

7 2 

51*8 

40*. 

Western Union 

$43*4 

- 

3 2 

92 

65'. 

Westlnghouse 

$19*4 


2 0 


176 

136 

Acrow 'A* I75p 

+ 3 

2-5 

211 

163 

Atlu Copco 

Kr 197 

1 1 

2-6 

85 

51 

BSA 

72p 

9 

3 5 

288 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

272p 

-IS 

3-7 

172*. 

100 

John Brown 

I27p 

-6 

8 7 

1595 

1410 

Brawn Boverl ‘A’ 

Fr S 1390 

-25 

3-6 

77 

56*4 

Cohen 600 

75'tp 

1*. 

5 5 

55 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

S2'*p 

+ 1 

2-0 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 183 

+5 

4-4 

34*. 

17*. 

B Elliott 

34'«p 

+•4 

3 7 

98 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

86'tp 

-2 

8-0 

398 

271 

GKN 

373*.p 

- 1*8 

3-5 

183*8 

138 

Gutehoffhungs 

DM 154 

-1 

4-6 

35 

I2'b 

Harland A Wolff 

I6p 

■4 


48’b 

32*8 

Head Wrlghtaon 

47'ap 


5-8 

58 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

47*«p 

-5*4 


100 

80 

IHI 

Y 81 

+1 

7 4 

15*8 

9*4 

Inter Combstn 

I4'ip 

-*8 


113 

81 

inter Comp Air 

lOI'ap 

- *4 

3-4 

35*8 

19a. 

Laird Group 

33p 

-1 


206*8 

169 

MAN 

DM 174 

2 

51 

73 

56 

Mather A Plan 

68'ip 

2*8 

4-0 

344 

277 

Metal Box 

334> 

4-6*. 

3 2 

93 

80 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 83 


7 2 

136 

101*8 

Morgan Crucible 

I3l'ap 

+ 2*8 

3 9 

435 

340 

skfV 

Kr 401 

19 

3 0 

49 

31*4 

Serck 

49p 

4 3*» 

3 1 

174*8 

123 

Simon Englng 

I62'*p 

-9*8 

4-6 

58*8 

33*4 

Stone-Platt 

57p* 

+ 1 

4 7 

42*8 

15 

Swan Hunter 

I9%p 

-1*4 

(n) 

3800 

3025 

Sulzer 

Fr 5 3030 

+5 

4-6 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Yamalchl Securities 'Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. • Ex dividend. || Ex capitalisation, J Ex rights, f Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date 
(n) Interim since reduced or passed. § The net redemption yields allow far tax at 40p in L 





io8 


Price*. 

1971 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

May 26. 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

26 

425 

304 

Tube Investments 

3B7p* 

”—24 

4-9 

28 

18% 

US Industries 

S25>« 

... 

2 3 

83** 

52% 

Vickers 

66%p 

-4% 

3 7 

81 

55 

Weir Group 

72p* 

+2 

7-8 

286% 

206 

That W Ward 

286%p 

+1** 

51 

270 

226 

Food, pharmaceuticals 

Allied Suppliers 244p* 

-16 

3-6 

57 

42% 

Assoc British Foods 

S6p 

+% 

31 

47', 

36% 

Assoc Fisheries 

43’ip* 

-1 

7 3 

101% 

82% 

Avon Products 

8100 

+ 1 

II 

309 

225 

Beecham Group 

297%p 

-4*. 

1-8 

1772 

156 8 

Beghln 

Fr 174 3 

+3 2 

4 2 

232 

172% 

Bovril 

232p 

+6 

5 7 

69 

51% 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

68p 

+2*. 

3 7 

78', 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 74'«p* 

-1% 

5-4 

50'* 

43% 

Colgate-Palmolive 

844% 

+% 

3 2 

6 32 

5 60 

Col Sugar Ref 

8A 5 64 

-0-30 


77 

48*4 

Fitch Lovell 

72%p 

3 

3 6 

44*4 

37 

General Foods 

837% 

-1% 

3 4 

35*4 

31% 

General Mills 

831% 

-2% 

2-7 

377', 

284 

Glaxo 

361 %p* 

- % 

1-9 

44% 

34 

Heinz 

841% 

% 

2-4 

191000 

165000 

Hoffman La Roche 

Fr S 189000 | 2500 

0 5 

45*. 

40*4 

Kraftco 

841% 

1 


1984 

1710 

L’Oreal 

Fr 1980 

f 70 

0 8 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 2820 

65 


3520 

2840 

Ncstl* 

FrS 310511 | 15 

21 

39*4 

35% 

Pfizer 

837% 

1% 


62*. 

56% 

Procter Gamble 

859% 

*4 

2 4 

131 

88*. 

Ranks-Hovls 

I24p 

2 

60 

289 

191 

Reckltt & Col man 

285%p 

+9*. 

2 8 

4420 

4000 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4050 

-M0 

1-6 

47’, 

26% 

Spiders 

Sf 

H% 

5 4 

41% 

29*4 

Swift 

2% 


156 

119 

Tate A Lyle 

I40p 

I07%p 

13 

71 

109 

79*. 

Unlgate 

1 

3-6 

321 

215 

Unilever 

31 l%p 

| 2% 

29 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI III 

2 3 

4 9 

183 

121% 

United Biscuits 

I78p 

12 

3 7 

48'. 

30 

Motors, aerospace 



BLMC 

Sr 

822% 


2 2 

25% 

14% 

Boeing 



54% 

42% 

Caterpillar Tract 

849% 

-2 

2-4 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

829% 

J-% 

21 

1068 

90 8 

Citroen 

Fr 96 4 

-t-3 1 


369% 

311 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 361 

1-7 

2 4 

160 

2650 

124 

2191 

Dunlop 

Fiat 

I52p* 

L 2270* 

-3 

^79 

5-3 

5 3 

54*. 

47% 

Firestone Tire 

851% 

1% 


67 

54*. 

Ford 

860*. 

2% 

3 9 

31 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

828% 

1% 


89% 

77% 

General Motors 

883 

1% 

10 

34*4 

29*. 

Goodyear 

831% 

- 

2 7 

198 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I72p* 


7-6 

224 

130 

Honda 

Y 197 

-3 

4-6 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 206 

- 19 

4-1 

14*. 

9*. 

Lockheed 

810% 

-1% 


243 

156 

Lucas 

215'tp 

8C l6*. 

4*i 

4 2 

12% 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

! % 


38% 

21% 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelin *B' 

832% 

i % 


1398 

1268 

Fr 1389 

r39 

1-2 

223 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y 198 

+ 4 

40 

IPs 

19% 

N Am Rockwell 

827*4 

f»4 


265- 

240 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr 265 

+ 13 

3-0 

2660 

2191 

L 2198* 

2 


47% 

1% 

Rolls-Royce 

I8%p 



147 

92% 

Smiths Indust 

I40p 

--4 

40 

242 

225 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

%225 

1 

3 5 

437 

220 

Toyota Motor 

T 399 

1 II 

2-0 

44 

33% 

United Aircraft 

841 

1% 


212 

165 

Volkswagen 

DM 177 

— 19 

5-2 

187 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 184 

-2 

2 2 

48% 

30 

Westland 

46%p 


6-5 

73 

42 

Wllmot-Breeden 

70p- 

M 

4-2 

309 


Office equipment, photographic 


209 

Canon 

Y 257 

1 

2-9 

85% 

72% 

Eastman Kodak 

880*4 

*4 

1-7 

602 

354 

Fuji Photo 

Y500 

■I 1 

15 

1855 

1535 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner ‘A’ 

Fr B 1830 

-25 

3 3 

187 

115 

I78',p* 

Y 448 

-I 2% 

15 

515 

365 

Nippon Optical 

1 IB 

1-7 

2768 

2226 

Olivetti 

L 2262 

136 


234 

167% 

Ozalld 

227’.p 

*. 

2-6 

107% 

77% 

Polaroid 

8107 

1 1% 


871 

667% 

Rank 'A* 

833'ip 

1 25*. 

% 

i 1 

109*. 

85% 

Xerox 

8105*. 

0 8 

190 


Papar, publishing 




118 

Borregaard 

Kr 122 

f 1 

6 5 

191% 

133 

Bo water Paper 

153'ip* 

8% 

6 5 

85 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

82'tp* 

1 2% 

5-5 

37% 

30% 

Crown Zellerbach 

834% 

1% 

3 3 

153 

110 

DRG 

I43p 

6 

4 9 

28 

22% 

MacMillan Bloedel 

8C23% 

-f% 


24 

18% 

McGraw Hill 

822 

-1 

2 6 

155 

108% 

News of the World 

I53p 

I30*ep* 

+ 3 

6 1 

140 

97% 

Pearson Longman 

- 3*. 

3 8 

191 

121 

Reed Int 

IB2%p 

-5% 

6 9 

460 

332% 

WH Smith ’A’ 

4S0p 

-3 

2 8 

76 

60 

Thomson Org 

70* q> 

1% 

9-8 



Property 



2'* 4 

86% 

61 

Capital A Counties 

85p 

+ l’« 

709 

549 

Hammersons 'A' 

705*q»* 

+7% 

18 

170 

121 

Land Securities 

I57*.p 

"Vc. 

2 4 

83 

70 s . 

LMS 

79p 


2-5 

161 

118% 

MEPC 

I60%p 


30 

243 

180 

St Martins 

239p 

2 3 

385 

307% 

SG Immobfllare 

L 311 

+ 3 *, 

6-5 

ISO 

100% 

Star (Gt Britain) 

I44%p* 

+2 

3 4 

572 

416 

Stock Conversion 

SOOp 

+ 5 

0 8 

1)4% 

82% 

Tratygar House 

I27p 


2 5 


Prices. 

1971 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stocks 

May 26, 
I9/| 

on 

week 

May 

26 

37% 

22% 

Transportation 
American Airlines 

$33% 

+*• 

•'* 

202*, 

152 

Brit A Comm 

190'ap 


3-9 

72 

63% 

Canadian Pacific 

SC64 

-2% 


129 

88 

Cunard 

lOlp 

+3 

5-0 

410 

308 

Furness Withy 

ac 

-12 


21% 

16 

Greyhound 

-% 


1720 

1440 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y 1690 

+5 

2-4 

210 

157 

FI I8B-4 

+0 9 


90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 78-6 

-0-4 

2-6 

125 

97 

Ocean Steam Ship 

I00p* 

$17% 

-3 


20 

12 

Pan American 

-% 


206% 

146*, 

P A O Defd 

I53p 

Fr 5 692 

+2 


760 

585 

Swissair (Barer) 

MS 


34% 

13% 

TWA 

$30% 

I- 1 * 


45 

21*4 

UAL 

$36% 

% 




Stores 




435 

342 

Bljenkorf 

%428 

-2 

4 2 

185 

130 

Boots Pure Drug 

I76p 


2-5 

238 

158*4 

Brit Home 

220p* 

1 1 

3-2 

222*. 

155 

Burton Group 

2l8p* 

110 

2-4 

195 

158 

Debenhams 

I9lp 

-4 

5-3 

173 

151 8 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr 164*. 

1 12 7 


373 

290 

Galerlas Precdos 

w. 

+2 

3-7 

247 

191 

Grattan Ware 

7 

3-3 

32% 

25% 

Great Atlantic 

1% 

4-9 

350 

271 

GUS A' 

325p 

8 

3-3 

179 

118% 

House of Fraser 

I75p 

+ 1 

4-1 

2260 

1990 

Innovation 

Fr B2080 

+30 

4-3 

392 

316 

Karstadt 

DM370 

-4 

2-7 

278 

229*. 

Kaufhof 

DM272*. 

-2*. 

3-3 

476 

408 

La Redoute 

Fr 438 

+30 

2-1 

314% 

249 

La Rlnascanto 

L 253 

+3 

3-2 

38*. 

28% 

Marcor 

$35*4 

-1*. 

2-2 

400 

292 

Marks A Spencer 

395p 

1-3 

2-6 

370 

288 

Mltsukoshl 

Y 360 

14 

2-5 

2-92 

2-26 

Myer Emporium 

$A 2-60 

0-32 


115 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 109*. 

i 1 

1-8 

174 

143 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 164-2 

1-15-0 

2-4 

71 

S4% 

JC Penney 

$68*. 

1% 


177*. 

136 

Pr Internes 

Provld Clothing 

Fr 173*. 

4 

l-l 

250 

176*4 

232p 

1-2 

3-0 

200 

132*. 

Sears ‘A’ 

ST 

-4 

4-2 

91% 

75*. 

Sears Roebuck 

+2% 

1-5 

69 

51 

Tesco Stores 

6lp 


2-3 

137 

85*. 

United Drapery 

I35p* 

+2 

4-1 

55*4 

35% 

Woolworth 

$49*4 


2-4 



Textiles 




49*. 

42% 

Burlington 

$44*4 

+ 1*4 

3-3 

105 

70 

Carpets International 98*ap 

-3*. 

6-5 

68 

45 

Coats Patons 


-1 

5-4 

136 

no 

Courtaulds 

-5 

5-6 

102 

90 

Dollfus-Mleg 

+ 1-9 

3-5 

47*. 

32*4 

English Calico 

L&m 

+24 

5-7 

4135 

2075 

Snla Viscose 


38% 

28% 

Stevens. JP 

$34*4 


6-9 

84 

73 

Teijin 

Y78 


7-7 

128 

50% 

NO 

45% 

Toray Ind 
Woolcombers 

Y 117 

50p 

i‘4 

+'« 

7-3 

3-0 



Tobocco 




341 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

330* tp 

-7*. 

3-9 

124 

103% 

Gallaher 

I20p 

-2 

7-9 

89 

69% 

Imperial Tobacco 

83p 

... 

5-7 

69*. 

S3 

RJ Reynolds 

$64*. 


... 



Utilities 




53% 

45*4 

AT AT 

$45*. 

1% 

5-6 

710 

670 

Chubu 

Y727 

12 

6-9 

721 

680 

Chugoku 

Y 712 

+4 

7-0 

29 

25*. 

Cons Edison 

$25*. 

— % 

7-1 

2735 

2510 

EBES 

Fr B 2600 

+10 

5-8 

1995 

1840 

Intercom 

FrB 1985 

135 

6-0 

799 

700 

Kansal Electric 

Y 789 

-4 

6-3 

233% 

181 

RWE 

DM194 

+3 


733 

660 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 712 

+4 


95 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 94 

1 1 




Investment trusts 




220 

172 

Alliance Trust 

307p 

+ 1 

2-7 

137 

106 

Atlas Electric 

I30p* 

-3 


113 

82% 

BET Deferred 

nip 

+3 


83 

66 

British Assets 

76*ip* 

+4% 

1-9 

145 

109 

Cable A Trust 

I39p 



153 

118 

Foreign A Col 

I43p 

-2 


143 

108 

Globe Investment 

I39p* 

1-3 

2-7 

123 

94% 

Industrial A Gen 

Il8p 

2 


56% 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

53*sp 

FI 239-4 

-1% 


242-9 

200% 

Robeco 

1-2-9 

4-8 

192-4 

169 

RoUnco 

FI 189-8 

4-1-8 

l-l 

89*. 

68*. 

Wltan Investment 

8S%p 

+ 1 



liaaAbl^maaAse* Muk 

niMOfinMimg nm 

TfST 

1 

2-4 

423 

375 

Air Lkralde 

124 

1246 

1055 

BSN 

Fr 1183 

158 

1-5 

88 

68>« 

Bookers 

83p 


6 6 

165 

138 

British Match 

I64*4p 

+ 1% 

5-7 

59 

50% 

British Oxygen 

S& 

1% 

5-2 

108*. 

78% 

British Ropes 

14% 

4-1 

42 

31% 

Cope Allman 

4l*q» 

1 1% 

7-4 

198*. 

120 

Dainty 

151V 

20% 

<») 

176 

117 

Dels Rue 

I52*«p 

-12% 

7-0 

35*. 

20 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf A Western 

$34 

-1% 

l-l 

30% - 

19% 

$26% 

-1% 

... 

60% 

46*4 

Halliburton 

$59% 

+% 

18 

301 

242*4 

Hays Wharf 

276'ap 

1-2*. 

1-7 

925 

7J5 

Hudson's Bay 

850p 

-22 

2-6 

65% 

49*4 

IT AT 

$62*4 

-*» 

1-8 

342 

165 

265 

128 

Inchcape 

C hah 


+ 10 

2- 9 

3- 9 

25% 

9*. 

Llnv-Tcmco-Voughl $16*4 

-2% 


33% 

20% 

Litton Industries 

$29'* 

-2 


117 

95% 

Minnesota Mining 

$113% 

-1% 

1-6 
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Prices. 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

isr 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

on 

May 

High 

Low 


week 

26 

162 

147 

Mitsubishi Sho|l 

Y 150 


47 

210 

174 

Mitsui 

Y 177 

+» 

40 

198 

117% 

S Pearson A Son 

I96*sp 


2-8 

43*. 

33% 

TRW 

$36 

-1*. 

... 

29% 

23% 

Tcnneco 

$26*. 

-% 

... 

31 

23% 

Textron 

$30% 

... 

2 9 

113 

67*, 

Thomas Tilling 

I04*q»* 

— 1 

3 5 

179 

135 

Turner A Newall 

I62p 

+2 

6-6 



Oil 




626 

467*, 

Aquitaine 

Fr 620 

+33 

2-2 

574 

403 

BP 

564p* 

+6 

3 5 

416 

297*. 

Burmah Oil 

393p* 

-5 

4-3 

190*. 

153 8 

Cle Pet roles 

Fr 187 

+ 13 

3-6 

103-9 

87-8 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 95-2 

+ 1 

4-2 

33% 

28*. 

Gulf Oil 

$31% 

-*• 

4-8 

59% 

50*. 

Mobil Oil 

$54*. 

-2*4 

4-3 

4230 

3040 

Petrofina 

FrB 4170 

-60 

2-5 

33% 

IPs 

Phillips Petroleum 

$29*. 

-1% 


153*, 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 152*2 

+2-2 

4-8 

423 

327 

Shell Transport 

4IOp* 

+ 10 

3-4 

62% 

50% 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 

$56% 

-1*. 

4-8 

67% 

52% 

Standard Oil (lndiana)$59% 

-1 

3-8 

81% 

67% 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

$75% 

-2% 

4-9 

85% 

70% 

Standard Oil (Ohio) $83% 

+ 1% 

3 3 

39 

31*. 

Texaco 

$35% 

-1% 

4-4 



Gold mines—finance 



334 

296 

Anglo-American 

3l6p 

M 

3-0 

248 

204 

Charter Cons 

220p 

2 

3-5 

285 

213% 

Cons Gold Fields 

230p 

10 

31 

845 

756*4 

General Mining 

820 

-20 

5-7 

15% 

12% 

J’burg Cons 

£14*. 

-% 

3 2 

720 

612% 

OFSIT 

657%p* 

-17*. 

6-8 

675 

581% 

Rand Selection 

650p 


3-8 

223 

187 

Union Corp 

203* 

-6 

3-4 



Minos, metals 




25*4 

22 

Alcan 

$C 23% 

-% 


70 

56% 

Alcoa 

$67% 

-% 


3800 

2497 

Alusulsse 

Fr S 2497 

-63 

3-2 

37% 

32*4 

Amer Met Cllm 

$36*. 

i-% 

3-9 

23% 

19 

Anaconda 

$22*. 

*4 

8-5 

143% 

87 

CAST 

9<%p 

1% 

(") 

258 

212 

Dc Bars Defd 

230p* 

3 

3-7 

84 

53 

Delta Metal 


1% 

5-5 

155% 

119 

Falconbrldge 

> 1 


46% 

37*4 

Inter Nickel 

$37*4 

% 

.. 

315 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

265%p 

-6*. 

4-7 

56 

33% 

Kennecott 

$33% 

-1% 

7-4 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

lOOp* 

8A3-40 

-6 

6-0 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

-0-10 

<") 

450 

391% 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM 394*. 

-5*. 

2-4 

187 

170% 

Pachlnsy 

Fr 175 8 

t-5 3 

5 2 

92 

76 

Penarroya 

Fr 81-1 

+5-1 

4-4 

200 

128 

Pocglatersrust Plat 

I82*.p 

-7% 

4-9 

33 

26% 

Refolds Mauls 

$31% 

- 1% 

3-4 

270 

210 

255p 

i 1 

2-4 

265 

115 

Roan Cons 

260p 

+10 

24-7 

625 

500 

Selection Trust 


+5 

3-1 

1945 

1765 

Union Mlnicre 

-5 

5 0 

5-24 

4 17 

Western Mining 

$A4 50 

+0-10 

0-2 

205 

148*. 

Zamanglo 

207p* 

+7 




Plantations, ate 




306 

248 

Consolidated Tea 

292%p 

-4*. 

10 2 

195 

159% 

Guthrie 

I88p 

-1 

8-0 

34 

57*. 

26% 

37 

Highlands A Low 
Jokai 

iISp 

+ 1% 

9-2 

11-9 

230 

185 

Longbourne 

-15 

16 2 

26>« 

17*. 

Plantation Hldgs 

23*tp* 

-% 

8-5 


Moray Marks! Indicators 

Credit continued in short supply in the discount msrket The 
United States Treasury bill rets rose again, talcing it to its 
highest level since early January. Eurodollar rotes were firm 


Bank Rate 6% (from 7%. 1/4/71) 


Deposit rates Eurosterling deposits (in Paris) 


7 deys‘ notice: 

Clearing banks 

4 

2 days' notice 

3 months' 

8*4 

8 

Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months' find: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4*4 

6*4-6% 

6*4 

7 

N«w York 

Treasury Mils 4-48 

Carta, of deposit 5 38 

Sterling: Spot raze $2-4196 
Forward discount 

(3 months') % cents 

Interbank rate 

7 days' 

6% 

Treasury Mila 

3 months' 

5*. 

Forward cover 

Annual Int. cat 

(3 months') - 

1%.% 

B. imIi.II,. -*-■- 


vwviwr 

7 days' notice 

3 months' 

7 

7 

Investment currency s 

Investment $ 22% prem 

Covered arbitrage margins 
(3 months') 

In favour of 
Last week % 

This week % 

Tranawy Mila 


London %■ 

London % 

Eurodoilar/UK local 
t authority loans 

ling 

N. York 1*%. 
London **« 

N. York l%t 

N. York *m 


Unco v ered arbitrage margins (7 days’) 

Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans London '• N. York 

Euredellar/lntafbanli London '• N. York 






Assurance 


* Assets of £716 million 
*Over 100 years in business 
*400 offices in the U.K. 

Commercial Union 
Assurance Company Limited 

Head Office: St. Helens, 1 Undershaft, London EC3P 3DQ. Tel: 01-283 7500 

IN REPUBLIC OF IRELAND, HIBERNIAN INSURANCE CO. LTD., HAWKINS HOUSE, DUBLIN AND 36 BRANCHES. 


' • 







Mr. Arthur Negus is a man well 
worth having around. 

He’s a man who knows his 
Wedgwood from his Worcester, 
his Sneraton from his Chippendale. 
He makes sure that we all care 
enough about beautiful things to 
take good care of them. And in a 
very special way, he’s one of our 
greatest admirers. 

We’re English China Clays. 

We produce and refine the china 
clays from the vast deposits 


beneath the West Country. In 
more gracious times long gone, 
those clays found their way into 
classic pieces of porcelain and 
pottery. 

Today, our clays end up in 
everything from living room 
wallpapers to lunar modules. 

Take paper. Our clay fills 
spaces between the fibres, puts 
the shine on the surface. It lets 
paper carry ink cleanly, it puts 
the gloss into the glossies. 


Glossies, like collectors’ 
catalogues and most quality 
publications where perfect 
reproduction is, to say the least, 
important. 

It’s only fair we put a little 
gloss into Arthur’s life. He puts 
a lot of pleasure into ours. 


English China Clays 

HMd Ofllc#: John Km? Hou«e-St AuM'CormMl 


Mr Negus likes a little gloss in his life. 
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Steel on strike 

Not the straightforward wage 
dispute that it looks, but a 
small union anxious to prove 
it can make just as much 
trouble as a big one, page 65. 


Tirez les premiers ! 

British and French meet 
again in Luxemburg o>n 
Monday to exchange courtesies 
and do battle on the precise 
terms for Britain's entry into 
Europe. Mr Heath needs to 
know those terms, and to get 
more hopeful news from his 
own party, before he can 
settle his political timetable 
and tactics, page 15. His 
negotiator, Mr Rippon, is 
going to play it rough, page 17. 
Fortunately most of the 
Commonwealth sugar pro¬ 
ducers seem increasingly happy 
about what’s to be done for 
them, page 69. And even the 
Co operative party revolted 
against its anti-market clique, 
page 20. 


On a piece of string 

Russia’s treaty with Egypt, 
signed by Podgomy and Sadat, 
isn’t much of a treaty, but it’s 
the end of Egypt’s claim to be 
non-aligned, page 27. Who 
would gain what if the Suez 
canal did get opened ?, page 
28. 
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Britain 


The World 


Insurance 


Books 


20 No divi for the Eastbourne anti-marketeers ; ! 
By-elections ; Community Relations Com¬ 
mission ; Probation officers ; Road safety ; 
Housing associations; Wales; Television 


27 International Report : A thin rope, but 
still a rope ; Suez canal; Lebanon ; 
Turkey; Italy; Berlin; Czechoslovakia; 
Malta ; Bengal; Vietnam ; Cambodia ; 
Mexico 

41 Urban Guerrillas : The heirs nf the 
Commune 

46 Britain & Europe : Who really controls 
Brussels 

49 American Survey : Bon voyage to Britain ; 
Tristar chambers ; Wages of inflation ; 
Prisoners’ lot ; Stagnate with Stenvig?; 
Wiresplittint; ; CIA-free Radio?; Detroit*s 
headache 


after 54 A special survey 


p )'j The Russian side of the hill ; Victorians ; 
Austria ; Aland el ; Churchill toyshop ; 
Book Bang ; Theology ; WRAP ; Monetary 
theory ; Justinian ; Taipmg rebellion 


Business Brief 


Business 



fi2 The American worry: recovery spells 
inflation 


6;, The furnaces go out 

66 Australia grows up 

67 Who'll buy a ticket ? 

69 Britain : As sweet a formula as you'd find ; 
Economy ; Shipyards ; Post office ; Xews- 
papers ; Computers ; Safety at sea ; Health 
foods ; Decimalisation ; Finance Bill 
80 International : What’s on the smorgas¬ 
bord?; Japanese ships ; France ; Inflation ; 
Mars ; Italy ; M. Hulot in the tttfos 
88 Investment: Is this the time to get out or 
get in?; Wall Street; AT&T; BLMC ; 
Profits ; De La Rue ; Mining houses 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


© The Economist Newspaper Ltd, London, 1911 


Going by air? 

People aren’t flying in the 
numbers they were expected 
to, which means airlines are 
not buying the jets they were 
expected to, and everyone’s 
miserable. Economists are 
convinced fares must—and 
can—be. cut, page 67. 


Heirs of the Commune 

The Paris Commune, which 
died bloodily too years ago 
last weekend, has bred 
children around the world it 
might not recognise—some I 

children some iiist I **••••• •nior • subscription for one year (52 issues). By Surfoco Mail 

dangerous cmicircn, some just £10 ($24 00) D Airspeeded to Europe Cl2 ($28.80) □ Airspeeded to 

children, pages 41 to 44 . j the rest of the world £16 ($38.40) □ 


International subscription service 

Subscription Department. 54 St James's Street, 
London, SW1A 1HG. Tel 01-930 5155. 


Who pays ? 

The changes needed in the 
British insurance industry after 
the run of .failures. A special 
survey, after page 54. 


the rest of the world £16 ($38.40) □ 
I enclose payment of 
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The Tupamaros 

Sir —“The Tupamaros may do it” (May 
15th), included statements which are very 
surprising to some of us who are living 
and working in Uruguay, and have to 
face the threat of terrorism every day. 

To say that the Tupamaros “ are run¬ 
ning what is virtually a parallel govern¬ 
ment ” is nonsense; but if it helps to 
shake the 'traditional parties of 14 Blancos ” 
and 44 Colorados ” (read “ Republicans ” 
and 44 Democrats ”) out of their lethargy, 
it will do some good. Nor is it correct to 
give the impression that the government’s 
counter measures are really repressive and 
that torture by the police is a grim reality. 

To a British subject who has lived and 
worked in eastern South America for 
more than 35 years, the incredible thing 
in Uruguay, compared with what happens 
in Argentina and Brazil, is the mildness of 
the so-called counter productive repression 
and the lack of torture on the part of the 
humane and permissive philosophy of the 
police. This reflects the very liberal 
Uruguayan people prevalent during most 
of the 20th century, and largely a result 
of the liberal, anti-clerical socialism of Jos6 
Batlle, who brought the welfare state to 
this country. 

Nor is it correct to say that the Tupa¬ 
maros receive substantial help from the 
trade unions. There is no doubt that they 
have infiltrated in all levels of society, 
including trade unions, but as my job 
brings me into regular contact with large 
numbers of workers I can truthfully say 
that on the whole the latter do not favour 
Tupamaro terrorist action. In some areas, 
such as Maldonado and Punta del Este, 
if the construction workers could lay their 
hands on the elusive Tupamaros they 
would tear them limb from limb. The same 
holds good for quite a mass of rank and 
file workers, as opposed to union leaders, 
in Montevideo. 

There is no doubt that the danger des¬ 
cribed in your article is very real and that 
the Tupamaros are extremely well organ¬ 
ised, but a large part of their success is 
due to the laisser-faire attitude of nearly 
everyone in not taking simple precautions 
against their attacks and in the easy going 
ways of .the rather simple minded and 
friendly police force. 

As regards the November, 1971, elec¬ 
tions, the tragedy is.,that /the two tradi¬ 
tional parties ,wiU mt get together to 
present a united front. At least two-thirds 
of the okL ug& people in Uruguay are sick 
of oiism in all its forms— 

mild, mflH aw extreme—the result of' 
steady communist infiltration in schools 
and universities over the {fast 20 years. 
They arc alto tick of the ineptitude and 


corruption of the traditional parties. An 
honest and intelligent candidate of stature, 
supported by the two democratic parties, 
could sweep the polls in November. The 
danger is a three-way split in the voting 
with the Frente Amplio, dominated by 
communists, financed by Russia and tem¬ 
porarily backed by Tupamaros, gaining 
power with 34 per cent of the total vote. 

As a mere foreigner, I can only wait 
and sec, but I still have faith that the 
good sense of the Uruguayan people will 
prevail and keep this country democratic. 
—Yours faithfully, Eduardo Erica 

Montevideo 


British Steel 

Sir —'May I provide two footnotes to your 
article on the steel industry (May 29th). 
Both are quotations from the Iron and 
Steel Act 1967, which set up the British 
Steel Corporation and laid down the 
principles on which it should work. 

The first is section 3(1 )(b) which reads: 
44 It shall be incumbent on the corporation 
to secure that neither the corporation nor 
a publicly owned company shall show 
undue preference to, or exercise unfair 
discrimination against, any such persons 
or any class thereof in the supply and 
price of such products, but without pre¬ 
judice to such variations in the terms and 
conditions on which such products are 
supplied as may arise from ordinary 
commercial considerations or from the 
public interest.” 

Your article shows how lightly the cor¬ 
poration regards its statutory duties. 

The second is section 3(4) which reads: 
44 Nothing in subsection (1) above shall 
be construed as imposing upon the cor¬ 
poration, either directly or indirectly, any 
form of duty or liability enforceable by 
proceedings before any court.” 

Your article shows clearly how neces¬ 
sary it is to remove this clause from the 
act, as its presence there puts the corpora¬ 
tion above the law. Reference of the cor¬ 
poration to the Monopolies Commission,is 
the very least that is necessary to ensure 
that the consumer gets a fair deal from 
this arrogant monopoly.—Yours faithfully, 
Langport, Somerset A. I. Shenkman 

Sir —The poor old BSC, it iscems, cannot 
win. Its customers can delay paying their 
bill for two years or more, and when- the 
corporation then takes them to court or 
threatens to cut off supplies, it is promptly 
accused of aggressive commercial behaviour. 
If its private sector competitors indulge in 
44 hidden ” forms of price-cutting and the 
BSC then responds with an open, publicly 
announced cut, it is accused of monopo¬ 
listic wickedness. What ought it to do if it 
finds itself losing a lot of business—allow 
the whole of its trade to be seduced away 
from it ? You characteristically add 
another charge to the monopolistic indict¬ 
ment (May 29th), by accusing the corpor¬ 
ation of being unethical in its efforts to 
keep out Japanese imports. Other busi¬ 
nesses (including the splendidly unmono- 


polistic oil companies) may run. 44 clubs ” 
which offer a quid prq quo to their sup¬ 
porters, but not the corporation. Because 
it is so powerful, it must give away quids 
but never insist on a quo; not even relief 
from Japanese imports, which are a threat 
not only to the BSC’s pathetic financial 
position but also to Britain’s hard-won 
surplus. Why, in The Economist, is it 
always sauce for the goose but not for the 
gander ? Why not a piece on how easy (ie, 
how virtually impossible, because of 
Japanese government restrictions) it is to 
export steel to Japan ? And in the piece 
you actually used about the mono¬ 
polistic Melchett, why not mention that the 
BSC has been prevented by the Govern¬ 
ment from acquiring interests in steel 
stockholding, the way other major steel 
producers do in other countries ? If the 
BSC were allowed a little more of the 
more sensible kinds of commercial free¬ 
dom, it might not have such a desperate 
need to protect itself wiith the 44 clubs ” 
and other devices that its more fortunate 
international competitors still manage to 
take for granted.—Yours faithfully, 
Shalford, Surrey Brian A. Cowan 


Keynes 

Sir —May I respectfully suggest that Mr 
William Wallace (Letters, May 29th) has 
misunderstood my first letter ? The memory 
of J. M. Keynes needs no defence (though 
it is always pleasant to read such tributes 
as Mr Wallace’s) : had I attacked it in 
general terms I would only have made 
myself ridiculous. What I did and do 
criticise was one work, 44 The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace,” which it 
seemed to me that your reviewer accepted 
too much at its face value, and which, I 
still maintain, was as mischievous as it 
was famous, as unwise as it was clever, and 
demonstrably wrong on many important 
points. Since Mr Wallace did not offer 
a defence of this book, he will perhaps 
forgive me for saying that his letter has 
not changed my opinion of it.—Yours 
faithfully, Hugh Brogan 

Cambridge 

Sir —I am glad that Mr William Wallace 
(Letters, May 29th) reminds us that to 
the young and the amateur Keynes was 
always kindly. My first recollection of 
him was in the winter of 1919-1920. 44 The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace ” had 
just burst upon the world with an impact 
no other book has, in my opinion, 
achieved in the subsequent half century. 
He had business in Manchester and 
lunched with my parents. With great 
diffidence I showed him an article I had, 
at the age of 15, written for my school 
magazine on the Treaty of Versailles. He 
looked at it seriously and then said 44 Well 
you know, Neville, your policy is the same 
as mine,” and made me his slave for life. 

I saw the same aspect of his character 
on jnany occasions when I was honorary 
secretary of what was known as Keynes 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA AND OVER 


SENIOR ECONOMIC 
CONSULTANT 

to head new London Office of US consult¬ 
ing firm providing a full range of economic 
and consulting services: 

- Energy and mineral economics 

- Pricing policy and costing methods 

- Tax matters 

- Regional economics, including urban 
transportation 

- Economic statistics, including collection, 
analysis and presentation of statistical 
data. 

Strength in microeconomic analysis 
required. Salary open. Apply in writing, with 
full curriculum vitae and salary require¬ 
ments, to: 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES, INC., 

CONSULTING ECONOMISTS, 

80 BROAD STREET, 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10004 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 

Management Consultancy 

We are the United Kingdom Company 
of an International Group which has had a 
substantial growth pattern in the 
past five years. 

We wish to appoint a Managing Director 
to continue this expansion in the UK and 
control this operation. The ideal candidate 
would be mid-forties, graduate plus 
professional qualifications ; experience of 
a successful management consultancy 
operation at Manager or Partner level ; 
wide contact at executive level with 
Companies, Institutions and Government 
bodies in the UK. 

Compensation in any form will not be 
a limiting factor. 

If you think you could fill this challenging 
position, write to us in complete confidence 
giving a precis of your career to date. 

Apply Box 2440 The Economist 


DIRECTOR 


Salary negotiable around £8,000 pa. 
SCOTLAND WEST MDUSTRUU. PROMOTION GROUP 


The Scotland West Industrial Promotion Group 
has been set up jointly by focal authorities, new 
towns, industry, commerce and trade unions in 
West Central Scotland. Its function is to 
increase the prosperity of the region, by the 
attraction and development of industry. 

The potential of the Scotland West area is 
enormous. It has a wide range of superb 
industrial sites backed by a virtually unlimited 
diversity of manpower skills, all reinforced by 
the basic attractions for economic growth— 
transportation, education, and recreation amidst 
some of Europe's finest scenery. 

The Group will employ a professional team to 
be responsible for the organisation and operation 
of the promotional effort within the UK and 
abroad. To lead this team a Director is required. 


Hie importance of the position is such that the 
executive appointed will necessarily have excep¬ 
tional qualities of character and ability. 
Candidates of director calibre should have 
extensive managerial experience in the fields 
of industrial marketing, promotion and publicity, 
as well as an appreciation of the political and 
economic forces determining the location of 
industry. 

All applications will be treated in the strictest 
confidence and should reach the address below 
by June 30, 1971. 

Sir Donald Liddle, 

Scotland West Industrial Promotion Group, 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 

10 George Square, GLASGOW, C2. 
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Club at Cambridge in 1924 and 1925. It 
would now be called a seminar. We met 
in 'his rooms in Walnut Tree Court in 
King’s with its Duncan Grant figures and 
Bloomsbury decor. Someone read a paper— 
on occasion Keynes himself—and then lots 
were drawn as to the order in which 
members, who were mostly undergradu¬ 
ates in their second and third year, had to 
get up, go over to the fireplace, face the 
room and make some contribution to the 
discussion. If one had nothing to say, 
one must still get up, go to the fireplace 
and say so; one was not allowed to pass 
from the security of one's seat. The shy 
and the fumbling, as many of us then 
were, were made «to feel that we had 
said something of importance in which 
Keynes was really interested and were 
drawn out and given confidence by his 
extraordinary sparkle and warmth. But 
woe betide the pretentious. I was a mem¬ 
ber for two years and in my time there 
was a future chairman of a national 
corporation, a senior official of the Bank 
of England and others of whose subsequent 
distinction I have lost track. Keynes Club 
ran for at least ten undergraduate genera¬ 
tions and I sometimes wonder if his extra¬ 
ordinary influence in the war and immed¬ 
iate postwar years was not, in some 
measure, due to the fact that throughout 
Whitehall, the City and industry :thcrc 
were men who in their most impression¬ 
able years had 'had the good fortune to 
enjoy his very great kindness, warmth and 
perception towards the young.—Yours 
faithfully, Neville Brown 

London, N 6 


Ulster 

Sir — I read your articles on Northern 
Ireland (May 29th) with considerable 
interest and an increasing sense of frustra¬ 
tion. T hesitated about writing this letter 
because 1 felt there is already too much 
bitterness and it is too easy to stir up hate. 

But in all fairness to the minority a few 
points must be emphasised. 

The real “ no-go ” enclaves are to be 
found in such strongly Unionist areas as 
exist in the streets between the lower end 
of the Crumlin Road and the Old Park 
Road. Here a publican can be robbed' in 
daylight without this event getting in to 
the papers, much less being attended to 
by the RUC. This is only to be expected 
when the security forces and news media 
hold the minority responsible for every 
breach of the peace. A second point which 
should be emphasised concerns employ¬ 
ment. It is true to say that Harland and 
Wolff, Short Brothers. and Harland, 
Mackie’s Foundry, Gallaher’s tobacco fac¬ 
tory and othefWffl^rVtacerns operate a 
policy of “ nQ..C^thplic^^ed apply.” This 
obtains pte factory is situated in 

a minorihr jXrjQn wnnliftjjlplilrrilliit such 
an attitix&'wlps to divide t^tJpmmunhy 
at least 'as much as scp«j^te l 1||to«>ls. 

To a growing percenftage of the minority, 
the role of the ttAffeem t 
the photograph on page 



guards the sign reading “ no Pope here.” 
—Yours faithfully, J. B. Walsh 

Omagh, Co. Tyrone 


Women's Lib 

Sir —Your Moscow correspondent, writing 
about Soviet women (May 22nd), seems 
to have missed the point of what women’s 
liberation is about. To achieve “ the right 
to work ” is indeed a very dubious privi¬ 
lege if it means continuing to do all the 
work at home and starting to work out¬ 
side it. JVomcn have always worked, 
always at lower wages than men. The 
exceptions which blind many of us to 
this fact are a few upper class and upper 
middle class women income cultures, 
notably our own in the last century. 

What is needed for women’s real libera¬ 
tion is not more work, but less—that is 
to say, not more work than a man. The 
way to achieve this is to make household 
work easier. Hard manual labour will be 
left to women, now as ever. Pushing but¬ 
tons will be done by men and infants, 
enthusiastically. It is thus not an abund¬ 
ance of hairdressers, but of modem 
kitchens and washing machines, that will 
help Russian women to become free to 
pursue their third career, the political 
one. They arc still too much tied to their 
first career (caring for the bodily needs of 
other members of their family) and their 
second one (earning their own living). 

When shall we hear the last of that 
idiotic gibe about having to give up small 
courtesy gestures like having doors opened, 
in return for real equality ? Who would 
not rather have equality than spurious 
politeness ? Anyway, no one ever was 
polite to a mujik’s wife or daughter, so 
they miss nothing. They have gained a 
great deal, and I hope they will gain a 
great deal more, not at the expense of 
men, but in a true balance with them.-- 
Yours faithfully, Kerstin Aner 

Parliament of Sweden, Stockholm 


Revolution for the City 

Sir —In your article on the implications of 
The Bank of England’s green paper on com¬ 
petition and credit control (iMay 22nd) you 
suggest that the authorities have, by extend¬ 
ing the application of special deposits to non¬ 
clearing banks and introducing the element 
of variability, “ cunningly given them¬ 
selves an ^ instrument for applying reserve 
requirements to Eurocurrency borrowings.” 
Although the green paper is going to 
require clarification in a number of areas, 
it does state categorically that its pro¬ 
posals only seek to control “ that part of 
[the banks'] business which involves the 
taking of sterling deposits and their 
employment in sterling assets.” The Bank 
of England will certainly seek 'to control 
the. inflow of hot money and there is 
specific reference to reserve requirements 
for sterling resources acquired by switch¬ 
ing from foreign currencies; there is no 
suggestion of any attempt it this stage 


to extend control beyond this point.— 
Yours faithfully, P. L. Maodovoall 
Rothschild Intercontinental Bank Limited 
London , ECs 

Libya and Israel 

Sir— -The Embassy of the Libyan Arab 
Republic categorically rejects the claim 
that our deputy prime minister, Major 
Abdel Salam Jalloud, "stressed that his 
regime had no time for the economic 
boycott of firms trading with Israel,” as 
you stated (May 1st). There are some 
other points in your article with which 
we disagree. But more than anything else 
we are concerned about the misrepresenta¬ 
tion of Libya’s position towards the boycott 
of firms trading with Israel, as this boycott 
is a cornerstone of Libyan foreign policy, 
emanating from the will of the people, 
which neither the present nor the former 
regime in Libya could reverse or bargain 
about.—Yours faithfully, S. M. Feitoury 
London, SWy First Secretary 

Common market 

Sir —You mention sentiment (May 8th), 
as did President Pompidou when consider¬ 
ing the effects on New Zealand of Britain’s 
entry into the EEC. 

My mind turns back to the reported 
meeting between General Erwin Rommel 
and the New Zealand brigade commander, 
Kippenberger, who had been captured in 
the Western Desert. Rommel asked why 
Kippenberger should be fighting in the 
desert, indeed why he should be fighting 
at all ? The war was England’s quarrel 
with Germany, New Zealand was on the 
other side of the world, thousands of miles 
away. Kippenberger replied “ When you 
scratch England you scratch me.” 

Since when has sentiment ceased to 
count ?—Yours faithfully, 

Newhaven, Sussex P. G. H. Harwood 


EUROPEAN 

TRENDS 

Will Britain 
join? 

A report in depth in the current issue 
of European Trends looks at the parlia¬ 
mentary arithmetic of UK entry to the 
EEC and argues that only major French 
concessions on New Zealand can 
guarantee a favourable vote in the 
Commons. 

Annuall subscription £20 (US$48). Airmail 

postage extra. Single copies £6 (US$15) each. 
Details from the Subaoription Dept. 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT Tel. 01-493 0711 Ext. 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
, Tel. 212 687-6850 

137 Avenue Louise 1060 Brussels T«i. 38-29-30 




The day we rustled up the Sunday joints. 


In the 1880 's one of our customers 
began to export meat from Australia to 
London. A valiant effort in the days when 
refrigeration left a lot to be desired. 

This year his firm has contributed 
handsomely to the many million pounds 
worth of prime Australian meat sent to 
our shops. 

The meat came straight from his own 
cold store in ACTs bright light 
Refrigerated Containers. Right into 
Smithfield from Sydney without a bump. 


a bruise or a bacterium. It reached your 
kitchen in record time as fresh and juicy 
as the day it left Down-Under. 

We gave this to our customer 

1 . An absolute end to damaged-meat losses. 

2 . Two handlings only - one into the 
container, one out. 

3 . The highest standard of hygiene. 

4 . A happy importer and a fair few happy 
Sunday lunchtimers. 

5 . The chance to improve his exports 


considerably because of swifter, safer 
transport. 

Next time you carve a great Sunday 
joint, thank our Australian meat producers. 
(They have already thanked us.) 

Give us a ring. And name your day. 

Associated Container 
Transportation Ltd. 

136 , Fenchurch Street, London 
E.C .3 Tel: 01-4812567 
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Telex: 62666. N.E. REGION Wakefield Rood,Stourton. Leeds 10. Tel: 0632 72211. Telex: 657336. SCOTTISH REGION Gartsherrle Road, Gartshervie, Coatbridge. Lanarkshire. 
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“Cash in orbit 
has been holding 
down the profits 
of exporters 
long enough!” 



■ Money is pirating in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Fine. 

Except that by the time all the prob¬ 
lems of different currencies and different 
forms and procedures are sorted out — 
not to mention postal and bank clearance 
delays — it could be weeks before you get 
the use of your money. 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world. 

But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 


today’s high interest rates. 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment? 

Thlk to American Express Interna¬ 
tional Banking Corporation. 

We have an International Money 
TVansfer System that can slash float time 
from weeks to justa day or two. Possibly 
even to same-day payment 

Here’s how it works. We will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest American Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office. (And there’s bound to be 
one nearby. We have 48 branches and 
offices of subsidiaries in 17 countries.) 

Our worldwide communications 
network takes it from there. Within a day 
or two, the remittance can be cleared 
and credited to your account in your city. 
For you to use. 

We’ll tailor an International Money 
TVansfer System to fit the specific require¬ 
ments of your company. Just one phone 
call can start it working for you. 

Which bringsustoourphilosophyof 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


iMrteu Express Intenuttoaal Banking Gsrpsnttos 

Anwncan Expreu International Bankroll Corporadon has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling aO types of banking transactions all over the world. We re in these major 
financial centers: Amsterdam. Athens (2). Basle. Bombay. Bremen. Brussels. Calcutta. Cannes. Chittagong. Dacca. Djakarta. Dus s eldo r f. Florence. Frankfurt. Geneva. 
The Hague. Hamburg. Heidelberg. Hong Kong. Karachi. Kowloon (2). Lahore. Lausanne. London. Lucerne. Lugoftio. Milan. Monte Carlo. Munich. Naples. New Delhi. 
Nire. Okinawa (2). Paris (2). Piraeus. Rome. Rotterdam. Salonica. Tagsei. Tpkyo. Venice (2). Vienna. Zurich. International Headquarters: 65 Broadway. New York. New York. 


IS THK ALL YOU KNOW ABOUT WELLS FARGO BANK? 


After 119 years Wells Fargo Bank has a lot more 
to offer the world than a stagecoach. 

We have $6 billion in assets. 275 offices through¬ 
out California. And overseas offices and affiliates 
strategically located around the world. 

We handle a full range of international banking 
services including short and medium term Eurocur¬ 
rency and Eurodollar financing. 

We can also help find new markets or supply 


sources for you. Expedite your collections. And assist 
with underwriting requirements. 

Plus we do all this working closely with local cor¬ 
porate and banking people everywhere in the world. 

Now that you know something about our inter¬ 
national operation, we’d like to get better acquainted 
with your international requirements. 

FARGO BANK 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ai>miniqtrati\/F HEADQUARTERS 464 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO,CA 94120.SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS, 415 W.5TH ST., 
LO^ANGELES.'cA^OMM. WELLS FARGO BANK INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION. 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005. MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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In the Caribbean, we cut red tape 
faster, because the peopicjbsfc 
are old friends. 

You make a lot of friends In sixty 
yoars In tho Islands. You grow up with 
3 generations of people, so you get 
to know thorn well. 

At tho Royal, we've grown to olghty 
strategically located branches 
throughout tho islands staffed with 
people who can give you any business 
help you need to handle any 
international banking service. That’s 
why wo are known as 'The Bank of 
tho Caribbean*'. 

Why don’t you give us a call. * . and 
see how helpful wo can bol 

ASSETS EXCEED 
ELEVEN BILLION OOliANS 

TH E ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

London: 6 Lothbury, EC2. 01-606 6633 

2 Cockspur St.. SW1. 01-920 7921 . 

Paris: 3 rue Scribe. 7420240 
Regional Representatives in Brussels and Frankfurt. 

Head Office: Place Ville Marie. Montreal. Over 1300 offices in 
the world. 



“The 

Royal. 

Canadals 

International 

Bank. 



YouVe got die site. 

You've got an outline idea of what you want to 
build there. 

But you haven’t placed any contracts yet. 

With building costs currently inflating at i% 
per month, compound, the next step is vital. 

A £1,000,000 building that takes a year to 
complete will cost £1,'126,857 by the time you’re in. 

Cut the contract time in half, and "you save 
£63,000 on inflation alone, as well as seeing some 
return on your investment that much sooner. 

Figures like these are forcing many developers 
into package deals. 

TOtes have a better way. 

The Wates Consultant Contractor service, by 
integrating design and construction, can save weeks 
and months at the planning stages. 

And, through efficient pre-planning and for¬ 
ward ordering, it also cuts building timf very 
drastically. As well as giving you a better building, 
with higher value. 

For a premium, we’ll doa pressurised job with 
very tightly organised parallel working and maxi¬ 
mum push in all departments. This can cut the 
contract time still further-and leave you with a 
handsome net gain. 

All this has nothing to dowtth package dealing. 
Your architect is in control throughout, your 


Quantity Surveyor can check all our figures at all 
stages, and use our computer too if he wishes. 

It is simply a more sensible way of working, 
with very real benefits for all concerned. 

We think you’d be ill-advised to start planning 
before you’ve found out more about it. A feasibility 
study will take three weeks. 

And it could show you how to cut your contract 
time in half. 

Andrew Wales will gladly tell you more. His 
number is 01-764 5000, his address is 1260 London 
Rd, Norbury, S. W. 16., and his only desire is to save 
you money and time without forcing you into the 
straightjacket of die package deal. 

The sooner you contact him the better. 



\^kes.TheOmsukart(>)ntractor. 
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First Quarter Earnings 

Earnings for tha first quarter of 1971 were $3,922,000 or 790 The realized price of copper averaged 310 (40%) per pound 

per share, compared with $9,306,000 or $1.88 per share lowerthan during the comparable period of 1970 when copper 

(restated from $8,674,000 or $1.73 per share) for the cor- prices were at an unusually high level, 

responding period of 1970. Earnings also were adversely affected by higher production 

Lower realized prices for nickel and copper in the first costs, increased exploration expenditures, higher interest 

quarter of 1971 were a major cause of the decline in earnings costs, greater provision for development and preproduction 

from the operations of the company and its copper-producing expenditures written off. and for depreciation, 

associates. Interim Report for tha first three months ended March 31. 

Despite an increase in the price of nickel of 6C per pound 1971 is available on request from the Secretary. Falconbridge 

in the last quarter of 1970. an increase in the exchange value Nickel Mines Limited. Seven King Street East. Toronto, 

of the Canadian dollar adversely affected the realized price by Canada. 

about 4C per pound in the first quarter of 1971. compared All dollar amounts are Canadian funds, unless otherwise FALCONBRIDGE 
with the first quarter of 1970. specified. Toronto Canada 
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PROPERTY 


Office & Industrial 
Property 

Investment & 
Development Consultants 

Project Managers 


PEPPER ANGUSS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01-499 6066 


City Offices 

LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 

BANK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 

375 sq. ft. 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

EASTCHEAP, E.C.3 

MODERNISED OFFICE SUITE 

490 sq.ft. 

LEASE 5/10 YEARS 

QUEER STREET PLACE, E.C.4 

ENTIRE EIGHTH FLOOR 

4 t 630 sq.ft. ' 

LONG LEASE AVAILABLE 
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Kinshasa, Congo? 
Its a new one on us. 
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h 3 On to Luxemburg 


The Prime Minister has not decided yet on the political 
timetable for going into Europe. He does not know the 
precise terms that will emerge from Luxemburg by the 
end of the month. He does not know how they will be 
received by the New Zealanders and the Commonwealth 
sugar producers, in particular. He does not know how 
some of his own colleagues will feel about life after 
their brief break from Westminster this week. He does 
not know how the warring factions inside the Labour 
party will make out. He does not know, above all, how 
public opinion can be expected to respond once the 
negotiations are over and he can pull all the stops out : 
for the moment the talks have to be conducted, and 
British opinion has to be interpreted to the Six, on the 
calculation that better terms still have to be secured 
publicly before any more stops can be pulled out to 
secure a favourable Commons vote in either July or 
November. 

The talks that begin in Luxemburg on Monday have 
taken on the appearance of an almost stylised conflict : 
after the Paris summit there must be an initial exchange 
of courtesies between the British and the French, but 
the fire will still be pretty murderous. Who is left holding 
what part of the field, and in what order the casualties 
are. drawn off, will matter greatly. That Mr Heath hopes 
to get a result that reasonable men will consider accept¬ 
able depends on his own judgment of what was 
understood between President Pompidou and him in 
Paris. Other members of the cabinet, after the Tory 
defeat in the local battle of Bromsgrovc, show signs of 
needing to be convinced. It is right that a government 
should consider its tactics with care, for nothing is 
achieved in politics without tactics, and the opponents 
of Britain’s entry into the European Economic Com¬ 
munity are tacticians too. For them Bromsgrove was, of 
course, a very useful place to pretend to have carried. 

Governments must expect to lose by-elections. Given 
the by now almost' habitual volatility of the British 
electorate no government elected with a Commons 
majority of 40 or fewer can be absolutely certain of 


holding on to office for its full term. Even so the bloody 
nose the Government got in losing Bromsgrove (a swing 
from Conservative to Labour of 10.1 per cent since the 
general election) was particularly severe, and all the more 
painful because it was actually unexpected. A sharp 
swing to Labour was regarded as certain, but no one 
on either front bench believed a Labour victory was 
a serious possibility, whatever they may now choose to 
pretend. 

Now the Labour party has persuaded itself that victory 
is within its grasp when the by-election is held in the 
previously rock-solid Tory seat of Macclesfield, and some 
ministers fear they may be right. If Macclesfield were 
lost, and a swing of Bromsgrove proportions would do 
the trick, the Government’s difficulties in getting Britain 
into Europe would be intensified—but they would not 
be made altogether intolerable. The Government plainly 
wants to be able to carry the day, whether in July or 
in November, because it has the votes in its own party. 
That will almost certainly decide when the Macclesfield 
by-election is held. But the Government would be wrong 
to assume that even Bromsgrove and Macclesfield 
together would cause the hard core of Labour’s 
pro-market forces to rat—although in such a situation 
Mr Heath’s final timetable would have to have more 
regard than he has shown up to now for the difficulties 
of the Labour marketeers. 

The leading pro-marketeers in the Labour party have 
always recognised that the greatest threat to their posi¬ 
tion would arise if the Commons vote on the terms 
for entry into Europe coincided with a wave of 
unpopularity for the Government because of the failure 
of its economic policy. It is one thing to vote on an issue 
of supreme national importance in the same lobby as 
members of a government which appears to be in a 
strong position in the country ; it is far more difficult 
to do so when a government which is regarded by your 
supporters as pursuing deeply objectionable and socially 
divisive policies appears to have its back to the wall. At 
such moments demands for a general election are music 
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to the ears of the activists in the constituencies, and any 
hesitation by the party leaders in adopting such a call 
seems akin to treason. 

So Mr Heath must recognise that Mr Michael Foot’s 
demand this week that the Government must hold a 
general election on the EEC if the Labour party comes 
out with a big majority of card votes against entry, as 
it assuredly will, is going to put the Labour marketeers 
in something of a fix : which, of course, is the object 
of the exercise. But, despite all the difficulties, the time 
has probably come for the Labour supporters of entry 
to explain to their own party the full silliness of Mr 
Foot’s demand. For what would it involve ? First, it is 
impossible to believe that an election would be primarily 
about the common market. The central issues would be 
prices and unemployment, as they were at Bromsgrove 
and the other two by-elections last week. In so far as 
Mr Foot and his friends succeeded in making Labour’s 
opposition to joining the market one of the prinicipal 
issues, the Labour party would be unable to ask any of 
its economic spokesmen to participate actively in the 
campaign. All its Treasury spokesmen, Mr Jenkins, Mr 
Taveme, Mr Joel Barnett and Mr David Marquand, 
arc firm Europeans, and so are the other former senior 
economic ministers, Mr Crosland, Mr Lever and Mr Roy 
Mason. It would also have no foreign affairs spokesmen 
—Mr Healey, Mr Thomson, Mr Hattersley, Mr Foley 
and Mr Lyon are all supporters of entry into Europe. The 
general election would be ridiculous, with either the 
Opposition being compelled to deny any significant role 
in the camp aign to its most reputable spokesmen, or 
else asking them to remain silent on the precise issue 
on which it had been supposedly called. And what of 
the electorate ? How would the anti-market voter in 
Stechford make his choice between Mr Jenkins and a 
pro-EEC Tory candidate, or a pro-market voter in 
Banbury between Mr Neil Marten and an anti-Europe 
Labour candidate? 

But Mr Foot’s foolishness goes further than this. What 
happens if, as he presumably hopes, Labour were to 
win such an election on an explicitly anti-European 
platform, or one asking for impossible conditions ? Mr 
Wilson would have the choice between fulfilling his 
election pledges—and then the more honourable Euro¬ 
peans would refuse to serve—or else attempting to 
reopen negotiations in Brussels. It would be amazing 
if the French, or any of the Six, agreed to become 
involved in such an exercise. They would have the 
most violent antipathy towards the new government 
which would have earned the distrust of every govern¬ 
ment in the community. Almost certainly they would 
conclude that the British were quite hopeless, and decline 
to waste more time'dealing with them. 

It is necessary to argue this at length not because 
Mr Heath is contemplating the political suicide of an 
appeal to the country, but because the idea is certain 
to form the basis for a great deal of the political argument 
during the next six months. A plebescitc-held under the 
guise of a general election is impossible so long as both 
parties contain large sections of opinion which dissent 
from the. official party policy. And in the Labour party 
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a witch hunt directed against its pro-Europeans would 
deprive it of all the most able memben of the. last 
government and the most likely'members of the next. 

The Labour victory at Bromsgrove inevitably triggered 
off demands for a general election ; a Government tiefe it 
at Macclesfield would lead to a redoubling of the 
clamour. And although the common market will once 
again probably not turn out to be the most significant 
issue at Macclesfield the tactical decision on timing is 
very important. As The Economist made dear last week 
it favours a July debate on a Government motion accept¬ 
ing the package negotiated at Luxemburg so long as Mr 
Rippon succeeds, as is increasingly likdy, in getting a 
satisfactory deal for New Zealand (and so long as the 
Commonwealth sugar producers turn out to be more 
realistic than some of their self-interested defenders). 
If anything, the Bromsgrove result has strengthened our 
view that the earlier the vote takes place at Westminster, 
the better. But what the Government cannot risk is a 
debate and vote on Europe in July coinciding with the 
defeat of the Tory candidate at Macdesfidd. Although 
a Tory victory there is still possible the omens do not 
look good (as is made dear in our report on page 20). 
So if Mr Heath deddes on an early vote in the House, 
the Macdesfidd by-dection should be put off until the 
autumn. 

On the other hand the Government may dedde to 
bow to its critics and hold the decisive debate on Europe 
in November. If so, the argument for a by-election at 
Macdesfidd in July becomes irresistible, all the more 
so if Mr Barber is able to add a further stimulation of 
the economy to the tax refunds the voters will be receiv- 
ing at the beginning of the month. Some of the Tories’ 
more timid organisation men may argue that the local 
holidays will make a late July by-election extremely 
difficult, but Mr Heath would be wise to insist on that 


Into battle 

The exchange of courtesies before the battle of Fontenoy 
(1745) is one of the legends of Anglo-French contention. 
Some historians assert it was simply a myth, but Lord Hay 
of the First Foot Guards (the Grenadiers) did raise bis flask 
to the French Guard and the French did fire first. 

Reputedly, Hay said either 

Messieurs les Gardes Frangaises, tires las premiers , or Tires 
les premiers, messieurs les Frengais. 

There is a view that Hay was not behaving with a misplaced 
sense of politeness. More rationally, he wanted to get the 
French to fire first outside the really effective range of their 
muSkets (then about 60 yards). Then he closed his regiment 
up to them before delivering his own volley at about 30 yards. 
It was devastating. 

Such tactics will not, of course, even cross the minds of 
the eminent negotiators at Luxemburg this month. 

Cow: Painting by C. C. P. Lawton. Raproduead by kind parmiaaion of 
. tha Ouarda Muaaum. 
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date. If he eventually decides to go for a July decision 
in the Commons he will know that he may be dooming 
his by-election candidate to eventual defeat, for it is 
likely that the economic situation may look worse in 
November than in July—certainly the crude unemploy¬ 
ment figures will be advancing again, and there is little 
prospect of any slow-down in the rate of price increases 
before then. But if he has got a big parliamentary 
majority for entry into Europe under his belt by then, the 
sacrifice will be worth while. It would, of course, be foolish 
to pretend that in these circumstances, with a majority 
down to 26, Mr Heath would have an easy parliamentary 
year ahead in pushing through all the consequential legis¬ 
lation on Europe that will be required. 

These are the factors that will determine Mr Heath’s 
decision, probably the most critical tactical judgment of 
his career. When all the necessary qualifications have 
been made about the need to secure reasonable terms 
at Luxemburg, it is clear that—barring a totally unfore¬ 


seen disaster—Mr Heath has already decided to stake 
the life of his Government on the issue of taking Britain 
into Europe. He will be right to conduct the debate 
in a manner which does justice to the historic nature 
of this decision, and to ignore the trivialities of party 
debating points. But he will be right to develop every 
tactical advantage he can secure. And he will be right 
to ask that his decision should be taken in Parliament, 
where all the great decisions in British history have been 
taken, including the very issues of peace and war. No 
general elections were called to relieve MPs of these 
decisions, nor were referendums held to approve them. 
Undoubtedly some of the calls for such devices at the 
moment are inspired by decent and honorable motives ; 
but many arc prompted by quite different emotions. No 
one with respect for this country’s democratic institutions 
will believe that in the final analysis Parliament will 
shirk its clear responsibilities ; nor will those with any 
respect for rational argument doubt what its decision will 
be. 



Rippon plays rough 

Britain's negotiators are drinking President Pompidou's health in a very 
strange way; and will continue doing so in Luxemburg 


To any but the most hardened student of Brussels it was 
an unnerving sight this week to watch Britain’s second 
XI under Sir Con O’Neill breaking champagne bottles 
over their opponents’ heads instead of drinking the stuff 
fresh from Paris. There is in fact no need for alarm—not 
yet. The new negotiating game opened by Mr Heath in 
Paris is being played in Brussels, and will be played next 
week in Luxemburg, just as the Prime Minister told 
President Pompidou it would be played. That means 
it is being played rough, with Mr Geoffrey Rippon (and 
Mr Heath behind him) coaxing every much-needed 
parliamentary advantage he can get out of the Six (behind 
them M. Pompidou). Partly the Six-bashing tactic in 
Brussels is straight theatre. Partly it is built on trust 
between Mr Heath and M. Pompidou that each knows 
the' limits to which the other will go. Partly it is that 
Britain’s negotiators like nothing better than bashing the 
Six with anything to hand. 

They risk it because they know that if France means 
to go through with its welcome to Britain, then it must 
be willing to give more than it has. To give Mr Heath 
terms with which he can satisfy Parliament* M. Pompidou 
has not only to get off the ferocious negotiating hook he 
previously put himself on over New Zealand and other 
matters. He has also to do it with the negotiating elegance 
required in Paris, and in a way which leaves him 
unscathed with his gaullist supporters. From now until 
June 24th, when both sides hope to tic up the major 
points at issue in the talks, this is the only thing which 
the Luxemburg end of British entry is about. E>oes the 
French president know how much he must give, and if 
so will he, when the time comes, have the necessary nerve 


to take his decisions ? 

Seen like this the issues at stake are simple. On sterling 
Mr Heath and M. Pompidou parted in Paris apparently 
in complete accord. Since then France’s delegate in 
Brussels has nevertheless insisted that the Six go through 
the motions of asking unreal guarantees from Britain as 
to how and when it will run down the official balances. 
The only reassurance was that France accompanied its 
demand with generous nods and winks to the almost 
unbelieving ambassadors of the five that all would be well 
—that France would compromise—on the day. On 
Britain’s contribution to the Brussels budget, the Six are 
now playing with figures which would assess Britain’s 
share during the transitional period at around 19 per cent 
of the whole budget. This is based on an estimate of 
Britain’s share of the community’s gross national product. 
But the first real test of French intentions may come on 
Monday in Luxemburg when it is seen what sort of 
discount on this full share Paris is willing to give to 
Britain during the early years. Britain’s aim must be to 
get its contribution during the first year down to some¬ 
thing under 10 per cent. 

On New Zealand little is likely to happen on Monday 
because this, the mast necessary and biggest concession 
President Pompidou must make, will also be the most 
embarrassing for him. What is needed politically in 
Britain is clear : an arrangement which leaves New 
Zealand’s access to the British butter and cheese market 
open even after a number of years, and a guaranteed 
amount then somewhere above two-thirds of the present 
level. On sugar, Mr Rippon will arrive in Luxemburg 
with the form of words which he agreed upon with the 
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Commonwealth producers this week (see page 69) to 
read out to the Six. The Six will have to receive his 
declarations with as much tact as possible. On fish, 
Britain has—as Mr Heath warned M. Pompidou in Paris 
—asked for a change in the Six’s common fishery policy 
at the eleventh hour in the talks. And it has also asked 
at the last moment that Ulster be given at least another 
five years without foreign labour immigration (a safe bet, 
Ulster’s 8 per cent unemployment being what it is). 

All told, it is a fair amount for the Six and for 
France to swallow. But until they do swallow it the 
momentum which Mr Heath brought back from Paris 
last month is only optimism. M. Pompidou’s civil 
servants are at pains to give the impression that they 
will take the medicine. M. Pompidou himself went to 
similar lengths in Brussels last week to lecture the 
Belgians and members of the European commission on 


the need to help Britain with its problems of entry. 
He chose Belgium, too, to soften his suggestion that 
British entry be made the occasion to promote French 
out of the ruck into being the official language of the 
community. (At present French is only the most often 
used of four official languages.) In London official 
confidence remains undented that Mr Heath will, with 
M. Pompidou’s help, win terms on New Zealand and 
the rest which will prove to be his main asset during 
the long summer debate. Yet, in Paris, orthodox and 
main-line gaullists in the National Assembly still talk 
as though the language issue is alive, and as though 
New Zealand should easily replace its British butter 
market with the non-existent butter market of Japan. 
As though, in short, Mr Heath had never visited the 
Elysee. By June 24th some stout party will be in for a 
shock--and it had better be in Paris. 



Ten years old 

Mr Vorster's republic has little to celebrate on 
its anniversary except that it is still there 



South Africa has not seen for a long time the like of last 
weekend’s celebrations to mark its ten years as a republic. 
And if flypasts, military parades and performing 
schoolchildren are reminiscent of May Day in eastern 
Europe, that only underlined the government’s deter¬ 
mination to spare no effort to rally support behind the 
policies and values of South Africa as enunciated by Mr 
Vorster’s Nationalist government. Most white South 
Africans, conscious of their beleaguered position in the 
world, chose Republic day to cock a snook at liberalism, 
atheism, communism and terrorism (all of which arc 
more or less synonymous in the South African vocab¬ 
ulary) ; but some—and not only the students of 
Witwatersrand university—took Republic day as the 
opportunity to ask “what cause to celebrate?” 

Much attention has been focused on the erosion of 
the rule of law in South Africa over the past decade. 
The case of Mr Peter Magubanc, a photographer first 
detained in June, 1969, twice brought to trial, twice 
acquitted, but still in detention, has been given some 
publicity in the South African press. So has the plight 
of Mrs Helen Joseph, put under house arrest eight years 
ago and now recovering from an operation for cancer in 
a hospital where, because she is forbidden .to attend 
“ gatherings,” visitors must come to her bedside one at 
a time. And now, eight years after the introduction of 
the famous 90-day. law, detention without trial—and, 
indeed, without access to husband, wife, lawyer, minister 
of religion or any other person—has become an estab¬ 
lished feature of South African life : a new bill gives 
the police powers to hold in the same way, and for an 
indefinite length of time, anyone suspccted^of withholding 
information about drugs. The weakening of the rule 
of law in South Africa is part of the price of apartheid. 

Less well kno^'^r^ f jthe details of the other part of 


the price. Yet even for those law-abiding citizens who 
never contravene the myriad regulations governing their 
lives (2,850,000 contraventions of the law were reported 
to the police between July, 1969, and June, 1970— 
roughly one for every seven South Africans) apartheid 
has a price that is paid in terms of economic develops 
ment forgone. Needless to say, the price is paid by the 
non-white to the white. 

The table on the next page shows how large the 
disparity is in wages between the different racial groups. 
It appears most extreme in the mining sector, and parti¬ 
cularly in the gold mines, because here black workers 
live in free dormitories and the figures are thus a bit 
unfair. But a recent study hits revealed that the annual 
cash earnings of black South Africans in the gold mines in 
1966 were, in real terms, 71 rands (1 rand equals roughly 
6op)—actually one rand less than in 1911. How do 
black Africans manage on the wages they receive ? 
In 1969 it was estimated by the Johannesburg authorities 
that the minimum family budget for the average black 
family of five in Johannesburg was R59.70 per month. 
Clearly, no family in Johannesburg which relied on one 
man’s earnings would be above the subsistence level. 
Indeed, in 1967 the same department estimated that 
68 per cent of the families in Johannesburg had incomes 
below this critical figure—which today, thanks to infla¬ 
tion, has risen to almost R100 a month. Recently it has 
been estimated that at least half the urban black popula¬ 
tion in the country is living on or below the breadline. 

But about half the black population of 14.9 million 
lives in the homelands or bantustans—the 13.7 per cent 
of South Africa’s land area which has been set aside 
exclusively for black development (the blacks constitute 
some 71 per cent, of the country’s total population). 
What is the standard of living in the bantustans? Most of 
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the people in the homelands attempt to make a living 
as subsistence farmers ; they are therefore outside the 
cash economy and their incomes in cash terms are 
impossible to assess. The difficulties they face can be 
guessed from the fact that the Tomlinson Commission, 
which reported on the bantustans in 1954, estimated 
that at that time the homelands could support half 
of their then population of 3J million. Since 1954 the 
population has risen to some 7 million, yet very little 
economic development has taken place. From 1962 to 
1968 only 945 jobs were created in the homelands. And 
although the biggest industry is mining, probably not 
more than 2,100 black South Africans are employed in 
the mines in the homelands proper. This means that the 
others have had to look for jobs in the “ border areas ” 
outside their bantustans. But from i960 to 1968 only 
6,000 jobs a year became available in the border areas, 
even though the Tomlinson Commission in 1954 
proposed the creation of 50,000 jobs a year. It has since 
been estimated that 39,000 jobs must be created each 
year just to absorb the natural increase of the bantustans, 
let alone the present unemployed population. 

The effects of this neglect of economic development 
can be seen in the health figures. According to the South 
African Institute for Medical Research, infant mortality 
rates for black South Africans are 137 per 1,000 in 
rural areas compared with 122 per 1,000 in urban 
areas. The corresponding figures for whites are 46.8 in 
rural areas and 31.1 in urban areas. Surveys carried 
out by the National Nutrition Research Institute suggest 
that about a million children between the ages of one 
and four are malnourished. A doctor from the same 
institute reported in 1966 that it is not unusual in the 
summer months to see pellagra in half or more of the 
patients attending clinics in the homelands. In 1966, it 
has been estimated, 65,000 Africans were suffering from 
one or other of the deficiency diseases kwashiorkor and 
marasmus. In a typical reserve, Sekhukhuniland, two 
doctors reported in 1965 that at least half of all children 
born alive '‘fail to reach their fifth birthday and the 
majority of those who die do not reach their third." 

None of these figures suggests that the South Africans 
have much cause to celebrate, even though the white 
community enjoys one of the highest standards of living 
in the world. But nor is there any cause for self-satisfac¬ 


tion among foreigners who have invested in South Africa. 
The Reddaway report on the effects of British direct 
investment overseas, published in 1968, calculated that 
the return after tax on the ,£97.5 million British invest¬ 
ments in South Africa was 10.5 per cent. It is impossible 
to pretend that this above-average rate of return does 
not come to a large extent from the very low wages 
paid in South Africa. Of course, that is part of the attrac¬ 
tion of any low-wage investment area, anywhere. But 
South Africa has a low-wage sector inside a privileged, 
white, high-wage one. Since the South African govern¬ 
ment has. shown itself almost totally unresponsive to 
international pressure, how can foreigners improve the 
lot of the non-white South African ? 

If this question is put to the small but growing number 
of Africans who now subscribe to some sort of black 
power movement—they prefer to speak of black 
consciousness or black awareness—they will answer 
u disengage.” In their eyes foreign investment in South 
Africa merely perpetuates the system, and indeed it is 
undeniable that but for the capital coming in from 
abroad over the past year or so South Africa would have 
been in severe economic straits. It is almost certainly 
unrealistic to ask foreign companies to disengage ; their 
response would anyway probably be that to do so would 
merely increase suffering by causing unemployment. But 
it is not unreasonable to ask them to pay their employees 
the very highest wage they can afford and to assist in 
health, education and welfare programmes. 

A preferable alternative would be to invest directly 
in the bantustans, where poverty is at its most acute. 
But foreign capital is at present not admitted there. 
Indeed, in spite of considerable incentives for investment 
in the homelands, the conditions which the Bantu 
Investment Corporation lays dow'n are so restrictive that 
up to 1970 only two contracts for white capital to cnici 
a bantustan had been signed. And last month the Mine 
Workers’ Union succeeded in ensuring that job reserva¬ 
tion for whites would apply even in the bantustans. It 
is little wonder that Africans see “ separate development" 
as a cruel farce. Foreign investors who shaie their view 
may care to note that the Reddaway report lound the 
rate of return on British investment in Ghana to be 
13.4 per cent. It is not only South Africa that British 
capital should be looking to on the continent. 


Monthly cash average earnings in rands by racial groups in 1970 


White. Coloured and Asiatic earnings as a 
multiple of black earnings 


Sector 

Whites 

Coloured 

Asiatics 

Blacks 

Whites 

Coloured 

Asiatics 

Mining 

360.8 

75.2 

98.9 

18.3 

19.7 , 

4.1 

5.4 

Manufacturing 

307.2 

73.6 

77.4 

52.3 

5.9 

1.4 

1.5 

Construction 

325.3 

109.6 

150.4 

49.9 

6.5 

2.2 

3.0 

Electricity 

369.1 

76.7 

— 

55.3 

6.7 

1.4 

— 

Banks and building 
societies 

298.2 

80.4 

106.8 

66.9 

4.5 

1.2 

1.6 

Central government 

282.1 

114.3 

114.7 

44 8 

6.3 

2.4 

2.4 

Provincial administration 

224.3 

59.2 

73.5 

35.9 

6.2 

1.4 

2.0 

Local authorities 

293.6 

85.9 

60.2 

45.0 

6.5 

1.9 

1.3 

Railways 

293.3 

. 70.6 

53.8 

52.3 

5.4 

1.3 

1.0 


Figures taken from the South African Department of Statistics' statistical news releases 
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No divi for the Eastbourne 
anti-marketeers 


Bank holidays arc a traditional time for 
seaside conferences and the votes 
recorded at them are usually of no 
interest to any but those taking part— 
and often of little enough to them 
either. But one which took place at 
Eastbourne this week deserved more 
attention than it received, for Labour's 
anti-marketeers suffered an unexpected 
and substantial defeat there in one of 
the first public debates since the 
Government’s breakthrough in the 
negotiations. The Co-operative Union 
Congress—the governing assembly of 
the largest retail complex in the country 
(last year’s sales totalled an estimated 
£1,140 million)—refused to endorse an 
intransigent^ phrased motion from 
the Reading Co-operative society. The 
motion called for an “ all-out ” cam¬ 
paign by the co-operative movement 
to persuade the Government to with¬ 
draw k ‘ immediately ” Britain’s applica¬ 
tion for EEC membership. 

Instead, the bulk of the 2,000 dele¬ 
gates from 290 retail societies 



Anti- m&Hot Ainlev: on his own now 


throughout the country voted by 
7,803,000 to 4,644,000 for a carefully 
worded amendment from the Enfield 
Highway society, which had executive 
blessing. This endorsed the decision 
reached by the Co-operative party con¬ 
ference at Easter—to wait and see the 
final terms—but supported the general 
principle of entry “ providing the 
interests of the Commonwealth and the 
British consumer are taken fully into 
account in reaching final terms.” Both 
Mr Ted Graham, the Co-operative 
party’s secretary, and Mr Kenneth 
Noble, vice-chairman of the biggest 
society, the Co-operative Wholesale 
(CWS), made it 'clear in persuasive 
speeches that a vote for the Enfield 
amendment should not be seen as com¬ 
mitting the co-operative movement to 
support Britain's entry into the EEC 
on any terms. 

But, for all the tactical caution, this 
was a major shift from the anti-EEC 
stance taken up by the Co-operative 
L T nion at its congress last year. On that 
occasion, Mr David Ainley, president 
of the powerful London Co-operative 
society, which wields over a million 
votes at congress and is under heavy 
communist influence, successfully rail¬ 
roaded a hostile motion through on 
a mere show of hands. A platform com¬ 
promise motion was heavily defeated. 
But Mr Ainley and his friends have 
become complacent in the past twelve 
months and the co-operative establish¬ 
ment has mounted a successful countei- 
offensive. This success is all the more 
remarkable in face of the campaign 
waged by the anti-marketeers emphasi¬ 
sing the effect of EEC entry on food 
prices. The London society has been 
pushing on with its own anti-EEC 
propaganda in all its stores with 
leaflets and shop displays explaining 
to shoppers the iniquities of the com¬ 
mon market. But at Eastbourne the 


dedicated anti-marketeers were well and 
truly out-manoeuvred. Not even Mi¬ 
lan Mikardo, this year’s Labour 
party chairman, whose fraternal 
address turned into an anti-EEC 
diatribe, could do much to sway the 
uncommitted. More enthusiasm—and 
certainly more style—was generated 
by a Labour Committee for Europe 
rally addressed by Mr Dick Taverne, 
who made the trip to Eastbourne in 
his yacht. 

This week’s decision by the co-ops 
has given a morale boost to the 
Labour common marketeers, just when 
they needed one. Comfort will be 
drawn in particular by those six 
of the 15 Co-operative MPs at 
Westminster under the Labour whip 
who are devoted maiketeers, notablv 
Mr Bob Edwards, Dr Dickson Mabon, 
and Mr Arthur Palmer. 

By-elections _ 

Desperate but 
not hopeless 

The Macclesfield by-election campaign 
is certain to prove a desperately cloae- 
run affair whenever it takes place. Only 
a few weeks ago the Torv whips 
regarded it as one of their safest seats 
in the country ; otherwise the sitting 
MP, Sir Arthur Ycre Harvey, would 
have stood little chance of getting his 
life peerage. Since then the huge swings 
to Labour in the local elections, and 
the 'lory defeat at Bromsgrove, have 
totally changed the climate of political 
expectations. 

Fortunately for Mr Heath the situa¬ 
tion, though desperate, is by no means 
hopeless. A swing as big as that 
experienced at Bromsgrove would put 
Labour in, but if the anti-Tory swings 
at Bromsgrove and Goole were 
averaged out, the "lories would cling 
on to Macclesfield bv their fingertips. 

There are indications, however, that 
the pro-Labour swing in the borough 
of Macclesfield, a market town and 
centre of the silk industry, is running 
at rather above the national average. 
Although only about 40 per cent of the 
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They laughed whei 
I sat down at ^ 
the computer mi 


But he who laughs last has installed Autonomies. 

You have computer power in your 
own office with all that this means in 
terms of analyses and information to help 
faster management decisions. The 
system is controlled by a conventional 
typewriter keyboard and a television 
screen showing your own business 
forms in colour. All information is 
simply typed into the system, processed 
and recalled at will, in English, so no 
special skill is required. In the process 
the system does all your routine accounting. 

With Autonomies, facts - checked 
facts - are literally on tap any minute of 
the day. Autonomies is a new concept 
because it is simple, preserves all the 
advantages of computer speed, dispenses 
with the need for specialist know-how. 

If really fast, accurate and up-to- 
the-minute information, available 
instantly, will improve the profitability 
of your business why not contact us? 

The cost is aimed at companies 
who think they can’t afford computers. 

Autonomies^ 

A member of the Miles Roman Group 



Name of Company 
Nature of Business 


Address 


Telephone No. 


To Autonomies, 

Euston Centre, 308/316 Euston Road, 

London NWi 3BU. Telephone: 01-388 1061 

Please send me details of the 
Autonomies System 

Position 
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LONDON INTERSTATE BANK LTD 

Anvumnce the opening of their office 

at 

1 ANGELCOURT 
THROGMORTON STREET 
LONDON EC2B 2EQ 

TELEPHONE: 01-600 0421 
TELEX: 884161 

SHAREHOLDERS: 

First National Bank of Atlanta 
First Western Bank and Trust Company, Los Angeles 
Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis 
KeyserUllmann Limited, London 
Maryland National Bank, Baltimore 
Mercantile Trust Company N. A., St. Louis 

Combined total assets of the 6 member Banks 
exceed U.S.$6,000,000,000. 


Ian I. Stoutzker 

CHAIRMAN 

John Hughes 

GENERAL MANAGER 
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electorate live in the borough (another 
third lives in the surrounding rural 
districts and the rest in two smaller 
towns, Congleton and Bollington) 'the 
local election results looked ominous 
for 'the Tories. This year Labour did 
better in the borough than in the local 
elections in 1945, winning nine of the 
12 vacant seats. Never before had they 
won more than seven. Whereas the 
national -swing to Labour in the local 
elections was 11£ per cent, in Maccles¬ 
field ilt was 13 per cent. 

If it is assumed that the rest of the 
constituency will vote in the same way 
in the by-election as the people in 
Macclesfield itself did in May, Labour 
would scrape in with a three-figure 
majority. But the Labour candidate, 
Mrs Jeuda, would be wise not to take 
the view that a fierce speech on the 
common market from Mr Callaghan 
would necessarily help her cause. Last 
week’s effort by Mr Callaghan in die 
by-elcction in the Itchen division of 
Southampton, buttressing the tough 
anti-market line of Mr Mitchell, the 
successful Labour candidate, produced 
a remarkably poor result for Labour, 
compared with the other two by- 
elections. Indeed, if the Itchen swing 
had been repeated in Bromsgrovc, 
where the able young Lalxmr candi¬ 
date, Mr Davis, took a far more 
cautious line, the Tories would have 
held the seat. 



Community Relations Commission 

Shot in the arm 

The first fruits of Mr Mark Bonham 
Carter s five months as the new chair¬ 
man of the Community Relations 
Commission were announced last week. 
To have obtained the services of Mr 
John Burgh, at present an under¬ 
secretary at the Department of Employ¬ 
ment, is quite a coup. It is also a 
tribute to Mr Burgh himself, who, 
even as a very able civil servant, must 
be taking a risk. In hi? present job race 
relations are a sideline to industrial 
relations, but he has engineered some 
of his department’s more enlightened 
policies in the field. Now for two years 
he will become the full-time deputy 
chairman of the commission (so far 
only the chairman has been full-time). 

This change will accompany a 
general staff reorganisation and, it is 
hoped, the recruitment of more able 
people. In particular the commission 
will set up its own intelligence unit, 
to research and report on race 
relations matters. It will l>c able 
to initiate inquiries as well as investi¬ 


gate matters referred by the Home 
Secretary, thus using hitherto dormant 
statutory powers. All this will, of 
course, mean an even higher proportion 
of the commission’s budget (raised to 
£430,000 next year) will be spent 
centrally rather than on the local 
committees and community relations 
officers which the commission supports. 

This may cause some sneers, but it 
would lie money well spent if it gained 
the commission some effective leverage 
in Whitehall. And it could have local 
repercussions if, as is now accepted by 
the Home Secretary, the commission 
has a voice in allocating money for the 
urban programme. In time, it may 
have more money of its own to distri¬ 
bute to local enterprise : it has 
already given £3,500 to- Mr George 
Clark’s Notting Hill Housing Service, 
with a conditional £2,000 to follow. 
But meanwhile the commission must 
complete its most urgent task— 
reorganising the very mixed bag of 
community relations officers, whom at 
present it does not employ though it 
pays their salaries. Direct employment 
bv the commission seems the most 
likely solution, though it will be 
bitterly opposed by some. 


Probation officers 

Suspended 

services 

When some probation officers jeered 
and walked out on Mr Mark Carlisle, 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office, 
at their annual conference recently, it 
was only the beginning of the battle. 
Traditionally a non-militant lot, the 
probation officers have never gone on 
strike. But now they seem really angry 
and already in four areas have taken 
unofficial action against the Govern¬ 
ment’s new pay offer of 8 to 8.5 
per cent. If this were to snowball 
throughout the country it would 
aggravate the difficulties of the already 
overstrained penal system. 

There are 3,381 probation .officers 
supervising some 81,000 people on pro¬ 
bation and parole a/nd working with 
prisoners. An officer has an average 
caseload of around 50 people. Faced 
with the same dilemma as the nurses 
of not wishing to hurt those in their 
care, the courses of action they consider 
open to them are : to stop teaching 
trainees sent to their area, to work 
only a 40-hour week—officers do not 
receive overtime pay—to stop preparing 
social reports for the courts and, most 
drastic of all, to stop supervising people 
on parole. All these are being con¬ 
sidered and so far in Brentford they 
have turned down new trainees ; in 
Hernel Hemj>stead and Stevenage they 
have refused to produce court reports, 
and in inner London stopped both 
these services. Over 200,000 court 
reports were produced last year and a 
Home Office circular recommends that 
magistrates’ courts should not sentence 
a man to prison unless a full social 
inquiry has been conducted. It is only 
a recommendation but widespread 
refusals to produce reports might cause 
a lot of delay. Militant officers are 
quick to point out how much money 
the service saves the Government. If 
they ceased parole work the 1,300 
parolees would have to return to prison 
at a weekly cost of £24 each. 

It is most unlikely that such dramatic 
moves would take place without the 
blessing of the National Association of 
Probation Officers which meets on June 
nth to select new members to 
renegotiate the pav claim. The last con¬ 
ference passed a vote of no confidence 
in the previous negotiators who seemed 
prepared to accept the Government's 
offer—which Horne Office officials 
discreetly insist is more like 12 per 
cent when you count in extras. These 
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include a £70 allowance to cover 
extra duties for officers beyond the 
fourth point in the salary scale, an 
extra £72 for the few very long service 
officers (only eight out of 140 officers 
in Middlesex arc eligible) and a £1,500 
starting salary for trained officers. The 
last offer is plainly geared to spur the 
service’s lagging recruitment drive for 
officers start at present at an unattrac¬ 
tive £975. 

What is odd is the Government’s 
apparent surprise at the prol>ation 
officers' indignation. It dug its own 
trap when it granted the police an 
exorbitant 16 per cent in February. 
The probation service, which gets none 
of the housing allowances and other 
perks available to the police, naturally 
became more optimistic about its 
chances of a share of the “ special 
case ” cake. The rising crime rate, 
increased after-care work and parole 
work have expanded officers’ work¬ 
loads and Mr Carlisle's assurance that 
the service would be enlarged to a 
possible 4,700 by 1975 must, it felt, 
entail a higher salary scale and 
improved career structure to attract 
recruits and bring them more on a 
level with jobs in the new social service 
departments. As it is, the service faces 
the problem of losing some of its own 
young recruits to these more lucrative 
jobs. 

Road safety 

Belt up _ 

Britain’s car safety standards have 
become the target for some self- 
righteousness in the United States, led 
by Mr Ralph Nader, who has done 
so much to make the American motor 
industry Irelatedly mend its ways. 
Britain’s accident record is one of the 
best in. the world, and better than that 
of the United States. All the same, 
there is no reason for complacency. 
Twenty people a day die on the roads 
in Britain, and cheap car design is 
one of the culprits. Veterans of road 
safety campaigns fear that unless new 
measures are taken the improvement 
9aijs^d by the breathalyser will quickly 
^vaporatc. In the past decade the 
natural tendency for accidents to rise 
was held back by the switch from 
unsafe bicycles and motorcycles to 
safer cars, a switch which is largely 
over. That is why the Minister for 
Transport Industries, Mr John 
Peyton, is chewing hard on road 
safety. 

' If Mr Peyton is to make a move 
as ' significant, and controversial, as 


Mr$ Castle’s breathalyser test, he has 
two main options : to make the wear¬ 
ing of seat-belts compulsory, which can 
be done by designing cars so that they 
do not start till the belt is on, or to 
ban jay-walking. The latter is more 
likely, as there are more fatal acci¬ 
dents to pedestrians than to car users, 
and Britain lags behind many other 
countries in its almost complete lack 
of control over pedestrian behaviour. 
But it is no use banning jay-walking 
unless you provide enough places 
where it is safe to cross the road. A 
high proportion of pedestrian accidents 
take place at traffic lights, where 
pedestrians are not at present fined 
for going against the lights, and 
special measures are needed to help 
old people cross the road, as half of 
those killed are over 60. 

Mr Peyton is strongly advised by 
civil servants to make the wearing of 
seat-belts compulsory. There is a 
danger of imposing too many restraints 
on the motorist, thereby losing his 
co-operation. There is also a danger of 
losing the co-operation of the police, 
who are increasingly restive alx>ut the 
number of traffic measures they have 
to enforce. 

But compulsory seat-belts would 
save more lives than any other single 
measure, reducing the chances of 
serious injury by half, and saving 
about 15,000 deaths and serious 
injuries a year. Nor is the fear justified 
that wearing a belt is often the cause 
of injury. The chances of being killed 
are doubled if you are thrown out of 
the car. and in the event of fire you 
are much better off in a belt, because 
you are more likely to remain con¬ 
scious. 

When people arc asked, most of 
them recognise the value of seat-belts, 
but they find the average belt fitted 
today inconvenient to put on and 
uncomfortable to wear. A new belt has 
now been developed by the Road 
Research Laboratory which is much 
more convenient. One end is fixed to 
the door handle, so that when the door 
opens the belt stretches forward out of 
the passenger’s way. When ' he sits 
down and shuts the door, it fits snugly 
round him without any effort on his 



part. The cost would be £20. Perhaps 
motorists could be won round to the 
idea of having these belts as a com¬ 
pulsory accessory on all new cars. Per¬ 
haps Mr Peyton should demonstrate it 
on television, and ask drivers what they 
think. 

Housing associations 

More scope ? 

The Cohen committee on the future of 
housing associations, appointed by the 
former Minister of Housing in 1968, 
split and sank. Its 'material was taken 
over by the Department of the 
Environment, which has just published 
a report ( HMSO , 8op). Housing associa¬ 
tions embrace a wide range of voluntary 
bodies, from charities like the Pea'body 
Trust, to employer-provided housing 
like that of the National Coal Board, 
to temporary associations such as self- 
build groups, and the newer co-owncr- 
ship societies. Altogether these groups 
own about 1.4 per cent of the housing 
stock of England and Wales, and in 
1970 built 2.7 per cent of new houses. 
With the decline of private landlords, 
it is widely supposed to be a good thing 
if voluntary housing groups could grow 
to fill at least some of the void 
(although the idea does not seem to 
have quite the appeal to the present 
Government as it did to the Tories in 
opposition). 

Attempts by the last Tory govern¬ 
ment to introduce cost rent and 
co-operative housing on Scandinavian 
lines have not proved successful. Cost 
renting flopped completely, owing to 
high interest rates and lack of sub¬ 
sidy. Co-ownership has done better 
since it has been, allowed the option 
mortgage subsidy, but still fails to 
attract the support from building 
societies 'that it needs (the Government 
provides only one third of the finance, 
on second mortgage). In any case, this 
cross between renting and owning is 
likely to have only limited appeal when 
the attractions of owning outright are 
so strong. 

Traditional family housing associa¬ 
tions, as well as those for special groups 
such as the old, or students, seem more 
likely to flourish, given better con¬ 
ditions. The report suggests some of 
these. First, simplification of the legal 
framework which narrows the scope 
of associations, given adequate safe¬ 
guards against misuse of assets. 
Second, a single central source of 
finance for new 'building, preferably 
the existing Housing Corporation plus 
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a block investment by building societies, 
which would not therefore have to 
approve every individual scheme, as 
they do now in the case of co-owner- 
ship. (But would the building societies 
be any mo«e ready to give money on 
these terms ?) 

Freedom from local authority control 
of the subsidies given to charitable 
associations should give the latter more 
freedom of action—though it is sug¬ 
gested that the present system should 
continue for conversions as opposed to 
new building. The new-style rent 
allowances soon to be introduced for 
private tenants will overcome much 
of the associations’ inability to cater 
for really needy people ; and if rent 
pooling is permitted they may spread 
their assets more effectively. But the 
associations will still be short of the 
vital ingredient, management expertise. 
So it will make sense to facilitate wide¬ 
spread amalgamations—at present half 
the 3,000 associations own fewer than 
20 dwellings. 

Wales _ 

No leeks from 
this council _ 

The Welsh Council has so far not made 
much of an impression on the average 
Welshman since it was set up by the 
Labour government back in May, 1968, 
in the palmy days of the Welsh 
nationalist revival. It is proving to be 
a worthy but rather ineffectual watch¬ 
dog in its advisory role to the Welsh 
Office. That is the conclusion to be 
drawn from the slim report which the 
council published this week on its 
activities over the past three years. An 
unpaid, nominated body of 37 Welsh 
dignitaries drawn from industry, the 
universities, local government and the 
trade unions is hardly likely to be 
either dynamic or assertive, particularly 
w»hen it has met only 19 times since 
1968 and has vague terms of reference. 

But it has tried. Under the amiable 
chairmanship of Professor Brinley 
Thomas, from the University of Wales, 
the council has done some useful dig¬ 
ging, even if it has been mostly behind 
closed doors and far away from public 
scrutiny. Various panels and commit¬ 
tees have specialised in particular prob¬ 
lems. The industry and communica¬ 
tions panel has spent much of its time 
warning the Welsh Office of the dire 
social consequences of too rapid a con¬ 
traction in the coal industry, and also 
of the pruning of uneconomic railway 
and country bus services. What it has 


lacked is the expertise or financial 
resources to provide much useful 
advice. Some success was recorded 
by the council in its recommendation 
of a lower population growth target 
for the new town of Llantrisant, and in 
its campaign to beautify the South 
Wales valleys. Less progress has been 
apparent in the council’s recommen¬ 
dations for the creation of a Welsh 
water development authority, and a 
health council. The Welsh Council 
seems none too pleased with Mr 
Heath’s policies for the regions, 
especially with the planned phasing 
out of the regional employment 
premium by the end of 1974. 

Twenty of the old members of the 
council—including Professor Thomas 
—were replaced last week by 22 new 
members nominated by Mr Peter 
Thomas, Secretary of State for Wales. 
No political skulduggery appears to 
lie behind the changes, although, 
as might be expected, there are now 
fewer known Labour supporters on the 
council. In 1968 the council looked 
very much like a compromise body, 
which was to have a temporary exist¬ 
ence while Lord Crowther’s commis¬ 
sion devised some more satisfactory 
arrangement for Wales. All the 
evidence to the commission has 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 
present administrative status quo. But 
change conies slowly in Welsh affairs, 
and now that the embarrassing Welsh 
nationalist bubble has burst, it may be 
many years before the present often 
unsatisfactory structure is substantially 
revised. 

Television _ 

Not so shocking 

One thing television does not lack is 
watchdogs, either official or self- 
appointed. The latest demonstration 
has come in a report by a team, which 
included University dons and teachers, 
on broadcasts put out for schools by 
both BBC and Independent television. 
The team monitored a wide range of 
broadcasts last autumn and accuses 
several programmes of bias and of 
encouraging children “to be contemp¬ 
tuous of all forms of authority." 
Without doubt, the report, published 
by the National Viewers and Listeners 
Association, will be considered‘seriously 
by the broadcasting authorities. It has 
been the achievement indeed of the 
secretary of that association, Mrs Mary 
Whitehouse, to get her views and those 
of people who think like her taken 



Aylestone: under surveillance 


seriously : opinions expressed in the 
name of an association or institute or 
society, however loose the qualifications 
for membership, weigh more heavily 
than individual letters. 

The Independent Television Author¬ 
ity carried out an exercise last autumn 
in which 200 Ulsterwomen. agreed 
to watch the majority of 17 consecutive 
ITV plays to answer a questionnaire 
about their reactions and to join in 
discussions. In the background was the 
ITA’s statutory obligation to satisfy 
itself that nothing is transmitted 
“which offends against good taste or 
decency or is likely to encourage or 
incite to crime or to lead to disorder or 
to be offensive to public feeling.” 

For any who believe that the 
greatest danger to television lies not in 
the kind of excess which mav be an 
inevitable by-product of creative 
experiments, but in triviality, the 
responses were mildly encouraging. 
They were encouraging not only as a 
rough guide to the kind of material 
put out as ITV drama but also as an 
indication of how much more level¬ 
headed and tolerant and intelligent the 
average viewer is than might some¬ 
times be supposed b\ listening to the 
protesters. Northern Ireland was 
chosen deliberately because " a more 
traditional, conservative outlook is to 
be found there than in most oilier ITV 
regions.” 

The subject-matter of the plays 
included sexual promiscuity, homo¬ 
sexuality, lesbianism, phvsical violence, 
brainwashing ; “ bad language "— 

another frequent cause of criticism— 
was particularly obvious in one play 
where, upon IT A insistence, a five- 
letter word had been substituted for the 
original four-letter one. Of the 17 
plays, onlv thice provoked majority 
disapproval ; of those two wen* about 
sc\, the oilier portrayed the mental 
torturing of a pettv criminal. In verv 
many instances, the women of the six 
counties conspicuously failed to exhibit 
the shock and outrage which might 
have been expected from them. 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


A thin rope, but still a rope 


It was, one should admit, a stroke of The treaty is carefully worded to 
genius. There was the western world prevent the charge that Egypt, in sign- 
speculating about the tough talk going ing it, is signing away its freedom. It 
on last week between President Sadat, is a far looser bond than the treaties 
who had just sacked a lot of men with between Russia and any of the east 
quite close affiliations with the Soviet European countries ; it is also less 
Union, and President Podgorny, who specific, in its clauses on defence, than 
had charged out to Cairo to find out the Russian-Finnish treaty. Its first 
what was going on. Then, pouf, what article establishes the principle of non- 
did this “ tough talk ” produce but a interference in each other’s domestic 
15-year treaty of friendship and affairs. True, one has heard that one 
co-operation ? A round of applause before. True, also, that the second 
for two subtle and resilient presidents, article stresses Russia's concern with 
Both regimes stand to gain. President Egypt’s development, and preservation, 
Sadat, having struck out on his own as a socialist society. But socialism can 
against collective leadership, now has mean many things and Egypt's com- 
Russia formally on his side and bound mitment to some form of it is embodied 
by treaty to help the Egyptians win in President Nasser's Charter of 
back their land, by peace or by war. National Action which, in 1962, gave 
The Soviet Union has solid evidence ideological form to the regime, 
that neither the attempted rapproche- The military commitments in the 
ment between Cairo and Washington treaty arc limited to broad terms like 
nor the internal disruptions in consultation, co-ordination and 
Egypt have disturbed the " firm and co-operation. Should peace be 
unbreakable friendship" between threatened, or violated, the two 
Russia and Egypt. countries will immediately get in touch 



Podgorny knows where to sign ; Sadat has it explained 


to co-ordinate their positions. This 
innocuous form of words is ver\ 
similar to a clause in the Franco-Soviet 
agreement signed last October ; the 
one difference is that the French and 
Russians have promised to “ concert " 
their positions rather than 
“ co-ordinate " them. There is certainly 
nothing in the treatv that binds Russia 
to direct military action on Egypt’s 
side ; on the other hand, the emphasis 
on consultation might one day help to 
hold back the Egyptian army from a 
fight. 

The one specific militar\ promise 
is Moscow's commitment to continue 
to train Egypt’s armed forces to master 
Russian weapons and equipment. The 
promise of a continued supply of such 
weapons is implicit, though not 
directly stated. Eg\pt is to be 
strengthened, not only to recover its 
occupied territory but "to oppose 
aggression in general.'' Whatevei wax 
one looks at this, it tin own another 
brick at any hopes, m a new and 
lretter situation, of limiting the supply 
of arms to the Middle East. The 
Russians, it could be argued, art* 
guarding themselves against the ilangei 
that their influence in Eg\pt would end 
with the end of the Arab-Israeli con¬ 
flict ; even if a peace agreement is 
pulled out ol the improbabilities, the 
Russians, their weapons and their 
advisers will still be there. 

The suggestion that the Kgxptians 
can rel\ on a steady and continual 
flow' of arms is the part of the treat\ 
most likely to get undei Israeli skins. 
Israel is getting all the arms it can 
use from the United States but it can¬ 
not bank on continuitx. Although 
Israel’s initial response to the treatx 
was calmly in line with the general 
interpietation that it merely formalised 
the existing relationship, on Wednesday 
Mrs Meir expressed her fears about the 
arms clause. One Israeli minister, Mr 
Joseph Almogi, had already suggested 
that there should now be an Israeli- 
Amcrican treaty on. the same basis. 
UertainK Israel will now intensify its 
pressure on America for a specific, 
long-term commitment on the supply 
of arms. 
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This pinpoints the ill-effects of the 
treaty. It is true that the polarisation 
of Egypt and Russia on one side and 
Israel and the United States on the 
other already existed, but both Egypt 
and the Americans had been trying to 
cut across the great divide. Now it 
will be that much more difficult to 
avoid the lines getting harder. It is 
easy to understand why President Sadat 
signed the treaty: he needed to con¬ 
solidate his position and Mr Rogers, 
while friendly and understanding, had 
given him no reason to believe that 
this consolidation could be achieved 
through moves towards a peace agree¬ 
ment with Israel. Egyptian hopes that 
America might somehow induce Israel 
to take a serious step towards peace 
were not upheld by Mr Rogers’s good 
intentions or Mr Sisco’s subsequent 
reports. So President Sadat took the 
alternative course. And this Russian 
hug, though loose, means an end to 
the old, proud claim that Egypt was, 
and would remain, non-aligned. 

Suez canal _ 

Who gains what 
if it opens? _ 

Americans, Israelis and Egyptians have 
all said that the Russian-Egyptian 
treaty should not affect negotiations on 
the 11 interim plan ” for the reopening 
of the Suez canal. Fine, except that 
negotiations have been at a standstill 
for the past few weeks with both Israel 
and Egypt saying that they are waiting 
for new moves from the other side. 
Mr Rogers, who on the specific canal 
issue has taken over the role of mediator 
from Dr Jarring, is believed to have 
brought the two sides slightly closer 
together on some questions of detail. 
On the major issues, the gap remains 
as dauritingly wide as ever. 

Who wants the canal reopened ? 
America's propagation of the scheme 
has been attributed to pressure from 
its oil lobby ; it would probably be 
fairer and more accurate to take the 
American position at its face value. 
The canal's reopening is seen as the 
one possible, though difficult, break¬ 
through in a situation that is other¬ 
wise dcacUqc^ed. The Russians have 
so far allowed the Americans to make 
all the public running, though it was 
assumed, possibly wrongly, that Presi¬ 
dent Sadat’s proposals were made in 
concert with Moscovy. If Russia 
reassesses its interest in the scheme 
going through, the new formal rules 
for Russian-Egyptian consultation could 


result in a hardening of Egypt’s 
position. 

One advantage for the Russians 
would be that their Black Sea and 
Mediterranean fleets would be much 
nearer to the Indian Ocean. The canal 
at its prewar depth can take any naval 
vessel with the exception of the larger 
aircraft-carriers. At one time it was 
argued that this alone was sufficient 
to deter the Americans from any 
interest in the canal’s reopening. 
Evidently this is no longer so. 

Nor is there any reason why, if 
navies are to compote for position in 
the Indian Ocean, ships from western 
fleets should not follow the Russians 
through the canal. This would obviate 
for Britain, no less than for Russia, 
the necessity of going round the Cape. 
If the canal were opened, and there 
was assurance that it would stay open, 
there would at least be a theoretical 
possibility that western warships coming 
from the Mediterranean could provide 
the necessary balance to the Russians 
in the Indian Ocean Without having 
to rely on the help of the South 
African navy. The British Government 
might then be in a position to recon¬ 
sider the necessity of paying tribute, 
in the form of arms, to Mr Vorster’s 
South Africa. The strategic gains from 
a reopening of the canal would not 
necessarily all point to Russia. 

In his speech to Egypt’s 'national 
assembly on May 19th,' President 
Sadat claimed that his offer to reopen 
the canal was made for the benefit, of 
the world and western Europe in par¬ 
ticular. It is true that, Egypt apart, 
western Europe was hardest hit by the 
canal’s closure. When it was open, 
70 per cent of the canal’s traffic was 


oil and 90 per cent of this was bound 
for western Europe. Its closure meant 
that Europe’s oil had to come expen¬ 
sively around the Gape, with constantly 
rising freight rates, and, more recently, 
at premium prices from Libya. The 
missing factor in President Sadat’s 
argument is that oil transport has fun¬ 
damentally changed in the four years 
that the canal has been closed. 

The tankers now being built arc 
geared to the Cape route ; they are 
too big for the prewar canal. The 
canal’s limit was tankers of 60,000 
deadweight tons oil-carrying capacity ; 
by 1974 about half the tanker fleet 
will be between 200,000 tons and 
250,000 tons. As it is, the oil companies 
estimate that about 40 per cent oi 
the existing tanker fleet could not get 
through the canal fully laden if it 
were restored to its prewar depth. 

The Suez Canal Authority, directed 
by Mr Ahmed Mashur, has geared its 
own future plans to the re-creation of 
the tanker fleet. The canal, says Mr 
Mashur, could be cleared and back to 
its prewar capacity in four months— 
and the canal authority has the habit 
of doing what it says it can do. Its 
investment plans envisage progressive 
enlargement in step with tanker 
changes: in two to three years it 
could take 150,000-tonners ; in six to 
seven years it could take tankers of 
250,000 tons fully laden. This would 
mean that the canal could take all the 
tankers now being built or about to 
be built (the delivery date for tankers 
is about five years) except for a couple 
of whopping monsters. 

Planners in the oil companies have 
a* predisposition for the Gape route. 
It is nearly twice the distance and adds 
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Callus 

Mitsubishi Corporation 

A new era, 
a new name, 

and one that fits us better. 

Mitsubishi Corporation is the new English- 
language rendering of our corporate name for 
use in preference to Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, 
Limited, from June 1, 1971. 

For many years, we were primarily a trad¬ 
ing company. One of Japan’s largest, it’s true. 

Today, it’s different. We do trade, of course. 
Worldwide and all over Japan. But we have 
grown in so many different directions in the 
promotion of ventures and projects, in the 
development of material resources, in the re¬ 
alignment of domestic distribution systems 
that we have actually outgrown our old name. 

Call us. We’re still doing business at the 
same place. The new name is more us. And 
more in tune with what we do today. 



MITSUBISHI CORPORATION 

(MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LIMITED) 

Head Office: 6-3, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyftda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Network: 100 major cities around the world. 
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albout 20 days to the journey from 
the Persian Gulf to north-west Europe, 
but it cannot so easily be closed by 
military or political action. Given the 
competitive nature of the oil business, 
this advice will not be heeded if the 
oanal authority can keep its dues at a 
level that makes the canal route 
cheaper. The authority's arithmetic will 
be how to make the canal pay while 
keeping its dues down —and investing 
heavily in its enlargement. Since the 
canal's nationalisation, the authority 
has run it well and made a handsome 
profit. Now, for the big money, the 
stakes and the risks are high. 

Tankers and the cut-throat oil trade 
are not the whole story. For Egypt, 
the reopening of the canal would bring 
other traffic ; it would resurrect the 
shelled and deserted cities on its banks ; 
it would be a political triumph for 
President Sadat. For Israel, the return 
of life to the waterway and its towns, 
let alone the <new investment, would 
bring substantial assurance that the 
Egyptians would not initiate any action 
that could once again endanger the 
whole enterprise. Both sides have much 
to gain. A/nd both sides have accepted 
the “ interim plan ” as a test case for 
a lasting peace. This is what makes 
the scheme so important—and prob¬ 
lematical. 

Lebanon _ 

High dam on 
the campus 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

The c risis at the American University 
of Beirut rams home the lesson that 
direct control is no way for America to 
exert its influence on the Middle East. 
The ostensible cause of a three-week 
student strike is a 10 per cent rise in 
tuition fees ; the true reason is the 
students’ lack of respect for an 
administration that used to be 
venerated. The AUB, founded in 1866, 
can claim to be the most influential 
foreign-run university in the world. It 
has produced a host of leaders for the 
countries of the Levant. And it could 
be said to be America's most important 
economic interest in the Middle East, 
since it provides the graduates who 
decide, by decree or by dynamite, 
whether or not Arab oil should con¬ 
tinue to be produced by American oil 
companies. 

Since 1950 the American government 
has been payilng an increasing share 
of 'the university’s budget ; government 
aid now amounts to around $7 million, 
or about 60 per cent of the total. But 


this subvention is kept a dark secret, 
probably because of the unpopularity 
of American policy towards Israel. The 
university <now has to accept the 
appointment of “safe ” American 
presidents. These have been academ¬ 
ically undistinguished administrators, 
far different from the dedicated 
Christian gentlemen who in the past 
exercised such great influence on itheir 
students. When the last but one presi¬ 
dent showed signs of becoming too 
pro-Arab he was got rid of. 

The American administrators are cut 
off from their students by their suspect 
official links and by the alarmist advice 
of some of their Arab staff* members. 
The faculty is deeply divided ; a num¬ 
ber of teachers sympathise with the 
rebellious students who claim that they 
are being bullied both on and oft' the 
campus. As resentment over American 
government control rises, the univer¬ 
sity's financial dependence on Washing¬ 
ton is increasing through grants for 
buildings which, like the huge new 
half-empty hospital, cannot lie run 
for lack of funds. 

The trouble at AUB has little to do 
with other student unrest in Lebanon 
—the objectives are different—but it 
does have a great deal to do with the 
wider Arab-Israeli issue. Before 1950 
the university was openly pro-Arab and 
successive presidents went to Washing¬ 
ton to lecture the men in the White 
House. Now, conforming to the official 
American line, the university claims it 
is “ neutral ” on the Palestine issue, 
on which the majority of its students 
are passionately committed. 

Even this situation might be accepted 
by the students if the administration, 
on purely university affairs, showed 
trust in them and did not try to 
coerce t them into acquiescence. But, 
locked within their psychological 
stockade, the AUB administrators tend 
to look on their students as blood¬ 
thirsty revolutionaries when most of 
them are moderate, disciplined 
voungsters whose principal unspoken 
demand is that their university should 
once again be unafraid and rooted in 
the area. 

The university's influence could be 
invaluable to the United States. It is 
therefore strangely shortsighted of the 
university administration to threaten 
that, if it cannot reassert its control, it 
will shut down the university for good. 
It is a long way from the sand and 
granite of Aswan to AUB’s tree-shaded 
campus high above the Mediterranean. 
But what one sees developing here 
could yet be another American High 
Dam fiasco. 


V 

Turkey _ 

The soldiers feel 
much better 

PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Turkish security forces' 
spectacular coup de theatre at 

Istanbul on Tuesday, when they 
rescued a 14-year-old girl hostage from 
two terrorist kidnappers, has given the 
interim Ankara government a 

tremendous boost in morale. The 

security forces feel they are on top of 

the .terrorist Turkish People’s 
Liberation Army (TPLA) for the first 
time. A week ago the mood was one 
of gloom ; senior officers were talking 
of a long-drawn-out war against a 
guerrilla force which numbers between 
200 and 300. The kidnapping and 
murder of the Israeli consul-general 
had been a humiliating blow to the 
army’s prestige. Now, by their treat¬ 
ment of their young hostage, the 
terrorists have alienated almost the 
entire nation—a sizeable element of 
which had been in sympathy with their 
vague aspirations if not their methods. 

Informed observers believe that the 
liberation army will attack again—just 
to demonstrate its striking power. And 
this time it may choose a more rational 
target. Meanwhile there is no let-up in 
security in either Istanbul or Ankara, 
both of which are seething with police 
and troops, and many people believe 
that martial law will last for a long 
time. It is almost certain that the 
terrorist organisation has been directed, 
financed and equipped from abroad. 
It is also clear that it has infiltrated 
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both the police and the army—which 
has come as an appalling shock to the 
Turkish high command. This week the 
resjjccted chief of police of Istanbul 
was dismissed after the revelation that 
four of his officers were allegedly 
collaborating with the TPLA. 

In the mass round-up many 
innocent people have almost certainly 
been detained. Of about 900 people 
held—the total varies from day to day 
—only about 300 have been formally 
charged. If the soldiers play it too 
tough they may dissipate the 
psychological advantage they gained 
this week. But, by and large, the 
nation accepts martial law quite 
philosophically, and the picture in both 
Ankara and Istanbul is brighter than 
it has been for some weeks—though 
the restoration of full constitutional 
government is still far away. 

Italy _ 

The right reacts 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Italy is expected to swing to the right 
when some 7.5 million voters cast their 
ballots in regional and municipal 
elections on June 13th. The MSI, the 
neo-fascist party, hopes to recover some 
of the ground it lost in the 1968 
general election, when its share of the 
vote dropped from 5.1 per cent to 4.4 
per cent. But MSI supporters account 
for no more than a fraction of the 
Italians who are beginning to hanker 
for a restoration of order. 

This more or less silent minority is 
an important factor in Italian politics. 
It provides a floating vote which 
divides its support between the tradi¬ 
tional conservative parties, the 
Liberals, Monarchists, Christian Demo¬ 
crats and the more extremist MSI. 
There is every reason to believe that 
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the ranks of the right have swollen 
since the wave of strikes in 1969. 
The strikes ended with a victory for 
the workers (though the 20-25 per cent 
wage increases which they won 
are being eroded by inflation), and in 
an extraordinary increase in the power 
and prestige of the three main unions, 
which arc now well on the way to 
being federated. But economic and 
political unrest has persisted, and this 
explains the rightist revival. 

Many of Italy’s smaller companies 
have been badly hit, some critically, 
by the wage increases and a large 
number of tradesmen and small 
entrepreneurs are being squeezed out of 
business by a creeping recession. The 
fury of these outraged victims was 
clearly expressed at the last assembly 
of the Confederation of Industries in 
April. The confederation itself is no 
longer the powerful pressure group it 
used to be. But it still retains 
some of its old influence through its 
control of major newspapers —11 
Tempo , 11 Messaggero, II Giornale 
dTtalia —which express the resentment 
and rancour of the greater right. 

The phrase “ economic recession ” 
was used this week for the first time 
by the governor of the Bank of Italy 
in his annual report. It will certainly 
become a reason for resisting wage 
claims and delaying long-promised 
social reforms. Social tension is running 
high and it is tempting to draw an 
analogy with the situation in 1920. 
Today, as 50 years ago, fascists are 
only too ready to offer their services. 
Fascist squads are being trained in 
various parts of the country under 
cover of sports clubs and holiday 
camps. A score of pseudo-military 
organisations has arisen since 1969. 
The fascists have also found sympa¬ 
thisers in some of the numerous 
associations of ex-servicemen. 

'These groups have an ambiguous 
relationship with the MSI. Signor 
Almirante, the leader and secretary of 
the MSI, was ready to make use of 
them when he told the party congress 
last December that 1971 would sec the 
party either “ victorious or in the 
trenches." But he shifted his ground 
recently. Now he claims to have 
invited all the extra-parliamentary 
right-wing groups to join or at least 
collaborate with the MSI. Some appear 
to have done so, but a number of 
squadristi have complained that Signor 
Aljnirante sent them out as shock 
troops during the revolt in Reggio di 
Calabria, and then left them to fend for 
themselves. 

The most disquieting feature of the 
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present upsurge of the Italian right is 
the sympathy which the neo-fascists 
arc able to mobilise in certain military 
circles. The former chief of staff, 
General de Lorenzo, who was accused 
of trying to organise a coup d’etat in 
July, 1964, is only one of a number of 
high-ranking officers who have shown 
willingness to support a party of 
“ order.” Another former chief of staff, 
General Luzzi, appeared with General 
de Lorenzo at a recent fascist rally. 
Admiral Birindelli, commander-in-chief 
of the Nato forces in southern Europe, 
has been the subject of controversy 
lately for declaring in public that if 
the communists were to join the 
government majority there would be 
many cases of conscience in the services, 
his own for a start. 

Discontent in the officers corps is 
partly due to the fact that an army 
career has little social glamour and is 
poorly paid. 'The officers of the older 
generation feel declasse. The same is 
true of part of the inagistrature which 
also tends to sympathise with the 
cause of order. Many magistrates have 1 
shown an almost personal rancour in 
the pursuit and condemnation of 
left-wing extremists. There is no doubt 
that left-wing violence has been much 
more zealously hunted down than 
similar violence from the right. 
Magistrates are often willing to apply 
the. notorious fascist penal code to 
subversion from the left. 'This is 
deplored by a group of young magis¬ 
trates who are challenging the power 
of the old guard. 

Another important group of profes¬ 
sional people who tend to advocate the 
cause of order arc the uriversfity 
professors whose powers and privileges 
are threatened bv the impending 
university reform bill. Along with other 
right-wing sympathisers, they may not 
be MSI supporters ; but the MSI has 
everything to gain from their mount¬ 
ing discontent. 

Berlin _ 

A chance yet? 

BY OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

According to llerr Schecl, the foreign 
minister, and other government spokes¬ 
men in Bonn, a four-power agreement 
on Berlin may be much nearer than 
is generally supposed. The western 
allies now believe that the Russians 
and Poles really do want to get their 
non-aggression treaties with west 
’Germany ratified by the Bundestag 
and that they are prepared to give 
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Every day , m every way , you leel better and better, Husak 


Herr Brandt adequate assurances 
about Berlin in return. 

Soviet intentions will be tested on 
Monday, when the ambassadors of the 
four wartime allies resume their year- 
old talks in Berlin. The three western 
powers will present a new compromise 
formula to meet both their own 
insistence that east Germany should 
not be allowed sole sovereign control 
of the land routes to west Berlin and 
the communist demand that west 
Germany should severely curtail its 
official activities in the city. According 
to the plan, a commission of east and 
west Germans would be set up to 
control traffic between west Germany 
and west Berlin. West Germany, in 
turn, would reduce its “ presence ” in 
Berlin, beyond discontinuing presiden¬ 
tial elections and plenary sessions of 
the Bundestag there. 

Herr Brandt has intimated several 
times that he recognises the difference 
between the “ demonstrative ” ele¬ 

ments of west Germans\ presence in 
Berlin and the substantive ones 

Anxious that his government should 

not he held responsible for obstructing 
an east-west arms settlement 01 a 
Kuropean security conference, he is 
ready to make compromises that he 
knows would he unpalatable to many 
Germans. 

Ill his latest list of prerequisites 
for a “ satisfactory Berlin arrange¬ 
ment,” the mayor of west Berlin, Klaus 
Schiitz, does not even mention the 

federal presence as such. Writing in 
the current issue of Sonal Democratic 
St<urity Policy , Heir Schiitz made 
three demands : that west Briliners 
should be free to visit both the eastern 
part of the city and east (lenuam ; 
that the Soviet Union and its allies 
should recognise west Berlin's estab¬ 
lished tics with west Germanv as well 
as west Germanv's authority to 
represent west Beilm’s interests abroad : 
and that travellers and vehicles should 
move unhindered on the overland 
routes to and from west Berlin 

Czechoslovakia 

Still only jam 
tomorrow _ 

Czechoslovakia is no longer the sick 
mail of the Soviet world. Last week in 
Piague Mr Bre/lmev himself pro¬ 
claimed the patient cured of the twin 
diseases of “anti-socialist hvsteria and 
bourgeois nationalist fever.” Mr 
Brezhnev did not forget the man with¬ 
out whose energetic ministrations the 
patient might not have recovered so 


quickly ; Dr Gustav Husak got warm 
thanks and the accolade of a " true 
patriot and staunch internationalist " 

Mr Brezhnev has good reason to he 
pleased with Dr Husak. I’rom Moscow's 
point of view, Czechoslovakia's lust 
secretary has done better than am one 
tould have predicted in April, mbq, 
when he took over from Mr Dubcek 
as party leader. Last week at the i.jtli 
party congress Dr Husak was able to 
deliver what Moscow lias hadlv wauled 
ever since the world rumpus over the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in iqb8 
a unanimous acknowledgement l>v the 
party's highest body that flu' invasion, 
far from being a case ul open and 
unprovoked aggression, had hern an at t 
of “ international aid.” 

I bis may sound like something out 
of “Alice in V\ onde-rland,” hut it 
makes sense to Mr Bie/lmcv and Ins 
colleagues. Thev may have luithei usr 
for the “ Brezhnev doctrine " of limited 
sovereignty for socialist countries, which 
was invoked to justilv the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. The fact that the 
doctrine has now' been ratified l>\ its 
hist victim will make its future applica¬ 
tion less of a problem tor the Soviet 
Union’s leaders. 

What is in it foi the people of 
Czechoslovakia .* Not much. The 
dieaded mass trials of Dubcek sup¬ 
porters have not taken place. But some 
of the more outspoken hhcials like 
General Prchhk and Mr Skutma, the 
television commentator, have been 
locked up. along with voung anti- 
Duhcck trotskvites. Yntuallv nohodv 
can travel to the west, and press cen¬ 
sorship is stricter than it was under 
President Novolnv before inbH. 
Victims of the stalinist tenor of the 
lqyis, who weie promised rehabili¬ 
tation m iqbB, arc now' being told that 


they got w'hat they deserved. It is the 
stalinists who are heme rehabilitated 
instead. After the purge of over a 
fifth of its total member.ship last vear, 
the communist partv has become 1 the 
preserve of eldeilv dogmatists whose 1 
onlv mriit is that tliev opposed change 
before' evervone else did Mon* smli 
dogmatists weie ptomoted to the 
central committee last week, and on 
1 hursdav Mr Novotnv himself was 
welcomed back into the paitv. 

Now Ins own position o s<*< uie*. 
I )r I lusak s ne\t t otic el n Is to put 
the economv riLdit. lie has had some 
success m halting inflation and lmpiov- 
ing supplies ol consumer goods He* has 
promised to piovide 700,000 cais and 
yr.ooo new flats m the next five' veais. 
This mav not make' the- people ol 
C/.cc fioslov akia love' then government 
But thev have* liaid he.ids and a 
tradition of coming to te'ino with 
unpleasant realities [f I)i Husak 
delivers at least some of the' piomned 
material prospentv he has fmnlv 
ruled out am political liberalisation 
he mav vet regain some tolerance. 

Malta 

How's that again, 
Dom ? 


\lK>lit m> 11 e>f income tax and introduc¬ 
tion of a national health scheme are 
among the promise's made bv the 
ruling Nationalist paitv m its mani¬ 
festo fm the elections that Malta will 
hold between June 12th and 14th. Less 
pie m the skv is involved than might 
be thought : for income' tax is light in 
Malta, and viclcls onlv a sixth of a 
total tax revenue of million. The 
tax promise is m line* with the govern- 




Alcoa Aluminium was 
used in lift grilles as 
far back as 1891. 





1933 Alcoa helped design lightweight 
aluminium tube trains for underground 
transport systems As the world’s 
largest aluminium company, Alcoa 
is a vital part of the current 
transportation revolution. 



1960 The convenient tear-off feature 
for opening cans has been one of 
Alcoa’s most popular developments 
Today a wide variety of food is 
available in containers with these 
easy-open aluminium tops. And 
for tomorrow we have more exciting 
packaging innovations coming up. 



1969 We're proud of Alcoa's part in 
man’s lourney to the moon Eagle, the 
first manned spacecraft to land 
on the moon, was an aluminium 
structure embodying many of Alcoa’s 
innovations Today we're only the 
world's largest aluminium company 
Tomorrow. ! 



Sometimes a business 
has trouble defining 
its problem until Alcoa 
comes up with the 
solution. 


We’re constantly 
introducing aluminium 
to businesses that 
have never used it 
before. 


Give some thought 
as to how Alcoa* 
Aluminium could fit 
into your planning, 
your future, 
your community. 

*1 rademark 


For innovations in aluminium, 
consider Alcoa first. 


ALCOA 


Alcoa of Great Britain, Ltd 

Alcoa House, Droitwich, Worceste. shire 
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Or: How to go places on a ticket to Tokyo. 

We suggest; You fly over the Pole and return 
by the Southern route (or vice versa). 

By way of: Hongkong, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Delhi, Bombay, Karachi, Athens, Rome. 

And because each city seems more fascinating 
than the last, here’s another suggestion: 

Break your flight. Stay a while. 

Any time, anywhere, as often as you please. 

If you start longing then for a real holiday. 

Our exclusive IT-tours - they are just the thing. 
Find out about them. 

The Far East is not far away. 

© Lufthansa 
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merit’s contention, in the face of 
Labour charges of corruption and 
wastefulness, that the economy is 
developing buoyantly under wise man¬ 
agement. 

In these last weeks before polling 
begins, particular heat has been 
generated by fresh Nationalist charges 
that a Labour government led by Mi 
Dom Mintoff would be tempted to 
provide Russia with naval facilities. 
The Labour manifesto concedes that 
Malta still needs the economic bene¬ 
fits that the British naval and military 
presence provides, and emphasises that 
a Labour government would try to 
make Britain pay more for its use of 
the island and would ensure that the 
British facilities were not passed on to 
Britain’s allies. 

Since Malta became independent in 
1964, it has been in the curious posi¬ 
tion of harbouring a Nato naval head¬ 
quarters without belonging to the 
alliance. In past years, Mr Mintoff has 
often denied that he wants to get Nato 
out of Malta and let Russia in ; but he 
is now reported to be arguing that 
Malta should provide facilities for the 
forces of any nation that would grant 
adequate aid in return and would 
refrain from imposing its own interests 
on Malta. If this report is accurate, it 
may be merely a sample, intended to 
impress the electorate, of the bargain¬ 
ing methods Mr Mintoff would use to 
squeeze more money out of Britain. 
Even so, apart from the fact that it 
conflicts with his own recent statements 
that he would not let Malta become 
either a Russian or an American base, 
this kind of talk would seem likely to 
repel many floating voters who, how¬ 
ever unimpressed by the Nationalists’ 
record in office, share their preference 
for a firm pro-western alignment. 


And now this 

To all the horrors which the refugees 
from East Pakistan have experienced 
is now added the danger of a cholera 
epidemic. So far deaths appear 
relatively few—estimates range between 
400 and i,ooo—and seem to be limited 
to one district of India’s West Bengal. 
But in that area there are only 14 
health centres and one hospital with 
150 beds. Cholera is endemic in this 
part of Asia and the conditions which 
have brought on this onset— 
appalling sanitation in the hurriedly 
prepared, overcrowded refugee camps 
—are repeated elsewhere. Columns of 
refugees have been reported marching 




Here pollution means death 


from the infected area towards 
Calcutta, which probably has the worst 
sanitation in the world. “ God help us 
if someone carries the disease into the 
city,” declared the director of health 
for West Bengal. 

Cholera is spread by drinking water 
infected by the excreta of people 
already suffering from the disease. For 
those already infected there is little that 
can be done—except isolate them. The 
rest of the refugees need to be given 
uninfected water supplies and 
vaccinations. Indian government and 
private stocks of medicine are almost 
exhausted. The World Health 
Organisation has some supplies in 
India, but these will soon run out. 
India has now issued an urgent inter¬ 
national appeal for vaccines, mobile 
medical centres and doctors. 

Ironically, although the carriers of 
the disease were almost certainly the 
Bengali refugees, the cholera situation 
in East Pakistan may be better. The 
Pakistani army claims to be taking due 
precautions, and before the civil war 
there were known to be ample supplies 
of vaccine in the cholera research 
centre at Dacca run by the South-East 
Asia Treaty Organisation. And the 
Pakistanis have no overcrowded 
refugee camps because no one has 
wanted to flee in their direction. 


Vietnam _ 

We like it here 

A great deal has been written about 
the conditions in South Vietnam’s 
jails and prisoner-of-war camps, but it 
is a remarkable thing that most of the 
North Vietnamese war prisoners being 
held in South Vietnam seem in no 
great hurry to go home. It was hard 


enough at the outset to get the govern¬ 
ment in Hanoi to agree to allow some 
of these prisoners to be repatriated (and 
North Vietnam has always refused to 
discuss the fate of the American 
prisoners it is holding until the war is 
over). But at the end of April the North 
Vietnamese agreed to accept the return 
of 570 disabled prisoners. It was 
scheduled to take place on Friday ; 
the prisoners were to have been taken 
by ship as far north as the 17th 
parallel, where the dividing line 
between the two Vietnams runs, and 
transferred to a North Vietnamese 
ship. 

So far, so good. The transfer might 
have looked like a unilateral gesture 
of goodwill. But when Red Gross 
officials interviewed the prisoners over 
the weekend they found that only 13 
were willing to be sent home after they 
had listened to a recording of a Radio 
Hanoi broadcast which described them 
as “ illegal detainees ” and said that 
they would be welcome to settle in 
North Vietnam. What is happening 
now is, on the face of it, extraordin¬ 
ary. The South Vietnamese are trying 
to persuade the prisoners to go home, 
and they are arranging for the Red 
Cross to interview at least 90 of them 
for a second time. 

What explains the prisoners’ reluc¬ 
tance to leave the camp at Bien Hoa ? 
It would be nice for the South Viet¬ 
namese if they could honestly say that 
the prisoners did not want to return 
to their own communist society. But 
the South Vietnamese have not seemed 
very confident that that is the explana¬ 
tion. Instead, one suspects a North 
Vietnamese manoeuvre. During the 
last stages of the Korean war an argu¬ 
ment about Chinese prisoners delayed 
an agreement on the armistice. When 
the prisoners were interrogated by 
Indian officers at that stage they lapsed 
into wild hysterics and refused to go 
home. One explanation was that they 
were acting on the instructions of their 
superiors. 

Are the North Vietnamese themselves 
responsible for the refusal of all but 
13 of their prisoners to go home ? 
Certainly, they would be easily capable 
of imposing their will on the men 
being held in South Vietnam ; no one 
denies that the grapevine is working. 
But if the North Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment is itself responsible for the block¬ 
age, it must have a reason. That could 
be its continuing, and now absurd, 
reluctance to admit that it has soldiers 
in South Vietnam—even though the 
South Vietnamese are holding several 
thousand of them prisoner. 
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Cambodia 

The man after Nol 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The formation of a new Cambodian 
government last month has set off a 
new spurt of politicking in Pnom 
Penh. One reason is that the govern¬ 
ment is holding out the prospect of 
winter elections if a new constitution 
can be produced by the end of the 
summer and if military conditions 
permit. But politicians have also been 
encouraged by the stop-gap appearance 
of the present leadership. If Marshal 
Lon Nol, now only titular prime minis¬ 
ter after his recent illness, should decide 
to retire altogether, there is no obvious 
successor. Mr Sirik Matak has 
strengthened his hand by taking over 
the day-to-day work of the top job. But 
the Khmer establishment is clearly 
unwilling to give him—or anyone 
else—the total support it gives to Lon 
Nol. 

One contender who is increasingly 
in evidence lately is Mr Son Ngoc 
'Thanh, the old leader of the anti- 
Sihanouk guerrilla group, the Khmer 
Serai. Mr Thanh, who was dis¬ 
appointed not to be offered the 
premiership, is still officially an adviser 
to the government. He has apparently 
decided to settle in Pnom Penh and is 
already preparing to revive his old 
Democratic party, which was such a 
thorn in Prince Sihanouk’s sensitive 
flesh. Besides his old followers, Thanh 
has some support among politically 
minded monks and some influence on 
the Khmer troops who once served in 
Vietnam. He advocates elections and 
talks of a dean sweep against corrup¬ 
tion. 

Another faction which played a big 
part in the recent scrum is led by 
Colonel Lon Non, the marshal’s younger 
brother. Colonel Non’s 15th brigade 



Thanh 
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is currently conducting a much-pub¬ 
licised clearing operation along Route 
3 to the south of Pnom Peih. 
If elections are held, he and bis 
associates are expected to form a 
party using his brother’s nam* 1 ^ jre 
is considerable speculation about 
whether the colonel’s ambitions stop at 
being the marshal’s younger brother. 

There are other potential leaders 
within the present government. The 
first deputy primfc minister, General In 
Tam, a former governor of Kompong 
Cham province, is an energetic man 
with a sound common touch though 
not much of a power base. The third 
deputy prime minister, Mr Hang 
Thun Hak, is popular with many 
younger intellectuals and teachers. All 
the deputy prime ministers whose 
terms expire this autumn naturally 
favour a prolongation of the assembly 
rather than new elections which they 
might not win. 

The most surprising convert to the 
election idea is Sirik Matak. He docs 
not court public applause and support 
as other politicians do-—some say 
because of his aristocratic background, 
others because he is too busy governing. 
It is no secret that the Americans 
regard Matak as the country’s best 
administrator. And Cambodians are 
coming to realise that, given the over¬ 
whelming importance of American aid, 
this is an asset that cannot be ignored. 

Mexico _ 

Southward, ho 


FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 

Mexico has always prided itself on 
being different from the rest of Latin 
America. It carried out the first real 
social revolution of the half-continent. 
It was the first country to industrialise 
itself. Overshadowed by the United 
States, it has almost dogmatically pur¬ 
sued an independent foreign policy— 
maintaining relations with Cuba despite 
the resolutions of the Organisation of 
American States, and recognising the 
Spanish republic three decades after it 
fell. 

But the revolutionary rhetoric of 
successive Mexican governments has 
coexisted with the conservatism 
spawned by four decades of stability 
under the ruling Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary party. And Mexico has felt the 
shock waves from what has been hap¬ 
pening in countries farther south. The 
shift to the left in Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia has not gone unnoticed. That 
is one reason why Mexico has 
abandoned its sometimes perverse isola¬ 


tionism and decided to strengthen its 
political and economic hold over 
central America, its natural sphere of 
influence. 

On May 8th President Luis Eche- 
verria initiated this policy with a meet¬ 
ing at the border with Guatemala’s 
president, Colonel Carlos Arana Osorio. 
Later in the month President Jose 
Figueres of Costa Rica, who also took 
office last year, visited Mexico, 
and he will be followed by President 
Somoza of Nicaragua. Over the sum¬ 
mer Sr Echeverria is also expected to 
meet the presidents of El Salvador and 
Honduras. 

As presented in Mexico, the purpose 
of the meetings is innocent—to 
increase economic and cultural links 
with the central American common 
market countries with an eye to finding 
new export markets there. In central 
America, however, there is a real fear 
that Mexico, under the guise of Latin 
American integration, will replace the 
United States as the dominant 
economic force in the region. As Sr 
Eduardo Gaceres, Guatemala’s vice- 
president, has put it, “ a weak country 
has to be cautious in dealing with a 
stronger one.” 

Politically, however, Mexico and the 
central American block are in agree¬ 
ment. All five countries are ruled by 
conservative governments that refuse to 
tolerate leftist opposition. At the same 
time they are all troubled by local 
guerrillas who move freely across the 
borders, kidnapping wealthy business¬ 
men, attacking army patrols and 
assaulting banks. In March the Mexi¬ 
cans at last admitted that they shared 
the problem and, in a show of strength, 
locked up 20 guerrillas trained by 
the North Koreans and expelled five 
Russian diplomats alleged to be 
involved. 

Guatemala’s insurgency is the most 
serious, and the Mexicans have been 
quietly lending the government a help¬ 
ing hand. In the past, Guatemalan 
rebels used to slip across the Mexican 
border when things got too hot for 
them at home. Now the border is con¬ 
stantly patrolled on both sides, the two 
governments exchange information and 
Guatemalan terrorists have been shot 
or arrested by the Mexicans. Last year 
the Guatemalan guerrilla leader Yon 
Sosa was killed by a Mexican border 
patrol. And in April reliable infor¬ 
mants in Guatemala disclosed that 
three guerrilla leaders reported killed 
in battle with the Guatemalan army 
had in fact been arrested in Mexico, 
handed over to the Guatemalan autho¬ 
rities, and summarily shot. 
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The spirit of 1871 offers you her children 


The heirs of the Commune 


The P&re Lachaise cemetery in the 
workers’ district in the far north-east 
of Paris was eerily empty at Whitsun. 
The monster rally that had been 
planned to mark the centenary of the 
Paris Commune which emerged from 
France’s defeat by the Germans in 
1871 was called off after hickering 
among the leaders of the left ; there 
was only the debris of earlier demon¬ 
strations, the wreaths and garlands 
dropped by communists, trotskyists, 
foreign sympathisers and (astonishingly) 
left-wing gaullists along the Mur des 
Federes where 147 communards were 
lined up and shot after hand-to-hand 
fighting among the graves on Whitsun, 
1871. In France, politics still feeds on 
history. The hysterically right-wing 
paper Minute , whose offices were 
bombed recently, came out at the end 
of last week with an article in praise 
of Monseigneur Darboy and the other 
victims of the Commune, and the 
liberal archbishop of Paris, Cardinal 
Marty, celebrated a quiet mass in 
honour of his predecessor. On the other 
side, M. Alain Krivine, the trotskyist 
leader, declared that the Commune 
was an interrupted revolution that 


would one day bo consummated. The 
communists stressed the social aims of 
the communards rather than their 
violent methods, and UHumaniti made 
a violent attack on the bourgeois press 
for giving the trotskyist rally more 
publicity than the bigger communist 
procession. 

This’was all rather esoteric to out¬ 
siders. But however the French choose 
to interpret their past, the Paris Com¬ 
mune has broader significance as an 
early example of a nearly successful 
urban insurrection. Lenin saw it as a 
trial run for 'the bolshevik revolution. 
Of course, the Commune was the pro¬ 
duct of an exceptional series of events : 
defeat by the Prussians.; the fall of 
Napoleon III and an upsurge of 
patriotic anger against those who made 
peace with the Bodies ; the emergence 
of a working-class paramilitary force 
in the shape of the National Guard. 
And the Commune survived only for 
a brief ten weeks before it was 
destroyed by the army and the con¬ 
servative provinces. But the near- 
sucCess of the Commune continues to 
feed the hopes of those who dream, 
like the student leaders of May, 1968, 


of a “ spontaneous uprising,” or those 
who are trying to bring about city- 
based revolutions in the third world. 
The urban guerrilla is one of the heirs 
of the Commune. 

The phrase 11 urban guerrilla ” can 
be abused to apply to diverse people 
in diverse situations, most of them left- 
wing extremists or nihilists with¬ 
out a strategy beyond the simple desire 
to see their names in print. .Most of 
the terrorists in modem history, from 
the Narodnaya Volya in tsarist Russia 
and the Organisation de l’Arm6e 
Secrete in Paris and Algiers to the 
Weathermen in America and the Front 
de Liberation Quebecois, have only 
succeeded >in alienating public sym¬ 
pathy by using gangster-style tech¬ 
niques. The best example of that was 
the reaction of the crowd in an Istan¬ 
bul street on Tuesday (see page 31) 
when the Turkish police managed to 
rescue a 14-year-old girl from her kid¬ 
nappers in a brilliantly executed opera¬ 
tion. The guerrillas shouted “ We are 
doing 'this for you ” from a window 
as they fired back at the police, but 
the crowd rushed the barricades in an 
attempt to lynch the single terrorist 
who emerged alive. Of course, a school¬ 
girl may be expected to arouse greater 
sympathy than a middle-aged banker, 
but 'the incident was symptomatic of 
the normal response to acts of terror 
—which is why the more successful 
urban guerrillas, in Latin America in 
particular, have gone to considerable 
pains to try to rationalise their crimes. 

By definition, guerrilla warfare is 
'the war of the weak against the strong 
—a campaign of harassment and 
attrition waged by inferior, lightly- 
equipped forces against conventional 
armies. The basic principles of the 
11 war of the flea ” are never to be 
caught on the defensive and never to 
attack without assuring a position of 
local superiority. Mao and Guevara 
both saw revolutionary warfare as a 
three-stage process: a preparatory 
phase leading through guerrilla opera¬ 
tions to a final war of movement in 
which the government’s forces would 
be annihilated. 

But the “ people’s wars " and rural 
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guerrilla movements of the decades 
since 1945 have given way in the 
1970s -to urban guerrilla operations in 
Latin America, Ulster and Quebec, 
and more diffuse forms of urban 
terrorism in many western cities, in 
Istanbul and in Teheran. None of this 
may lead to revolution ; but political 
kidnappings and random liombings 
have become familiar hazards of 
modern life. And in Latin America, at 
least, the theorists of urban guerrilla 
warfare have developed a strategy for 
armed insurrection that is closer to 
Lenin than 'to Mao or Giap. 

A hypothetical revolution in one of 
the industrial countries would have to 
be urban ; but it has come as a surprise 
to some observers that, since about the 
time of Che Guevara’s death in 
the Bolivian hills in October, 1967, his 
successors in Latin America have made 
the city their target. The reasons are 
obvious enough. One was the patent 
failure of peasant uprisings and rural 
guerrilla movements in Laitin America 
in the 1960s. Another was the phen¬ 
omenal growth of Latin American 
cities, creating vast and often unpolice- 
able slums. And then there was the 
obvious attraction of urban operations 
for an isolated group bent on winning 
publicity. It is easier to draw head¬ 
lines by nabbing a foreign diplomat 
than by bumping off a country police¬ 
man. 

It was a Brazilian guerrilla leader, 
Carlos Marighclla (who was killed in 
an ambush at the end of 1969), who 
made the first coherent attempt to 
formulate the strategy of the urban 
guerrilla. In his “ Minimanual of the 
Urban Guerrilla” he laid down the 
basic principle that “ the urban 
guerrilla's basic reason for existence, 
the condition in which he acts and 
survives, is to shoot.” He organised the 
members of his own National 
Liberation Action (ALN) in u firing 
groups ” of four or five men, operating 
in the strictest secrecy and financing 
themselves by theft. Their basic task 
was to assassinate government leaders 
and policemen and to sabotage 
factories and basic services. 

Like all terrorists, Marighella was 
chillingly elitist, and openly 
contemptuous of political parties and 
the conventional kinds of mass 
agitation. He saw the urban guerrillas 
as catalysts who would help to create 
the conditions for revolution by forcing 
the government to dig in its heels ancj 
resort to counterproductive repression. 
It is arguable that the common strategy 
of extremists is to harden the battle 
lines so that the liberals in the centre 


have to get off the no-man’s land and 
join one side or the other. The 
terrorists’ indifference to political 
agitation is partly explained by the 
hostility of the orthodox communist 
parties, and partly by the need to pre¬ 
serve secrecy in urban conditions. 

That leads to one of the central 
problems for urban guerrillas : how 
to get their message across without 
blowing their cover. Would-be 
revolutionaries have to make people 
aware that they exist ; and men who 
break into banks to get party funds 
have to make some attempt to 
rationalise their crimes to the public. 
Hence the basic importance of “ armed 
propaganda ” and of what the 
Tupamaros in Uruguay have taken 
to calling the u counter-media.” 
Marighella once pointed out that when 
a group under his command hijacked 
a payroll van and got away with some 
120 million old cruzeiros, they also 
got free publicity that would have cost 
5 billion old cruzeiros as paid advertise¬ 
ments. The publicity often works the 
other way: If the kidnapping of Mr 
Jasper Cross, the British trade 
commissioner in Montreal, made the 
world aware that something called 
the FLQ existed, the murder of the 
Quebec labour minister by the same 
group earned them general hostility. 

Uruguay's perfectionists 

Today Uruguay’s Tupamaros are 
probably the world’s best organised and 
most successful urban guerrillas and 
they can be taken as a case-study. The 
founder of the group, Raul Sendic, 
began his political career as a rural 
activist among the sugar-beet labourers 
of the far north of the country. But he 
ran into trouble with the local land- 
owners, and the failure of a left-wing 
alliance in the elections in 1962 
persuaded him and some of his friends 
to resort to violence. The Tupamaros 
drew most of their recruits from the 
ranks of students, professional men 
and civil servants. 

Tupamaros who have been captured 
by the police since 1965 include 
professors,’ civil engineers, journalists, 
bank employees and junior members of 
some of the country’s wealthiest 
families. Their political goals have 
deliberately been left imprecise, 
although in March the Tupamaros 
issued a six-point 11 revolutionary 
programme ” in which they called for 
the takeover of big estates and foreign 
companies and for a system of 
“ workers’ rule ” in the factories and 
the university. But they have tried to 
steer clear of theoretical debate. 



Not everybody smiles in Montevideo 


From the beginning, the peculiar 
geography and social composition of 
the country made it inevitable that 
Uruguay’s guerrillas would concentrate 
on urban operations. More than half 
of the population of 2.8 million live 
in the single city of Montevideo, and 
the countryside is mostly flat and open : 
more suitable for tanks than for 
guerrillas. In the period up to 1968 
the Tupamaros were mainly occupied 
with building up a cell structure and 
acquiring supplies of money and arms. 
In the years since then they have 
perfected the techniques of armed 
propaganda, political kidnapping, and 
subversion and infiltration of the 
administration and the armed services. 

Their success has partly hinged on 
the fact that they have managed to 
combine brilliant criminal operations 
with careful marksmanship and an 
attempt to demonstrate the “ revolu¬ 
tionary justice ” of their actions. Their 
•network of agents and informers 
(especially among bank employees) has 
enabled them to embarrass some of 
those they have robbed : for example, 
when they broke into the home of a 
tobacco magnate, Luis Mailhos 
Queirolo, early last \ear, they not only 
stole gold worth £25,000 from his safe 
but produced evidence of tax evasion 
that led the authorities to impose a 
record fine of $2,300,000. The Tupa¬ 
maros have specialised in 14 armed pro¬ 
paganda ” like the celebrated occupa¬ 
tion of the town of Pando in October, 
1969. That operation had enormous 
public impact. One guerrilla spokes¬ 
man said that “ I believe that, for the 
first time, a great part of the popula¬ 
tion saw the guerrilla as a possibility.” 

But the great strength of the Tupa¬ 
maros has been their capacity to 
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infiltrate the government’s forces. They 
occupied the central training barracks 
in Montevideo last year with the help 
of an agent in the garrison. The best 
example of the psychological warfare 
they have waged against the armed 
forces was their declaration of a 
“ truce ” in June last year. Soldiers 
and policemen who wanted to 
give up the fight were told to resign. 
The message got across. The govern¬ 
ment arrested 66 policemen for 
“ insubordination ” after they had 
gone on strike for more pay and the 
right to work in civilian clothes. 

The Tupamaros have also perfected 
what has become one of the standard 
weapons in the arsenal of urban 
guerrilla warfare : political kidnapping. 
The popularity of this technique 
among extremist groups is a sure 
sign of the force of example, and 
it will probably go on being used until 
governments decide to present a 
common front to kidnappers. What 
political abductors count on is a failure 
of the will. They have usually been 
after two things : publicity and the 
release of political prisoners. Brazil’s 
urban guerrillas showed just how far it 
is possible to push a government when 
they forced the release of 15 prisoners 
in exchange for an American ambass¬ 
ador and then 70 for a Swiss 
ambassador. The battle still being 
fought between the Tupamaro kid¬ 
nappers and the government of Presi¬ 
dent Pacheco in Uruguay is the 
strange confrontation between a man 
who will not bargain, but is unable 
to track down 'the guerrillas or their 
hostages, and abductors who seem pre¬ 
pared to hold their hostages indefinitely. 
The Tupamaros are currently holding 
Mr Geoffrey Jackson, the British 
ambassador, and two local hostages. 

The Tupamaros are very singular 
terrorists, the product of a country that 
has always been noted for its modera¬ 
tion and its democratic conditions. Yet 
they have helped to erode Uruguay's 
democratic institutions and to under¬ 
mine an already shaky economy. They 
may have opened the way for the 
victory of a left-wing alliance -in the 
November presidential election, or for 
rule by the army. But the backlash 
has been much milder in Uruguay 
than in places like Guatemala. 

Latin America’s urban guerrillas 
share a continental, and perhaps a 
global, perspective. Captain Carlos 
Lamarca, a Brazilian guerrilla leader, 
has said that “ we cannot separate 
the revolution in Brazil from the 
revolution in Latin America. Each 
country represents both a vanguard 


and a rearguard for the rest.” There 
has been a frequent exchange of 
cadres and information among Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, and the 
Argentine terrorists of the People’s 
Revolutionary Army (ERP) who last 
week kidnapped and then released Mr 
Stanley Sylvester, a British honorary 
consul, were closely modelling them¬ 
selves on the Tupamaros. But each 
group has been largely self-sufficient 
in terms of arms and money ; and those 
that are strongest have been able to 
base themselves to some extent on local 
political forces, like the “ revolutionary 
peronists ” in Argentina who can count 
on some sympathy from the Ongaro 
wing of the trade unions. 

Let it burn 

In the United States, the two most 
potentially dangerous revolutionary 
groups, the Weathermen and the Black 
Panther party, seem to have wandered 
into the slough of despond. If Mr 
Ifucy Newton can retain his apparent 
ascendancy over the Black Panthers, 
despite the distant clamour of Mr 
Eldridge Cleaver in Algiers, it seems 
that they will unbuckle their holsters 
and pursue reform within the system. 
But the Weathermen have come upon 
hard times. They began as a radical 
breakaway group from Students for a 
Democratic Society and made (or 
unmade) their name through four days 
of mass vandalism in Chicago in 
October, 1969, before going under¬ 
ground to launch a programme of 
naked terrorism whose inefficacy was 
symbolised by the death of three 
Weathermen in a bomb factory in a 
Greenwich Village house last year. 

The Weathermen were essentially 
derivative: they saw themselves as the 
white auxiliaries of a revolution that 
would be made by coloured men in 



But for America it *5 a baa-sting 


the course of a great upheaval in the 
third world and a rising by black power 
groups in America. In their original 
manifesto, published in June, 1969, 
they declared that “ winning state 
power in America will occur as a 
result of the military forces of America 
extending themselves around the world 
and being defeated piecemeal ; when 
the revolution triumphs in America it 
will have been made by the people 
of the whole world.” 

This was the self-immolatory 
philosophy of young rebels from the 
upper strata of American society with 
an itch to destroy everything their class 
represented, and very little concern 
about what would take its place. They 
sought for recruits among those with 
even fewer intellectual roots than them¬ 
selves : high-school students described 
by one Weatherman sympathiser as 
“ those who have to serve a life 
sentence until they are 16.” The 
Weathermen managed to build up a 
fearsome reserve of weapons and 
explosives, to enlist several hundred 
members and to carry out 
several technically skilful opera¬ 
tion:, like springing Dr Timothy Leary 
from jail and bombing the New York 
police headquarters. It was all com¬ 
bined with the nihilism and irrespon¬ 
sibility symbolised by the leaflets they 
printed containing instructions for 
making incendiary bombs that ended 
with the slogan “ Be Creative— 
Experiment.” By the end of last year, 
some at least of the Weathermen were 
beginning to take stock. Miss Bernadine 
Dohrn confessed in December 
that “ most of our actions have 
hurt the enemy on about the same 
military scale as a bee-sting.” 

Wherever 'the Weathermen are head¬ 
ing, the bombings go on. According 
to the McClellan report, there were 
4,330 lx>mbings in the United States 
between January, 1969, and April, 
1970. The bombings are the work 
of hare-brained extremists who have 
decided to take on the whole capitalist 
system. Their manifestoes accuse 
corporations of complicity in the 
Vietnam war, of pollution of the 
environment and of such hazy offences 
as “ valuing conspicuous consumption 
more than the relief of poverty." 
Sabotage of this kind has added to the 
violence of American society without 
presenting any direct menace to the 
way society is ordered. 

But the situation in the lower ranks 
of the American armed forces poses a 
problem almost as immediate as that 
of racial tension. Eldridge Cleaver has 
said in his quasi-apocalyptic wav that 
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“ the stockades in Babylon are full of 
soldiers who refuse to fight. These men 
are going to become some of the most 
valuable guerrilla fighters.” It does 
seem that disaffected conscripts have 
provided the American underground 
with arms, instruction and trained 
recruits. Subversion within the 
American army is obviously bound up 
with opposition to the Vietnam war ; 
and reluctant draftees have become one 
of the nastiest problems. There is an 
example in the treatment of Colonel 
Weldon Honeycutt, the man who led 
the attack on “ Hamburger Hill,” 
when he returned to the United States 
to have his medals pinned on. An 
underground paper called GI Says 
published a “ wanted poster ” 
describing Colonel Honeycutt as “ GI 
Enemy Number i ” and offering a 
$10,000 reward to whoever got rid of 
him. This seems to have been more 
than black humour, since it was fol¬ 
lowed by several attempts on his life. 

Of course, the United States is too 
vast and too complex a society for a 
handful of terrorists dropping Molotov 
cocktails into army dustbins to be 
considered anything more than a 
dangerous irritant. The same can no 
doubt be said of European would-be 
guerrillas who bomb the house of Mr 
Carr or the Rolls-Royce servicing 
centre in Paris. Terrorism by itself is 
not a strategy for anything -except 
perhaps in colonial situations where 
the aim is to persuade the occupying 
power that it is not worth holding on. 

Ghetto revolt 

The FLQ in Quebec and the IRA 
in Northern Ireland arc both separatist 
movements which see themselves as the 
victims of colonial-type situations. The 
strength of the separatists in Quebec 
was suggested by the result of the last 
elections, in which Mr Rene Levesque’s 
Parti Quebecois drew 23 per cent of the 
votes. But of course Mr Pierre Valli£res 
and his friends in the FLQ regard Mr 
Levesque as a fuddy-duddy bourgeois 
liberal, and have made it quite plain 
that they have no faith in his methods. 
Their most spectacular actions 
were the kidnappings of Mr Cross and 
Mr Laporte and the subsequent murder 
of Mr Laporte in the “ October Days ” 
of la# year ; those ac^ns led to the 
government's adoptijap a .pf emergency 
powers and the arrtpt- of some 500 
people. Although MrRpbert Bourassa, 
the premier of Queoec, was suf¬ 
ficiently worried about the con¬ 
tinuing threat posed by the FLQ to 
complain when Mr Pierre Trudeau 
allowed the fjnergency powers to 



It didn't last long in Montreal 


expire at the end of April, it seems 
clear that the FLQ has lost much of 
the sympathy it could originally enlist 
among French-speaking separatists. 

Judging by the way people in a 
Belfast street jeered and booed as 
British soldiers carried away the body 
of Sergeant Michael Willets, who 
sacrificed himself in order to save the 
lives of an Irish family during a bomb 
attack on the Springfield Road police 
station last week, the same cannot be 
said of the IRA. The paradox of Ulster 
is that the IRA (split since November, 
1969, into “ regular ” and “ pro¬ 
visional ” wings) has shown very little 
military enterprise or expertise, 
although it clearly enjoys Considerable 
political backing among the Catholic 
population. As one British paratroop 
officer put it, “Two British officers 
with 50 good men could wreak havoc 
in this province.” 

The IRA has failed to cripple basic 
services, and many of its bomb attacks 
have merely consisted of vaguely lob¬ 
bing a petrol bomb so badly made that 
the wick drops out before it reaches 
the target. The IRA seems to have 
given up attempts to snipe at British 
soldiers from attics in favour of hit-and- 
run terrorism intended to undermine 
morale and break down the strict self- 
discipline. of the British forces. If the 
IRA has a strategy at all, it must be 
to set off a political crisis in order to 
provoke direct intervention from West¬ 
minster or a Protestant. backlash so 
violent that it would lead to an out¬ 
right war between Protestants and 
Catholics that might force Dublin to 
intervene. 

The Ulster situation has a general 
interest because of the success of the 
British army in keeping the peace 
without over-reacting under nerve- 
racking conditions. That is not to say 


that the way the British army has 
played its hand in Ulster can be used 
as a model by others who set out to 
deal with urban guerrillas. The British 
army, to begin with, has had more 
experience of counter-insurgency opera¬ 
tions than almost any other body of 
soldiers, and it has always been guided 
by two basic principles : the minimum 
use of force, and the importance of 
abiding by the due process of law. The 
first of those was exemplified by a 
skirmish in Belfast early this year. 
During some incidents in Clonard and 
the Ardoync on February' 3rd, in the 
early hours of the morning, 138 bombs 
were thrown at the troops and 97 shots 
were fired. Observers estimate that 
fewer than a dozen shots were fired 
back, together with about 40 baton 
rounds (or rubber bullets). The army 
has also placed great stress on marks¬ 
manship—the need to get the right 
man when you have to shoot at all. 

This leads to the conclusion that 
selection of the right targets is the key 
to success for either side. A government 
may triumph over urban guerrillas by 
adopting the methods of a police state ; 
but in the process it may lose sight of 
the things it started off to defend— 
just as random terrorism will ordinarily 
lose revolutionaries popular support. 
But of course one has to take account 
of the accepted levels of violence in 
each society. 

Terrorism can be used for all kinds 
of political ends. The Turkish People’s 
Liberation Army says that its kidnap¬ 
pings were designed to help the 
Palestinians in their quarrel with Israel. 
Many of the IRA provisionals are 
youngsters who borrow their fathers’ 
guns to go through a kind of ritual 
initiation (one of them was picked up 
in the Ballymurphv estate wearing a 
holster marked “ US marshal ") in pur¬ 
suit of a united Ireland. The Argentine 
Montoneros want the exiled dictator 
Juan Pcron to come home to head a 
populist autocracy. What the Weather¬ 
men want, apart from a global holo¬ 
caust that would destroy their parents' 
way of life, is anyone's guess. 

Most urban guerrillas are studiously 
vague about their goals, which is why 
they find it hard to rally support and 
why their actions so often .remain 
incomprehensible. They may not topple 
governments, but they have made life 
nastier for everyone in a lot of places. 
It is arguable that the urban guerrillas 
arc dangerous less’ for what they do 
than for what thev inspire : a polarisa¬ 
tion of political forces, and a backlash 
that sometimes strikes out too hard 
and too carelesslv. 
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Britain <s Europe 


Europe's institutions: who 
really controls Brussels 


A convenient dead horse for anti- 
marketeers to whip is the Brussels 
bureaucracy, 5,200 civil servants with 
foreign names in the commission alone. 
Mr Michael Foot accused the Prime 
Minister last week of “worshipping” 
it when Mr Heath had in fact just 
agreed with President Pompidou in 
Paris that the ambition of Brussels 
should be kept firmly in its place, if 
not actually cut down. The supra¬ 
national leanings of the Treaty of 
Rome have long been outmoded by the 
actual European practice of govern¬ 
ments which, in Mr Heath’s words, 
“ form the habit of working together.” 
Britain’s Queen-and-country men are 
attacking a big bad Europe which does 
not, and is not likely to, exist. 


In theory... 


Europe’s institutions are as follows: 
The commission in Brussels is respon¬ 
sible for administering the Treaty of 
Rome. Its civil servants divide into 
nearly two dozen departments, and 
are headed by nine commissioners 
appointed for renewable four-year 
terms, with one of them made president 
for two years at a time. France, Ger¬ 
many and Italy provide two commis¬ 
sioners each, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxemburg one each. The commission 
watches over tariff-free internal trade 
and the common external tariff of the 
common market ; the common agricul¬ 
tural policy ; harmonisation of 
industrial standards ; fair competition 
across frontiers ; the free movement 
of labour and capital; and so on. In 
many cases the commission is called 
to rule on disputes between manufac¬ 
turers or traders or farmers or 
governments. Sometimes it rules 
without waiting to be asked. The 
commission is in this sense the 
guardian of the Treaty of Rome, 
making sure that everyone inside the 
Six really does kefef£Oidife fair, free- 
trading rules of the European 
Economic Community. Since 1967 the 


commission has also in effect run 
Euratom, the moribund club for 
controlling research and fuels for 
peaceful nuclear energy, as well as the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), the forerunner of the com¬ 
mon market set up by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1951. 

The commission has a number of 
weapons of varying force (described 
in our first EEC brief, The Economist 
April 24th, page 44). But its rulings 
are subject to two restraints. In the 
first place the self-baptised European 
parliament in Strasbourg has no 
legislative powers, and so busies itself 
instead asking awkward questions of 
Brussels. Its 142 deputies are chosen 
from their own parliaments by the 
member states. France, Germany and 
Italy send 36 deputies each, Belgium 
and Holland 14 each, Luxemburg six. 
The Strasbourg assembly tries uncon¬ 
vincingly to look.like a true parliament, 
its deputies sitting in party groupings 
across national lines—with the excep¬ 
tion of a rump of French gaullists, 
who sit by themselves. The parliament 
has some control over the community’s 
budget and can by a two-thirds 
majority ohuck out the entire commis¬ 
sion (but has no say in reappointing 
a new one). 

The other more formidable con¬ 
straint on the commission is the 
European court of justice which sits 
in an improbable modern office block 
in Luxemburg. Its seven judges are 
selected by the member states for 
renewable six-year terms ; they select 
from among themselves their president 
for renewable three-year terms. The 
court deals with civil cases arising 
from the treaties, or from private or 
interstate squabbles. It has ruled 
against all six governments at one 
time or another, as well as against 
the commission, in cases designed to 
test apd define Eurolaw rather than 
to lord it over the member govern¬ 
ments. The court’s judgment is 
corporate. It allows no dissenting 
opinions. Its judgment is also final 


but with the all-important proviso, 
made in detail by our earlier brief of 
April 24th, that it depends for its 
execution on the member states and 
on the compliance of national courts. 

A jumble of other community 
institutions exists, mostly as witness to 
what the community would one day 
like to do, rather than what it does. 
The European Investment Bank has 
a partly called capital of $1 billion, 
and has made loans approaching 
$i£ billion mostly for European 
development projects like highways in 
Italy. The bank now has ambitions to 
be a channel for European aid to 
associated countries and other poor 
outsiders. 

The monetary committee and the 
committee of central bank governors 
play a large role in the Six’s unevenly 
successful attempts to speak as one 
in the Basle club, in the Group of 
Ten and in the International Monetary 
Fund. The budgetary policy committee 
and the medium-term economic policy 
committee make solemn but so far 
ineffectual judgments on how the six 
countries manage their economies. 

These and a number of other 
committees—notably the big economic 
and social committee—arc chiefly 
valuable as half-way houses for consul¬ 
tation between the commission, the 
member governments and ministries, 
industrial and trade union lobbies, and 
the like. Between these committees, 
between the commission’s own staff 
and the committees of parliamen¬ 
tarians from Strasbourg, new policies 
are jockeyed about for months and 
years before they are put up for a 
community decision. 


But in practice 

In the textbooks, the commission’s 
authority and prestige derive from its 
sole power of initiating new community 
policies. In the textbooks it can put 
up a proposal to the council of 
ministers. A dialogue then follows 
between commission and council. In 
the textbooks the commission then 
puts up a formal proposal which after 
a certain stage the council must adopt 
or reject as it stands by a qualified 
majority vote. 

In reality Brussels decision-making 
looks rather different—often barely 


This is the seventh in a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
about British entry into the common 
market. 
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taking place, except for the sake of 
appearances, in Brussels. The commis¬ 
sion has willingly seen itself hemmed 
in by all the half-way committees 
already described. Through their 
multiple meetings flourishes a 
grapevine of gossip and information 
out of Brussels. The commission never 
does anything without the six capitals 
knowing about it. Indeed, the com¬ 
mission rarely moves in practice 
without the suggestion coming first, 
formally or informally, from one or 
more of the six capitals. Its caution is 
ingrained from years of being sat on. 
In particular the outcome of France’s 
boycott of ministerial sessions in 1965 
is now the most important single 
fact in how the community works. 
In January, iq 66 , France imposed a 
de facto rule on the community, which 
Britain is sure to support, that all 
decisions of any moment before the 
council of ministers must be taken 
unanimously or not at all . (The Treaty 
of Rome had envisaged qualified 
majority voting on an increasing range 
of issues after 1966, 12 votes out of 17 
being enough to win : France, Germany 
and Italy have four votes each, 
Belgium and Holland two votes each, 
Luxemburg one vote.) 

The diagram describes how the 
community in fact takes its decisions 
as a result of unanimous voting ; it is 
a diagram few visionaries in Brussels 
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would admit to knowing about. Most 
major ideas, and all major initiatives, 
start with the six national governments. 
Dealling and compromise between two 
of these, France and Germany, are of 
decisive importance at every stage. 
Britain will now certainly make this 
often difficult Franco-German relation¬ 
ship into a trio. The nine commis¬ 
sioners, allegedly independent, in fact 
know their home governments well. 
Because the community’s survival 
depends on unanimous voting the 
commission’s main role is as a techni¬ 
cian qf compromise. It is a glorified, 
often skilful, go-between: between 
Brussels and the governments as a new 
idea gets under way ; between the 
commission and the committee of 
permanent representatives, the perma¬ 
nent body of working ambassadors 
from the six capitals sitting in Brussels ; 
between all parties and the legislating 
council of ministers, comprising the 
six foreign or other ministers from the 
capitals who meet, monthly or more 
frequently, to decide the path of the 
community. Even after decisions are 
reached they are constantly filtered 
and changed at the national level—a 
spectacular instance being Germany’s 
decision to float the mark. 

The commission is seen to best 
advantage in the annual haggle over 
farm prices, which it has managed to 
hold down by cleverly playing off 


national interests against each other. 
But in both the great debates of 1971, 
monetary union and British entry, the 
commission has ended up as little more 
than an ingenious dogsbody. M. Jean 
Rey lost his job as president of the 
commission last year because of his 
campaign to get the commission into 
a negotiating role in the British talks. 
The larger the issue in the European 
community, the more closely and 
exclusively it is dealt with by the 
major national capitals. In a com¬ 
munity of Ten this will become more 
evident than ever. The protests against 
M. Pompidou’s version of Europe's 
future (9ee below) grow fainter each 
day. It was happening anyway, and it 
is the price of having Britain in. 
Whether it eventually leads, as M. 
Pompidou suggests, to the council of 
ministers taking over the commission’s 
executive function as well, 'with the 
commission turning into a secretariat, 
remains to be seen. 


What Pompidou says it is 

President Pompidou said at his press 
conference in Paris on January 21st: 
So.Tie people imagined (after the war) 
that Europe could be organised round a 
number of technical organisations, of 
commissions, which would be a kind of 
prefiguration of a European federation. 
Times have changed. Europe can only 
mean building, on the basis of what 
exists, a confederation of states that 
have decided to harmonise their policies 
and to integrate their economies. And 
if one looks at it in this way, the quarrel 
over supranationality is a false quarrel. 

The idea of achieving confederation 
on the basis of technical organisations, 
of commissions, is an illusion that has 
already been swept away by the facts. 
The government of Europe can only arise 
out of the gathering of national govern¬ 
ments, joining together to take decisions 
that are valid for all. Today it is the 
council of ministers, which brings 
together the foreign ministers and, when 
necessary, the technical ministers, who 
in fact also hold specialised meetings. 
In a final phase, these ministers might 
have nothing but strictly European duties 
and will no longer be part of the 
national governments. To prepare its 
discussions and follow the implementa¬ 
tion of its decisions, the council of 
ministers will need specialised organs. 

I can see no objection to this, on one 
condition: that these organs, as 
executing agents for the council of 
ministers, must be answerable to it and 
to it alone. 

And on "Panorama” on May 17th: 
There is not one European natron, 
there is the British nation, the French, 
the German, the Italian and so forth. 
Therefore, I do not believe in a purely 
technocratic or administrative power 
that could impose itself upon the several 
nations and states. After all, the existing 
council of ministers is already an embryo 
of a confederal government. 


Europe's governments make Europe's lews to suit themselves 
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Our Total Systems Approach 
can help you choose 
the right course. 


Penetrating the U.S. market can 
offer rich rewards. But success is in¬ 
variably reserved for those who have 
a thorough insight into the U.S. busi¬ 
ness scene. 

How do you obtain that insight? 
Trust Northern. The Northern Trust 
Bank’s Total Systems Approach to 
venture planning can help you maxi¬ 
mize your opportunities and minimize 
your qsk. We take an in-depth look 
at your strategy, then we help you 
seek out the opportunities that fit your 
plan—exploring with you the poten¬ 
tial return. 

If a merger, acquisition, or joint 
venture is called for, we can help lo- 
i i£v*ate and evaluate the candidates. If 
j t ! ) f 5 u need licensees to manufacture and 

} 


distribute your product in the United 
States, we can help get you together 
with the right contacts. If building 
a plant is the answer, we can guide 
you in getting the project underway. 

Financial planning specialists, 
using sophisticated computer technol¬ 
ogy, will show you the most econom¬ 
ical method of financing your 
ventures. Then we can arrange your 
U.S. dollar financing. 

The Northern Trust is ready to 
work for you in penetrating the U.S. 
marketplace—profitably. Ask your 
own bank about The Northern Trust. 
Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, Vice 
President, in Chicago, or W. James 
Armstrong, Vice President and Man¬ 
ager of our London branch. 


Trust Northern... 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 

NORTHERN 

—TRUST 

■■bank 

THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
SO SOUTH LASALLE STREET AT MONROE 
CHICAGO OHM • 012 ) 340-9900 • Enter F.0.LC. 


LONDON BRANCH • 38, LOMBARD ST., LONDON E.C. 3 • THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP. • 90 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Bon voyage to Britain 


The deafening silence in Washington 
that followed Mr Heath’s meeting with 
President Pompidou does not reflect 
any unawareness that something 
significant has happened. Administra¬ 
tions in Washington preached for 
years in favour of the enlargement of 
the European Economic Community, 
but the preaching did not bring the 
event any closer. That is one good 
reason for not volunteering an 
American opinion ait a moment when 
the long effort to get Britain into the 
common market is visibly closer to 
success but still not quite beyond the 
reach of failure. 

“A momentous advance” President 
Nixon said the enlargement of the 
community would be, in his foreign 
policy report to Congress in February. 
He told the legislators 

the United States has always supported 
the strengthening and enlargement of 
the European community. We still do. 
We welcome cohesion in Europe because 
it makes Europe a sturdier pillar of the 
structure of peace. 

That said, Mr Nixon added that 
European unity “will also pose prob¬ 
lems for American policy” and went 
on to talk about restrictiondst European 
agricultural policies and preferential 
trading arrangements. In addressing 
southern editors in Birmingham, 
Alabama, lost week he mentioned 
British entry in an aside (in a manner 
which implied that he took it as 
settled) with the comment that 
“ European competition is going to be 
a continuingly more difficult prob¬ 
lem ” : nothing here to recall the hopes 
of a brave new world that luxuriated 
ten yea>rs ago. 

Even then the Americans who 
pressed for British entry understood 
that it would create 9ome problems for 
American trade. But it was easier then 
for American policy to be cheerful 


Washington , DC 


about paying an economic price for a 
political good than it is now. True, 
the adverse balance of international 
payments had begun to be a worry 
and the gold stock had begun to 
shrink, but these were thought of as 
temporary difficulties. 

The huge payments deficits of the 
present day were not foreseen and the 
thought of a run on the dollar, such 
as happened last month, would have 
seemed absurd. President Kennedy 
could reinforce the army in Germany 
and add $6 billion to the defence 
budget without having so much as to 
glance over his shoulder at the mood 
of Congress or the mood of the 
country ; President Nixon has to fight 
hard to defend the level of forces that 
he has. 

At whatever moment the enlarge¬ 
ment of the common market had 
progressed from an attractive idea to 
a clear possibility, the change would 
have caused American leaders to put 
the brave new world temporarily 
aside and attend to the defence of their 
commercial interests. However, it is 
very likely that the ten years of 
draining away of American self- 
confidence will make those voices even 
more querulous in the next year or 
two than they would have needed to 
be if ilt had happened earlier. 

Mr Gonnally, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, gave a taste of this when he 
addressed the American . Bankers’ 
Association at Munich last week: 

The comfortable assumption that the 
United States should—in the broader 
political interests of the free world— 
be willing to bear disproportionate 
economic costs docs not fit the facts of 
today. ... Is it right that Ameri¬ 
can agricultural products find access 
to the densely populated continent of 
Europe increasingly limited ? 

Mr Gonnally seems to have cast 


Agricultural exports to the Six 
and Britain $bn fob 



Share of total agricultural exports 



himself in 'the role of tough talker for 
the national interest in President 
Nixon’s cabinet. When he went to 
lunch at the Washington Post in April, 
his table talk included some scathing 
remarks about the European com¬ 
munity defending discriminatory trad¬ 
ing concessions to the North African 
countries and to Israel on the ground 
that these were neighbours in a 
Mediiteiranean community of nations. 
If that was the position, he said M with 
some feeling,” according to the report, 
the United States should bring the 
Sixth Fleet home and let the Europeans 
defend the Mediterranean themselves. 
This does not mean that anybody is 
thinking of doing any such thing, 
merely that Mr Gonnally wants it 
understood that Americans mean to 
stand up for their interests. 

Mr Stans, the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, aiu a bit of grumbling in 
Washington this week about unfair 
foreign practices that restricted 
American trade, some of them recog¬ 
nizably practices of the European 
common market. Mr Stans has become 
one of the advocates of a new world 
trade conference to put things right. 
Another such advocate, Senator 
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Ribicoff of Connecticut, accused the 
European community last month of 

solving 'the problems of Europe's small 
farmers at the expense of American 
farmers and solving the problems of 
certain African and Mediterranean 
countries at the expense of the other 
poor countries of the world. 

Mr Clarence Palmhy, the assistant 
secretary concerned with international 
policy in the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, told Senator RibicofFs subcom¬ 
mittee that “the enlargement of this 
trading block "—the European com¬ 
munity—“ is one of the most serious 
problems facing American agriculture 
over the coming decade.” 

Mr Palmby harped on the need for 
“ reform ” of the common agricultural 
policy and argued that British entry, 
with its serious implications for the 
American export trade in tobacco and 
grain, made reform more urgent than 
ever. It comes as a surprise in the 
course of all this to find Mr Palmby’s 
casual remark that American agricul¬ 
tural exports to the European 
community this year “ will be the 
highest ever.” 

Often die complaints sound like 
complaints of fallling trade, but the 
figures Show that the trade has in fact 
been buoyant, and still is. American 
agricultural exports go up and down 
according to such factors as the 
European weather, but the trend from 
19^8, when the community came into 
being, to 1970 is persistently upward. 
(To Britain, by contrast, the export 
level only just holds its own.) The 
complaints really concern the loss of 
extra increases that might have been 
won if community policy had been 
different, or, at the most, of possible 
future losses if the common agricul¬ 
tural policy leads to a big rise in 
European production which would 
either cut into the American share of 
tfhe European market or expose 
American products to the competition 
of subsidised European surpluses in 
third markets. 

Obviously if that is going to happen, 
the enlargement of the market will 
enlarge its impact. In some commodi¬ 
ties a generous European policy of 
giving duty-free or preferential entry 
to the produce of associated overseas 
countries can make the effect on 
American trade really severe. The 
complaints in this connection about 
citrus fruits have been vociferous, but 
the tobacco trade is probably in much 
greater danger. 

Britain is the largest single export 
market for American tobacco ; the 
common market has recently got 


around to a common agricultural 
policy for tobacco and its tobacco 
producing associates, starting with 
Greece and Turkey, are numerous and 
considerable. The Department of 
Agriculture concluded in a recent study 
that the future of American tobacco 
exports “ will largely depend upon our 
ability to obtain a liberal rather than 
restrictive implementation of the 
common agricultural policy.” 

Tobacco is one of the subjects (others 
are citrus fruits, poultry and lard) on 
which the Administration is awaiting 
proposals from the European commis¬ 
sion, in the belief thait they may throw 
some light on the amount of harmony 
or of trouble to be expected. Negotiat¬ 
ing with the European community has 
never been particularly easy so far, 
not because the European commission 
is unreasonable, but because for many 
purposes it is not sovereign : decisions 
end up with ‘the Council of Ministers 
(see page 46) and, as one Washington 
official put it—“ there is nobody to 
represent the foreign interest in those 
mad night sessions.” 

Brooding in the silence, a few 
commentators have arrived at the view 
that an enlarged, consolidated com¬ 
munity, its attention released from the 
push-and-pull about British entry, will 
tend to become a third force dealing 
with eastern Europe and with Russia 
on its own and letting the North 
Atlantic Alliance take second place. 

There is no sign* that the Administra¬ 
tion thinks in this way. The belief that 
a stronger western Europe is in the 
American interest still prevails and 
officials not concerned with poultry, 
soybeans, tobacco or lard will argue 
that the American troubles which 
necessitate a contraction of American 
commitments and exertions round the 
globe make a stronger western Europe 
more necessary than ever. 

Nobody wants to say a word that 
might rekindle in the breast of 
President Pompidou the suspicion that 
Britain, once in, would he an American 
Trojan horse. However, the belief does 
persist that British membership would 
help to keep the community the kind 
of political organism that America can 
get on with, rely upon and even share 
responsibilities with. Plainly enough 
the unavoidable dealings about poultry', 
lard and so forth will provide each 
side with opportunities to put intoler¬ 
able political loads upon the other 
but, if those temptations are avoided, 
the belief that a bigger and stronger 
European community is in the 
American interest, will live through 
another Administration or two. 



Tristar chambers 


Next week the heavy machinery of 
Congress will begin to work on the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. The 
Senate Banking Committee will open 
its hearings on the request of Lockheed 
for the federal government to insure 
bank loans of up to $2^0 million. 
Lockheed needs the money so that it 
can get on with the Tristar airbus, 
with its British Rolls-Royce RB 211 
engine, and to escape bankruptcy. 
"There will be two sets of hearings— 
the House of Representatives’ banking 
committee will have its own—and both 
committees, full of opponents of the 
Lockheed rescue operation, have been 
delving ferociously into all the financial 
details about Lockheed's cash position 
and the questionable profitability of 
the Tristar airbus. 

President Nixon and the Secretary 
of the "Treasury, Mr John CormalK, 
believe that Lockheed's survival is 
necessary for national security and that 
federal aid is justified, even though it 
is hardly in the sink-or-swim tradition 
of free enterprise. Lockheed is the 
largest manufacturer of equipment for 
the Department of Defence and it 
helps to keep the United States fore¬ 
most among the world’s aircraft 
producers. Mr Connallv has argued, 
moreover, that if the 'Tristar project 
evaporates, so will 30,000 jobs and the 
$1.4 billion already invested in it by all 
concerned. In any event, the govern¬ 
ment would not be a passive guarantor. 
Under the proposed legislation, the 
government would have to give its 
permission before Lockheed could pay 
dividends on any shares ; it would 
enjoy access to all of Lockheed’s books 
and initially it would not back the 
loan for more than five years. 
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That does not quiet the liberal critics 
in Congress, who are chanting like 
nineteenth century entrepreneurs about 
free enterprise and the necessity of 
corporate failures as well as successes. 
Senator Alan Cranston of California, 
the home of Lockheed, proposes to add 
ain amendment to die bill requiring, 
among other things, the resignation of 
all 14 of Lockheed’s directors, including 
the much-televised Mr Daniel Haugh- 
ton, as a condition for government 
backing. Senator William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin, fresh from killing off the 
supersonic transport aircraft, even 
questions whether Lockheed’s bank¬ 
ruptcy would mean so very many job¬ 
less, for there are other aerospace 
companies to take up Lockheed’s 
customers and contracts if the company 
or the Tristar project fails. The 
General Electric Goporation, which 
wants the contract for the Tristar’s 
engines, has inflamed the delate by 
saying that Congress should not under¬ 
write a British rival. 

Lockheed itself is optimistic—even 
though it has just announced that its 
net losses for 1970 were $86 million, 
more than twice what they had been 
in 1969. In anticipation of the govern¬ 
ment’s guarantee and its $250 million 
loan, it has begun to hire new workers 
and to recall others who had been laid 
off. For if all goes well, Lockheed will 
have to deliver 22 of the airbuses 
next year. Yet the company is in for 
some uncomfortable times for, what¬ 
ever Congress does about Lockheed, it 
is going to do very slowly. 


Wages of inflation 

The Administration was braced for a 
generous wage settlement by the 
aluminium industry. This was as well, 
for in addition to matching the 
increase in wages in canning (31 per 
cent over three years on a present rate 
of $3.60 an hour) the United Steel¬ 
workers* Union has carried off valuable 
concessions concerning overtime, 
holidays and pensions. If aluminium 
surrenders, can copper and steel, the 
next on the list, hold out? But what 
cuit the White House to the quick was 
the simultaneous announcement that 
prices of processed aluminium will go 
up by 6 per cent on September 1st. 

Mr Nixon and his Secretary of 
Labour, Mr James Hodgson, do not 
even have the consolation of seeing an 
early success for their efforts to 
stabilise wages in the construction 
industry. Their wage control board, in 
its iflrst formal opinion, approved 
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increases averaging 12 per cent a year 
for three years for painters in Arkansas. 
The bad press which this decision 
received was hardly fair ; questions of 
equity were involved in this case and 
miracles cannot be worked overnight. 
But 12 per cent is double the 6 per cent 
at which the Administration is aiming. 

Even the federal minimum wage has 
caught the infection. It has lost 17 per 
cent of its purchasing power since it 
was last raised in 1968 and now 
amounts to less than half of average 
hourly earnings ; it provides a full¬ 
time worker with an income well 
below the poverty-line. With the 
Administration, the Democrats in 
Congress and the national trade union 
federation all in favour, a rise seems 
inevitable. But Mr Hodgson, arguing 
that marginal jobs would be destroyed 
if it were too large or too rapid, wants 
the minimum to go up from $1.60 an 
hour to only $1.80 next year and to $2 
only in 1974. The Democrats—and 
the trade unions—want $2 this year. 

What* is really ruffling trade union 
feathers, however, is the Admini¬ 
stration proposal that there should be 
no increase for workers under 18. 
The trade unions fear that this may 
encourage employers to take on youths 
and sack older men. Unemployment 
among the young is now higher than 
it has been for a decade and for black 
youth in the slums it may be as high 
as 45 per cent of the number needing 
work. The higher their minimum wage, 
the fewer can expect employment, 
many economists argue. The fear that 
idle hands may turn to rioting this 
summer is certainly pre&nt in some 
minds. 

Even college students are finding it 
hard to get the summer jobs which 
many of . then count on to pay next 
winter’s charges for tuition. For many 
graduates, • the Commencement 
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ceremonies will be shadowed by their 
inability to commence work. Recruiters 
for industry and the government have 
been relatively rare birds on college 
campuses this spring and those who 
have come have been able to be 
choosey. Graduates from business 
schools are doing the best and budding 
accountants fare well, but scientists 
and mathematicians are a drug on the 
market while there arc two teachers 
for every job going in the schools. 


Prisoners' lot 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

The slot in each cell door in the 
14 punishment ” wing of California’s 
Soledad prison is just big enough for 
food to be handed in and letters or 
petitions to be handed out., Yet in 
March a hand thrust through such a 
slot, armed with a dagger made in 
prison, killed a guard. Another prison 
officer was murdered at his desk a 
fortnight ago, bringing the number 
who have been killed since January, 
1970, to four ; five others have been 
stabled. All were white. During the 
same period six convicts have been 
killed, four of them black. One of the 
so-called Soledad brothers was involved 
in the bizarre kidnapping and subse¬ 
quent murder of a judge last autumn. 

National alarm over conditions in 
prisons lias become acute during the 
past year, with the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court calling for reform 
and a national commission pointing 
the way to that reform after three 
years of study. But the protests have 
brought little if any change in the 
country’s overcrowded and archaic 
prisons. Their improvement has not 
yet moved high among national 
priorities. 

All of California’s major newspapers 
have been running special features on 
the cruelties of life in prison. This is a 
bit ironic in view of all that California 
is doing to get men out of prison and 
back into society. From 28,000 in 1969 
the inmates of its 12 state prisons have 
dropped to 25,000. Two new state in¬ 
stitutions for young people stand empty. 

T his change is the result of several 
policies which were adopted to keep 
California’s penal system among the 
most advanced in the world, a reputa¬ 
tion which California has enjoyed for 
30 years. One important new step has 
been the granting of money—as much 
as $4,000 a year for each prisoner—to 
local communities which will under¬ 
take to provide intensive supervision 
for convicted men. Some are kept in 
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local jails or hostels. Others are let 
out on probation so that they can get 
jobs, live with their families and escape 
entirely the scarring experience of 
prison. Last year 3,548 men (half of 
them juveniles) were kept out of the 
state prisons under this programme. 
Since 1968 the rate of recidivism 
has dropped from 45 per cent to 35 
per cent, largely as a result of the 
increased supervision of people on pro¬ 
bation. 

Three other experiments with men 
nearing the date of their release should 
help to give them more stability once 
they are outside. One is a system of 
“ work-furlough ” under which men 
may hold a job during the day, return¬ 
ing at night to be locked up. 

More unusual is California's “ con¬ 
jugal visit ” system, which brings a 
man's wife and children to the prison 
for a weekend stay. This is the only 
modern plan for marital access in any 


American prison system. At Tehachapi 
prison, a small and remote institution 
in the mountains where the experiment 
began two years ago, there are two 
pleasant flats where a man within 90 
days of release can entertain his family 
and get re-acquainted. So far 200 
inmates have had this privilege. 
California's Director of Corrections, 
Mr Raymond Procunier, has just 
announced that the system has been 
so successful that all state prisons may 
institute it. Both San Quentin and 
Soledad arc building family flats. 

Even more far-reaching is Cali¬ 
fornia’s “ 72-hour pass.” This permits 
men to go home, unescorted, for three 
days. Over 7,000 such passes will be 
issued this year to men within three 
months of their discharge. After next 
January the pass will be available to 
any convict “ for reasonable cause,” 
no matter how distant his release. 

One cause of worry to California’s 


prison authorities is the “ indeter¬ 
minate ” sentence which can be 
imposed in the state. People can be 
condemned to serve a term of years 
somewhere between a minimum and a 
maximum ; the latter is often life. 
Under this kind of sentence many men, 
including Mr George Jackson, one of 
the Soledad brothers, are kept in 
prison year after year. The date of 
release is set by a board after obser¬ 
vance of the convict in prison. Origin¬ 
ally this kind of sentence was 
considered a great advance but to the 
prisoner it seems a sentence to hope¬ 
lessness. 

Of course California is not alone in 
striving to improve conditions for 
prisoners. One interesting innovation 
is the American Bar Association’s 
campaign to use young lawyers as 
parole aides under professional 
supervision. The plan is to operate in 
ten states. 


Stagnate with Stenvig? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Mayor Charles (Chuck) Stenvig, a 
handsome, white-haired police detective 
who two years ago rode to a landslide 
victory by promising law and order and 
proclaiming God as his chief adviser, 
will probably win easily over his liberal 
Negro opponent in next Tuesday’s 

general election in Minneapolis. The 
mayor, on leave from the police 
department, is a political independent 
running in a city which under his 
Democratic predecessor, Mayor Arthur 
Naftalin (who did not seek re-election) 
had acquired a national reputation as 
an enlightened, progressive community. 
But in 1966 and 1967, in Mr Naftalin’s 
last term, there were outbreaks of street 
disturbances in Minneapolis’s mini¬ 
ghetto. While these were minor by 

national standards, they created a 
climate in which Mr Stenvig’s tough 
line on crime appealed to the voters 
and the polls indicate that it still does. 

His challenger is Mr Harry Davis, a 
leader in civic and civil libertarian 

causes. He has the formal support and 
sympathy of the Democratic Farmer 
Labour party (as the Democratic party 
in Minnesota is called). But it is Mayor 
Stenvig who has the affections of the 
great bulk of organised labour, who 
usually vote Democratic. As foimcr 
president of the Police Federation, a 
trade union, the mayor is a union man 
himself. He has won as well the loyalty 
of the conservatives. 

For his part, Mr Davis finds it hard 
to stir up much feeling with his charges 
of racism against the mayor. For one 
thing, as only 4.4 per cent of the pop¬ 
ulation of Minneapolis is black, Mr 


Davis has little to hope for from the 
black vote. For another, he is a member 
of the school board which has adopted a 
somewhat unpopular policy of seeking 
a better racial balance in the city’s 
schools. Many of the voters who could 
not fairly be called racist have intense 
loyalty to their own neighbourhoods 
and want their children to go to school 
near home and not to be sent in buses 
to schools farther away. 

While Mr Davis accuses the mayor 
of tolerating brutality by the police and 
of appointing men unsympathetic to 
blacks and red Indians to the Human 
Relations Committee, Mr Stenvig pro¬ 
claims that he has squelched the 
“ hoodlums ” (his code word for black 
militants). He declares that he fights 
for the small businessmen and has held 
down property taxes (which also means 


a halt to civic improvements). He also 
says that he fights for neighbourhood 
schools and against busing—although 
his office does not have control over 
education. The mayor also promises 
—although there has been little change 
in crime statistics—“ more order.” 

The strongest case made by Mr 
Davis against Mayor Stenvig has not 
caught on: that he has shown neither 
plans nor vision nor leadership. At a 
time when mayors of other American 
cities arc beating on the doors of their 
state houses and their representatives in 
Washington for more aid, Mayor Sten- 
vig talks about regulating traffic to help 
small shopkeepers. His avowed aim is 
to sense and to satisfy the Will 
of the majority he does engender 
an aura of stability. That the liberal 
intellectuals who arc the strongest sup¬ 
porters of Mr Davis sec this as stag¬ 
nation does not seem to matter. 



Fatherly Stenvig knows best 
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Wire-splitting 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

One branch of the American govern¬ 
ment, the Justice Department, has 
gone to court in an effort to break up 
a combination of newspaper syndicates 
that came about because of a ruling 
by another federal agency, the Federal 
Communications Commission. The 
Attorney General, Mr John Mitchell, 
is seeking to undo the merger on 
February ist of the New York Times 
News Service and the Chicago Daily 
News/Sun-Times Services on the 
grounds that it violated the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. The decision of the 
New York Times and the Chicago 
papers (owned by Field Enterprises 
Inc.) share a single communications 
network to distribute their news reports 
to subscribers and to combine their 
sales operations followed the FCC’s 
ruling eliminating the long-standing 
special cheap rates for news media. 

The FCC’s decision, in April, 1970, 
gave the giant American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company—as well as 
Western Union—permission to charge 
the press the same rates that they 
charged other commercial users. 
Newspapers and wire services had con¬ 
tested the ruling, asserting that the 
dissemination of news and infonnation 
would be curtailed if news services 
became more costly. But the FCC said, 
in effect, that news organisations were 
wealthy enough to afford the increased 
costs and the federal court of appeals 
in Washington has just upheld the 
commission. 

The news services will not appeal 
to the Supreme Court. As well as the 
cheap rates, they lose the right to rent 
wires by the hour. 

In promising to fight the antitrust 
suit vigorously the publisher of the 
New York Times s Mr Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, and the publisher of the- 
Chicago papers, Mr Marshall Field, 
said that their decision to merge 
facilities was due entirely to the FCC’s 
ruling. They contended that 
a user had to purchase a 24-hour wire 
or arrange to share such a wire with 
another user under a joint-user tariff 
newly approved by the FCC. For both 
companies to maintain separate 24-hour 
wires for their respective clients, 
although neither operates a full 24-hour 
service, would have substantially in¬ 
creased transmission costs and imposed 
a severe economic burden. 

But the Justice Department argued 
that before the combination the two 
services were substantial competitors. 
The effect of the merger, it alleged, 


would be a reduction of competition 
(by restricting the hours during which 
each service may use the wire, among 
other things) and therefore it should 
be blocked permanently. According to 
the government, the Times syndicate 
had revenues of $1.8 million last year 
and had as clients 175 newspapers with 
about 29 per cent of all daily news¬ 
paper circulation in the country. The 
Field service—which includes features 
from the Knight and Newhouse news¬ 
papers—had revenues of $370,000 from 
94 American newspapers. 

Both publishers have emphasised 
that, although they have combined 
their sales and technical operations, 
editorial independence will be main¬ 
tained. Such supplementary news 
services have grown rapidly in the last 
decade, providing competition for the 
major wire services—Associated Press 
and the United Press International. 


CIA-free Radio ? 

Everyone knew it hut few people, in 
the United States at least, have acknow¬ 
ledged that Radio Free Europe and 
a less well-known station called Radio 
Liberty have been financed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency since they 
were created in the early 1950s. Both 
are based in Munich, Radio Liberty 
broadcasting to the Soviet Union and 
RFE to the rest of eastern Europe, 
except Jugoslavia. Ostensibly they 
have been supported by private philan¬ 
thropy. The polite silence was broken 
in January when Senator Clifford Case 
of New Jersey deplored the fact that 
several hundred million dollars of 
government funds had been poured 
from the secret budgets of the CIA to 
keep the two stations going without 
Congress ever being allowed to express 
its opinion of the expenditure. President 
Nixon took the point. His Adminis¬ 
tration has endorsed a bill which would 
create a private corporation, bolstered 
by about $40 million a year and 
directed by private citizens, to enable 
the broadcasts to be continued without 
their dubious sponsor. 

The two stations are more popular 
with eastern European audiences than 
is the Voice of America, the official 
propaganda broadcasting station of the 
American government. Their pro¬ 
grammes broadcast by nationals, in 
the language of the intended audience, 
contain news and information about 
the countries concerned, not about 
the American way of life. As the two 
stations operate with powerful trans¬ 
mitters and use a number of different 
frequencies, they manage to be heard, 


in spite of such sporadic jamming 
as occurs. The eastern European 
countries, Poland particularly, have 
protested to the west German 
government for allowing them to 
continue. 

The stations are unquestionably 
a product of the cold war and for 
that reason Senator Fulbright of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, would 
like them stopped altogether. He feels 
that this kind of activity thwarts the 
President’s objective of improving 
relations with Russia ; he also doubts 
whether the CIA influence could be 
eliminated along with its money. But 
even Mr Fulbright concedes that 
Congress will probably prefer to keep 
the stations on the air. 


Detroit's 

headache _ 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Foreign cars are taking 16 per cent of 
the passenger car market in the United 
States, according to the latest figures. 
Last December the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany was predicting that in 1971 
imported cars would be held at 1 
million out of expected sales of 10 
million. The 10 million figure stays— 
but the estimate for imports, according 
to both Mr Henry Ford II and General 
Motors’s Mr James Roche, is now 
almost a quarter up on last year when 
imported cars and parts ran up a $5.1 
billion bill for the balance of 
international payments. 

There are two growth sectors ir* the 
passenger car market : luxury cars, 
which are a relatively small part of 
total dollar sales, and the compacts 
and sub-compacts. The compact and 
sub-compact slice has grown from 23 
per cent in 1965 to 35 per cent. It 
breaks down, roughly, in the following 
way: 12.4 per cent for the compacts, 
16 per cent for imports and only 6.6 
per cent for the new Detroit minis— 
General Motors’s Vega, Ford’s Pinto 
and American Motors’s Gremlin. The 
American buyer is still not convinced, 
according to some surveys, that 
Detroit is giving himfvjfte value for 
his money and cconodly of operation 
that he associate? yfjjh Mjportcd cars. 

Optimists cxp^^fiqabnicstic minis 
to prove themselves in a year, although 
the catchy jingle for the Ford Pinto 
proclaims it as “ the better idea whose 
time is now.” In a sense it is now or 
never. Ford, GM and Cjjfifosler are 
working on even smaller stjmCohnfpacts. 
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Extracts from the Address by 
The President 
Brian H. Maly on at the 
Annual General Meeting 
held in the 
Clothworkers’ Hall, 
London, E.C.3. 


italsider 

GENOA (ITALY) 

1970 FINANCIAL YEAR REPORT 
TO THE ORDINARY AND EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
30 APRIL 1971 


Security is indivisible. Nothing less than complete 
security can be marketed by brokers, insurers or their 
agents. This is an important truth for national insurance 
markets round the world, because such markets feed on 
confidence, and the most important ingredient of confi¬ 
dence is the certain knowledge that the policy in the safe, 
is indeed as good as the money in the bank. But we in 
Britain have built for ourselves a special place in the 
world of insurance. We are in many cases, to coin a 
banking phrase, the lender of the last resort. This gives 
us considerable influence for good or bad. We are the 
trendsetters. It makes the whole question of security so 
many times more important for us in this country. 

We now know that brokers handle proportions of 
between 70 % and 90 % of the major fields of marine, 
pensions and the insurances required by industry and 
commerce in the U.K. Translated into figures of 
premium and brokerage earnings, these are very large 
sums and represent a substantial social responsibility. 
Indeed, it is as well to recognise, more than ever before, 
that insurance brokers are in the public eye, whether as 
a vital service to industry, as important earners of 
overseas exchange, as personal insurance advisers or, 
in a corporate sense, as a sector of growing significance 
to investors. 

Nor is this trend confined to this country, for largely 
because of the size and versatility of the British market, 
the broker here is frequently the innovator of new 
developments which are subsequently adapted to 
conditions elsewhere in the world. 


This Corporation believes that the national insurance 
asset and the base it offers for future growth can best be 
safeguarded by a re-dedication to the doctrine and spirit 
of utmost good faith. We accept a need for statistical 
control at government and even more important at 
industry level but this can be no substitute for a com¬ 
pelling commercial competence to provide the large 
volumes of dependable British security which world 
trade demands. In other words, let it never be forgrtten 
that we in insurance are in the good faith business f5rnot 
in the trade of ‘buyer beware 9 . 





The Corporation of Insurance Brokers 

. 15 St. Hclep'» t*lace, London, EC3A 6DS 
01-588 4387 


O Fhntdsr Group 

ITALSIDER: EXTRAORDINARY 
AND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 

A general meeting of Italsider shareholders, presided over by Mr. Mario Marchesi, 
Chairman of the Company, was held at head office. Via Corsica 4. Genoa, on 30 April. 
The meeting was attended by shareholders and proxy-holders representing 84% of the 
share capital. 

The managing director. Mr. Enrico Redaelli Spreafico, read the Directors' Report. 
The report stated that bitter union disputes had seriously disrupted Italsider's 
activities during 1970. Despite the general market situation which had allowed of 
higher average unit profits than during the preceding year, the overall financial 
results fell far short of those envisaged in plans, due to loss of production and lower 
productivity and to increases in the cost of raw materials, freight charges and wages 
and salaries. 

The year ended with a net loss of 9.7 thousand million lire, after setting aside 
58.5 thousand million lire for depreciation, as in 1969. 

In 1970. Italsider produced 8.259,000 long tons steel, about 1.5 million tons less 
than programmed. 

Although sales as a whole were lower than in the previous year, the turnover rose 
from 607.6 thousand million to 855.3 thousand million lire in 1970. due to the 
increased average profit margins. 

After a period of intensive union agitation, an agreement on a new work structure 
was signed on 24 December 1970. The results of the dispute have continued to make 
themselves felt during the first few months of 1971, but the situation is now returning 
to normal and. unless further difficulties arise, the company can look forward with 
reasonable optimism to an improvement during the coming year and an even more 
substantial improvement in the future. 

The Directors' Report also called for a sense of responsibility and willingness to 
cooperate on all sides to achieve the high degree of efficiency so vital in a company 
such as Italsider, whose working costs are amongst the highest in Europe and which 
depends on the smooth running of production cycles and its ultra-modern plant that is 
particularly susceptible to any disruption of routine. 

As part of IRI-FINSIDER expansion plans for the steel industry in which the govern¬ 
ment has holdings. Italsider has now started on a new programme of plant extension 
which has recently been approved by the Italian Interministerjal Committee of 
Economic Planning. Two of the main projects are to double the size of the Taranto 
steal complex and to build a fifth complex in Calabria. 

The meeting was reminded that this year marks the end of Italsider's first decade; 
during this period, steel production has doubled and the most advanced steelworks 
have been built, thus ensuring a bright future for the company and greater employment, 
contributing to the social and cultural progress of Italy, providing excellent training in 
skills and trying out new operational and organisational techniques. 

Italsider has thus created a management structure with which it can commit itself 
to a new and massive expansion programme. 

After the reading of the report, many questions were raised to which the Chairman 
provided comprehensive answers. 

An extraordinary session of the meeting then unanimously approved the draft 
amendment to Articles 14 and 17 of the Company's Articles of Association. 

The ordinary session of the meeting unanimously approved the reports submitted 
by the Board of Directors and the Committee of Auditors, as well as the Balance 
Sheet and the Profit and Loss Account as of 31 December 1970. 

The meeting then appointed Mr. Luigi Calonaci as a director by acclamation; 
he had already been co-opted to the board in place of Mr. Vincenzo Landi. whose 
death occurred on 5 December 1970. 
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If you want the best treatment, 
it makes sense to go to a specialist 

Equity & Law are specialists in life assurance—and have 
been for over 125 years. When you've spent as long as that 
on a subject, it's not surprising that you should get to know 
as much about it as anyone else. Or more. 

Life assurance in all its many forms is. as you know, a 
complicated business. If you're in the dark about any aspect 
of it, have a word with Equity & Law. We'll be glad to 

enlighten you. 




Equity & Law 

\ Life Assurance. Equity-linked Policies. Annuities. 

I Pensions—Individual and Group. 

Equity & Law Life Assurance Society Ltd., 20 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London WC2A 3ES. 
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Our 

new, low-priced 

CMC5 

is the same old Keyprocessing system 


Even CMC finds it difficult to 
improve a product like 
Key Processing that was right first 
time round. CMC5 does not change 
KeyProcessing - the most widely 
adopted computer-controlled data 
entry concept - but it does mean that 
more people can enjoy it. 

At last, data preparation departments 
with as few as four operators can 
claim the same cost-saving benefits 
of KeyProcessing as the larger 
CMC7 and CMC9 users. 

The price? A complete four- 
Keystation System for less than 
£400.00 per month! 


Despite the low price, CMC5 is a 
pedigree system - the outcome of 
nearly two year's experience with 
users of the larger KeyProcessing 
models with which it shares many 
prizewinning features. 

Up to twelve newly-designed, 
desk-top Keystations can encode 
and verify simultaneously any 
combination of data onto a single 
reel of magnetic tape for immediate 
processing on any main-frame 
computer. A compact supervisory 
console houses all the central 
facilities including the magnetic tape 
drive and a new, lightweight cartridge 
disk unit for intermediate storage. 


What's more, for large scale users, a 
communications capability 
introduced on all KeyProcessing 
models, enables a CMC5 to be linked 
to another remotely located CMC5, 
CMC7 or CMC9 system. And it 
drives our new 761 high-speed line 
printer. 

To sum up, CMC5 puts the same 
old, faster, cleaner, more 
productive data prep within reach of 
hundreds of small ED P departments. 
It's still called KeyProcessing. Send 
the coupon for more details. 





TF6 17 A 
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cmc 


Wembley (Head Office) Birmingham Leeds Manchester Stanmore (Manufacturing) 
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Who will support your family if you have to stop work? 


Illness or accident could disable 
you temporarily or worse still 
permanently. 

Who will pay your bills if you 
have to stop work? 

I t’s no good relying on the State 
to pay them all. 

A Phoenix Permanent Health 
insurance policy will take over and 
guarantee a regular income for as 
long as you are disabled right up to 
the time you would normally retire. 

Its the only way you can make 


sure that your standard of living 
won’t change. 

This is just one of the ways 
Phoenix can help to make your 
future secure. 

We can arrange all forms of Life 
i nsurance. As well as home and 
contents cover. Business cover such 
as Fire and Loss of Pr< >fi ts policies. 

So come and talk. To your broker. 
Or your local Phoenix 
office. You’ll find them 
in Yellow Pages. 

‘ASMUtiMCi 



PHOENIX ASSURANCE CO LTD. DEPT OS. 

4 '5 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4P 4HR 
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INSURANCE 


Who pays? 



When a car crashes and innocent bystanders and passengers get hurt, 
who pays ? The answer, of course, is an insurance company. It would be 
intolerable to allow reckless and feckless motorists to roam the streets 
without compulsory insurance against the damage they periodically cause. 
When an insurance company crashes, and innocent bystanders and policy¬ 
holders get hurt, who pays ? The answer, of course, is nobody. Yet it is 
intolerable to allow reckless and feckless insurers to roam the country 
without compulsory insurance against the damage they periodically cause. 
Insurance companies today need to be insured 


Britain is on the brink of joining 
Europe. You might not think so, from 
listening to British insurance men. Only 
a few have caught a glimpse of the 
distant vision of one single insurance 
market of 250 million people in which 
all European insurers, with their vary¬ 
ing skills and :utlooks will be free 
to operate, so not only providing new 
opportunities to all of them, but giving 
the European public a more compre¬ 
hensive and flexible insurance service 
than any part of it has enjoyed hitherto. 

Some have studied the implications, 
but are preoccupied with the immediate 
problems: the tightening of controls 
on British insurance at home; the 
possible damage to British insurance 
interests in America and the rest of 
the world ; the problem of Lloyd’s. 
Most have taken no interest at all, 
usually on the quite mistaken argu¬ 
ment that: “ It does not affect us 
because we do very little business 
in Europe ; it is a very unprofitable 
market.” 

But to be fair, the climax of the 
EEC negotiations has been over¬ 


shadowed by the traumatic events in 
the domestic market. The Vehicle and 
General affair has stolen the show. 

At one point it looked as though 
the crash would have a disastrous 
effect on the Brussels negotiations over 
a common insurance policy, by 
apparently demonstrating that the 
relaxed British system of insurance 
supervision docs not work. But now 
this looks unlikely. The emerging EEC 
insurance policy will be essentially a 
compromise between opposing philoso¬ 
phies on insurance regulation and the 
balance of these forces will not be 
altered by sideshows in Britain. It is 
in fact in Britain itself that the conse¬ 
quences of the V and G affair are 
going to be felt. And for a long time. 

To start with everybody has blamed 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
and the British Insurance Association. 
Excuses are being made for the DTI, 
that its insurance section has a staff 
of only 32, to cover the whole business 
of insurance supervision (including the 
EEC, etc), whereas the New York state 
insurance department has 750. But in 


v 

fact it is pretty clear that the DTI 
knew that things were going astray at 
the V and G by the summer of 1970, 
but, in the confusion caused by the 
change of government, wrongly decided 
to do nothing. Rather than giving it 
718 new staff the answer might be to 
give it powers to hire leading account¬ 
ancy firms for a weekend to do an 
instant spot check—in cases of doubt-— 
such as was carried out on V and G, 
at the BIA's instigation, in February. 

At the BIA itself views are divided. 
There are plenty of very big companies 
that are still smarting under a sense of 
injustice. It is injustice enough, say 
these “ hawks,” that after having been 
mocked and attacked for years for 
simultaneously losing money on motor 
insurance and overcharging the good 
driver while the V and G ran rings 
round them, now they must meet 
V and G’s claims for third party 
injuries, extended under pressure of 
public opinion, to include passenger 
liability too. It is outrageous to suggest, 
they say, that they should also have 
to meet the other half of the V and G 
bill too. If a carpet-maker goes bust, 
is the deficiency made good by a 
surcharge on his surviving competitors, 
who might already have suffered 
enough by his folly ? 

In fact insurance differs from carpet- 
making in several respects, of which 
two are crucial. First, insurance earns 
Britain £100 million of foreign 
exchange a year. This is partly the 
inheritance ot skills, expertise, contacts 
and local knowledge built up over 
200 years ; it is partly the fruit of 
intensive marketing by Lloyd's and 
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The V and G story 



Burr, Hunt , Kershaw 


• The Vehicle and General 
Insurance Company, quoted 
Liverpool insurer of bicycles 
and investment company, was 
taken over by Messrs Anthony 
Hunt (insurance expert), Law¬ 
rence Kershaw (chartered 
accountant), and Reginald 
Burr (finance expert) in 1961. 

• It then entered the field of 
motor insurance and expanded 
rapidly by: 

(a) Operating almost entirely through brokers (no agents, no branches), 
who got a higher raite of commission than the then normal 10 per cent. 

(b) Giving higher no-claims discounts. In the early 1960s motor insurance 
was dominated by the tariff offices who charged identical rates for identical 
cover and competed only on service and advertising. At that time the good 
motorist was paying much more for his insurance than was reasonable. 

• The tariff companies found themselves losing their best business, and 
being left with a below average mix. This forced them to raise premiums 
(thus chasing away more business to the non-tariff insurers). 

• The V and G’s spectacular growth continued. At one stage the shares 

S elded under 1 per cent. 

It need not have failed. It was solvent in 1966 when it gained 
admission to the BIA and got £1 million from the Life and Casualty Insurance 
of Tennessee in exchange for a 20 per cent stake. But by this time the directors 
were drunk with their own success. They rushed off and bought the World 
Auxiliary (at a price that made the market giggle), and the Pioneer Life. 
• Meanwhile the V and G’s motor business was getting too big. It was 
starting to have to open branches (thus putting expenses up) while still 
paying above-average commissions. Worse, having creamed off the market, 
its new business was now of lower quality. 

• At the end of 1968 it should have pushed its rates up to the levels of the 
tariff offices, and swallowed the small loss in business. But this was the very 
moment when, cruelly, the tariff offices abandoned the tariff. 

# In 1969 premium rates came down with a thump, especially for the good 
driver. It was obvious from the start that the big companies would lose 
money. Because inflation happened to speed up, they lost more than they 
meant to. Brokers now say the whole thing was a plot to put the V and G 
out of business once and for all, at the price of losses on motor insurance 
for a year or two. But this imputes a collective wisdom and subtlety to 
the tariff offices that was apparent at no other time. In fact they all blindly 
charged off in pursuit of the good driver without counting the cost, or the 
number of good drivers. 

• The result was the V and G could not raise its rates until July, 1969. 
By the end of 1969 it was in difficulties, a fact that became apparent to 
sharp-eyed observers, when it published its 1969 accounts, in July, 1970. 

# These accounts indicated three things: 

(a) By July, 1970, its solvency margin was getting perilously low. 

(b) Liquidity problems in the V and G itself, which had obliged it to 
borrow from its subsidiaries, and take money on deposit at interest, a bizarre 
course for an insurance company. 

(c) Underwriting losses of £550,000 (or slightly more than the investment 
income received) and share dealing profits of £500,000 in 1968 and 1969. 

• In the latter half of 1970 both the DTI and the BIA were looking at 
the company, but were fobbed off by various assurances by the directors. 
l Rumours circulated in the City, boosted by the knowledge that the Pioneer 
Life was up for sale but with (then) £i million owing to it by the V and G. 
•.In autumn, 1970, Mr Hunt resigned on health grounds. This did not help 
thejnare price, then 68p, after standing at 362P in 1969 and 170P in 1970, 
ffttftts largely to repeated rumours of a takeover. 

# At thg tMid of February, after further rumours, delays in settlement of 
and muffled discussions with the BIA and the DTI, the company was 
ann ounced t o be insolvent, having lost some £10 million in 14 months. 


other brokers, as well as the energy 
of the companies themselves. It is also, 
however, an index of the hard-won 
reputation and probity of the London 
insurance market, built up over time 
and demonstrated most strikingly at 
the time of the unprecedented earth¬ 
quake at San Francisco in 1906. It is 
now part of the mythology of insurance 
that many American companies refused 
to pay on the grounds that the earth¬ 
quake and fire, being beyond every¬ 
body’s contemplation at the time, were 
also beyond their cover notes. The 
London companies paid, some going 
bust in the process and having to be 
taken over by others, who then paid 
the balance of their claims. This 
incident has long since been forgotten 
in Britain (except by insurance men). 
But not in America. 

It was the San Francisco legend 
that impelled seven companies to step 
in to ensure that the World Auxiliary 
met its claims on the world market, 
after a damaging delay in which 
nothing was done, apart from Lloyd’s 
immediate promise that all Lloyd’s 
policies would be met, even if the WA 
had written a slice. It is now an open 
secret that “ doves ” like the Commer¬ 
cial Union for one wanted the 
industry to go further than this and 
take over the claims and assets of the 
V and G itself. For there is a second, 
crucial, difference between insurance 
and carpet-making. As this survey 
warned in 1965 : 

. . . insurance in any developed com¬ 
munity is a vital service. The operations 
of insurers may eventually come to be 
regarded as matters of public interest, 
if not concern. Insurers, like the old 
public utilities, may come to be held 
accountable to the community as a 
whole. 

Well, apparently they now are. To 
be fair, in fact, insurance companies 
have been gradually realising for some 
while that their self-interest requires 
their assuming a progressively greater 
degree of public responsibility. That is 
why they spend £1 million a year on 
fire protection, rather than merely 
allowing fire wastage to soar and 
charging higher premiums. And that, 
of course, was part of the reason for 
the now-famous BIA advertising cam¬ 
paign after the cut-price insurers went 
bust: “ Get the strength of the 

insurance companies around you.” 

It is not strictly true that leading 
BIA members never meant to suggest 
that they were taking no responsibility 
for their members’ solvency. In the 
past they have occasionally persuaded 
some of their more eager members not 
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Rescuers of the World Auxiliery: Sandilands (Commercial Union), Harris (Phoenix), Roberts (Norwich Union), Cahill (Legal and 
General), Bigland (Guardian Royal Exchange), Owen (Prudential), Beard (Pearl) 


to steer too close to the wind by over¬ 
trading. The truth was that they had 
never really thought what they would 
do if suddenly confronted by a 
£10 million insolvency of one of their 
members. In the event, they took fright, 
and nervously protested that the BIA is 
nothing more than just a trade associa¬ 
tion. Why ? 

Partly because of brave talk among 
the tariff offices several months earlier, 
that if the V and G were driven out 
of business they would do nothing to 
help it. Partly because of the stunning 
size of the deficiency. Partly because 
of fears of where any mutual guaran¬ 
teeing might stop. Partly even out of 
a misunderstanding of the notorious 
Davies dictum about the sinfulness of 
bailing out lame ducks. Partly also, 
perhaps, because in the shock it became 
suddenly apparent that the BIA was 
a quite unsuitable machinery for 
operating a mutual guarantee system, 
even if one were desirable. It includes 
for instance the Royal National Pension 
Fund for Nurses, the Salvation Army 
Assurance, the Timber and General 
Mutual, and the Tobacco Insurance 
Company. 

Nevertheless even most of the hawks 
now accept that something must be set 
up. For a start the DTI is asking the 
industry what more it can do, before 
it decides how the government regu¬ 
latory system might be improved. There, 
are two obvious alternatives. Either the 
leading companies should set up a new 
association which would run a fund to 
which they would all contribute, and 
which would be available for meeting 
the defaults of members ; or such an 
association could actually guarantee the 
solvency of its members ; in either case 
non-members would need to-be sub¬ 
jected to more regular and detailed 
checks by the DTI, for which, incident¬ 
ally, no change in die actual law would 
be needed. In either case the guarantee 
organisation would need to have a 
machinery to supervise the companies 
continuously in the way the Lloyd’s 
committee now does with Lloyd’s 
syndicates. One of the problems in the 


V and G case was that there was no 
such machinery. It was only after the 
1969 accounts appeared that anything 
was done ; and this anything took the 
form of interrogation of the V and G 
directors by the chairman and two 
other BIA representatives, all three of 
whom were chief general managers of 
competitors of the V and G. What is 
needed is an independent unit, small 
and expert, but, like the takeover 
panel, possessed of wide powers of dis¬ 
cretion and initiative, and not forced 
to rely, as the BIA was, on assurances 
by the directors of the company under 
review. 

Mutual interference 

Solvency requirements for member¬ 
ship of the guarantee body could be 
set above those required by law. A 
member company whose solvency fell 
to the minimum, could be ordered to 
cut back business, or take other 
remedial action, or face suspension from 
the guarantee association (which would 
mean being handed over to highly 
rigorous supervision by the DTI ; if 
the solvency margin then fell still 
farther, to the legal minimum, the 
DTI would close it down). 


Some companies might quail at the 
prospect of this collective mutual inter¬ 
ference in their affairs. They might 
argue that in no other insurance market 
in the world do members guarantee 
each other, except at Lloyd's. But no 
other insurance market has the global 
importance that the London market 
does. And, although there have been 
recent insurance failures in France 
(which is tightly regulated) and in 
Belgian motor insurance (which is also), 
the fact remains that, had state super¬ 
vision in Britain been as tight as on 
the continent, many of the failures of 
the past ten years in Britain would 
never have occurred. Britain could 
afford a fairly liberal system of super¬ 
vision so long as the main insurers 
followed a uniform rate tariff or kept 
close to it ; now that the tariffs have 
gone or are going new controls are 
needed. The alternative to some sort of 
guarantee organisation is a vastly 
expanded DTI regulatory section, 
whioh will be highly inconvenient for 
the companies for, as is the way with 
bureaucracies, all will have to be treated 
alike. But, just because the leading 
companies have solvency margins vastly 
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in excess of what is required by law, 
a guarantee association should cause 
them no bother at all. 

That will leave one other awkward 
loose end from the V and G affair. 
This is the position of the life funds. 
Fortunately the V and G’s life business 
was carried on by a separate subsidiary, 
from which the V and G, quite appal¬ 
lingly, borrowed money. It would have 
been much worse if the V and G had 
been a composite office, with the life 
assets and liabilities in the V and G 
itself. It would be much safer all 
round for all companies to be obliged to 


The EEC is Lloyd's 



A •" European " ? 


There is a faint smell of fish about the 
European Economic Community’s com¬ 
mon insurance policy, such as it is. The 
EEC fisheries policy, it will be recalled, 
was rushed into existence in March. 
Previously the EEC had no fisheries 
policy because none of its members 
has significant fishing interests. Britain, 
Norway and Denmark however have 
big fishing interests. Not only was the 
fisheries policy put through before they 
could have a chance to have a say ; 
the policy itself will be damaging 
to their interests, if they join. 

On insurance things are not quite as 
bad as that, but there are uncomfort¬ 
able parallels. The British insurance 
industry is a totally different animal 
from the home*market-orientcd indus¬ 
tries of the Six. It also includes 
Lloyd’s. The EEC insurance policy, 
such as it is, is a compromise 
•between the members of the Six and is 
not suited at all to the British situation. 
It is not being rushed through ; it has 
been grinding away for six years. But, 
despite the fact that British accession 


hive off their long-term insurance 
business into a separate subsidiary, 
forbidden to lend money to the parent 
company or anyone connected with 
it, with assets transferable between 
the two only on an arm’s length basis, 
and with other suitable safeguards. By 
implementing a reform of this kind the 
industry will not only, possibly, be 
avoiding a future crisis, involving 
a threat to an office’s life funds, it may 
also be putting its house in order for 
entering Europe. For there is a good 
chance that the EEC life assurance 
directive, when it comes, may urge just 
this. 


problem 

to the EEC has been in prospect for 
a year now, work has not been slowed 
down either, and the Council of 
Ministers is still expected to issue a 
vital directive later this year. 

This directive will govern the right 
of establishment: the terms under 
which companies may set up non-life 
branches subsidiaries or general 
agencies in EEC countries. It requires 
insurance companies to set up technical 
reserves in each member country, to 
cover their outstanding claims and un¬ 
expired premiums in each country. It 
does not allow governments to regulate 
premiums, policy conditions, and other 
matters that France-and Germany have 
traditionally used for some classes of 
business. Instead it adopts the Anglo- 
Dutch system of requiring insurers to 
maintain a margin of solvency—though 
at substantially higher levels than are 
required in Britain or Holland. This 
will present no problem to the British 
insurance companies. What might be 
damaging is the further regulation that 
insurers from non-EEC countries like 
Switzerland will not only have to 
maintain these margins of solvency, 
based on their EEC business, but keep 
them within the EEC. Logical though 
this measure might appear it will mean 
a tightening up of the conditions under 
which overseas companies may operate 
in the British market and could well 
lead to reprisals in British insurers’ 
markets overseas, most notably the 
United States, in which EEC direct 
insurance interests are minute. Whether 
this will actually happen is possible 
but not certain. The Swiss domestic 
insurance market is tightly regulated, 
yet the Swiss insurers operate all over 
the world—but not. of course, on any¬ 
thing like the scale of the British. 

A parallel tug-of-war is now in 
progress over freedom of services, that 


is the selling of insurance through local 
agents and broken, without the insurer 
having an establishment in the country 
concerned. The EEC commission is 
having difficulty in hammering out a 
draft directive to cover this field of 
insurance. It is, of course, of vital im¬ 
portance to Lloyd’s. At present Lloyd's 
can operate freely in Holland. In 
Germany it is free only in selected fields 
like marine insurance and reinsurance. 
In Italy it may only sell reinsurance. In 
France it has contrived to set up an 
establishment, which means setting up 
a local office where it may be sued, 
putting down deposits and complying 
with French insurance requirements. 

The commission is determined to 
achieve some sort of opening up of 
the market to allow EEC insurers to 
sell in each other’s markets without 
setting up local establishments. France, 
Germany and Italy and the insurance 
companies in these countries argue that 
a large number of other legal and 
insurance rules must be harmonised 
first before a British insurer, say, should 
be allowed to sell insurance directly in 
Italy through a local agent. They want 
to be sure, in other words, that a 
British company (or Lloyd’s) is being 
controlled just as tightly in Britain, as, 
say, an Italian company is in Italy, 
before the British company can sell 
through agents in Italy. 

Pressing for freedom 

The crash of the Vehicle and General 
could not have come at a worse time 
and has given plenty of ammunition to 
the restrictionist forces. Even so, 
the commission still looks likely to press 
for giving insurers freedom of services 
(ie opening up the markets now closed 
to other EEC insurers which have not 
set up local offices), provided three 
things are harmonised : the ways 
insurers calculate their technical re¬ 
serves in different EEC countries ; the 
taxes borne by insurance (both policy 
taxes as in France, and company profits 
taxes) ; and contract law relating to 
insurance. Assuming it gets its way 
Lloyd’s can look forward to more 
freedom of scope in France, Germany 
and Italv when the time comes. If the 
commission has to give ground, and 
agree that certain other technical rules 
should be harmonised first (eg the 
rights of policyholders in the winding- 
up of an insolvent insurance company), 
then the new freedom for Lloyd’s ought 
to come also, but after a longer interval. 
The chance of Lloyd’s losing any of 
the freedom it now has looks small. 

On life assurance, the draft directive 
from the commission ought to appear 
later this year : actuaries are now at 
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Carefree Foresights! 

They all epjoy peace of mind. 

GRE personal insurance services take care 
of their lives,wives, houses,valuables, 

Incomes, cars, boats, Investments, pensions, 

health and holidays. Follow their example, 


The Foresights (and you) 
get a good deal from 
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Lloyd's turns the comer... 


...and the trend persists 


Profit/loss scale is 10 times greater than scale of net premium income 



Claims as % of premiums 

Settlements in:- 

■I 1st year 


year 


3rd year 


settled in that year and the following two years 

80 100 



work. Here, too, the Dutch and the 
British are on the defensive. Life assur¬ 
ance companies in France, Germany 
and Italy in general are not free to 
invest in equities and property as they 
please. Their premium rates are 
watched closely, and so are the assump¬ 
tions and methods used by actuaries to 
calculate and set up reserves to meet 
the life office’s liabilities. Here British 
and Dutch pressures for liberalisation 
will be reinforced by the now growing 
awareness in EEC finance ministeries 
(in France especially), that the restric¬ 
tions on life offices’ investment policy 
have crippled the growth of life assur- 
rance which might otherwise play a 
major role in EEC equity markets. One 
way of improving or encouraging the 
emergence of a capital market on British 
lines would be to give the life offices 
more freedom to invest in equities. 
There is therefore at least a chance that 
EEC common policy on life assurance 
will mark the beginning of a liberalisa¬ 
tion of life office investment policy, and 
will not necessarily mean the British 
life offices having investment controls 
clamped on them. 

Whether the British offices will retain 
their present freedom over actuarial 
valuations of reserves, though, is more 
doubtful. It is even more unlikely that, 
in the immediate future, life offices will 
suddenly become free to sell policies 
in other EEC countries as this touches 
on the delicate question of freedom 
of capital movements and exchange 
control. German life assurance policies, 
for instance, would halve been very 
easy to sell last April, and, if the 
German life offices had been free to 
invest in equities and property, not 


only then. 

If Britain joins the EEC the establish¬ 
ment directive will apply in Britain. 
Britain will have to amend its rules 
governing the regulation of insurance 
companies to bring them into line. 
This will mean that British companies 
will need to maintain a higher minimum 
margin of solvency than they now do, 
which, in the wake of the Vehicle and 
General crash, might seem reasonable. 
But it will also have to be applied to 
Lloyd’s somehow. This might cause a 
lot of trouble. The directive in its pre¬ 
sent form makes no allowances for 
insurance being transacted by any type 


Inflation still hurts 

If further proof were needed of what 
inflation can do to non-life insurance, 
last year’s underwriting results give it. 
Insurers at last did something about 
the widening gap between premiums 
and claims, but, as the chart on page 
xii shows, they still had hefty under¬ 
writing losses. Ap usual, investment in¬ 
come alone provided the extra profits 
to justify the higher dividends investors 
had been expecting. 

Inflation is poison for insurers ; 
because they are paid in advance, pre¬ 
miums invariably lag behind. But 
although inflation has consistently 
put underwriting into the red, it has 
swollen the interest and dividends 
earned on the capital, free reserves and 
“ technical reserves ”—for unexpired 
risks and outstanding claims. 


of institution other than companies, be¬ 
cause in the EEC all insurance is 
transacted by companies. Lloyd’s just 
happens to be the only place where 
insurance is written by individual 
underwriters, acting on behalf of 
syndicates of rich private individuals. 
This will mean that either the establish¬ 
ment directive will need to be changed 
to make provision for it. Or Lloyd’s 
will somehow have to adopt the legal 
form of a company to comply. And 
that, given the ultra-democratic, not to 
say individualistic, character of Lloyd’s, 
will be problem enough. 


Motor 

Last year’s losses from underwriting 
motor insurance at home and abroad 
were once again heavy, despite 
premium increases, which were followed 
in Britain by another round eariy this 
year. The cut-throat competition that 
followed the ending of the British 
motor insurance tariff at the beginning 
of 1969 is now a thing of the past, 
although its scars are still to be seen 
in the 1970 accounts. The overriding 
consideration now is escalating claims 
costs. It remains to be seen if the 
swingeing increases in premiums that 
are taking effect will be enough to 
balance the books even without further 
inflation. 

' A useful start has been made at the 
Thatcham Research Centre of the BIA 
in a move towards minimising the cost 
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1970 was an encouraging year for Royal Insurance. 
Premium income from all over the world 
reached a record £405 million-an impressive 
vote of confidence from the insuring public. 

As a result of modern management, realistic underwriting 
and sound investment policies, total Royal assets advanced 
to a record £960 million. That means security in any 
language. Whatever your insurance needs. 


ROYAL 

INSURANCE 


ROW. INSURANCE looks after you fast^ y | 
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More ploughed back 



of repairing crashed cars but this 
approach is likely to have little more 
than a marginal effect on garage 
charges. Personal injury awards natur¬ 
ally reflect inflation (and more) and, 
since March, 1970, have carried interest 
from the date of the accident. 

Fire and theft 

Insurers had begun to tell one another 
that fire prevention propaganda was 
becoming more effective at last ; fire 
wastage in Britain fell from £120 mil¬ 
lion in 1969 to £111 million in 1970. 
But 1971 figures so far (up 18 per 
cent) suggest that last year’s downturn 
may have been a chance deviation 
from the upward trend. Underwriters 
continue to worry about the concentra¬ 
tions of risk that are inseparable from 
modern industry and commerce. These 
range from high value risks such as 
computer installations to high volume 
exposure in mass production industrial 
plants and now in high bay automated 
warehouses with unprecedented concen¬ 
trations of goods. 

In January the tariff companies 
dropped the householders’ tariff. With 
the awful lesson of the motor insurance 
debacle fresh in their minds, they have 
kept their heads and are competing 
for this profitable business by extending 
cover and packaging policies (see page 
xviii) instead of by rate slashing. The 
report of the Monopolies Commission 
on the supply of fire insurance is due 
later this year. Now that they have 
dropped the household fire tariff the 
big companies are less open to criticism 
than they were. But the commission 
will probably unearth one or two 
embarrassing restrictive practices, as 
well as making general and probably 
sour remarks about the industrial fire 
tariff, where it still applies, and the 
inflexibility it causes. 

Marine and aviation 

With a long time-lag between damage 

Table 1—Ten years' trading* (£mn) 


and repair—sometimes running into 
years—marine and aviation under¬ 
writers are wide open to inflation. The 
accounts closed at the end of 1970 
(for 1968 underwriting) showed useful 
profits. But recorded claims were 
settled at prices well below the current 
level. Hull premiums have since been 
raised substantially. The difficulty is to 
guess the rate of inflation far enough 
ahead to cover escalating claims costs 
(see page xvi). 

Apart from its special vulnerability 
to inflation, marine and aviation insur¬ 
ance has to cope with supertankers 
on the one hand and jumbo jets on the 
other. With ships of 500,000 tons and 
more to cover, there is the problem that 
the annual total of shipping losses has 
recently averaged less than 750,000 
tons. If just one super-supertanker 
goes down the year’s tonnage lost would 
be nearly doubled. 

The aviation insurance market has 
come through a difficult year well. 
The daunting sums at risk on the 


jumbo jets—the amount payable if one 
crashed in a built-up area full of pas¬ 
sengers could exceed $100 million— 
have been absorbed \yithout perceptible 
indigestion and the airlines’ mutual 
insurance companies remain in cold 
storage. Last, but not least, hijacking 
of airliners seems to have died out 
after the spectacular affair with the 
Palestinian guerrillas. Nevertheless, in 
the air, as on the sea, big disasters 
must be expected from time to time. 

Overseas 

Two-thirds of the non-life business of 
British insurers comes from overseas. 
The Commercial Union, for example, 
received premiums of £390 million in 
1 97°i of which £320 million came from 
overseas. Yet profitability overseas 
remains low. Adding in investment 
income, Britain contributed £12 million 
for the CU out of total profits of 
£29 million. And to make matters 
worse British insurance companies are 
being kicked out of their relatively pro- 



1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Non-life premiums 

806 

838 

888 

964 

1,043 

1,111 


1 ( 393 

35.2 

1,499 

1,673 

Expense ratio (a) % 
Underwriting profits from: 

38.6 

38.4 

38.5 

37.7 

37.0 

36.9 

■9 

35.2 

34.7 

Fire business 

3.3 


-23.2 



3.4 

Hl« 

-73.4 

-38.0 

-24.4 

Accident business 

1.8 


- 11.9 

— 12.1 


- 4.8 


Marine departments 

5.1 


4.9 

4.8 


- 4.3 

- 3.2 

- 4.7 

1.4 

4.3 

Total underwriting profits 

10.2 


1-30.2 

-73.3 

-77.4 

- 5.7 

8.3 

-78.7 

-34.6 

-20.7 

Life department profits (b) 

1.9 

HI 

3.6 

4.7 

3.9 

5.2 

7.5 

8.9 

13.7 

11.1 

lliiftrsding profits (c) 


[- 72.2(d)- 

-27.2(d) 

-17.8(d) 

-19.3 

— 12.0 

1.7 

-19.5 

-28.0 

-76.6 

IMHtment income (e) 

KliilUl 

36.5(f) 

38.1(f) 

41.0(f) 

69.1 

730 

80.5 

90.3 

103.2 

118.1 

Iqw earnings (net) 

27.9 

1 24.3 

10.9 

23.2 

29.7 

40.8 

61.7 

53.8 

59.9 

76.7 

4 fcogpf dividends * 


23.5(f) 

23.9(f) 

23.9(f) 

39.7 

39.6 

. 42.8 

46.0 

51.6 

54.3(g) 


,n t§bte (*) Fir * and accident departments, (b) Shareholders' proportion of life surpluses, (e) After pension provisions, (d) After ten. 
(ejymfrndn-life Investments. ( 1 ) Net of tax. (a ) Excluding Prudential. 
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There's much more 
to General Accident 
than motor insurance 
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Progressive in outlook General Accident is indeed 
a giant. As one of Britain's largest composite 
insurance companies it sets the highest standards 
of service. General Accident covers the whole field 
of insurance, providing complete security. Protect¬ 
ing people and their possessions at home, at work, 
at play. 

And it does more. With its successful life com¬ 
panies it protects savings—both corporate and 
individual—against the effects of increasing infla- 


endowment and whole life assurance.. 

Here is a company which contributes much to 
the international reputation of British insurance. 
In the past ten years its assets have quadrupled. 
And. its annual premium income--now £243 
millions—has trebled. Of this more than £146 
millions come from countries outside the United 
Kingdom. Playing an important part in sustaining 
Britain's balance of payments. 

These are the United Kingdom companies that 


tion. With group and personal pension schemes, make up this great insurance complex. 

General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Limited 
Road Transport & General Insurance Company Limited Scottish Boiler & General Insurance Company Limited 
Scottish General Insurance Company Limited The English Insurance Company Limited 
The Commercial Insurance Company of Ireland Limited The Ulster Marine Insurance Company Limited 
Yorkshire’Genera! Life Assurance Company Limited The Guarantee Society Limited 
The Lancashire & Yorkshire Reversionary Interest Company Limited 
The Yorkshire Insurance Company Limited 
Operating through a network of offices in the British isles 

World Headquarters: General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 

Branch Offices and Agencies throughout the world 
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The composites pick up Shareholders 

Insurance shares have attracted a lot 
of buying since the last issue of this 
survey, in July, 1970. Some people, no 
doubt, went into them as a defensive 
move in uncertain equity markets. 
Many investors, including institutions, 
however, put money into the shares of 
the composite offices because they 
expected a recovery in earnings with 
a modest increase in dividends. As a 
result, the FT -Actuaries index of 
composite insurance shares has risen 
from a low point in May, 1970, of 
67 to 117 in the middle of last week. 
Inflation is bearing heavily on the 
underwriting margins, slender at the 
best of times, in all the branches of 
non-life insurance. Administrative costs 
are bound to rise for the same reason, 
no matter how efficient and highly 
mechanised administration may be, 
although the halving of selective 

„ . t . , . . r « • . 1 • a ,. employment tax will save the insurance 

fitable markets in the developing coun- market for British insurers. As table 6 compa 7 nies £lo miUion in a full year 

tnes one by one. shows, investment income there, as ) ess t j ie j ncrease i n social security 

The time lag before premiums can elsewhere, continues to offset under- charges, 

be raised in America is less painful writing losses with a worthwhile balance The familiar pattern of recent years 

than it used to be, with continued in hand. seems sure to be repeated in 1971. 

liberalisation of the state insurance com- Sharp underwriting losses (boosted by 

missioners’ approach to applications for InVGStfTICntS overhead expenses) will be comfortably 

rate increases. There is increasing covered by interest earnings on the 

acceptance of 11 file and use,” where Sky-high interest earnings on inflation- non-life funds. Earnings may be high 
premiums are raised first and the boosted reserves for unexpired risks enough to cover a further modest 
increase is justified afterwards, instead ancl for outstanding claims once again increase in dividends next spring, but 
of the loss-producing wait for prior transformed dismal underwriting there is no bonanza to come from 

approval that used to lie obligatory. resu j ts ' Thp l outc ? n > e wa * a ba ' ancp composite insurance shares unless and 
ri . * . good enough to finance the dividend until underwriting losses have been 

Non-life insurance is still worth increases for which investors have been eliminated. At current prices the 
underwriting in America, which buying insurance shares since last shares of all the companies included 
remains the most important overseas summer. in table 2 look high enough. 

Table 2—Insurance earnings and dividends, 1970 




Underwriting profit 


Shareholders earnings Solvency margin! Ordinary shares 


Commercial Union 
Eagle Star 
General Accident 
Guardian Royal Exch 
Norwich Union 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance & London 


Total 

surplus 

premium 

or 

income* 

deficit* 

_xu 

xu_ 

£ mn 

£ mn 

390 - 

6.0 

90 - 

6.9 

203 - 

7.8 

200 - 

3.9 

70 

— 

101 - 

1.8 

54 - 

0.5 

405 - 

1.4 

159 

0.6 


Statu- 

Invest- Divi- tory Shown 

Total ment (4) + (5) dend mini- in Price 

(2) + (3) incomet Taxation —(6) cover mum accounts May 26 Yield 

-JJfflL. im _J121- 

Emn p % 




-76.6 118.1 24.8 

-28.0 103.2 I 15.3 

1.7 80.5 

- 19.3 69.1 I 20.2 


•Excluding life etc , business, t After loen interest end preference dividends. %The margins shown in the accounts understate the strength of the Nor¬ 
wich Union and the Phoenix because of hidden reserves, (a) Stock exchange securities at current prices (without allowance tor capital gams tax). 
(b) Shares held by Norwich Union Lite Insurance Society, (c) Shareholders also entitled to surpluses from Ida funds (dl Before £0.3 mn to life 
funds of oversees subsidiaries, (e) Before £250,000 provision for Vehicle end General loss, (t) Net dividend 
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A new approach 
to pensions in the 70’s. 
From Legal & General 


After more than ^.0 years of administering schemes 
for some of Britain’s best-known companies, 

Legal & General have built up unrivalled know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

Out of this knowledge and experience 
come new solutions to some of the problems of 
pension contracts in the 70’s. Problems like 
variable earnings, inflation, new State schemes, 
and so on. 

The chart below shows the main range of 
Group schemes now offered by Legal & General. 


There are now two basic kinds of pension — Final 
Salary and a New Earnings Related Pension Plan. 
And there are two new alternative methods-of 
funding—a revised with-profits adaptable 
funding system, and a new Managed Fund. 

More information on all these forward-looking 
plans can be had by contacting your Legal & 
General Pensions Broker, or by telephoning, us at 
Legal & General. 

Below is a list of some of the many Legal & 
General experts who can help you. 


Group Schemes 



Graded Schedule and I 

Flat Rate Schemes. Final Salary. 

Now becoming obsolete. I 


New ERPP 

New Earnings Related Pension Plan, a 

revolutionary new plan by which an em¬ 
ployee’s pension can be based on his total 
earnings. The pension can be revalued by 
linking it to the cost-of-living index. 


Final Salary 


Final Salary, now simplified and revised 




I 

Large. 

L&G 

New Managed Fund 

New Managed Fund, is an investment-type 
contract. Contributions can be invested in 
various areas chosen by the employer or 
by Legal & General. 


I 

Large, Medium and Small. 


L&G 

New With-profits 

New With-profits System, for Earnings 
Related Pension Plans and new Final Salary 
schemes. It increases profits and enables 
policy-holders to buy a pension at current 
annuity rates. 



LONDON (CITY REGION) NORTH EAST 

M. Williamson — 01-4818211 J. Norman — Leeds 29291 

LONDON AND.THE SOUTH NORTH WEST 

R. P**etlove — 01-930 0681 P. Glennon—061-832 8085 

MIDLANDS GLASGOW 

K. Stuart—021-643 1964 D. Powley—041-248 2766 


BRISTOL 

W. Robertson—Bristol 24008 
LIVERPOOL 

R. Capper—>051-236 3345 
NOTTINGHAM 

D. Godfrey — Nottingham 44555 


Legal <& 
General 


11 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC4N 4TP 
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Now it's explosions and collisions 


Marine insurers survived the transition 
to containerisation, although the war 
of words continues with American 
shipowners over whether containerisa¬ 
tion does or does not materially reduce 
the cargo’s exposure to risk. Whether 
they are coping so comfortably with 
the supertanker and superbulk-carrier 
is more open to argument. Eighteen 
months ago a rash of tanker explosions 
reminded them that the new giant 
ships are not just bigger, but give rise 
to special risks of their own : risks that, 
for underwriters, are new and 


unfamiliar, and impossible to assess 
realistically in advance. By last summer 
the shock was beginning to wear off 
and marine underwriters were again 
confident that their business was on a 
sound footing. But then casualties 
started happening everywhere, high¬ 
lighted by a regular sequence of col¬ 
lisions and other accidents, many of 
them in the English Channel. 

By that time repair costs were rising 
twice as fast as in any of the five 
previous years. This is an especially 
serious problem for the giant tankers, 
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for which repair yards are few and 
far between, with repairers quoting 
prices accordingly. All told, last year’s 
hull claims look like being 10 per cent 
up on 1969 figures. But since under¬ 
writers were making a loss—as they 
have done for six of the past seven 
years—a 15 per cent average increase 
in premiums was introduced in March 
this year. But given the prevailing 
rates of inflation it is arguable whether 
even this will produce an attractive 
rate of return for insurers. 

It is even less likely to do anything 
to reverse the soaring trend of acci¬ 
dents at sea. In fact the insurance 
industry is resisting the aigument of 


Clive Jenkins joins battle 


“ My tragedy was that I picked up a 
pea instead of a shovel." So runs one 
of the slogans m a new brazen campaign 
to unionise white-collar workers in the 
City of London. Mr Clive Jenkins, head 
of the Association of Scientific, Tech¬ 
nical and Managerial Staff, launched 
his latest campaign at the end of April. 

Mr Jenkins is using the insurance 
world as a launching pad. Already he 
claims to have 40,000 insurance 
workers in the ASTMS fold, but this 
is still less than a quarter of the total 
number. 

And Mr Jenkins’s campaign has had 
a series of setbacks in recent weeks. 
Staff associations at the Phoenix, the 
Guardian Royal Exchange, and the 
Commercial Union have all decided 
against joining ASTMS. The Sun 
Alliance staff association has also re¬ 
jected affiliation with any outside 
union. 

So far his main triumphs have been 
the takeover of staff associations at the 
Royal, and those at the Prudential, 
except the one for the door-to- 
door men. ASTMS has also ab¬ 
sorbed the 16,000 strong Union of 
Insurance Staffs. Mr Jenkins sees fertile 
ground for unionisation in, as he puts 
it," skyscrapers about to be depopulated 



by the twin pestilences of the computer 
and the consultant." Happily, however, 
the experience at the Pru, to date, sug¬ 
gests that Mr Jenkins is not such an 
unprogressive force as his rhetoric 
suggests. Even though ASTMS secured 
pay increases ranging as high as 25 per 
cent soon after the takeover, the general 
reaction of the management at the Pru 
has been favourable. Job evaluation 
schemes have been supported by the 
union, and the benefits have been 
shared 50-50 between the company and 
the members. 

Staff associations however still pre¬ 
dominate. The Commission on Indus¬ 
trial Relations recently investigated the 
situation at the Commercial Union, 
following an invitation for guidance 
from one of the company’s general 
managers, Mr Eric Orbell. At present 
66 per cent of the company’s employees 
are members of the staff association and 
a mere 16 per cent belong to ASTMS. 
Problems arose when the ASTMS mem¬ 
bers demanded negotiating rights. Mr 
Orbell then invited them to sit round 
the table with the staff association. 
ASTMS refused, on the grounds that 
the staff association was not a proper 
trade union, since it was not independent 
of the company. The salary of its 



Orbell , lei the staff decide 


general secretary is in fact 80 per cent 
paid by the company, which also pro¬ 
vides free most of the association’s 
facilities. 

The CIR report broadly agreed 
with the ASTMS complaints. The CIR 
recommended that the staff association 
should take steps to become indepen¬ 
dent, and that for a start it should 
pay the full salary of its general secre¬ 
tary. 

The staff association has not ac¬ 
cepted the CIR recommendations. 
Because of this it will find itself 
in a rough position when the Industrial 
Relations Bill becomes law. Under the 
new system, independence will be a 
pre-requisite for registration. If the staff 
association cannot register, it will be 
in no 'position to call a strike, in the 
unlikely event of it wanting to do so. 
More important, it will be unable to 
apply for sole bargaining rights. 
ASTMS, which looks certain to register, 
would then have a good chance to 
move in. At present, according to a 
OIR poll, 39 per cent of employees at 
the Commercial Union would like to 
see the staff association merge with the 
ASTMS, while 45 per cent are opposed. 

At the Guardian Royal Exchange, 
the staff association voted 2-1 against 
joining ASTMS. The union claims, 
however, that counting their own 
members who do not belong to the 
staff association, there is a potential 
majority in favour of the merger. 

The more progressive companies 
will be tough nuts for Mr Jenkins to 
crack. But there are plenty of less 
advanced companies, which could be 
ripe for unionisation. 

Management m those firms where 
staff associations are in control are 
naturally doubtful of the merits of an 
ASTMS takeover, but, as at the Com¬ 
mercial Union, are keeping out of the 
battle. The next 12 months could be 
crucial in deciding whether the majority 
of the insurance companies’ workers 
are to be unionised. If this happens, 
the rest of the City better sit up and 
take note. 
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Even in the age of 
cheques and credit 
cards there is more 
currency in circulation 
than ever before. 

Every day money is on 
the move, money for a 
million different needs, 
money that will pay a 
milk bill or help build 
a bridge. 

Security Express is an 
organisation dedicated 
to moving that money 
wherever and whenever 
it is needed. For banks, for 
businesses - for people. 
This, then, is our 
responsibility, to meet 
the demands of today's 
monetary system with 
integrity, reliability 
and service. 

Security Express, 
the choice of the 
professionals. 


Whoever coined that old adage didn't have to live 
with inflation. Look after the new pence by all means, 
but taking care of the pounds is a job for experts. The 
Scottish Widows already looks after millions of pounds 
for thousands of policyholders. By completing the 
coupon below, you can cut yourself in on over 150 
years of investment know-how. 

The Investor Policy offers you these advantages 

1. Unrivalled investment expertise. The emphasis is on 
investment in ordinary shares. 

2. Low management charges. 

3. Life assurance cover, and tax relief on your invest¬ 
ment. 

4. A guaranteed minimum payment at the end of the 
term or on earlier death, no matter how the market 
has performed. 

5. All profits belong to you—we have no shareholders 
to take a cut. 

This is not a short-term investment—it is designed for 
those who intend to save over a period of at least 
15 years. It is available only to those under 55—but 
we have many other attractive contracts available too. 


•11 


Widows’Rind 

& Life Assurance Society 

Head Office: 9. St. Andrew Square. Edinburgh, EH2 2YD. 
Telephone: 031-225 1291 


1 am interested in investing about £ 
in the Investor Policy. Please tell me more. 

Name __ _ 

a month 

Address „_ _ 



38-54 Curtain Road, 
London EC2 01 -247 8731 
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Channel mandatory. 

Meanwhile the higher premiums hit 
owners hard, partly because some have 
had no alteration in rates for many 
years, and also because many owners 
had fixed long-term charters at rates 
which are now grossly uneconomic. 
This is much the same mistake as ship¬ 
builders had made in signing fixed- 
price contracts, and it is surprising that 
owners, who benefited from the 
builders' misjudgments, did not learn 
the lesson. For supertanker owners 
the premium increases in the past 
18 months have been particularly 
severe, and there is still a feeling 
among underwriters that very large 
vessels may have to contribute to a 
catastrophe pool. Though there have 
been no more supertanker explosions, 
their cause has still not been discovered. 


Not all of them stay afloat 

many people in the shipping industry 
that it should use its power to raise 
the standard of international seaman¬ 
ship. Instead the premium increases in 
March actually narrowed the gap 
between premiums paid by shipowners 
with good and bad safety records. 

To justify this course of action 
underwriters have argued that in any 
insurance field the accident-free have 
to pay for other people’s mistakes. Up 
to a point this is true. But marine 
insurance is a field where the risk of 
accident is heavily affected by the level 
of seamanship and the condition of the 
ships in the fleet. On these two points 
there are enormous variations from 
fleet to fleet. These variations are not 
only reflected in claims records but 
are apparent to all. One major oil 
company for instance has never had 
a serious claim. There is still more scope 
for loading more of the cost of acci¬ 
dents on to those owners with bad 
records. 

On the other hand the increases in 
premiums of suspect owners are clearly 
not going to do much to cut the 
accident rate. In fact underwriters can 
rightly claim that it is more than 
doubtful if any conceivable increases 
in premiums would force the bad 
owners to pay more attention to sea¬ 
manship and fleet maintenance. There 
are already stiff differences of premium, 
with some owners paying three times 
as much as others, and often carrying 
far more severe penalty clauses too. 
In some fleets, as a result, the insurance 
costs on a tanker can account for more 
than half its operating costs. Never¬ 
theless the suspect owner remains in 
business, with his cut-price crew and 
ill-maintained ships. What is more, 


the capital cost of his (secondhand) 
ships might be less than a third of 
•that of the owner who is a good risk. 

Discipline 

Accidents throughout the shipping 
industry are too high, the average vessel 
having 2.8 insurance claims a year 
for damage to its hull alone. Several 
things are responsible for this, including 
the increase in ship speeds, in ship 
size (which restricts freedom of move¬ 
ment in narrow waters), and in the 
number of ships. During the war 
mariners had to navigate the Channel 
without lights and without radar ; since 
then discipline at sea has deteriorated. 

The age-old concept of freedom 
of the seas prevented international 
action being taken to discipline slap¬ 
dash mariners, even when they are 
actually involved in a collision. The 
growing storm of bad publicity for 
everybody concerned with the Channel 
accidents is making people question 
whether freedom means anything if it 
involves loss of lives and large-scale 
pollution. Recently there was a sign 
that policies are changing when the 
governments of the major shipping 
nations, including Liberia, decided to 
make the one-way system in the 


This is the year when, in theory, com¬ 
petition should have broken out 
between insurers in a quiet and hitherto 
lucrative field : the field of personal 
insurance, meaning principally house¬ 
holder’s and allied j)oiicics. For January 


Because of the size of the increases, 
and because of the narrowing of the 
differential between the rates good and 
bad owners will have to pay, under¬ 
writers are afraid that more owners 
will now decide to carry a large part 
of their own insurance, and with good 
reason. So long as underwriters were 
making a loss shipowners had a strong 
incentive not to do this. But at the 
new rates things may t)e different. The 
owners of large fleets in particular 
not only have the most resources 
to enable them to self-insure, they also 
are best placed to take accident-preven¬ 
tion measures, among other things by 
employing high-grade superintendents, 
and enforcing standards of crew com¬ 
petence, based on experience and 
qualifications. Some Japanese ship¬ 
owners, by threatening to self-insure, 
have already successfully forced under¬ 
writers to peg their premium rates, on 
the grounds that their ships do not 
pass through the Channel, and often 
not through the Malacca Strait either, 
and that their crews have abnormally 
high standards of training and 
discipline. If a move towards self- 
insurance does develop, insurers will 
be put on the spot, as they would be 
losing some of their best business. Their 
new rating structure might then need 
to be reviewed. 


1st was the date when the tariff com¬ 
panies ceased to operate a standard 
tariff for this business. In fact the new 
competition so far has been muted for 
one very g<x>d reason. Where the 
householder has a mortgage, the build- 


Personally packaged 


Your biggest 
insurance risk 
may well turn out 
to be your bank. 


It isn’t hard to see why. 

Out of all the banks that handle business from 
insurance companies, only a handful seem to have 
the time, the talent or the inclination for it. 

Which means you’re running the risk of getting 
a service that isn’t all it should be. 

And who knows how much that could be costing 
you? 

Or how much more your money could be earn¬ 
ing with a more enterprising approach? 

Like ours here at Bankers Trust. 

We’re one of the few banks, in fact, that can 
honestly claim to specialize in all the services that 
insurance companies need. 

Out network of offices and representatives 
stretches right round the world. So we’re well 
placed to deal with the increasingly international 
demands of the insurance business. 

We have experts in New York, London 
and Paris who can come up with the sort of 
original ideas that new problems demand. (In 
London, we have our own merchant bank. 


Bankers Trust International Ltd.) 

For sixty years we’ve been setting up and 
managing insurance trust funds. 

So we can soon help you through the maze of 
different State requirements. Both initially and on 
a regular basis. 

We’ve had years of experience in foreign ex¬ 
change dealings. 

And years of experience in every area of the U.S. 
money market. 

For many years too, we’ve been a prime dealer 
in U.S. government securities. Which means we’re 
in a position to quote the best net prices without 
having to use a middleman or charge commission. 

We’ve also grown to be one of the biggest invest¬ 
ment managers. Handling the portfolios of some of 
the world’s most important corporate investors. 

In short, whatever risks you’re insuring or re¬ 
insuring, nobody’s better equipped to look 
after your money than us. 

And with us behind you, insurance can 
seem a far less risky business. 



Tali’ll find an international banker at Bankers Trust. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY v QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON E.C.4. BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL LTD., 

56 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON E.C.a. BANKERS TRUST HEAD OFFICE: a8o PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. PARIS BRANCH: 
a AVENUE MONTAIGNE, 73 PARIS 8. AFFILIATED BANKS OR REPRESENTATIVES: BRUSSELS, FRANKFURT, ROME, ZURICH, BEIRUT, 
BANGKOK, HONG KONG, TOKYO, SYDNEY, MANILA, MEXICO CITY, BUENOS AIRES, CARACAS, SAO PAULO. 


In the insurance business brought tomorrow forward 

tradition counts for a lot- to today-Coverplan, Motor- 
but there's always room for plan, Caravanplan, Retirement 

forward thinking. Plan, Homeplan and now- 

At Sun Alliance & London new Family Protection Plan, 
we have tomorrow in mind - Sun Alliance & London 

a tomorrow when insurance make insurance easy-easy 
will be just another consumer to buy, easy to sell, 
durable... We’re as modern 

Our ‘Package’ plans have as tomorrow at... 

SDN ALLIANCE 
ft LONDON (£*$) 

INSURANCE GROUP jJjjj 

Bartholomew Lane, London EC2 
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Unit Trust Assurances 
with the Prudential. 


The funds of the Prudential Unit Trust 
are invested in securities carefully selected 
by the Unit Trust Managers, backed by 
more than a hundred years of investment 
experience. 

The choice: 

Regular investment, a Life Bond, or both? 

Under Prutrust Endowment Assurances 
you can make regular monthly investments 
whilst also providing life assurance protection. 
So, should you die before all your units have 
been bought, your estate will benefit by a 
guaranteed minimum cash sum. 

The whole of your monthly outlay 
(in multiples of £ 1—minimum £4) will qualify 
for income tax relief under the condition 
applied to life assurance premiums. 

For those wishing to invest a lump sum, 
there are Prutrust Life Bonds —Prudential Unit 
Trust Assurances by single premium, which 
do not qualify for income tax relief. They 
provide for those who require protection in the 


event of death, but are not seeking income 
immediately. (Lump sum to be invested in multiples 
of £20—minimum £200.) 

The value of your investment at any 
particular time depends on the market price of the 
shares on which your units are based. However, 
judging by the past history of these prices, growth. 
can, in the long nm, be expected to continue. 

Prutrust 

Assurances 


To The Prudential Assurance Company Limited 
142 Holbom Bars, London ecin znh 

I would like more details about Prutrust Assurances 
by periodic premiums | | by single premium [ | 

Name . 

Address. 

. .U.1.4R 


If you wish to purchase units without life assurance, full 
information about the PRUDENTIAL UNIT TRUST 
can be obtained by completing and posting this coupon. 


J To Prudential Unit Trust Managers Ltd. 142 Holbom Bars, London ECxN 2NH 
| Please send me details of the Prudential Unit Trust. 


| Address 


JKMUUM 










Sometimes insurance people 
need a bank that can propose a 
few policies of its own 


When it comes to policies, insurance people 
have a vocabulary all of their own. And need 
a bank that shares it. Like Citibank - bankers 
to the insurance industry in over 80 countries 
around the world. 

We have specialist teams in London and New 
York dealing with nothing but the banking 
requirements of insurance people right through 
the working day. Requirements such as the 
maximisation of interest rates on short-term 
funds, the collection of premiums and payment 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

34 Moorgate, L-ttSBlNiCi R6ED. 01-628 3211 


of claims, re-insurance letters of credit and the 
establishment of U.S. trust funds. 

We specialise in Eurocurrency loans to 
finance portfolio investment, and because we 
are in constant touch with North American 
markets, we can give up-to-the-minute prices 
for U.S. and Canadian Government Bonds. 
Have a talk sometime with Citibanker Stafford 
Crane and his team. Citibank can propose a 
few policies of its own. 
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ing society usually specifies which 
insurance company the house should 
be insured with. 

It has some grounds for this. To 
protect its interest it needs to be sure 
that the property is adequately insured. 
But the building society's (or life 
office's) choice of insurance company 
is usually determined by some private 
deal with that company, under which 
the society would get commission, 
maybe at a special rate, and possibly 
semi-permanent deposits from the 
insurance company in addition. This 
is a form of restrictive practice that 
ought to be being looked at by the 
Monopolies Commission in its current 
study of the supply of fire insurance. 
For not only does it interfere with 
competition for fire insurance of the 
buildings themselves. The insurance 
company is also pretty likely to get the 
householder’s contents and other insur¬ 
ances on the back of the buildings 
insurance, as few householders will 
bother to shop around to see if other 
companies are offering cheaper terms. 

Nevertheless there has been some new 
competition. Two offices liave cut 
premium rates for householder’s insur¬ 
ance. Most other companies have made 
piecemeal extensions to the list of risks 
they are covering, at no extra charge. 
How economic all this is, rather worry- 
ingly, uncertain. The administrative 
costs of processing householder’s insur¬ 
ances are high, especially when they 
give rise to numerous small claims, and 
some of the extensions to cover now 
being given are just of the type likely 
to generate fiddly claims. At the same 
time, however, a more positive develop¬ 
ment is occurring, intended to deal 
with this administrative problem: the 
growing trend towards packaging of 
personal insurances. 

At present many people buy insur¬ 
ance like a schoolboy collecting stamps 
—a policy here, a policy there—moti¬ 
vated perhaps by the misfortune of a 
friend, or by sudden fears for the 
security of family and home. Like the 
schoolboy collector, the householder 
accumulates a motley collection of bits 
of paper, some valuable, others not. 
The policies are arranged with a wide 
selection of companies. Each of these 
individually may try to eliminate gaps 
and overlaps between their own poli¬ 
cies. But none can take an overall view 
of the policyholder’s needs and how 
these are being met. 

Now that the tariff has gone in 
householder insurance as well as motor, 
bo the mixtures of cover offered by 
different insurers will become less stand- 
ardised, and the problem of gaps and 
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Whatever you get up to, it’s risky 


overlaps will increase. Yet there is 
nothing more damaging to the goodwill 
of insurance companies and brokers, as 
well as the interests of policyholders, 
than a claim not being met because it 
falls between the precisely defined areas 
of cover of two or more policies. Indeed 
the random buying of cover often 
means that the most vital risks are not 
covered at all. Hence the growing ten¬ 
dency to offer the individual a package 
of assorted insurances, intended to 
cover the normal needs of the man in 
the street, written in plain English, in 
place of the traditional mumbo-jumbo. 


£3 minimum 

This trend is motivated also by the 
desire to cut administrative costs. 
Costing exercises clearly show the need 
for insurance companies to secure a 
higher average premium per policy. 
Many - insurance companies have now 
imposed minimum premiums per 
policy. One insurance company will no 
longer write policies with a premium 
less than £3. This can be very expen¬ 
sive for the policy holder with three or 
four small insurance policies with 
different companies. For him the 
obvious solution is a single package 
with one of them. 

So far three types of package have 
appeared on the market: 

• Simply having three or four 
policies bound together in a single 
folder. This solution is now outmoded. 
It does not really meet the need of 
insuring that the individual’s needs are 
met; nor is it significantly cheaper 
to administer than entirely separate 
policies. 

• The travel insurance system of 
having a fixed package of cover for 


xxiii 

CommercialUnion 
make insurance 
simple 

Look at these 3 firstciasspacka^ deals 



Commercial Union Assurance 


a variety of risks, with the policy¬ 
holder retaining the choice of buying 
more of fewer units of cover. This 
approach is probably too rough and 
ready for the householder’s needs 
(although it will do for travel 
insurance). 

• A basic package with optional 
extras at specified charges. This looks 
the most promising approach insurers 
have devised so far. Under the Com¬ 
mercial Union’s “ Key ” policy, for 
instance, the basic package consists of 
house contents (the value of the con¬ 
tents fixes the premium), plus all risks 
cover of £300 (or 10 per cent of the 
sum assured if greater) for valuables, 
plus public liability cover of £100,000 ; 
as optional extras the policyholder can 
tack on cover for the buildings, for 
personal accident, for a boat or cara¬ 
van, plus (and this is unusual) his 
motor insurance—all on one single 
policy. The Royal’s “ Homeplan” 
and the Sun Alliance and London’s 
(< Coverplan ” all follow similar lines. 
All are the fruits of the new thought 
insurance companies have been giving 
to marketing in the past two or three 
years. And all have a flexibility and 
simplicity that would have been hard 
to achieve within the straitjacket of 
the old householder’s tariff system. 

At the same time insurance com¬ 
panies have got to use more imagination 
in devising policies that do not need to 
be altered every time the householder 
makes minor changes to the contents 
of his house or whatever. Similarly 
there is a need for policies to allow 
for the cover to be updated annually 
to allow for inflation in the value of 
the house, contents and all-risk items, 
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with automatic adjustment of pre¬ 
mium. 

Meanwhile some companies are 
experimenting with the idea of selling 
a standard package of householder’s 
insurance through building societies. 
The premiums would be collected auto¬ 
matically, along with the borrower’s 
mortgage repayments, and in turn 
debited in a single lump to the building 
society by the insurance company. This 
will be welcome insofar as it tends to 
cut insurance costs. What is certainly 
true is that there is huge scope for 
expanding domestic insurances in 


The staider life offices have often 
pointed to the shortcomings of the 
methods of promoting unit trust life 
policies. They have been even more 
doubtful about the claims made 
by those offering property 
bond life policies. Specifically they 
have suggested that many investors are 
induced to buy unit trust policies by 
the implied or express suggestion that 
past rises in equity prices would con¬ 
tinue in future indefinitely. And they 
have passed remarks about the level of 
charges and commission borne by 
investors in equity-linked policies. But 
competition in the traditional life 
assurance field is now taking a turn 
that may not be wholly for the good 
of the policyholder. 

In the past 20 years or so, bonus 
rates declared by life offices on their 
with-profits policies have risen sharply. 
Those whose policies are now maturing 
are being paid much greater sums on 
maturity than looked likely when they 
took out their policies. Insurance com¬ 
panies were conservative in their 
estimates of future investment earnings. 
And these earnings, in the event, have 
surged handsomely, but partly because 
of factors that may not persist. Over 
the life of typical with-profits endow¬ 
ment policies now maturing, interest 
rates and equity dividends have more 
than doubled. And equity prices have 
doubled. Rising investment income has 
enabled the offices to step up their rates 
of reversionary bonus year after year 
(added on to the maturity values of the 
policies). More recently offices have 
been writing up the book values of their 
investments regularly, . thus allowing 
reversionary bonuses to be boosted also 
by part of these unrealised gains. 

And how most of them have 


INSURANCE 

Britain. According to the now defunct 
Consumer Council, maybe half of all 
householders in the country have no 
household insurance cover of any sort. 
To reach this untapped market, 
insurers have not only got to offer a 
simple package of cover, attractively 
and comprehensively presented, but 
they must also find ways of simplying 
payment, for instance by the use of 
banker’s orders (now little used except 
for life assurance) the giro, or deduc¬ 
tion from salaries by arrangement with 
employers—possibly also including 
payment by instalments. 


started declaring terminal bonuses, also 
out of this investment appreciation. 
These, too, are paid when policies 
mature, but, unlike reversionary 
bonuses, this year’s terminal bonuses, 
say, would apply only to policies 
maturing this year, instead of being 
added on to the maturity values of all 
policies now running. In this way offices 
have become able to allocate much 
more of their unrealised capital gains 
as bonuses. If the market falls they can 
just pay lower terminal bonuses next 
year, whereas with reversionary 
bonuses, payable years in the future 
(but which cannot be cancelled mean¬ 
while), they always had to err on the 
side of caution just in case the market 
fell back before they were paid. 

Taking it for granted 

For some offices, however, the present 
rates of reversionary bonus would 
need to be cut if interest rates fell. This 
is fair enough ; there would be no 
question of any policyholder losing 
bonuses already declared. 1 All that 
would happen would be that smaller 
bonuses would be added on next year 
and maybe in subsequent years. The 
problem is that offices have never 
within recent memory actually cut their 
rates of reversionary bonus. Would-be 
policyholders, insurance company sales¬ 
men, agents and brokers have increas¬ 
ingly come to expect reversionary bonus 
rates to be held, or continue to rise 
steadily—for ever. Yet for some com¬ 
panies, if rates are to continue to 
increase as in the past 15 years, interest 
rates- will need to reach 15 per cent 
by 1985. 

Similarly with terminal bonuses. 
Here several offices have cut back 
rates of terminal bonus this year, 


because of the fall in the stock market 
over the past two years. Even so, as 
regards life offices in general it is still 
being widely assumed that terminal 
bonus rates in general will at least be 
maintained. But in the long run many 
other offices will need to cut their rates 
of terminal bonus if equity prices do 
not hold their average 1970 levels at 
least. And, according to some analysts, 
if terminal bonuses are to double by 
1985, equity prices would probably 
need to treble. 

As it happens, rising interest rates, 
dividends and stock prices are not the 
only reasons why reversionary and 
terminal bonus rates have soared so 
handsomely. Another factor is the size 
of each office’s non-profit business. The 
with-profit policyholders get the profits 
(in the form of bonuses) from the whole 
of the life office’s funds (except for a 
small slice that goes to the shareholders, 
in those offices that are not mutual 
societies). So the more non-profit 
business in the total, the more thickly 
the jam is spread over the policies of 
the with-profit policyholders. 

It is no secret that the profits 
generated by this non-profits business 
have been considerable, as the assumed 
interest rate built into these policies 
has lagged persistently behind the level 
of long-term rates, so much so that 
many observers have been surprised 
that so many people have continued to 
take out non-profits policies, where the 
policyholder gets none of the benefits 
from rising interest rates or inflation. 
In fact much of this business has been 
non-profit pension business. But firms 
have got much wiser since the palmy 
days just after the 1956 and 1959 acts, 
which sparked off booms in occupa¬ 
tional pensions business. Nowadays 
they are far more likely to take out 
with-profits pension policies, under 
which they get a cut in the profits. 
Private policyholders too have become 
increasingly aware of the drawbacks of 
the non-profits policy. 

As a result, the life offices have 
increasingly been cutting premiums for 
non-profit business. The premium 
reflects mortality rates, and the 
actuary's guess about the future course 
of long-term interest rates over the 
next 20 years, a guess now in the region 
of 4 per cent after tax. Meanwhile 
another new factor is working in the 
same direction. Hitherto although 
with-profits policyholders have gained 
premiums by instalments over the year. 


This survey was edited, and 
partly written, by Alan Parker 


Life competition hots up—for 
whose good? 
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from inflation, in one respect it has 
worked against them. Life offices’ costs 
have been pushed up at least as fast 
as prices, and have vastly exceeded the 
allowances made for them in premium 
rates for both categories of business. 
This has not mattered, only because 
investment earnings have gone up so 
much more. But now things may 
he different. Insurance companies are 
coming under increasing pressure to pay 
higher and higher salaries. And it will 
be the with-profits policyholders who 
will foot the bill. For all these reasons, 
future rates of reversionary and termi¬ 
nal bonuses are now more difficult than 
ever to predict. Yet it is on the strength 
of these unforeseeable rates of bonus 
that with-profits policies are sold. 

The most honourable course for 
offices to follow here is to do the sums 
for would-be policyholders, on the 
assumption that reversionary bonus 
rates will remain at their present level, 
and to ignore terminal bonuses alto¬ 
gether. In calculations to illustrate a 
with-profits policy to would-be policy¬ 
holders this course is followed by 
several offices. The Equity and Law is 
one. As a footnote it mentions the 
current rate of terminal bonus, without 
further comment. The London and 
Manchester works on the same basis, 
but goes a step farther by quoting an 
actual figure for the terminal bonus 
that would have been added to a 
similar policy maturing this year, thus, 
more debatably, encouraging salesmen 
and would-be policyholders to add it 
on to the maturity value as shown in 
the calculation. 

The Friends’ Provident and Century 
gives separate figures for a new policy, 
one of which shows the reversionary 
bonuses that will be added, assuming 
the current rate is maintained (which 
is reasonable) ; and the other of which 
shows the terminal bonus, on the 
dubious assumption that on maturity 
the terminal rate will happen to be 
the same as now ; these figures are 
then both added to the sum assured to 
give a single combined total. 

But these sales techniques are as 
nothing compared with those used by 
some firms oLkte assurance brokers, 
some of whoi$ ( qSvc been advertising 
some quite sensational life assurance 
schemes, devised to maximise the post¬ 
tax return for the surtaxpayer. Not 
only are terminal bonus rates assumed 
to be maintained and reversionary 
bonus rates assumed to increase at 
rates seen in recent years ; the return 
is then jacked up further by the policy¬ 
holder taking out a very large policy, 
and-then paying his premiums, after 


the first two or three years, by sur¬ 
rendering his bonuses, and borrowing 
against the policies. Such projections 
generally ignore two distinct risks, 
quite apart from the dangers of guess¬ 
ing future bonus rates. The interest 
charged on policy loans can easily be 
increased by the life offices concerned, 
especially if interest rates continue to 
rise. And the terms on which bonuses 
may be surrendered (ie cashed in 


advance) can easily be made less 
favourable, and indeed probably will 
be if interest rates rise any further. 

At the same time composite offices, 
which generally have not bothered too 
much about life assurance business in 
the past, are suddenly making deter¬ 
mined new efforts to step up their life 
business. The Royal, for instance, has 
opened a City branch dealing only with 
life assurance, and is setting up four 


Table 3—Ordinary life, annuity and capital redemption business of 34 
British life offices 



Premium 
income 
1970 
£ mn 

Expense 

ratio* 

exclud¬ 

ing 

com¬ 

mission 

1970 

% 

Expense 

ratio* 

includ¬ 

ing 

com- 

mision 

1970 

% 

Fund 
end- 
1970 
£ mn 

Fund 

growth 

1965- 

1970 

7o 

Fund 

growth 

1960- 

1970 

% 

Gross 

yields 

% 

Mutual life offices 








Clerical Medical & Gen 

16.2 

13.6 

18.5 

130 

87 

219 

6.47 

Equitable 

9.3 

9.0 

9.0 

113 

71 

191 

7.03 

Friends' Provident 

27.1 

11.4 

17.3 

262 

61 

200 

7.55 

London Life 

10.2 

10.5 

10.5 

118 

66 

132 

6.71 

Marine & General 

3.5 

19.7 

31.4 

29 

72 

171 

6.98 

National Mutual 

4.8 

19.0 

26.5 

51 

50 

211 

6.84 

National Provident 

8.9 

18.1 

23.5 

106 

52 

154 

6.70 

Norwich Union 

73.6 

12.8 

19.1 

628 

53 

158 

7.20 

Provident Mutual 

10.5 

13.2 

19.0 

79 

64 

165 

7.26 

Scottish Amicable 

22.9 

12.5 

17.9 

226 

48 

167 

8.20 

Scottish Equitable 

8.9 

15.8 

22.2 

86 

89 

213 

6.97 

Scottish Life 

9.7 

14.6 

22.9 

88 

64 

198 

7.00 

Scottish Mutual 

8.2 

12.5 

18.3 

69 

85 

233 

7.48 

Scottish Provident 

11.5 

14.6 

23.2 

136 

50 

137 

7.78 

Scottish Widows 

37.4 

9.8 

14.9 

386 

58 

163 

7.74 

Standard 

83.5 

10.4 

14.2 

835 

66 

183 

7.25 

UK Provident 

12.6 

11.5 

15.8 

145 

58 

155 

8.26 

Average/ Total 

358.8 

12.1 

17.3 

3,487 



7.26 

Proprietary life offices 








Equity & Law 

18.4 

20.6 

29.3 

260 

79 

224 

6.19 

Sun Life 

50.6 

13.3 

17.0 

415 

54 

163 

7.32 

Average /Total 

69.0 

15.2 

20.2 

675 ~ 

— i 

... 1 


6.75 

Industrial-Cum- 





- 1 



Ordinary life Officesf 








Britannic 

7.7 

—* 

17.8 j 

81 

33 

77 

7.70 

Co-operative 

2S.7 

9.4 

18.4 

218 

53 

143 

6.98 

London & Manchester 

7.3 

12.1 

18.4 

67 

24 

77 

7.52 

Pearl 

27.3 

14.9 

23.9 

272 

47 

130 

7.77 

Prudential 

161.9 

12.6 

18.5 

1,399 

62 

165 

6.93 

Refuge 

11.9 

12,0 

16.1 

128 

24 

58 

7.56 

Royal London 

7.6 

10.8 

21.9 

74 

22 

67 

7.48 

Average/ Tojal 

249.6 

12.4 ! 

19.1 

2,239 



7.42 

Composite Offices 








Commercial Union 

67.0 

11.0 

14.9 

565 

65 

153 

6.94 

Eagle Star 

48.1 

7.3 

12.4 

411 

61 

171 

7.30 

General Accident 

31.8 

10.8 

17.9 

287 

65 

216 

6.85 

Guardian Royal Exch 

54.0 

15.1 

23.2 

585 

59 

213 

7.29 

Legal & General 

111.1 

12.4 

18.0 

1,088 

66 

161 

6.86 

Phoenix 

17.0 

17.8 

29.3 

136 

59 

165 

7.37 

Royal 

27.2 

13.4 

21.3 

307 

53 

137 

7.14 

Sun Alliance & London 

21.5 

20.1 

27.7 

192 

39 

108 

6.98 

Average/loxa\ 

377.7 

12.6 

18.9 

3,571 



7.09 


•The proportion of promiums absorbed by expenses of managomant (including or excluding com¬ 
mission paid to agents and brokers). Thia ratio ia aftactad both by tha ottica'a own atficiancy and 
by its mix of business, t Excluding industrial " branch Ufa assurance. iNot available. %0n ordinary 
life and annuity funds only. 
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other life branches in other towns, and 
putting specialist life and pensions men 
into its general branches to give on-the- 
spot specialist service. And simul¬ 
taneously, among the specialist life 
companies, new competition is breaking 
out over commission payments. As from 
July 1st the Equity and Law is to 
break away from the standard com¬ 
missions tariff fixed by the Life Offices 
Association, by paying the 2 per cent 
initial commission all at the outset, 
instead of spread over two years, in 
some cases. Other LOA offices would 
no doubt like to follow suit. 
Whether they do or not depends not 
only on how much new business the 
Equity and Law now attracts back from 
non-LOA offices paying their com¬ 
missions this way, but also on 
whether the LOA will be brave 
enough to expel it from membership. 
The LOA is now even having difficulty 
in imposing a new and rationalised 
commission structure for pensions 
business, in the face of squeals from 
brokers. 

Similarly with single premium 
policies, which still have plenty of 
advantages for those with lump sums 
to invest, despite the 1968 Finance 
Act. Originally the rate of commission 
was 2 per cent of the sum invested. 
This has been rising and now rates 
range up to 5 per cent. Many brokers 
seem to be placing business wherever 
they can get the highest commission. 

If commission rates go much higher 
more offices might resort to direct sell¬ 
ing. This at least might be cheaper than 
a commission war. But in a well- 


ordered life assurance market, it is brokers ; it is also better for the policy- 
certainly not only more economic to holder as he gets the advice and the 
have as much life assurance business inter-office comparisons he so "urgently 
as possible (other than the traditional needs for this increasingly complex 
door-to-door kind) coming through form of investment. 

Where Europe is like England ... 


The Dutch insurance market is familiar 
to British insurers. They are the biggest 
foreign operators there. They were the 
first to offer accident insurance to it. 
They still dominate the industrial fire 
insurance market, because of the 
capacity they can offer, and they lead 
on most of the larger fire risks. 

Government regulation of insurance 
in Holland has always been very 
limited. The life assurance controls 
resemble those in Britain ; even the 
new rules for non-life insurers are 
liberal: like the present British rules 
they use the general principle of merely 
obliging companies to maintain given 
solvency margins based on their 
premium incomes. There are no 
M material controls” over premium 
rates, policy wordings, etc. Deposits 
are required only from foreign insurers 
and for domestic motor insurers, but 
•they are low. How will this happy 
picture be affected by the advent of 
the EEC's common insurance rules? 

Immediately, not too much. The 
Dutch insurance community is appre¬ 
hensive about the likely shape of the 
rules, which, to them, have been 
heavily influenced by the more protec¬ 
tionist influence of the French and 
Germans. They are desperately anxious 


for Britain to get into the market and 
to start throwing its weight around in 
the back rooms where the common 
insurance rules are being hammered 
out. But their most urgent worry is 
what these rules will do to their own 
insurers. There axe 321 non-life 
insurers in Holland. The EEC rules 
will require solvency margins of 18 per 
cent on the first slice ($10 million) 
of premiums, 12 per cent on the next 
slice ($25 million) and 8 per cent on the 
balance, compared with the present 
Dutch level of 10 per cent. Accident 
insurers have complained that this may 
force them to treble their capital and 
free reserves in order to support their 
present volume of business. Inevitably 
therefore many small insurers will have 
to dose or merge. This may not be such 
a disaster, although the individuals 
concerned naturally hate it. 

However, in recent years British com¬ 
panies and Lloyd's have been doing 
precious Httle to improve the capacity 
problem. As in other European markets 
there have been complaints that the 
mergers between British companies led 
to a cutback in their commitment to 
the market. The Commercial Union is 
the usual villain of this story, mainly 
because the other main company oon- 


Table 4—Underwriting experience of 15 British offices. 1970 Fire, accident and miscellaneous insurance 





Increase ki 


(a) 


3.9 

1.8 

3.1 

5.6 
1.8 
4.0 

2.6 

7.2 

5.3 

4.9 
44 

4.7 

6.8 
2.7 
34 


Profit 


£mn 



- 0.4 

- 2.4 

- 6.6 

- 1.8 

- 0.4 

- 1.5 

- 0.4 

- 2.3 

- 7 3(f) 

- 7.0 

- 6.0 

- 3X) 

- 2.1 

- 1.2 

0.3 

14 

- 0.1 

- 0.1 

- 1.1 

- 84 

- 1.0 

- 1.1 

- IX) 

- 6.6 

- 0.3 

- 0.6 

- 14 

- 04 

0.4 

04 



(a) Provision for jm&Xpired ri*ka and unpaid claims, (b) Including storm claims of £1.3 mn charged to extreme wosthsr provision, (c) Including marine 
account not shoVHi concretely, fdj Premiums eftar deduction of commission, (a) excluding Provincial, (f) Before crediting £1.7 mn releeeed from technical 
reservee. (g) IntfidlnYttattonet employers * Mutual (1999 premiums £23 mn). 
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She is at the control panel of a Lektriever work 
station - a typical example of the speed and effici¬ 
ency of a Remington automated filing system. 

The Lektriever brings any one of up to 160,000 
documents to within arms length of the operator - 
no fatigue - no strain. Every department, every 
manager gets the right file for immediate action. The 
Lektriever saves thousands of man-hours each year, 
saves floor space and accelerates the work-flow. 

This is just one of the Remington Systems which have 
achieved outstanding results for our clients. 

Compact , space-saving Filing , Charting and Indexing 
Instant Reference to any record in your organisation 
Minimum Staff and greatly reduced Staff Turnover 
Much Lower Operating Costs 
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Up-to-the-minute Management Information 
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Our Erce Study Service will provide a thorough 
examination of your existing record system, without 
obligation, and advise you on precisely the right 
system and equipment for your needs. Complete 
coupon for full details. 


REMINGTON 
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I-■-1 

| Please send me deta ils of the lektriever a nd V our I* tee Study Service. j 
| Name. . .... . - . j 

I Company - . .1 
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I -L/E | 

I REMINGTON RAND Division Sperry Rand Limited { 

| 65 Holborn Viaduct, London E.C.1. Tel: 01-236 1010 | 
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Head Office 
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the** services ar* offered outaid# the 
r\nHBE Nethartande. Th* AMEV la alao active in 
0% Franca, Belgium, Danmark, Auatralla, 
Naw Zealand and th* United State*. That la 
another way to look at tha AMEV. 
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Insurance market — Dutch-style 

cerned, the Guardian Royal Exchange, 
has been much more leisurely about its 
rationalisation. As profitability in the 
industrial fire market has recently 
improved however, so the CU has 
again been increasing its commitment 
and writing bigger lines. As in Swit¬ 
zerland, Lloyd’s underwriters are 
criticised for cutting back savagely and 
wildly, partly because, once they raised 
their premium rates, they had to cut 
back somewhere to keep their premium 
income totals within the limits set for 
them by Lloyd's, but also, so it is said, 
because of lack of adequate detailed 
knowledge of the risks they were 
writing to enable them to pick out the 
better risks from the worse. 

As a result, French and German 
companies have become more active 
on the local scene. They are far less 
troubled by capacity problems, and the 
German companies, in particular, have 
been reviving old prewar connections 
and local know-how. American com¬ 
panies are keen to build up their 
European operations, spearheaded by 
their connections with American- 
based multinational companies. In the 
long run their influence will certainly 
grow. Meanwhile it is being contained 
partly by the Dutch fire tariff. 

The Dutch industrial fire tariff goes 
back to before the war. It is more 
comprehensive than the British one: 
British companies like the General 
Accident and the Excess, that are non¬ 
tariff at home, are virtually obliged to 
stick to the tariff in Holland, partly 
because a given risk must be placed 100 


per cent with the tariff companies or not 
at all. (In Britain there is a similar 
restrictive practice, but the figure is 
65 per cent.) The tariff is also more 
rigid than in Britain. The equivalent 
of the Fire Offices Committee 
scrutinises each risk placed and fixes 
the premium. Needless to say such a 
system has proved highly unadaptable 
to changes in risk conditions and is one 
reason why fire insurance rates took 
so long to move up in line with 
deteriorating fire losses in the 1950s 
and 1960s (as in Britain). Attempts to 
remodel and simplify the tariff have 
all foundered on the difficulty of getting 
agreement l >e tween, virtually, all the 
companies in the market. 

Nevertheless there is a measure of 
flexibility. Lloyd’s for a start is non- 
tariff. But its impact has been 
weakened by the fact that the Dutch 
broker loses half his commission if he 
places his risk at Lloyd’s, and by 
Lloyd’s own collective habit of first 

... where brokers 

Until very recently the only European 
country to have no controls over its 
non-life insurers, Holland still is the 
only one to have a fairly strict system of 
regulating its intermediaries. To sell 
insurance in Holland you must be 
qualified and have passed exams. There 
are several grades of agent, ranging 
from garage-men and others operating 
part-time, to the inner cirde of upper¬ 


offering cover freely at well below local 
tariff rates, and then suddenly cutting 
back and offering much less cover, with 
no more to be had at any price. A 
second factor making for flexibility is 
that discounts may be given for highly 
protected risks ; American companies 
apparently have taken full advantage 
of this opening to drive a wedge into 
the tariff, but at little profit to them¬ 
selves. Similarly consequential loss 
business (for loss of profits due to a 
fire or other specified hazard), is regu¬ 
lated not by tariff but by informal 
agreement between the companies; 
American companies have not adhered 
to this agreement and have been able 
to undercut the going rates and cream 
off the market. Thirdly, there have 
been isolated instances of insurers 
giving “ global ” cover to multinational 
companies, a pattern that may tend to 
grow in the future and cut across the 
traditional insurance practice of look¬ 
ing at risks on a country by country 
basis. Thus the Commercial Union is 
able to undercut the tariff for 
Unilever’s insurances, because they are 
part of its worldwide insurance 
cover, applying to all its factories. The 
rate has not varied despite several 
recent acquisitions by Dutch Unilever 
of factories that were previously 
insured at substantially higher rates, 
not being “ highly protected risks.” 
Either the tariff is wrong or the 
Commercial Union is. 

But these ways round the tariff look 
unlikely to bring too much joy to the 
companies involved. The Dutch fire 
tariff looks secure enough for the 
moment, and British companies intend¬ 
ing to step up their commitment to 
the market will probably tend to work 
within the tariff framework rather than 
try to score points by going outside it. 
Instead of moving in by rate cutting 
or offering fancy types of cover, they 
will be, as much as ever, dependent on 
their intermediaries. And as regards 
intermediaries, Holland has its own 
characteristics. 


do everything 

crust brokers, to which the Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam Bank has recently, and 
significantly, been admitted. Account¬ 
ants* and lawyers’ own rules now 
prohibit them from selling insurances, 
to avoid conflicts of interest. The man 
in the street is well catered for, not 
only by the part-timers but also by 
the typically Dutch freelance insurance 
salesman, operating solely on coinmis- 
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sion, but acting for several companies, 
selling to the man in the street door- 
to-door, probably with a bicycle. For 
this reason stores like Vroom and 
Dreesmann that have set up insurance 
brokerage departments for their cus¬ 
tomers may yet find themselves with 
little to do. 

In Britain, of course, stores that have 
set up insurance counters have them 
run by individual companies like the 
Royal or the Phoenix. But even for 
the man in the street in Holland it 
is more common for business to be 
placed through brokers. For industrial 
and commercial risks virtually all 
business goes through brokers. Com¬ 
mission rates are higher than in 
Britain, but the broker handles more of 
the administrative work, and often has 
more delegated authority to act for 
the underwriter than (except for marine 
risks) in Britain. But not only does the 
broker play a bigger role in Britain, 
so too does the so-called general agent. 

The general agent is an underwriter 
who accepts a risk on behalf of insur¬ 
ance companies, splitting it between 
them. He pays all his own administra¬ 
tive expenses including brokers’ com¬ 
missions. He is remunerated by the 
companies he acts for by a small com¬ 
mission based on premium income and 
a rather larger one based on the profits 
he earns. He would probably act for 
a collection of foreign companies and 
several Dutch ones too. A small but 
successful Dutch motor insurer for 
instance might want to move into 
industrial fire insurance, but not have 
the organisation and expertise to do so. 
So he would get a general agent to 
act for him. The general agency system 
is also well-developed in France and 
Belgium, though it is unknown in 
Germany, where companies deal direct 
with their customers and split up the 


big rides among themselves. Where they 
exist the general agents are often large 
insurance organisations in their own 
right, but it is only in Holland that 
firms exist which combine the functions 
of general agents and broking on a 
major scale. 

Although Lloyd's works in a similar 
way (as many broking firms employ 
underwriters who manage the under¬ 
writing of Lloyd’s syndicates and act 
for some insurance companies in certain 
fields too) the system is not without its 
problems. In the Rotterdam market, it 
has traditionally been frowned upon. 
The customer, it was said, needed to 
be sure that the broker would pursue 
his claim enexgetically, without the fear 
that he would be cutting his own profit 
commission (as general agent) by doing 
so. The broker, similarly, did not want 
to be pressurised by his customer into 
being generous in paying claims, 
because he was also the general agent 
responsible. But Rotterdam is now 
changing. Partly because of the need 
to secure administrative economies, 
9ome broking-general agent firms have 
now appeared. In the Amsterdam 
market (which does exist physically, 
as a building like Lloyd's), general 
agents have always acted as brokers 
as well, although in the larger firms, 
the broking side is kept administratively 
quite separate from the general agent 
side. 

New threats 

More immediately Dutch brokers have 
other things to worry about. First 
the banks, as intermediaries, have their 
hands on a large share of the business, 
more so probably than in Britain. 
Traditionally, they have been reluctant 
to start • playing the role of broker 
fully, for fear that any mistake or bad 


will generated would coat them deposits, 
or other bank business. Tins is 
changing. The Amsterdam-Rotterdam 
bank for one, is now actively building 
up a full-scale insurance broking side, 
and, more ominously still, has started 
to act as a general agent on a limited 
scale. For some while banks have been 
trying to place some big risks directly, 
as brokers, and by-passing the proper 
insurance brokers. In the past their 
success has been limited, as they have 
lacked the necessary broking expertise 
and connections. 

But again there are some signs that 
this is changing, even though banks 
and brokers officially happily co-operate 
over the big risks. The insurance com¬ 
panies themselves have also reason to 
be wary of the incursion of the banks 
into the broking field : a bank/broker's 
bargaining power is obviously greater 
than that of a broker on his own, even 
though the insurance company has 
ways of applying pressure in return, 
for instance, in his choice of bank for 
his investment transactions. 

The other headache for the brokers 
is that big industrial firms might try 
to go direct to the insurers themselves 
to get cheaper rates. Dutch insurance 
companies have made less effort in 
this direction than the British com¬ 
panies. It is harder for them as, 
although brokers' commissions are 
fatter than in Britain, the com¬ 
panies rely on them more and are less 
geared up to handle big industrial 
business without the intermediary 
service of the broker. Vroom and 
Dreesmann apparently went direct to 
an insurance company, but, to its dis¬ 
appointment, was unable to get its 
premium rate reduced by the full 
amount of the broker’s commission. 
Now it goes through brokers again. 
Even so, the brokers have been wa/tch- 
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ing the Commercial Union’s activities 
in Britain with some foreboding, but 
were cheered by the considerable time 
it took the CU to place the insurances 
of British Leyland around the market. 


If a British insurance company wants 
to step up its industrial business in 
Holland, it gives higher limits to its 
general agent or branch manager 
there. If it wants to break into the 
market for personal insurances, it will 
need to set up some sort of agency 
system, which will be administratively 
expensive, as agents need to be ser¬ 
viced by branches, and hitherto British 
composite offices have reckoned that 
this is not worthwhile, even though 
the claims ratio for personal insurances 
is lower. Life assurance is another 
matter altogether. The standard objec¬ 
tion from British life offices of setting 
up on the continent is that premium 
rates, investments, the level of reserves 
and the ways these are valued actuari- 
ally are too strictly controlled on the 
continent to allow them the freedom 
to operate they think they need. 

But these objections do not apply 
to Holland. The Dutch insurance com¬ 
panies enjoy virtually the same “ free¬ 
dom with publicity ” as regards life 
business, as do their Britisli counter¬ 
parts. The supervisory chamber has 
reserve powers to request (privately) a 
company to limit, or reduce, the share 
of its life funds invested in a particular 
type of asset. But that is all. Then why 
is it that only the £quity and Law and 
the Abbey Life have so far made any 
real attempt to get into the Dutch life 
assurance market ? 

One reason is that most Britisli offices 
are mutual officics and have no incen¬ 
tive to burden themselves with the 
administrative headaches of setting up 
overseas. And the proprietary offices, 
who have shareholders to think alxmt, 
are apt to say that 20 years might 
elapse before a new operation in, say, 
Holland would start yielding any 
worthwhile benefits for shareholders. 
Yet it is also arguable that those share¬ 
holders will have to wait 20 years 
before they see any of the benefits of 
the new business written »n Britain this 
year bv the Prudential, the Legal and 
General and the rest. New business is 
eagerly sought nevertheless. 

In fact, apart {rag its freedom from 
controls, the DitttuLjftfe market has 
other features t|Mslu\.<3Ught to attract 
British life offices 1 . Most of its life offices 
are proprietary. In Britain it has been 


Since this is just the way big insurance 
companies in France, Italy, and above 
all Germany are accustomed to 
operate, Dutch brokers’ concern is 
understandable. 


largely the mutual offices that have 
spearheaded the trend towards with- 
profit policies, under which the policy¬ 
holders share in the profits, and who 
have no shareholders to worry about. 
But in Holland most life offices are 
proprietary offices, and the with-profits 
life policy has nothing like the same 
importance as it has in Britain. Thanks 
to inflation, non-profit policies have 
become steadily less attractive, as the 
sum assured was fixed in money terms, 
with no profits to come on top. Hence 
since the war Dutch life offices have 
found things like school fees policies, 
“ nest egg ” policies for young children 
and so on, have lost much of their 
appeal, as people preferred to save 
through the equity market instead. As 
a result, the Dutch life offices were 
fairly ahead in evolving equity-linked 
policies in various forms, while the 
British offices were slow, partly 
because they were afraid that equity- 
linked policies would hit their with- 
profits policies. Even now, though, 
interest remains at a low level, and 
seen is to be confined to upper socio¬ 
economic categories. In addition, the 


Some Dutch motor insurers were 
against calling in McKinsey & Go on 
the grounds that the firm’s report on 
motor insurance in Britain had been 
quietly pushed aside by the British 
companies a few years earlier and led 
to very little. This was an exaggeration. 
But it remains true that the Dutch 
McKinsey report—which said much 
the same things as the British one 
—has been adopted and applied, with 
a speed and enthusiasm that was never 
true in Britain. 

The reason is not far to seek. In 
Holland the report was ordered by 
t)he NVVA—the Dutch Association of 
Motor Insurers—comprising all the 
companies in the business. The British 
report was ordered by the tariff body, 
the Accident Offices Association. The 
AO A in the 1960s was the only place 
where anything resembling a collec¬ 
tive decision on motor insurance could 
be taken ; yet the cut-price insurers, 
the Vehicle and General. Lloyd’s, and 


toils of Investors Overseas Services 
have not only crippled the Dutch 
branch of the group, but have cast a 
cloud over the equity-linked idea 
itself. However, experience so far 
shows that the equity-linked policy 
caters for a new type of life assurance 
need, and has not damaged the offices’ 
traditional business. For one thing, 
school fees and other primarily savings- 
type life policies liave been coming 
back into popularity, linked to equities. 

Some of the Dutch offices have also 
been offering “ surplus interest ” poli¬ 
cies, in an effort to find a form of 
policy that avoids the uncertainty of 
the equity-linked policy, and the non¬ 
profit policy’s lack of protection against 
high interest rates and inflation, but 
without at the same time having most 
of the profits handed over to the 
policyholder. Under surplus interest 
policies the policyholder gets a bonus 
for every year in which the company’s 
interest earnings exceed the basic 4 per 
cent which is built into the policy. 
Of the company’s surplus interest 
earnings, 80 per cent go to him and the 
rest to the shareholders or reserves. 
Altogether, therefore, the Dutch in¬ 
surance market is competitive, and 
highly developed, and the Dutch public 
is comfortably accustomed to the life 
assurance habit. Holland could in no 
sense be a “ base ” for a British life 
office wanting to move into the com¬ 
mon market in a big way. But it is the 
ideal place for a pilot operation. 


the more responsible non-tariff offices 
had steadily eroded the market share 
of the AOA offices so that it was down 
to about 30 per cent by the time 
McKinsey was investigating. Although 
the demise of the cut-price insurers 
brought the AOA offices* share back 
to about 50 per cent, collective action 
was still virtually out of the question 
while they were on the defensive. 

Nevertheless, behind this confusion, 
in 1969 the British Insurance Associa¬ 
tion quietly started to build up the 
sort of statistics McKinsey recom¬ 
mended, using a sample of 12-15 com¬ 
panies, representing about 3.5 million 
policyholders. In Holland, because 
there is no division of the market into 
tariff and non-tariff sectors, the NWA 
was able to act more quickly. Now, 
within 15 months of the report, it has 
already set up a statistical unit and 
sold to nearly all the motor insurance 
companies the idea that they should 
pool motor underwriting data to enable 


. . . where life is free 


. . . and where they love McKinsey 
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industry-wide risk premiums to be 
calculated. This amounts to convincing 
them that on their own they are 
unable to make a realistic assessment 
of motor risks. 

McKinsey recommended that the no 
claim discount should be scrapped, and 
that instead risk premiums should be 
calculated for each of some 900 risk 
groups. These 900 risk groups would be 
formed as follows. The six factors that 
influence a risk Should be listed (eg, 
age, claims record, etc). For each factor 
there would be between two and six 
categories (eg, four age groups, years 
of claim-free driving (six categories)). 
The number of risk groups was then 
the number of categories for the age 
factor (four), multiplied by the number 
of categories for the claims factor (six), 
multiplied by the number for each of 
the other four factors, giving a total of 
900 risk groups. Each company was 
then to sort out all its policies into 
these goo groups (using a simple coding 
system), and then produce total claims 
figures, and the number of policies for 
each. The NWA statistical unit would 
then add up the figures for all the 
companies, and produce, for each of 
the 900 risk groups, the average claim 
cost per policy. Using a special inflation 
index these risk premiums could be 
updated to allow for inflation (but not 
to reflect changing patterns of claims: 
new statistics would need to be com¬ 
piled year by year for this). The 
companies would then use these risk 
premiums as the basis of their under¬ 
writing, adding on whatever they 
believed necessary to cover expenses, 
commission and profit. 

This principle the NWA has 
adopted. What it has not done is to 
swallow, without reconsideration, 
McKinsey’s list of what the key factors 
affecting the risk are, let alone the 
categories of subdivision McKinsey 
suggested for each. In fact the NWA 
is anxious to build up more data from 
the companies before it finally settles 
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the way the risk groups will be formed. 
But for the moment it does seem to be 
including one risk factor that McKinsey 
excluded (how long the policyholder 
has been driving and excluding 
one that McKinsey included (the 
driver’s mileage). 

The first of these two changes illus¬ 
trates just how difficult this sort of 
classification of risks can be. Take the 
driver’s experience. The inexperienced 
driver has a high claims frequency. So 
does the young driver. Therefore 
British companies, among others, load 
the premiums or die excess (ie, the first 
so much of every claim the policy¬ 
holder bears himself) for young and 
inexperienced drivers. But maybe 
inexperienced drivers have bad claims 
records just because most of them 
happen to be young. What about the 
older, inexperienced drivers ? 

Confess your mileage 

Secondly, it is pretty certain that 
the man who drives 20,000 miles a 
year is more likely to produce claims 
than the one who drives 5,000. If not 
four times as likely, then at least more 
likely. Crudely, insurers in many 
countries try to isolate the high- 
mileage motorist by charging high 
premiums to those who ever use their 
car for business. Yet if insurers were 
to decide just to charge higher 
premiums to die high-mileage motorists, 
say with the dividing line at 12,500 
miles a year, how could such a rule 
be enforced ? Who would confess to 
driving 12,500 miles a year, let alone 
in advance of doing so ? 

To meet this problem the Dutch are 
considering charging lower premiums 
to the man who drives less than 12,500 
miles a year, but checking his milo¬ 
meter every time he makes a claim to 
ensure that he has kept within his 
limit. But in general, this is a problem 
to which no solution has been found 
yet. 

McKinsey also earnestly exhorts 
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insurers to do more to encourage road 
safety, to review their commission pay¬ 
ments to agents and brokers, and to 
streamline their administration systems 
—none of them particularly original 
or promising suggestions. But their 
advice that insurance car repair costs 
should be controlled more tightly offers 
more hope. This summer the Dutch 
insurance companies will be instituting 
a plan to centralise the work of claims 
assessors, who would then act for 
several companies and be able to spend 
more tune studying each repair job, 
as a result of having to spend less time 
travelling around from garage to 
garage. Eventually the NWA may set 
up its own repair centres. On this 
point the Germans are more advanced. 
The man with a claim can quickly 
get it assessed at a centre where he will 
be told, “We assess this damage at 
DM800. You can get it repaired at 
garages X, Y, or Z (whose costs we 
control), and the charge will be 
DM800, which your insurer will meet. 
If you prefer to go elsewhere, and it 
costs you more than DM800, you 
must pay the balance yourself.” 

The Dutch McKinsey report is 
hardly the last word in motor insurance 
wisdom. But it has induced Dutch 
insurance companies very quickly to 
set up the sort of central market-wide 
statistical data service that is essential 
if motor underwriting is ever to be 
put on a scientific and equitable basis. 
The first, not-too-reliable, statistics will 
appear next year ; by 1974 the statistics 
should be reliable enough to be used 
as the basis of motor insurance 
premiums for 1975. Considering the 
events in British motor insurance in 
the past seven years British com¬ 
panies might do well to see if, 
after all, they do not have some¬ 
thing to learn from the McKinsey risk 
premium idea, and give more support 
to the BIA’s own parallel statistical 
exercise, so that it too might be 
exitended to cover the whole market. 


Table 6—American business of British insurance companies and their American subsidiaries 
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Sourea: Baat'a Inauranoa Quida and Spactator Imuranoa Indax. 
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Cheaper life insurance 

for people who don’t smoke, 



At the beginning of this year, a 
new concept in life insurance was 
pioneered by the Scottish Mutual 
—the idea that non-smokers are a 
better life insurance risk than 
smokers—so they deserve to gei 
their policies at a cheaper rate. 
This means that anyone who 
has not smoked for 12 months 
can take out a new policy at 
quite a reasonable saving. On a 
£4,000 policy it can mean a total 
saving of about £ 75 . Not enough 


perhaps to make the hardened 
smoker give up—but that wasn’t 
its purpose. All we were trying 
to do was pass on to non¬ 
smoking customers a saving to 
which they have every right. Just 
as in all other fields of life insur¬ 
ance we try to give good value, 
service ana sound advice. 

But don’t take our word for it. 
Consult your insurance broker 
and he will give you full 
details. 


The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 

Head Office: 109St.VincentStrcct,CHas8aw,0.2.^1041-2486321 



Brief 

Books 



^•VHnrE WORLD Is 

BBS® 

* :J^GQLD!(iDi4'fl7 


w&stops 


This background series of 28-page briefs, illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs, looks at 
some current world problems and isolates the real 
issues. 


Rates (including postage): Briefs, inland and 
surface mail 25p. airmail 40p (US$1). 

Binder, surface mail 80p (US$2). 



Please send me the following Brlsfs: 

2: * Europe IS: 

S: Develuatlon 17: 

4: ’Communications 
S: Race relatione IS: 

S: China 19: 

7: Canada 20: 

9: ’Gold 21: 

9: Road safaty 

10: Trada unions 22: 

It: Technological 23: 

foracastlng 24: 

12: Llfa aaauranca 

19: Taxation 29: 

14: Communism 26: 


Studant revolt (1/70). 
Common Market 
(7/70) 

Prlaona (1/70) 
Education (3/71) 
Ideologies (7/70) 
Managamsnt gap 
(7/70) 

Elaetlon *70 (7/70) 
Dafanca (1/71) 
Ravolutlon in Latin 
Amerloa (4/71) 
Cuba (0/71) 

011(0/71) 


Please also send . 

’revised or up-dated 


. Brlaf Book binders 



I enclose cheque/postal order for 



The Economist Publications Department 
26 St James's Street London SW1 
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Face the future 
with 

PEARL 

assurance 


in 

4 


/ 

~'-v 


THE YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

5, Amir Kabir Avenue, 
TEHERAN, IRAN. 

Agents: H. Nahai & Brothers. 


^ - 

1 

Gram: “UNDERWRITER’ 

0* 

% 


Telex: TEHERAN. 2512 

■ v , n 

♦> 

* ,' 


TolonVirmo / 304062-66 
Telephone { 339976-78 

S JJL 

./fhi 1 









The Norwich Way 

is pulling out all the stops 
to put the right man on the job. 



One man-an expert in his field-flying north in 
he company plane to advise on fire prevention for a building 
hat's not yet teen built. Which belongs to a firm that 
•riginally came to us for their pension scheme. 

That, in miniature, is the whole story of Norwich 
Jnion. There is a Norwich Way of doing thipgs. It involves 
Dtal commitment to the client and his needs. Special skills 


and experience above and beyond the issuing of policies. 

A comprehensive service covering every 
aspect of insurance from individual life cover to multi- 
x million-pound international projects. And, above all, 
personal involvement. 

Norwich Union has been in business for 170 years. 
There are branches in over seventy countries. 


And funds which exceed £650 million. 

A Norwich Union man may be knowledgeable in 
civil engineering or in crime prevention. Or he may be a 



the world come to Norwich Union for their insurance. 
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Hooks 


The Russian side of the 
hill 

THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL ZHUKOV 

Cape . 711 pages . £6. 

From the moment that the second 
world war came to an end there has 
been a steady and unceasing flow of 
memoirs, biographies, monographs and 
general histories. Some, although by 
no means all, of it was of lasting value ; 
remarkably little came from the 
Russian side. The appearance of 
Marshal Zhukov*s memoirs is doubly 
important in that they add to our 
knowledge of the “ Great Patriotic 
War ” and they come from the pen of 
one of the key figures in the conduct of 
that war. For anyone seriously inter¬ 
ested in the history of the second world 
war it is no exaggeration to say that 
this is one of the very few books—half 
a dozen or so—that are of crucial 
importance. 

Zhukov’s rise to the position of 
Russia’s first soldier is in many ways a 
copy-book case. Born in 1896 in a 
tumbledown two-room peasant shack, 
he was apprenticed in the Moscow fur 
trade and conscripted into the imperial 
army in 1915. intellectually he was 
attracted by bolshevism early in his 
career, having been appointed to one 
of the first soldiers’ soviets in February, 
1917. The acceptability of his political 
attitude resulted in his being one of 
the first officers appointed to a “ sole 
command ” in the Red Army, free of 
a commissar, in 1926, and it was 
probably his politics that saved him 
from the sweeping army purges of 
1937- 

However, the basis of Zhukov’s 
successful career lay in the fact that 
he was a truly professional soldier. His 
chapters on his military apprenticeship 
in the 1930s are fascinating and pro¬ 
vide an absorbing view of the develop¬ 
ment of defence policy in Russia 
during a very uneasy decade. Zhukov 
is not afraid to state openly his 
admiration for Marshal Tukhachev- 
sky, one of Stalin’s first victims in the 
army purge, but otherwise the political 
vicissitudes of that period are passed 
over briefly with the comment that the 
charges were “ unfounded.” 



Zhukov ; politic professional 


Stalin’s foolish brutality gravely 
weakened the foundations of the Soviet 
army, a fact which became apparent 
during the campaign against Japan in 
Mongolia and during the Finnish 
war. Zhukov was well placed 
to observe the effects of this blood¬ 
letting and reveals quite clearly the 
lack of merit of the bulk of the Soviet 
high command in 1940. And it was 
to him that Stalin turned in February, 
1941, to take over command of the 
general staff and bring it up to a level 
of high proficiency. The chapters on 
the opening of the war are among the 
most informative in the whole book. 

Despite his great ability and his 
political respectability, even Zhukov 
could go too far, and in July, 1941, 
he was replaced after recommending 
that Kiev be abandoned to the 
advancing Nazi armies. But Stalin soon 
recognised that he was indispensable, 
•and in September, 1941, Zhukov 
became his visiting fireman, sent 
wherever the pressure was keenest. 
His career from then on is tied to the 
greatest and most important battles 
Russia has ever fought: Leningrad, 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Kursk, Kiev, and 
finally Berlin. The painstaking pre¬ 
parations for each new effort, the 
herculean task of controlling his armies 
under intense pressure, are described 
in cool, self-effacing, matter-of-fact 
prose which serves to enhance and not 
diminish their importance. 

Zhukov has the gift of illuminating 
characters in small asides; when 
hungry, he would visit Khrushchev who 
could always be relied upon for “ a 


good bite of something.” He also paints 
a clear picture 6f St&lin at work, a 
Stalin who was remarkably similar in 
behaviour to his opposite numbers in 
England and Germany. Rising late and 
working long into the night, exhausting 
his staff, irascible and at times 
unmanageable, he was yet capable of 
being swayed from a conviction if the 
arguments were powerful enough. And 
Zhukov was enough of a politician to 
get together with the general staff 
before presenting Stalin with any plan 
which was likely to collide with his 
prejudices. 

Although not all his strictures are 
merited, Zhukov rightly takes a 
number of western commentators to 
task for underrating the Soviet role in 
defeating Hitler. His memoirs will help 
to rectify any such judgments, for it 
was in Russia that Hitler really met 
defeat, in the “Great Patriotic' War ” 
in which Zhukov played a vital role. 

Drunk or sober 

DRINK AND THE VICTORIANS 

By Brian Harrison. 

Faber. 510 pages. £5.50. 

“ Public men must take their choice,” 
the United Kingdom Alliance stated 
sourly if bluntly in 1868, “ and either 
go in with the liquor traffic or go on 
with the temperance movement for its 
annihilation.” In this comprehensive 
and illuminating book, social history 
at its best, Dr Harrison explains why 
Victorian public men were faced with 
such a drastic choice and how they 
responded to it. Fortunately it was 
usually neither hy going in nor by going 
on. They refused to put the alterna¬ 
tives in this way. The decline of 
drunkenness during the past 150 years 
seems to have owed little to the 
pressure of teetotallers : in some 
respects, indeed, as a radical like 
Holyoake saw and said at the time, 
they were promoting “ comparatively 
the tardiest and most inefficient 
advocacy that the nineteenth century 
has seen.” Drawing on his knowledge 
of other reform movements and 
probing neglected detail in one fas¬ 
cinating chapter jii the teetotal 
leadership (“ a biographical analysis ”), 
Dr Harrison more or less corroborates 
this verdict. 

At the same time he is fair to 
different groups of people who made 
no effort to he fair to one another. He 
understands the social psychology of 
sectarianism and can appreciate what 
Livesey meant when he wrote, like so 
many reformers l>efore and after 
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Or, drinking can damage your health 


him, that in 11 the early days ” of 
the temperance movement “ we felt 
that we were really engaged in a 
Temperance Reformation . We gave 
heart and soul to it. . . . We seemed 
as if we would turn the world upside 
down.” He also notes how teetotallers 
and drunkards were concentrated in 
the same regions. There was a high 
correlation between the ratio of 
drunkenness proceedings to population 
in English counties at the end of the 
period under review and the number 
of donors to the funds of the alliance. 

Two long chapters on drink and 
society in the 1820s and the 1870s set 
the chronological boundaries to the 
study. The first shows that social 
changes were easing the path for 
temperance reform before the temper¬ 
ance movement appeared. The second 
reveals that, for all the efforts of the 
dedicated disciples of the movement, 
drunkenness was still a flagrant social 
evil. 14 The movement had insulated 
an elite from temptation : it had 
produced no nation-wide temperance 
‘ reformation.’ ” A further chapter on 
the drink trade and English society in 
the 18709 will be indispensable reading 
for all students, a growing number, 
of the history of leisure. Lastly a 
chapter called 44 The end ” looks 
towards the twentieth century and 
includes sevexaL&jHmetrating observa¬ 
tions on the^M||^w and consequences 
of the development of the labour 
movement. By 1900 teetotallers were 
no longer avant garde reformers : they 
were l>eginning, indeed, to have an 
.'id-fashioned conservative look about 
them. They could still make a lot of 
noisodti-the Parliament of 1906, but it 
was a ‘symbolic event” in 1908 


when during; let licensing debate Victor. 
Grayson moved that the House 
adjourn to consider the question of the 
unemployed. Other dilemmas were 
being formulated, many of which have 
since been by-passed in their turn. 
This is a good time to get the teetotal 
record straight, and Dr Harrison has 
employed every device of the sophisti¬ 
cated historian to start straightening 
it out. 

Small world _ 

THE BRUTAL TAKEOVER 

By Kurt von Schuschnigg. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 391 pages . 
£3.25. _ 

Unlike some contemporary politicians 
Herr von Schuschnigg has not hurried 
to write his memoirs. This is a slightly 
abbreviated version of the book that 
was first published in German¬ 
speaking Europe as late as 1969, 31 
years after the brutal takeover and 
the beginning of the author's seven 
years’ captivity. It is valuable par¬ 
ticularly as the former Austrian 
chancellor’s own account of his deal¬ 
ings in 1938 with Hitler and with 
Hitler’s chief overt Austrian agent, 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart. 

It is moreover a scholarly, if some¬ 
what potted and utterly humourless, 
history of Austria from 1918 until the 
day the German Eighth Army rolled 
in and the Fiihre’r was proclaimed head 
of the Austrian state (the -Ostmark), 
with Seyss-Inquart as Reich regent 
(Statthalter). In addition to drawing 
on his own memories Herr von 
Schuschnigg consulted official archives 
in both Austria and Germany, and 
those also of the institutes for con¬ 
temporary history at Vienna and 
Munich. 

The plebiscite with which the 
Austrian government hoped at the 
last moment to ward off annexation, 
and which Hitler frustrated by 
invasion on March 12th, was worded 
thus : 44 For a free, German, indepen¬ 
dent, social, Christian, and united 
Austria—for our daily bread and 
peace at fiome.” Few Austrians could 
quarrel with that ; even Seyss-Inquart 
had accepted it. But to the majority 
of Austrians it was at heart more 
important to be German than indepen¬ 
dent. The majority welcomed the 
invaders. 

Herr von Schuschnigg explains in 
part why this was so in his narrative 
of events since 1918. (On November 
12, 1918, the provisional national 

assembly unanimously passed a law 
laying down that German Austria was 


an integral part of .. the German 
republic: The ipove was stopped by 
the victorious atti$s.) But, under¬ 
standably, he does not recognise the 
failure of successive conservative 
Austrian governments, and of most 
influential Austrian citizens, to present 
the country with an inspiring vision 
of a German society superior to 
Hitler’s. Herr Dollfuss, the assassinated 
chancellor whom Herr Schuschnigg 
succeeded in July, 1934, was plucky 
and gay but limited by narrow 
political education and experience. 
Herr Schuschnigg himself was much 
more of a scholar than a public leader. 
He was a devoted monarchist, keeping 
in touch to the last with Otto von 
Habsburg. Among the men whose 
views and followings he had to take 
into consideration were Prince 
Starhernbcrg and his reactionary 
paramilitary Heimwehr, Major Emil 
Fey, General Glaisc-Horstenau (the 
pan-German historian of the 1914-18 
war), and Cardinal Innitzer, Arch¬ 
bishop of Vienna, all of whom, one 
suspects, would not have cut much ice 
in a larger and more open community 
than Austria’s. In his opening chapter 
the author remarks that March, 1938, 
was a turning point not for Austria 
alone ; it was another of those 
moments when, in Hebbcl’s words, “ the 
small world submits the great world 
to a test.” True, but the smaller world 
should not pass all of the buck to the 
larger, however inadequately it 
behaved. 

The Jew Mandel 

GEORGES MAMDEL AND THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC 

By John M. Sherwood. 

Stanford University Press ; London: 
Oxford University Press . 403 pages . 
£6.25. _ 

Had Georges Mandel not been a Jew, 
and had he not chosen to go to 
Morocco instead of England in June, 
1940, he would have been the first 
leader of Free France and the world 
might have heard slightly less of 
Charles de Gaulle. But Mandel was a 
Jew, and so was sceptical to the end 
about his acceptability. Since he was 
also arrogant and objectionable, as well 
as a great patriot, he was never accep¬ 
table to the Third Republicans. And 
since he was both a politician and 
Clemenccau's discjplc, and not a 
brigadier-general breaking with his 
past and his caste, he had to try for 
north Africa, not London. 

Mandel stood out above the ruck of 
the Third Republicans through his 
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ability and, even more, his willpower. 
He was, too, a lobbyist and a manipu¬ 
lator, and his political manoeuvres 
were seldom scrupulous, but he had an 
idea of France to which he was 
unerringly faithful. In extremis he 
could contemplate both royalists and 
communists as temporary allies, but he 
did not (unlike lesser men) despise the 
parliamentary' system in which he 
worked : to him the signs of France’s 
disintegration were evidence of human 
failure, not that the institutions of 
France had failed. 

He was greatly hated : yet even this, 
in the 1930s, earned him a growing 
respect. When, on his departure as 
minister of posts and telegraphs in 
1936, the civil servants lined the corri¬ 
dors from his room to the front door 
and hooted him as he went, it actually 
seemed to the discerning that this was 
a worthwhile man. Yet he courted no 
popularity, and probably was unlov¬ 
able. Mr Sherwood recounts how Paul 
Rcynaud, shouting up desperately to 
the cell window at the Oranienburg 
camp, used the form tu to Mandel for 
the first and only time in their associa¬ 
tion. And he quotes Sir Edward 
Spears’s candid assessment of 

those eyes that were like thimbles full of 
sea water, behind which lay the cold 
alertness of a barracuda always ready to 
pounce with startling rapidity on any¬ 
thing that passed within his vision. If it 
was possible to be fond of a fish I should 
have been fond of Mandel. 

Mr Sherwood’s is a competent and 
well-researched account ; its assess¬ 
ments are eminently fair ; and he has 
done Ihi* best, by interviews, to over¬ 
come the difficulties which Mandel’s 
inhibitions about letter-writing and the 
destruction of his other papers impose 
on any biographer. But hearsay does 
have some drawbacks. It is a pity, in 
particular, that Mr Sherwood seems to 
lend credence to the charge that de 
Gaulle refused to rescue Mandel 
because he might have supplanted him. 
That needs firmer evidence. 

Mhndel never recovered the political 
influence he had as Clemenccau’s 
assistant, and for this he was probably 
as much to blame as the French elec¬ 
torate. He was the best man in the 
system to fight the war in 1940, yet the 
system was sufficiently undermined and 
defeatist that it called on him too late : 
to be made minister of the interior, the 
job his career had always pointed to, 
when the Germans were already on the 
road to Paris, effectively removed him 
from the ranks of France’s men of 
destiny. Probably France had to be 
saved then by a total renegade, and 
from being that Mandel was no less 
effectively disqualified. 



Boys in the back room 

WINSTON CHURCHILL'S TOY SHOP 

By Stuart Macrae. 

The Roundwood Press. 

236 pages. £2.75. 


The toyshop in question was an 
unorthodox department, MDi. It was 
originally given the task of devising 
special weapons for irregular warfare. 
It was controlled directly by the war 
cabinet and, in fact, became Professor 
Lindemann’s pet. It was something of 
a maverick and was quickly killed by 
the bureaucratic establishment as soon 
as the war was over. In the end, it 
designed 26 new weapons, for all three 
services. They included booby traps 
(which appear particularly to have 
engaged the ingenuity of the author, 
who was the second-in-command of 
the department), the sticky bomb, the 
limpet mine, and the PIAT (an 
infantry inti-tank weapon). Its ace-in- 
the-hole was undoubtedly the royal 
engineer in command, Sir Millis 
Jefferis. 

The author writes cheerfully and 
cockily about this department. He 
was, and presumably still is, parti pris. 
But his egotism is, in some ways, 
endearing and he has a fascinating 
story to tell not merely of the develop¬ 
ment of the weapons themselves but of 
the bureaucratic in-fighting to keep the 
department alive and kicking. Plainly, 
it offended more orthodox minds, but, 
equally clearly, the boys in this parti¬ 
cular back room really deserved a 
drink (or even a toast). Without them, 
it is doubtful if certain weapons would 
have been developed and produced 
quickly enough. But how much did 
this department cost ? The author does 
not say and one suspects that it was 


disliked by the establishment not simply 
because “ The Prof ” protected it but 
because it was thought to be lavish in 
its spending, not least on expanding 
itself. But Winston Churchill always 
had a penchant for the unusual and 
the unorthodox when these were linked 
with initiative. It is impossible 
to feel critically disposed towards a 
man who has left a few minor errors 
uncorrected in his book but who 
decided to use aniseed balls as the 
delayed-action trigger for the limpet 
mines. 


Industrial 
Relations Bill: 
a basis for agreement ? 


# The first full-length book on "the 
Bill which has caused more excite¬ 
ment than any other legislation 
since the 1832 Reform Act." 

• Report of a Conference organised 
by IPC Business & Industrial 
Training m London on March 30, 
1971. 


• Wide ranging discussions on likely 
effect of legislation on industry. 
Contributors: 


John Grant ’MP 
Paul Bryan MP 
Norman Sloan QC 
Lord Peddie 
MB-E LLO JP 
Olivar Jayna 
MA QBE 
L Holloway 
CBE nos 
Laurie Poupard 


Eric Wigham MA 
Michael Bett 
Ernest Goldring 
Moss Evans 
Sir Andrew Crichton 
Christopher Dixon 
Ronald Butt OBE 
Alex Kitson JP 
A. D. Hughes 
BGL MA 


£2.50 



including REPRINT of 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
BILL. A ' hot' book on a 
' hot' subject. 

TRANSCRIPTA BOOKS 
30 Craven Street. 

London, WC2 
01-839 2861 
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A happening in Bedford Square 

Nearly a damp squib 

The “ Book Bang ” is a £45,000 cross 
between a circus, a village fete, and a 
bookshop happening in Bedford 
Square, deep in London publishing 
country. Some 12,000 different titles 
(equivalent to about a third of the pub¬ 
lishing trade's annual output) are on 
display from May 28th to June nth, 
launched by Coco the clown, 144 cubic 
feet of exploding book—to give the 
exhibition its title—and other side¬ 
shows for all those people who don’t 
like books. It is a sign of a long over¬ 
due awareness by many publishers that 
books need marketing, just as peas and 
soap powders do, though differently. 
The Book Bang was advertised not only 
by direct mail but by posters on Lon¬ 
don Transport. Although there arc 
more books read and published than 
ever before, four-fifths of the popula¬ 
tion never go into a bookshop. 

Authors were on display, too ; on 
Tuesday afternoon, Mr Kingsley Amis 
and his wife, Elizabeth Jane Howard, 
came to sign novels. Sales began 
slowly; the first was to a publisher. 
Perhaps this was because it was not 
clear to the non-publishing visitors 
who they were and what they were 
there for. It is typical of a failure to 
explain adequately what is going on. 
But the organisers say visitors, book 
sales, and book thefts have all been 
twice what they expected. There is a 
chance they may break even. 

There is a well-intentioned attempt 
to get visitors to participate, and there 
are some original displays, like the 
letters from authors in the fiction tent. 
But there are many stalls which con¬ 
sist of little more than a lot of books 
on shelves. Visitors may feel they have 
paid 5op to sec a glorified bookshop. 
Children, at least, received 80 per cent 


of their 25P entrance fee back as a 
book token. 

The organisers claim that so many 
people in the industry dragged their 
feet about the Book Bang that it was 
difficult to put on as good a show as 
they wanted, and that next year they 
will do better. But for the publishing 
trade to make a start a it all with some¬ 
thing so unconventional is quite an 
event. 

Theological boom 

MAN WITHOUT GOD 

By John P. Reid. 

HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 

By Jaroslav Pelikan. 

A HISTORY OF APOLOGETICS 

By Avery Dulles. 

CHRISTENDOM DIVIDED 

By Hans J. Hillerbrand. 

Hutchinson. 325, 251, 326 and 357 
pages. £4 each. 

In launching this unusual venture 
under Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
auspices, Hutchinson acknowledges 
the market boom in Christian theology 
and aims to anchor it in learning. It 
does not say what further titles, if any, 
we are to expect, but these four attrac¬ 
tive volumes measure up to the aim of 
the series with varying success. 

Alone of the four authors Father 
Reid addresses a confused modern 
literature. He is aware of surveying a 
shifting debate and of largely summar¬ 
ising the views of others on the current 
phenomenon of religious unbelief. But 
he does not appear to have discerned 
any shape in his subject, and so con¬ 
veys none to the reader. A clearer 
central theological hypothesis is 
needed about the way revelation and 
faith in fact operate in history, and 
an attempt to relate to it the various 


phenomena of committed or uncom¬ 
mitted unbelief. Is there, for instance, 
any truth in the contention that today’s 
western religionless culture is itself 
largely a product of Christianity ? 

The Lutheran co-editor of the series, 
Professor Pelikan, has contributed a 
weightier “resource ” book by asking 
how theology is and has been thought 
to be historical, and by thereby open¬ 
ing up the crucial question of the 
development of doctrine and its rela¬ 
tion to Christian faith. There is a 
certain selectivity in the treatment, 
notably in two ways: Harnack’s 
assumption of Catholic deviation after 
Chalcedon, which Pelikan makes the 
basis of his inquiry, begs the question 
whether there could be any develop¬ 
ment of dogma, or even of doctrine, 
during the middle ages ; and the 

notable work of French scholars from 
Riviere to de Luhac in the patristic 
field is passed over, with German 
writers left firmly in possession. Never¬ 
theless the book is a scholarly and 

important contribution to a discussion 
basic to theology. In seeking a “ pro- 
positional constant ” in the formulation 
of Christian belief, a faith unchanging 
through changing theologies, theo¬ 
logians have in the past failed to 
recognise the extent to which all 
forms of expression are historically 

conditioned. Criteria are needed for 
judging when theology progresses, or 
regresses, or merely changes its 
clothes. 

The remaining two volumes are in a 
fuller sense resource books. Father 
Dulles has performed a remarkable 

service, with phenomenal erudition, in 
writing a history of Christian self- 
defence (omitting inter-Christian 
polemics), which manages to be 
extremely readable while mentioning 
and summarising everybody. Two great 
strands emerge. There are the 
rationalist authors, both Catholic and 
Protestant in later centuries, who are 
in some sense trying to prove that 
Christianity is true ; they arc found¬ 
ing it in rational argument ; they are 
trying to enter it from outside and by 
this means demonstrate its rationality. 
And there is a romantic tradition, run¬ 
ning from Augustine to Pascal and 
through the existentialists from Kierke¬ 
gaard to Barth, for whom Christian 
faith justifies itself from within and 
then shows its reasonableness by relat¬ 
ing itself to other forms of human dis¬ 
covery and expression,, Any history of 
human thought has its fascination. 
Consideration of these two constant 
strands of western culture in this theo¬ 
logical setting leads one to wonder 
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whether in our own day the whole 
attempt to relate Christianity to 
unbelief has gone into quite a new 
phase, or whether we are simply wit¬ 
nessing an extreme polarisation of the 
two traditions. In secularised or reduc¬ 
tionist Christianity the world sits in 
judgment and appears to decide what, 
if anything, Christians are trying to 
say. In at least the earlier and more 
truculent form practised by Barth, 
faith judges the world, and almost 
defies it to make sense of Christian 
belief. 

Finally, Dr Hillerbrand, a great 
authority on the subject, has given us a 
history of the Reformation which is at 
once thorough and endearing. As a 
Lutheran writing under partly Catho¬ 
lic auspices he is concerned to take a 
detached stance (he is also concerned 
to preserve the word “ colportagc ”). 
The interest of the book also lies in 
his presentation of the Reformation (or 
successive reformations) as at once a 
religious, theological, political, social 
and cultural phenomenon. In his view 
the Lutheran and German reformation 
was primarily a religious movement, 
which need never have become theo¬ 
logical, and divided itself as well as 
Christendom in doing so. Its success 
came from the immense support it 
drew from men of all kinds and minds, 
often for mixed reasons, but all 
experiencing a sense of Christian 
liberation. Luther was an intemperate 
religious genius, pouring out popular 
tracts in a language of deep Christian 
concern, a vital speech drawn both 
from the Bible and from the tavern. 
In this mood, along with superstition, 
autocracy, legalistic religion and 
worldliness, the reformers also des¬ 
troyed art and culture. But inevitably, 
in its challenge to the establishment, 
Protestantism found it could only 
succeed by gaining political control ; 
it became theological and divisive. 

Women in uniform 

PARTNERS IN BLUE 
By Katharine Bentley Beauman. 
Hutchinson . 323 pages. £3.50. 

Put a woman in uniform in the armed 
services and she becomes, for some, an 
object of amusement and, for a few, 
one of ridicule. This is neither pleasant 
nor just. In fact* as the second world 
war showed, the women’s services arc 
both efficient and on occasions gallant. 
They had, and still have*, a job to do. 
They did and still do it well. 

Of the three women’s services, the 
Women’s Royal Air Force (or Women’s 


WRAF, 1919: more than camp-followers 

Auxiliary Air Force as it was in the 
war) is in many ways the exemplar, 
for the nature of duties in the Royal 
Air Force permits a higher degree of 
integration and substitution than is 
possible in the army or navy. For 
women, the RAF can offer a more 
interesting range of jobs outside the 
normal band of clerical, radar and 
signal duties. 

How this came about is described 
in Mrs Katharine Beauman's history 
of women’s service with the RAF. At 
the end of the first world war, the 
WRAF got off to a shaky start but 
then in the few months of its existence 
the foundations were properly laid, 
thanks largely to a remarkable woman, 
Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan. When 
the service took shape again in the 
second world war, it was possible to 
build on these foundations, so that at 
one point the WAAF numbered over 
180,000, greater in strength than the 
British army is today. Even now, the 
WRAF is the biggest of the three 
women’s services. 

The pattern is by now well set. But 
earlier on it was often a matter of 
experimenting to see how women could 
be fitted in—how they were to be 
disciplined, how commanded, and 
what jobs they were to do. It went, as 
Mrs Beauman’s history shows, com¬ 
paratively smoothly. It could not have 
been easy for her to gather the 
material for such a history, nor could 
it have been easy to blend the mixture 
together. This is revealed in the some¬ 
what lumpy nature of her narrative. 
There is a touch of “ all girls 
together ” about the book. Not enough 
is said about the social problems. It is, 
as most regimental histories are, 
uncritical. But the real point of it is 
that the WRAF had, and still has, a 
contribution to make in the armed 


forces. In explaining what it is and 
how it came about Mrs Beaumdn can 
hardly be faulted. 

New interests _ 

Monetary Theory by Robert A. Mun- 
deli (Goodyear, $10). At first glance, 
this book looks topically spot-on: it 
includes, for instance, a chapter headed 
<( Should the United States devalue 
the dollar ? ” However, it consists of 
reprints of various articles and this 
particular one was written in Sep¬ 
tember, 1968, before even the 1969 
realignments of the French franc and 
German mark. Not that this disqualifies 
it: the American case against raising 
the price of gold is unchanged, and 
Mr Mundell would surely still say 
“ no ” to the question, as he did in 
1968. He would like to see reserve 
assets centralised into a world reserve 
bank, replacing real gold by paper 
gold. But he does not entirely dismiss 
the idea of a big increase in the official 
gold price (at least doubling it), pro¬ 
vided this was associated with a resolve 
by central bankers to replace gold 
after the increase had taken place. He 
argues that when prices are expected 
to rise, the money rate of interest rises 
by less than the rate of inflation— 
and therefore the real rate of interest 
falls—giving impetus to an investment 
boom and an acceleration of growth. 
British readers may well retort that 
they have yet to see this work in 
practice. 

The Behaviour of Interest Rates by 
Richard Roll (Basic Books, £3.70). 
Researchers (but only the practitioners) 
who want to set up econometric models 
to study the relationships between 
expectations, interest rates and security 
prices will find Mr Roll has done some 
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trail-blazing work. This includes the 
collection of a large body of data on 
American treasury bills. The govern¬ 
ment bill market, in the author’s view, 
conforms closely to his efficient market 
model. 

What Determines the Interest Rate ? 
(Maxwell Stamp Associates, £2). At a 
more discursive level, the research 
paper published by Mr Maxwell 
Stamp’s company is a useful back¬ 
ground paper on how factors affecting 
interest rates must be considered in 
forecasting, even though it concludes 
that “ it is the judgment of the market 
operators that must prevail in the last 
resort.” 

The Stand-by Arrangements of the 
International Monetary Fund by 

Joseph Gold (IMF, $4). Mr Gold’s 
book is definitely for insiders. But at 
a time when the workings and even 
the authority of the International 
Monetary Fund are being questioned, 
it is useful to have this expert com¬ 
mentary on the formal, legal and 
financial aspects of the main techniques 
by which the IMF makes its resources 
available to members. 

Parallel Money Markets, Volume I by 

Paul Einzig (Macmillan, £4). Despite 
its lacklustre title, the readable one 
in this bag. Readable, that is to say, 
if you are a fascinated bystander of 
London’s new money markets—inter¬ 
bank dealings, certificates of deposits, 
Eurocommercial paper and so on. 
Disarmingly, Mr Einzig says that he 
is far from satisfied with his efforts 
to put these markets in a broader 
perspective. On the complex subject of 
Eurodollars, he certainly dismisses too 
lightly their effect on American 
domestic credit policy. But this package 
of useful information is well timed ; 
when the Bank of England finalises its 
proposals to do away with bank lending 
ceilings, we shall want to know what 
the changes will mean for the virile 
secondary money markets. Mr Einzig’s 
next volume will deal with other 
financial centres. 

Spider in his web 

JUSTINIAN ANp^THEODORA 
By Robert Pfjoyi^vlng. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 272 
pages. £4. 

Justinian’s memory survives above all 
in the context of Roman law ; next, 
perhaps,.as the transitory reconqueror 
of the «West ; and last but not least as 
Theodora's husband. This astounding 
marriagBi'^of an heir to the empire to 


a low-grade actress, was one of his great 
successes ; she proved to be a remark¬ 
able woman, stronger-willed than him 
and a constant and faithful support to 
Kim. Perhaps Justinian’s greatest merit 
was that of attaching to himself exactly 
the supporters whom he needed, 
backing them and retaining their 
loyalty : Belisarius’s alleged disloyalty 
in old age, so mildly and briefly 
punished, is such an odd exception 
as hardly^even to prove the rule. His 
choices were not obvious: Theodora 
the least ; Belisarius more than most, 
the handsome cavalry officer who 
became a great general ; Tribonian, 
the greedy and corrupt lawyer who 
proved the greatest codifier of all time ; 
Narses, the outspoken eunuch who 
became a successful general and died 
respected at 95. 

All these were noteworthy 
characters ; in their midst was the 
almost faceless Justinian, whose 
character comes out far more dimly 
than those of his supporting cast, But, 
with their help, he organised victory 
from Constantinople, which he hardly 
ever left ; and, in an epoch of violence, 
died in bed after 40 years’ reign. 

Professor Browning has written a 
very readable and attractively illus¬ 
trated history of Justinian’s reign, more 
favourable to him than Gibbon’s but 
still without making him—who could ? 
—an attractive character. Despite the 
title, Theodora has no more than her 
proper share of the text. The story is 
difficult to follow, with its threads all 
over the ancient world and a good deal 
of theology necessarily thrown in. 
Professor Browning clarifies it as much 
as he can without distortion, grouping 
his subjects at the expense of chrono¬ 
logical order (quite right, but the 
reader should watch out for jumps in 
time) and resorting occasionally to a 
little judicious simplification, particu¬ 
larly in the field of theology : one notes 
with amusement that Justinian’s late 
adherence to the aphthartodocetic 
heresy appears in the chronological 
table but not in the text ; the author 
presumably quailed at that point. 

Cloudy heaven 

THE TAIPING REBELLION AND THE 
WESTERN POWERS 

By S. Y. Teng. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 470 pages. £5.50. 

In the Chinese idiom, one washes one’s 
hands in rosewater before opening 
Clarendon Press books—especially any 
by Professor Teng Ssu-yii, who has 


unparalleled command of the sources 
for this bizarre episode in China’s 
foreign relations in the 1850s. The 
Times hailed the “ Kingdom of 
Heaven of the Great Peace ” as “ one 
of the most important and remarkable 
movements of mass protest in modem 
history.” Yet, in a dozen years, the 
“ long-haired bandits ” caused the 
slaughter of between 20 million and 40 
million of those masses. Theirs was 
only one, though the most extensive, of 
half a dozen u kingdoms of heaven ” 
in China at that time. 

All things to all masses in its own 
day, the Taiping has since become all 
things to all historians, including the 
Chinese communists. Indeed, the 
rebellion throve on every kind of 
leninist contradiction : between pea¬ 
sants and townsmen, peasants and 
gentry, migrant northerners and settled 
southerners, bandits and mandarins, 
Chinese and Manchus, Chinese and 
Europeans, Europeans and Manchus. 
Without the self-righteous merchants 
and incautious missioners (source of its 
twisted inumbo-jumbo), and the tradi¬ 
tional secret societies, the Taiping could 
not have arisen ; without the greed, 
the ambition, and the spite of its 
" heavenly kings ” (four or five at a 
time), who butchered one another’s 
regiments, it might not have fallen. 
Professor Teng surveys all the factors, 
social and personal, adding a vital 
proposition of his own: during the 
opium war, the Manchu authorities 
had handed out arms without control, 
and these turned their possessors into 
freelance pirates exploitable by a 
leader with an ideology. 

One is struck by how many roads of 
politico-historical analysis lead to 
Vietnam. The fortunes of the Taiping 
found a barometer in relations with 
the west : like Ho Chi Minh in 1945, 
they almost won power through foreign 
recognition, thanks to their declared 
ideology and social programme, but 
later—humbug discarded—they suc¬ 
cumbed to pacification by the ‘‘ ever- 
victorious and ever-successful armies,” 
after these had been “ Chinaised ” 
from their disillusioned French 
and British (one Charles Gordon) 
commanders. Remnants of them joined 
the Black Flag bandits, whose invasion 
of Tonkin to plunder the Red River 
traffic was condoned by the Vietnamese 
court because it obstructed French 
annexation. From the Black Flags 
stemmed the warlord De Tham, who 
ruled the border hills for 30 years. 
And the example, and one-time camps, 
of De Tham were honoured by Ho 
Chi Minh’s first guerrilla bands. 
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Bentinck's Derby winner , 1848 

Lord Paramount of the Turf by 

Michael Seth-Smith (Faber, £2.50) 
tells historians a good deal about the 
sporting side of Lord George Bentinck 
(in particular his part in uncovering 
the fraudulent Derby winner of 1844, 
Running Rein) but is very flimsy indeed 
about his great incursion into politics 
at Disraeli’s side against Peel’s aboli¬ 
tion of the corn laws. Perhaps there 
was not much more to Lord George 
than his one celebrated saying: “ I 
keep horses in three counties, and they 
tell me I shall save £1,500 a year by 
free trade. I don’t care for that. What 
I cannot t>car is being sold.” But 
although Mr Scth-Smith has written 
an interesting cameo for Derby week, 
he has missed his shot for those lories 
(especially the horsy ones) who are 
now casting around for a Lord George, 
and a Dizzy, against Mr Heath and 
Europe. 

The Lake District at Work : Past and 
Present, by J. D. Marshall and 
M. Davies-Shiel (David and Charles, 
£2.75). With the completion of the 
M6 to Penrith the Lake District will 
attract more visitors every year until 
they are squeezed out. This book 
reminds us that the area was once 
industrially active, and suggests that 
tourist congestion could be relieved if 
people could be persuaded to explore 
offbeat industrial sites. Pottery, pencils, 
clogs, bobbins, hoops, gunpowder 
are among the old industries described, 
as well as mining, and virtually every¬ 
thing mentioned has an accompanying 
(black and white) photograph. Slate 
deserves more than the three lines 
allotted to it, for the industry is now 
booming thanks to the big demand, 
at home and from overseas, for both 
green and blue slate in new buildings. 
The authors can also .be criticised for 
straying beyond the confines of lake¬ 
land proper and for an inadequate 
ijiap „of territoiy where a good one is, 
quite essential. 


hooks 



If you know 
where youve been... 


you can see 
whereyoure going 

What’s happening to the British economy? 
How did it get that way? And what is it 
leading to? 

They're questions that everybody is asking. 
Questions the economist can answer, only if he 
has background information on the long run 
development of the British economy in the 
20th century. 

Now the London and Cambridge Econo¬ 
mic Service have prepared for The Times the 
only one-volume source containing available 
figures for over 200 economic and social scries 
giving that background information. The up¬ 
dated edition - the first in five years - is now 
available. 

The figures are given in as comparable 
form as possible from 1900-1970. Sources are 
indicated, and brief notes are given on links 
and on points of definition. A comprehensive 
index allows accurate and instant cross- 
referencing and continuity. The 15 tables - 
from National Income and Expenditure at 
Current Prices to Statistics of the USA - each 
offer more than 1,000 figures. 

More than an economist’s handbook... an 
economist’s bible. 

The British Economy: 

Key Statutksl90(H920 

Published for the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service by Times Newspapers Limited. 75P 
Available from The Publications Department, 

Times Newspapers Limited, Printing House Square, 
London EC4P4DE' ~ 
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The American worry: 
recovery spells inflation 


Some time back, Mr Nixon said 
•that if the American economy 
failed to respond adequately by 
June he would recommend 
stronger measures. June has 
now come ; and growth is not 
promising to be fast enough to 
mop up much, if any, of the 
politically untenable 6% unem¬ 
ployment. Although the White 
House is likely to wait on the 
second quarter statistics, due 
mid-July, further expansionary 
policies seem a foregone 
conclusion. 

What can they be ? Almost 
everyone pays lip service -to the 
doctrine that “ excessive ” mone¬ 
tary stimulus must be avoided. 
But what is acceptable in this 
area seems to have a growth 
curve of its own. A year or so 
ago Fricdmanitc economists of 
the single-minded persuasion of 
the efficacy of monetary policy 
argued that 4 ,, «» growth in the 
money supply (currency plus 
demand deposits) was the golden 
mean. Now even the purists 
would be con-tent with 6%. I11 
the past four months, money has 
actually increased at a io"o 
annual rate. This is substantially 
faster than the 5^% rate from 
February, 1970, to January, 
1971, and the 3", rate during 
1969. And it is well above any 
reasonable growth target. 

So, although for reasons dis¬ 
cussed below, the Federal 
Reserve may not tighten mone¬ 
tary policy, it will not accept 


an even greater share of the 
buck for getting expansion 
going. White House economists, 
therefore, are showing less 
resistance to two possibilities: 

(1) a fiscal stimulus; and (2) an 
incomes policy. Mr Arthur 
Bums, the Feds independent 
chairman, could claim respon¬ 
sibility for both shifts in 
thought. Although his fre¬ 
quently voiced pleas for an 
effective incomes policy have so 
far been brushed aside, ithe con¬ 
tinued snappishness of his com¬ 
ments is not ignored. 

Favoured fiscal measures under 
consideration are: (1) bringing 
forward the increase in personal 
income tax exemptions - 
scheduled for 1972 and 1973 ; 
and (2) reinstatement of the 
investment tax credit. Such con¬ 
cessions would tip the budget 
into a “ full employment ” 
deficit, and a standard book¬ 
keeping deficit of well above 
$25 bn. Stimulus indeed. 

But extra stimulus brings the 
threat of renewed inflation. For 
the moment, the Fricdmanitc 
conviction that the 1969 tight 
money supply would show up 
beneficially in prices after a 
year or more seems to have been 
justified. Consumer prices rose 
only at an annual 2.8% between 
January and April, after 7% 
at the worst. Sceptics, however, 
see this as no more than a 
temporary lull. They think that 
the Administration is crowing 


too soon and that the economic 
slack and lags will not continue 
to work for it. 

New wage contracts 

To these sceptics, -the significant 
fact is that the recession failed 
to slow down wage increases in 
the pace-setting industrial sec¬ 
tors, public transport, or 
construction. Yet, they say, the 
Council of Economic Advisers 
was counting on such a slow¬ 
down, coupled with productivity 
gains, to reverse the upward 
spiral of prices. 

Instead, wage agreements are 
introducing a new' inflationary 
factor: the front-loaded contract. 
Many major wage settlements 
arc not only maintaining the 
past rate of increase, but are 
providing larger than average 
gains in the first year of the 
settlement. This may ease price 
pressures subsequently, but 
immediately it is adding heavily 
to costs. 

And once the recovery gets 
rolling a little faster, the rise 
in costs will be translated into 
prices. Only productivity gains 
could prevent this happening*— 
and if these arc over-laige, the 
politically coveted offset of 
reduced unemployment will not 
be forthcoming. 

So, the argument goes, the 
Administration must turn to an 
incomes policy. So far it has 
adopted one only in its weakest 
forms, ranging from half-hearted 
jawboning—in the case of steel 
—to the adoption of a sort of 
wage board in the troublesome 
construction industry. This latter 
policy is already vulnerable. In 
its first test, the government- 
sponsored price committee 
granted bricklayers a 13$% 
increase this year, plus 
second-year and third-year 
increases of better than 
id",. When the issue first went 
to -the panel, Mr James Hodg¬ 
son, the Labour Secretary, wist¬ 


fully hoped for a 6% settlement. 
So much for what the govern¬ 
ment says about pay claims. 

Mr Nixon will, therefore, 
probably soon try to put some 
teeth into a wage and price 
board based on some sort of 
guidelines. An American 
incomes policy may not work ; 
where has it done so ? But it is 
likely to be tried. 

And Mr Burns will continue 
to press for it. The Fed’s 
dilemma is that “ operation 
twist” on interest rates, 
designed to raise them at the 
short end (to stop dollars flow¬ 
ing out to Europe) and lower 
them at the long end (to get 
housebuilding and domestic 
investment going), is no longer 
working. Most interest rates 
have risen in the past two 
months, despite continued rapid 
growth in the money supply. 
From their lows in late January, 
yields on high grade corporate 
bonds have risen by about 14%. 
Commercial paper rates which 
bottomed out two months ago 
are now up about 18% It will not 
be easy now significantly to 
reverse the current trend to 
higher interest rates. But the 
trend must work against any 
wishes of the Fed not to tighten 
up on monetary policy. 

America’s economic path is 
therefore predictable in its broad 
outline. There will be both 
growth and inflation. The first 
quarter of 1971, helped by the 
rebound in car sales after the 
General Motors strike at the 
end of 1970, came in somewhat 
stronger than had generally 
been anticipated. The gnp went 
over the trillion dollar mark for 
the first time for a full quarter. 
It did not, however, come up to 
the level needed to fulfil the 
Council of Economic Advisers’ 
over-ambitious estimate of 
$1,065 bn for this year as a 
whole. But the way things are 
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going, output will come closer 
to the Administration’s estimate 
than to the mere $1,045 bn that 
many private economists have 
been talking about. This does 
not mean that real growth will 
be within anything like comfort¬ 
able reach of what the 
Administration would really 
have liked. 

Growth at 5 % 

The GEA was originally looking 
for 8% growth during certain 
quarters this year. Now, 5%, or 
5i?« a't best, from the first 
quarter of 1971 to the first 
quarter of 1972 seems more like 
what will be secured—and that 
is after assuming additional 
fiscal stimulus. 

That would leave the unem¬ 
ployment rate still uncomfor¬ 
tably close to its current level. 
The Administration may have to 
comfort itself that that amount 
of growth is not to be sneezed 
at : last year there was none 
at all. 

Consumers, as usual, are 
expected to lead the recovery. 
The present upturn in their 
spending is even a little ahead 
of schedule. The downward 
influence of rising prices on 
buying sentiment has been 
adequately discounted. On the 
other hand, the upward influ¬ 
ence of rapidly rising wages may 
not have been sufficiently 
appreciated. 

Incomes have been rising fast 
enough to allow both sales and 
savings to rise rapidly. (A new, 
higher level of retail sales was 
reached in March). This sum¬ 


mer will sec a significant 
upward trend in sales, providing 
a continuing impetus to the rest 
of business. But just how signi¬ 
ficant depends on whether prices 
start to cat away the extra 
money—as they have done in 
Britain. However, the parallel 
with Britain should not be 
taken too far: the present rate 
of inflation is much lower in 
America ; and productivity gains 
could be much greater. 

At some point this year, but 
probably not until well into 
the third quarter, capital spend¬ 
ing will be stimulated. The latest 
survey of intentions, released on 
Monday, was disappointing : 
business seems to be planning 


no more than a 2.7% increase 
in 1971 as a whole from last 
year's plant and equipment 
expenditure. But Wall Street 
economists still seem to think 
that the business community will 
change its mind when it appre¬ 
ciates that large demands arc 
shaping up in the economy— 
and much higher costs. Indeed, 
the cost factor has already 
helped to stimulate demands on 
the long-term capital markets, 
so forcing up interest rates. 

Very fast at year-end? 

During the summer, the 
economy will feel the downward 
pull of running off steel stocks. 
Industry is now busily engaged 
in piling up massive amounts 
of steel in anticipation of what 
looks like a steel strike on 
August 1 st. Whether or not it 
materialises, for several months 
after the contract date there 
will be a big subtraction from 
the steel industry. 

Then, in the fourth quarter of 
1970, all the expansive forces are 
expected to come together. The 
consumer boom should combine 
with the beginning phase of a 
new capital spending boom and 
significant additions to stocks 
—two dynamic areas as yet not 
contributing anything to business 
growth. O11 this reasoning, a 
forecast from first quarter, 1971, 
to first quarter, 1972, would 
throw up percentage changes 
like these, showing them first 
in money, and then in real, 
terms : gnp + io°o (+ 5.5%); 
personal consumption + 9.9% 



Steel piles up before D-day 


( 4 - 5.4%); fixed investment 

+ 11.8% ( + 7.2 0 /). 

In the view' of a New York 
correspondent the efforts to get 
business moving faster in 1971 
will prove successful. The tempo 
will not be fast enough over 
the summer, but it should be 
very fast by the year-end. The 
configuration that the Admini¬ 
stration was hoping for in i<);i 
will be more closely approached 
in 1972. But the political prob¬ 
lems will be tougher The 
Administration may find itself 
moving into election year with 
unemployment at 6"., and yet 
w-ith wage and price inflation 
still its main worry. 


Key indicators : American economy 

_ * _ 




Index 

Percentage change on 




1967= 

previous 

three 

one 


Month 

100 

month 

months 

year 

Industrial production 

April 

105.0 

40.3 

+0.3 

- 2.5 

Civilian employment 

April 

105.8 

4-0.3 

-0.2 

- 0.2 

Unemployment 

April 

157.8 

-6.1 

-6.7 

4 21.2 

Manufacturing : 






productivity 

April 

99.2 

ml 

+0.4 

- 2.3 

workweek (weekly) 
New orders : 

April 

98.0 

-0.3 

nil 

0.5 

durable goods 

April 

123.6 

— 2.0 

“0.9 

+ 9.4 

Consumer prices 

April 

120.2 

4-0.3 

+0.7 

4.3 

Wholesale prices 

April 

113.3 

+0.3 

-+-1.3 

+ 3.1 

Retail sales 

March 

130.0 

+ 1.8 

+5.5 

+7.9 

Total personal income 

April 

133.7 

f 0.5 

+ 1.8 

+ 44 

Money supply 

April 

120.8 

+0.8 

+3.0 

+ 6.2 

Leading indicators 

April 

124.1 

+ 1.4 

+5.3 

+ 8.0 


Seasonally adjusted except for workweek and wholesale prices. New Orders 
and retail sales are in value terms. Unemployment: 6.1 Vo. seasonally adjusted. "Leading 
indicators " is a combined index of 12 series that are beiieved to move m advance of 
cyclical changes. 
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The furnaces go out 

The blastfurnacemen's strike that has been progressively shutting down the steel 
industry throughout this week is not, primarily, about that 35 per cent wage claim 
but about prickly union pride 


Precious few people in British industry know much about 
the National Union of Blastfumacemcn, Ore Miners, 
Coke Workers and Kindred Trades, with its membership 
of 18,368 and headquarters at 93, Borough Road West, 
Middlesbrough. But Mr Hector Smith, the new secretary, 
is now mounting a ferociously expensive exercise to show 
what strength his small army can deploy. On Tuesday 
the blastfumacemen walked out of the British Steel 
Corporation’s principal works, where their job is to con¬ 
vert ore into iron, the starting point of steel production. 
By Thursday, 17,000 other steelworkers had been laid 
off—without pay—and the BSC’s plants in England and 
Wales were starting to ration steel supplies and preparing 
to stop supplying altogether. 

Officially, the strike is because the BSC refuses, quite 
properly, to give a 35 per cent increase to men currently 
getting £30 a week and whose present wage agreement 
has another 12 months to run. The BSC was preparing to 
offer around 10 per cent more to the blastfumacemen at 
a meeting fixed for June 14th, which will now not take 
place. The corporation had no stomach for a strike. 
Facing a probable £100 million loss for the current 
financial year, the last thing the board wanted was a 
shutdown, which will not only cost several million pounds 
a week in lost production, but increase its problems of 
cash flow and capital development. Mr Smith could almost 
certainly have got more than 1 o per cent had he pushed 
for that alone. But that is not what the strike is about. 
It turns on the desire of a small union, which has not 
struck for 45 years, to show bigger organisations that it, 
too, is a force to be reckoned with. 

The biggest union in the industry is the Iron and Steel 
Trades’ Confederation, with 110,564 members, which is 
a considerable power in the land. Its leader, Mr Dai 
Davies, did have high hopes of a merger of his London- 
based organisation with Mr Smith’s blastfumacemen, but 
it did not come off. The signs arc that the smaller union 
is determined now to demonstrate its independence and 
strength by staging a strike of significance, and indeed 
50 per cent of BSC’s steel production will be shut down 
within the week and 65 per cent by the end df next week. 
The BSCs managers think the demonstration is designed 
to impress Mr Jack Jones. Mr Smith leans now to the idea 


of merging his blastfumacemen with Mr Jones’s Trans¬ 
port and General Workers’ Union, and by showing his 
muscle, is giving Mr Jones a hint of the sort of price he 
might have to pay for the alliance. 

By the end of this week the motor industry will be 
feeling the pinch and will be scraping around for what 
it can buy abroad, as will other major engineering 
industries. If Mr Smith chose to be really difficult, the 
strike could last for as lorg as three weeks, that is, until 
after a formal meeting between the corporation and Mr 
Dai Davies’s men to discuss wages on June ■22nd. The 
blastfumacemen have plenty of funds to hold out for 
that long. But by this weekend, they may feel that a few 
days’ show of strength has served their purpose. 

The Government would certainly be very angry with 
Lord Melchctt if he bought off the strike with a settlement 
much over 10 per cent, but the matter is not really in 
his hands. What is, however, directly under his control 
is the number of W'orks that may never reopen once a 
shortage of iron shuts them down. Some plants are 
already earmarked for early closure, and it could be 
cheaper to leave them shut and negotiate compensation 
with former workers rather than go to the expense of 
reopening. The strike will speed the rationalisation that 
everyone has been so reluctant to put into effect. 
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This can only exacerbate relations between the unions, 
and Mr Vic Feather at the TUC ought to be a very 
worried man. Mr Smith went to the Steel Corporation 
on Thursday afternoon, was informally offered the 
10 per cent he would have been offered anyway, and 
went off to tell his union about it on Friday, leaving the 
strike much as it was, and the other unions where he 
wanted them, hanging on his words. The whole dispute 
gives a new urgency to the TUC’s avowed intention of 
encouraging union mergers and a reduction in the number 
of small belligerents like Mr Smith’s brigade. This is not 
the first time the blastfurnacemcn have brought large 


sections of the steel industry to a standstill. They did it 
in 1969, at Port Talbot, when Mr Smith was on the 
other side of the fence, trying for 11 weeks to get 
the unofficial strikers back. 

Scotland’s steel mills, which provide 13 per cent of 
the BSC’s annual output of 27 million tons, are not 
afTcctcd because their blastfurnacemcn are members of the 
big unions. And 25 per cent of plants in the south will 
keep going either with cold iron or with electric arc- 
furnaces fed with scrap. Ironically, the most profitable 
plants, the basic oxygen furnaces that must work with 
hot iron, were shutting down first. 


Australia grows up 

Windows are now opening on what Australian businessmen regard as their very private 
preserves. It ought to be an opportunity for several people to learn a few things 


Next Monday Mr Douglas Anthony, Australia’s deputy 
prime minister, will sign his country on as the 23rd 
member of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. This formal accession to the club 
of rich industrial nations will be the second sign within 
two months that Australian industry has grown up at 
last. The first sign came at the end of April when Mr 
Anthony, in his capacity as minister for trade and indus¬ 
try, finally got the go-ahead for an inquiry, industry by 
industry, into the massive tariff protection available to 
Australian manufacturers. It ranges from 120 per cent 
to zero with an average of 46 per cent. 

There has been intermittent Australian knocking at 
the OECD’s door ever since Japan gained admittance 
in 1964. But, in the end, one of the main problems was 
to persuade some Australian politicians that they really 
wanted to come in. This stepping on to the world stage 
will mean regular outside scrutiny of Australian 
economic policies, of which there is not always a great 
deal to be proud. There will even be overtones of that 
nasty word “ liberalisation,” which is anathema to 
several of the lobbies converging on Canberra—and in 
particular to Mr Anthony's predecessor in all political 
capacities (including leadership of the Country party), 
Sir John McEwen. 

There is no direct connection between the tariff 
investigation and the bid for membership of OECD, 
but each provides independent evidence of Australian 
self-confidence at the aid of a decade of drastic 
readjustment of the country’s relationships with the rest 
of the trading and capital-providing world. Most 
Australians see membership of OECD as an overdue 
recogpition of their prestige. But the most intelligent 
and liberal people in Canberra hope that it will also be 
an opportunity for some of their more insular .colleagues 
to leam a lot in the innqr sanctum. 

To some extent, it promises to be a continuing 
educational process. For the present, Australia is not 
expecting to be admitted to working party three, 



Anthony f Snsdden : looking out and looking in 


OECD’s key policy-making committee on monetary 
policy. It rather hopes that it may be able to share some¬ 
body else’s seat there-- and thus gain admission as an 
observer to Group of Ten deliberations but it is not 
paying the entrance fee for full membership because 
its currency is far from being freely convertible'. The 
Australian approach is that capital is welcome to flow in, 
but is liable to find the gates closed if it thinks of leaving 
again. Nobody has mentioned any plans for changing 
this essentially negative contribution to the OECD’s 
attempts to achieve co-operation in international 
monetary affairs. 

Meanwhile, Australia—and many another country- 
can do with all the information and expertise it can 
buy in a world of floating D-marks and bewildering 
dollar crises. The Germans did say, and Australian 
newspapers did faithfully report, that the phenomenon 
being witnessed is in practice the devaluation of the 
American dollar. But it was only this week that Martin 
Place and Collins Street (the Sydney and Melbourne 
financial nerve-centres) began to worry that, under 
existing arrangements, depreciation of the American 
dollar automatically means erosion of the Australian 
dollar as well—in the sense that imported inflation will 
be added to Australia’s thriving domestic variety. 

Twice in the past month the federal treasurer, Mi- 
Billy Snedden, has insisted that the government regards 
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Australia’s prevailing annual rate of price inflation of 
between 5 and 6 per cent as its most immediate 
quarry, to be tackled by a continuation of taut 
monetary policy (though somewhat relaxed since the 
coming of the McMahon-Snedden economic overlord¬ 
ship), constant exhortation against inflationary wage 
settlements, and (as Mr Snedden has lately promised) a 
tough budget on August 17th. 

Might a tough budget puncture Australia’s boom ? 
Ever since the sharp setback of 1961, when the 
Commonwealth government jammed the brakes on 
an economy that was running away from itself, there 
has been a theory that business confidence in Australia 
is a very tender plant. But, at present, it really seems very 
unlikely that anti-inflationary policy could go too far. 
The business sector is reasonably well awash with 
liquidity. In money terms, Australia’s gross national 


product in the March quarter was 11.5 per cent up on 
a year earlier. Wages accounted for the lion’s share of 
the increase,, but the gross operating surplus of companies 
was still 5 per cent higher than a year ago. This means 
that profits arc holding roughly steady in real terms, 
despite the continuing militancy of the trade unions. 

In addition, Australia’s foreign exchange reserves are 
still swollen—although apparently as much by a 
retention in the money markets of funds which would 
otherwise be exported as dividends as by any actual 
capital inflow from abroad. And the government's 
unwillingness to disinflatc too far will be signally 
strengthened by the fact that there must be elections 
next year. Also the farmers have to be helped. Any- 
tightening of taxes in August will be widely interpreted 
as merely preparing the ground for the generosity every¬ 
body expects next year. 


Who'll buy a ticket ? 

When it comes to buying an airline seat which matters more: to travel fast or 
to travel cheap ? 


Unless something can be done to stimulate air traffic, and 
do it quickly, airlines are simply not going to buy new 
jets, wide or narrow-bodied, subsonic or supersonic, in 
numbers that will make it worthwhile for manufacturers 
to build them. This is hugely depressing for the manu¬ 
facturers, who are in the process of trying to sell the 
airlines at least four separate types of large new jets from 
Concorde to the European airbus—as well as innumerable 
other smaller ones—because it also affects the willingness 
of governments to support new aircraft projects. Some of 
the opponents of a Congressional guarantee for loans to 
the Lockheed company are, for example, asking how 
many Tristars Lockheed can hope to sell. Hence the 
efforts manufacturers have made to get their jets to Paris 
in time to put them on display for at least part of % thc air 
show at Le Bourget. The Concorde has been giving 
demonstration flights almost every day ; Lockheed and 
McDonnell-Douglas have both managed to get their 
new jets the 6,000 miles from Los Angeles, where they are 
built. These efforts have not been made for the airlines, 
with whom they cut nc ice, but in an attempt to re-kindle 
public enthusiasm in aviation and, in turn, an interest 
in new aircraft in the hope that public pressure will 
encourage the airlines to buy them. 

Economists who have been paying more attention to 
-the air transport business since it began to go downhill 
have concluded, almost without exception, that the air¬ 
lines should worry less about their aircraft and more about 
their fares. This was taken up last year by both the 
Brookings Institution* and Professor Thornton of 
Michigan Universityf, neither of whom thought the 
present tight government control oyer domestic and inter¬ 
national fares did anything but force the airlines’ frustrated 
competitive instincts into other, and in the long run more 


harmful, channels. American experience is that airlines 
which may not compete in price compete in space, carry¬ 
ing their passengers in half-empty aircraft (a free seat to 
put your case on). The passenger might have preferred a 
cheaper seat. 

The argument was taken up this week by the Institute 
of Economic AffairsJ, which pointed out that the alarming 
rate at which charter airlines were creaming the traffic 
from the big international operators was the result of the 
latter’s own rigid price policy. Scheduled airlines now use 
22 separate sorts of fare on the North Atlantic, plus 
surcharges on many of them during the weekend. Prices 
range from a first class round trip of £326 down to a 
winter party ticket of £82, but this can still comfortably 
be undercut by the charter airlines which may, by filling 
a Boeing jumbo 747, get the return fare to £34. There are 
powerful arguments against charter airlines ; theirs is a 
hand-to-mouth life which depends on military freighting 
contracts to provide a basis on which to build their holiday 
business. But when the gap between what they can charge 
and the average passenger has to pay (summer economy 
fare, £230 return) is so wide, something is obviously 
wrong with the fare structure. 

The authors of the IEA’s paper are not so naive that 
they believe this can be cured overnight with a little 
simple price cutting. Air transport is a game for any 
number of players and that, they say, is at the root of 
the trouble, an open-ended cartel being the worst cartel 
of all. High profits resulting from high fares attract new 
airlines ; fares then have to stay high in order to allow 

*The International Airline Industry. By Mahlon Straszheim. 
Brookings Institution. $7.50. fInternational Airlines and Politics. By 
Robert Thornton. Michigan School of Business Administration. 
$10. JThe price of air travel. M. H. Cooper and A, K. Maynard. 
Institute of Economic Affairs. 4 °P* 
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the newcomers to earn a livitig. This sort of cycle, says 
the IEA, guarantees that the advantages of new and more 
efficient aircraft are rarely passed on to the passenger. 
They go instead to pay for new airlines. 

This is an argument that would currently be endorsed 
by almost every airline now flying inside the United 
States, and is one the British Government must weigh 
seriously in its plans for building up Caledonian-BUA into 
a sizeable third airline. Under the Nixon Administration, 
and in the name of fostering competition, the American 
Civil Aeronautics Board has been licensing an increasing 
number of airlines to duplicate services on the same 
routes. All these airlines have to maintain a regular service 
at least as good as their competitors ; they all have to 
have fleets at least as big and modem. The result has 
been financially catastrophic. 

Last year, $120 million of aircraft were cancelled, 
deliveries of those still on order stretched out and 12,000 
men sacked, and the industry still lost nearly $180 mil¬ 
lion. By this spring, 700 flights a day had been cut out 
of the timetables, but still the losses go on and will do 
until well into next year. 

Supporters of controlled air fares have argued that it 
is the only way of preventing the price cutting that in 
the end destroys capital, but the piling on of capacity 
that has been taking place in the air transport industry 
under the umbrella of fixed fares produces precisely the 
same effect. On routes where governments insist on con¬ 
trolling capacity (many in Europe and almost all in Asia 
and Australia fall into that category) the service passen¬ 
gers get tends to be so bad that serious transport econo¬ 
mists are wary of recommending any extension of these 
controls. The IEA’s authors think that, if capacity were 
controlled, then fares need not be, and one reason why 
they prefer this to any other solution is that they suspect, 
along with many others, that the elasticity of demand for 
an airline seat has never been properly tested. 

This is a field in which little research has been done. 
Flying, the IEA paper argues, is an infant industry with 
huge scope for growth that is not being fully realised. 
American domestic airlines said in the past that once fares 
had dipped to 5J cents a mile on the New York-west 
coast route, demand became progressively inelastic and 
cuts of 20 pci^ cent or more were needed to produce the 
slightest twitch of interest among the travelling public. 
But in most parts of the world fares are well above that. 
At well over 6p a mile the London to Paris fare is so high 
that it hurts, and the paper quotes, with some bewilder¬ 


ment, fares ranging from under 2^p to well over 5p a 
mile on most routes. 

Fewer people pay these fares than the airlines like to 
make out. Apart from charter flights, which are being 
freely advertised and sold in cheerful defiance of rules 
that try to limit who may qualify for them, the more 
intelligent travel agents now book on package tours 
businessmen and other travellers whom they are ashamed 
of milking for the full fare. Even if they discard the hotel 
part of the package, business travellers can often save 
sizeable amounts by booking from the holiday brochures 
and not from the ordinary timetable. 

The one airline at the moment prepared to admit that 
fares are being cut on every side is the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, and BOAC has been pressing for 
two years now to introduce a cheap ticket sold over the 
counter with no strings beyond that of advanced 
booking. BOAC argues that over-the-counter traffic is 
relatively easy to predict but marginal traffic is not. The 
cut-price ticket is designed to attract marginal traffic while 
the advanced booking clause will give warning of the 
volume of business it is likely to produce and allow capa¬ 
city to be adjusted accordingly. It is a concept that the 
airlines decisively rejected when first put to them, but 
BOAC has quietly experimented with it on routes where 
it is free to do so (ie, those operated to British territory), 
and its current cut-price fare to Hongkong is £199 
against a normal fare of £509.50. Other airlines are now 
so worried about the state of traffic and the way it is 
falling below expectation that when they come to discuss 
fares again this autumn they may agree to try similar 
fares on the North Atlantic. TWA is already suggesting 
cuts. But much will depend on how the meeting of the 
International Air Transport Association is handled and 
IATA, scathingly attacked both by the institute and by 
the American economists, does not steer airline thinking 
anything like as effectively as once it did. 

The first boss of IATA, Sir William Hildred, a former 
British civil servant, treated the airlines as any 
competent permanent civil servant would treat his 
minister ; that is, he steered, cajoled, advised, warned, 
bullied and occasionally rebuked in tones reminiscent of 
an English nanny—and to some effect. The present head, 
Mr Knut Hammarskjold, a former diplomat, has a 
different style and IATA has changed from a place 
where ideas were discussed to one where they are merely 
filed and rubber-stamped. It is a change for the worse, 
and fairly attracted the IEA’s authors’ scorn. But it need 
not necessarily be so. 



They sent in the Tristar end the DC10 , only no one noticed end en airbus made of wood 
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Left with nothing much to complain about 

As sweet a formula as 
you'd find 


Mr Geoffrey Rippon goes to Luxem¬ 
burg on Monday with a new form of 
words about sugar in his pocket. He 
will tell the Six that Britain and its 
traditional cane sugar suppliers in the 
poorer Commonwealth countries will 
interpret as follows the imprecise for¬ 
mula which Mr Rippon accepted from 
the Six at their last negotiating session 
in Brussels. Britain and the producers 
sec the Brussels formula as a 
specific and moral commitment by 
. the enlarged community. [They] regard 
this offer as a> firm assurance of a 
r secure and continuing market in the 
enlarged community on fair terms for 
. the quantities of sugar covered by the 
Commonwealth'. Sugar Agreement. [The 
producers] will continue to plan their 
* future production on this basis. 

The hope must now be that the Six* 
have the tact to say nothing in reply 
to Mr Rippon, and to see hfe statement 
read unaltered into the bargaining 
retard. This will take nerve since 
Britain has told, the Commonwealth 
canje growers that it will if necessary 
useits.vfeto inside the common market 
to protect their present CSA sugar 


quota when the time comes to review 
the EEC sugar regime in 1974-75. 

Assuming all goes well on Monday 
Mr Rippon and Mr Heath have now 
successfully bankrupted the store of 
anti-markctccring capital that Mr Peter 
Shore and others in Parliament had set 
by an inadequate sugar deal. They 
have achieved it by a judicious mixture 
of arm-twisting, humbug, and , the 
simple merit in Mr Rippon!s case. 
Much of the rhetoric against, the 
original Brussels deal came from repre¬ 
sentatives of the Caribbean who were 
speaking mainly for their political 
audience at home. Long before this 
week's meeting at Lancaster House, 
several Commonwealth leaders such as 
Jamaica's, prime minister, Mr Shearer, 
had passed the vyord privately to 
Britain that they could Jive with the 
Brussels deal. Indeed the community's 
commitment to stand by.Jttie.'sugar pro¬ 
ducers, backed by the new British gloss 
this week and Britain’s power of vetp^ 
will probably sell more Commonwealth 
Sugar after 1974 than would a guaran¬ 
teed figure fixed at or l)elow the present 


level of 1.4 million tons a year. French 
sugar production is right up against 
its maximum quotas and will not he 
allowed to go higher. The enlarged 
community of Ten will have an annual 
sugar deficit of at least 1.1 million tons 
(against a current surplus of around 
1 million tons in the. Six). 

The original sugar formula was an 
integral part of a much wider and less 
expected offer from the Six of -full 
association for the poorer Common¬ 
wealth. Under this they will get hefty 
tariff preferences in Europe over other 
Caribbean and South American 
countries for fresh and canned fruit, 
rum, cigars and so on. Britain was able 
to twist arms quite brutally in Lan¬ 
caster House and at Chequers by 
suggesting that this offer of associa¬ 
tion might misfire and that Britain’s 
use of the veto on the producers’ behalf 
in 1974 would depend on their good 
behaviour here and now. On top of 
this Ixmdon’s Tory sugar company, 
Tate & Lyle, (unlike its Labour one, 
Booker Bros McConnell) came off the 
fence and backed the Brussels formula. 
Tate & Lyle is the largest refiner in 
Britain, and its undertaking to import 
as much Commonwealth cane as 
before is perhaps the most “ bankable 
assurance ” to emerge from the entire 
affair. 

Three countries made things difficult 
this week. Trinidad's lone Asian 
minister, Mr Kalmuddin Mohammad, 
continued his country’s nationalistic 
sugar policy and tried to send Mr 
Rippon back to Brussels to reopen the 
talks. (Only 5 per cent of Trinidad's 
exports are in sugar so no one paid 
much notice.) Barbados asked for a 
very tough form of words, formally 
accepted less inside the conference, 
and immediately complained about it 
outside, saying : “ We have lost.” Both 
countries were kept off the joint draft¬ 
ing committee on Thursday morning. 
Guyana, the territory of Booker Bros, 
also tried to toughen up the formula. 
It was a sign of how much more hap¬ 
pily most producers have left London 
that it was a calmer Guyana which 
played the main part in drafting the 
final formula. 
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Economy 

June is not 
busting out _ 

In its latest quarterly Review, the 
National Institute of Economic anti 
Social Rescaich paints an even 
gloomier picture of the British 
economy than before. It concludes that 

the recessionary condition of the 
economy ” has intensified more rapidly 
than it expected three months ago, and 
that there is now little hope of any 
economic growth in 1971, measured 
either year on year or from end-1970 
to end-1971. It still advocates a quick 
dose of reflation, preferably via a 
relaxation in hire purchase controls, 
but agrees that there is now more 
danger of a deterioration in the balance 
of [laymen (s. 

The pioblcm, as the institute sees 
it, is not so much one of getting jam 
tomorrow but of getting it now, if not 
sooner. The budget, bv injecting over 
€500 million in 1971-72 into the econ¬ 
omy, has actually done far more than 
even the institute probably dared hope 
for. But all the measures, from tax 
cuts to improved pensions, are timed 
to come into effect later this year or 
after, while the real need is now. In 
reckoning that there was as! per cent 
fall in gross domestic product in the 
first quarter of this year compared with 
the last quarter of 1970, the institute 
mav be overstating its case, but a drop 
there has certainly been. Although the 
full official figures have yet to come, 
consumer spending, affected by the 
]>ost and motor strikes, is known to 
have fallen. A definite recovery is ex¬ 
pected in the second half of this year. 
Even so. the institute ends up with a 
forecast of a slight drop in annual out¬ 
put in 1971, and a prospect of no more 
than 2 4 per cent to 3 per cent growth 
next year. 

Unemployment is expected to go on 
increasing, although not as fast as 
recently, until it readies around 
900,000 next winter. The institute 
holds out little hope for any tiling more 
than a stabilisation in the rest of this 
year of early 197i\s annual average 
rate of wage increase of 14 per cent, 
with perhaps a levelling oir to around 
12 per cent by the end of next year. It 
forecasts rises in consumer prices of 
8 per cent during the course of this 
year and 7 per cent next, which, in the 
light of the latest figures, looks optimis¬ 
tic, at least for the rest of this year. 

With prices advancing at this speed, 
prospects for the balance of payments 


are also deteriorating, although again 
the institute’s estimates seem to he on 
the hopeful side. If things go well, its 
predicted surplus of £300 million for 
this year might still turn out right 
(althemgh this has come down quite a 
bit from the £600 million it estimated 
in February). But with Britain’s export 
prices rising twice as fast as those of 
some of its competitors, it takes bravery' 
to forecast another £200 million sur¬ 
plus for next year. 

Shipyards 

Meaning business 

By Wednesday the 70 unofficial strikers 
at Cammed Laird’s Mersey shipyard 
w'crc preparing to return to work next 
Monday, a sign that shipbuilding 
employers are at last getting tougher. 
Had they been stronger in resisting 
yvage demands in the past, some of 
them might not now l>e in the financial 
mess that they find themselves, strug¬ 
gling from week to week to keep their 
creditors at bay. 

The Mersey strikers would 'have 
settled for merely a token rise that 
would have added no more than £140 
a week to the company’s total wage 
hill. But a principle was involved, as 
much for the men's union as for the 
employers. The strikers had ignored 
strike procedure., recently agreed as 
part of a package to try to end the 
age-old tradition in the industry that 
men can just walk out any time they 
want. Gammell Laird said it would 
close the yard unless the men returned 
to work ; and, to show it was serious, 
it sent a container ship to he com¬ 
pleted in Cork. It was towed from the 
Mersey on Wednesday, shortly before 
the men agreed to go hack. 


It sounds a small issue to justify 
closing a yard with 7,000 employees, 
but there was little risk the closure 
would have been j)crmanent. A tem¬ 
porary shutdown would have been a 
simple and fairly painless way of 
standing up for a point of principle ; 
and one that many other yards could 
employ with impunity. Customers 
would have delayed payments to the 
company, hut the company would not 
have needed the money to pay wages 
and suppliers. There would have been 
no question of penalty clauses for late 
delivery, because an industrial dispute 
counts as force majeurc. Anyway, 
Cainmell Laird can count on another 
£3.5 million from its former parent 
company, the Laird Group, under the 
terms of a £6 million rescue operation 
by the Government a year ago. 

Shipbuilding’s loss in the first 
quarter of 1971 of more working days 
through strikes than in the whole of 
1970 is not an unmitigated disaster. It 
shows that some commercial realism 
has been learnt, even if the unions still 
labour under the delusion there always 
will he work. Europe has too many 
shipyards, and a reduction in their 
number must be accepted. If British 
w'age.s rise sharply it will be British 
yards that close. 

Working conditions in many ship 
yards are not conducive to good labour 
relations, and legislation may he 
needed. WWk is I icing done on new 
equipment to reduce the almost 
intolerable noise that is the constant 
companion of many shipyard work¬ 
ers. At one yard on the Clyde, men 
working in a tanker under the flight 
path to the airport suffer such rever¬ 
berations when aircraft go overhead 
that they feel as if they were inside a 
hell. 



Out for ten weeks, back on Monday 
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“ They should 



ovies... 


Today I ’m flying 

because this f 1 ight BtO$i%*iJJaicar, 
where I’ve been sent on a visa! on. 

Thed it goes on to Buenos Aires, 
wh ejte I’ll spend Christmas. 

I ’ Ve often travelled with Air France. 

I |hink they should choose better movies 
their on-board showings, 
tide from that I don’t see 
it I could complain about. f 

like the service, the cooking, 
the wines... All that is just fine. ” 



Lucio Garcia del Solar 
United Nations official in Cine va 
Interviewed at Orly on December l^k 1970 
AirFraif|i flight 081,Paris-Bueno^f Aires 


le bon voyage 



We solved the lubrication problems of the world’s 
first two LASH ships and the first Mineral Tanker. 



Wfe can solve yours. 


Lubricating the world's most advanced ships is nothing new 
to Chevron. We've been marine lubrication specialists for 
over 30 years. At major world ports our marine engineers can 
help you solve any specialized fuel or lubrication problem. 

Or work out a complete lubrication plan for your whole fleet. 


For information regarding fuels, lubricants and Chevron's 
worldwide service capabilities, contact Chevron International's 
principal offices located m San Francisco, New York and 
London. And at 340 ports around the world. Worldwide port 
capability is what makes Chevron so international. 


Chevron International Oil Company 


Chevron 











Tomorrow,this 
inquiring mind 
maybe 

working for our 

worldwide 

family. 

Serving you. 


Today, the young mind in search of 
new knowledge probes things 
familiar. Tomorrow, the quest for 
learning can lead to anything, 
anywhere in the world. 

In the Esso Chemical worldwide 
family of chemical companies, 
inquiring minds are at work in the 
many research laboratories of our 
affiliates around the world —helping 
to develop new and better products 
for our customers to use. These 
minds are applied to the analysis of 
markets and customer needs. And 
field-iesting Esso Chemical products 
in use. Or helping a customer develop 
application techniques that will give 
him better service from our olefins, 
aromatics, chemical intermediates, 
chemical raw materials, solvents, 
plastics, elastomers, hydrocarbon 
resins, protective coatings, or 
additives for fuels and lubricants. 

To keep serving you well will take 
more and more people around the 
world. People with an interest in the 
world of today—and tomorrow. 


£ssa 


From a worldwide family 
of chemical companies 



TohdpRuseafk>atingdock,ourinaninHongKong 
helped raise $1 million. 


Thirty years ago a huge floating dock 
was built in Calcutta and towed to 
Trincomalee Harbour, Ceylon. There it 
sank. Gone and almost forgotten. 
Recently a Taiwan steel and shipbreaking 
firm heard of it and decided to buy. 

For expert help, they turned to a Bank of 
America man-on-the-spot in Hong Kong. 
After delicate and protracted nego¬ 
tiations between buyer, seller and the 


insurance companies, a $1 million deal 
was profitably and successfully 
concluded. And the Taiwan firm became 
the owner of a slightly used dock. 

Your overseas problems may not be this 
complicated. But even the most 
routine transaction can benefit from 
the experienced attention of our 
international bankers. Here at home, too, 
our man-on-the-spot service can speed 


your collections, aid with mergers and 
acquisitions, find plant sites, and 
finance expansion. Whatever you need, 
Bank of America’s men-on-the-spot 
have what you're looking for. 

In the Far East. In the Middle East. 

Or anywhere. 

BANKof AMERICA m 

Man-on-the^pofser^ 
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Post office __ 

Service cuts 

The series of inquiries into postal 
productivity, hurriedly started during 
the post office strike, should come up 
with some results by the end of next 
week. Mr Bill Ryland, the post office’s 
new chairman, will then have to decide 
just how many cuts in service con¬ 
sumers are prepared to put up with, 
and get the Government and the Post 
Office Users' Council to back his 
judgment. Consumers may cavil at a 
deterioration in service as well as the 
£p increase on the letter charge, which 
is now a near-certainty for the begin¬ 
ning of next year. But even with 
that increase, the postal business is 
due to make a £20 million to £30 mil¬ 
lion loss over the five-year period to 
1972-73 ; and if the Hardman com¬ 
mittee had not limited the Union of 
Postal Workers’ wage increase to 
9 per cent, this loss would have been 
a great deal larger still. 

The postal services are the problem 
children; because they are labour- 
intensive improved productivity is 
notoriously difficult to get, and there 
has been virtually no improvement 
during the past few years. There will 
be some long-term spin-off from the 
mechanisation now under way, but it 
could take years to come through. 
However, the Hardman committee 
concluded that savings could be made 
much earlier in collections and 
deliveries (which make up 60 per cent 
of labour costs), and the discussions 
after next week will centre on these. 

The most likely cuts will come in 
second deliveries in all but the main 
business centres, and the one delivery 
of the day may be spread over the day, 
and not arrive with the milk in the 
morning. Saturday deliveries may also 
go', though this seems less of a cer¬ 
tainty ; and parcel services are bound 
to go up in price. Together with some 
minor proposals, these changes could 
mean a once-and-for-all gain of as 
much as £20 million a year, which 
would bring the postal services just 
about, back to .balance for the five 
years to 1973 (though still short of 
their £4.5 million profits target for 
the period). 

The snag is that wen if the post 
office’s, customers play ball, the unions 
may not. The /changes in deliveries 
will mean less overtime and, if the post 
office gets its Way on employing more 
part-time labour, some redundancies. 
The Union of Post Office Workers is 
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still smarting from its strike defeat; 
its new 5 per cent wage claim, to 
be financed out of post office money 
set aside for a new pension fund, is 
unlikely to succeed ; so it will be 
playing hard to get. 

Newspapers _ 

Good start ? _ 

The new tabloid Daily Mail has 
confounded the Cassandras, at least 
temporarily, by reaching its sales target 
of 2 million a day within a month 
of its launch. At 2 million the paper 
is said to be breaking even. Perhaps 
Associated Newspapers were being 
wisely modest by not overtly aiming 
for more. After all, the circulation of 
the old Mail was around 1.8 million, 
and that of the now defunct Daily 
Sketch 750,000: and that points to up 
to half a million customers going 
elsewhere. 

The other popular dailies were well 
aware of their opportunity, and waged 
a fierce and vicious battle for reader- 
ship during and after the Mail launch. 
Gains were dearly bought ; advertising 
during the period probably cost them 
a combined £ 1 million, and circulation 
has not necessarily expanded in propor¬ 
tion. The Daily Mirror , with 4.4 million 
copies a day sold during May, was only 
marginally up ; the Daily Express (now 
above 3.5 million circulation) got rather 
more than that ; and the Sun did best 
of all, with sales now up to around 
2.4 million copies, of which at least 
10 per cent is a boost from former 
Mail/Sketch readers. 

The new Mail is not complaining. 
There was never much chance of 
capturing a majority of Sketch readers 
because the new paper’s up-market 
aspirations must have alienated many 
of the predominantly lower-class Sketch 
readers. As it is, the new Mail’s pro¬ 
portion of ABC* readers—the better- 
off sectors of the population which 
attract the advertisers—is just under 
47 per cent, nearly as high as the old 
Mail had and nearly twice as high as 
the Sketch b ad. 

. The greatest increases compared with 
the old Mail are among women, the 
young and in London and the south¬ 
east. The advertisers, still paying the 
same rates as for the smaller circulation 
of the old Mail, seem pleased enough. 
The crunch will come in the autumn 
when rates must be hiked up to 
Capitalise on the new readers, and when 
it will be clearer how many converted 
readers are going to stick. The 
precedents are not too encouraging. 
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Computers 

Mitsubishi 
moves in _ 

The Mitsubishi Corporation has formed 
its own subsidiary to sell mini-com¬ 
puters in Britain, generating fears in 
some quarters that the long-expected 
Japanese invasion of the British com¬ 
puter market is now under way. The 
subsidiary, Melcom System, takes over 
sales responsibility from a distributor 
that had been handling the Mitsubishi 
line for a year, resulting in the instal¬ 
lation of between 20 and 30 of the 
Japanese computers. 

Melcom concedes it will be a year 
or more before it can hope to sell 
sufficient computers to support the 
maintenance and services organisation 
that a computer manufacturer must 
supply. Customers pay for maintenance 
and services, but there is a limit to 
what they can be charged and com¬ 
puter companies have been known to 
lose sizeable amounts of money sup¬ 
porting installations thinly spread over 
a large area. 

The market for small stand-alone 
computers and terminal units for large 
computer systems has been growing 
swiftly but the competition is formid¬ 
able. Major manufacturers, such as 
National Cash Register and Burroughs, 
•have sold thousands of small machines, 
and specialist companies, such as 
Nixdorf of west Germany and Philips 
of Holland, are also well established. 
So Mitsubishi’s move cannot be con¬ 
sidered as an invasion. Perhaps its 
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British activities will amount to that 
someday but for the present the com¬ 
pany is going to be fortunate if. it 
succeeds in winning a foothold. 

Safety at sea 

Insurers* role 

Lloyd’s underwriters have recently 
made it clear that some of them are 
willing to use strong arm methods 
to enforce higher standards of safety 
at sea. This is a dramatic departure 
from the traditional posture of many 
underwriters, that they are there to 
insure risks, not to reduce them. 
Marine underwriters still maintain it is 
the responsibility of governments to 
decide standards of seamanship, but 


they now seem willing to impose pro¬ 
hibitive premiums on those who break 
them, or simply to refuse to underwrite 
their ships. The latter is the more 
practical alternative. The worst ships 
are often the old ones, and the cost 
of depreciation is sometimes so low 
that owners can afford to pay astron¬ 
omic premiums. 

Increasing shortage of crews is 
making the maintenance of standards 
increasingly difficult. Shell is even 
having to consider using Filipino 
crews. Outbreaks of violence among 
oriental crews are quite common, and 
masters, even if they have adequate 
certificates of competence themselves, 
are often faced with several days on 
the bridge at a stretch because of the 
lack of other qualified personnel to 
serve as look-out. One shipping 


magnate has a glare-making device 
called a ship scarer on his private 
yacht, in the. hope of waiting up the 
master of an oncoming vessel before 
it is too late., 

Some progress is being made on 
establishing more international ship¬ 
ping rules. Negotiations take a long 
time, but at least the Channel coun¬ 
tries are resolving their differences as 
fast as could have been hoped. There 
is still some opposition to the idea 
of policing the Channel, especially 
from some pilots who fear, perhaps 
rightly, that the widespread use of 
electronic aids will put them out of 
business, but a lot of objections put 
forward in the past are beginning to 
dissolve. 

(See Insurance Survey , p. xvi.) 


Health foods cost a lot 


Dandelion coffee may not be everyone’s 
cup of tea, so to speak, but it is part 
of the gastronomic bric-k-brac of the 
booming health foods business. Around 
2,000 shops in Britain now sell health 
foods, with a total turnover estimated 
at between £15 million and £20 mil¬ 
lion, and, more important, have a 
growth rate averaging 10 per cent a 
year. 

Health foods cost, on average, 30 per 
cent more than normal foods, because 
they are grown in soil untreated with 
chemical fertilisers, arc not sprayed with 
pesticides, do not contain artificial addi¬ 
tives, and are mainly confined to vege¬ 
tarian products. 

The virtues of health foods are 
seldom analysed, as it is taken for 
granted that fresh, pure and unpolluted 
food must be better. Recently, however, 
these foods have come under attack 
from scientists, led by the British Nutri¬ 
tion Foundation. The foundation’s find¬ 
ings may be open to criticism because 
it is heavily subsidised by conventional 
food manufacturers. Yet the health 
food world has singularly failed to pro¬ 
vide an adequate answer to the critics. 

There is no evidence, says the foun¬ 
dation, that health foods have more 
nutritional value than normal foods. 
Food grown on organic soil, for 
instance, may taste nicer, but there is 
no scientific proof that it is healthier. 

Many people live on a bad diet, and 
also overeat. But this can be simply 
remediecL^Tj]he point, say nutritionists, 
is th^t^l^fsrfectly healthy diet can be 
ha^from normal foods. The main 
douqyjKtout normal food is the effect 
of jMBdes. In eating normal food,' 
IBBfcn body does accumulate a 
^pnlldjDHjDDT and other pesticides. 


There is no conclusive evidence that the 
small quantities involved are harmful, 
but there is room for doubt. 

According to scientists, many 
“ health ” pills and elixirs have no 
identifiable health-giving properties. 
One of the best selling elixirs claims to 
provide energy and vitamins. In fact 
its calorie content is small and the 
recommended dose only provides 3 per 
cent of the body’s daily vitamin 
requirement. 

The biggest firm jn the health food 
business is Associated Health Foods, a 
subsidiary of Bookcr-McGonncll. This 
is somewhat ironic, since Booker- 
McGonnell is a major importer of 
sugar, an excess of which is almost cer¬ 
tainly bad for the health. Associated 
Health Foods, the product of a series of 


mergers and takeovers was bought by 
Booker-McConnell, which paid £i£ 
million in 1970 for Slater Walker’s 83 
per cent holding in the company. 
Now Associated Health Foods owns 71 
shops and supplies 90 per cent of all 
health food shops. Business is appar¬ 
ently good, although no figures on turn¬ 
over or profits have been published. 

While the health food shops grow— 
a new one opens every week—>thc prin¬ 
cipal growth area is in health food 
restaurants, with some 60 health res¬ 
taurants in Britain, half of which are 
in London. The main expansion has 
come in the past three years. One of 
London’s leading restaurants is Cranks, 
which has been in business ten years. Its 
turnover is some £150,000 a year, but 
profits are nothing exciting. Even so, it 
is all business taken from the conven¬ 
tional food industry, and a 10 per cent 
growth rate is not to be scorned. 
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64th Annual General Meeting of shareholders. May 27th, 1971! 

(Rogistorod Capital. BF. 8.000.000.000) 

Extracts from the Directors' Report and from the Statement by the Chairman, M. Louis Wallef. 


^ Increase of profit and of dividend 
^ New increase of the investment portfolio 

^ Expansion of the prospecting activities: first 
encouraging results in Canada 

^ Intense rate of activity in technical departments 
and affiliated Companies 

^ Substantial transfers to the Assets Replacement 
Reserve and the Contingencies Reserve 

^ Prospects for the financial year 1971: results 
loss favourable but should be satisfactory 

Increase of profit and of dividend 

The present income of the Company, which is credited to the Profit and Loss 
Account amounts to B.F. 3,127,980,444 (against B.F. 2,119,536,382 in 
1969). 

After transferring a sum of B.F. 1.250 million to the Assets Replacement 
Reserve and other deductions, 

the net prof it for the year 1970 amounts to B.F. 1.500,633,148 (against 
B.F. 1,467,647,678 in 1969) 

the dividend (approved by the meeting) amounts to B.F. 950 net per 
whole share (B.F. 95 per tenth share) (against B.F. 850 and 85 in 1969). 

It will be payable on or after June 11 th, 1971 against coupon No. 34 at 
the appointed banks for the bearer shares. Shareholders are recommended 
to contact their own bankers. 

This decision involves a cash outlay amounting in round figures to 
B.F. 1,200 million. B.F. 200 million have been appropriated to the 
Contingencies Reserve (which is now brought to B.F. 4,024,879,448) and 
the carry forward is increased by more than B.F. 100 million (it now amounts 
to B.F. 181,774.868). 

New increase of the investment portfolio 

The investment portfolio, of which the net book value on the assets side of the 
Balance Sheet now amounts to B.F. 4,416,533,266, has increased during 
1970 by B.F. 896 million. This brings to B.F. 3,705 million the total increase in 
our investments since 1 st January, 1967 (after writing off depreciation and 
taking into account other reductions of book value). 

On the basis of the quotations ruling at the year-end, the market value of 
quoted investments showed a surplus over book value of B.F. 2,602 million. 

Income from these investments, which is part of the total income of the 
Company figuring on the credit side of the Profit and Loss Account, has 
increased for the financial year 1970. It amounts to B.F. 328,802,037 (against 
202,612,357 in 1969). In addition, this year, there is a non-recurring profit of 
B.F. 87,178,491 from the sale of shares. 

Expansion of the prospecting activities in Canada and Australia- 
first encouraging results in Canada 

Geological exploration has been actively pursued in several regions of 
Canada and Australia through our local prospecting subsidiaries Umex 
(Canada) and Unimin (Australia). These subsidiaries divide their activities 
between exploration tor their own account and prospecting work carried out 
for existing or newly concluded partnerships. In 1970 expenses for geological 
exploration amounted to B.F. 190 million as compared with B.F. 135 million 
in 1969. These expenses will exceed B.F. 200 million in 1971. 

In Canada rather encouraging results have been obtained at Kapkichi, 
Ontario, where indications of copper and nickel were located last year. Claims 
have been taken out over a huge area of 200 sq. km., the detailed survey of 
which is now being carried out. 

• Attention has been specifically drawn to the region of Pickle Crow in the 
Kenora District in the centre of Ontario Province. Last year in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lake Kapkichi a low grade copper nickel mineralisation, which was 
not economically exploitable, has been encountered.Since then, mineralisation 
of a higher grade has been discovered by Umex to the North of the first strike. 
The 30 odd drill holes, which have been so far sunk, have allowed to identify 
the existence of several million tons of mineral grading of approximately 
1.4% copper and 0.2% nickel. Thesy two discoveries of a different nature and 
withoLt connection between them confimrtftatthe Pickle Crowjegibft can 
present interesting possibilities. Umex prospecting inttre area is therefore 
being expanded. 


In Australia, the prospecting teams have been strengthened and |omt 
exploration agreements have been concluded with new partner. 

Exploration programmes are being carried out in Western Australia, in 
Queensland and in Eastern Australia (New England). 

Intense rate of activity in technical departments and affiliated 
Companies 

The year under review has seen a new increase in the activities of the 
engineering departments on behalf of other companies and 1970 has 
therefore seen a further increase in personnel, of the order of 15%. 

Trading profits, which are credited to the Profit and Loss Account and 
which make only a part of the income of the Company are derived partly from 
payment for the services rendered to third parties by our different departments 
and partly from sales of stocks. The decrease (B.F. 265,992,799 in 1970 
against B.F. 734,333,421) is the result of a change in the accounting 
treatment of the payments received annually by the Company in accordance 
with the Kinshasa Agreement (as announced last year by the Chairman). 

Among the other items credited to the Profit and Loss Account and which 
form, in its present order of importance, the main income of the Company, one 
can still list, beside the trading results, and the income from investments 
already explained above: 

interests and Sundry Receipts of B.F. 1,239,657,961 (against 
B.F. 795,099,779 in 1969). (The increase is due to the maintenance 
during a large part of the year of deposits at high rates of interest). 
Compensation payment of B.F. 1,206,349,156 (agreement dated 24th 
September 1969 between Gecomines and S.G.M.). These receipts are 
of a kind which can be credited to an Assets Replacement Reserve, 
according to circumstances. 

Nuclear field 

Further to acquiring a 33.75% shareholding in the new capital (B.F. 200 
million) of Mdtallurgie et Mdcaniquc Nuc/datres- M.M.N. there should be 
noted in the nuclear field the developing activity of Be/gonuclbaire (U.M. 
shareholding =*77.31 %). This company which has for some years now, 
enjoyed an excellent worldwide reputation in its field, has just won several 
orders connected with nuclear power stations. Belgonucl6aire has also, in 
association with other companies, tendered for the supply of several nuclear 
power stations abroad. In addition, the work of constructing a plant for the 
production of plutonium-bearing fuels continues at Dessel and it isexpectod 
that the plant will begin production towards the end of 1972. 

Data Processing 

The " Centre d’informatique Gbnbraie (C./.G.)" (U.M. shareholding = 49.95% 
-Belgonucldaire shareholding *49.95%) has enjoyed an impoitant 
development of its activities. Its subsidiary "Genera/ Time Share (G T.S.)“ 
set up in January 1970, has had it6 first centre established in Brussels, in 
operation since September. Terminals are being installed in Belgium and the 
response so far has been extremely encouraging. Another subsidiary of 
Union Mini&re "Cardionics" (44.99%) continued the establishing in Europe 
of its system for the computer processing of electrocardiographic data 

Substantial transfers to the "Assets Replacement Reserve" 
and the "Contingencies Reserve" 

The Assets Replacement Reserve (on the liabilities side of the Balance Sheet) 
credited in 1970 of B.F. 1,250 million and its total at 31st December, 1970 
now amounts to B.F. 1,800 million. 

The Contingencies Reserve, as stated above, has been brought to 
B.F. 4,024,879,448 (against B.F. 3,824,879,448 previously). 

Prospects for the financial year 1971 

In his statement to the annual general meeting of shareholders, the Chairman 
recalled that the financial year ended 31 st December, 1970 showed a profit of 
B.F. 1,500 million after the transfer of B.F. 1.250 million to the reserve for the 
replacement of assets. These results, it must be said, should be considered 
fairly exceptional, since the year just ended has benefited from a combination 
of very favourable circumstances which will not recur in 1971 : copper prices 
and interest rates have surpassed all previous records. For these reasons there 
can be little doubt that the results for 1971 will not be so favourable as those 
of 1970. "I think; however, "added the Chairman," that we shall be able to 
satisfy our shareholder^by suitable adjustments to the transfers to reserve 
and*in the carry forward**. 


Copies of the 1970 Annual Report (in English. French or Dutch) ' _ , 

can be obtained on request from: Union Min/bre S.A.. Public Relations Department. Rue de la Chanceller/e. 1.1000 Brussels. Belgium. Tel. 13.60.90. 


Telex. 21.551 
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Now Chemical Bank 
can do more for your money 

in Brussels. 

Chemical Bank’s full-service branch office in 
Brussels, Belgium, is now open for business. Staffed by 
experienced, innovative professionals who know how 
to do more for the money of multinational corporations 
and international banks. Why not see what they can do 
for you? 

In Brussels, contact: Brian OT). Paterson, Vice President, 

Chemical Bank, 46, avc. des Arts, 1040 Brussels, Belgium. 

Phone: (C2) 12-50-04/Telex for office: 25-481/Telex for FX traders: 25-466. 

In New York, contact: ChandlerLMahnken, Vice President, 

Chemical Bank, International Division, 

20 Pine Street,NewYork,N.Y. 10015. Phone: (212) 770-1848. 

«■ i 

CkemicalBaek 

We do more for your money. 
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Decimalisation _ 

Tanner on trial 

With the February decimalisation 
peacefully accomplished, “ D-day ” is 
now very far back in the history 
books. The only remnant of the struggle 
to decimalise British currency is the 
sixpence, which had a last-minute stay 
of execution by Parliament when the 
programme for conversion was finally 
approved. Originally, the sixpence was 
to go the way of the half-crown, 
threepenny bit, and the copper. But 
after the protests the Government 
promised to retain it for at least 
another two years. 

The tanner now has become bother¬ 
some to shopkeepers and to the vending 
machine industry, which would like to 
make an issue of it. Its conversion 
plans were drawn up according to the 
Decimal Currency Board’s original 
scheme, which excluded the 6d. The 
6d reprieve seemed to be no problem 
as its use as a 2$p equivalent appeared 
to be helpful. 

But where have all the sixpences 
gone? The Mint has now withdrawn 
906.3 million of the 2,000 million pre¬ 
viously in circulation. While the 
Decimal Currency Board now recom¬ 
mends a quick demonetisation of the 
other non-decimal coins (completion 
date set for the end of August of this 
year) it urges the retention of the 
sixpence at the 2^p coin. 

The vending machine industry, 
having succesfully converted 95 per 
cent of its 3 million machines, 
claims that retaining the 6d in theory 
while withdrawing it from circulation 
can only cause frustration to the 


consumer and further losses to an 
industry that has already suffered 
much. 

Finance Bill _ 

Wealth surcharge 

The new unified personal tax system, 
due to start in 1973, will consist of 
a single set of allowances and scale of 
tax rates—ranging from a basic rate of 
30 per cent to a top rate of about 
75 per cent. On top of this scale there 
will be an investment income surcharge 
where a person’s investment income, 
taken by itself, exceeds a certain level. 
The big question is what this level 
should be. 

The House of Commons on May 
18th debated a Labour amendment to 
make only the first £50 of investment 
income free of surcharge. Mr Joel 
Barnett and other Labour spokesmen 
thought that the distinction between 
earned and investment income was 
vital, though they were sympathetic to 
administrative arguments for exempt¬ 
ing small investment incomes. The 
Tories were inclined to argue that the 
distinction is anomalous—pensions, for 
instance, are earned income whereas 
income from savings is not—and that 
the greater “precariousness ” of earned 
income is no longer the thing it was 
in 1907, when Mr Asquith introduced 
earned income relief. Keynesian econ¬ 
omics and high social security benefits 
have improved the safety of earned 
income, while the Rolls-Royce disastei 
has shown what can happen to invest¬ 
ment income. 

Investment income is usually backed 
by wealth, however, so there is clearly 


a greater “ ability to pay ” on the part 
of recipients of such income ; this is 
held to justify a tax surcharge on 
higher investment incomes. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Financial Secretary remained elusive 
about where the surcharge would 
start : investment incomes up to a 
“ modest " level would be exempt and 
the level will apparently give a sub¬ 
stantial incentive to savings. 

In fact, it is possible to get a pietu 
clear idea of where the investment 
income surcharge will start. Age relief 
is a provision whereby people over 6", 
can treat their investment income as 
earned income—ie, get earned income 
relief on it—up to h certain level of 
income: £1,000 for single people and 
£1,200 for married couples. In addi¬ 
tion, there is tapered relief for incomes 
somewhat above these limits. Clause 
23(1) of the Finance Bill abolishes age 
relief after 1973, despite the fact that 
clause 9(3) of the bill increases it for 
married couples this year. This must 
mean that age relief will no longer be 
necessary after 1973, which, it is fair 
to guess, means that investment incomes 
currently benefiting from age relief 
will be treated as earned income any¬ 
how under the new system : ie, the 
investment income surcharge will not 
start until a person's investment income 
reaches the £ 1,500-£2,000 level. 

Evidently the Chancellor accepts the 
Tor\ argument that the only justifi¬ 
cation for additional tax on investment 
incomes is the extra “ abilitv to pax 
conferred by wealth. Allowing for 
house ownership, investment income of 
£ 1 jjoo- £2,000 corresponds to income- 
producing wealth of about £",0,000, 
which is probably the right level for a 
tax burden on wealth to start. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Bank advances 

The fall of £66 mn was almost 
entirely in the public sector. 
Private sector lending showed 
little change. 

Reserves 

Rose by £43 mn in May to stand 
at £1,468 mn. 

Cars 

Output (seasonally adjusted) up 
27% in April from March's strike¬ 
bound level. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963--100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

March 

121.2 

-1.0 

-3.0 

-3.4 

employment* 

March 

93.9 

n.a. 

-0.7 

-2.6 

productivity* 

March 

129.1 

n.a. 

-2.2 

-08 

Export trade* 

April 

152 

-1.2 

! 16.0 

f 34 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt 

March 

122 

nil 

-2.4 

► 34 

Retail trade* 

March 

109.0 

+3.3 

- 1.9 

+0.3 

Unemployment* 

May 

145.5 

+3.8 

f 17.4 

+30.6 

Retail prices 

April 

146.9 

+ 2.1 

^3.5 

+9.4 

Export prices 

March 

138 

+1 

■1-2 

+9 

Import prices 

March 

129 

t H 

+ 1 

+ U 

Wage rates (weekly) 

April 

160.2 

•f-0.4 

+ 1.1 

1-12.6 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school•leavers ; 
latest rate 3.2 per cent. 

* Seasonally adiusted t End of oeriod t Provisional 
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What's on the smorgasbord ? 



Will they honour Palme .. .as the Danes have their pigs ? 


Nordic summit meetings seldom make 
news. But next Tuesday the prime 
ministers of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway will get together in Oslo to 
tackle the most far-reaching problem 
that Scandinavia has had to face 
since the war : the common market. 
It is an issue on which the three 
countries stand apart from one another. 
Just how far is only being realised now 
that the British negotiations seem likely 
to succeed. 

For Denmark, glued geographically 
to west Germany and economically to 
Britain, there is little to debate— 
except on such matters as whether 
bacon will be included as a separate 
item from pigmeat in the common 
agricultural policy. The advantages of 
membership are clearer for Denmark 
than any other applicant. Its biggest 
worry at the moment is a balance of 
payments deficit of over* $500 million 
a year (equivalent to a British deficit 
of £1.6 billion). To correct this, it has 
had to curtail expansion and restrict 
consumer and public welfare spending. 
But, on membership, $330 million of 
this deficit would beswiped out once its 
farm exports were priced at present 
community levels, instead of at those 
of the British majdttuChfeJop of this, it 


could expect increased production and 
sales to the food markets of the Six. 
There is no threat to Danish industry, 
which is modem and competitive. 
Indeed Denmark is the only country 
whose external tariffs will actually go 
up when equalised with those of the 
EEC, giving some home industries a 
small boost. 

Despite these advantages, Denmark 
has committed itself to a referendum 
on the question of membership, whether 
or not its parliament passes the Treaty 
of Rome by tHc five-sixths majority 
required. True, a Danish referendum 
can only reject legislation already 
passed ; for rejection, it needs not only 
a simple majority, but 30 per cent of 
the total jjossible vote. It would seem 
mad for Denmark to risk the economic 
disaster of being cut off from both 
Britain and the Six. But the possibility 
is there, and growing stronger. There 
is one overriding point of sensitivity : 
the Danes feel that Norway and 
Sweden must not at any price be let 
down. 

This, is why the wavering and seem¬ 
ingly half-hearted application of 
Norway is so important, although the 
country has a population of under 
4 million. The Norwegians are applying 


for membership because Britain has and 
because they are enthusiastic members 
of Nato. Norway, too, is committed to 
a referendum : it would only be 
“advisory’* to the government, but it 
might well hinder membership. There 
are two major problems : fishing and 
hill farming. Neither makes as large a 
contribution to Norway’s gnp as 
might be expected, but both are 
socially important and it is feared that 
both will suffer under EEC rules. 
Norway’s fish catch totals more than 
that of the Six put together, and the 
Norwegians resent a policy which 
would allow foreign trawlers free 
access to their home waters. However, 
this problem is now being sorted out. 
Norway’s counter-proposals to 
Brussels are being considered, and 
Norway hopes it can count on British 
support. Hill farming is a bigger worry. 
Norway’s northernmost farmers are 
buried in the Arctic, as far away from 
Oslo as Rome is. They are the least 
efficient farmers in Europe, although 
among the highest paid. Their average 
holding is only 18 acres. In the face of 
rising opposition to the EEC from these 
interests, Norwegian industry has been 
pointing out that one-third of all 
agricultural income is, in fact, a 
subsidy paid for by industry itself—and 
arguing vehemently that industry must 
have access to the community markets 
if it is to succeed. 

In Sweden the Social Democrat 
party, led by Mr Olof Palme, has 
already come out against any applica¬ 
tion to the EEC. It cites the old 
shibboleth of neutrality. In Oslo next 
week Mr Palme will certainly be press¬ 
ing the cause of Nordic rather than 
European identity. If Norway is stumb¬ 
ling in its resolve to enter the 
community, this will strengthen his 
hand. But Mr Palme faces some 
opposition at home to his passion for 
“ neutrality.” 

Swedish industry, the most inter¬ 
nationally minded in Europe, is 
appalled by the idea of being left out of 
the decision-making process. It knows 
full well that Sweden must be affected 
by decisions reached within the 
enlarged community, which will be the 
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Summary of Consolidated Financial Position 

March 31.1971 (with comparative figures at March 31. 1970) 


Assets 

CURRENT: 

Cash and short-term deposits. 

Securities owned* at lower of cost or market value plus accrued 
interest (approximate market value 1971 —$131,202,000; 

1970-$103.231.000). 

Receivable for securities sold but not yet delivered 

Customers. 

Brokers and dealers. 

Loans (secured). 

Other accounts receivable, etc. 

Total current assets. 

FIXED, at cost (less accumulated depreciation and amortization 

1971 - $244,738; 1970- $202.247). 

OTHER: 

Investment in associated companies, at cost. 

Sundry investments and other assets, at cost. 


1971 

1970 

$ 420.397 

$ 714.060 

131.004,099 

103.068.777 

26.025.366 

3.787.323 

4.120.802 

3.689.917 

13.183.777 

17.064.339 

396.635 

278.090 

$175,151,076 

$128,602,606 

85.578 

125.616 

$ 260.000 

$ 200.000 

349,386 

228.595 

609.386 

428.595 

$175,846,040 

$129,156,717 


Liabilities and Shareholders' Equity 


CURRENT: 

1971 

1970 

Call loans and bank overdrafts (secured) plus accrued interest 

$128,790,770 

$ 95.154,713 

Other loans (secured). 

18.808.719 

14.414.324 

Securities sold by the firm but not yet purchased, at the greater of 
selling price or market price. 


175,945 

Owing to clients and shareholders (free credit balances).. 

1.315.931 

1.165,492 

Owing for securities purchased but not yet received 

Customers.•.. 

9.880.379 

8.048,477 

Brokers and dealers. 

7.223.108 

4.700,648 

Due to (from) associated company. 

1.655.500 

(369.973) 

Accounts payable, accrued charges and income taxes. 

1.650.226 

357.741 

Total current liabilities.. 

169.324.633 

123.647.367 

SHAREHOLDERS' EQUITY. 

6.521.407 

6.509.350 


$175.846440 

$129,166,717 


*Securities owned comprise principally Government of Canada short term bonds and treasury bills, bankers' 
acceptances, chartered bank deposit certificates, and short term commercial paper, of which approximately 
$68,600,000 ($79,300,000 in 1970) matures within 91 days. 


V 


7 


Auditors' Report 

Harris 81 Partners Limited: 

Wa have examined and reported upon the consolidated financial statements of Harris 81 Partners Limited and 
its subsidiaries as at March 31.1971 from which the above summary of consolidated financial position has bean 
prepared. Our examination included a general review of the accounting procedures and such tests of accounting 
records end other supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances. In our opinion me 
above statement fairly summarizes the consolidated financial position of the companies as at March 31. 19 n in 
accordance with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


Toronto. Canada. 
May 6.197% 


CLARKSON. GORDON 81 CO. 
Chartered Accountants 
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Elkem 

invests 

in the future 

and the future is 
aluminium 


Elkem is one of Norway's largest 
Industrial concerns, with thirteen 
plants pngaged In a number of 
different fields, and employing 
altogether 3,770 persons. Elkem 
products include aluminium and 
rerro alloys, and also Insulation 
products. Elkem Is engaged In 
mining activities, and also designs 
and sells electric smelting furnaces 
for the world market. Elkem has a 
considerable financial stake in 
fabricating plants in United King¬ 
dom and the Netherlands. 






Ltsta In South Norway Is the site of 
a new aluminium smelter built jointly 
by Elkem and Alcoa. Production 
started in January this year. Favour¬ 
ably situated in relation to markets 
abroad, Llsta is exporting most of 
its output. Elkerrvand Alcoa are 
also 50-50 partners in the Mosjeen 
aluminium smelter, North Norway. 


ELKEM 




’ ‘ ‘ ! 1 -fy+tar ''Wvv~. 



,-' 7 '. *»• >■. 

*' ' ' i L> 


*v -V 


Financial Highlights 1970 

Total revenues 

Including share of 
sales of Alcoa 

Britain and Lips 

Aluminium 741 mill. Nkr. 

Total revenues 
of the Norwegian 
group of companies 

643 mill. Nkr. 

Added value 

In % of total 
revenues 

267 mill. Nkr. 

Net Income 
before taxes 

42°/o 

108.8 mill. Nkr. 

In % of total revenues 

17% 

Capital Structure 
Shareholders' equity 

270 mill. Nkr. 

Funds appropriated 
for special invest¬ 
ment 

Ill mill. Nkr. 

Total liabilities 

446 mill. Nkr. 

Shareholders' equity 
in°/pof 

60% 

Return on capital 
employed 

21.2% 

Capital expenditures 

176 mill. Nkr. 


— a Norwegian concern 
with world-wide 
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market for three-quarters of its exports. 
So next week Mr Palme will be anxious 
to beat the Nordic drum, and insist 
that Norway and Denmark get the 
best of deals for their old and senior 
partner. If. the other two are to go in, 
Sweden wants something better than 
associate membership, and something 
better for Swedish pride than the 
concessions offered to Iceland. Brussels 
will bristle at that. 

Japanese ships _ 

Rising prices 

Tokyo 

Shipbuilding prices in Japan are going 
up at a startling pace. The overall 
rise this year is around 30 per cent, 
and for big tankers the increase has 
been around 50 per cent. The current 
price level is more than twice what it 
was five years ago. There are several 
reasons for this. One is the increase 
in wages and steel prices. Another is 
that shipyards are in a sellers’ market, 
Japanese firms particularly so, because 
productivity has improved much faster 
than that in European countries : it 
has risen 400 per cent in seven years. 

The audacity of the Japanese ship¬ 
builders’ comnufrcial policy is almost 
incredible. The capacity of the big 
yards will nearly double in the next 
three years : at Nagasaki a million- 
ton dock is being built by Mitsubishi 
capable of constructing two 500,000 ton 
ships at once. Japan has been the 
only shipbuilding nation still able to 
offer fixed-price contracts. This has 
given it an enormous competitive 
advantage while confidence in Euro¬ 
pean shipbuilders has been at a low 
ebb. 


Japan is still building over half the 
world’s ships, and is sufficiently more 
efficient than its competitors to have 
little fear of losing its position. This 
is despite the facts that the ships will 
not be delivered until 1975, that 
Japanese shipyard wages rose 20 per 
cent last year, and that annual 
increases of 15 to 17 per cent are 
forecast for the future. One of the 
differences between European and 
Japanese yards is that, whereas many 
Europeans think productivity is 
almost impossible to increase substan¬ 
tially in shipbuilding, the Japanese 
assume the breakthrough can be made. 

The Japanese claim that increases 
in price of the size being perpetrated 
now will not be repeated. But one 
result will be to make it harder to 
build the 28 million tons of shipping 
for the home merchant fleet provided 
in the present six-year plan. Domestic 
building is largely financed by the 
official Japan Development Bank, and 
the latest round of increases means, 
in the words of one official, that “ we 
would hardly have any funds left for 
anything else.” The JDB finances a 
lot besides shipbuilding. 

Japan’s fleet is already the largest 
in the world, apart from Liberia, but 
it needs to be doubled in size by the 
mid-1970s to meet the astonishing rise 
in the country’s trading needs. If 
there is a shortfall, Japan may have 
to reconsider the very stern bans on 
the use of foreign ships that operate 
at present. This would have big 
repercussions for the whole shipping 
industry. In the past few months 
Japan has successfully played the 
tramp markets so as to force down 
freight rates. This position may not be 
tenable for Jong. 



One of the fast bargains: expect to pay SO par cant more in future 


France _ 

The Russians get 
down to business 

Paris 

After sounding out other European 
manufacturers, the Russians came back 
to Paris this week and gave Renault 
the major responsibility for building 
the truck plant it wants on the Kama 
river, which will be capable eventually 
of producing 150,000 diesel trucks a 
year. In return, the Russians will parti¬ 
cipate with the French state-owned 
oil company Elf-Erap in the construc¬ 
tion of a refinery, probably at Le 
Havre, that will treat Soviet crude oil. 
At the same time, talks have entered 
what the French government calls an 
“active phase" on the French' pur¬ 
chase of Soviet natural gas, and on 
Soviet participation in a steel mill at 
the new industrial complex at Fos, 
near Marseilles. 

The French and the Russians* have 
a trade agreement, which provides for 
the doubling of trade between the two 
countries between 1969 and 1974—a 
prediction that up to now has been 
hardly more than wishful thinking. 
However, last year Renault promised 
a credit of $127 million to Russia, at 
a low interest rate of 5.95 per cent, 
which would continue until seven years 
after construction of the Kama river 
plant and the modernisation of other 
Russian plants was completed. Other 
western companies may join in the 
project, but the French are pleased 
that the job of “ chief constructor" 
has been given to a French company 
rather than to Daimler-Benz. After the 
nationalisation of their oil interests in 
Algeria, the French would like to 
diversify their oil and gas purchases, 
and, unlike the United States, which 
would not allow Ford to participate in 
a Russian venture, France has for a 
long time made much of its “ special 
relationship " with Russia. 

Inflation _ 

Deflation not 
the answer 


It is painfully obvious that little can 
be done at present at an international 
level to deal with the common prob¬ 
lem of inflation. This is recognised in 
the OECD’s special report, published 
on Friday. But the study does at least 
allow countries to cross-check policies 
with one another. And, in theory, the 
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comparative league tables should also 
help governments of the worst offend¬ 
ing countries to strengthen their fight 
against inflation*. 

The trouble about reports of this 
kind, however, is that they do not strike 
an independent view but rather a con¬ 
sensus of those of the authorities 
concerned. However, at least the com¬ 
mittee agreed that in general it would 
not be appropriate for the major 
countries to react to the continued rises 
in their costs and prices by more 
restrictive demand management. 
Indeed, some members said this 
“ would be likely to be self-defeating.” 

The report was completed in April, 
when five member countries—Britain, 
Ireland, Spain, Switzerland and Nor¬ 
way—were grouped together as those 
in which price rises were accelerating. 
Canada was the good boy, the most 
successful in slowing down prices, but 
the United States, France, Austria and 
Denmark were also put on the decelera¬ 
ting tack. The rest, which includes 
Germany and Japan, were thought to 
be on an unchanged or uncertain price 
keel. At the time of striking the figures, 
on the latest 12 months' experience, 
Britain’s price inflation of 8.8 per cent 
was exceeded only by Ireland's 10 
per cent. Just how optimistic it is to 
anticipate, as the OECD secretariat 
now does, a slowdown in the rise in the 
general price level in member coun¬ 
tries from 6 per cent in the first half 
of 1970 to 4! per cent in the second 
half of 1971, remains to be seen. It pre¬ 
supposes a fairly general slowdown in 
wage increases ; and this report admits 
that “ there is only some rather scat¬ 
tered and partial evidence to this 
effect.” 

Mars _ 

Those damned 
diodes _ 

So that was all it was, a single faulty 
diode sent the first of this year’s Mars 
shots into the Atlantic ocean at the 
beginning of the month and something 
like £32 million spent on building the 
Americans’ Mariner 8 went to the 
bottom with it. With one Mars shot in 
reserve, the Americans have gone 
through the nerve-racking process of 
trying to track down the fault while 
the time available for a Mars shot 
rapidly ran out on them. The Russians^ 

Present Policies Against Inflation.” A 
report by Working Party 'No 4 of the 
Economic Policy Committee. Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment. $ 1.7 . 



who have had a humiliating run of 
space failures in the last two years, 
successfully launched two quite huge 
Mars vehicles while the Americans were 
grounded, each weighing close on five 
tons compared with the one ton 
Mariners. It is theoretically possible to 
aim for Mars until the end of the 
month, but from Sunday onwards it 
would have been with progressively less 
chance of arriving there. In the end, 
the diode was tracked down, and after 
one false start, the Americans got 
Mariner 9 off the ground on Whit 
Sunday with a week in hand. 

Three spacecraft are now heading 
out for Mars, with a fair chance of 
meeting the planet in November 
and then going into orbit round it. 
There is speculation about whether 
the Russians will try to land an instru¬ 
ment package as well. They had hoped 
to do so the last time Mars came near 
enough to be reached from earth, 
which was in 1969, at about the same 
time as the first Apollo moon landing. 
But it then became obvious, from 
reports sent back by the first American 
vehicles to get anywhere near Mars 
(2,000 miles) three years before,, that 
the landing capsule was designed for 
the wrong sort of atmosphere, so the 


experiment was cancelled. 

Theoretically, Mars looks easier to 
colonise than the moon, but the time it 
takes to get there makes the preliminan 
mapping process tedious. Mars will not 
be in the right position for anv more 
shots by the current American and 
Soviet type of free-coasting rocket fot 
another two years and the £6^ million 
that the Americans budgeted for their 
two Mariner shots measures the sort 
of effort that even that takes. Manned 
flights will need power, and entirch 
new rocket systems. 



Probing the Mafia 


Rome 

Sicily is now being pummelled by two 
kinds of eruption. The first, and 
certainly least damaging in the 
long run, is the eruption of Mt Etna 
on the east coast of the island. Over 
on the west side, the eruption began 
on May 5th when Pietro Scaglionr, the 
procurator of the republic, was shot 
dead in a busy Palermo street The 
subsequent uproar forced the govern¬ 
ment to release four of the least 
compromising reports of the parliamen- 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Expensive exhaust 4 ;. 

The Ford Motor Company is to use 
platinum as a catalyst to control 
exhaust fumes. This announcement, 
long expected, sent prices up £t per 
ounce to the £46-£50 range. The 
platinum will not be usee before 1974 
andehen only in California. But the 
potential is there with 10 million new 
cars a yearjii the United States, using 
.1/10 ounce'<pach. Bijggest producer is 
Rustenburg, South Africa. 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
month year 


AH items 119.9 118.5* 

Food .131.1 130.1* 

Fibres 63.3 03,1* 

Metals ; 187.7 180.3 

Mis* 109.7 107.0* 

*Provisional 
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We opened for business on 1 st July 1970, following 
the merger of four eminent banks in North Germany. 

We have since become one of the leading banks in 
Western Germany. We are a versatile bank whose activities 
cover the whole range of banking. So versatile in fact, 
that we are sure to be able to help you with your problem. 


Our progress up to 31 st December 1970: 


Total trading volume approx. 

Total balance approx. 

Total loans approx. 

Book credit to clients approx. 
Accounts payable to customers approx. 

Savings deposits over 

Debt securities issued over 


23 thou’ 
17 thou' 
12 thou’ 
10 thou' 
4 thou 1 
1 thou 1 
6 thou' 


Capital and reserves 


approx. 500 mill. 


mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
mill. DM 
DM 


Norddeutsche Landesbank 

Girozentrale 

Hannover—Braunschweig 
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SLATER, WALKER 
SECURITIES 


'The Board considers that 
the Seventies will be a decade 
of considerable expansion' 


The following are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for 1970. 


RECORD PROFITS 

The profits for the year ended 31st December, 
1970, were a record £12,160,784 before taxation 
and minority interests, against £10,704,640 for the 
previous year. The profits after taxation which 
arc becoming increasingly relevant due to the in¬ 
cidence of franked investment income and over¬ 
seas earnings, were a record £8,280.728 against 
£6,789,260 last year. 


HIGHER EARNINGS PER SHARE 

The year 1970 was a particularly difficult one 
during which many merchant banks reported 
lower earnings and relatively few industrial com¬ 
panies achieved a significant increase. In view of 
this the Directors are pleased to report that earn¬ 
ings per share increased ty 9.8 in 1970. 

FORECAST OF FURTHER 
DIVIDEND INCREASE 

The Directors recommend a final dividend of I8"„ 
to make a total for the year of 30",, compared 
with 24%, last year. It is the Directors' intention to 
pay an interim dividend of 13% in November 
1971 and a final dividend of not less than 20%, in 
June 1972, making a total of 33 in respect of the 
current year. 


DEVELOPMENT AS . 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 

Our development as investment bankers has pro¬ 
ceeded well and wc arc now quoted in the Banks 


Section of The Stock Exchange Official List, As 
wc sell off our various industrial subsidiaries, so 
the proceeds add to our cash balances or become 
quoted or unquoted investments. Investments at 
Cost have risen from £8,296,000 to £27,611,000 
during the year. Our strong liquid position .should 
become progressively stronger and our investment 
hanking subsidiaries will continue to benefit from 

this. 

FUTURE VIEWED WITH 
COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 

The Company is extremely liquid with cash 
balances of over £23,000,(XX). The Board sees long 
term future growth prospects in the areas of in¬ 
vestment banking, property and insurance which, 
coupled with our increasing overseas interests, 
should provide strong internal growth for many 
years to come. The Board considers that the 
Seventies will be a decade of considerable expan¬ 
sion of both the profits and the assets of the Com¬ 
pany. Wc can look forward to the future with 
complete confidence/ 


SEVEN YEAR RECORD 

Earnings, assets and gross dividends per Ordinary 
share of the Company since 1964. 


Yearended Gross 


December 

Earnings 

Assets 

Dividends 


. P 

P • 

P 

1964 

1-08 

15-83 

1-04 

1965 

1-71 

22-50 

1-25 

1966 

1 83 

24-58 

1-25 

1967 

3-25 

33-75 

2-25 

1968 

700 

90-00 

3-00 

1969 

13-62 

92-35 

600 

1970 

14-95 

99-56 

7-50 


.J? 

COPII S OF I HE 1970 REPORT AND ACCOUNTS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
THE SECRETARY. SLATER, WALKER SECURITIES LIMITED. 

. - 30 SI. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, EC4M 8DA 
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tary anti-Mafia commission. The 
remainder are due to be published this 
summer when the Sicilian regional 
elections of June 13th arc safely out 
of the way. 

The reports may spell out the extent 
to which the Mafia controls a wide 
range of activities—from the building 
trade to funeral parlours—and perhaps 
give financial details of two of the 
honoured society's most important 
activities—cigarette and drug smuggl¬ 
ing. The latter is tightly controlled by 
the Mafia, the American Cosa Nostra 
and the French underworld, especially 
in the hard drugs section. The narcotics 
trail leads from Turkey, Syria and the 
Lebanon to Marseilles, where the 
majority of clandestine refining labora¬ 
tories are l>elieved to be located. From 
there heroin is shipped to the United 
States and Canada, the major markets. 
Rome, rather than Palermo, has 
become a favourite departure point for 
drugs leaving Italy. Recently 92 
Mafiosi were indicted for “ association 
with the intention of committing 
crime ” by a Rome magistrate. The 
names of those incriminated read like 
a who’s who of the Mafia and Cosa 
Nostra, implying that Italians and 
Italo-Americans are still very much in 
charge of the worldwide drug traffic. 

The Mafia has no such exclusivity 
over cigarette .smuggling in Italy. 
Neapolitans compete with Milanese for 
the Swiss border traffic which accounts 
for most of the black market north of 
Naples. But in Sicily, and the rest of 
southern Italy, the Mafia families rule 
the roost in this particular business. 
Until a few years ago, Tangiers and 
Gibraltar were the supply centres for 
the cigarette smugglers. Now Jugo¬ 
slavia and, to some extent, Malta have 
become the major points of departure 
for contraband cigarettes. Dubrovnik 
and Ragusa on the Dalmatian coast 
arc the most important embarkation 
ports for the boats, usually flying Greek 
or Panamanian flags, which bring the 
cigarettes to the Sicilian coast at night. 
An average of about 100 tons of 
cigarettes is confiscated by the finance 
guard in Sicily every year, but they 
estimate that this is well below 10 per 
cfent of the total amount imported 
there. The black market value of a 
single case of cigarettes at wholesale 
prices is just over $150, and total turn¬ 
over for Sicily alone is estimated at 
more than $15 million. After a 
number of spectacular arrests of 
cigarette smugglers in March con¬ 
sumption of legally sold cigarettes shot 
up by 30 tons in one month. 


M. Hulot in the 1970s 


A hundred miles of empty Mediter¬ 
ranean beaches arc the sort of asset 
few governments can afford to neglect. 
So in the early 1960s the French 
government set about producing a 
master plan of Napoleonic proportions 
for the unfashionable half of its 
Mediterranean coast, from the Rhone 
delta to the Spanish border, which 
would bring the tourists flocking to 
this Cinderella among the rlvieras. 

On the face of it the place had 
everything going for it: the beaches 
miles of unbroken sand, a hinterland 
brimful with Roman remains and 
castles, friendly and rather under¬ 
employed natives, growing a lot of wine 
and a few fruit and vegetables. But 
there was the small matter of millions 
of mosquitoes breeding in the swamps 
behind the beaches, a marked shortage 
of water, and little in the way of 
transport. 

The new government plan for the 
development of the Languedoc- 
Roussillon set out to change all that, 
and no messing about. A specially- 
appointed government commission 
bought 10,000 acres of land for develop¬ 
ment in selected areas along the coast, 
slapped no-building orders on another 
62,000 acres of adjacent land to stop 
speculation, and brought in excep¬ 
tionally tight planning regulations for 
the entire coastline. Then the digging 
started: first, drainage of swamps and 
lakes to put the mosquitoes out of 
business, then motorways and other 
roads, water supplies, yacht harbours. 
The next step was to sell the land to 
consortia of state, local and private 
interests (without charging for the 
improvements) which in turn put in 
local services like drains, minor roads, 
electricity and telephone cables and 
resold to private developers at a price 
to cover their costs plus a small margin. 

So far, so good. Developers arc 
prevented from speculating by a cteusc 
Which compels them to start building 
•within two years and before any resale. 
But this restriction apart they are get¬ 
ting a very fair deal: the state is, in 
effect, throwing in its huge investment 
programme free. And huge it is. Some 
$80 million has already been spent, 
and a similar sum is scheduled for 
further works up to the end of 1975. 
The local consortia have already spent 
$35 million, and are committed 
to at least another $5 million up to 
end-1975. 

But even with all this money pouring 
in, the private developers have been 
remarkably slow in coming forward. 
The plan is for private money to run 
at eight or nine times the level of 
state. Investment in the scheme, but to 
date the private sector has only come 
up with $264) million. And of the 


8,ooo-odd villas and flats now built or 
under construction, only a little over 
half have been sold. 

There arc several reasons for this. 
Not enough attention was paid to the 
potential market. The vast majority of 
buyers are French who use them for 
their family holidays, and for those 
few weeks would rather be a bit 
crowded than pay the earth. Prices 
start at around $5,000 for a studio flat 
and can climb to $50,01 to for a large 
penthouse in one of those famous 
sawn-off pyramid blocks (with fancy 
names like “ Baby lorn* ” and 
“ Acapulco ”) at La Grande Motte. Few 
people could, or would, pay that much 
for a holiday home, and it is the higher 
priced 20 per cent of properties that 
are the stickers. 

There is also an anti-bandwagon 
effect operating. The six new resorts 
being built under the master plan are 
all going up more or less at once, and 
the whole area is like a large building 
site. This in turn discourages trades¬ 
men and hotel developers--the very 
people who could inject some life into 
the place. 

In the longer run the Languedoc 
scheme must take off. A lot of thought 
has gone into detailed planning, from 
accommodating cars and keeping them 
away from pedestrians to providing 
moorings and facilities for thousands of 
boats, and the visual trauma of mush¬ 
room developments on the Costa Brava 
has been almost entirely avoided. But 
building up the present tourist flow of 
under 500,001) a year to the 
projected 2 million could take a 
lot longer than the planners think. In 
the meantime, it’s kind of lonesome. 



Now. where ere the people ? 


. ? ' 
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Is this the time to get out or 
get in ? 


The London market seems universally 
of the opinion that the downward pull 
on it is not great. Nobody is off¬ 
loading his shares and though 
the FT ordinary index fell by 5.9 
points (1.3%) on Tuesday, it remained 
static on Wednesday arid then regained 
3.0 points on Thursday to close at 
382.9. A really jittery market, on the 
news of the Conservatives’ rout at the 
polls and the spreading steel strike, 
would have come back more than that. 

But that is not to say that there 
is confidence around. Apart from the 
common market negotiations there is 
little to be confident about. Industrial 
profits for May were only 4% up on 
a year ago, which with 8% inflation 
means, of course, a real decline of 
4%. And the economy by every indica¬ 
tion is failing even to live up to its 
paltry expectations of a 1.3'% growth. 
But this gloom is in itself not only a 
test of share prices but a reason to 
trust their firmness. The Chancellor 
is increasingly expected to stimulate 
the economy further within the year : 
a consumcr-Ied boom will at some 
point materialise, perking up profits. 



In the general lull, gilts have been 
especially poor, falling from a high 
in the first week of May. The new 
systems of credit control and the state¬ 
ment by Sir Leslie O’Brien, governor 
of the Bank of England, that Bank 
rate will in future be more flexible, 
have caused an uncertainty in gilts 
which is both well-founded and likely 
to last for several months until the 
new regulations have been sorted out. 

Among equities there has been con¬ 
tinued interest in Cunard tipped by 
The Economist on May 13th as a 
likely share for a takeover approach. 
The shares, now at loqjp, are standing 
2op above their low after rising by 
f,£p on Wednesday alone. But there has 
been little pattern Of improved results. 
Hie shares of British Petroleum surged 
ahead on Thursday from 387P to 61 ap 
following excellent first quarter results. 
And De La Rue had a strong final 
quarter. But these effects are offset by 
the results of companies like Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Morgan 
Crucible which were equivalently 
down. 

Wall Street 

Barely bullish 

New York 

Institutional investors who early in 
May had moved to Wall Street’s side¬ 
lines to wait out the international 
monetary uncertainties were back this 
week cash in hand. In the first two 
trading days of the week, the Dow Jones 
industrial average rose 11 points to 
close on Wednesday at 919 6. Hus 
meant that one third of the drop in the 
index since its first recovery high of 
near 950 in late April was recaptured. 

The stocks in the spotlight this week 
were Collins Radio and North 


American Rockwell. The latter, a diver¬ 
sified aerospace and consumer products 
company, is going to assume control 
of the financially ailing Collins with an 
investment of $35 mn. Rockwell shares 
put on $i£ to $2tti and Collins 
$r£ to 

Next week sees the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary celebrations of the American 
stock exchange. Though a quarter of 
the size of its neighbouring giant, the 
New York exchange, in recent years 
Amcx has been more aggressive and 
innovative than the Big Board in intro¬ 
ducing computer communications and 
speeding turnover. And the exchange's 
new president, Mr Paul Kolton, is the 
first careerist to get to the top spot on 
any exchange. 

AT&T 

All monopolies 
need money 

New York 

Hie depth, strength and sophistication 
of the American capital market was 
demonstrated anew this week by the 
$1.4 bn American Telephone and 
Telegraph share issue, the 1; rgest 
dollop of equity ever put on the market 
and offered to an almost unbelievable 
1.68 11m shareholders. But the money, 
huge though it is, will provide the 
company with only a fifth of this 
year's $7.3 bn capital expenditure 
programme. The company's own cash 
flow will raise $3.3 bn and the rest will 
come from the fixed interest market, 
where AT&T has already broken most 
of the volume records. Thus the private 
capital market will this year put up 
over $4 bn for the world's largest 
corporate monopoly—a warning that 
nationalised industry in Britain could 
only be hived off if the hees had 
plenty of honey. 

Life as a mono}>oly lias its hardships. 
AT&T, through its Bell subsidiaries, 
controls 80% of the nation's 97 mn 
telephones. It procures most of its 
equipment through another subsidiary, 
Western Electric. In the past AT&T 
has underestimated demands and cut 
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investment accordingly. The lesson has 
been learnt; lienee the live-year $35 
bn investment plan. 

How, squeezed between inflation, 
capital intensive demand and regulated 
prices, can a quoted corporation carry 
on raising money in the market? Only 
in the same way as nationalised tele¬ 
phone systems around the world : by 
raising prices. But telephone rates are 
strictly regulated by state commissions 
and AT&T’s debt/equity ratio has 
risen from 36% to 48% in ten years. 

Thus the equity infusion. The sub¬ 
scription is one right for each 20 
shares valued at 35 cents per share. The 
right is to buy one preferred share for 
$50 with an 8% dividend yield. The 
right is convertible to ordinary shares. 
At the current price of $45.56 the con¬ 
version price would be about $47.30 
which is enough to deter early con¬ 
version and dilution of the ordinary. 
But when most utilities are giving only 
a 5.6% yield, the AT&T offer is 
certainly attractive—perhaps even 
good enough to alleviate the cussed ness 
of a crossed line. 

BLMC 

Back on course 

Good labour relations in its own 
plants and bad ones at Ford’s were 
the most important factors behind the 
recovery of British Leyland Motor 
Corporation. As supplies of Ford cars 
dried up in the first quarter of the 
year, the public increasingly turned 
to alternatives and, as profits of motor 
manufacturers depend on long and 
uninterrupted production runs, BLMC 
had the benefit of both. Pre-tax profits 
of £q£ mn for the six months to 
March 31st compared favourably with 
the previous strike-ridden period when 
they barely went above £1 mn. Mar¬ 



gins improved from virtually nothing 
to 2% on sales that rose from £458 mn 
to £534 mn. 

This was- roughly in line with 
expectations. The second half should 
be better. It includes the summer 
months when consumer spending on 
cars is higher and there will also be 
some initial benefits from the launch¬ 
ing of the new Marina model. On 
such a large turnover it is impossible 
to estimate profits accurately but for 
the full year they should range 
between £20 mn and £30 mn. At, 
say, £25 mn, the shares at 41 p would 
be on a p/e ratio of around 15.7. 
Next year, with the full benefits of 
the Marina sales, profits could at least 
double again and even £60 mn does 
not seem out of reach. 

But BLMC is capable of even more. 
Another new model should be launched 
in about a year, disparate plants have 
yet to be fully rationalised and 
integrated and there is a good chance 
that exports will improve further. The 
most important advance could, how¬ 
ever, be made when the value-added 
tax replaces the present purchase tax 
system (which adds 37% to the whole¬ 
sale price of a car). Probably the 
switch will bring the price of cars 
down. 'Phis, and the prospect that hire 
purchase restrictions will be abolished 
or at least reduced, makes the BLMC 
shares one of the best medium-term 
buys among the blue chip companies. 
One problem is that sooner or later 
the group will have to fund its short¬ 
term debts. But much more immediate 
is the effect of the steel strike which 
defies calculation. 



Unreal 


“ Are your profits real ? ” Probably 
uot, argues an article in the first issue 
of the Confederation of British 
Industry’s new “think” magazine"'. 
The article, by Mr L. S. Wigdor, is 
important, in so far as it signifies that 
industry is at last beginning to wake 
up to the fact that inflation badly 
distorts accounts, and is drawing some 
of the right conclusions. 

The point at issue is “ real profit.’' 
The most important way in which this 
differs from normal accounting profit 
is that it is adjusted for inflation. 
Unless the net value of a company is 
maintained in real terms a company 
cannot be properly said to be earning 
any profit. Yet most companies nowa- 

*CBI Review. June, 1971. 7!iP- 


days calculate their profits before 
allowing for the fact that fixed assets 
will need to be replaced at higher 
prices. 

In fact, Mr Wigdor’s criteria for real 
profit are considerably stricter than 
this. Not only must a company main¬ 
tain the value of its assets in real terms 
but, he says, it must also maintain an 
effective organisation (which is rather 
hard to reduce to figures) ; it must 
maintain a competitive product line. 
This means that if a company’s com¬ 
petitive position is slipping—through, 
for example, not developing new pro¬ 
ducts at the right time and the right 
cost—the profits it is earning are partly 
“ false ’’ : they are being bought at 
the expense of the future. Also a com¬ 
pany must preserve its earning power, 
eg, by paying attention to tiie obsoles¬ 
cence of its plant, bearing in mind 
what the competition is doing. 

Much of a company's so-called 
investment may consist of quasi-capital 
spending that it undertakes merelv to 
keep up with the competition. It may 
not signify an actual increase in the 
company's earning power in real terms. 
As such, it should often he regarded 
as a current cost, to he charged against 
current profits, rather than capital 
investment. Mi Wigdor claims that a 
company must preserve four things in 
real terms : the value of its fixed assets, 
their earning power, a competitixe pro¬ 
duct line and an effective organisation. 
Only after that can it be said to be 
earning profits. 

These are not just accounting 
technicalities. There is abundant 
evidence that profits in British industry 
are far too low, and that businessmen 
are content with a much lowei le\el 
of profit than their overseas competitors. 
Failure to adjust accounts foi inflation 
is one obvious reason for this Another 
is that large public companies are 
under less pressure f 10111 shareholders 
to produce adequate returns than then 
equivalent in, say, Germany, or the 
larger private companies in Britain. 

It would be inconvenient foi the 
Government to recognise the need for 
higher profits, and foi prices to rise 
faster than wages and salaries. Yet 
there is nothing to stop company boards 
from recognising that published profits 
are an exaggeration, and that their 
companies are earning, in real terms, 
only tiny profits, or max be making 
losses. Statements of “ real ” profits 
produced on Mr Wigdor s ba^is would 
not only have a dramatic effect on 
public opinion ; but ought to do 
wonders for pricing policies—and 
labour relations. 
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De La Rue 


Not so rueful 



Dc La Rue has disappointed so many 
expectations in the past two years, 
quite apart from rejecting a Rank 
Organisation bid at twice the current 
share price, that one is chary of 
optimism based on a single quarter's 
figures. Nevertheless, there has been 
a sharp turn-round from the nadir 
reached in the third quarter of the 
financial year 1970-71. The 1970-71 
net profit per share was 11.4P, down 
23%, but the fourth quarter figure 
taken alone rose from 4.9P to 5-ip. 
Hence the shares, after jumping 6op 
to i8ip since the results were 
announced, are on a p/c of 15.9, 
though a repeat of 1969's profit per¬ 
formance would bring this back to 
12.2. 

Formica International, the furniture 
subsidiary, accounts for half the 
groups sales, and Potterton Inter¬ 
national, producing heating appliances, 
one-fifth. Both are dependent on the 
length of the consumer s purse ; the 
probable relaxation of hire purchase 
controls and the growth in new housing 
will both help. In international mar¬ 
kets, Formica and Potterton operate 
more through subsidiaries than by 
exporting, but there will still be gains 
to be made on common market entry 
through rationalisation of dispersed 
subsidiaries. 

Thomas Dc La Rue International, 
the third major subsidiary, has become 
more efficient in the past year. 
It runs Security Express, which turned 
a loss into a profit. This improvement 
should continue, as should that of De 
La Rue Instruments which had prob¬ 
lems, since cleared up, with its cash 
dispensing machines. 

Since the Rank bid fell through in 
the autumn of 1969 De La Rue shares 


have performed only slightly worse 
than the FT-Actuaries index. Share¬ 
holders who have taken the rough 
should hold on in expectation of the 
smooth. 


Mining houses 


Uncharted waters 


A lower tax charge and the boost of 
a £5 mn terminal dividend from the 
part-nationalised Zambian copper 
mines (compared with £2^ mn last 
time) helped to raise Charter 
Consolidated’s net profits in the year 
to March 31st by 19% to £5^ mn. 
But, as with other mining finance 
houses, share dealing profits fell (from 
over £5 mn to £1 mn). And the 
subsidiary Cape Asbestos contributed 
lower earnings. The one hopeful sign 
is that the group still seems flush with 
cash : interest receipts went up by 
£700,000 to over £2 mn. 

Prospects for this year arc slightly 
better. If the price of copper stays 
near the current £425 a ton, Charter 
might get nothing from its remaining 
stake in Zambia. But the pick-up in 
stock markets should sharply improve 
dealing profits. It can also hope for 
better things from Cape Asbestos and 
higher dividends on its large stakes 
in Union Corporation, Rand Mines 
and possibly from Anglo American and 
De Beers. This could mean net profits 
of around £17^ mn and a prospective 
p/e ratio of 12^, compared with today's 
i4i 

But this alone does not make the 
shares, at 2iij}p, a buy. The future of 
base metals is still uncertain and 
Charter will also have to face higher 
than expected costs on the copper mine 
in Mauretania and the projected 


potash mine in Yorkshire which it is 
developing jointly with Imperial 
Chemical Industries. The convertible 
loan stock at £78 could be more 
attractive : the redemption yield is 
li % 9 with conversion options up to 
1984 at between 31 op and 34OP a 
share according to date. 

The energetic search for minerals 
in Australia adds a speculative gloss. 
Charter is exploring in Western 
Australia including the Pilbara area 
where Whim Creek has just reported 
traces of nickel and copper, enough 
to send its shares soaring from 7op 
to 30op before settling down to 256P. 
Even at this price they are an outright 
gamble. Charter could also get a slice 
of Poseidon equity through its agree¬ 
ment with Anglo American, if the 
latter puts up money to develop the 
mine. This could set the Poseidon 
shares, now standing at £14'}, moving 
again ; they look attractive anyway. 

There is also an exciting mining 
prospect nearer home. Evidence that 
Tara, the zinc/lead prospect in 
Ireland, will become a large mine is 
piling up. Each of the 108 boreholes 
drilled so far has struck an orebody 
and the market is counting on any¬ 
thing between 20 mn and 50 mn tons 
of ore. Moreover, production could be 
cheap as the ore found so far is just 
below the surface, although it will 
be necessary to divert a river flowing 
across the concession area and the 
limestone ground could be subject to 
fissures. With the shares at 75ip, Tara 
is capitalised at £37 mn. This is put¬ 
ting a lot of faith in the future of 
both lead and zinc. Poseidon is 
capitalised at only £46 11m and will 
eventually produce large quantities of 
nickel, a metal nearly ten times as 
expensive as lead o»* zinc. So it might 
still be the better speculative bet. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


London 

Buyers stay 
away, what 
with steel strike 
and holidays 


New York 

Recent rally : 
900 oq the Dow 
has come to 
look cheap 


Stock price indices 

June 1971 
2 high low 

London 377.9 398.8 305.3 
New York 919.6 950.8 830.6 

France 77JB 78^9 74.8 

Germany 105.2 112.7 95.0 

Holland 123.4 128.0 112.6 
Italy 60.6 60.1 49.2 

Canada 179.0 188.7 173.9 
Belgium 101.7 102.2 92.2 

Australia 490.4 518.5 * 477.1 
Sweden 279.4 280.9 .245.7 
Japan 186.3 186.6 148.3 


Percentage change on 


week 

month 

year 

high 

- 2.1 

- 1.8 

+ 11.4 

-27.6 

4- 1.5 

- 2.2 

+28.8 

- 7.6 

- 1.3 

4 - 3.0 

4 - 3.9 

- 9.6 

+ 1.3 

4 - 2.4 

4 - 2.1 

-25.0 

+ 1.4 

— 

4- 4.0 

- 7.8 

- 0.8 

- 7.0 

-23.7 

-56.6 

+ 0.4 

- 12 

4-15.7 

-133 

-t- 0.7 

4 - 1.7 

+ 14.9 

- 5.3 

- 1.0 

- 2.1 

- 8.0 

-26.1 

+ 1.3 

4 - 4.4 

+ 11.4 

-25 6 

4- 2.3 

- 0.2 

+ 17.1 

- 0.2 


IP - 

Stock prides and yields are? on pages 105 and 106 
The Economist unit trust indicator June 1,184.80 (May 25,166.09) 



HOLDINGS LIMITED 


Principal Activities 

Footwear —Dolcis: Saxone; Lilley & Skinner: Freeman, Hardy 8c Willis: True-Form: Manfield: Curtess 

Departmental stores —Sclfridges: Miss Selfridge: Lewis’s: Robinson & Qeaver 

Engineering —Bentley Knitting Machinery Group: Pegson: Alexander Findlay 

Motor distribution —SMT Sales & Service: Shaw & Kilbura 

Jewellery ft Silverware —Mappin ft Webb: Garrards 

USA —Sears Industries Inc.—Consolidated Laundries: Highlander Knitwear 


Dividend 

A dividend of 25% (6-25p per share) on the Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary shares 
is proposed in respect of die year ended 31st January 1971. 

Scrip Issue 

The directors are recommending a scrip issue of one fully paid ‘A’ Ordinary 
share for every two Ordinary or ‘A' Ordinary shares held on 14th May 1971 
and, subject to unforeseen circumstances, intend to recommend, in respect of 
the year ended 31st January 1972, a dividend of 5p per share on the increased 
capital. 


Trading Results 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 

Saks to external customers . 

262,029 

£ooo’s 

276,799 

*98*2*5 

Trading Profits 

Footwear retailers and manufacturers ... 

Departmental stores . 

Engineering . 

Motor vehicle sales and service. 

Jewellery retailers and miscellaneous 

Sears Industries Inc. (U.S.AJ . 

11,084 

6,209 

6,042 

1,061 

1*151 

!> 3 21 

12,162 

5.615 

6,740 

683 

901 

1,851 

15*03® 

6,166 

7,333 

779 

683 

2 * 4®7 

Interest . 

26,868 

( 5 A° 7 ) 

27,952 

(6,03s) 

»J 9 « 

(S,i° 4 ) 

Profits for the year before taxation . 

Taxation thereon . 

21,461 

( IO , 437 ) 

21,917 

( 10 , 79 *) 

* 7*294 

(12,108) 

Profits for the year after taxation . 

Minority interests and preference dividends 

11,024 

( 3 A 42 ) 

11,126 

( 3 A 29 ) 

15,186 

U*SS) 

Attributable to ordinary shareholders . 

7 » 7 fo 

7,897 

I 3 > 73 i 

Earnings per share . 

Dividends per share . 

1 9 *op 
5-2ip 

9 * 6 p 

5-2ip 

iz-8p 

6*SP 

Profits retained (including prior year adjustments) 

3»982 

3 >ioo 

7*471 


A copy of the Annual Report and Accounts , including the Chairman's review , can be obtained 
on application to: The Secretary , Sears Holdings Limited, 22 Park Street , London , W. /. 
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Charles W. Bell (Chairman) 


Coats Patons draws 
stabiity from wide 
geographical spread 


Better trading results despite 
difficult UK textile year and 
adverse conditions in the USA 
... appreciable increase in profits 
expected for 1971. 

These extracts are from the Chairman's circulated review 
for the year ended 31st December , 1970. 

“In the United Kingdom the textile industry as a whole had a 
deplorable year. The downturn of the so-called textile cycle was 
most marked and affected all sectors more or less without exception. 
Although showing an improvement on 1969, trading conditions in 
the U.S.A. remained difficult. Once again the geographical spread of 
our activities provided an underlying stability, and with improved 
results from most of these operations trading profit for 1970 was 6% 
higher than in 1969, with turnover again increasing by £30,235,000 
to a new record total of £298,695,000. The ratio of profits (before 
tax and loan interest) to sales was 8.3% and to capital employed 
11.1%. The proportion of foreign sales, including exports, was 
70% and of foreign profits 87%.“ 

Reporting trading profits fully in line with those forecast in the 
Interim Statement, Mr. Bell felt this was not unsatisfactory given 
the exceptionally bad commercial conditions in the U.K. and 
difficult conditions in the U.S.A. during 1970. 

FLEXIBLE BORROWING POLICY 

On capital requirements the Chairman said that in the past three 
years the directors had taken the view that it was desirable to retain 
flexibility of decision by keeping borrowings within short to 
medium term limits. They intended to continue this policy. 

HOME ACTIVITIES 

Without exception results of the U.K. companies are far below 
expectations. “In forty years* experience of the U.K. textile business 
1 cannot remember a cyclical recession of this generality and 
severity” says Mr. Bell. 

Trading conditions in 1970 intensified the need for a still closer 
look at the efficiency of Coats Patons and several measures of 
rationalisation have been undertaken. 

FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 

Overall, sales abroad both by value and by volume established a 
new record. Conditions in the U.S.A. continued to be difficult. 
Towards the end of the year, however, there was some improvement 
in the outlook and it is to be expected that the return from this 


important market will be measurably higher in the current year 
than in 1969/70. 

Sales and profits in South America continued to improve. In 
Europe sales were generally good if in total not quite as high as 
budgeted. The Far East registered a satisfactory increase in turnover, 
with India outstanding. Rising costs in Japan are prejudicing exports 
which represent a large proportion of production in that country. 
Sales in Africa were up both by volume and by value. In Australia 
the merger of Coats Patons 100% subsidiary with the public 
company. Bond's Industries Limited gives the group a much more 
broadly based textile operation in this important market. 

PROSPECTS 

In the current year, although still far from good, trade in the U.K. 
shows some modest improvement. Combining this with the better 
U.S.A. figures anticipated, and with generally satisfactory conditions 
in other foreign markets, Mr. Bell expects trading profits for the 
current year to be appreciably higher. 

/ - \ 


GROUP RESULTS FOR 1970... 



1970 

1969 

1968 


£'000 

£'000 

£‘000 

Turnover 

298.695 

269.460 

210.308 

Assets Employed 

224.674 

194,838 

165.640 

Profit before tax 
and loan interest 

24.903 

23.357 

25.214 

Profits earned for 
ordinary shareholders 

9.606 

10.081 

11.364 

Gross ordinary dividend 
per cent 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 


... AND WHERE THE PROFITS CAME FROM 


Coats 
Patons 170 


the world’s great businesses 

Atailmo when. Britain is looking increasingly towards 
Europe, Coats Patons is already firmly entrenched there, 
with production units throughout |lhe Common Market. 
It is a leading textile producer in many other overseas 
countries as well. And pt home it operates one of Britain's 
key textile industries, which fin its own right does an 
1 - -hit, annual export trade of £2B million. 



i 
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Furness 
Withy Group 

Points from the Review of 1970 by the Chairman 
Mr John MacConochie 

"We have the etrength and ability to weather 

the present rough water" 

■ Unprecedented cost escalation reduced Group pre-tax profits 
from £6.4m to £3.8m. 

■ UK dock strike and decasualisation of London port labour added 
to overall cost problems. 

■ The organisation and fleet are being streamlined but full benefits 
will not be seen before 1972. 

■ Proposed 10% final dividend maintains 15% total on ordinary 
capital increased by one for five scrip issue. 

■ Capital commitments for a wide range of ships are a clear 
indication of the directors' faith in the future. 




Copies of tho Report and Aeoounts ora available from the Secretary* 
Furness Withy ft Co. Ltd., Furness House, 66 Leadenhall Street, ECS 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 


Wilmot Breeden 

Overseas earnings 
key to progress 


1970 Results 

1970 

1969 


£*ooo 

£’000 

Group net assets 

19,215 

17,865 

Sales 

38,311 

32,818 

Profit before taxation 

and provision for losses on 
Rolls-Royce contracts which after 
deducting corporation tax relief 
amounted to £308,000 

2,192 

2,158 

Taxation 

974 

911 

Ordinary dividend 

623 

623 

Retained profits 

47 

383 


Sales were a record of which 30",, were attributable to 
Europe and Australia. 

In the UK trading was affected by continuing and 
widespread industrial unrest and inflating costs. Despite 
this, excellent results from Europe, particularly from 
France, enabled the group to hold its own. 

The Australian company also had a satisfactory year. 

Profits overseas became equivalent to those in the UK. 

Provision has been made for the worst that could arise in 
view of the uncertainty attached to the Rolls-Royce debt, 
the future of the RB211 engine and the value of the 
material and work in progress on Rolls-Royce projects. 

In 1971, world-wide sales outside the aerospace industry 
were expected to compensate for any reduction in this 
area and, in general, prospects were for another 
satisfactory year. 



The above condensed from the Annual Report 

considered at the Aiwhlrt General Meeting held in Birmingham 
on 2nd June 1971. Cop i es a r e available from the Group 
Secretary’s office, Goldman Street, Birmingham B1 2SX. 

t 

Wilmot Breeden (Holdings) Limited 


BRITISH ISLES 
& 

GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 
on 

Satisfactory Results 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., the 
Chairman, presided at the 
Thirty-fourth Annual General 
Meeting of the British Isles and 
General Investment Trust Ltd., 
which was held in London on 
May sdth. 

In the course of his remarks 
he said that the Gross revenue 
for the year to January 31st, 
1971 amounted to £261,537 
compared with £259,171 the 
previous year. An interim divi¬ 
dend of 8 per cent and a second 
interim dividend of 14 per cent 
(in lieu of a final) has been 
paid making 22 per cent for the 
year against 21 per cent last 
year. This will leave £220,518 
to be carried forward against 
£206,666 brought in. 

The market value of the 
investments at January 31st last 
amounted to £5,457,362, which 
exceeds the book cost by 169.5 
peT cent. The performance of 
the portfolio during the year 
under review has been satis¬ 
factory showing a rise of 4.9 
per cent against falls of 7.7 per 
rent in the Financial Times 
Actuaries All Share index and 
16 per cent in the Financial 
Times Industrial Ordinary 
Share index. As a result of the 
gearing the net asset value of 
the 25P ordinary shares has 
increased from 131 pence to 
138 pence. 

Based on the valuation as at 
January 31 last the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of the invest¬ 
ments* was as follows: Great 
Britain 68.39 per centthe 
Commonwealth (excluding 
Canada) 9.56 per cent; U.S.A. 
and Canada 19.75 per cent and 
Europe and miscellaneous 2.30 
per cent; while as regards 
categories 2.24 per cent is in 
Bonds, Debenture Stocks and 
Notes, 1.56 per cent ifi Prefer¬ 


ence and Preferred Ordinary 
stocks and shares, and 96.20 per 
cent in Ordinary and Deferred 
Ordinary stocks and shares. 

Prospects for the current year 
are more encouraging with 
share prices already some 20 
per cent higher than a year 
ago. Much, however, will 
depend on the future course of 
interest rates. These were held 
at a high level in the United 
States of America and in thiN 
country in an endeavour to 
curb or limit inflation. After 
tending somewhat sharply 
downwards during the early 
Spring months, these rates are 
again tending to move up and 
it does not look at the present 
time as if we shall see any 
further material reduction in 
interest rates, either in the 
United States or in this 
country. 

In fact, as regards interest 
rates in the United States and 
also in Europe, we have prob¬ 
ably got to look in the future 
for a prime rate in the area of 
7 per cent to 7J per cent ; of 
which some 3i per cent may be 
said to represent the original 
prime interest rate coupled with 
the balance the amount which 
is required to offset inflation, 
and the decline in the purchas¬ 
ing power of money during the 
normal life of a Bond. As 
regards our own company the 
current year has started satis¬ 
factorily and barring unforeseen 
circumstances we should at 
least be able to pay the same 
rate of dividend when we meet 
again in twelve months time. 

The Report and Accounts 
were duly»adopted and the pro¬ 
ceedings terminated with a 
warm vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, 
Directors and Staff. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 


Bestobell 

A substantial improvement 
expected in 1971 


The London Asiatic Rubber & Produce 

Company, Limited 

Issued Capital . . . £2,443,401 in lOp shares 
Secretaries and Agents 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND Yaar Endad 31 at Dac. 1970 


PROFIT 

The Group net profit for 1970 was £1,887,977 compared 
with £2,200,189 in 1969. The reduction was due partly to 
higher costs in the United Kingdom and the troubled trading 
climate which developed in the closing months of 1970 
but the most significant factor was a loss by the paint 
companies. 

SALES 

Group sales increased by 7 4% to £28,400,000 giving a net 
margin of 6 6% compared with 8*3% in 1969. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

The industrial-divisions collectively earned approximately the 
same profit as in 1969 but the paint companies were affected 
by production problems at a time when margins were under 
increased pressure and suffered a loss. With better margins 
in prospect the paint manufacturing operation is expected 
to be profitable in 1971. 


Profit after tax £1,395.817 

Dividend for year 40 per cent. £ 977,360 

CROPS Harvested Estimate 

1970 1971 

Rubber—kg. 18,097,007 17,999,000 

Palm oil & kernels—long tons 17,657 20,829 

PLANTED ACREAGE 


Rubber and Oil Palms 52,419 acres. 

Annual General Masting, 11.30 a.m. on 28th June 1971. 

Bowmaker 


EUROPE 

The European companies collectively produced profits 
similar to those of 1969. 

OVERSEAS 

The total profit of the overseas companies increased by 
approximately 7-6% due mainly to continued progress in 
Central Africa and an improvement in the situation of the 
subsidiary companies in South Africa. 

PROSPECTS 

The profit of overseas companies whose financial year ends 
in June is running at an appreciably higher level than last 
vear and higher profits are expected from the U.K. companies 
particularly those which were unsuccessful in 1970. These 
factors alone point to a substantial improvement in the 
overall Group profit in 1971. It6 scale will be all the greater if 
a recovery in the U.K. business climate should come earlier 
rather than later. • 



1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


E'000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£‘090 

TURNOVER 

17.957 

20.056 

23.612 

26.445 

28.401 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

1.601 

1.352 

1.917 

2.200 

1.988 

NET PROFIT AFTER TAXAHON 

904 

751 

1.044 

1.031 

093 

0R0INARY DIVIDEND 

25% 

25% 

27 5% 

300% 

300% 

EARNINGS ON ORDINARY SHARES 

39-2% 

318% 

427% 

41-3% 

34 3% 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

6.827 

9.682 

T0.931 

11.536 

11.703 

RETURN ON CAPITAL 

19-0% 

14-8% 

187% 

19-5% 

102% 


Copies of the Report end Aeeouets end Choi men's review mey he ehteieed hem the Secretery. 


Bestobeli Limited SLOUGH, BUCKS. 



For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 94 to 103 


(A member of The Bowring Group) 

A very successful year 

The Chairman, Sir John Cowley, K.B.E., C.B., A.M., reports: 
The profit before tax of the Bowmaker Group for the year 1970 amounted 
to £4,268,000 which compares with £3,200,000 for the previous fourteen 
months, or £2,853,000 for the twelve months ending December 31,1969, 
an increase of 50%. 

This is an excellent result especially as during 1970 the company con¬ 
tinued to he severely restricted in its operations by the Bank of England 
ceiling and other credit controls. Indeed during the year the permitted 
growth in outstandings was restricted to 5% and only this minor ease¬ 
ment and the development of Bowmaker Leasing Limited has allowed 
turnover to rise above the 1969 levels. An important factor, however, 
has been the lower cost of borrowing compared with the previous year 
and this, coupled with the continuing strict control of overheads and the 
maintenance of high quality business, has produced this considerable 
increase in profit. 

Co-operation between Bowmaker and the other members of the Bowring 
Group has been further developed but there remains a large potential 
which will continue to be exploited to the maximum. 

The year under review has been an outstanding one for Bowmaker 
(Plant) Limited. It has again increased its sales of Caterpillar equipment 
and has enlarged its facilities to deal with the expanded volume of sales, 
service and the supply of spare parts within its area. The overseas pro¬ 
jects are going well and are making their anticipated contribution to the 
progress of the company. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The figures available indicate that we have made a good start to the cur¬ 
rent year and business continues to be buoyant. 

In the summer of this year I retire from the chair of Bowmaker Limited 
after nine and a half years and hand over to Mr. Ian Skimming, chair¬ 
man of the Bowring Group. During this period the profits of Bowmaker 
have risen steadily. This is due to the efficient and cheerful work of all 
members, of the executive and staff. 

Bowmaker Limited and Subsidiary Companies 
Comparative Figures 1970 

(12 months) 

Profit before taxation £4J268,0Q0 

Profit after taxation and 

minority interests £2,379,000 

Capital and reserves, including 
tax equalisation £18,131,000 

Total assets £110,376,000 


1969 
(14 months) 
£3,200,000 

£1,736,000 

£15,693,000 

£93,158,000 
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APPOINTMENTS 



IWnmiir of WHm ImftMs of SdwK» and TebN Uw 


REGISTRAR 

Applications are invited for 
the post of Chief Admini¬ 
strative Officer. 

Salary within professorial 
•range £4,533-£6,354. 

Requests for details (quot¬ 
ing Ref. E) and application 
forms (returnable by June 
30, 1971) from Principal, 
UWIST, Cardiff, CF1 3NU. 


City of Westminster 

Parking Operations 
Manager (£2,841-£3,240 
inclusive) 


The holder of this new poet 
In the City Bnclneer’g deport¬ 
ment will take charge of a 
group concerned with imple¬ 
menting and reviewing the 
OouneU'a public car parking 
policy, including forecasting 
requlrmante and advicing on 
changes in the chargee for 
on and off-street parking 
faculties. 


Reeponaibllitles will Include 
overseeing the management of 
eclating public garages for 
6.000 vehicles (all garages are 
operated by contractors) and 
on-street parking, at meters and 
in residents parking places, for 
30,000 vehlolca. These facilities 
are being expanded. There are 
no responsibilities for cash 
collection or overall financial 
security. 


Management experience negot¬ 
iation is necessary. 


To obtain application form 
please telephone, write or 
call at Establishment Office, 
(reference ENO 35) Westminster 
City Hall, victoria Street. 0WS. 
Telephone 01-838 8070, ext. 

701 or 793. Closing date June 
31, 1971 

A. O. DAWTRY, 
n Clerk. 


Town 


Malta.College of 
Arts, Science and 
Technology 


Applications are Invited 
appointment as HEAD ( 

w£5 D1 offers DK ^rofeiitanA 
courses in Accountancy and 
Secretaryship. Ordinary and 
Higher Certificates In Business 
Studies. Oeneral Commercial 
and Secretarial Courses in 


Candidates should have good 
honours degree and, preferably, 
a postgraduate qualification 
and/or corporate membership of 
a professional institution 
together with relative teaching, 
administrative, business and 
professional experience includ¬ 
ing preferably management 
education. 


Appointment on contract 
for three years. Salary within 

Burnham scale for Lecturers 

plus 40 par cent expatriate 
allowance. 


Further information from the 

Council for Technical Education 

and Training for Overseas 
Countries, Eland House, Stag 
Plaoe, London, 8W 1. Please 
quote reference TET/MCT/12(2). 
Closing date June 31. 1971. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 94 to 103 


CHAIRMAN S STATEMENT 


Alexander 
Howden (holdings) Ltd 

Insurance and Shipping Group 

The Chairman , Mr. K. V. (Jroh reports: 

In my Statement last year. I advised Members that 1 expected a further increase in profits and 
I am pleased to tell you that all divisions have contributed to an increase in pre-tax profits of 
£847,276, giving a consolidated total of £2,335,209. 

The increase in brokerage and Underwriting Agency commission amounted to £1,145,687 and 
made a contribution to pre-tax profits of £2,086,376 (1969 £1,478,149). 

The development of Sphere Insurance Company Limited continues with pre-tax profits of 
£405,848 (£237,981 in J969). 

The Howncss Group also made substantial progress with pre-tax profits of £94,242 (1969 
£17,505). 

The first quarter of the current year has shown further growth throughout the Group and the 
ability and enthusiasm of our Executive and Staff’should ensure that this continues. 


.j i.n. 

Profit before taxation 

1970 

£•000 

2,335 

1969 

£'000 

1,488 

1968 

£’000 

1,342 

1967 

£’000 

1,240 

1966 

£’000 

739 

Profit after taxation, minorities and 
exceptional and special charges 

UJU 

858 

748 

573 

426 

Earnings per share 

Gross dividends per share 

7 Olp 
4-25p 

4-9lp 

3-33p 

4* 13p 

3 02p 

3*72p 

2-92p 

3-42p 

2’33p 


University of 
Salford 

Department el Sociology, 
Government and 
Administration 


for q 
“1AL 


Application* are tntll__ _ _ 

poet of Lecturer in SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
Candidates should liars an 
Interest in any branch of 
social and economic statistics, 
econometrics, operational re¬ 
search or demography. 


Salary Kale £l,491-£2,454 
(bar)—£3,417 per annum. P88U 


Further particulars and 
application forms can be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Salford, Salford. 
546 4WT, to whom completed 
application forms should be 
returned by July 6, 1971. 

Please quote reference SOC/39' 
E. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of 
Economics 


Applications are Invited from 
suitably quallAed- candidates for 

the post of RESEARCH ASSO¬ 

CIATE for one year m the 
first instance from October l, 
1971. The successful candidate 

will have an opportunity to 

develop his own research In¬ 

terests and may be expected 
to contribute to some of the 

general teaching of the Depart¬ 

ment 


Salary : £1,200-£1.767 plus 

FSSU. 


Applications (three copies) 
naming three referees by June 

16, 1971, to Assistant Registrar 

(C). University of Birmingham, 


Box 363. Birmingham, BIS 2TT, 

from whom further parti 




_ particulars 

illcatlon forms may be 


Please quote reference 
C/031/O. 


Queen Mary 
College 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 
Econometric 
Applications of 
Control Theory 
Applications invited from 
persons engaged In academic 
research, Industry or govern¬ 
ment service for two-year 
appointments as Director, 
Research Fellow and Researoh 
Assistants on a programme of 
research, supported by the 
SSRC. into the application of 
control theory to econometric 
models of the national economy 
The programme will be under¬ 
taken jointly by the Department 
of Economics at Queen Mary 
College and the Department of 
Computing and Control at 
Imperial College, under the 

J utdanoe of Professors M. H. 

eston and J. H. Westcott and 
of Dr Jeremy Bray. 

One senior post requires 
practical experience of applica¬ 

tion of control theory to a 
multivariable physical system . 
the other research experience In 

analysis of macroeconomics time 

senes. One Research Asaltani 
will preferably be' an econo¬ 
metrician. one a control 
theorlat. Practical experience in 
writing and using large 
computer programmes essential 

In two posts and desirable In 

all. 

Salaries in region of £4,500 
(Director) : £2,000 (Research 

Fellow) and £1,200 (Research 
Militants) per annum. Instead 
of a Director and Research 
Fellow • two Senior Research 
Fellows may be appointed. 

Application forms and further 
particulars from The Registrar, 
Queen Mary College, Mile End 
Road. London, El 4NS, to be 
returned by June 26. 1971 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Tasmania 

Lecturer In Economics 


The Untvenlty: Invitee 
the above mentioned s 
and are now aa follows : 


illcatlona from aultably qualified persona for 

_ — - - dreggy - - -- * 


in. Salary aealea have 


been adjusted 


Lecturer Grade II—IA6.697-IA369 x 1-IA370 x 2-IA7.8O0. 

Leoturer Grade I—0A8.17&-9A37O x 3-9A9.208. 

Appointment wUl be offered within one of theae scales according to 
qualifications and experience. 

The Department Is Interested In developing teaching and research in 
public finance, marketing and economic statistics. However this should 
not be taken as precluding the appointment of a person with other 


academic interests. 

Applications close on June JO, 1971. 


Conditions of appointment and application forms available from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 30 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1H OPP. Tel : 01-387 8B72. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


BBA GROUP UMITEO 



CONTINUED INTERNATIONAL GROWTH 

SALES for 1970 rose 18*2% to a record £36*4m with home 
and overseas sales and U.K. exports showing gains of 21 *5%, 

14-7% and 16-6% respectively. 

PROFITS from trading advanced from £4-5m to a peak £4*9m. 
Sharply higher depreciation and interest charges lowered pre¬ 
tax profits from £2,939,000 to £2,870,000 but reduced tax¬ 
ation left net profit attributable to shareholders at a highest 
ever £1,458,000. 

DIVIDENDS are being increased for the third year in succession, 
a final payment of 9% lifting the total from 14-5% to 15%, less 
tax, for 1970. 

OVERSEAS A8TIVITIES underline BBA's international spread. 
Direct exports from the U.K., and sales by overseas companies, 
together accounted for 59% of Group turnover. Of the total 
profits 57% was attributable to the overseas companies (against 
54%). 

SHAREHOLDERS FUNDS at the year-end totalled £12 5m, against 
£11 *8m a year previously, equal to 57 -8p a share (54*6pa 
share). Earnings per share amounted to 6 -70p (6 * 68p). 

t 

FRICTION MATERIALS again contributed the bulk of turnover 
and profits: 67% and 72% respectively (68% and 70% in 1969). 
The Group is one of Europe's biggest manufacturers of brake 
and clutch liners through its subsidiaries Mintex in the U.K., 
Textar in Germany and Frenosa in Spain. 

ASBESTOS AND BELTIND PRODUCTS activities continued to ex¬ 
pand with Scandura Limited of the U.K. reporting highest ever 
sales, particularly in export markets. Other activities include the 
manufacture of mechanical handling equipment and glass fibre 
products. 

PROSPECTS for the current year are encouraging. Group profit 
in the first quarter of 1971 shows a substantial gain over 1970 
and the Group budget for the year indicates a higher profit 
In spite of increases in wages, salaries, and other items of cost. 

A.G.M. Bradford 24th June, 1971. 

Full copies of the Annuel Report can be obtained from The Secretary, 
BOA Group Limited, Whitechapel Road, Ckckheaton, Yorkshire. 

FRICTION MATERIALS: INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES : CLASS FIBRE PRODUCTS 


WANTED 


Patent and Trade 
Mark Attorney 


Lawyer, Onitoan degree am 
practise, 37 _ yaars, fluent 
Enfllah and Spanish, working 
knowledge French, ten yean 
experience in Industrial 
Property field, seeks position 
with Patent Department of 
Industrial concern or Patent 
Attorney's Office. Please write 
airmail to Patent Attorney. PO 
Box 2439, Santiago de Chile, 
South America. 


SERVICES 

GLOBETROTTING 

HOUSEHOLDS 

Como to Pitt * floobt—the sped able to 
In household Temovefa to any pairt 
of the world. Free cufalmiaites and 
Informative booklet on irequeut. 
Wntte : Dept E/71. PITT & SCOTT 
L1MIT*EI), Eden Grove. London, N7. 
Telephone 01-607 7331. 


THE HOUSE OF 


PORT • SHERRY • SPANISH BRANDY • WHISKY 


Extracts from the Chairman's Statement 
and Accounts to be presented at the Annual 
General Meeting on 25th June, 1971. 

Our costs everywhere increased more than we had anticipated and 
particularly at the end of last year. On account of the increases in costs 
the prices of our Ports were raised on the 1st January, 1971. It is a 
considerable time since anv adjustment has been made to our world 
Sherry prices and these will undoubtedly have to be raised in the not 
too distant future. 

Two subsidiaries transferred their residence from the U.K. at the end of 
March, 1970 and the charge for Taxation for the year takes into account 
the saving of £42,000 arising. 

Overseas Markets 

They all again showed increases with Holland and Germany leading the 
way. Following the ending of import licences for Port in Italy another 
market with good potential was opened. 

In France, because of (he credit squeeze, sales of Port fell slightly. Wc 
experienced difficulty with an agency which proved unprofitable and has 
now been given up. Profits of this Company were lower than in 1969 . 

Home Trade 

We had an increase in our sales compared with 1969 but these sales did 
not come up to expectation. Our Scottish Company's sales improved but 
because of increased costs the trading profit showed a small reduction. 

Production 

Sandeman A Ca. Lda., Oporto , Portngat. 1970 was an excellent Vintage 
and produced a wine of fine quality, but we would have preferred a 
slightly greater yield. Our wine making centres are working well and 
give a good return on investment. Local sales on the Portuguese 
market were a record. 

Sandeman Hermanos y Cia., Jerez , Spain . We were fortunate in Spain in 
that we were able to produce for the second year running a wine of both 
good quality and good quantity. Last year t mentioned that our exports 
of Capa Negra Brandy were growing fast and it became necessary to 
build a new Bodega to hold the increasing stock of this Brandy. 

Exports from Spain were a record and the Company showed an increase 
in profits. 


The Consolidated Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1970 show 



1970 

1969 


£ 

£ 

Turnover 

8,824487 

7.509.190 

Profit before Taxation 

782,506 

781,327 

Profit after Taxation 

515,129 

448,509 

Dividends—Preference 

23,101 

23,101 

Ordinary 

(15%) 280,125 

(14.5%) 270,788 


Geo. G. Sandeman Sons & Co. v Ltd 
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APPOINTMENTS 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
OFFICER 

to develop positive policy of fostering employment oppor¬ 
tunities through liaison with industry and commerce, other 
local authorities, government departments and outside 
agencies. Two year contract. Salary £4,000 a year. Main 
objective—to stimulate the introduction of new and diversi¬ 
fied industries or sources of employment into areas of 
Kent where employment opportunities are declining. 

Further particulars and application form from the Clerk of 
the County Council, County Hell, Maidstone, Kent. (Tel: 
Maidstone 54321, Ext 354) Reference D2/0S 1/215. Closing 
date June 21,1971. 


i 


LONDON BOROUGH OP 
XNPIRLD EDUCATION 


Enfield College of 
Technology 

(constituent College of proposed 
Middlesex Polytechnic) 

Principal Lecturer in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited from 
academically highly qualified 
candidates with research and 
administrative experience. The 
appointee to this Important 
academic post will be 
responsible for the Economics 
Specialisation of the College's 
BA (Hons) Social Science 
degree course. 

Salary : Principal Lecturer : 
£2,887-13,227 Bar to £3.662 per 
annum (Including London 
allowance). 

Application forms and further 
details obtainable from and 
returnable to the _ Academic 
Registrar. Enfield College, of 
Technology, Queensway, Enfield, 
Middlesex, within 14 days. 

D. B. DENNY. MA. 
Chief Education Officer. 


Nathaniel Lichfield 
and Associates 

Development Planning 
and Economic 
Consultants 

Professor Nathaniel Liohfleld 
seeks a Senior Associate and 

S tent!*! partner on the 
pending retirement of John 
Stephenson. Preferably experi¬ 
enced In urban and regional 
planning, age around 35-45. 
with expertise in one or other 
of the social science or 
analytical aspects of planning 

Inquiries to : Tavistock House 
South. Tavistock Square. 
London. WC1. Tel : 01-387 

0873. 




ll !□□□□□□( 



ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The Board have a small number of vacancies at various levels for those with 
relevant qualifications or experience in the Development Policy Branch of 
their Headquarters' Planning Department. 

Planning is concerned with a wide range of the Board's activities. The work 
includes helping to define the main issues likely to face the Executive, relating 
policies for the medium and longer terms to the situation immediately ahead 
and providing advice on the background both internally and externally against 
which decisions need to be made. 

Those appointed will be concerned with contributing to the Board's plans, 
giving advice on the economic and energy background of the Board's activities 
and probable future developments, and on the application of economic 
techniques of planning. The scope and pace of tlje work are demanding. They 
call for a high degree of both creative and analytical ability, as wed as the 
capacity to communicate clearly and sensitively across disciplines. 

Appointments will be offered in salary ranges with maxima of £4127, £303, 
£3015, £2537 and £1396 p.a. Inc., dependent on qualifications and experience. 

Posts In the higher salary ranges will be openjo engineers or other graduates 
with a good knowledge of the Electricity Supply Industry and a wide 
understanding of its technical problems and chief policy issues. Recent or 
prospective graduates with, or anticipating, good honours qualifications in 
economics, business studies or similar subjects will be particularly suitable 
for the more junior posts. 

Applications stating full relevant details and present salary to N. Berryman, 
Personnel Officer (Headquarters), Central Electricity Generating Board, 
Sudbury House, 15 Newgate Street, London EC1A 7AU., by 15 June 1971 
Quote Ref. E C/157. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 
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International Administration 


Applications are invited for the post of Head of 
International Policy Office, British Railways Board. 

This is a new post, the purpose of which will be to 
administer and co-ordinate the Board's activities in the 
field of international relations, including membership 
of the International Union of Railways and International 
Railway Congress Association, and matters relating to 
the European Economic Community. The occupant will 
be immediately responsible to the Board Member 
concerned with international matters, but will not be 
involved directly in the work of the Board's Shipping 
and International Services Division although he must 
retain close liaison with that Division. 


Applicants should have good administrative experience, 
preferably in an international setting and a good 
knowledge of transport snd of transport economics, 
with special reference to railways. Bi-lingual fluency in 
French (or the ability rapidly to acquire ft) is essential; 
knowledge of German would be desirable. 

Starting salary will be around £4,000 p.a. There is a 
contributory pension scheme and the transfer of 
existing pension rights can be accepted. There are also 
free and reduced rail travel facilities. 



Applications , giving age, education, qualifications, 
experience, should be sent to: 

Principal Management Development Officer, 
British Railways Board. 222 Marylebone Road, 
London NW1 6JJ quoting NOM. 1637. 


& 
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For further announcements see 
pages 5, 94 to 103 



Assistant 

Economist 

The British Transport Docks Board has a vacancy 
for an Assistant Economist who will carry out surveys 
of the competitive position of the Board's ports with 
regard to specific traffics; forecasting; pricing studies ; 
investment appraisal work and port/regional develop¬ 
ment surveys.. 

The vacancy is at the Board's Headquarters in 
London, and the successful applicant will report to 
the Marketing Manager (within the Chief Commer¬ 
cial Managers Department); it should appeal to a 
graduate economist with experience in industry or 
commerce, or any other relevant field. An interest in 
marketing and/or corporate planning would also be 
an advantage. The appointment will be made within 
the salary range £ 2500-63200 per annum, including 
a London Allowance. 

Applicants are invited to write to the Chief Person¬ 
nel Manager, British Transport Docks Board, 
Melbury House, Melbury Terrace, London, 
N.W.i 6JY, or telephone 01-486 6621 Ext. 6287, 
for an application form quoting reference 
number ST/664. 



it 



A Nationwide Ports Service 



Industrial Market 


Research Executives 

MAKROTEST wishes to appoint one or more executives 
to handle a rapidly growing volume of industrial market 
research projects. The Company is part of Makrotest 
International, the market research division of CEGOS 
IDET Group, one of the largest consultancy organisations 
in Europe. 

Successful applicants will be responsible for projects 
from initial client contact and planning to the final report. 
They should be graduates preferably in one of the social 
sciences and should have had at least two years' experi¬ 
ence in a research company or in industry. Working 
knowledge of foreign languages would be desirable but 
not essential. 

Salary range £1,750 to £2,250 plus bonus and other 
benefits. 

Please write or telephone to Bruce Tulloch, Makrotest 
Ltd., 24 Baker Street, London, Wl. Tel: 01-486 2415. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Acquisition/Joi nt Venture 

An Important subsidiary of a major UK based industrial Oroup with 
substantial world wide operations seeks acquisition. Joint venture, 
licensing or agencies associated with marketing outlets Initially with 
special reference to Europe including the UK. 

The advertlaers are substantial precision manufacturing engineers 
operating in technical and industrial markets. The - Company now 
intends further to exploit Its marketing, technological and manufacturing 
abilities. Preliminary informal eonftdenttal discussions are Invited 
(principals only! where a mutual advantage may eaiat. Please send brief 
data in the first Instance. Ample funds are available "to support a 
proposition proven to be currently viable and —— 

Box MSI. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


-IRELAND- 

SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS 
ECONOMISTS 

Air* invittd to apply for the poeRron ol 

Priseipal Scientific Officer idler the Nstieial Scieece Ceuecil 

Requirements : An Honours University degree in one of the above fields with at least 8 years' 
experience in Research and Development or in comparable notivity. 

Upper age limit of 40. 

Outlet of post: The National Science Council's functions ere to advise the Government on science and 
technology, with particular reference to economlrc development. The Principal Scientific 
Officer will be concerned with research and development activities He will be 
expected to survey and assess current Work, to initiate technical-economic studies 
of proposed future research end to attempt technological foreoasts of requirement 

Salary, ate : £3 ( 476~~fi4,090 (man). Entry above the minimum may be allowed. 

The appointment will be either permanent or snort-term with prospects of becoming 
permanent, as may be mutually agreed ; a secondment arrangement will be considered 
Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 46 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin 1. The latest date for receiving 
completed application forms ra July 1, 1971. 


SOUTH EASTERN GAS BOARD 

The South Eastern Gas Board is one of the UK's largest, 
with a turnover of £100m par year and 1}m customers. 
Their 

DIRECTOR OF 
ENGINEERING 

who is responsible to the Board for all engineering functions, 
including gas production, transmission and distribution, 
will shortly be retiring and the Board desire to appoint a 
suitably qualified Engineer to succeed him. 

The Director will take over and be required to continue the 
development of a fully integrated modern town gas produc¬ 
tion system linked to a powerful transmission network fully 
capable of meeting the rapid expansion in the demand for 
both natural and manufactured gas in the South-East. 

Applicants should be Chartered Engineers with considerable 
management experience. The salarly up to £7,000 per 
annum will be negotiable and the new Director will receive 
assistance if required regarding accommodation and reloca¬ 
tion expenses. A Board's car end chauffeur will be.provided 
and good pension arrangements are part of the terms of 
service. The Director will be based on the Board's head¬ 
quarters. 

Applications, giving full details of experience and qualifica¬ 
tions, should be sent within fourteen days, to the Secretary 
to the Board at their chief office, Katherine Street Croydon, 
cm 1JU. 

Plea|s quote reference T/6800/A. £ 




SOUIJ* e : 15TERn ^FgPS 




University of 
Warwick 

CENTRE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

MANPOWER PLANNING UNIT 

(a) Research Fellow/ 
Senior Research Fellow 
and (b) Research 
Associate/Senior Research 
Associate 

Following the completion of a 
one-year pilot study of the 
problems of manpower planning 
with particular reference to 
the engineering industry, the 
Engineering Industry Training 
Board la financing a Unit 
within the Centre for Industrial 
and Business Studies with a 
grant for a period of five 
years. 

The Unit has been working 
shtee September In the closest 
co-operation with officers of the 
Training Beard in the develop¬ 
ment of econometric and other 
techniques along the lines 
Indicated by the pilot study 

There are how vacancies for : 
(a) Research Fellow (£1,401 
to £1,902 per annum) or Senior 
Research Fellow (£1,491 to 
£3417 per annum), and b) 
RM&arch Associate (£1,200 to 
£1,767 per annum) or Senior 
Research Associate (£1,902 to 
£2,464 per annum) 

Application! - should be 
addressed to The Registrar, 
University of Warwick. Coven- 
try. CV4 7AL, from whom 
further particulars and 
application forms can be 
obtained. The dosing date for 
receipt of applications will be 
July 2, 1971. Quote reference 
44/A'71 


National Council for 
Scientific Research 

LUSAKA, ZAMBIA 

Applications are Invited for the 
following posts : 

Agricultural Economist 

To work on an interdisciplin¬ 
ary project to study the 
subsistence sector of agriculture 
In this country. The candidate 
is expected to have wide 
experience in acroeconomlc 
surveys and microeconomics of 
peasant production, preferably 
in developing countries. 

Econometrician 

To work in the Statistics 
Unit of this Council The 
candidate is expected to be 
conversant with the latest 
developments in Mathematical 
Eoonomlcs and should possess 
a degree, preferably a PhD in 
Econometrics. Experience in 
Demand Analysis and Computer 
Programming (preferably For¬ 
tran Language) will be nr 
advantage. 

Initial salaries In accordance 
wtth qualifications and 
experience in the scale K4.050 
x K240-K5.010. Normal contract 
will be for three years 
gratuity of 25 per cent or basic 
aggregate salary Is also 
payable to non-Zambians, as 
well as a contract allowance of 
K600 per annum. Educational 
allowances and travel grants 
are available for minor 
dependent children. Housing 
with basic furniture provided 

Applicants should provide a 
full curriculum vitae with 
copies of degree certificates and 
the names of three referees to 
The Secretary General, National 
Council for Scientific Research 
PO Box RW 166. Ridgeway. 
Lusaka, Zambia 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

College for the 
Distributive Trades 

LEICESTER SQUARE. 
LONDON, WC2 

Department of 
Management Studies 

Applications arc invited for 
the following posts u.tf 
September 1, 1971 


SENIOR PRINCIPAL LEC¬ 
TURER IN QUANTITATIVE 
MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 
with particular reference to 
retail distribution Graduate 
qualification, experience In Senior 
management, and interest in 


operational research mathemat¬ 
ical techniques essential An 


appointment at Principal 
Lecturer level would be offered 


to a highly-qualified and 
experienced candidate. 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES with 


particular reference to retail 
distribution. Qraduatc qualifica¬ 
tion, knowledge of contemporary 
management techniques and 
research techniques essential 
Duties include acting as deputv 
Head of Department 


Salarv scales in accordance 
with Burnham (FE) Report 


Principle Lecturer : £2.802- 

£3.142 (plus London Allowance 
£ 86 ). 


Senior Lecturer ; _ £2.537- 
£2.872 (plus London Allowance 
£85) 


Assistance may be' given 
towards household - removal 
expenses. ' Application forms 
obtainable front the Senior 
Administrative Officer, 30 
Leicester Square. WC2, to whom 
they should be returned within 
14 days of the appearance of 
the advertisement 
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appointments 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE DUBLIN 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD 
OF SURVEY UNIT 


Applications are invited from holders of a degree in 
' mathematics with a major emphasis on statistics, or a degree 
in economics, sociology or psychology with emphasis on 
statistics. Candidates should have experience in sampling and 
survey methods including the development of questionnaires, 
attitude scaling methodology and the processing of results. 

Salary in the range £ 2,845 to £ 4,430 according to qualifi¬ 
cations and experience. The superannuation scheme is similar 
to FSSU. 

Application forms, which must be completed and sent in not 
later than June 30 , 1971 , may be obtained from The 
I Secretary, The Economic and Social Research Institute, 
4 Burlington Road, Dublin 4 . 


EDUCATION & FELLOWSHIPS 


The City University 
and You 

Lunchtime Lectures at 
Gresham College 

A aeries of lunchtime lectures 
each Wednesday at the Univer¬ 
sity's Graduate Business Centre, 

(oorner^f 
Gresham Street). Admission 
free. 

Wednesday June 9, 1971. 

Background to the Common 
Market, Oliver Vessy-Holt. 
Begins at 1.10 o.m. Questions 
and discussion from 1.45 p.m. 

No one will mind if you 
bring your sandwiches 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,94 to 103 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Gcon) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship. Law. Costing. 
Banking, Insurance Marketing. QCE. 
Also many thoroughly useful mon¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 
to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. EC4. Tel. 01-249 6074 
(Founded 1910.) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London Unlversiti 
External degrees and Diplomas 
QCE *' O " and " A " (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams. Business Studies and 
" Gateway " courses for the Open 
University Individually planned 
programmes: guidance by graduate 
tutors. FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
W. M. M. Milligan. MBE. MA. 
Principal. Dept CA2. 

Oxford 54231 or write to 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. 0X2 OPR 


Fellowships at 
the IBM UK 
Scientific Centre 


REINSURANCE 

UNDERWRITERS 


GEORGE JONES, SON AND CO LTD, 
UNDERWRITING MANAGERS. 

P.O. BOX 1072, HAMILTON, BERMUDA, 

seeks to increase its staff of Reinsurance Under¬ 
writers and Assistants in all Branches except Life. 
Initial interviews will be held in London. Only 
experienced Underwriters will be considered. Start¬ 
ing salaries up to $24,000, dependent on experience 
and ability, with minimum starting salaries for 
Assistant Underwriters of $10,000. Fringe benefits 
include pension scheme, health insurance, annual 
home leave and no local income tax. Opportunities 
for early advancement. 

Handwritten applications, with fullest details of 
education, career and .dependent family, should be 
marked Private and Confidential and airmailed to 
the General Manager at the above address. 


The IBM UK Scientific Centre is launching a Fellowship 
program for scientists, administrators and managers to work at 
the new Northern Research Park at Peterlee near Newcastle. 
This new centre is where IBM scientists are using computers to 
help investigate man's environmental and management 
problems and explore solutions. 

Research Areas 

Fellows will be generally expected to work on some aspect or 
other of existing and planned Scientific Centre projects. These 
projects include many subjects within Computer Science, 
Information Systems, Management Science and Social 
Applications of computers. A detailed list of these projects will 
be sent to you on request; if you wish to pursue a project not 
listed you are invited to apply and discuss it further with 
members of the Scientific Centre. In addition, one or two 
Fellowships are available for exploring the present and future 
impact of computer technology on society. 

The tenure of a Fellowship will be from three months up to 
one year in the first instance and may be renewable. The value 
of the Fellowship will vary but in any case will be competitive 
Part-furnished accommodation in flat or house may be 
included as part of the arrangement. 

You should be qualified in Ph.D„ M.Sc., or M.BA or have 
the equivalent experience. Also experience in using computers 
is essential. 

If you are interested please write stating age, qualifications 
and experience together with a brief description of your 
particular interests, to: Dr. C. J. Bell, IBM UK Scientific 
Centre, Peterlee, County Durham, quoting 
reference E/90788. Or if you prefer, 

telephone Peterlee 3322 and reverse the ■ BK Rm 

charges. AAIITI 
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TENDER 


BRASIL 


NOTICE OF INTERNATIONAL BIDDING 
STEEL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


COMPANHIA SIDERORGICA NACIONAL (CSN) 
COMPANHIA SIDERORGICA PAULISTA (COSIPA) 

USINAS SIDERORGICAS DE MINAS GERAIS (USIMINAS) 


CSN, COSIPA and USIMINAS, of which the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Brasil is 
the majority stockholder, announce the expan¬ 
sion of their integrated steel plants located 
respectively at Volta Redonda, Cubatao and 
Ipatinga. The object of the expansion program, 
which has been coordinated by the National 
Steel Industry Council (CONSIDER) of the Min¬ 
istry of Industry and Commerce, is to increase 
by about 3 million metric tons per year the 
present raw steel capacity of the plants, which 
is about 4.2 million metric tons. This increase 
in productror is expected to be reached in 1976 
and the procurement of the necessary equip¬ 
ment is to be started during the third quarter 
of the current year. Construction and erection 
is to be completed by mid-1975. The expansion 
projects of the three companies comprise the 
installation of a number of large production 
facilities at their plants, of which the foremost 
are one sinter plant, three batteries of coke 
ovens, three large capacity blast furnaces, two 
LD-steelmaking plants, three oxygen plants, 
two installations for continuous casting of slabs, 
two heavy plate mills and one electrolytic 
tinning line. 

The projects also include the installation of 
complementary and auxiliary equipment such 
as boilers and turbo-blowers for the blast fur¬ 
naces, soaking pits, slab reheating furnaces, 
annealing furnaces and plate normalizing fur¬ 
naces; equipment for modernizing and up¬ 
grading rolling mills; finishing equipment for 
rolling mills; raw materials unloading and han¬ 
dling equipment; locomotives and rolling stock; 
mobile equipment for product handling; over¬ 
head traveling cranes of various capacities in¬ 
cluding hot metal cranes; electrical equipment 
for substations and power distribution; and 
construction and erection equipment. The esti¬ 
mated cost of the acquisition of the equipment, 
its transportation to the plant sites and super¬ 


vision of erection amounts to dollars 480 mil¬ 
lion equivalent. To finance part of these ex¬ 
penditures the Companies have applied to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment (World Bank) Ond to the' Inter- 
American Development Bank, hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to as IBRD and IDB, for loans in various 
currencies equivalent to dollars 300 million. The 
balance of the equipment will be financed by 
the export credit institutions of steel plant 
equipment producing countries, including Brasil, 
on terms to be negotiated between the Compa¬ 
nies, export credit institutions and prospective 
suppliers. Local costs for construction and erec¬ 
tion will be financed by the Companies' own 
funds or by the Brazilian National Bank for 
Economic Development (BNDE). 

The equipment will be procured through 
international competitive bidding. Tendering 
will be restricted to qualified suppliers, who are 
nationals of member countries of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and Switzerland. The 
proceeds of the loans requested from IBRD and 
IDB, if approved, will be applied to payments 
under the contracts for which this notice of in¬ 
ternational bidding is issued. Payments by IBRD 
and IDB will be made only upon approval by 
these Banlis of an application presented by the 
Companies in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the loan" agreements. 

Manufacturers interested in participating 
in the international bidding for part or parts 
of the plant and equipment are hereby invited 
promptly to establish contact with the Com¬ 
panies, at the addresses listed below, either 
directly or through their embassies in Brasil, 
in order to obtain more information about the 
expansion projects, the equipment to be pur¬ 
chased and the procedures for qualifying as 
suppliers. 


COMPANHIA SIDERORGICA NACIONAL (CSN) 
Av. 13 de Maio, 13 - 7.° andar, 

Rio de Janeiro - GB - Brasil 

End. Tel.: SIDERORGIA 

Tel. 242-8190 - Telex 031.842 - Rio - GB 


COMPANHIA SIDERORGICA PAULISTA (COSIPA) 
Av. Sao Joao, 473 - 3.° andar, 

Sao Paulo - SP - Brasil 

End. Tel.: COSIDERPA 

Tel. 239-3922 - Telex 021.110 - SPO 


USINAS SIDERORGICAS DE MINAS GERAIS (USIMINAS) 
Rua dos Timbiras, 2349 
Belo Horizonte - MG • Brasil 
End. Tel.: USIMINAS 
Tel. 35-3522 - Telex 037.221 - BHE 




BUSINESS 


SILVER 


Investors and traders in silver bullion, silver 
futures and silver coins who sustained 
financial losses may now register their 
claims with the National Committee for 
the Protection of the Public Engaged in 
Commodity Trading. 

All communications should be addressed 
to: 

The Secretary 

National Committee for the Protection of 
the Public Engaged in Commodity Trading 
565 Fifth Avenue—-Suite 1118 
New York, NY 10017. 


WOULD YOU like to hold the title 
Mastermind of the United 
Kingdom ? For details of this 
new television " brain game " 
contact : “ Mastermind," BBC, London, 
W1A 1AA. Please give brief details 
of your profession and qualifications 


RIYAD 

BANK 

LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 


EXPEROENGBD Cairo based 
Engineering Contractors with 
top level contracts, seek 
co-operation with refrigeration 
and air conditioning companies 
for projects in Libya. Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Oulf. Box 2443. 



CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
SR 41.6 million (SR 10.80 = £1 approx.) 


HEAD 
OFFICE 
P.O. Box 1047 
JEDDAH 


TELEPHONES: 

3330 

2684 

TELEGRAMS: 
RIYADBANK JEDDAH 


EXPORTERS 


we invite you to send us your inquiries if you are seeking 
fresh outlets for your products in Saudi Arabia. 


ASK 

your bankers about us. We have correspondents all over the 
world who can tell you about our active participation in 
Saudi Arabia's progress. 


AND 

last, but not least, there are'our 16 branches throughout the 
Kingdom to make your task of exporting easier. 


llit' 

I < onomist 


Binding 





Binding cases for The Economist ora availsfato from Emibmd Ud. The bindon (100 illustration ora 
cowed in strong Mock toother doth with 0 block toathoratto Using. The spurn. which is specially 
reinforced, to embessad in gold and red. Each binder hokb 13 iaauee of the mam adhion or 26 iesuta of 
tfw air edition, with quarterly indices Thu coat par binder, post fras throughout tin world, m £1 
(US $2*651 Orders, stating ctosriy which motion, the years required and enclosing payment, should ho 
sent. NOT to The Economist, hut to: 

EASIBIND LIMITED (Dept. E) Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street. Kensington. 
London W8 Telephone: 01-727 0686 (3 lines) 

C opies of tho quarterly Moaa (£2 pa) arm a vaW a hl e only from 
Tho Economist. 26 St. James's Street, London 8W1A1HG. 


MOV 

HKSHWB 


:/a 


on Demand Deposits whan Compounded Quarterly 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) ^ 

Chartered end Llcenoad by Law under 

Bahamas Government | 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX mi 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 


No report to any government. 

U.6. dollar eaaounts earn Interest 

and art paid In dellars. A 


sits on request) 
aw under 

nfwj 

# Brltlsh>Amorlcan. ■ 

Bank Bldg. m 

m P.MAN7770 ■ 


Nassau, Bahamas 


COManatlva, np.rtMie.tf, A 

MM nwiMatiMnl. ***" “ •f * 0 " 1 ’ 1 

n Send detailed 

Immediate repayment Information 

efdnpesits ; --—— - 

an demand. Amount enclosed 



SERVICES 
TAZWELL W. 
PEARSON. 
PRES. 


Briiwh-ammcanBanh 
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I BJ's Hot Line 



London and Tokyo 

Closely related ’with' Japan's key industries through in¬ 
dustrial finance. An able consultant and coordinator, 

IBJ can assist internationally-minded financial institutions 
in London. 

I BJ’s hot line operates 24 hours a day connecting London 
and Tokyo in a matter of seconds with data on industrial 
finance. 

London Office: Market Bldgs., 29 Mincing Lane, London 
Tel: 01-626-2191 Telex: LONDON 885393 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hoad Of flee: 11, Yaesu 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Other overseas offices in New York, Frankfurt/M, and Sydney. 


NEW ISSUE 


These Debentures have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears only as a matter of record . 


$20,000,000 

Met-Mex Penoles, S. A. 

( a Mexican corporation ) 

%%% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1991 


June 2,1971 


Direct placement of the above Debentures was negotiated 
by the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First Boston Corporation 


Heglstfra* a* a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Claes Mall, Post Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow, 
I«ondoA, and printed In England by Hazells Offset Ltd, Slough. Cover and colour section lithographed by Taylowe Ltd, Maidenhead, Published 
•by The Economist NowwpaiHir Ltd, 25 St James'M Street, London SW1£ 1HC3. Telephone 01-930 5155. Pontage on thin lamie : UK 5*p : Overseas 24p 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prices. 1971 

High Low 

Ordinary 

Price, 

June 2, 
1971 

Change 

on 

Yield 

June 

2 

64 

65 

Hoesch 

DM 67 

+'• 

7 5 

853 

70-7 

Hoogoven 

FI 73 

+ 1 

5 5 

172’. 

I43*i 

Mannesmann 

DM I56*a 

- 1 

7 7 

61 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y 61 

+2 - 

8 2 

102*8 

831 

Rhelnsuhl 

DM 88 

A 's 

6 8 

96’. 

76-1 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 80 

\ 1 

8 7 

205 

184*. 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 194 

-0-3 

5 3 

35*4 

31*4 

US Steel 

$32’. 

- *4 

7-3 

122 8 

106 8 

Uslnor 

Fr 106-8 

-10 7 

6 4 

120 

75 

Wendel Sldelor 

Fr 75 

-•4 

10 6 


Electrical, electronics 
AEG Telefunken DM 

ASEA Kr 2 

BICC I59p 

CGE Fr 4 

Chloride Electric 73p 

Comsat $75 

Decca I97p 

EMI I65p 

Electrolux ‘B’ Kr I! 

LM Erlccion ’B’ KrI 

General Electric SJ2I 1 

GEC I22p 

Gen Tel B Elec S32 

Hitachi Y II' 

Honeywell $107 

Hoover $49“i 

IBM $326 

Int Computers I35p 

Machines Bull Fr 9 

Mauushlta Y 56 

Philips 670p 

Plessey I38p 

RCA $39*1 

Redlffuslon 96p 

Reyrolle Parsons I40p 

Siemens DM 

Sony Y 351 


123 

79*4 

Texas Instruments 

$116*4 

f 5’t 


146-4 

127-9 

Thomson-Houiton 

Fr I35*s 

"0*9 

3 3 

370 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

n 

-5*i 

1-5 

81 

64 

Toshiba 

-12 

7 0 

5I*« 

40*. 

Western Union 

843 

-'4 

3-2 

92 

65*a 

Westlnghouse 892 

Engineering, shipbuilding 

+2*4 

2-0 

176 

136 

Acrow A 


... 

2 5 

211 

163 

Atlas Copco 

-1-4 

2-5 

85 

37*i 

BSA 

50*i 

21*. 

50 

299 

225 

Babcock 6 Wilcox 

262p 

-10 

3-8 

I72*a 

100 

John Brown 

I22p 

FrS 1380 

-5 

9-4 

1595 

1370 

Brown Bo vert 'A' 

10 

3 6 

77 

56*4 

Cohen 600 

3, 

— *a 

5 5 

55 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

- 2 

2 0 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 184 

H 

4-3 

34*4 

17*. 

B Elliott 

33*ip 

-•4 

3-7 

98 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

% 

1 3*t 

7 8 

398 

271 

GKN 

1 3*i 

3 4 

183*. 

138 

Gutehoffnungs 
Harland 6 Wolff 

DM I57*i 

13*. 

4-4 

35 

I2*i 

I7*sp 

M's 

-1 


48*i 

32*i 

Head Wrlghtson 

46’tp 

5-9 

58 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

4lp 

- 6*4 

(| 

100 

80 

IHI 

Y 80 

-1 

7 5 

I5*s 

9'4 

Inter Combstn 

I3*«p 

H 


113 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

96'sp 

3*4 

3-6 

35*i 

19*4 

Laird Group 

32'.p 

'a 


206*i 

169 

MAN 

DM 178 

+4 

4-9 

73 

56 

Mather A Platt 

68p 


4-1 

344 

277 

Metal Box 

3ttp 

-2*i 

3 3 

93 

80 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

yS 

-1 

7-S 

136 

IOI T s 

Morgan Crucible 

skfV 

I32p 

+*> 

3 9 

435 

340 

Kr 405 

44 

3 0 

49 

31*4 

Serck 

X 

56p 


3-1 

I74*s 

123 

Simon Englng 

~4*s 

4-8 

58*a 

33*4 

Stono-PIstt 

-1 

4-9 

42*i 

15 

Swan Hunter 

20*jp 

fa 

(n) 

3800 

3025 

Suiter 

FrS 3060 

-4-30 

46 


^^^fcMsnd Yields compiled wKh jwjpTrom Messrs. Yemalchl Securities to.; and the First lOston Corporation. • Ex dividend. || Ex capitalisation. t Ex rights, t Ex all. if) Fist yield. (f)Tol 
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Ordinary 

stocks 


Price, Change 

June 2, on 

1971 week 


425 304 

28 IB*. 

83*4 52*. 

81 55 

286*. 206 


Tube Investments 382p 

US Industries 825*4 

Vickers 65'.p 

Weir Group 7lp* 

Thos W Ward 265p 

Pood, pharmaceuticals 
Allied Suppliers 252p* 

Assoc British* Foods 57p 
Assoc Fisheries 47p* 

Avgn Products BIOS 

Beecham Group 304p 


234 

172*. 

Bovrll 

234p 

+2 

69 

51*. 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

79V 

-1 

79*. 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 

45 

50*. 

43*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

|43 f . 


6 32 

5 52 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA5 54 

0 10 

77 

48*. 

Fitch Lovell 

8S 

-2'. 

44U 

37 

General Foods 

1 ’. 

35*4 

31*4 

General Mills 

834 

12*4 

377*. 

284 

Glaxo 

J55'.p* 

6 

44*. 

34 

Heinz 

$4I*« 

1 *. 

191000 

165000 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 189500 J 500 

45*4 

40*. 

Kraft co 

842*4 

1 T « 

1964 

1710 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1941 

-39 

3231 

2545 

Mona 

L 2860 

* 40 

3520 

2840 

Nestl6 

Fr S 3200 

fW 

39*4 

35*4 

Pfizer 

838*. 


62*4 

56^. 

Procter Gamble 

860*. 

+ !'• 

131 

88*4 

Ranks-Hovis 

I26p 

42 

289 

191 

Reckltt 6 Col man 

278p 

- 7*. 

4420 

4000 

Sandoz 

FrS 4050 


47's 

26'. 

Spiders 

& 

3 

41'■ 

29*. 

Swift 

I 7 * 

156 

119 

Tate 6 Lyle 

142'ip 

H*. 

109 

79*. 

Unigate 

I05p 

2 '. 

321 

215 

Unilever 

304p 

7*4 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 110 4 

0 6 

183 

121 *. 

United Biscuits 

I75p 

3 



Motors, aerospace 



48% 

30 

BLMC 


- *. 

25*. 

14*4 

Boeing 


54*4 

42'. 

Caterpillar Tract 

851 

4-1'. 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

830*. 

4 7 . 

106 8 

90 8 

Citroen 

Fr 92 3 

-4 1 

374 

311 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 370 

t-9 

160 

124 

Dunlop 

I5lp* 

L 2314* 

1 

2650 

2191 

Flat 

1-44 

54*. 

47*. 

Firestone Tire 

$51*. 

*. 

67 

54*. 

Ford 

863*. 

12 *. 

31 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

829*4 

1 7 . 

89** 

77'. 

General Motors 

88 S*. 

-12*4 

34*4 

29*. 

Goodyear 

832*4 

4 I'a 

198 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I77p* 

15 

224 

130 

Honda 

Y 197 


255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 220 

i-12 

14*. 

9*. 

Lockheed 

811*. 

t*. 

243 

156 

Lucas 

2l5p 

- ’. 

12 *. 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

8 C 10*. 


38*4 

21*4 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln B* 

836 

i-3*. 

1398 

1268 

Fr 1376 

13 

223 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y 199 

4 1 

28*. 

19*. 

N Am Rockwell 

828*. 

I-*. 

266 

240 

Peugeot 

Fr 262*. 

-2*. 

2660 

2191 

Plrdll-Spa 

L 2269* 

+71 

47'. 

1 % 

Rolls-Royce 

I8*ap 


147 

92*. 

Smiths Indust 

132p 

"-8 

242 

225 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

°/J26 

l-l 

437 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 397 

-2 

44 

33*. 

United Aircraft 

838*. 

-2*. 

212 

165 

Volkswagen 

DM 181 

+4 

191 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 191 

+7 

48*. 

30 

Westland 

47*ap 

+ 1 

73 

42 

Wllmot-Breedcn 

-1 

309 

209 

aqulpment. 

Canon 

Dhotourauhlc 

10 

85*. 

72'. 

Eastman Kodak 

882*4 

42 


Fuji Photo 
Gevaart Agfa 
Gestetner T A' 

te 0 *- 

OzalM 


Borragaard 
Bowater Paper 
Bunzl Pulp 
Crown Zellerbach 
DRG 

MacMillan Bloadel 
McGraw Hill 
News of the World 
Pearson Longman . 
Rend bit 
WH Smith ‘A* 
Thomson Org 


Capital A Counties tt'o 

Hammersons ‘A* 707p* 

Land Securities ISrap 

LMS 79p 

MEPC 161V 

Sc Martins 232b 

SG bnmobtliare L 306«i 

Scar (Gt Britain) 146V 

Stock Conversion S06p 

Trdalwr House IHV 


Yield I Prices. 1971 
2 JU " |fol|h Low 


Price, Chenge 
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1971 whak 




Monty Market Indicators 

Eurodollar rates rasa again : overnight deposits commanded up 
to 9% par annum. Starting fall a Uttle mid-weak and the dollar 
waa generally firmer against leading continental currencies. 


Bank Bate 6% (from 7%. 1/4/71) 


vatas Biirosterllng deposits (la Peril) 

7 days' notice: 2 days' nodes 

Clearing banks 4 3 months' 8*. 


Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
J months’ fixed: 
Local authorities 


New York 

Trawry MNa 4 34 

Carta, of deposit 5-38 

Storting: Spot rata *2-4169 
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Kraftsmanship 


Where? 

Excuse our grammar. 

But the spirit of the sea is in our veins. 

We love the sea. And we love you. 

You see, history shows, that no man 
is an island. 

You cannot exist in this world 
without the skills of other men. 

And when it comes to world trade via 
the oceans, we've got the skills, men and 


the ships. 200 ships in fact. 

In and on which you can import and 
export almost anything. Anywhere. On the 
seven seas. 

To and from Asia. The Far and Near 
East. North and South America. Africa. 
And right in your own backyard. Europe. 

Worldwide "Kraftsmanship. 

That's where. 


Worldwide Transportation Consultant 


» Kline 

* • ' k \\\ \> \kl KM \ k \k'l I I ! ! ' 


General Agent in the UK 81 the Con¬ 
tinent Kawasaki (London) Ltd. 

Office 17 St Helen's Place, London 
EC 3, England 

Cable Address KAWAKISEN LONDON 
Telephone 01-588 2251 
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Assurance 


* Assets of £716 million 
•*Over 100 years in business 
*400 offices in the U.K. 

Commercial Union 
Assurance Company limited 

Head Office: St. Helens, l Undershaft, London EC3P 3DQ. Tel: 01-283 7500 

IN REPUBLIC OF IRELAND, HIBERNIAN INSURANCE CO. LTD., HAWKINS HOUSE, DUBLIN AND 16 BRANCHES. 


Is die Rover good 

value tor money? 

Ask the man who 
trades one in. 


Just one attraction of buying 
the expensive Rover 2000 is 
that it's still expensive when 
you get round to trading in. 

Its luxury interior usually 
ensures a comfortable return. 

Along with the dc Dion 
suspension. Which holds its 
value as well as it holds the 
road. 

But on the other hand, our 
thirty safety features may 


be considered an even better 
investment today than the 
day you bought them. 

So this may explain Rover's 
better than average rate of 
depreciation. (Approximately 
10% less depreciation on the 
original cost than the average, 
for all 2 litres).* 

And, perhaps, why some 
70% of Rover owners buy Rover 


again. 


SgROVERj^ 


The Rover Company Limited, Solihull, Warwickshire 


•Jan 1968-Jan 1971 
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Half a billion lost 

Britain is in a bigger recession 
than Mr Barber expected at 
budget time. It is now econo¬ 
mically desirable to abolish 
hire purchase controls and to 
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selective employment tax, but 
behind the shield of a tougher 
incomes policy. This is poli¬ 
tically desirable, too, page ii. 
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days have never been more 
briefly numbered. For all of a 
week now the world has 
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Let In's 


Bengal 

Sir —The press and television have shown 
pictures of pathetic men, women and 
children who have fled like lemmings to 
India. 

At the beginning of April the League 
of Red Cross Societies discussed this 
problem and began by preparing for the 
worst. The worst is not cholera, which 
often often kills quickly, but mycotoxicosis. 
Mycotoxicosis is merely a new name for 
the mouldy grain disease which is all too 
common in all areas where food grain is 
not properly dried immediately after the 
harvest or is allowed to become damp and 
mouldy while in store. The climate of 
East Pakistan and India positively 
encourages bagged grain to become damp 
during storage. The water table is high 
arid the relative humidity is often over 90 
per cent. 

Mycotoxins arc the most toxic substances 
known to man. They begin by attacking 
the central nervous system and then the 
other organs of the body. They weaken 
the body’s defences against bacteria and 
thus pave the way for a long list of 
diseases which have often been recorded 
by men and women who have had to cope 
with famine relief. The problem has been 
overlooked because when people are 
hungry and starving any food is considered 
better than none. This is the time when 
old stocks are sold off a't a high profit. 

When the peasants remain in their 
village during the monsoon their grain is 
damp and mouldy. It contains mycotoxins 
but they survive because they normally eat 
fish if they live in the plains and lean pork 
if they live in the hills where there are 
no fish. Just why lean pork and fish arc 
the natural antidotes has not yet been 
explained in medical and scientific terms. 
But the Scots have eaten salted herring 
and oatmeal for centuries. 

The problem today is that the refugees 
who are pouring out of East Pakistan are 
getting no fish or lean pork. They are, 
however, getting damp and mouldy rice 
and perhaps lentils. To add to their 
problems, I here is practically no fuel to 
cook the little mouldy rice they manage to 
get. 

In 1945 , Lord Wavell, then viceroy of 
India, appointed a commission to go into 
the whole problem of the disaster in east 
Bengal wh^ ii^jtt V about 3 million 
men, womql^^nKj^ldren died after eating 
the mouldpaCesent to the deficit areas. 
These people? died not from hunger but 
frpmu^eamlg mouldy rice without the 
iife*fl&v£ng fish. The Red Cross is aware 
of all thuu It is also aware that there is 
no overall^ shortage of food grain in India 



at harvest time and has asked that Indian 
wheat is mass-produced into ration 
biscuits. In the evacuation of north and 
central Burma in 1942 it was the Britannia 
ration biscuit packed in the four-gallon can 
which mved many lives. 

The refugees will not and cannot return 
and will have to be resettled in India. 
There is plenty of food in India but the 
post-harvest losses are very high and have 
been high ever since 1941 when rationing 
and hoarding began. The sun and the wind 
are free and there is plenty of time after 
the harvest to dry and clean the grain. If 
this dry, clean grain is kept dry in four- 
gallon cans, 40 -gallon drums and dry pits, 
India could provide food grain for many 
million more people. The real problem is 
not the small harvest hurt waste and the 
acute shortage of domestic fuel to cook the 
available food.—Yours faithfully, 
Stockholm A. Ramsay Tainsh 


All Labour's way 

Sir —Doubtless the recent local election 
results will be grievously regarded by many 
Conservatives (May 22 nd). With nearly 
3,000 seats gained by Socialists, and dozens 
of authorities now in the tight grip of 
large Labour majorities, ‘this is no wonder. 

Londbn’s Conservative associations 
should start without delay on the task of 
finding candidates for the 1974 elections. 
In view of past experience, there is a need 
for urgency here. In 1968 there is no 
doubt that many candidates stood to make 
up numbers, for the sake of electoral 
experience, or on the spur of the moment. 
There was generally little effort, besides 
last-minute canvassing, to develop support 
in the ward or to become acquainted in 
detail with local people and local issues. 

There is need for a sounding of poten¬ 
tial. Associations should give attention to 
what will be required of the elected coun¬ 
cillor. The 1968 “youth worship”—most 
obvious in places like Hackney and Isling¬ 
ton—must be carefully reviewed. A greater 
balance of older candidates is required. 
Consideration should be given to the 
increasing pool of able-bodied retired and 
professional men and women whose years 
are the best guarantee of valid judgment 
in committee. Generally; tfce associations 
must see to it that the electorate is pre¬ 
sented with a credible alternative series of 
worthy candidates well before the time of 
the next round of elections.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, John Pritchard 

London, SE6 


The Suez canal 

Sir —One important aspect has been 
omitted from your otherwise excellent 
feature on the Suez canal, “ Who gains 
what if it opens ? ” (June 5 th), and that 
is the marked possibility that were the 
Soviet Union a Me to gain political and 
military control of the Suez canal and 
Sinai then shipping of the western world 
(and/or anyone opposing Russia) could 
be barred. If this is imfeed a, possibility*-* 
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and anything is possible where demagogic 
and dictatorial regimes are concerned—- 
then Israel, by standing firm on the Suez 
canal issue, is advancing not only its own 
security interests but the security interests 
of the entire free world. 

It is indeed a mystery why the dangers 
of Russian control of the $uez area have 
not been generally recognised. In all its 
pplicies in the Middle East (as elsewhere), 
the Soviet Union—the same power that 
made a pact with Nazi Germany in 1939 
—has not been concerned! with ideological 
factors (hence the ease with which it can 
liaise with Arab countries that ban the 
communist party) but only what is the 
best policy (and the best country to back) 
in its bid to dominate access to the Indian 
Ocean and beyond. 

In the 1930 s a similar power hellbent 
on world domination was allowed to 
gobble up small countries, the general 
attitude being that this was a small price 
to pay for buying off large bullying coun¬ 
tries. Had Czechoslovakia, indeed, stood 
up to Hitler in 1938-39 (or been allowed 
and encouraged to stand up to him) then 
the second world war might have been 
averted. Similarly, the third world war 
could be held at bay if the tiny country 
of Israel were supported in its valiant 
stand against the nefarious policies of the 
Soviet Union and! its Arab allies. And 
before 1 am told of Israel’s “ crimes ” in 
still occupying the Sinai desert, might I 
point out that this is a vast uninhabited 
area that the Egyptians never showed any 
interest in other than massing armies on 
Israel’s borders.—Yours faithfully, 
Westclifi on Sea, Essex Morris Gershlick 

South Africa 

Sir —I read “ Ten years old ” (June 5 th) 
with considerable disappointment, as The 
Economist is usually much more analytical 
than the national dailies. Firstly, you 
baldly state that in the year 1969-70 there 
was one reported contravention of the law 
for every seven South Africans, implying 
that this is the result of the “myriad 
regulations.” However, I question whether 
the proportion in Britain is less. Either 
way, it would have been less emotive had 
you given a straight comparison with 
other nations, such as Britain or Zambia. 

Secondly, you are at great pains to 
show the poverty, disease and unemploy¬ 
ment that exist in South Africa. No one 
is denying that these exist, but you imply 
that the Fault lies firmly at the feet of the 
South African government. Again, you fail 
to compare the figures with those of any 
Other, nominally “free,” African nation. 
You fail to show that while economic 
conditions in South Africa are not good, 
they are better than those in any 
“ independent ” African state, and steadily 
improving. You fail to show that while 
African unemployment in South Africa is 
high, it is lower than elsewhere in Africa, 
and that the general living conditions arc 
better. 

Comparing the wages of the white 
populatioh With * those - of 4 hc African 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 



A Young linancier 

is needed in Australia 

to represent the business interests there of a British bank 
financing industrial and commecial projects. 

This is an opportunity for a man ;ow with a merchant bank, a mining 
group, or near the financial centnof an international business, 
already earning up to about £10,00 p.a. 


THE Letters will be handled in cofidence 

FACULTIES by the consultant: M. J. Graham-Jones 

PARTNERSHIP 26 Gros)enor Gardens ■ London SW1 


Overseas 
General Manager 


Up tO £8,500+ 

(negotiable) Central Pacfic islands 


We are looking for a General Man¬ 
ager for a newly created Development 
Authority. He will be responsible for an 
organisation already involved in whole¬ 
sale merchandising.civil and mechanical 
engineering, copra plantations, ports 
and shipping as well as investigating and 
establishing new enterprises with econ 
omic potential. The Authority will play 
a key part in implementing national 
development policies. 

The successful candidate will prob¬ 
ably be between 35-45, with a proven 
managerial background in commerce. 


He must give imagtative and active 
direction to an organation employing 
nearly a thousand, wi* a turnover in 
excess of £2,500,000. Hewst be familiar 
with modern managen.nt techniques, 
have a sound sense of p^tical issues in 
a developing country, art be prepared 
to work in the mid-Pacift atolls of the 
Gilbert and fillice Islands’olony. 

Please write for furthe details and 
application form, quoting reference 
M3C/710505/ EN.to:- 
The Crown Agents, “M'Division, 
4, Millbank, London SV1. 


For further manaftnent appointments see page 7 
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population is highly emotive, but you fail 
to point out that the same differential 
exists tt> an equal, and sometimes, as in 
the case of Englishmen and Americans in 
Kenya on two-year contracts, to a greater, 
extent in “ independent ” African nations. 
The fault of “ Ten years old ” was that 
nowhere did it compare conditions in 
South Africa with conditions in African 
states, but rather implied a comparison 
with Britain. A similar article might 
effectively condemn Mrs Gandhi for 
having failed to raise the standard of 
living of the Indian to that of the 
American.—Yours faithfully, 

Canterbury, Kent R. D. Garter 


Transport museum 

Sir —When Lord Eccles announoed York 
as the site for the railway museum he said 
(as you reported on May 15th) that it was 
because the site was cheaper than any 
alternative. This is not true. The original 
York proposals would have cost just under 
£500,000 in 1970- 1 understand that 

British Rail now estimates the cost to be at 
least £550,000 as a result of inflation. In 
addition, 1 understand that the Museum 
Advisory Committee, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lord Ross, recommended York 
with one vital proviso. This was that 
the existing BR diesel shed adjacent to 
the museum site must form part of the 
site in order to give sufficient room to 
display the exhibits properly. BR estimates 
that the additional cost of purchase of 
this land and buildings, together with the 
cost of providing alternative facilities, will 
be between £250,000 and £400,000, thus 
bringing the total cost of the museum as 
envisaged by the advisory committee up 
to a minimum of £800,000. Lord Eccles 
ignored this. Indeed since then he has said 
that his, department will not find the 
extra £50,000 arising from inflation during 
the delay imposed by his decision to 
investigate alternative sites, let alone the 
cost of the additional facilities considered 
essential by his advisors. BR has said that 
it is not prq>arcd to find the additional 
sum and, therefore, the situation is 
deadlocked. 

If the scheme goes ahead withoiit the 
diesel shed there will not be sufficient 
room to accommodate all the Glapham 
exhibits and at least three will have ito be 
put into store. In addition British Rail has 
a number of other locomotives and items 
of rolling stock in store at Brighton and 
other centres. These have never been 
exhibited and under the present York 
proposals they never will be. 

In view of this, I feel that it is all th 
more regrettable that Lord Eccles rusM 
in with his ill-judged decision. [Te 
Peterborough proposals were obviously ot 
properly considered,, otherwise it wold 
have become qbvious that for considerably 
less initial cottf. this country could hve 
had a working transport museum hat 
would .biear comparison with anyting 
elsc^liV^he world instead of a stiic, 
crarhfiffljrajlway museum in an inacccssile 
locaffiS *1 concept already regarded^ 

'ii* m* * / ■ 
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outdated in both transpo and historical 
circles. 

1 hope it is still not >0 laftc to make 
Lord Eccles change *■ mind.—Yours 
faithfully, J- C. Jeffery 

Peterborough 


Follow your leder 

Sir— Your statement *fay 15th) that Bel- 
gium has always t*ded to follow the 
French foreign exrange parity moves, 
rather than the Ge*aii ones, ignores the 
factual evidence to much to let it pass. 
The Belgian foreir exchange p° lic y 
by no means beens dependent on France 
as you want the’eader to believe. This 
country’s latest pity adjustment dates as 
far back as 194c it was not inspired by 
a French, but iher by the British and 
German devaloions. By contrast, when 
France devalue in 1957, *95 8 aTul 1969. 
Brussels did noioljow. 

At present, elgium has enough reasons 
of its own nr to adjust to the German 
move. To b<*n with, it has less urgent 
grounds to vW about price stability than 
its EEC pan^rs. Indeed, for the past ifc 
months, Bcfi'an consumer goods prices 
increased oy by 3.7 per cent (despite the 
introductio of the Vat system) compared 
with 5 p cent for Germany and 6.6 
per cent >r the Netherlands. Moreover, 
one must car in mind that price stability 
is, in Geiiany and, as of late, also in the 
Netherla^s, an extremely important poli¬ 
tical obetive ; this is not so much the 
case in Belgium. Second, as international 
specula^ know, the Belgium two-tier 
foreign exchange market system is a 
reason>ly efficient deterrent to the inflow 
of hr capital. The parallel market for 
finaiiai transactions (as opposed to trade 
trarudtions) is in reality a floating one, 
whe the Banque Nationale is not obliged 
to jicrferc. Third, by adopting this status 
qut position, Belgium has preferred to 
sta^ strictly by its EEC principles so as 
no to compromise the plans for a mone- 
■taf and economic union.—Yours faith- 
fiiy, W. J. Stevens 

lussels 


nto battle 

mr —Your note about the Battle of 
Fontenoy (June 5 th) is an interesting 
■example of how differently things look 
from each side of the Channel. You give 
Lord Hay the credit for the chivalrous (or 
crafty ?) offer. But every French schoolboy 
grows up in the belief that it was Count 
d’Auteroche, commander of the French 
Guards, who said: “ Messieurs les Anglais, 
tirez les premiers.’* That is the phrase 
which M. Pompidou frequently uses. 

Fortunately for the new found Anglo- 
French spirit of entente, i't seems that the 
honour can be shared about equally 
between the two sides. Othon Guerlac, in 
“ Les Citations Frangaises ” published by 
Librairic Armand Colin (1952 edition), 
quotes eyewitness accounts by other 
French officers, the Marquis de Valfons 
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and the Chevalier de Roburent. Both 
these gentlemen *ggreed thfc Lord Hay 
said to Count d’Auteroche “ Get your 
fellows firing, sir!” to which the count 
replied : “ No, sir. We never go first. Start 
firing yourselves.” 

Although the precise words of the count' 
were reported slightly differently by the 
two eyewitnesses, understandably so >in 
view of the circumstances, both were 
agreed on the substance of the event 
described. Moreover, the Marquis de 
Valfons clearly recalled: “The English 
firing started immediately and with such 
intensity that it cost us over a thousand 
men at one blow.” One of these was the 
gallant count, who was struck by seven 
English bullets but fortunately recovered 
from his wounds and lived to <the age of 
80.—Yours faithfully, Neville Beale 

London , SW3 


Strictly for the birds 

Sir— May I point out that an aerodrome 
on the Foulness site (May 1st) will be in 
serious danger of flooding unless protected 
by enormous embankments which might 
well be a hazard to aircraft. Your article 
(March 20th) on the possibility of another 
disastrous flood like :that in 1953 resulting 
from a surge in the North Sea under¬ 
estimates the danger. The dykes round the 
low-lying coasts of Britain and Holland 
built up since the 1953 flood, and the 
damming of the Dutch estuaries, would 
greatly increase the effect of a surge on 
the Thames estuary. Formerly much of the 
flood water that could not get through 
the Straits of Dover was dissipated over 
these low-lying areas. In future it will be 
forced into the Thames. It must also be 
remembered that either the land is sink¬ 
ing or the sea is rising by 3 ft every 100 
years, a process which might well accelerate. 
—Yours faithfully, Thomas Hutton 

London, Wi 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 

With Libyan oil production cut back to 
3 mn b/d, Mideast output is soaring, 
but Abu Dhabi crude is the chief 
beneficiary. The ElU's QER in this 
series gives comprehensive coverage 
of the Middle East oil industry. 

Every quarter the EIU publishes 70 Reviews 
covering ISO countries. An annual 
subscription to one Review (4 issues and 
an Annual Reference Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). Air mail postage extra. Single 
copies £3 (US$9) each. Details from 
Subscription Dept : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. Jemes's Place 
London SW1A 1NT Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6860 

137* Avenue Louise 1060 Brussels Tel. ,38-29-30 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 PA and over 



MARBON-EUROPE 

is a chemical and plastics division of Borg Warner Corporation, 
U.S.A., with headquarters in Amsterdam. It has plants for 
manufacturing engineering plastics and chemicals in Scotland and 
the Netherlands and sales organizations in every western-european 
country. Contact is sought with candidates for a 

TOP POSITION 

INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 

He will be working with the largest world-wide ABS-plastics 
producer. In the team responsible for sales and marketing, he will 
hold a key position, in which he will be expected to show a creative 
approach in sales and marketing strategy. If he responds to 
expectations he will be a candidate for-the position of 

DIRECTOR MARKETING AND SALES 

who is responsible for sales in all of Europe, the Near East and South 
Africa and which position will become vacant in approximately 
one year. Required is that candidates have an excellent career 
in international marketing sofar. It would be desirable that they 
have knowledge of the plastics industry. 

Handwritten applications in the English language together with a recent 
photograph to be addressed to Nederlandse Stichting voor Psyckotechniek, 
Wittevrouwenkade 6, Utrecht , before the 21st of June 1971 under number 

E. 155126. 



For further management appointments see page 5 
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CIBA-GEIGY 

MERGER 


1970World Sales £675million 


The Annual G eneral Meeting of Cl BA GEIG Y 
Limited was he/dm Basle on 25th May 7977 The 
following is a synopsis of the Company 's Annual 
Review tor the year ended 31st December 1970. 

Business in 1970 

This is the first report of CIBA-GEIGY Limited, 
formed on 20th October 1970 by the merger of 
CIBA Limited and J R GeigySA 
Although worldwide industrial growth in 
general, and that of the chemical industry m 
particular, slackened during the year, the Swiss 
chemical industry has not yet been affected by this 
trend An appreciable increase in business for CIBA 
and GEIGY contrasted favourably with the picture 
forchemicals internationally T he company's 
continuing strong performance derives largely 
from its concentration on a wide variety of special 
products of relatively high intrinsic value. 

Ths Merger 

The main objective of the merger was to utilize 
combined resources of labour and capital in a more 
efficient manner Chairman of the Board. Dr Robert 
Kappeli. told the general meeting of shareholders, 
convened in Basle on 25th May. that integration 
has resulted in an undertaking whose component 
parts are almost ideally complementary "Our 
development potential has gained a lasting boost 
as a result of the merger.” he said 

Integration has already brouqht a better balance 
of the organization s markets in respect of possible 
long-term risks The Group now comprises 
affiliates in 49 countries The principal activities 
are in pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs and 
agrochemicals, with notable growth fields 
represented by plastics and additives (including 
pigments) and photographic materials 
The merger has also greatly increased research 
potential Integration of this important activity, in 
which CIBA and GtlGY invested approximately 
£50 million last year, permits a better utilisation 
of resources which will make it possible to 
complete individual programmes more rapidly 
Investment, Earnings, Sales. Personnel 
Capital expenditure in 1970 totalled £75 million, 
an increase of £6 million over 1969 Investment in 
the parent organisation accounted for 
approximately half the total, the USA for 20 per cent 
and the UK for 11 percent Although acquisitions 
play a subordinate part in group investment policy, 
two notable acquisitions were the purchase of the 
antibiotics plant of Messrs Lepetit in Torre . 
Annunziata/Naples and of a controlling interest in 
Deutsche Advance Produktion GmbH an important 
West German manufacturer of stabilisers 
Financial requirements continued to be met 
principally from undistributed profits and 
depreciation charges, with cash flow amounting to 
some £82 million for 1970 Earnings were largely up 
to expectation, even though profit was appreciably 
reduced by non recurrent costs of the merger 
Group sales were £675 million, an increase of 
11 per cent over 1969 The chief markets are 
Europe (46 per cent of the total) and North 
America (33 per cent) 

At the end of the year over 68.000 people were 
employed, approximately 20.000.m Switzerland. 

12.000 in the UK and 10.000 in the USA 

Pharmaceuticals 

Sales increased by 9% to £ 195 million, of which 
almost one-third was in the USA. the world s 
largest pharmaceutical market Good results were 
achieved not only in the mam European countries 
but also in Japan. Mexico and Argentina 

The growing importance of the pharmaceuticals 
market justified the expenditure of approximately 


one-half the total research budget on this field 
Much of the 1970 sales increase was due to the 
success of comparatively new specialities, 
amongst which are an oral antibiotic used as the 
drug of choice in the treatment of resistant 
tuberculosis, a group of dermatological preparations, 
a synthetic polypeptide, and a venoprotector 
Demand continued to grow for both the various 
cardiovascular products and anti-rheumatics, and 
an anti -epileptic agent also developed well 

Two new products which promise to be very 
successful, a tranquilliser and a preparation for the 
treatment of disturbances of cardiac rhythm, were 
introduced, while a number of new substances 
were passed to the clinical trial stage 
Dyestuffs 

Sales of this Division grew by 16% to £177 million, 
due largely to a series ofinteresting new products 
which the group has launched in quick succession 
These have been developed in prompt response to 
the revolution in the textile industry, represented by 
the ever-growing importance of synthetic fibres 

Particular success was achieved in the fields of 
disperse dyes for polyester, modified basic dyes 
and acid dyes for polyamide 



Several new textile chemical products were also 
brought onto the market, especially in the fields of 
dyeing auxiliaries for synthetic fibres, flame- 
retardant finishing, and the non-felting treatment 
of wool A pft>nounced increase in sales was 
achieved by the fluorescent whitening agents 
Agrochemicals 

During the two year period 1969 1970 sales 
increased 27% over 1968 This compares with a 
market growth of approximately 1.7% during the 
samepeuod Turnover last year amounted to 
£146 million 

The formei companies' mam product lines—for 
CIBA insecticides and for GEIGY herbicides— 
reinforce each other effectively A plant protection 
agent which opens up the important and rapidly 
expanding soya market was introduced, and a 
series Of new products, including several tnazine 
herbicides for various applications, is now ready 
for market Increasing attention is being devoted 


to animal health and hygiene activities 
A £25 million, fully-continuous plant for the 
manufacture of selective tnazine herbicides which 
came on stream at St. Gabriel. Louisiana, during the 
year, has been built with enough reserve capacity 
to help supply the whole world market. At Monthey. 
Switzerland, a large-scale plant for other 
agrochemicals was also commissioned Construction 
work in progress includes a factory at Karsten. 
Switzerland, and an insecticides plant in Goa. India 
Plastics and Additives 
This Division's sales increased by 17% to 
£103 million In plastics, which account for about 
one-half of sales, new products and application 
methods were launched In organic pigments, where 
manufacturing plant worked to capacity worldwide, 
a noteworthy success was achieved in the U.S 
automotive paints industry Business in additives 
developed very satisfactorily, with an ultra-violet 
stabiliser and several new anti-oxidants introduced 
The formation of Nagase-CIBA in 1970 and 
the opening of a plant for formulated products 
greatly strengthened the Group's position m the 
Japanese market for speciality plastics Production 
of plastics additives was extended by the opening 
of a plant belonging to Musashino-GEIGY in 
Isohara In New Zealand a joint venture with ICI. 
Resin Products, began operations as a selling 
company for the thermosetting plastics of the two 
parent companies. In Switzerland, plastics' 
manufacturing capacity will be greatly expanded 
when the new plant at Monthey comes on stream 
Photographic Materials 
With sales of £37 million this expanding field 
recorded a good year on the whole. Ilford in 
particular achieving notably higher results 
Progress was made in X ray films, graphic arts’ 
materials, colour reproductions' specialities, and 
photofinishing equipment 
The pattern of future development will be to 
direct the activities of this Division's three main ’ 
organisations m Britain. France and Switzerland 
to a common and Advanced objective in research, 
production and marketing Successful integration 
of these units will require considerable expansion 
of capacity and very sophisticated manufacturing 
methods New plant for this purpose is already 
under construction at Brentwood (Essex) and 
Fribourg (Switzerland) 

Consumer Products 

This business, which is still in the building -up 
stage, had sales of £18 million or 9% more than in 
tile preceding year The Division markets those 
CIBA GEIGY products that are sold through the 
retail trade: development activities being carried 
out for the most part on active ingredients 
originating in the research departments of the 
other Divisions The prospects for expansion are 
favourable, because this sector can draw on the 
Group's worldwide position and experience, 
notably in pharmaceuticals and agrochemicals. 

CIBA-GEIGY Companies in the United Kingdom are: 

CIBA-GEIGY (UK) Limited 

CIBA-GEIGY Chemicals Limited 

The Clayton Aniline Company Limited (75% owned) 

Ilford Limited 

For copies of the Annual Report in English, 
please write to ■ 

CIBA-GEIGY (UK) UMTTBD 

42 Berkeley Square. London. W 1 

The above sterling figures have been converted at the 

rate of 10>30 Swiss francs £1. 
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World-wide 


in over fifty 

countries 

* < 


British & French Bank Limited 

■# * 

Head Office: 

' -r ‘ 9-13 King William Street 
Member of the Banque London EC4P 4HS 

Nationale de Paris Group ^ < .telephones 01-626 5678 
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Half a billion backwards 


There is a danger that Britain’s historic opportunity to 
enter the European common market may be muffed 
because of the growing unpopularity of Mr Heath’s 
Government among the electorate. This unpopularity 
owes practically nothing to the European issue itself, and 
practically everything to the familiar mess that has 
engulfed Britain’s short-term economic policy. It is 
important to understand clearly the latest component of 
this mess. At present it is being hidden behind the usual 
unwillingness of both politicians and economic experts 
to publicise their mistakes. 

When Mr Barber presented his budget ten weeks ago, 
the starting assumption for his forecasts was that Britain’s 
real gross domestic product in this first half of 1971 was 
running at an annual rate of some £32.2 billion (all 
figures in terms of constant 1963 prices), or only 1.3 per 
cent higher than its level a year before. Unfortunately, 
it is now known that this forecast—the forecast of a first 
half-year that was already exactly half over when Mr 
Barber spoke on March 30th—was a gross overestimate. 
The indications now are that real gdp in the first half of 
this year has been at an annual rate of only*around 
£31.7 billion, or actually slightly lower than real gdp 
in the first half of last year. The drop below expectations 
has not come about because strikes in April-June have 
been worse than Mr Barber was expecting on budget 
day ; they may even have been slightly better. The drop 
has come because of an insufficiency of demand. The 
meaning of these figures is 'that on budget day the 
British economy had a deflationary bias that was some 
£500 million a year, or ij per cent of gdp, greater 
than Mr Barber was then anticipating, which implies that 
unemployment is now heading for an equilibrium level 
some 350,000 greater than he had then thought. 

The human reaction to a statistical error on this scale 
is often to turn away from .considering the obvious 
implications for present policy, in order unnecessarily to 
cover up past embarrassment. That is the danger now. 
It will not be at all surprising if some of Mr Barber’s 
advisers are now mainly intent on saying most loudly 


to him that (a) every other forecaster beside the Treasury 
originally overestimated real gdp for the first half of 1971 
(quite true, we all did) ; that (b) there is as yet no 
evidence that in the year after this June 30th Britain’s 
real gdp will fail to increase by the scheduled 3.1 per cent 
or £1,000 million which he was anticipating on budget 
day in his forward projection (of course there is no 
evidence yet, because the year after this June 30th has 
not yet begun); and that (c) the Chancellor should not 
be panicked into immediate action. There could be a 
temptation to mutter that the Treasury will look silly 
if it introduces a new and more reflationary Finance Bill 
before the old and quite reflationary Finance Bill has 
passed its final stages, so that Mr Barber should do no 
more now than hold himself ready to cut indirect taxes 
in the autumn if the trend of the economy by then shows 
that this is really needed. 

This last argument would be designed more to hide 
embarrassment than intelligently to keep control over 
policy. Unless there is reason to expect an acceleration 
of growth of actually above 3.1 per cent in the year 
ahead—and there isn’t—the only logical opposition to 
some further reflation of demand now must come from 
those who thought on budget day that Mr Barber’s taxa¬ 
tion policy should have been half a billion pounds sterner 
than it was. A lot of people thought that it should have 
been sterner, but few advocated by that full amount. 

The Economist’s view then was that Mr Barber was 
taking a risk because his tax reliefs might possibly 
exacerbate Britain’s very bad wage inflation and would 
certainly threaten some deterioration in the balance of 
payments. But our recommendation was that the Chan¬ 
cellor should tackle these two problems by direct means, 
and continue behind these shields with his general macro¬ 
economic strategy of allowing demand to expand approxi¬ 
mately in line with the growth in Britain’s already suffi¬ 
ciently underutilised productive capacity. Since we held 
that view at a time when we thought that Britain’s 
production was half a billion pounds nearer to capacity 
than we now know it was, we obviously have to repeat 
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it with rc-emphasis now. The evidence really does grow 
stronger that the right way to check Britain’s appalling 
rate of wage inflation cannot be by plunging the country 
into yet more wasteful under-production. The way 
has to be by prompt implementation of some statutory 
incomes policy, in one of the variants that has so often 
been recommended in these columns (see our leading 
article on April 24th). Immediately after the summer 
holidays, a new wave of wage inflation for 1971-72 will 
be started when the now largely Labour-controlled 
boroughs of London expensively buy off the strike of 
London dustmen which Sir Jack Scamp’s surrender last 
year has made certain to recur. 

But one reflationary recommendation can be made 
even if incomes policy continues to limp. Three months 
ago the Growther committee (Cmnd 4596) presented a 
strong case that present controls over terms for hire 
purchase transactions “should be repealed in their 
entirety.” In order to hit temporarily at about 2 per 
cent of consumer demand, these draconian controls 
impose a socially inequable and wildly discriminatory 
squeeze on a narrow range of industries (now mainly 
motor cars, colour and other television, furniture and 
domestic appliances), in a way which, as the Growther 
committee said, provides a “ clear long-term balance 
of probability ” that hire purchase controls tend both “ to 
increase imports and to reduce exports.” The main 
difficulty about repealing hire purchase controls has 
always been supposed to be that, immediately after repeal, 
there would be a temporary surge of new consumer 
demand as people entered the market who had previously 
been kept out by their inability to pay the initial required 
deposit—although this effect on consumer demand would 
be reversed later (perhaps by about the time of next 
April’s budget) as those who had taken up these new 
contracts had to use part of their current incomes to 
repay these debts. However this switchback effect—an 
upturn in demand now, balanced by a possible down¬ 
turn and thus opportunity to make more tax cuts at 
about the time of the next budget—should be just what 
Mr Barber wants in this summer of 1971. He ought to 
scrap all hire purchase controls within the next month. 

If the Government does tighten incomes policy, its 
other possible means of restimulating demand should be 
picked from either (a) use of the regulator to reduce 
all indirect tax rates by a flat 5 or 10 per cent ; 
(b) reduction of the discriminatory top rates of purchase 
tax ; or (c) abolition of the whole of selective employment 
tax, instead of the promised halving of it from July 5th. 
The regulator—which can be activated by order—would 
presumably have to be the weapon used if the reflation 
of demand wa? made during the parliamentary recess ; 
it has no other ^advantage whatever. Reduction of the 
discriminatory top rates of purchase tax may find favour 
with those civil servants who want to smooth the promised 
progress to a value-added tax in 1973, when these top 
rates will axiyvfaty have to be abolished. The disadvantages 
ire that this sfcj^now would help many of the industries 
that would also T ‘gkin from the removal of hire purchase 
coiftrol (motorcars, domestic appliances, etc), and 
that the Tories would be accused of favouring the rich 


once again as they thus discriminatorily eased the tax on 
fur coats, jewellery, watches, gramophone records, 
cameras and cosmetics. The disadvantage of abolishing 
Set is that this would be the reverse of a smoothing 
operation for the eventual introduction of a Vat, under 
which taxes on services will have to be reimposed. The 
advantage of abolishing Set is that a package including 
both that and the total scrapping of hire purchase controls 
could be politically very popular. 


Mr Heath should now consider two possible scenarios. 
Under scenario one, he might proceed in the next few 
weeks to introduce a statutory incomes policy (which 
would be much less unpopular than he imagines) and 
simultaneously to abolish both hire purchase controls and 
Set ; he might then push through a positive parliamentary 
vote on the common market amid reviving Tory self- 
confidence at the end of July ; industrialists, who certainly 
will delay their spending on new plant and equipment 
until entry into the EEC is assured, would then probably 
increase their investment spending quite considerably 
from about next September ; before the end of the year 
he could hope to be marching towards ratification of the 
treaty with Europe under the warm glow of a reviving 
economy. 

Under scenario two, he would delay taking any 
economic action or any positive parliamentary vote on 
the EEC until after the summer recess ; in September 
the Labour-controlled boroughs of London would destroy 
incomes policy for 1971-72 by an inflationary settlement 
of a threatened dustmen’s strike, while industrialists (still 
doubtful whether there will be entry into the EEC, and 
perhaps dubious even of Tory capacity to survive) would 
be delaying new investment and sending unemployment 
steadily higher ; there would follow a vote against the 
EEC at the Labour party conference, some dreadful by- 
election results, and a rising Tory revolt ; the result 
could be the collapse of the historic project to enter the 
EEC and perhaps also of what would then be the very 
unhistoric Heath Government. 

A year ago today Mr Heath was entering the last week 
of his election campaign with the opinion polls against 
him. Suppose that some prophet had told him then : 

A year from now you will be celebrating your first 
anniversary as prime minister. 'Following the death of 
General de Gaulle, M. Pompidou will just have given you 
the key to entry into the common market. Your main 
internal problem will be wage inflation, but the trade 
unions will have made themselves incredibly unpopular 
with some electricity and postal and other strikes during 
the winter. Economic advisers will be telling you that the 
Chancellor, who will already have taken sixpence off the 
income tax and cut Set in half, should now proceed to 
abolish the whole of Set and also all hire purchase 
controls. Will you hesitate to seize these opportunities, to 
regain control over wages policy, and to put the issue 
of entry to the EEC to a prompt parliamentary vote ? 

The answer would not have been in doubt. It is all 
the . more surprising that some assumed need to avoid 
administrative or political embarrassment is causing 
hesitation now. 
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A long league onward 

Britain i$ not only being embraced into Europe, it is a Europe it might 
have designed. Let's hope butter doesn't ruin it 


The longest measurable stride forward in ten years of 
bitter negotiating to get Britain into Europe took place 
in Luxemburg on Monday. But not often can a negotiat¬ 
ing success Europeans have waited a generation for 
have brought so little joy to its participants. The manner 
of France’s concessions so far, their speed and abruptness, 
made Monday’s negotiations almost a charade. Mr Heath 
and M. Pompidou having met, Mr Rippon, M. 
Schumann, the other five foreign ministers and even the 
holy procedures and consultations of the community 
itself might as well not have existed. “ The new Europe 
is being born,” said an Italian negotiator, “ but I do not 
recognise it.” The European commission and its bump¬ 
tious vice-president, M. Raymond Bane, were made to 
look openly ridiculous (see page 35). Monday in Luxem- 
burg was the down payment on a deal, not the triumphal 
start to the end of an historic negotiation. 

As it happens, the deal itself is one to be welcomed 
both in Britain and, once European vanity has recovered, 
in Europe itself. It promises a Europe closer to reality 
than anything that marketeers or even anti-marketeers in 
Britain had dared hope for. More immediately, it is 
producing terms on the major issues of entry which Mr 
Geoige Thomson, the Labour government’s negotiator 
until last June’s election, said on Tuesday night that 
he would have personally been glad to accept. In cutting 
the ground from under so many European feet M. 
Pompidou is cutting the ground just as fast from under 
the feet of the British anti-marketeers. He has come up 
trumps on Commonwealth sugar and—though one would 
never guess it from the way Mr Rippon fluffed it in the 
Commons on Wednesday (see page 14)—on sterling too. 
He will very soon do his bit on Britain’s financial contri¬ 
bution to Brussels. And then the final test of French inten¬ 
tions will come when M. Pompidou faces the biggest 
concession he has to make if the British Parliament is 
to let Britain enter Europe. It is an improbable idea 
that history should be written in butter, but the name 
of the game in Luxemburg until June 23rd-24th is New 
Zealand. If President Pompidou does his stuff on New 
Zealand, a cheddar cheese statue will be raised to him in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The following three things happened in Luxemburg. 
The Six (namely France) allowed a British gloss on their 
imprecise sugar offer to be read into the record knowing 
full well that it will cause untold trouble to their (mostly 
French) beet growers after Britain joins; The sterling 
affair was more curious still. The Dutch, Germans and 
Italians have feared and fought against the French 
notion of pushing Britain into hard and fast rules for 
reducing die official sterling balances over a set period 
of time. When Mr Heath went to Paris he convinced 
President Pompidou both that Britain really would, under 


either political party, wish to rid itself of the sterling 
load (see page 16), but also that this could only be 
arranged in detail internationally after British entry and 
after the current lot of talks to renew the Basle guarantees 
for the next two years. Whereupon M. Pompidou, once 
convinced, simply undercut his officials and literally left 
his officials gasping in Luxemburg. France has swallowed 
without demur what a senior Dutch negotiator cheerfully 
calls a “ lousy little British declaration ” on sterling even 
though France had until Monday involved everyone in 
months of minute negotiating over its future as a reserve 
currency. Third, the' Six willingly set the commission to 
work on an agreement to rejig their fishery policy, even 
though they had hurriedly completed the policy last year 
precisely to prevent the big fishing nations, Norway, 
Denmark and Britain, from changing it. 

The Six are suggesting that Britain pay 19 per cent 
of the community budget at the end of a five-year transi¬ 
tion period. Britain might then get another two years’ 
grace before it goes over to the full automatic financing 
system, which could cost it up to a quarter of the budget. 
On the all-important first-year contribution in 1973 the 
suggestions range from Italy’s 5.7 per cent to France's 
11.4 per cent. If the Six meet one another anywhere near 
the middle of this range they will be close to what Mr 
Heath and Parliament will accept. That they are hot' 
hurrying merely says what everybody knew, that France 
wants to keep an extra negotiating card up its sleeve 
to play off against the weakening hand it may have to 
play on New Zealand. 

It has been possible to learn some more about what 
Mr Heath and M. Pompidou said in Paris on New 
Zealand. It was apparent in Paris that France will have 
to allow some form of “ open book ” arrangement which 
does not close off New Zealand access for dairy exports 
to Britain until the time comes, in the middle of the 
1970s, when it should be clear whether Europe really 
is running short of its own butter. It was also clear at 
the time of the Paris meeting that France will have to 
concede fairly healthy figures on .New Zealand if it 
wants Britain in, but that quantity was the one big 
issue where Mr Heath and M. Pompidou ran out of 
time before they could agree. In addition, it became 
known then that some of what New Zealand lost in 
guaranteed quantities of butter and cheese exports to 
Britain might be made up in the form of a higher price 
giving it higher export earnings. 

The snag is that in the past three months, as Britain’s 
and Europe’s butter shortage has become acute, New 
Zealand, through the affable figure erf its deputy prime 
minister, Mr John Marshall, has upped the price for 
giving its approval to British entry. When Holland 
suggested early in the talks that New ZcalandfJbe allowed 
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62 per cent of its current export quotas for butter and 
cheese combined, it was acting on informal advice from 
New Zealand that this might be acceptable as a bottom 
negotiating figure. Not only has the butter market tight¬ 
ened since then, but the political atmosphere of the 
talks has improved, and Mr Marshall’s own political 
standing in New Zealand has become less certain. So 
he now says that 62 per cent, or anything near it, is 
a non-starter if Mr Heath is to go to Parliament with 
Mr Marshall’s and Sir Keith Holyoake’s blessing on his 
cause. 

How can Mr Marshall be given what he wants ? It 
seems that New Zealand’s cheddar cheese is so much 
liked by British housewives that consumption of it will 
barely fall even if its present informal guaranteed market 
of 75,000 tons a year in Britain is abolished altogether 
after entry. France is therefore going to be harsh on 
cheese, knowing that New Zealand will not mffid. This 
will allow a more generous figure on butter, which can 
be used for parliamentary window-dressing in Britain. 

It is an intriguing technical thought that by using this 
device of dropping the cheese guarantee President 
Pompidou could actually allow complete continuation of 
all New Zealand’s present butter exports to Britain and 
yet still claim in Paris that he had cut New Zealand’.*; 
overall guaranteed dairy market in Britain by more 


than 40 pei cent. Of course, he will not go quite that 
far. But the fact is that M. Pompidou can now see an 
escape route from the blind alley he ran so fast into 
when the talks on New Zealand first started. There is 
also now talk of dressing up the entire offer with some 
form of reconstruction grant to New Zealand to help 
it shift its economy out of butter. • 

It is hardly credible that the future of Europe should 
hinge on a few thousand tons of butter. But no inter¬ 
national negotiation in which domestic politicians call 
the tune is ever quite sane. If Mr Heath and M. Pompidou 
had had another half-day to themselves in Paris it might 
not now be necessary to fret about New Zealand any 
longer. But they didn’t. As a result, the negotiators in 
Luxemburg, the French as much as the rest, are completely 
in the dark on New Zealand. No fresh instructions have 
been given to them, and the commission’s technicians 
have been told to keep their noses out of the affair. The 
lack of technical preparation for the New Zealand crunch 
is the most alarming aspect ol the whole remaining part 
of the negotiation. It is fairly dear that a crisis of sorts, 
perhaps a synthetic crisis, will be allowed to develop over 
the next ten days before the final deal is struck in 
Luxemburg ; and that when the night comes Mr Heath 
and M. Pompidou will need to have telephones 10 each 
other bv their beds. 



Why July is better 


Some of Mr Heath's ministers favour the autumn; but this week's events 
have demonstrated the advantage of an early Commons vote on Europe 


Mr Heath is on the point of making his fateful decision 
on whether to ask Parliament to approve before the 
summer recess the teirns negotiated at Luxemburg. 
Although his more resolute cabinet colleagues have been 
standing firmly to their position that, so long as Mr 
Rippon secures a tolerable settlement for New Zealand, 
the argument for an early Commons decision is over¬ 
whelming, a number of senior ministers disagree*. They 
want the Prime Minister to make more than reassuring 
noises to the Commons next w<*ek about the opportunity 
for debate and consultation, and maintain that the 
Government will secure a bigger majority for Europe 
in November, which will also enable them to obtain a 
more swift and certain passage through Parliament of 
the mass of consequential legislation. 

There is only one difficulty about that theory : not 
a day passed this week without still further evidence 
being produced of the danger of delay. From Mr 
Mellish’s public Adherence to Labour party unity as his 
first priority to the choice of the anti-market Mr Nicholas 
Wintcrton as the Tory candidate in the Macclesfield 
by-election, everything attested to the advisability of a 
speedy decision. 

In one way the choice of thcTorv selection committee 
at Macclesfield (see page .28) may help the Government 
and its pffcWiarkot allies on the Labour benches ; for 


nothing has done more to demonstrate the absurdity of 
the demand for a general election on the common market. 
The unfortunate people* of Macclesfield will have to 
make their choice between the anti-maiket Tory candidate 
and the anti-market Labour candidate. How, in such 
circumstances, can they possibly indicate their views on 
the market ? 

But if Macclesfield has alieady made a contribution 
towards ending that argument, it has raised even more 
difficult issues for the* Tory managers. They will have 
to choose between allowing ministers to go on the plat¬ 
form to support a candidate running a lusty anti-market 
campaign, or else abandoning him and running the 
risk of being accused by many lories of conspiring to 
bring about his defeat. It is true that lx>rd Attlee once 
refused to send the traditional leader's message to a 
particularly tiresome left-w'ing Labour candidate in a 
by-election, but Mr Heath's majority is already perilously 
slender and such a gesture w'ould now be ill-judged. 

These are matters of political tactics, which many 
people in Britain would’prefer not to have to go along 
with in deciding so crucial an issue. But Mr Heath cannot 
neglect tactics. Mr- Wilson is. certainly not doing so. 
Macclesfield will undoubtedly add to Mr Heath's, time¬ 
table difficulties if he decides eventually not to press 
for a Commons vote on faairope in July ; for he.simply 
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cannot afford to stage a difficult vote on Europe at 
precisely the moment that his party may be losing one 
of its safest seats in the country at a by-election. It is 
certainly true that, thanks to the selection of Mr 
Winterton, it will be hard for the anti-marketeers to 
claim that a Tory defeat there has anything to do with 
the common market (although the Beaverbrook press 
can be guaranteed to do its best to try), but it would 
still be a most damaging blow to the morale of Tory 
MPs. Even more, a victory by an anti-marketeer, what¬ 
ever the swing against him, would be hailed as a 
decisive triumph for his cause, although it might well 
be won on temporarily falling unemployment, or new 
measures from Mr Barber, or appeals to party loyalty 
or just the summer sun. To advise that a by-election 
should be kept apart from a parliamentary vote is not 
to despise the voters’ wishes: it is to admit that they 
arc very hard indeed to interpret at the best of times — 
and Macclesfield seems likely to complicate things more 
than somewhat. 

While Mr Heath was considering all this, Mr Wilson 
was scoring a minor tactical victory against his more 
extreme anti-marketeers, led by Mr Mikardo. Mr 
Mikardo, who had the advantage when he presided over 
the last Labour party conference of never having his 
partiality called into question, is now demanding a 
special party conference whether or not the Government 
asks for its vote in July. Mr Mikardo’s reasoning is not 
hard to fathom. Apart from the fact that it would 
provide chairman Mikardo with the opportunity of 
making two major speeches on the common market, it 
would provide his friends and himself with the great 
advantage of taking the common market debate in the 
Labour party well beyond the simple question of whether 
the Opposition should oppose entry. For if Labour came 
out against Europe at a special conference in July, the 
debate at the annual conference in October would be on 
the question of whether Labour should commit itself 
to withdraw from the Treaty of Rome if it became 
the next government. Recent Labour party conferences 
have demonstrated that the fact that a proposition 
borders on improbability docs not necessarily have a 
great deal of bearing on whether or not it is adopted. 
And, with Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon throwing their 
block votes into the ring, even the actual breaking of 
the treaty might find statistical favour. 

The only benefit from such a situation would be that 
Mr Callaghan and Mr Mellish might then lose a little 
of their newly-found respect for party conference 
decisions, for no serious politician in a party regarding 
itself as the alternative government could allow himself 
to be associated with only one, destructive option. For 
what would a new Labour government do if elected on 
such a mandate ? Apart from the problem that most 
senior members of the last Labour government would 
refuse to implement such a policy, there would be other 
vc*y practical difficulties. To take one obvious example: 
would the new government Attempt to build up afresh 
a wholly new series of Commonwealth preferences ? It 
it possible that Mr Norman Atkinson and Mr Frank 


if) 

Allaun would like to try, but then neither stands the 
slightest chance of being invited to be even an assistant 
government whip (unpaid). 

Although Mr Wilson won the first round of this 
struggle on Wednesday, when the party’s officers 
declined to summon a special conference on their own 
authority, the battle will be joined again in a fortnight 
when Mr Mikardo and his allies will try to persuade 
the national executive to do so, whatever Mr Heath 
may decide on the timing of the debate in the Commons. 
It is possible that Mr Mikardo will win. And that is 
another cogent argument in favour of an early vole in 
the House. One Labour party conference before the* 
Commons debate is bad enough ; two would be 
intolerable. The pro-marketeers in the Labour party are 
going to have a tough enough time without the 
Government helping to make their position even more 
difficult. The Tory managers may decide that their 
best course is to try to carry the whole affair on the 
vote in their own party alone. That is understandable, 
but the prospect is more uncertain after the Macclesfield 
choice than it was last week. It also risks making a 
decision a purely party one, which it very plainly is 
not—and one of the most convincing arguments for 
Europe in the country is, quitr simply, that the most 
intelligent and responsible men in the Labour party are 
for it as well as Mr Heath. 

This has to be said with some force after Mr Rippon’s 
inept performance on Wednesday. Mr Rippon is far 
more accomplished playing in Europe than in the Com¬ 
mons, but his partisan jibe, when replying to a perfectly 
reasonable question from Mr Jenkins, that he understood 
his difficulties, enraged many of the most sensible Labour 
MPs. But, unfortunately, the impression was even 
worse than that. Mr Rippon succeeded in creating a 
mystery over sterling’s future role as a reserve currency 
which is wholly unjustified by the facts. Mr Heath scored 
a diplomatic triumph of the first magnitude in Paris ; 
Mr Rippon so mishandled the issue in the House that an 
impression was created that the Government had some¬ 
thing to hide. There is no justification at all for such a 
suspicion, but whether Mr Rippon lacked self-confidence 
on this particular problem, or rather more improbably 
because the Treasury had insisted that an explanation 
of the Government’s poliev on sterling must be reserved 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the anti-marketeers 
on both sides of the House had a field day and the sup¬ 
porters of the European cause were cast down. It needed 
Mr Heath himself to intervene on Thursday to put 
things back into perspective. 

It is, of course, much too easy to overestimate the 
long-term consequences of ministerial disasters on the 
floor of the House, and Mr Rippon’s was by no means 
quite as bad as that. With his political talents he will 
certainly recover from the battering he received. But 
the Government’s problem is that the European issue 
is so politically sensitive, and some parliamentary opinions 
arc still so volatile, that misjudgments hv ministers of 
the temper of the House just cannot be afforded. And 
the Government does need to demonstrate far more 
concern about the difficulties of the pro-marketeers on 
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the Labour benches. still have a fighting chance of winning, but this, too, 

At present the Opposition’s pro-marketeers arc standing is likely to decline if Mr Heath decides , to put off the 
up manfully under pressure. Mr Jenkins and Mr Healey Commons vote. 

have put their solid commitment to the European cause The difficulty that Mr Heath would face in seeking 
beyond doubt, and so have Mr Lever and Mr Thomson, a speedy decision in the Commons is sizeable. Some of 
Mr Thomson is showing why he earned such a high those favouring delay until the autumn arc among the 
reputation among his colleagues as a minister. At Duns most senior members of the Government hierarchy, and 
last weekend he quietly demolished the anti-marketeers’ all governments also contain a number of timorous souls 
argument for a general election, not the most popular who always find attractive any suggestion that an 
thing to do at a party rally when Labour’s fortunes unpleasant and controversial problem should be put 
are running high, and he said in a radio interview on off. But delay in holding the Commons vote now seems 
Tuesday that he doubted whether the Labour govern- even more likely to play into the hands of Mr Heath’s 
ment would have got better terms than Mr Rippon enemies on both sides of the House, and will be regarded 
had so far, a statement which, coming from Mr Wilson’s by many of Britain’s friends in Europe as an act of 
European negotiator, destroyed the carefully built-up weakness. Of course the Europeans trust Mr Heath: 
position of Mr Callaghan. It is only fair to say that Mr they recognise—as M. Pompidou has come to recognise 
Mcllish was never as strongly-committed a European —that he needs help, that the terms must be made 
as Mr Thomson, but, after some of the publicity given acceptable to reasonable British opinion. A lot depends 
to his remarks, he is probably wishing that he had on the public reaction in Britain to the encouragement 
followed the example of Lord Aylestonc, when he was that is now coming from Europe. But it does seem that 
Opposition chief whip, who always saw great merit in the more quickly and vigorously the Government can 
keeping his mouth shut. Although Mr Mellish said that act, the greater its majority in the lobbies is likely to 

if the parliamentary party and the party conference be, and the more decisive will be the impact in the 

came out against Europe he would vote against it himself, countiy. What is now necessary is an end to the 

his remarks left it far from clear what his position was uncertainty of the past nine years ; and that suggests 

on the question of a free vote. On this the pro-marketeers a clear Commons vote for Europe in July. 

Sterling's recessional 


The agreement at Luxemburg not to differ about sterling's status 
is a wise decision about a non-event 

Not with a thunderclap, but with some gentle soporifics, quite easily analysable economic troubles on the grandiose 
a British Government this week at last almost admitted folly of somehow trying to run a world currency (without 
the awful but obvious truth that the so-called special knowing quite what that meant). In the last quarter of 
status of sterling has hardly ever mattered a tuppeny a century, the prevailing fashion about each of these 
damn. Mr Geoffrey Rippon announced that Britain did mistaken views has surged forth in three waves, 
not set store by the reserve role of sterling, and would j n ig45 g | oom a b ou t the “ grave burden of debt ” was 
be quite happy to discuss ways of replacing the sterling in fashion because Britain had emerged from the war 
balances by something else ; and the Six wisely agreed “ owing ” £3^ billion of sterling balances to countries 
that detailed plans should not be immediately laid for Egypt, India and Argentina whom we had paid in 

this, perhaps because they would not conceivably work. 1939.45 for the privilege of defending them. It was then 
But the worried reaction of MPs on Wednesday—some seriously argued that this debt would oblige Britain to pile 
of them clearly suspected Mr Rippon of selling Britain’s up a large balance of payments, surplus every year for 
prosperity down the river showed how deeply two generations, because our “ unrequited exports ” to 
entrenched is the corrosive myth that has befuddled a t h CS e countries would be paid for by their drafts on these 
whole generation of political non-economists on this balances. In the event, Britain has not exactly notched 
subject. The myth has taken three wildly conflicting up a permanent balance of payments surplus, and yet 
forms, sometimes simultaneously but more often consecu- th<? sterling balances held by overseas countries have 
lively. obstinately and almost incredibly remained at between 

Right-wing people have alternated between claim- £3 billion and £4 billion every year: even although 
ing that sterling’s reserve currency status is the crucial overseas countries’ holdings of dollars (which in 1945 
prop of the City’s or even the world’s prosperity, were expected to be “ permanently scarce ”) have risen 
and then ^oing to the other extreme of regarding the ster- to .over $26 billion in official hands, and to far more in 
lingj balances as huge debts which will have to be private hands, by 1971, With the value of world trade 
repaid and which make it impossible or improper for often increasing at over 10 per cent a year, countries 
Britain to have any economic growth at all ; while have needed to hold ifiore foreign exchange reserves ; 
Ieft-vyiqg people have increasingly blamed all Britain’s and it has therefore generally proved fairly easy for key 
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currency countries to persuade foreign central banks who 
hold their currencies to go on holding them—either by 
the device of offering slightly better interest rates, or in 
extremis by threatening big official holders of sterling that 
if they brought about a new sterling devaluation by 
running away into dollars or gold, then it would rather 
naturally be the value of their existing holdings of 
sterling that would suffer. By the end of the 1950s the 
sterling balances were no longer regarded as a burden for 
Britain, but almost as a status symbol for it. 

The Americans meanwhile built up the world’s dollar 
balances after 1945, at first by the granting of Marshall 
and other aid (which proved a cheap form of aid so 
long as it was held in balances and not used), and then 
by heavy private American investment abroad (giving 
rise to die European complaint that “we are lending 
money to the Americans to enable them to buy us’’). 
However, for most of the time the outside world was 
very glad to add these dollars to its reserves, and also 
glad to attract the new management and technological 
ideas which American investment brought with it. In 
this period Britain was diverting overseas investment 
by its companies discriminatorily towards countries 
which agreed to hold a lot of sterling ; this generally 
(although not always) meant to the countries that had 
recently been the least profitable areas, because that was 
sometimes one reason why they had less dollars than 
sterling in their reserves. But the fact that debts were 
not having to tie repaid led some right-wing Britons to 
suppose that there was a great glory in their being one 
of the world’s bankers. There was a strange confusion 
between the City of London’s important role in inter¬ 
national finance—stemming from the efficiency of the 
City’s financial institutions—and the fact that some of 
them did get custom from handling investment of these 
debts that Britain owed to other countries. At the time of 
Britain’s first application to join the EEC in 1962, there 
was therefore a tendency to say that we were bringing the 
community the great gift of a world reserve currency. 

The French, who had previously been exaggerating 
what the Americans were supposed to be gouging out from 
operating a world reserve currency, now went right to the 
other and equally wrong extreme : what Britain was really 
bringing to Europe, they said, was £3^ billion of debts 
which would one day all be spent by Britain’s creditors, 
in a huge and inflationary rush on the resources of a 
Britain in the EEC. Moreover, this view happened at the 
time to be gaining some support from left-wing Britons, 
who were beginning wrongly to say that all our woes 
sprang from trying to run a world currency. The root 
trouble here was that by the beginning of the 1960s 
sterling was visibly overvalued. From then until devalua¬ 
tion was at last accepted, in 1967, there were bound to 
be runs out of the pound. It did seem rather logical to 
suppose that runs out of the pound would be accelerated 
by the fact that there were then more than £3 billion 
of official sterling balances still lying around to run out 
of; In fact, the logic proved wrong. The great speculative 
movements for and against currencies come from move¬ 
ments in private funds, and are not really altered by 
whether a currency is a reserve currency or not: witness 


the one billion dollars that flowed in a torrent into 
D-marks—which are not a reserve currency—in the 
course of 35 minutes on May 5th last. Almost incredibly, 
and under the usual pressure, official holders of sterling 
actually increased their sterling balances from £3.2 billion 
to £3.8 billion between 1962 and 1967. It is true that on 
many mornings'after the 1967 devaluation the Governor 
of the Bank of England was apt to find a different Afro- 
Asian client in his office, complaining that he had lost over 
16 per cent of the value of his sterling reserves, and saying 
that the Governor must do something about it. Hence the 
Basle Agreement of 1968 that those who hold a certain 
amount of sterling can have a guarantee that its dollar 
value will not be allowed to depreciate ; it is not very 
onerous to promise to write up in sterling a sterling balance 
that is not being spent. 

The real points to emerge from this experience are : 

(1) A “key currency” country may gain something 
if the rest of the world really is willing to hold more and 
more of its currency despite the fact that it is going 
into deeper and deeper deficit. America may have had 
this advantage recently. In most of the postwar period 
Britain has had this advantage only in the rather negative 
sense that the world has not been eager to cause chaos 
by dumping the balances in sterling which it already 
holds. However, in the years just before 1967, sterling 
did get some more positive—and undesirable—additional 
“ support ” of this kind ; with the disastrous result that 
wc tried to keep sterling at its overvalued level for too 
long. The next lesson is therefore important. 

(2) A key currency country will lose if the fact that it 
operates a reserve currency foolishly makes it feel that 
it must delay devaluing (as Britain did in 1960-67) or 
that it must distort its foreign investment towards countries 
that arc especially willing to hold its currency (as Britain 
has also intermittently done). But neither of these mistakes 
has any logic behind it whatever. 

(3) Certainly, it would be slightly to Britain’s advantage 
(and also to most other countries’ advantage) if the 
sterling balances were sensibly transformed into special 
drawing rights or other liabilities of (say) the International 
Monetary Fund or some EEC central bank : with 
the IMF or that bank taking over, on the countervailing 
assets side of its accounts, the holdings of British Treasury 
bills and other British government securities at present 
held by the owners of these balances—but being willing, 
as a transnational central bank should be, to vary the 
holdings into or away from British government securities 
when intelligent management of world monetary condi¬ 
tions made this seem desirable. This week Mr Rippon said 
that Britain would be willing to envisage an orderly reduc¬ 
tion of the sterling balances on the three conditions that 
sterling holders get an acceptable alternative reserve asset, 
that the new system does not impose an unacceptable 
burden on Britain’s balance of payments, and that the 
new device promotes the stability of the international 
monetary system. In other words, Britain would welcome 
it if somebody would set up some tidier method of 
managing the world’s money in this way. As Mr Heath 
also showed on Thursday, that is virtually all there is to it. 
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You go home, too 

It will take a computer, and an ingenious one at that, 
to work out what "balanced" troop cuts mean 


The most concrete thing to emerge from the meeting of 
Nato foreign ministers in Lisbon last week was the 
decision to put out feelers to the Russians about the 
possibility of mutual and balanced force reductions in 
Europe. This particular balloon was first floated by Nato 
in 1968, but most of the wind escaped when the Russians 
drove their tanks into Prague in August that year. Then 
Mr Brezhnev came back to the idea last month, and 
the Americans jumped at it. They had two good reasons 
for jumping. The first is that although President Nixon 
has beaten off Senator Mansfield's attempt to make him 
take troops out of Europe, there arc still a lot of people 
in Congress who want to see the American army on 
this side of the Atlantic scaled down. The second is 
that Mr Nixon is more or less committed to getting rid 
of conscription by about 1973, and that a lot of generals 
have put their weight behind the idea of a professional 
army. If the Americans do move over to a volunteer 
army, it will be very hard for them to maintain their 
present troop levels in Europe. So it would be nice if 
the Russians could be persuaded to pull a couple of 
divisions or so out of eastern Europe while Nato still 
has some bargaining power. 

That is one way of looking at the problem. There are 
two arguments about why the Russians have expressed 
their interest in troop cuts. The optimists argue that the 
Russians really are interested in a quieter Europe, and 
that they are going to rely less on their garrisons than on 
nice things like economic subsidies to keep their grip over 
eastern Europe. They also speculate that the Russians 
are starting to feel the economic strain that most coun¬ 
tries suffer when they are spending upwards of 9 per cent 
of their gross national product on defence. The sceptics 
reply that there is still no proof that the Russians arc 
ready for a settlement in Europe ; and that the Russian 
proposal may be no more than a neat bit of footwork 
designed to precipitate an American withdrawal and to 
make public opinion in the democracies even more 
reluctant to spend money on defence than it already is. 
They add that, since it is Mr Brezhnev who decides his 
country’s national priorities, Russia will feel the economic 
strain only when he wants it to. Anyway, mutual troop 
reductions cannot conceivably tilt the military balance 
against the Russians ; things are likelier to work out the 
other way. 

Of course, any plan for troop reductions in Europe 
that would combine undiminished security with smaller 
defence budgets would obviously be welcomed in the 
west, and perhaps not only in the west. But one has to 
begin by defining the criteria for troop reductions. The 
word “ balanced ” is misleading, since a man-for-man 
troop withdrawal would favour the Russians, for three 
major reasons. The first is simply that their men are 
thicker on the ground. There are about 580,000 Nato 


troops in northern and central Europe, compared with 
900,000 from the Warsaw pact, including 585,000 
Russians. And Russian superiority in tanks is over¬ 
whelming, although this may be offset by advances in 
anti-tank weaponry (see page 32). 

Second, geography favours the Russians. The so-called 
European theatre really extends to the Ural mountains. 
The Russians are already believed to be capable of 
putting 70 divisions into action in eastern Europe within 
a month, and their emphasis on air transport is shorten¬ 
ing distances even more. On the other hand, there is the 
danger that American units recalled to the United States 
would not be available to meet a crisis unless there were 
a long warning period ; and one suspects that, unless 
there were very distinct and ominous rumblings, it would 
be politically very difficult indeed to get American troops 
ferried back across the Atlantic in time. Lastly, the 
Warsaw pact has the considerable military advantages 
of a centralised chain of command, standard ordnance 
and standardised organisation. These are all reasons why 
one American infantryman is worth much more to Nato 
than one Russian soldier Is to the Warsaw pact. 

Ideally, the Nato powers would like to keep their 
ground forces intact and offer something else in return 
for Russian troop withdrawals. They could probably spare 
up to 2,000 of the 7,000-odd tactical nuclear warheads 
kept in western Europe. Or they could afford to 
give up one or two aircraft-carriers. But it is doubtful 
whether the Russians would be willing to accept this 
kind of exchange. The western negotiators have to be 
guided by the need to present a credible deterrent to a 
conventional attack. The danger is that if troop levels are 
allowed to drop too low, the allies will lose the power 
of flexible response and be forced back to the perilous 
tripwire arrangement : the threat of instant nuclear 
reprisals if even one Russian battalion steps over the line. 

How and when hard negotiations get started has yet to 
be worked out. That will depend partly on whether the 
allies can agree how they want to be represented, but 
mainly on whether the ice has really been broken in the 
Berlin negotiations. It is impossible to talk about security 
without tackling the political tensions that can lead to 
war, and Berlin (see page 35) is still the . most likely 
trigger for a future war in Europe. Whether the Russians 
are ready to agree to a durable settlement for Berlin will 
be taken as a gauge of their interest in a new relationship 
with the west in Europe. The Nato foreign ministers 
implied in their statement last Friday that talks on tropp 
cuts are linked to a breakthrough on Berlin ; but that 
breakthrough has yet to come. Signor Brosio, Nato’s 
secretary-general, has said that “detente does not yet 
exist, but is simply a western policy.” The policy is worth 
pursuing in the hope that it will become two-sided. But 
it cannot be made a substitute for military preparedness. 



If you are considering a tie-up with 
another company you'll want the best advice 
you can get. And you'll get it at Guinness 
Mahon. 

Guinness Mahon's expertise extends far 
beyond the complexities of corporate finance. 
Into management and industrial fields, too. 
Which can make all the difference, whatever 
side of the knot you are on. 


Voul get on with 
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3 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V ODP 
Tel: 01 -623 4611 

17 College Green, Dublin 2, Ireland. 

Tel: 772671 

Genferstrasse 27,8002Zurich, Switzerland. 
Tel: 051,36 3012 . * 
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Rile/ von die bc/te 


In the South African language of warm 
hospitality,, this means .‘everything of the best’. 
It’s also a friendly salutation. 

But on South African Airways it means both. 

So when one of our hostesses smiles at you, 
you see a little bit of sunshine. 

And when she’s helping you to a rock lobster tail 
or rich Cape liqueur, it really is everything of 
the best. 

In every way it makes very good sense to fly SAA. 

The Boeingggve fly are right up to the 
minute. In hc\JgsAA will be the first 
international airline to operate the new 747Bs 
later this year. What’s more our new SAAFARI 


computer sorts out all your travel problems. 
Linked to our offices throughout the world, it 
instantly books your accommodation^ arranges 
car-hire facilities, air/$ea interchanges, 
tour itineraries ... the works! 

So, if you’re thinking of flying to 
South Africa, whether it’s from New York, 
Rio, Australia or Europe, look for a Boeing 
with a Springbok on its orange tail. 

It’s a sure sign of warm hospitality. 


We fly your way 



SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 



4 |SAAM 64/4 
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Hovercraft shooting tha Ature# Rapldt on tho Orinoco River. Picture by permission of The Geographical Magazine. 


In today's complex world of pump design and manufacture, the skills invested 
in Weir Pumps Limited are aline balance of the personal and technical. The 
company's three divisions — Industrial, Marine and Power—form the biggest 
pump manufacturing organisation in the United Kingdom. They offer a unique 
range 6f resources; and the essential skills that can utilise those resources to 
best effect. The company's factories in Cathcart. Yoker and Alloa serve every part 
of the globe. 

WBR PUMPS UMrrED^^ 

CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND mmm— 

Export Sales Office: Albany House, Petty France, Westminster, London, S.W.1. HflHflH 
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If you’re in the business 
of making stockings, 
make it your business 
v to talk to Billi. 

















FOR TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE 

Billi S.p.A. Costruzione Macchine Tessili Firenze, Italia 


There are stocking manufacturers working all over the world. 
And working with them is Billi, perhaps the most famous 
name in stocking machinery. 

* Billi machines have revolutionized the stocking industry. 

We hold more patents for technical advances in the field of 
hosiery machinery than any other company. 

And Billi engineers have planned, designed and built complete 
stocking plants all over the world. 

If you’re in the business of making stockings, 

make it your business to talk to Billi. © 
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Use this popular passenger plane for 
cargo, fire-fighting, surveying... 



! 


Owning one Series 300 Twin Otter is like 
having a fleet of specialized aircraft. Every 
Twin Otter can be quickly converted to: 
commuter plane, flying truck, 
photographic survey, forest Are patrol 
and water bomber. (By quickly, we mean 
changing over in 15 minutes from 
passenger to cargo plane.) 

It’s a money-maker right now. When 
upcoming regulations permit STOL 
aircraft to operate as STOL aircraft, the 
Twin Otter will continue to be a revenue 
producer. 

The Series 300 carries a greater payload 
than other aircraft in its class. It carries 
2 pilots, 20 passengers, plus 2 pieces of 
luggage per person. Or, it’ll carry 2H tons 
of freight. 

Powered by PT6A-27 engines, it’s a 


rugged plane which requires minimum 
maintenance. A good example of its 
capability is its record. For example, 
experienced operators report an annual 
utilization of 3,000 hours. 

More than 250 Twin Otters now are 
flying on every continent of the globe, 
under every climatic condition. All things 
to all men, a plane for all seasons. 


STOL / >Twin Otter 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada" 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
W&rtd Leaflets in STOL 
A HaWker Siddeley Company 
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Future expansion rests on outstandhg techniques. 
We aft IHI are working on themtoday. 


Our (HI Jet Engines are opening the skies. For ex¬ 
ample, we are developing vertical takeoff and landing 
(VTOL) lift jet engines. Another of our specialties is 
engine overhauling. We are even developing space 
technology. As man travels into the blue and into the 
outer reaches of interplanetary space, we will help. 



IHI 


lshtkawa|lma-Harlma Heavy Industries Co.# Ltd.# Tokyo# Japan 

Cable Address "IHICO TOKYO" Talei TK223?(IHICO) Tel Tohyo (270)91II 

LONOON OFFICE 69 70. Mark Lane. London. E C 3. ENGLAND Tel 01 481 1877. 01 481 1823 Tele. 24287. 27905IIHICO LONDON) Cable Address IHICO L0N00NTC3 
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It's much more than cholera 

A way has got to be found of getting the refugees back into 
East Pakistan, and that means squeezing President Yahya 


It has taken cholera to arouse the world to the plight of 
the East Pakistani refugees. By Thursday so much 
vaccine and saline solution was arriving at Calcutta 
that a serious bottleneck had been created. And by then 
everyone was saying everything was under control any¬ 
way. But the help was too late for thousands of refugees 
who died a squalid death, vomiting and excreting, on 
the sodden floors of makeshift field hospitals. It is tragic 
that the world could not provide in time the medical 
supplies that were needed to prevent this. But no one 
foresaw that the numbers of refugees would double at 
the end of May to a total of nearly 5 million. Until the 
beginning of this month the Indians, who were well 
aware of the dangers of cholera and had been carrying 
out a regular vaccination programme on the refugees 
until their stocks ran out, thought they were coping. 

When the world did try to leap into action, it stumbled. 
The World Health Organisation was the quickest off the 
mark, with 17 tons of medicine ready for despatch more 
than a week ago. But it had no transport and last week¬ 
end only tons were on the way. It has had to rely 
on RAF planes to get the rest to India by the end of 
this week. National contributions have not had the same 
difficulty, but they arc only just starting (see page 29). 
Yet the world’s reaction to cholera has been galvanic 
compared with the initial response to Mrs Gandhi’s 
appeal to the United Nations on May 6th. It was two 
weeks before a team from the United Nations’ High 
Commission for Refugees reported to U Thant who, on 
May 19th, issued an appeal for $175 million to look 
after the refugees for six months. Even then the reaction 
was extraordinarily sluggish. Only Britain and the^ United 
States chipped in pretty smartly. It needed the'cholera 
panic to speed up the process, and the UN now has a 
grand total of $32 million. 

But this still falls $143 million short of U Thant’s 
estimate, which anyway provided for only about half 
the present total of refugees. If relief efforts are so 
hampered by the slow awakening of the world's con¬ 
science to such disasters then there are strong arguments 
for U Thant's proposal of a UN task force, which would 
not only be able to make a rapid assessment of relief 
requirements but would also have stocks (and perhaps 
transport) already assigned to it to meet those needs. 

There is, however, a real danger that an over-reaction 
to the cholera reports may distort the effort to deal with 
the other problems the refugees face. Cholera—if it really 
is cholera ; see the letter on page 4—is not the only 
disease which may sweep the refugee camps 4 there are 
also reports of pneumonia, dysentery and a highly con¬ 
tagious form of conjunctivitis. Most important, there is 
the long-term problem of feeding and housing the refugees. 
India prays it will not be a long-term problem (see page 


67) ; it is planning only for six months ahead in the hope 
that something will happen in East Pakistan which will 
persuade the majority of the refugees to return home. But 
action has to be taken to provide the homeless 
with a reasonably solid roof over their heads during the 
monsoon, which will last until September. And Mrs 
Gandhi may have to try to disperse some of the refugees. 
For they have totally disrupted the life of the Indian states 
which border on East Pakistan—West Bengal, Assam and 
Tripura. They have driven down wages and pushed up 
prices, and the state governments are understandably 
alarmed. Mrs Gandhi has undertaken to disperse as many 
as possible, and 5,000 of them have already been shunted 
off to central India. But most of the refugees want to 
stay in West Bengal, where they feel at home, and no 
Indian state is willing to give precious land to a possibly 
cholera-ridden horde. 

Clearly the only possible solution in the end is for 
the refugees to be persuaded to go home. President Yahya 
Khan has declared that all bona fide Pakistanis—what¬ 
ever he means by that—will be allowed to return. He has 
relented from his earlier argument that the refugees were 
only “ miscreants and Indian infiltrators" to the extent 
of conceding that some of them may have been 
“genuinely misled.” But his offer has yet to be put to 
the test ; precious few of the refugees have taken it up, 
although the Pakistani government has set up some 20 
reception centres inside East Pakistan for those who want 
to return. The UN High Commissioner for Refugees has 
had talks with President Yahya about these reception 
centres this week. If the UN were to take them over 
the refugees might feel encouraged to use them. But it is 
unlikely that the Pakistani army is in a mood to forgo the 
chance to keep an eye on those who return. 

Even if the Pakistani army were ordered back to 
barracks, there are many refugees who would not go home 
unless civilian government were restored in East Pakistan. 
And this is where other people still have an obligation 
to put pressure on President Yahya. Even in normal times 
Pakistan is heavily dependent on foreign aid. But these are 
not normal times. The cost of the war will lead to a huge 
payments deficit this year, and the loss of East Pakistan’s 
jute crop, normally the biggest foreign exchange earner, 
has cut Pakistan’s reserves to nothing. It has already 
been refused emergency credits by the International 
Monetary Fund. But it is still hoping for its usual 
dollop of development aid from the World Bank consor¬ 
tium which meets next month. At this meeting the 
consortium—the United States, Britain, Germany, 
France, Japan and six others—will have to hold Presi¬ 
dent Yahya to his promise, on May 24th, to transfer 
power to civilians. The arguments for doing so are 
clear enough. The loss of life has long since passed the 
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point at which it was bound to become a matter of 
international concern. And East Pakistan needs A stable 
framework into which aid can be fruitfully poured. A 
civilian government is the best sort of framework. 

President Yahya, trying to anticipate the consortium 
meeting, has said that he will announce details of a 
transfer to civilian government later this month. His pro¬ 
posals will need careful looking at. To have any meaning 
at all, they will have to provide for a government which 
includes members of the now proscribed Awami League, 


who are the popularly elected leaders of East Pakistan. 
The Pakistani government hopes that enough Awami 
League members will take part to give the plan an aura 
of respectability. But very few members of the Awami 
League have so far shown themselves willing to turn their 
coats. If the Awami League does not figure in what 
President Yahya has in mind it is unlikely that many 
refugees will feel it safe to return. The obligation upon 
the consortium is unmistakable. President Yahya can¬ 
not have its money unless he meets its terms. 


What made them flee ? 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN CALCUTTA 


“ Our public relations machine was not 
ready. The army PR people were not 
in Dacca on March 25th and 26th, and 
we definitely made a mistake with the 
foreign correspondents there.” This 
was as far as a senior West Pakistani 
diplomat was prepared to go in 
admitting that his government's hand¬ 
ling of East Pakistan had not been 
perfect. What has happened in East 
Pakistan, one of the most overcrowded 
and poverty-stricken areas in the world, 
to make 5 million refugees Ace across 
its borders ? 

The two hard facts since the West 
Pakistani troops moved against Sheikh 
Mujib’s Awami League and shot up arid 
destroyed part of Dacca on the night 
of March 25th are that during the 
following six weeks the army gradually 
established its control over most of 
East Pakistan, and that millions of 
refugees have poured into the surround¬ 
ing states of India. The army’s version 
of events is that in March Awami 
League extremists had been planning a 
coup, that thousands of West Pakistanis 
living in the east and Biharis (always 
closely identified with the West 
Pakistani regime) had been slaughtered 
by the Bengalis, and that only prompt 
action by the troops had saved the day. 

There were certainly some members 
of the East Pakistan and East Bengal 
regiments, as well as police and para¬ 
military border guards, who fought 
against the army. And Awami League 
leaders who escaped to India admit that 
quite a number of Biharis and Punjabis 
were murdered. But there was no 
planned uprising. Many of the troops 
and police were caught, disarmed and 
shot before they knew what was going 
otn..$^gikh Mujib was arrested in his own 
{jgy^^nd his colleagues were captured 
or narrowly escaped capture. There is 
{MW# doubt Shat atrocities have been 
r #dfnmittcd on both sides. But there is 
an appalfti^])|&Qunt of evidence from 
the stram^lirptcfugecs, Moslem and 
Hindu 4 ffiGNPristian), educated and 
illiteratCpJSaiuie Pakistani troops have 
gone beyofrawas needed to restore 
their control wer the main centres of 
population.^ -V . 


What is the army up to ? Villages 
seem to be being burned and men shot 
long after most of the armed resistance 
has come to an end. One explanation 
is that with only 70,000 troops on 
the ground West Pakistan can keep 
control only by judicious terror of this 
sort. But quite apart from the fact that 
this policy is hardly a good basis for a 
future political settlement which docs 
not just depend on force of arms, there 
is the question of the mass exodus of 
human beings. “ In order to get their 
troops to shoot, the army’s officers have 
told them they arc fighting a holy 
war ” is the explanation given by some 
educated refugees. “ They have said that 
the Islamic state is threatened by the 
fifth columnists and infidels, notably the 
Hindus, Awami leaders and intellec¬ 
tuals.” 

With most of the intellectuals and 
Awami leaders either dead, captured or 
escaped, the army appears to be happy 
to sec the Hindu population, roughly 
10 million out of East Pakistan's total 
of 75 million, move cn masse for the 
border. But it is not just the army 
which is driving out the Hindus. The 
so-called peace committees recently set 
up in a number of villages and manned 
by Biharis and right-wing Muslim 
Leaguers are apparently expropriating 
the Hindus' property and looting and 
burning their houses. 

The rate at which refugees move 
across the border seems to depend on 
just where the army has been operating 
and itsi, strength on particular parts of 
the bolder. At first the flow was roughly 
half Moslem, half Hindu. It was when 
the stream became a torrent in the 
early part of May (which was when the 
Pakistani army reached some of the 
border areas) that the Hindus began 
to predominate. This arouses the fears 
of the Indian states most affected, 
West Bengal, Assam and Tripura, 
tb$t the refugees will keep on 
coming until there arc hardly any 
Hindus left on the other side of the 
border. 

At first the numbers seemed to be 
a gross exaggeration put out by the 
local states in order to get a quick 


reaction from the central government. 
But few of the experts from the local 
UN organisations and charities would 
seriously quarrel with the figures. 
Rather over half the total are in camps 
and therefore easily counted. A spot 
check on the rest can be made at the 
border and at centres for dispensing 
food. The latest total put out at 
mid-week by India’s ministry of rehabili¬ 
tation was 4.7 million, of which 2.7 
million are in camps and the rest with 
friends or fending for themselves. 

The first Indian policy was to keep 
the refugees close to the border. This 
has now broken down : the population 
of Tripura, for instance, has nearly 
doubled. Prices of essential goods are 
rising all around the border, wage rates 
arc falling under the pressure of 
refugees who are not in the camps, and 
in some areas, such as West Bengal, 
there is very little suitable open space 
left to put up more camps. The threat 
of violence is growing daily, especially 
since the population on the Indian side 
of the border is mainly Moslem. 

So far the administration of the 
camps has been impressive, particularly 
since in the border areas it falls on the 
already over-burdened shoulders of 
magistrates and officials. If the cholera 
epidemic came as a surprise to the 
outside world, it had long been feared 
in the camps themselves and many have 
already had a programme of inocula¬ 
tion for some weeks. The Indian 
government’s original shopping list put 
out in May for 250,000 tents and 
tarpaulins has had to be revised up¬ 
wards, although no one knows when the 
original demand will be met. 

If things are bad in India, they must 
be worse in East Pakistan. The region’s 
main port, Chittagong, appears to be 
cut oft from the interior and factories 
are still only just ticking over. There 
has been an unparalleled movement of 
population from the towns and the 
villages. The ravages of last November’s 
typhoon have not been repaired. The 
available transport is being used for 
troops rather than food and in many 
areas rice has not been planted for the 
main post-monsoon crop. Pakistan has 
accepted UN help in principle for the 
eastern wing. This is an important 
change of policy. One can only hope 
that it is not too late. 
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In the space on the right, 
complete the list of countries 
able to claim the advantages 
on the left 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


A good industrial relations 
record. 

Political stability. 

Huge mineral resources. 

An abundance of space. 

A wide range of climatic 
conditions. 

Plenty of opportunities for 
foreign investment. 

English speaking population. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 


Australia. 


If you can’t think of anywhere 
to compare with Australia, it’s 
because as a country of the future, 
nowhere does. 

At least as far as businessmen 
are concerned. 

Which might help explain why 
last year there was more foreign 
investment than ever in Australia. 

Why last year, more 
manufacturers sent and sold their 
products to Australia. 

And why last year, more and 
more businesses were set up in 
Australia. 

If you, too, would like to take 
advantage of Australia’s 
enormous potential, we at ANZ 


Bank are ready, willing and able 
to help. 

We’ll give you economic 
reports, trade introductions, ask 
the right questions and give you 
answers. 

All in the belief that a little^ 
help from us now could make^ 
lot of difference to your busj 
in the future. 


Australia and * 

incorporating ANg n 
71 Cornhill, I u t e d 


.ne 

men. 



\ A 


Ifs the UDR, not UDI 
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With friends like these the 
Prime Minister needs 
no enemies 


The Prime Minister could have done 
without the help of Mr Nicholas 
Winterton just at this moment. Mr 
Winterton was chosen on Monday as 
Conservative candidate in the 
important Macclesfield by-election, 
and, while his loyalty to the party is 
not in question, his opinions could 
cause Mr Heath severe embarrassment. 

They do not, though, seem to 
embarrass Mr Winterton himself. He 
sees no difficulty in fighting a 
by-election, which will attract maxi¬ 
mum publicity, when his views on a 
central policy issue—the common 
market—are in direct conflict with 
those of his Government. But then Mr 
Winterton is a bold man who proposes 
to fight “ completely openly, com¬ 
pletely honestly.” 

Mr Winterton, a 33-year-old 
businessman who achieved two near 
misses, in 1969 and 1970, at New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme, is completely open 
in saying what he 'thinks about 
Britain’s proposed entry into Europe 
—he is against it. He as prepared to 
“ think again if the terms for entry 
turn out to be considerably better than 
they appear to be.” But a brief exami¬ 
nation of his present attitude suggests 
that Mr Heath should not count on 
having a convert come the by-election. 

The Conservative candidate for 
Macclesfield does not believe the Con¬ 
servative Government has ever 
declared itself committed to entry into 
Europe, but that its only mandate is to 
negotiate terms. He believes a great 
txxly of opinion in the party and in 
Parliament is eus^more outspoken on 
the issue than W is. He sees it as his 
duty not only to express his own 
opinion but to reflect that of his con¬ 
stituents, for he sees the issue of the 
common market as one which is above 
party. The few constituents he has met 


so far—members of the Conservative 
association which selected him—con¬ 
firm him in his judgment. But he 
intends to sound out everyone, u from 
the housewife to the tycoon.” 

So what is Mr Heath to do ? It can 
certainly be argued (see page 14) that 
at least the choice of Mr Winterton 
will demonstrate the nonsense of a 
general election fought on the common 
market issue, for at Macclesfield the 
voters will have to choose between Mr 
Winterton and another ainti-niarketeer, 
Mrs Dinah Jeuda, who is standing for 
Labour. But Mr Winterton’s selection 
suggests that the Tory managers will 
be all the more reluctant to have a 
vote in the Commons on the terms 
for Europe at the same time as the 
Macclesfield by-election. If they want 
an early vote in the Commons then 
Macclesfield must wait until the 
autumn. If they decide to 'hold back 
in Parliament until October or 
November then they ought to get the 
by-eleotion over and done with now. 

The anti-market campaigners will 
make the most of Macclesfield. The 
blatant distinction between the views 
of the candidate and those of Mr 
Heath will be hammered home. Mrs 
Jeuda, with nothing to lose, is likely 
to lead Mr Winterton on to more and 
more extreme anti-market statements, 
but she can always stay one step ahead 
of him. Is the Prime Minister going 
to send the Tory candidate the tradi¬ 
tional letter of support ? Will senior 
ministers go there to contradict him 
on his own platform ? The initial 
temptation might well be to let Mr 
Winterton stew in his own juice. But 
Mr Heath cannot afford that pleasure. 

He cannot afford it because he can¬ 
not afford deliberately to lose Maccles¬ 
field. If he were U> do so, his majority 
in the House'woiild be down to 26: 



Winterton: embarrassing choice 


only 13 more by-election defeats and 
his majority would disappear com¬ 
pletely. Mr Winterton has got a tough 
enough fight on his hands, anyway, 
for although he is defending a 10,452 
majority, it needs only a 9.5 per cent 
swing to Labour for him to lose it. 
The swing to Labour at Bromsgrove 
two weeks ago was 10.1 per cent and 
the local election results indicated that 
the swing to Labour in Macclesfield 
itself was higher than the national 
average. It was not Europe that did 
that but rising prices and fears of 
unemployment. 

The Prime Minister’s personal 
assistant, Mr Douglas Hurd, provides 
a sad footnote. Mr Hurd, an able 
aed talented man; has tried several 
times to be chosen as candidate in a 
good Tory seat. He was on the short 
list for Macclesfield. But wherever Mr 
Hurd, goes he is pursued by the argu¬ 
ment that if he were chosen and he 
were defeated in a by-election, the 
result would be interpreted as a direct 
rejection of Mr Heath, with whom he 
is so closely identified. Mr Hurd with¬ 
drew from Macclesfield at the last 
moment. He may well have to wait 
his turn until that now distant day 
when the Tories can again be sure of 
holding safe seats. 
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Anti-marketeers _ 

Jaybirds of a 
feather _ 

The anti-marketeers pride themselves 
on their poverty. Not for them the use 
of the lush advertising columns of the 
quality press ; well, not until this week. 
Then on Monday the Common Market 
Safeguards Campaign published its 
advertisement in The Times. 

So far the anti-marketeers have 
shown some technical skill, but on this 
occasion they fell flat on their faces. 
First, because of the painful ambiguity 
of the statement itself. Despite its 
strident headline, “ Let the People 
Decide,” the anti-marketeers seemed 
strangely uncertain as to how this 
should be done. And of course the 
reason was clear: the advertising copy 
had to be adjusted to make it plain 
that not all the sponsors were demand¬ 
ing a general election ; which was not 
altogether surprising as an early elec¬ 
tion would turn about a third of the 
'lory signatories into ex-MPs. Second, 
there was the curious business of the 
list of names itself. Why was Mr Enoch 
Powell’s name excluded—a point 
raised in a jolly Liberal advertisement 
on another page of the same day’s 
Times ? But, if delicacy of feeling was 
the explanation, who on earth decided 
that, to take two of the MPs at 
random, Mr Arthur Lewis and Mr 
Harold Soref should be revealed as 
holding hands for the national good ? 

It is difficult to know what the 
Common Market Safeguards Campaign 
thought would be achieved by the 
advertisement, signed by so many 
people who were so deeply undistin¬ 
guished. There were some good ones, of 
course. Connoisseurs spotted particu¬ 
larly the name of Sir John Winnifrith, 
permanent secretary to the Ministry 
of Agriculture at the time of Mr 
Heath’s last negotiations. Did he find 
it hard not to break cover before ? But 
on the whole the list was drab and 
unimpressive. If the anti-marketeers 
cannot do better than this they would 
be well advised to conserve their funds. 

Bengal relief _ 

Frustrated charity 

It took last weekend’s television 
coverage to arouse much widespread 
concern among the British public 
about the refugees from East Pakistan. 
And it was only on Tuesday that a 


national appeal for funds was launched 
by the Disaster Emergency Committee 
—a cumbersome body formed in 1967 
to co-ordinate the fund-raising efforts 
of Britain’s numerous relief charities. 
It did not go into action until a 
specific Gall for an international appeal 
came through from the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Geneva. And that 
did not arrive until Friday. Such was 
the apparent lack of uigency over the 
weekend that a group of Kenrishmen 
took the initiative and after 15 hours 
of exhortation managed to charter a 
plane and send off 25 tons of emer¬ 
gency supplies to Calcutta. 

Much of the apparent confusion and 
delay stems from the fact that there 
are too many relief charities, which 
appear to duplicate each other’s efforts. 
All the members of the committee— 
the Red Cross, Oxfam, War on Want, 
Save the Children Fund, and Christian 
Aid—have already been pressing ahead 
on their own individual relief cam¬ 
paigns almost unnoticed over the past 
month. War on Want and Oxfam 
actually launched a small joint appeal 
in early May for the East Pakistan 
refugees. It raised only a derisory sum 
of just over £13,000. The odd charter 
plane load of medical supplies has been 
flown out. Oxfam sent out its first 
money grant of £20,000 to buy food 
for the refugees as long ago as May 3rd. 
Various field directors in East Bengal 
were sending back reports to Britain 
on the magnitude of the disaster in 
April. But then over 70 per cent 
of War on Want’s revenue, for 
example, is tied up in long-term 
development projects; there is no cen¬ 
tral crisis fund to tap. 

A further frustration for the well- 
meaning charities is the proper but 
obstinate attitude of the Charity Com¬ 
missioners over the money still left in 
Britain—some £800,000—from the 
fund raised to help the East Pakistan 
cyclone victims last November. The 
commissioners are continuing to main¬ 
tain that the fund cannot be used to 
relieve distress in West Bengal, even 
though the aid programme in the 
cyclone area was ended with the out¬ 
break of the Pakistan civil war. An 
escape clause from defunct objectives 
does exist in the 1960 Charities Act. 
But just at the moment the charities 
are trying to restart their relief effort 
for cyclone victims ; if they were to 
do so, it would no longer be possible to 
exploit this loophole in the charity 
law. 

It is surprising that Britain's pro¬ 
fessional demonstrators have not taken 
to the streets, but remain muted 


indoors. Chairman Mao’s enthusiastic 
support for the Pakistan government 
may have hardened left-wing hearts. 
But the indefensible and myopic action 
of the Pakistan High Commission in 
preventing the Pakistan cricket team 
from adding their autographs to a 
cricket bat to be raffled for relief funds 
should surely arouse concern at last. 

Ulster 

Whose finger on 
the trigger ? _ 

Opposition benches at Stormont and 
Westminster showed disquiet at the 
news that the British Government was 
giving serious consideration to the 
creation of a full-time battalion of 
between 500 and 800 men within 
•the Ulster Defence Regiment/ Many 
anti-Union is ts regard such a step 
as the first capitulation to the 
right-wing demands for the revival 
of the B Specials—the Protestant para¬ 
military force which gave such offence 
to Ulster’s Catholic minority and 
which was phased out in the autumn 
of 1969. For the first time since 
last June the Westminster bipartisan¬ 
ship on Ulster appears to be pnder 
strain. 

Until now the UDR has not been 
the subject of political controversy. It 
is a part-time body, mainly designed to 
play a support role for the army in 
such necessary chores as the protection 
of the border with the Irish Republic, 
the guarding of key points and 
installations, and the establishing of 
check points and road blocks; the 
UDR is not intended for use in the 
delicate task of crowd control or riot 
duties in urban areas. At present the 
force has a strength of 4,800 men. 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS 


’BOWETTrs Engineers, leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
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Just under half are ex-B Specials ; 
only an estimated 16 per cent are 
Roman Catholic. The aim is to bring 
the force up to a ceiling of about 6,000. 
A regular army brigadier commands 
it, and three of the seven battalions are 
now commanded by regular army 
colonels, responsible not to Stormont, 
but to the defence ministry in London. 

The army is becoming overstretched 
in its operations in Ulster, and feels 
that it would make military sense to 
relieve some troops from certain 
routine guard duties and build up a 
reserve force for specific emergencies. 
This could well be done with a perma¬ 
nent UDR battalion—particularly 
as the IRA terrorist campaign has 
pointed to the need for more elaborate 
defences for police stations and the 
like. 

The despairing moderate, Mr John 
Hume, suspects that the call for a 
full-time battalion is being dictated 
by political convenience and not 
military necessity. Certainly the fav¬ 
ourable reactions from the Rev. Ian 
Paisley and Mr Bill Craig are politi¬ 
cally useful to the prime minister. Mr 
Faulkner has waxed indignant at 
meetings of the joint security com¬ 
mittee about the army’s toleration of 
IRA funeral processions. But the 
further loss of the trust of Catholic 
moderates by the security forces would 
be very damaging, especially on the 
eve of the Orange marching season 
(which Mr Faulkner, to do him credit, 
is trying to stop). 

Immigrant pupils _ 

Not black and 
white _ 

There are no easy answers to the 
dilemmas caused by a sizeable propor¬ 
tion of immigrant schoolchildren in an 
area—to disperse or to concentrate, to 
separate or to integrate. But the latest 
report by the National Foundation for 
Educational Research* is an invaluable 
source of information on the solutions 
adopted by those who have to make 
the decisions in Britain’s decentralised 
education system : the local authorities. 

The NFER is not out to present 
bouquets or booby prizes. It con¬ 
ducted a thorough survey of the 50 
per cent of education areas in England 
where immigrants made up more than 
1 per cent of all pupils. And even 
when the report demonstrates that a 
suspiciously high proportion of West 
Indian pupils end up in schools for the 

"Immigrant Pupils in England. £2.30. 
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educationally subnormal (a source of 
bitter controversy, particularly in 
Haringey, the borough with the highest 
proportion of immigrant pupils in the 
country), it is careful to point out that 
the distribution of such schools around 
the country is very far from even. It 
could just be that the siting of these 
schools tends to coincide with concen¬ 
trations of immigrants. But it is worth 
noting that the proportion of all Indian 
children who arc in esn schools 
is less than half the proportion of 
non-immigrant children who are. Those 
who wish to argue from the statistics 
that West Indian children are naturally 
stupider than those of the host country 
must on the same evidence presumably 
concede that Indian children are 
brighter. A more down-to-earth con¬ 
clusion is that education authorities 
find it easier to cope with Asian child¬ 
ren with no English than with West 
Indian children with more complex 
cultural disadvantages. 

The report is rather more concerned 
to present the full picture, the obstacles 
to instant solutions. Not least of these 
is that the statistics should be handled 
with care ; those born in England to 
immigrant parents cease to be classified 
as immigrant schoolchildren after their 
parents have been here 10 years; while 
those born overseas remain within the 
category no matter how long they have 
been in England. So the common 
“ league table ” of the 24 education 
areas where immigrants made up more 
than 7 per cent of pupils is potentially 
misleading. Nor is it easy to judge a 
local authority’s endeavours ; too much 
depends on attitudes, both of officials 
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and parents, rather than policy. The 
contentious question of whether to bus 
immigrant children around an area to 
avoid undue concentration, recommen¬ 
ded in a circular from the education 
department in 1965, is given reality 
by a recital, selective and wholly 
relevant, of local experience. On the 
whole the consensus appeared to be 
against such a policy ; only 11 authori¬ 
ties reported following it and one was 
phasing it out, although in areas of 
exceptional concentration the pressures 
towards it were strong—in an area, for 
example, where one infants’ school of 
200 pupils contained only 16 non¬ 
immigrants. One school organiser 
summed up the dilemma by describing 
dispersal as “ ethically wrong but 
educationally essential.” 

Crime _ 

Capital offences 

London is not Britain: crime rates 
for the capital and country do not 
increase symmetrically. When, in 
1967, the national crime rate per 
thousand people actually fell for the 
first time since the mid-igsos, London 
crime went on soaring, only to hold 
almost steady the following year when 
the national figures leapt again. But 
it is worth hoping that the report of 
London’s Commissioner of Police 
provides some foretaste of the national 
statistics due next month. His report 
for 1970, published this week, shows 
that the number of offences known to 
the police has actually fallen, while the 
detection rate is up. 

These statistics, of course, depend on 
how many crimes are discovered or 
reported, and how the police classify 
them. Nor is the detection rate at all 
the same thing as the conviction rate. 
And the cleanup rate in London is 
still only 28.8 per cent: well below 
the national figure. Ninety per cent of 
murders are cleared up, but fewer than 
one in five burglaries and fewer than 
one in ten of the virtually undetectable 
thefts from unattended vehicles. In a 
sense, this reflects good use of scarce 
resources: but the police commissioner 
is far from happy about his shortages, 
or about the burdens of traffic and 
demonstration control. Nor is he 
entirely happy about the growth of the 
parole system, which he believes is 
contributing towards the development 
of a cadre of professional criminals 
who rely on spewing only short terms 
in prison. Anraftpolice reports are 
seldom free 'tinpiial pleading ; but 
it is folly tcP’lfcAbAP them. 
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THE WORLD 


The king of war dethroned 
but not exiled 


One important aspect of the discus¬ 
sion about troop cuts in central 
Europe (see page iB) is the fact that 
the balance of advantage in conven¬ 
tional weapons in Europe is still 
swinging in favour of the defence. 
This is true of aircraft, with 
the continuing development of surface- 
to-air anti-aircraft missiles and air- 
l>ornc early warning radar systems. It 
is no less true of tanks, for a new and 
more effective batch of anti-tank 
weapons will be coming into service in 
the 1970s. The Russians are a conserva¬ 
tive lot and, conditioned by their ex¬ 
periences between 1941 and 1945, they 
put a great deal of faith in tanks. On 
the central front in Germany, the tanks 
of the Warsaw pact's divisions outnum¬ 
ber those in Nato’s armies by more than 
two to one. But the Nato divisions 
already possess more and better anti¬ 
tank weapons. This is in tune with 
Nato’s defensive strategy. Should the 
Nato powers now, with troop cuts in 
the offing, deliberately j>ut more 
resources into such weapons ? 

As Mr Hugh Hanning pointed out 
last week in the Guardian , these 
weapons are much cheaper to produce 



than tanks themselves. He could have 
added that they also require fewer 
men to operate and service them. But 
the argument cannot be settled as 
simply as that. Nor should it be pur¬ 
sued in terms of one anti-tank weapon 
alone, the wire-guided missile, for in 
this branch of warfare a number of 
things are happening at the same time : 

1. The tank gun itself is being 
improved. In particular, the introduc¬ 
tion of laser-beam ranging will improve 
its speed of firing and accuracy. So 
there may very well be a case for the 
further development of the low-slung, 
armoured tank-destroyer, with a high 
velocity gun, used by the Germans. 

2. Wire-guided missiles, such as the 
French SS 11 and the British Swing- 
fire, are here to stay. Using a hollow- 
charge round, they arc effective over 
a good range. An operator can guide 
them from a position away from the 
launching vehicle, though he would 
need a good nerve on the battlefield. 

3. Increasingly, helicopters will be 
armed with wire-guided missiles. But 
helicopters are vulnerable to fire from 
the ground, so they are likely to be 
used individually rather than in tank¬ 



hunting packs over enemy territory. 

4. New types of hand-held antitank 
weapons will be coming into service. 
Among the more important are a light¬ 
weight disposable rocket-launcher pro¬ 
duced by the Americans (the launcher 
is thrown away once the rocket has 
been fired), and some heavier weapons, 
such as the British Atlas, • which can 
be reloaded and which can use terminal 
homing devices and laser-beam rang¬ 
ing for better range and accuracy. Such 
weapons would be particularly useful 
for local militia forces. 

5. '['here is also the development 
known as “ field artillery rocket 
systems." The idea is apparently to 
produce a bursting charge that spews 
out small bombs (or lays a pattern of 
small mines) to disable tanks well 
beyond the range at which the tanks 
can bring their own guns into action. 

A combination of such weapons 
means that more tanks are liable to 
be destroyed in a battle of a given 
size than in the past. But certainly some 
would still get through a defensive 
position, and they would be best dealt 
with by heavily armoured mobile gun 
platforms—which is exactly what tanks 
are. And tanks would still be needed 
to protect the infantry, not least when 
they are on the move in their lightlv 
protected personnel carriers, and to 
recover ground in counterattacks. 
Anyway, ground anti-tank weapons are 
carried either by the infantry or in 
soft-skinned vehicles, and are therefore 
vulnerable to artillery barrages—much 
more than tanks themselves. So it is 
relevant that the range, accuracy and 
speed of reaction of field guns arc 
improving rapidly. 

The odds are that there will still 
he a need for both tanks and anti¬ 
tank weapons in the future. It would 
make sense for the Germans and the 
British to co-operate on the design of 
a new battle tank. It would also make 
sense for the Nato powers to put more 
emphasis on producing the new genera¬ 
tion of anti-tank weapons—and to try 
to do so jointly. If the number of 
Nato’s tank regiments in central 
Europe is reduced, this will be a must. 
But even if {hat does not happen it is 
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The Financial Times’ Queen’s Award. 


The FT has become the first 
newspaper to receive the Queen’s Award 
to Industry. 

We won it for export achievement. 

More overseas businessmen are 
reading the FT, and more of the 
overseas press are taking the FT’s 
syndication services. 

But above all, more companies 
overseas are choosing the FT to 
advertise to Britain and Europe. 


Naturally we’re very honoured. 

Now everyone knows the valuable 
part that Fleet Street and the agency 
world can play in earning overseas 
revenue. 

It shows that when international 
business wants to talk to the people who 
matter in European business, they do it 
increasingly through the FT. pT|" 

The business partner. 
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worth thinking about the idea of 
deliberately reducing the number of 
tanks so as to release resources for the 
anti-tank weapons. 

The tank has for long been the king 
of European warfare. Indeed, for most 
people it has become the symbol of 
armed might and coercion. Now it 
looks as if it will become something 
less than the king: dethroned from 
supreme power but not, for very many 
years yet, just one of the plebs. 

Berlin _ 

What's going on ? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Brandt foresaw from the start 
that it would be no easy matter to 
prepare the German public to accept 
the price the nation would have to 
pay for the ultimate rewards of his 
Ostpolitik. He and his closest advisers 
spent much of this week coping with 
the growing disquiet of some of their 
countrymen, particularly about 
Berlin. When the four ambassadors 
of the wartime allies emerged on 
Monday from their 21st round of talks 
about Berlin they looked a shade more 
cheerful than usual and even talked 
a trifle more hopefully, though 
scarcely any less cryptically, of 
“ encouraging progress.” According to 
those who know, they can be expected 
to repeat Monday’s performance, more 
or less word for word and smile for 
smile, after their next meeting on 
June 25th. 

What is happening at the Berlin 
talks is this. Between the ambassadors’ 
meetings their Berlin specialists are 
together doing (in the Allied Control 
Authority building in west Berlin) 
what the Anglo-Saxons call a “ scissors 
and paste job ” on the position state¬ 
ments presented by the two sides in 
February and March. They are going 
through the two papers sentence by 
sentence, trying to incorporate into one 
document whatever phrases are likely 
to be acceptable to both sides. The 
west Germans are being consulted in 
quadripartite meetings with the three 
western allies and the east Germans 
• in bilateral talks with the Russians. 
Lately the pace has quickened. 
Roughly half the work of synthesis 
has been completed, achieving verbal 
precision on those aspects of the prob¬ 
lem where the two sides had already 
reached a measure of agreement. 

But suspicion is growing in west 
Germanv thait, in order to move Bonn’s 
Ostpolitik out of the doldrums, the 
Bnandt-Scheel government may be 
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assenting to, and even initiating, com¬ 
promises that would mortally weaken 
Berlin’s ties with the west in the long 
run. Uneasiness has been aggravated 
by some recent pronouncements which 
seem designed to prepare people for 
a pending disappointment. Herr 
Brandt has said in three successive 
newspaper interviews 'that it is incon¬ 
ceivable that the four powers could 
ever reach agreement on the legal 
status of Berlin. Writing in a semi¬ 
official Free Democrat periodical one 
“ Wieland Deutsch ” (generally 
assumed to be a pseudonym for 
Rudiger von Wechmar, the govern¬ 
ment’s deputy spokesman, and tartly 
amended by Die Welt to “ Wieland 
Russisch”) has remarked that it is 
questionable whether the Bundestag 
and the Bundesrat have any right to 
meet in Berlin. And Herbert Wehner, 
the Social Democrats’ parliamentary 
leader, has observed resignedly that 
there can be no such thing as a satis¬ 
factory solution of the Berlin problem. 
He himself would be content with a 
guarantee of free access. 

But of what use, Die Welt asked, 
would a guarantee of free access be 
to a house that was being vacated floor 
by floor ? The critics say that, by 
tacitly accepting 'the Soviet thesis that 
west Berlin is a “ separate political 
entity,” the government is alxmt to 
connive in a far-going dismantling of 
die federal presence in Berlin. 

The Christian Democrats ventilated 
these misgivings excitedly in the 
Bundestag at question time on Wed¬ 
nesday. Herr Karl Moersch, the foreign 
ministry’s parliamentary secretary, 
stonewalled implacably. The govern¬ 
ment, he said, did not identify itself 
with Wieland Deutsch’s article, and he 
refused to say who Wieland Deutsch 
was. The most impassioned questioner 
was Herr Kurt Birrenbach. Why, he 
wanted to know, was the government 
contemplating surrender of certain 
western rights in Berlin that the east 
had acknowledged de facto for 25 
years ? But Herr Moersch left things 
in the dark and Herr Brandt added 
little light later in the day. 

Europe _ 

Too gaullist for 
thegaullists _ 

The European commission in Brussels 
has been the victim of brutal treatment 
from France many times during the 
common market’s 14-year history. But 
the episode that was stage-managed hv 



Barre was too French for the French 

France in Luxemburg on Monday, on 
the subject of sterling, was the harshest 
kick at the commission yet. It 
humiliated the French commissioner, 
M. Raymond Barre, and was a taste of 
things to come when France and 
Britain join together in the common 
market to practise their shared distaste 
for the supranational ideas of the 
commission. 

As a good gaullist, M. Barre has 
long shared the French government’s 
worries about incorporating a feeble 
reserve currency like sterling into 
Europe’s already leaky monetary ship. 
Last December, acting unofficially as an 
agent of France hut officially as an 
independent Brussels commissioner, M. 
Barre took it on himself to fire off a 
sterling questionnaire at the British 
Government. It was a sort of economic 
entry quiz which allowed France to 
claim, late in March, that Britain 
would have to negotiate about sterling 
before it could join. M. Barre took an 
active part in subsequent meetings 
which were meant to exact stiff under¬ 
takings by Britain to get rid of the 
reserve role and capital market 
preferences involved in managing the 
sterling area. 

But anyone in touch with the Elys6e 
could see quite early in the game that 
President Pompidou was not after any¬ 
thing so precise as either France's 
negotiators or M. Barre were asking 
for. Sure enough, Mr Heath was able 
to convince M. Pompidou in Paris that, 
provided no unreal guarantees were 
insisted upon, Britain really would like 
to get rid of the incubus of sterling. 

Even so, M. Barre went on believing 
right up to the last minute in 
Luxemburg that his sterling debate 
still meant something in French eyes. 
When France’s finance minister, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing, then calmly accepted 
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the innocuous British statement read 
out by Mr Rippon, the ministers of 
France’s five partners were openly 
stunned and M. Barre was just as openly 
livid. Months of the commission’s work, 
done at the beckoning of France, had 
been casually aborted in one stroke. 

How wise it was of France to make 
such an obvious mockery of consulting 
its partners, and of the commission, is 
not certain. To some extent it was a 
repayment for Germany’s similar action 
in ignoring M. Barre’s eager monetary 
suggestions during the dollar crisis last 
month and unilaterally floating the 
mark instead. From the start of the 
British negotiations, the commission has 
been undercut by France. It is now 
being excluded from preparing a final 
deal on New Zealand. Inside the com¬ 
mission itself two new commissioners 
—the president, Signor Malfatti, and 
Herr Ralf Dahrendorf—are pushing 
notions of a free trade area in Europe 
which are appalling their longer-estab¬ 
lished colleagues and would turn the 
old political creators of Europe in their 
grave. 

Italy _ 

Crumbs are better 
than nothing 

It is no moment for the popularity of 
Italy’s government to be tested at the 
polls. But Signor Colombo’s coalition 
is being forced to run the gauntlet in 
the municipal elections which take 
place next Sunday, after having failed 
to mark up any notable achievements 
since it was voted into office last 
August apart from the mere fact of 
having survived. 

The old problems remain: a 
serious shortage of housing, a chronic 
lack of urban transport, no integrated 
national health service. To them has 
been added in the past few months a 
slackening in the country’s economy, 
and a mounting wave of violence and 
disorder in the cities provoked by both 
the extreme left and the extreme right. 
The government is clearly worried chat 
the extreme right-wing party, the MSI, 
will pick up seats on Sunday with its 
call for a harshe®* fmforcement of law 
and orde r though it has played 

a conspicucfisfipart, notably in Reggio 
di CalabrioHn fomenting the sort of 
street vdawacte which it is the first 
to complin! about, v ' 

SignorpoColomboJ ftn an obvious 
attempt^to draw >tte teeth of the 
MSI, vtent to great hshgths on Monday 
to praise the members of the security 


forces, and called the policemen 
wounded in street battles the “ spiritual 
aristocracy ” of the service. According 
to a public opinion poll conducted by 
the weekly paper Espresso in Bari, the 
fourth largest city that will vote on 
Sunday, the problems of violence, cor¬ 
ruption and the Mafia are regarded by 
Italians as the most serious issues 
facing the country. For just over 60 
per cent of those interviewed, the com¬ 
munists pose a serious threat to 
freedom, and any agreement with them 
is impossible. Asked whether they 
would vote for the MSI or the com¬ 
munists if they were the only two 
parties, just over 56 per cent replied 
that they would vote for the MSI, just 
over 21 per cent for the communists, 
and orily 16.6 per cent would refuse 
to vote for either. 

Maybe Signor Colombo can draw 
some comfort from the fact that in 
Bari, at least, only 4 per cent of those 
questioned criticise his government for 
not having carried out the programme 
of reforms to which it is committed. 
The lack of any obvious alternative to 
the present coalition, and the fact that 
the life of the government is not 
directly at stake on Sunday, musit be 
some source of comfort for Signor 
Colombo. But he can’t lie looking 
forward to the weekend. 


Eastern Europe _ 

All eyes on 
Hungary's houses 


For all the resources put into them, 
eastern Europe’s well-publicised housing 
programmes arc not all they are 
cracked up to be. Russia has been 
building new housing at the impressive 
rate of 2J million new flats a year for 
ten years, with the result that 11 million 
people have been getting new, or at 
least bigger, homes each year. But tiny 
Switzerland, which has nothing like 
Russia’s housing problem, manages to 
build more new flats in proportion to 
its population than Russia does. And 
the average Soviet citizen still has only 
about a third of the space and only a 
fraction of the mod cons available to 
the average American. 

The picture is similar in other east 
European countries. They too have 
impressive building achievements to 
their credit. By 1975, Hungary plans 
to have built 400,000 new flats, 
making a total of 1 million since i960. 
Rumania is planning 500,000 new flats 
by 1975—200,000 more than it built 
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♦ an estimate of the mid -1960 s situation based on the latest 
available fiqures from the UN and other statistical sources 


between 1965 and 1970—and Czecho¬ 
slovakia has the same ambitious target 
(not 50,000, as we wrongly said last 
week) for the same year. But in all 
these countries, the housing shortage 
remains one of the most acute social 
and political problems. 

The hardest thing to get in Jugoslavia 
is a flat. Last year that country of 20 
million was 700,000 flats short. Hun¬ 
gary, with its 10 million people, needed 
400,000 new flats. These shortages 
mean that divorced people often have 
to continue to live under the same 
roof because they have nowhere else to 
go, that young wives have to share 
kitchens with rnothers-in-law, that four 
or even five members of a family have 
to live and sleep in the same room. 

There are several good reasons why 
east Europe suffers this way. Much of 
the region was devastated during the 
war and since then there has been a 
heavy influx of the rural population 
into larger towns. And a good part of 
the capital that could have been 
invested in housing has been eaten up 
by new industrial projects. 

On the credit side, east Europeans 
do pay much lower rents than most 
people in the west. An average Russian 
family living in a state-owned flat will 
pay about 8 per cent of its income for 
rent, heating, electricity and gas. In 
contrast, an average American will 
spend more than 14 per cent of his 
personal budget on rent or mortgage 
repayments. But such statistics do not 
take into account important things like 
quality and availability. Russians and 
other east Europeans have to wait 
months and often years for subsidised 
flats. Co-operative and private accom¬ 
modation is within the reach only of 
the elite. The state decides who gets 
the new flats—which introduces the 
element of political discrimination or, 
at the very least, bureaucratic arbitra¬ 
riness. 

The consumer has been getting an 
unprecedented share of attention in 
eastern Europe, particularly since the 
'December riots in Poland, and. govern¬ 
ments are speeding up their housing 
programmes. But the snag here is the 
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six days a week, we open 
the Arabian GuK for business. 

That's when the Kuwait Airways Boeing 707 
320c jet takes off from London. 

And with it goes the exporter looking for 
a big new market. His target? 

The wealthy businessmen of the Gulf who 
enjoy an earning power greater than any 
American or European. 

They’re ready to buy anything offered them 
from heavy machinery to vegetables. 

And Kuwait Airways gives you the chance to 
meet them. 

That's because KAC is Kuwait's national 
airline and it knows the Gulf best. It can give 
you valuable information about export 
opportunities and prospective customers. 

And that’s not all. 

You'll like flying with Kuwait Airways. Its 
departure and arrival times are designed to suit 
you. And its in-flights hospitality is second 
to none. 

KAC fly weekly Boeing 707 320c jet services to 
Kuwait, connecting with Abu Dhabi, Aden, 

Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 

Karachi, Bombay, Abadan and Teheran. 

Non-stop flight Friday-London to Kuwait. 

Non-stop flight Wednesday-Kuwait to London. 

LONDON Phonr No 01 499 76R1 164 Pircarlilly Inndon W 1 
MANCHESTER Phono No OG1 B34 4161 235 Royal r-xcharuitr 
Building Manchester 2 7DD 

PARIS Phone No 0/3 ORHO/OrtH1/4 1 h / h Hue de Id Paix Paris 2e 
FRANKRJRT Phonu No 234074. 6 Fr.inkfurt A M HasHer Strasse 3D 
HOME Phonp No 4836b4 Via San Nicola da Lclennno /9/80 
GENEVA Phone No ?51bbb 21 Rue Do Rhone. Genova 
ATHENS Phone No 237166 234147 17 Philholion Si Alliens 
NEW YORK Phone No (212)581 9760/3, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Mcwamne 50 New York 100/0 

Flying your way 

KAC^=- 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

- BAONOADA TtHIRAIliL 


AMMAN IWAMRANJ^^ A|)UOMAg| 
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MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
K 


Specialist Financial 
services for 
East-West trade 


The Moscow Narodny Bank has been 
operating in the City of London since 1919 
and has developed close associations with 
Banks in the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist 
countries. For many years it has specialised 
in the finance of East-West trade and is able 
to offer the benefit of its considerable and 
unique experience in providing banking 
facilities adapted to the particular 
requirements of this trade, to exporters, 
importers, banks and other financial 
institutions. 

In addition to specialising in East-West trade 
the bank handles all normal types of 
international trade finance and is a leading 
operator in the Money and Exchange Markets. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £363,000,000. 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 

P.O. Box No. 26, 

24/32, King William Street, EC4P 4JS 
Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: London 885401 (General) 

London 884791 (Foreign Exchange) ^ 

Cables: “Narodny LondonEC4 M 0 *c° 

Beirut Office: * DB Ml D f 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon, 5 HM 11| , 

Telephone: Beirut 251615 % ■▼ 11 m Uj 

Telex: Beirut 720 \ m ^ 

Cables: “Narodny Beirut" 
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Let Sumitomo Make the Connections 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd, with 180 branches in 
Japan plus overseas offices in all major 
financial centres, can introduce you to 
practically anyone, anywhere. At the same 
time we can advise you and act as your 
banker go-between for almost any kind of 
investment or trading venture throughout 
the world. 

In fact, Sumitomo Bank is the family 
banking house for some 48 top Japanese 
industrial giants. What could be easier 
than a family introduction? 

If you're in London look us up in Moorgate 
and we'll make the connections you need. 


+ THE SUMITOMO BANK LTD 

5 Moorgate London EC2 Telephone 600-0211 




HiggsandHill 

increased turnover 
and profit 


Profit before tax was £630,000— 
56% up on 1969. 

Dividends up from 12$% to 16%. 

Turnover of building and civil 
engineering work rose by 
£8m to £3001. 

Overseas—value of contracts 
in hand exceeds £8m and overseas 
work has made a first 
contribution to Group profits. 

The property division is 
expanding its activities. 

Profits for 1971 are expected 
to be not less than those for 1970. 

Work in hand and under negotiation 
is in excess of £5001. 


Points from Sir Rex Cohen’s 
Statement for 1970 


HIGGS , HILL 


Higgs and Hill Limited 
Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Crown House, Kingston Road, New Malden 
Surrey 
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lack of flexibility in the system of 
centralised economic management. 
Building industries everywhere are 
faced with over-demand. 

The state, which owns most of the 
housing throughout east Europe, is also 
ill-suited for the role of the housing 
manager, especially when it comes to 
repairs. The tenant living in state- 
owned accommodation has no incentive 
to pay for repairs out of his own pocket. 
And the state is finding the mainten¬ 
ance of the existing stock of houses 
more and more of a crushing financial 
burden. The Hungarians have calcula¬ 
ted that between 1966 and 1970 income 
from rents brought the state some $100 
million, while in the same period the 
state spent no less than $233 million 
on maintenance and repairs. In 
Poland, rents cover less than a quarter 
of maintenance costs. 

Hungary’s new rent regulations, 
which come into force on July 1st, 
attempt to make the tenant pay not 
only for the maintenance of existing 
housing but also for the construction 
of new units. Rents are going up—in 
many cases by as much as 300 per cent. 
It is expected that by the time every¬ 
body is paying the new rents in full 
(which will be in 1973) they will repre¬ 
sent approximately 10 per cent of an 
average family’s income. Many exemp¬ 
tions will be made for low-paid 
workers, large families and other needy 
cases. 

The housing reform is a tricky 
business for the Hungarian government 
at a time when price rises in various 
sectors of the economy have caused 
rumbles of discontent from the trade 
unions. But the government is patiently 
explaining to everyone that since 1946 
many wages have increased threefold 
while rents have remained stationary. 
It also hopes that by introducing the 
reforms very gradually it will avoid 
any sudden eruptions of discontent 
like the December riots in Poland. 
Other east Europeans, including the 
Jugoslavs, who started something simi¬ 
lar in 1965 but then backtracked, are 
watching the Hungarian experiment 
closely. But no one has yet taken the 
plunge. They may have to soon. 

Correction. Because of a telegraphic 
elision, a sentence in last week’s article on 
Cambodia suggested that the present 
deputy prime ministers of Cambodia do 
not favour new elections. This is not the 
case. The point that should have been 
made was that most members of the 
present national assembly favour a 
prolongation of the term of the assembly 
rather than new elections which they might 
not win. 


Palestinians _ 

Old Arafats never 
die 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 
The tourists flocking to the splendid 
Roman ruins a it Jerash give the lie to 
reports of fierce clashes in this area 
between the Jordanian army and the 
Palestinian commando groups. Though 
it is in the interest of both sides to 
issue pugnacious communiques, 
neither side for the moment wishes 
to precipitate the final showdown. 

The Jordanian army could at any 
time give the coup de grace to the 
3,000-odd commandos it has encircled 
in the Jerash-Ajlun hills. The battle 
would be brief because the commandos 
are short of ammunition. But it would 
be fierce and it would provoke an 
outcry against Jordan in the other 
Arab countries, especially Egypt. King 
Hussein could survive the outcry but 
he does not want to antagonise Egypt. 
And he might also want to keep the 
option of polishing off the Palestinians 
as a final bargaining counter if the 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement 
with Israel showed signs of succeeding. 

Though the king’s ferocious threats 
against the commandos are intended to 
keep them jittery, the commandos’ 
exaggerations and cries of blue murder 
are intended to keep their friends 
watchful and to place King Hussein 
under moral pressure. Publicity is 
about the only effective defensive 
weapon they have left. 

Within the beleaguered palisade, 
the pre-eminence of El Fatah has been 
assured by the fading-away of the 


factions farther to the left. And within 
Fatah itself the pre-eminence of Yasser 
Arafat is more pronounced. Seemingly 
he has benefited from the calamities 
that have overtaken the Palestinian 
movement since the September battles 
in Jordan. The younger cadres within 
El Fatah have been muttering dire 
things about Arafat, but their restless¬ 
ness has not reached the top. All the 
same, Arafat has sensed the strength of 
this opposition, because since September 
he has injected a modest infusion of 
new blood into his presiding commit¬ 
tee. But this hardly amounts to a radi¬ 
cal change in the Fatah leadership. It 
is also rumoured that Arafat will 
symbolically offer his resignation to the 
new Palestinian National Council, 
which is supposed to meet some time 
this month. It will, of course, symboli¬ 
cally refuse to accept it. 

None of the men in Arafat’s 
immediate circle are in any position 
to challenge his leadership even if 
any were so inclined. The two most 
likely contenders, Abu Iyad (Salah 
Khalaf) and Abu Lutuf (Faruk 
Kaddoumi), have been much criticised 
because they advised the acceptance 
of a ceasefire halfway through the 
battle of Amman in September. This 
was a correct decision but it was 
rejected as being faint-hearted. The 
commander of the 7,000-strong 
Palestine Liberation Army, Brigadier 
Abdel Razzak Yahya, has been critical 
of the commando leadership but 
he hardly provides an alternative. 

The three contingents of the PLA, 
trained in Egypt, Iraq and Syria, are 
now grouped together in Syria but 
are under-equipped, under strict Syrian 
control and not highly regarded because 



You can't win this war with boys 
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because they took very little part in 
last September’s fighting. They serve, 
however, as a reminder that the com¬ 
mando groups are only one part of a 
much larger Palestinian resistance 
effort. 

Despite their fierce factionalism, the 
Palestinians, in the last resort, do not 
sack their unsuccessful leaders—they 
let them fade away. It is this trait 
of the Palestinian character that may 
maintain Arafat in power. Most 
Palestinians agree that he has 
revealed that he is not big enough for 
his job. But he is shrewd, brave, totally 
dedicated and tirelessly energetic in 
serving his cause. His principal defect, 
perhaps, is that he has mistaken rest¬ 
less movement for purposeful activity. 
Lacking an intellect capable of grasp¬ 
ing the regional and international 
complexities of the Palestine problem, 
he has failed to harness the talents 
of his bright young men. He has 
not even listened to the planners he 
appointed. But it can at least be said 
'for Arafat that he kept his group 
united. 

The Gulf _ 

If not nine, 
maybe seven 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

There is now a hope that the logjam 
in the negotiation for some sort of 
federation among the Persian Gulf 
states may break up. It will if Sheikh 
Isa of Bahrain fulfills his threat to 
declare Bahrain's independence. He 
says he will do so if no further steps 
have been taken to establish the nine- 
state Union of Arab Kniira'tes by 
Tuesday. 

This is not the first time that 
Bahrain's ruler, exasperated at the 
indecision of his fellow rulers, has 
delivered such an ultimatum. On past 
occasions, before deciding to carry it 
into effect, he has sent an emissary to 
King Faisal of Saudi Arabia to get 
his approval. King Faisal has told 
him to-wait, and waited he has. No 
doubt the pattern will be repeated 
again, though Bahrain cannot afford to 
wait much longer. 

Kuwait and Britain now despair of 
any link between Bahrain, Qatar and 
the sevei^fcu^l States and are K 
anxious jIIh full discussions on 
alternatMfer Mp Wtical arrangements. 
They this time Sheikh Isa 

will not ne*aissuaded. Tfl||,only active 
sm^oFters^oLthe federvorLamong its 
Irtftij and Saudi 
Am>ia. King Faisal took a long 



Isa waits for a nod from Faisal 


time to adjust to the prospect of a 
federation and it may be that he needs 
a longer time to readjust to the fact 
that it will not work. He certainly 
fears that the collapse of the nine 
would lead Britain to press for a union 
of the seven Trucial Slates, which 
inevitably would be dominated by his 
old foe, Sheikh 7 ;ayed of Abu Dhabi. 

The Bahrainis need an early decision 
about their future because they face 
greater political and economic uncer¬ 
tainties than the other large sheikh¬ 
doms. Once they can pluck up 
courage to defy King Faisal, they 
would like to nestle up to Kuwait and 
the Kuwaitis are ready to receive 
them. The royal families are related 
and there are ethnic links between 
the people of the two countries. 
Kuwait wants to station planes in 
Bahrain so that its air force would 
not he knocked out in a single blow 
if Iraq did decide one day to invade. 
The Kuwaitis are ready to offer Sheikh 
Isa the jobs that he desperately needs 
to stave off unrest on the islands, as 
well as funds for development and 
co-operation on defence and foreign 
affairs. In the long run the two states 
might establish more formal ties. 

If Bahrain should declare its inde¬ 
pendence, Qatar will follow suit. The 
difficulties then begin again. The pros¬ 
pects of a union of the seven Trucial 
States are only slighdy brighter than 
a union of the nine. Duhai is at odds 
with Abu Dhabi, King Faisal would be 
hostile and the Shah of Iran has said 
h* will actively oppose any federation 
/(hat includes Sharjah and Ras el 
Khaimah unless he has possession of 
t hljUsl ands in the Straits of Hormuz. 
jnHKs the power to enforce his will. 
IjKIplIiam Luce, who has been trying 
JjftParum some sense into the rulers, 
stiil has a hard slog ahead if Britain is 
to leave behind a durable political 
structure in the Gulf. 


Singapore _ 

Publish and be 
damned 


Mr Lee Kuan Yew, Singapore's prime 
minister, seems determined to show 
that he can face the chilly blast of 
foreign disapproval without sneezing. 
On the eve of the International Press 
Institute's annual general assembly- 
in Helsinki on Thursday, he was 
unapologetic about the measures his 
government has taken against several 
newspapers in Singapore. He declared 
that the Singapore Herald would not 
be allowed to start printing again until 
he was satisfied that it w f as locally 
owned, and that his prime concern 
would remain “the integrity and 
security M of Singapore. 

Our Singapore correspondent writes: 
Mr Lee left a messy situation behind 
him when lie flew- to Helsinki on 
Sunday. In the supreme court, Mr 
David Marshall, the former chief 
minister and an outspoken critic of the 
government, opened his plea for a writ 
of habeas corpus in the case of four 
executives of the Chinese-language 
newspaper Nanyang Siang Pau who 
were arrested a month ago and are 
being held without trial. 

It was this arrest which triggered off 
the recent press crisis that resulted in 
the closure of two newspapers and the 
expulsion of four journalists. The 
court was packed with silent Chinese 
educated Singaporeans who bore deeper 
grudges about the fate of the long- 
established Nanyang than the noisy 
minority who demonstrated solidarity 
with the Singapore Herald. Clearly, 
the problem of Singapore’s Chinese- 
educated cannot be solved by a few 
arrests and this week Mr Lee found it 
necessary to assure the New York Times 
that there has been “ no significant 
change ” in Peking's basic attitudes. He 
added that it is “ unnecessary for us to 
get effusive ” towards China. 

Since Mr Lee left for Helsinki, there 
have been moves that may be intended 
to bring about the resurrection of the 
Singapore Herald. The foreign minister, 
Mr Rajaratnam, has been demon¬ 
strating great solicitude for the 
co-operative trust fund that has been 
set up by five local professional men 
who promised to turn to per cent of 
its profits over to the national defence 
fund. At first it seemed that the govern¬ 
ment would accept a takeover by this 
trust providing that the top editorial 
staff were removed. Most people be¬ 
lieved that, if this happened, the paper 
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Wfe deliver energy 


Energy of exploration. Our ‘Gulfrex’ research and 
exploration vessel reads the ocean floor seismically by 
recording reflected acoustic waves. 

Crammed with sophisticated instruments, including 
two computers, it has now logged geological data over a 
course of more than 100,000 miles. 

It is also equipped to detect natural gas or oil seepage 
underwater. 

All part of a vigorous long-term programme to discover 
new and diversified reserves of energy. 


Energy of service. We have many sources of energy— 
petroleum, natural gas, coal, uranium. 

But our most important source of energy is people. 

Gulf people. Who live where you live. Who give energy of 
service. Energy and ingenuity in research. Energy and 
care in planning. 

If you have an energy problem, ask us. 

We deliver. ; ^ 1 

Gulf Oil Corporation, *' 

Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., 

and throughout the world. * iiwnjL 
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would be only a mouthpiece for the 
ruling People’s Action party. But the 
paper is still waiting for the results of 
the trust’s application for a licence to 
publish. If the licence is granted, the 
Herald could resurface in three weeks’ 
time. 

Rumours of a cabinet split continue 
to circulate but on the whole these 
seem without foundation. The PAP is 
still overwhelmingly loyal to Mr Lee 
and sees him as a certain winner when 
the next election comes round— 
although some believe that the present 
campaign against the press is the 
prelude to a snap election before 1973. 
If Mr Lee does decide to hold his 
election soon, he may find that he has 
lost some of his popularity. Many 
people agree that this time he went too 
far. But he may have something up his 
sleeve; he generally does. 

No,virgins here 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Lee Kuan Yew’s punch-up with the 
Singapore press makes him appear the 
villain of an Asian drama in which 
the lilywhite press is fighting to defend 
its honour against the attacks of a 
political autocrat. In fact it is 
nonsense to see the Singapore news¬ 
papers in particular or the Asian press 
in general as embattled pillars of 
rectitude. Along the wide arc stretching 
from Afghanistan to Japan, press 
freedom as it is known in Britain and 
America exists only in Japan, India 
and the Philippines. In most Asian 
countries, press freedom is either 
severely threatened by governments or 
the press has been degraded and 
brought to heel. 

Even in the Philippines, where free 
expression is guaranteed constitu¬ 
tionally and newspapers have long 
enjoyed a rollicking freedom unrestrai¬ 
ned by laws of slander and contempt 
or common propriety, journalism is 
undermined by graft and journalists 
intimidated by the administration and 
its allies. The slanging match between 
President Marcos and the newspapers 
has now reached such a pitch that both 
have lost credibility. 

In South Vietnam, with a war 
and an election campaign, opposi¬ 
tion newspapers are being impounded 
at the average rate of six 
in ten issues. The Lap Truong news¬ 
paper, for instance, once financed by 
President Thieu, has had all its issues 
seized in the past month since it 
began supporting Vice-President Ky’s 
campaign. 

This year a major press combine 
in Ceylon, which had already lost 
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Lee weathers the storm in Helsinki 


respect after years of involvement in 
partisan politics, suffered another blow 
when its publishers were charged with 
having contravened exchange regu¬ 
lations. There is a persistent 
demand from Che Ceylonese left 
to nationalise the press but Mrs 
Bandaranaike has so far been content 
that most newspapers have been 
intimidated. The recent insurgency has 
given the government a new excuse 
for rigid censorship. 

This week, after a month of mutual 
vilification between a section of the 
Thai press and the foreign minister, 
three prominent newspapermen were 
arrested in Thailand on charges of 
slander. The Malaysian government has 
charged a newspaper, the Utusan 
Melayu, with inciting racial violence 
through a headline reading “ Abolish 
Tamil and Chinese schools. This is 
significant because the paper has 
long been the semi-official organ 
of the Malay wing of the ruling party. 
There Ijas been some chuckling in 
Kuala Lumpur over the attack on free 
expression across the causeway but it 
is wise to remember that the same harsh 
laws which govern the licensing of 
newspapers in Singapore exist also in 
Malaysia. 

For the moment, Indonesian news¬ 
papers are basking in a state of freedom 
hitherto unknown. This is partly 
because most of them are chorusing 
the praises of the army-supported party 
in these weeks before next month’s 
elections. But once the government has 
a massive popular mandate behind it, 
a turnabout is always possible. 

Pakistan, Afghanistan, Burma and 
Taiwan have hardly ever known the 
kind of freedom that even the press 
of South Korea has maintained for the 
past seven years. It is a sad tally all 
told. What Asian experience proves is 
that only financially strong and 
professionally sound newspapers can 
survive against official repression. 
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Australia 

Into the China 
shop _ 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Gough Whitlam has got himself 
invited to China, and lots of people in 
Australia are wondering how much 
political advantage there is in it for 
him. The invitation the leader of the 
Australian opposition asked for, and 
got, came from a body close enough 
to the Chinese foreign office to sug¬ 
gest that he will probably see some 
of the top men when he goes to China. 
He will be accompanied by Labor 
party officials, including Dr Rex Patter¬ 
son, who is its agricultural specialist. 

Australia has never recognised the 
communist government of China, and 
has stuck fast to Chiang Kai-shek; but 
this policy has recently begun to look 
out of date. In local political terms the 
appearance of anachronism arises less 
from the onset of ping-pong diplomacy 
than from the fact that the Chinese 
have stopped buying Australian wheat. 

For years Australia has sold wheat to 
China in spite of the lack of diplomatic 
recognition. The wheat farmers came 
to depend on the Chinese market. Now 
China has stopped buying, probably 
because its own crop has been good 
and its other sources of supply, such as 
Canada, are sufficient. But there have 
been persistent rumours that the 
Chinese have said they now prefer 
Canada because Canada recognises 
their government. The Australian 
prime minister, Mr McMahon, has been 
caught in a crossfire between disgrun¬ 
tled wheat farmers and editorial 
critics who say Australia must not be 
the last countrv to recognise China. 

Into this turmoil steps Mr Whitlam, 
going off as self-appointed plenipoten¬ 
tiary to a government which his Qwn 
country still does not accept. Mr Whit- 
lani will get great publicity, and also 
fresh support from those Australians 
who have been dissatisfied with the 
rigidity of the government's China 
policy. Yet he has to move carefully. 
If he is to be Australia’s prime 
minister in 1972 he will not want to 
be dogged by promises that are too 
explicit. But he cannot leave China 
without saying something about the 
twin issues of recognition and United 
Nations membership and he must try 
to get some Chinese pronouncement 
on the wheat issue. It will be his first 
major exercise in diplomacy, and 
everyone is watching fascinated. 
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Chile _ 

The guns speak 

The political assassination that took 
place in Chile on Tuesday morning 
may have enormous repercussions. Sr 
Edmundo Perez Zujovic, minister of 
the interior under President Frci and 
one of the leaders of the conservative 
wing of the Christian Democratic 
party, was murdered by a young man 
with a sub-machine-gun as he was 
driving one of his daughters to a yoga 
class. President Allende immediately 
placed all radio stations under govern¬ 
ment control in order to centralise 
information, imposed a state of 
emergency, and demanded the intro¬ 
duction of the death penalty for poli¬ 
tical crimes. 

Although Dr Allende claimed that 
there was a striking resemblance 
between the murder of Sr Perez and 
the assassination of the commander- 
in-chief, General Ren£ Schneider, by 
right-wing extremists last October, 
the circumstances were rather different. 
It seems that Sr Perez was the victim 
of left-wing extremists who have lately 
fallen out with Dr Allende. When Dr 
Allende first took office, it seemed that 
the Movement of the Revolutionary 
Left (Mir), formerly engaged in urban 
guerrilla activities, was prepared to 
co-operate with the Unidad Popular 
government. The Mir provided Dr 
Allende’s personal bodyguard. 

The first clashes between the 
government and the miristas came 
when the army was ordered to close 
down some camps near the Argentine 
border where would-be guerrillas such 
as “ Comandante Pepe ” were training 
people in military techniques. Last 
month, Dr Allende ordered the police 


to occupy an estate just outside 
Santiago that had been seized by the 
People’s Revolutionary Organisation 
(Vop), a rural-based group closely 
aligned with the Mir. Since then Vop 
has issued statements calling for an 
" all-out struggle against the bour¬ 
geoisie,” and its members have staged 
bank-robberies and assaulted policemen. 
It is possible that the gun that was used 
to kill Sr Perez is the weapon 
that was stolen from a murdered 
policeman recently, and the police are 
searching for a member of Vop called 
Ronald Rivera. 

The murder of Sr Perez follows a 
vitriolic campaign waged by commu¬ 
nist and pro-government newspapers 
such as El Siglo and Clarin in which 
he was accused, without evidence, of 
complicity in the Schneider murder and 
of attempting to link the Christian 
Democratic party to right-wing groups. 
There are some obvious reasons why 
left-wing extremists may have calcu¬ 
lated that Sr Perez made a 
good target: the most forceful was 
that he was one of those who was 
working for an opposition front of 
Christian Democrats and Nationalists. 
His murder may force Dr Allende to 
adopt still tougher measures against 
those who are trying to outflank him 
on the left. The Christian Democrats 
have demanded the disarming of poli¬ 
tical groups. It seems that Dr Allende 
may be confronted with the same prob¬ 
lem that Mrs Bandaranaike had to face 
during the recent “ guevarist ” uprising 
in Ceylon. 

Zambia _ 

Hungry, but not 
fools 



It is a measure of the seriousness of 
Zambia’s food situation that it has 
admitted to asking the government of 
Malawi to ask Portugal to free 
Zambian goods held up at the port 
of Beira o in the Portuguese territory of 
Mozambique. Zambia has been highly 
critical in the past of Malawi’s 
diplomatic relations with Portugal. 

Food shortages are acute in parts 
of Zambia : there is a dearth of maize 
—the staple food—in many of the 
rural areas and a lack of wheat flour 
for bread in most towns. So the piling 
up of food imports at Beira is being 
taken very seriously. But the Portu¬ 
guese, who deny that there is any 
deliberate blockade of Zambian goods, 
are in no hurry to help. Relations 
between the two countries, never 


good, have deteriorated markedly 
since five Portuguese soldiers were 
captured in January by members of 
a Zambian-based anti-Portuguese 
guerrilla group, Coremo. 

The blockage at Beira has exacer¬ 
bated the situation. But Zambia owes 
its vulnerable position to the failure 
of its own agricultural policies. In part 
these have been frustrated by the 
exodus, after independence in 1964 
of many white farmers to Rhodesia 
and South Africa. The situation has 
been made yet more difficult by 
droughts and bad harvests, particularly 
last year when the value of marketed 
production dropped by 10 per cent. 
But in large measure Zambia’s agricul¬ 
tural policy has failed because, by 
comparison with city workers, low 
prices have made the Zambian»fanner 
probably worse off today than he was 
in 1964. 

A study carried out last year showed 
that, in real terms, the typical small- 
scale farmer was, by 1968, less than 
half as well off as the urban worker 
with whom he had been on a par 
in 1964. And even if his productivity 
had not declined he was, in absolute 
terms, 30 per cent poorer than he 
had been in 1964. Although agricul¬ 
tural production increased in the first 
five years of independence, farmers' 
real incomes dropped. 

Little wonder that in spite of 
anguished exhortations, and the 
expenditure of perhaps £75 million on 
rural development between 1964 and 
1969, Zambians continued to flock 
from the countryside to the cities in 
huge numbers. A Zambian minister 
said last year that about 45 per cent 
of Zambia’s population effectively live 
in the urban areas, and that of the 
rest “ I can safely say that it consists 
of more than 70 per cent of old men 
and women and children, 15 per cent 
of unemployable adolescents, and 10 
per cent are the ‘stay-at-home 1 idlers.” 

The government, in recognition of 
the impoverishment of its farmers, has 
in the past year or so increased agri¬ 
cultural prices—particularly of maize 
—quite considerably. The position is 
therefore less bleak than it was. But 
it is illogical to claim that one is 
favouring rural development when 
infant industries but not agriculture 
are given protective tariffs ; and it is 
doubly illogical when industrial 
workers are enjoying relatively inex¬ 
pensive food which owes its cheapness 
to a policy of low agricultural prices, 
to expect people to walk back to the 
land under these conditions is to 
underestimate their intelligence. 



The difficulties which can restrict a company's 
expansion in the heavily congested areas of the 
Midlands and South East England are much ^ i 
less of a problem in the Areas for Expansion. 1m M 
These consist of the Development Areas, the id 

Special Development Areas, the I ntermed- I wiH 
iate Areas and Northern Ireland. * 


Here you can find room to expand, * 
readily available labour, good communications 
and cash grants. 


If your compamy's expansion is 
held back by inadequate premises, you 
should consider the advantages of a 
spacious new factory with room for ^ wm 
future extensions and with good access to transport 
facilities in the Areas for Expansion. 


If cash is needed to realise growth potential 
quickly, the government incentives include: 
building grants at improved rates of up to 45% 
(subject to legislation) in the Special 4 

Development Areas and Development Areas, 4 
and at rates of up to 35% in the Intermediate 
Areas; and new tax allowances (also subject 
to legislation) on expenditure on machinery * 
and plant. 


I New undertakings being brought into the Special 
Development Areas can be considered for operational 
grants of 30% of eligible wage and salary costs during the 
first three years of operation. 

As a bonus, your new factory can be sited close to some of 
the most attractive and culturally alive parts of the country 
—where opportunities for sport and leisure activities will be 
numerous. The Areas for Expansion could therefore help to 
expand both your business and your horizons. 

For a confidential discussion of your company's require- 
1 ments get in touch with us at "Industrial Expansion" at the 
k Department of Trade and Industry. Filling in the coupon 
is the first step towards getting the facts. Why not do 
it now ? Or telephone 01 -222 7877 Ext 3333. 

Certain areas hitherto designated as Development Areas have now 
been made Special Development Areas and a few new areas have 


^ Certain areas hitherto designated as Development Areas have now 

A been made Special Development Areas and a few new areas have 

I ^ been given Intermediate Area status. 

I Poet to: Industrial Expansion, (E3) Department of Trade & Industry, 1, Victoria 
■ Street. London. S.W.1. 

m Please send me literature describing the benefits available in the Areas for Expansion. 


A 


In the Special Development Areas and Development 
Areas, loans can be arranged on moderate terms. 


Name..^__ 

Position in Company... 

Company... 

Natura of Business. 


Get the facts from the Depa r tmen t of ITade S Industry 
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The Eurocompany: making it 
easy to go multinational 


Britain brings 49 of the top 200 Euro¬ 
pean companies into the common 
market—more than France and Ger¬ 
many put together. Even excluding the 
two Anglo-Dutch hybrids, Shell and 
Unilever, the chart on this page shows 
that Britain has five of the biggest 20 
European companies. But Britain’s 
industrial power' across frontiers is 
diluted far outside Europe by compari¬ 
son with its opposite numbers in the 
Six. Britain invested 84 per cent of its 
overseas investment outside the EEC 
between 1965-69—though as the second 
chart shows this still meant that it 
invested more than any of the Six but 
Holland inside the EEC. 

Lately, big spenders like Imperial 
Chemical Industries, British Petroleum 
and the new giant Dunlop-Pirelli, have 
increasingly wanted to expand in 
Europe and the United States instead 
of in the Commonwealth. Entry into 
the common market is bound to boost 
this as Britain’s giants grow to meet 
the challenge of America’s giants. The 
main snag is that expansion across 
frontiers inside the Six’—whether by 
merger or by opening new plants from 
scratch—is hindered by a jungle of 
different tax and company rules in each 
of the Six members and Britain. Once 
inside the common market, Britain 
will therefore make its voice heard in 
the running debate in Brussels aimed at 
harmonising common market company 
laws and, perhaps, at creating a special 
law for the “ European company.” 
This would give companies the option 
(as in the United States) of registering 
themselves under a new European law 
or separately in each of the states. 

One of the original principles of the 
Treaty of Rome was that a French 
company, say, should have the same 
freedom to set up and operate in Ger¬ 
many as a German company. The 
common market outlook has encour¬ 
aged companies Hke Pirelli, BASF, Fiat 
to expand beyond a massive home 
base. Such developments are considered 
a vital extension offpmpetition beyond 
the mere tariff-free aspects of the com¬ 


mon market, provided they are 
monitored by an active anti-monopoly 
regime such as the common market has. 
Transnational mergers are preferred to 
national ones. A big Franco-German 
merger, for example, not only creates 
a European giant to face American 
competition. It also avoids monopoly 
and increases competition in each of 
the countries concerned. 

Sparked off by Professor Pieter 
Sanders’s inaugural lecture at the 
Rotterdam School of Economics 
in 1959, the search for a “ European 
company ” (began. The main ways in 
which company law in Britain now 
differs from the several sets of law in 
force in Europe are as follows : 

1. Directors. German companies have 
supervisory boards of 3-29 outsiders, 
elected by the shareholders, whose job 
it is to appoint, pay, supervise or sack 
a much smaller full-time board of 
management. The supervisory board 
may not interfere in day-to-day 
management, though its approval may 
have to be sought for very basic deci¬ 
sions. The system has worked well. 
In France companies inay now use it, 
or use the older French presidential 


system under which the board appoints 
one of its number as full-time president 
who then picks his own management 
team. In the other four EEC countries, 
as in Britain, companies have a single 
board of directors, both managing the 
company and answering to shareholders 
with no supervisory board as a buffer 
in between. In all five, company 
affairs are subject to independent pro¬ 
fessional audit. Unlike in Britain, 
however, the directors are subjected to 
another audit of a quite different kind 
to ensure that they have adequately 
managed the company. In other words 
in all the Six, but not in Britain, 
company managements are supervised 
by outsiders (with inside, knowledge) on 
the shareholders’ behalf. 

2. Workers’ representation. In Ger¬ 
many, one-third of the supervisory 
board is chosen by the company’s 
employees (one-half in coal and 
steel companies). For big com¬ 
panies in Franee employees have some 
measure of participation as also, after 
this year, in Holland. 

3. Shareholder power. Subject to 
certain provisos, in all Six countries the 
shareholders in general meeting fix the 
dividend ; in Britain it is done by 
the directors. In Germany shareholders 
have the legal right to ask questions, 
and directors can be forced by the 
court to give adequate answers or 
show good reason why not. In Germany 
10 per cent of shareholders can petition 
the court to investigate the company’s 
affairs ; also in Holland (20 per cent). 
In Britain they can only apply to the 
Department of Trade and Industry. 
When a company on the continent 
issues new shares to buy another busi- 


Top 20 European companies 

1969 nIm. $bn 
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ness auditors must report on the 
shareholders’ behalf on the value of 
the business to make sure the equity 
is not being diluted. There is no such 
rule in Britain. 

In many respects British practice 
is more advanced than on the continent. 
For example : 

4. Takeover techniques are more ad¬ 
vanced in Britain. So, except for the 
continental requirement for asset 
valuations on acquisitions, is the pro¬ 
tection given to shareholders via the 
City Panel. 

5. Standards of accounting and dis¬ 
closure are higher in Britain, though 
Holland and, since 1965, Germany are 
not far behind. 

6. On the continent a public company 
is registered with a local court. In 
Britain there is a central registry of 
all limited liability companies. In 
France there is only a central list of 
public companies (not a full register). 
In Germany there is only an unofficial 
list. In Italy the only comprehensive 
list of public companies is kept by the 
tax authorities. 

7. British company law allows other 
refinements like floating charges (to 
give special security to bondholders), 
and powers for a company to be liqui¬ 
dated by its creditors if insolvent. 


The European 
company 


The European company (Societas 
Europea, or SE for short) as planned 
by the European commision would be a 
special type of company registered at 
the EEC court of justice in Luxem¬ 
burg, under a special European legal 
statute. This would be an instance of 
supranational European law, operating 
alongside the various national laws as 
does federal law and state law in 
America and Canada. 

0 The shares of a European company 
would be quoted on several stock 
exchanges. 

0 It would have a supervisory board 
and a board of management. 

0 Employees would elect one-third of 
the supervisory board. 

0 Each member state would tax the 
profits it earned in that country ; 
subject to this, and to double tax 
relief, the company would be taxed 


This is the eighth in a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
about British entry into the common 
market. 


where its head office is. 

0 In the company offices and plants 
of each country, workers would elect 
a local works council, which in turn 
would elect a central works council 
with rights to information, consulta¬ 
tion and joint decision-taking on 
matters affecting employees. There will 
be provision for collective bargaining. 

The companies, worried by the pros¬ 
pect of multinational strikes in future, 
see legal endorsement of cross-frontier 
participation by workers as the 
thorniest aspect of the whole business. 
They also dislike the idea of workers 
sitting in supervisory boardrooms, 
although German companies have got 
used to this by now. Even trade 
unionists in the Six are not all in 
favour (the communists are especially 
doubtful). Also, information might 
have to be given to workers which is 
unavailable to shareholders. 

The French objected to the very 
idea of supranational legislation. They 
would prefer each country simply to 
tack on an extra identical section to its 
own company law, allowing local 
courts to inteipret the law, doubtless 
in differing ways. 

Some lawyers reckon that few big 
companies, will choose to be SEs, 
especially if there are wide powers 
for worker participation. They argue 
that companies like Unilever are the 
real pointers to the way ahead. 
These “ unions ” have two parent 
companies, quoted in the two countries 
concerned, thus avoiding the problem 
that would otherwise arise on a trans¬ 
national merger, of French share¬ 
holders ending up with shares in a 
German company, or vice versa. 
Companies Hke Shell and Unilever can 
easily function as single economic 
units, though the early stages may be 
trickier (Dunlop-Pirelli; Agfa-Gevaert). 
They have a unity of top management, 
common accounting rules, formulae 
for equalising dividends between the 
holding companies. Other examples on 
the Unilever pattern are AKZO 
(Holland)-Glanzstoff (Germany) and 
Fokker (Holland) -Vereinigte Flugtedh- 
nische Werke (Germany). All, except 


Shell and Unilever, have been created 
within the past ten years. 

It is still possible for purely 
“ national 11 multinational enterprises, 
with a single national base, to exist. 
This national base can range from the 
very large (like International Business 
Machines) to the very small (like 
Nestte). They have grown up with little 
help from international company law. 

There is already a developing pattern 
in which countries copy the better 
features of each other’s company law. 
France for instance in 1966 adopted 
(as an option for companies) the 
German system of having two boards 
for each company. In the last month 
alone Lord Shawcross and Mr Charles 
Villiers (the former managing director 
of the Industrial Reorganisation Cor¬ 
poration) have urged that Britain too 
should move towards this. European 
company laws will grow closer to each 
other whether Britain is in the EEC 
or not. What matters for Britain and 
its company giants is that Britain’s 
voice should be heard soon in deciding 
which way European company law 
should develop and the exact form the 
European company should take. For 
Britain’s multinationals entry into the 
common market cannot come too soon. 


Venezuela 

Higher receipts from oil will help 
to push up the rate of GNP 
growth this year. The ElU's latest 
QER outlines the areas of 
investment that will benefit from 
higher government spending. 

Evary quart* tha EIU publishes 70 raviaws 
covaring 150 countriaa. An annual 
subscription to ona Review (4 issues and 
an Annual Reference Supplement) 'is £10 
(US$28). Air mail postage extra. Single 
copies £3 (US$9) each. Details from 
subscription Dept. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. Jamas's Place 
London SW1A 1NT Tal. 01-493 6711 Ext. 22 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tal. 212 687-6860 

Pasao da la Reforms 116 801 Mexico 6 D.F. 
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PROPERTIES 

by Penn Central Transportation Company 


The Trustees of Penn Central Transportation Company, Debtor, have instituted procedures to 
solicit bids to purchase any or all of the following properties situated in the Grand Central 
Terminal Area of New York City, subject to existing leasehold estates where indicated 
by asterisk: 


Block 

Lot 

Property 

Block 

Lot 

Property 

1277 

27 

51 East 42nd Street* 

1283 

21 

270 Park Avenue* 

1278 

20 

Biltmore Hotel 

1284 

30 

280 Park Avenue, 

1279 

28 

Yale Club* 



West Building* 

1279 

45 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 

1284 

33 

280 Park Avenue, 

1280 

1 

Grand Central Station 



East Building* 



Air Rights 

1286 

35 

320 Park Avenue* 

1280 

9010 

Pan Am Building* 

1287 

33 

350 Park Avenue* 

1280 

30 

Commodore Hotel 

1300 

1 

230 Park Avenue* 

1280 

54 

Lexington-43rd Street 

1300 

14 

466 Lexington Avenue 



Driveway Area* 

1301 

1 

245 Park Avenue* 

1280 

60 

Graybar Building* 

1302 

1 

277 Park Avenue* 

1281 

21 

Roosevelt Hotel 

1303 

1 

299 Park Avenue* 

1282 

21 

383-5 Madison Avenue* 

1303 

14 

Barclay Hotel 

1282 

34 

250 Park Avenue* 

1304 

1 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel* 


Bids shall be solicited on the basis of all cash payments only, in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as shall be imposed by the Trustees, and subject to their right to reject. Real 
estate brokers and other agents will be required to look solely to their principals for compen¬ 
sation. Detailed Invitations to Bid containing the terms and conditions of the solicitation and 
information respecting the properties will be available on or about June 21,1971. 

Persons interested in receiving an invitation to bid should communicate promptly in writing 
with F. J. Gasparini, Vice President—Real Estate, Penn Central Transportation Company, 
Room 1646, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 



George P. Baker, 

Richard C. Bond, 

Jervis Langdon, Jr. 
and Willard Wirtz, 

Trustees of the Property of 
Penn Central Transportation Company, Debtor. 
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One of ADDONS biggest 

advantages may only be 
apparent in 10 years time. 


Don’t let anyone fool you. An electric add¬ 
ing machine costing around ,£50 or less is a 
cheap machine. And like most cheap things it 
won’t last very long. 

Addo never have and never will make cheap 
machines. The lowest priced electric Addo 
costs £75. Like every Addo it’s guaranteed for a 
year. Then, a single, low-priced service con¬ 
tract guarantees the complete machine— includ¬ 
ing motor —for a further 9 years. So—10 years’ 
peace of mind. And a 24 hour service to rely on 
wherever you live. 

One Addo can do the work of a small 
accounts department. It will handle your pay¬ 
roll, invoicing, discounts. It will take currency 
conversions in its stride. And with full metrica¬ 
tion coming, it really comes into its own. Even 
complex weights and measures can be worked 
out within seconds. 


The Addo keyboard is unique—specifically 
designed for touch operation. It’s so well laid 
out that anyone, whether they’re right or left- 
handed, can become proficient within 2 hours. 
Even a ’hunt and peck’ operator will find the 
keyboard infinitely easier to use. And faster. 
And almost foolproof. (It’s impossible to depress 
2 keys at once). 

Addo is British built and is made to last. 
Apart from a flywheel and the keys, all moving 
parts are machined from hard steel—nickel or 
zinc plated for absolute protection. Tiny bushes 
are riveted. And the factory is so fanatical about 
quality that they check essential parts many 
times over. 

To find out what 53 years’ experience can 
do for you, post the coupon today. Simply place 
in an envelope and use our FREEPOST address 
as shown on the left. No stamp is required. 


Addo Limited, FREEPOST 
Hatfield, Herts 

Telephone: Hatfield 63*511 


130 COUNTRIES DO THEIR SUMS WITH ADDO 
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THE J. HENRY SCHRODER 

BANKING GROUP 

NEW YORK 

announces the relocation of its offices 
to new and larger quarters in 
THE SCHRODER BUILDING 
ONE STATE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10015 

Our telephone and telex numbers remain unchanged: 

Telephone: (212) 269-6500 Telex: 62820 

Cable Address: Schrobanco 



THE J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING GROUP 



includes the following: 

Schroders Incorporated 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Schroder Tcust Company • Schroder Naess & Thomas 

Schroder Capital Corporation • Schroder Real Estate Corporation 


sw- 
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Agnew: asset or liability ? 

Washington. DC 


Tlit* deepening mystery over the politi¬ 
cal fate of Vice President Agnew 
offered up another clue this week when 
some of his closest political friends 
began passing word around Washing¬ 
ton that neither Mr Agnew nor his 
wife was enjoying the office very much 
or had any interest in his seeking 
re-election in 1972. According to these 
reports Mr Agnew, who never earned 
a great deal of money in an undis¬ 
tinguished legal career before entering 
public life, wants to utilise his fame to 
acquire some financial security in the 
next few years. Consequently, they say, 
Mr Agnew, if asked his personal 
wishes by President Nixon, will choose 
political retirement. 

All such conversation sounds suspi¬ 
ciously like protective colouration 
against the increasing prospect. that 
Mr Nixon may select a new, less 
abrasive running mate in 1972. Mr 
Agnew has always been quite appre¬ 
hensive over the ignominy of being 
dumped from the ticket. But, whether 
or not Mr Agnew really does yearn for 
private life, his peculiar political 
career has been in a state of decline 
since his uproarious campaigning 
during the ^ 1970 mid-term congres¬ 
sional elections. 

Indeed, Mr Agnew’s performance 
in the most peculiar office of the 


American system has been unusually 
peculiar. The Constitution provides 
only two duties for the Vice President: 
to succeed the President in the event 
of his death or disability and to preside 
over the Senate (providing the decisive 
vote in the rare event of a tie). Over 
the last generation, however, the duties 
have been expanded to include chair¬ 
manship of intergovernmental com¬ 
mittees of some substance. Thus, the 
three Vicfe Presidents preceding Mr 
Agnew—Mr Humphrey, Mr Johnson 
and Mr Nixon—were kept busy at 
governmental tasks that were at least 
marginally useful. Not so Mr Agnew : 
he has regressed to the old style of 
Vice President who keeps far away 
from the governmental process. Nor 
has he interested himself, as Mr 
Humphrey did, in the affairs of the 
Senate. 

What Mr Agnew has occupied him¬ 
self with, of course, is the political 
campaign circuit and the exercise of 
rhetoric. Since mid-1969, he has un¬ 
leashed an unremitting barrage of 
words attacking the communications 
media, radicals, dissenters, liberals, 
critics pf the war and progressive Re¬ 
publicans, making himself the darling 
of the potent right wing of the Repub¬ 
lican party. No previous Vice President 
ever approached Mr Agnew's record 


for raising millions of dollars 
for the party across the country, a 
performance that endears him oven to 
party leaders (in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, for example) who flinch at his 
overheated language. Mr Agnew’s role 
as a party minstrel would seem to 
secure his place on the 1972 presiden¬ 
tial ticket. 

But midway through 1970's congres¬ 
sional campaign, top officials in the 
White House began having second 
thoughts alx>ut whether Mr Agnew was 
doing more damage than good; after 
the election, they tended to blame him 
for the unsatisfactory election results. 
Shortly after that, senior staff at the 
White House advised Mr Agnew that 
he might be well advised to relax his 
rhetoric and lower his profile, concen¬ 
trating on positive statements in favour 
of the Nixon legislative programme. 

Mr Agnew followed that formula 
glumly for a bit but, speaking in Bos¬ 
ton on March 18th, he could no longer 
restrain himself and unleashed an 
attack on one of his favourite targets, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Since then, he has been the Agnew of 
old, delighting partisan Republicans 
who pay $100 and upwards for an 
evening of polemics. 

Returning to his old style was Mr 
Agnew’s own decision, without con¬ 
sultation with or approval from the 
White House, and represents in part 
a political ploy by the Vice President. 
In the months immediately following 
the 1970 election, his aides felt that 
he was losing the devoted support of 
his basic conservative constituency. 
Hence, his return to strident oratory is 
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an attempt to make his support from 
the right so inflexible that to dump 
him from the 1972 ticket would be 
unthinkable, a ploy hardly consistent 
with the present suggestions that Mr 
Agncw really wants to leave public life. 

But even if his harsh rhetoric were 
<not politically advantageous, there is 
little doubt Mr Agnew would sooner 
or later have abandoned the low pro¬ 
file. Put simply, he adores the roar of 
the crowd and is entranced With the 
multisyllabic sound of his own words. 
Moreover, after a political career 
marked by eclectic ideological convic¬ 
tions, Mr Agnew has finally settled 
somewhere well to the right. He is now 
so immersed in reactionary dogma that 
Mr Nixon’s attempts to open a dialogue 
with communist China genuinely 
shocked and horrified him. 

Mr Agnew’s ideological consistency, 
including his apostasy on the China 
policy, has won him vigorous support 
on the right, as was calculated. Last 
week the publication of the American 
Conservative Union declared : 

The time has come to say what should 
not have to be said at all: the dumping 
of Vice President Spin) Agnew from the 
1972 Republican ticket would be 
unacceptable to American Conservatives. 
The far right wing of the Republican 
party has made clear that it too will 
be outraged if Mr Agnew is dropped. 

But this is more than counteracted 
by a growing feeling in the party’s left 
and centrist wings that Mr Agnew is 
a dreadful impediment for the troubled 
Mr Nixon to carry into the 1972 cam¬ 
paign. Mr Fred Schwengcl, a veteran 
Congressman from Iowa, has said 
privately that his staunchly Republican 
state will go Democratic if Mr Agnew 
is on the ticket again. Mr Tom Rails- 
back, a promising and moderate Con¬ 
gressman from Illinois, has said 
privately that Mr Agnew would com¬ 
plicate the task of carrying this vital 
state for Mr Nixon. The list of such 
privately expressed opinions is long 
and well known by the White House. 

Thus Mr Nixon and his principal 
political adviser, the Attorney General, 
Mr Mitchell, have to measure Mr 
Agnew’s impact : will it hurt more to 
keep him on the ticket or to dump 
him ? Ever since the 1970 election, 
Mr Mitchell has made it quite clear 
in private conversation that Mr 
Agnew’s fate will be determined cold¬ 
bloodedly on dial? basis. Now, in the 
past month 6r sA, there are hints that 
the White House is coming to feel that 
the minus for Mr Agnew is starting to 
outweigh the plus. n 

Certainly Mr Agrj&/B imprudent 
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attack on the policy towards China did 
not win him any friends at the White 
House. Contrary to much gossip in the 
cocktail circuit, this was definitely 
not a Nixon ploy to placate the right. 
Rather, it could have been the indis¬ 
cretion that will sink Mr Agnew. 

If Mr Agnew goes, the successor 
would almost purely not be Mr Con- 
nally, the conservative Texas Democrat 
who became Secretary of the Treasury 
with immediate speculation that .he 
would be Mr Agnew’s replacement. The 
idea of a Democratic Vice President 
and heir apparent, no matter how 
conservative, is simply unthinkable. 
Nor would Mr Nixon select one of 
the liberal Republican critics of his war 
policy, such as Senator Percy of Illinois 
or Senator Hatfield of Oregon, whom 
he so passionately dislikes. One very 
reactionary White House aide has been 
privately talking about Governor 
Rockefeller of New York as Mr 
Agnew’s successor, but this defies 
credibility, even though Mr Rocke¬ 
feller has moved to the right of late 
and has patched up his ancient feud 
with Mr Nixon. His selection, heaped 
on top of a purge of Mr Agnew, 
would be just too much for the Repub¬ 
lican conservatives to swallow in one 
gulp. 

More probably, if Mr Agnew goes, 
his successor would he a moderate 
conservative unlikely to offend the 
right but acceptable to the left and 
the centre. One example might be 
Senator Howard Baker of Tennessee, 
though his small physical stature and 
boyish looks are not quite what Mr 
Nixon may be looking for. More likely 
is Senator Robert Taft, Jr, of Ohio, a 
moderate conservative with an impec¬ 
cable Republican name. Mr Taft is 
fully as boring as was his famous 
father but lacks the elder Taft’s 
ferocious intellectuality. Even so, he 
would lose Mr Nixon no votes, which 
may well be the criterion for 1972. 

It may all depend on Mr Nixon’s 
political fortunes in mid-1972. If the 
economy does not perk up by then 
and if Mr Nixon’s ratings in the 
opinion polls remain as unimpressive 
as they are today, Mr Agnew might be 
one burden too many to carry and 
his end might be decreed. If, on the 
other hand, the economy and the 
Nixon popularity pick up, the Presi¬ 
dent may well go along with Mr 
Agnew for a second term. Assuming 
that the present talk about Mr Agnew’s 
desire for retirement is just self-protec¬ 
tion, the Vice President had bertter be 
praying for fair weather, both econ¬ 
omic and political. 
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Nixon pressed 

Washington , DC 

For many months some of the White 
House press corps have been groping 
for ways of using the presidential 
news conferences to. elicit information 
and views from the President other 
than the information and views which 
he comes into the’ room determined to 
convey. Until June 1st they had had 
little success. 

By selecting the questioners, the 
President can usually control the 
proceedings. Most of the time the 
questioner’s main preoccupation is to 
get called at all and, when he succeeds 
in that, his question is usually 
unrelated to those that have gone 
before. Most of the time the Presid^m 
can thus say as much on any subject? 
or as little, as he pleases, spared the 
challenge that a single persistent line 
of questioning might present. 

In Mr Nixon’s televised news 
conference on June 1st a group of 
reporters managed for the first time 
to break out of the routine and 
pursue a topic for several questions 
on end. The topic was the propriety 
of the police procedures in making 
mass arrests in Washington during the 
Mayday demonstrations. The President 
answered a first question on the sub¬ 
ject with an assertion of support for 
the police and a denunciation of the 
demonstrators as “vandals and hood¬ 
lums and lawbreakers who should he 
treated as lawbreakers” and then 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities , but appears solely for purposes of information . 
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Grccnshields & Co Inc 
Lehman Brothers 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

The Dominion Securities Corporation 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Drexel Firestone 


White, Weld & Co. 


Harris & Partners Inc. 
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d 
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Walston & Co., Inc. 


Shields & Company 
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Weeden & Co. 
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Ladenburg,Thalmann & Co. 
Roosevelt & Son 
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F. S. Smithers & Co., Inc. 


Wood, Struthers & Winthrop Inc. 


Robert W. Baird & Co. 
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Incorporated 
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Incorporated Incorporated 
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Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. Kormendi, Byrd Brothers & Houx, Inc. 
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Fahnestock & Co. 
Wood, Walker & Co. 
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Thomas & Company, Inc. 
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All of those securities hove been sold . This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. 


The Nikko Securities Co. International, Inc. 


NomufJi^yrities International, Inc. 


Yamaichi Securities Company of New York, Inc. 
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moved on to. Qther topics, satisfied, no 
doubt, that' if he had not exactly 
answered the question he had given a 
multitude of distant viewers something 
that they would like. 

But a reporter dissatisfied with the 
answer managed to get called a little 
later and brought Mr Nixon back to 
the subject. He was followed directly 
by two others until, looking round by 
now a little desperately, Mr Nixon 
lit upon a reporter who could be 
counted on to change the topic. The 
line of questioning can be summed 
up as : if the persons arrested were 
lawbreakers who had been properly 
arrested, why had the prosecutors 
found it •impossible even to frame 
charges against the vast majority and 
why did the courts order their release? 
But, as one of the reporters said 
afterwards, " it didn’t make any 
difference what the issue was, really.” 
They had wanted to find a way of 
using the presidential press conference 
for a journalistic purpose, not a 
presidential purpose, and on this 
occasion, briefly, they succeeded. 

City cut off 

A/ew York 

New York City is often described as 
being besieged these days. But nobody 
had any idea of just how many draw¬ 
bridges defended this particular fortress 
until last Monday morning. Then 
motorists coming into town found to 
their fury that 27 out of 29 movable 
bridges had been left open by striking 
municipal workers. Along the Harlem 
river, the Gowanus canal in Brooklyn 
and Bruckner boulevard leading to the 
New England turnpike the traffic piled 
up and for good measure other strikers 
had left their lorries at strategic points 
blocking important roads. On Monday 
evening army engineers imported into 
New York for the occasion managed 
to get eight of the most important 
bridges back into service. But it was 
too late for the commuters. 

The immediate cause of the strike 
by members of the Teamsters’ Union 
and the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees was 
the impending rejection by the state 
legislature in Albany of a pensions 
agreement negotiated by the trade 
unions with the city. This would have 
meant that workers could retire at half 
pay after 20 years’ service or on full 
pay after 40 years. For the first time 
Albany has been looking askance at the 
financial avalanche of pension rights 
which has been piling up and which 
threatens to overwhelm New York City. 
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Manhattan is an island 


It is estimated that in ten years from 
now the city will be paying out $1.3 
billion a year in pensions. It was there¬ 
fore understandable and even desirable 
that the state legislature should question 
this latest addition to the burden. 

The unions did not see it that way. 
But their action rebounded on their 
own heads. Not merely was the pension 
bill killed immediately in Albany but 
they also lost public sympathy and 
reinforced the growing hostility on the 
part of New Yorkers to the excessive 
demands of the municipal service 
unions. On Tuesday night, after 
the strike had spread to the 
sewage plants and parks, a settlement 
was reached. This provided that the 
pension bill should be resubmitted to 
the legislature in 1972 and that the 
issue should be referred to an impartial 
panel if Albany failed to act then. For 
the Mayor of New York City, Mr 
Lindsay, the whole affair has been 
something of a bonus. At some stage 
the public service unions will have to 
be resisted if the city is not to be 
ruined. The State Legislature, which is 
increasingly hostile to the mayor, has 
nevertheless relieved him of an unwel¬ 
come responsibility: having to make a 
start on this resistance. 


Cleaning up 
energy _ 

For the first time a President of the 
United States has sent a message to 
Congress which covers most (although 
even now not all) aspects of America’s 
energy requirements. Left out are the 
immediately controversial questions 


affecting petroleum—oil prices, oil 
imports, the Alaskan pipeline ; also 
left out are questions arising out of 
last summer’s power crisis (which may 
he repeated this summer). But the 
government can do little about that 
except to try to ensure that it is 
repeated for only a few more summers 
—and this is the purpose of the Presi¬ 
dent’s message. It recognises clearly 
that the present shortage of energy, 
and the potentially much greater 
future shortage, are due to an unexpec¬ 
tedly laige expansion in demand which 
has coincided with an exploding public 
awareness of the damage being done 
to the environment by the traditional 
methods of producing energy. 

To keep these two trends from 
colliding head on, as they have been 
doing recently, Mr Nixon has already 
advocated the consolidation of the 
dozen or so government agencies which 
now deal with energy into a single 
authority, in his proposed new Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources. He has 
also already asked Congress for legis¬ 
lation to ensure full consultation with 
the public when plans for siting new 
power plants are being made. This 
should avoid some of the objections 
which have delayed so many new 
generators at the last minute recently. 

Under the latest proposals the federal 
government will encourage consumers 
to use fuel more economically ; Mr 
Nixon points out that in future they 
will have to pay for “ the full social 
costs” of producing energy instead of 
getting it at bargain prices. He promises 
a balanced programme of research and 
development in co-operation with 
private industry, both into various 
long-term sources of additional energy, 
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such as nuclear fusion and magneto- 
hydrodynamics, and into more imme¬ 
diately applicable ways of producing 
energy cleanly. But even the latter will 
take several years, in most cases, to 
add much to the supply. 

For instanoe, he considers fast 
breeder reactors, which produce more 
nuclear fuel than they consume, die 
most promising investment for the 
future. He is asking Congress for a 
substantial increase in federal funds 
for their development, although not as 
much as the industry thinks necessary. 
Mr Nixon’s aim is to have one of these 
reactors ready for commercial demon¬ 
stration by 1980. One advantage of 
such reactors is, in his view, that they 
will pollute both air and water less 
than the present types of nuclear gene¬ 
rator. But already scientists are point¬ 
ing to the dangers of the plutonium 
which is produced by the breeder 


reactors. So far the environmentalists 
have not found any reason for object¬ 
ing to the conversion of coal into 
natural gas, the most acceptable fuel 
today, and efforts to make this con¬ 
version a commercial proposition, 
already well advanced, are to be 
speeded up. More federal money is 
also to be spent on new techniques for 
preventing coal and oil, the fuels most 
commonly used in power plants, from 
dischaiging poisonous fumes into the 
air. 

Much of the country’s remaining 
reserves of oil, natural gas and coal are 
on or under land or water owned by 
the federal government and Mr Nixon 
wants to develop these faster. The sale 
of leases for the exploitation of off¬ 
shore oil and gas resources is to be 
accelerated, but the safeguards against 
pollution will have to be enforced very 
strictly to satisfy the environmentalists. 


Seats for blacks ? 

Stunned Virginians heard last week 
that elections tx> nominate candidates 
for the State Assembly, scheduled for 
June 8th, would not take place until 
September, while in Jackson, Missis¬ 
sippi, the date for entering candidates 
in the state elections next autumn has 
also been put off. In both cases federal 
courts objected to the multi-member 
districts in which candidates would 
stand, on the ground that these 
submerged the Negro vote. When a 
number of candidates are chosen to 
represent one big district, quite large 
minorities, usually clustered in one or 
two areas, stand little chance of elect¬ 
ing a spokesman of their own. 
Jackson, where 39 per cent of the 
people are black, has never sent a black 
representative to the state legislature. 


The artful Mrs Dodge 


On the shore of Lake St Clair, a few 
miles outside Detroit, stands a 
magnificent French chateau. Ersatz 
eighteenth century it may be—but ersatz 
of the highest quality. The workman¬ 
ship is flawless, the taste impeccable. 
The lift is hidden discreetly behind wall 
mirrors and is panelled inside with 
trompe Vosil paintings. Adjoining 
the music room is a good-size 
Aeolian harp organ, its pipes carefully 
distributed out of sight. The bath of the 
lady of the house is in red marble but 
somehow even the solid gold taps do 
not seem ostentatious. The master’s 
shower has 17 spigots. 

This folly of grandeur was built by 
Mrs Anna Thompson Dodge in the 
early 1930s at a cost of $4 million—a 
substantial private contribution to 
public works—but the house no longer 
resounds to the hissing of showers, the 
drone of the organ or the tinkling of 
the string quartet that her son used to 
hire to help him over his hangovers. 
Mrs Dodge died last year, at the age 
of 103, having outlived two husbands 
and two children, and the house is up 
for sale at an asking price of $1.25 
million. The proceeds, and those of the 
sales of the contents, which Christie’s 
are starting to auction in London on 
June 24th, and $22 million of further 
unearned inheritance (less 77 per cent 
estate duty), are to be split among seven 
squabbling descendants. 

Mrs Dodge was as successful as a 
collector as her husband was as a motor 
car pioneer and capitalist. The Dodge 
story is one of those classics of the rags 
to riches variety. The two brothers, 
John and Horace, started a tiny 


Grosse Point , Michigan 

machine shop in Detroit and by 1910 
they were building most of the model 
T Ford and owned 10 per cent of the 
Ford Motor Company. But in 1914 they 
gave up the Ford woik to build their 
own Dodge car and in 1919 Henry 
Ford bought up independent share¬ 
holdings in his company. Each Dodge 
brother got $12.5 million. By 1925 the 
Dodge wives were widows and sold the 
company for $146 million to a New 
York bank. Mrs Dodge put much of 
her cash into municipal bonds, whose 
capital was untouched by the 1929 
crash. 

Thus it was that Mrs Dodge could 
indulge her passion for the French 
eighteenth century, a passion which, 
guided by natural taste and self- 
education, built up one of the finest 
collections assembled during this 
century. People who are still gathering 
such collections will no doubt help to 
put the proceeds of the auction into 
double figures of millions. There are two 
large Boucher pictures, “ The Bird 
Catchers ” and “ The Fountain of Love,” 
ordered by Madame de Pompadour, 
four Fragonards, excellent furniture, 
silver and jade. 

Nearly all of it was bought on a four 
year spree from 1931 to 1935 when 
the French firm Alavoine and Joseph 
(later Lord) Duvcen scoured Europe to 
bring Mrs Dodge the best. Since 
Duveen was on good terms with the 
architect and designer, settings and 
colour schemes were created for which 
he could then suggest the perfect piece. 
As he wrote m a letter dated November 
13, ! 93 ! : 

With the blue in your curtains, the 



French elegance far from home 


whole effect will be entrancing and 
really will result in your possessing 
the finest French Room in America. 
There is no great French house in 
Detroit, so may I suggest that you 
have here a wonderful opportunity, 
by indulging yourselves, to show 
Detroit what such a house would 
mean. After all, suppose you do spend 
a little more than you intended; 
does it really matter ? 

It did not really matter and she spent 
around $3 million. 

In some ways it is a shame that the 
custom-built house and custom- 
assembled collection cannot be kept for 
the nation. But Mrs Dodge and the 
descendants were unwilling to leave an 
adequate trust fund for the upkeep. The 
house may be demolished. The contents 
of the music room have been given to 
the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts and 
Christie’s are selling the rest. 

This is quite a coup for Christie’s, 
their first major sale of 'the contents 
of an American home. The cream has 
already been air freighted over to 
London, still the centre of the world 
art market, near to the ever more 
significant Italian and German art 
buyers. And the 10 per cent commission 
is two points cheaper than that charged 
by 'American auctioneers. For the 
relatives of Mrs Dodge, money is the 
objet. 
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At the eleventh hour last week; the 
Supreme Court overruled the district 
court,> ,telling it that single-member 
districts muft be set up without delay. 

In Viiginia the assembly has been 
told that, if. it does not provide for 
single-member, districts in five cities 
by June 15 th, the court will draw them 
itself. The.. assembly, which prides 
itself on being the oldest continuous 
legislative body in the western 
hemisphere, may never be the same 
again. Its present patrician character 
will vanish if single-member districts 
are established, enabling blacks and the 
poorer whites to send their own 
representatives to Richmond. 

The court upheld the Republicans, 
both the Governor, Mr Linwood 
Holton, and the Attorney General 
in Washington, Mr John Mitchell. 
He has been in great disfavour 
with liberals for failing to .enforce 
the Voting Rights Act with 
sufficient vigour; he has tended 
to give southern states the benefit 
of the doubt when they alter 
their voting procedures, although the 
Act requires that he—or the District 
Court in Washington—must review any 
change and disallow it if the effect 
would be to diminish black voting 
power. But last week stronger guide¬ 
lines for enforcement were issued by 
the Department of Justice and last 
month Mr Mitchell refused to approve 
Virginia’s redistribution of seats 
because, among other things, it perpetu¬ 
ated multi-member districts which 
diluted the black vote in five cities. 
Mr Mitchell, who is keenly aware of 
President Nixon’s need to carry the 
southern states in next year’s presiden¬ 
tial election, may well have felt that 
past .decisions of the federal courts 
left him no choice. The Republican 
Governor sought to convince, the 
Democratic legislature that it should 
comply at once, but it favoured delay 
in the hope that it would be saved by 
Mr Nixon's Supreme Court. 

The legislature may, in the end, be 
proved right. The Supreme Court’s 
decision ih the Jackson case, so 
unfavourable to Virginia's cause, has 
been succeeded in short order by the 
same eburt’s refusal' to require single¬ 
member tyeats in Indianapolis; this 
would have enabled blacks in the inner, 
city to elect members of their own race 
to. the state legislature. At present their 
votes are swamped by those, in the. 
white suburb; But Justice Byron 
White, yfVoi [ wrote . the opinion f 
of $hjb court, 1 which wits divided' five to 1 
three, helct fhat* multi-member dirt** 
ricts in Indianapolis were ri6t uncon¬ 


stitutional even if a special group is 
" without legislative seats of its own ” ; 
any other view, he suggested, 
would lead »to many ethnic 
groups demanding their own seats. 
In the light of this decision, Mr 
Mitchell is tempted to revoke his dis¬ 
approval of Virginia’s plans. But, given 
the racial prejudice of many Southern 
judges, an even larger rent has been 
torn in the Voting Rights Act by the 
court’s unanimous decision that changes 
in voting procedures which are 
ordered by a local federal court are 
hot subject to review by the Attorney 
General. 


Too much money 

11 ' 1 . 1 ■ ■■ » -■ ! ■ - — ■ ■ ■ ■■ v — 

This is not a complaint which is heard 
ordinarily.- But in recent weeks there 
has been ; a rising crescendo of criticism 
of the Federal Reserve authorities. The 
critics contend that there "has been an 
excessive expansion of the supply of 
money (defined as demand deposits plus 
currency in circulation) which is setting 
the stage for a new round of inflation. 
Certainly the Fed has responded nobly 
to the White House’s appeal for an 
easier money policy. 

The highly independent Federal 
Reserve Bank of St Louis is the critic 
of longest standing and it was joined 
recently by Professor Milton Friedman, 
the leading monetarist, and by Professoi 
Paul Samuelson. Mr Friedman aigued 
that, since the money supply had 
expanded by io per cent at annual 
rates during the past six months, a 
drastic reduction to 2 per cent would 
be needed to get back to the growth 
of- 5 or 6 per cent a year which was 
compatible with containing inflation. 

The real broadside, however, came 
this week from the First National City 
Bank of New York, which demanded 
an actual decline in the money supply ; 
this alone could put its rate of growth 
back on the track by July. The danger, 
the hank’s Monthly Economic Letter 
said unkindly, was that the centred 
bank might be repeating the “ headlong 
monetary expansion ” which, after the 
recovery from the mini-recession of 
1967, cast the die for four years of 
infiatibn. v 

But the Fed was not waiting to he 
taught to suck eggs. This Mast appeared 
ori. the very day on which the central 
barik Could be seen clearly to be step-, 
ping bn the brakes. Some of its defen¬ 
ders argue that it had been doing so for 
sCy&al weeks, although this did not 
show. in . the monetary aggregates. In 
1 any events the sale on Monday of a 
modest "amount of Treasury bills from 


the Fed's own portfolib was taken by 
the money-marketias a sign, that a more 
restrictive policy/ lay ; sfchead. Both 
short-tferm interest rates'; and bond 
yields-rose and an increase* in the banks’ 
prime rate, charged to y 'their 
most credit-worthy borrowers . seems 
here. 


Inscrutably jiair 

President Nixon's eldest daughter will 
marry an American aristocrat at .the 
White House this weekend, in the rose 

f arden if the weather is kind. MiSs 
btricia Nixon apd Mr Edward Cbx 
may well be a political force in .the 
next election campaign and could, one 
or the other, run for office some day. 
But what will.be their political temper 
as a couple? No one can yet say, for 
they have preserved their privacy to an 
impressive degree during a seven-year 
courtship. 

The certain fact about Miss Nixon is 
that she is steelier than her photographs 
suggest. She has fallen foul of,-the 
fashion critics because, -although 25 
years old, she is tiny ami likes to wear 
ruffled pink. She has hardly been 
beloved either hy the press or the 
broadcasters since she praised Vice 
President Spiro Agnew's fierce attacks 
on them. Her half-finished, menacing 
sentence about the news media, “ They 
know that if they don’t shape up . . .” 
will not soon be forgotten. 

What is most intriguing about Mr 
Cox’s well-documented background (he 
is a New Yorker, a descendant of a 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, - a graduate of Princeton 
University and a student at Harvard 
Law School) is his apparent liberalism. 
He is a Republican, all right, but one 
who has worked for both Mr Ralph 
Nader and for the New Republic 
magazine. If the marriage is one of 
political opposites, which will be domi¬ 
nant ? Miss Nixon has said pf the 
difference in a number of their in¬ 
terests : “ I think we’ll lead each other 
astray, in the best sense of the word*” 
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The B.MJs prescription 
iwering posted costs can be the 
treatment you are searching for 

The British Medical Journal were faced with the problem, through the new rates 
applying totally to their 86,000 circulation, of an increase in postal costs amounting to 
£1 28,000. In order to survive and to continue m publication on a weekly basis the BMJ 
would have to be a great deal smaller with a considerable reduction in the service 
provided to readers, or the additional cost would have to be borne by readers 
and advertisers, both unacceptable alternatives in the circumstances. 

The only other measure which could equate matters was to consider a 
reduction in the basis weight of the paper stock, but this would not have 
to be at the expense of text clarity or illustrative detail. 

The high quality and opacity of Fletcher Thinprmt combined with its lack of bulk 
and good running characteristics provided the solution to the problem Following trial 
runs'it was apparent that Fletcher Thinprmt 40 y/m? more than met requirements enabling 
the journal to be mailed at an average inland postage rate of 5Jp, compared to t e 
71 p which would have applied on the previous stock Similar substantia savings have 
been obtained on overseas rates of postage The British Medical Journal have 
chosen Fletcher Thmpnnt to reduce their nostage bill by over £125,000 in a tu year 
the extent of the increase which would have applied on the former paper 

The use by the BMJ of Fletcher Thinprmt recommends the suitability of this paper 
for technical, scientific and professional journals of the highest quality, and we will gladlv 
provide our advisory service to Publishers faced with higher postal charges. 
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Consenting adults 

REFERENDUM 

By Philip Goodhart, 

Tom Stacey. 205 pages. £1.80. 

When bothered by awkward questions 
on the common market on the 
doorsteps of his constituency in the 
election, Mr Philip Goodhart had 
recourse to the all-too-acceptable reply 
that he believed that the terms offered 
should be the subject of a referendum. 
All three party leaders, without 
hesitation, had publicly been turning 
the idea down flat. So to prove his 
firmness of purpose, Mr Goodhart 
ended his campaign with the promise 
that he would see that Beckenham, at 
least, had the chance to express its 
opinion. He then decided to do some 
research. This book is the result. 

Mr Goodhart argues with 
enthusiasm. He carries out the guided 
tour of the Swiss Alps seemingly 
required of every advocate of 
referendums, and cites Australia, 
Canada and the United States to boot. 
He is undeterred by the unattractive¬ 
ness of the historical precedents he 
quotes—the plebiscites of the two 
Napoleons and Hitler. He merely looks 
for others, burrowing his way through 
the soft earth of British constitutional 
theory, debunking Burke and resurrect¬ 
ing Anson. He claims that five of the 
last nine prime ministers of Britain 
supported referendums, quoting with 
approval Balfour, Baldwin—even 
Churchill. But then Churchill can be 
proved to have supported any number 
of vague political theories in one or 
other of the many comers in which 
he found himself in his long political 
life. And that is exactly the point that 
Mr Goodhart has to avoid. 

For in the context of any one 
specific, full-blown political issue, a 
politician’s appeal to political theory 
is seldom more than a partisan gambit. 
That is not to denigrate him. Those 
politicians who believe in referendums 
also believe that they can set limits 
which prevent the metamorphosis of 
an MP into a machine for recording 
his constituents’ opinions. They allow 
an MP his own. And one of these must 
be on the crucial issue that confronts 
all political theorists: since no one 


believes that the crude majority of the 
population is infallible, how can its 
mistakes best be avoided ? (Mr 
Goodhart somewhat misuses Rousseau 
in his support—Rousseau who, above 
all else, wrestled with the distinction 
between public opinion and an ideal 
general will.) The other side of this 
coin is, of course, that any Parliament 
set up to avoid the electorate’s errors 
is not infallible either. So politicians, in 
what they conceive of as a moment of 
constitutional crisis, will scatter to 
opposing poles according to which 
verdict, that of people or Parliament, 
could be expected in this particular 
circumstance to conform to what they 
see as the right one. 

It is no wonder that Mr Douglas 
Jay and Sir Derek Walker-Smith, for 
example, stand with Mr Goodhart in 
the referendum camp, when opinion 
polls consistently show anti-market 
majorities. It is equally unsurprising 
that pro-marketeers who would 
otherwise take precious little interest 
in constitutional theory are proclaiming 
referendums anathema to British 
tradition. While both sides are 
wrestling over the body of the great 
constitutional lawyer, Dicey (the one 
maintaining his doctrine of the 
supremacy of Parliament, the other his 
belief in the people’s veto) the 
weapons in their armouries can be laid 
out for inspection. 

Mr Goodhart’s historical precedents 
are poor. Demands for referendums 
have usually and unsurprisingly come 
from the losing side in a parliamentary 
battle. Those events which Mr 
Goodhart likens to referendums were 
down-to-earth general elections at 
which one issue—electoral reform, the 
House of Lords—overrode all others. 
Should Mr Heath then call an election, 
on historical precedent, on the issue of 
the common market ? Definitely not. 
On the occasions cited by Mr 
Goodhart, the government had to go to 
the country because it could not, or 
would not, carry on. That could always 
happen to Mr Heath ; but there is no 
constitutional reason why he should 
pretend it has when it hasn’t. Mr 
Goodhart has a tight hold of Mr 
Heath’s much-quoted remark that no 
British government could possibly go 
in against the wishes of the people, and 


the equally well-quoted statement that 
the lories’ sole mandate was to 
negotiate. Both of those can be 
construed against, as well as for, his 
argument. 

Mr Goodhart is on stronger ground 
when he jpoints out that the referendum 
is not wnolly foreign to this country ; 
it is laid down by law for the Welsh, 
for example, to decide by referendums 
whether to drink on Sundays. But that 
weapon, too, will break in his hands. 
It is precisely this sort of issue that 
does not need the attention of an 
elected Parliament. It is precisely the 
multiple decisions of a large and 
pluralist society that do. Parliament, 
heaven knows, is neither uniquely 
reflective nor outstandingly well- 
informed. It is a not-tooJncompetent 
bodv set up to do a job; for this 
Parliament the principal job is to vote 
on entry into the EEC. One does not 
need to block the gap that Mr 
Goodhart has endeavoured to knock in 
traditional constitutional practice by 
showing what a blasphemy of 
Rousseau’s ideal a British referendum 
on entry would be—by pointing to the 
difficulties of timing, choosing and 
phrasing the questions to be asked. He 
has not succeeded in knocking 
Parliament out of the way. 

And miles to go before 
they sleep 

AMERICAN JOURNEY: THE TIMES OF 
ROBERT KENNEDY 

Interviews by Jean Stein, edited by 
George Plimpton. 

Deutsch. 384 pages . £3.75. 

How much longer can the Kennedy 
legend bear the strain that highly 
organised myth-making has placed 
upon it ? After overkill, over-burial. 
“ American Journey ” takes the 
macabre train journey of Robert 
Kennedy’s coffin from New York to 
Washington as the thread on which 
to string a set of reminiscences both of 
the funeral train itself and, more 
extensively, of what the editors call 
“ the other journey—Robert Kennedy’s 
life story.” The artificiality of this 
marriage of the actual and the symbolic 
is—according to taste—heightened or 
reduced by spreading the funeral train 
sequence over the first few pages of 
each chapter of the biographical recol¬ 
lections. The result is a kind of audio- 
collage, more appropriate, one may 
feel, to a 30-minute radio programme 
than to a 350-page book. 

No one, however, should assume that 
this new literary medium is less 
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Robert Kennedy's test journey 


exacting than the old. 

Over the course of two years, 347 inter¬ 
views were conducted, many running to 
as much as 40 pages of transcript. Adver¬ 
tisements were placed in local newspapers 
along the train route asking for interviews 
with those who felt they had something 
to offer. The approximately 50 categories, 
with perhaps as many as 50 different 
references to a single topic . . . These var¬ 
ious monologues were then spliced together 
chronologically .... 

And, at the end, what do we have ? 
A quickly readable, mostly quickly 
forgettable, set of snapshots of Robert 
Kennedy in action, campaigning, con¬ 
ferring, relaxing, participating, 44 identi¬ 
fying," the subject and finally the 
object of all the waves of emotion, 
passion, violence, hope and despair of 
which the frustrated America of the 
1960s was composed. The snapshots 
lack memorability for the same reason 
that someone else’s photograph album 
always does, because, bar accident or 
professionalism, the mere camera’s eye, 
the mere off-the-cuff conversational 
reminiscence has only the fleeting 
hundredth-of-a-second perceptiveness 
that it is entitled to. So the few 
recollections that repay re-reading in 
these pages belong either to the pro¬ 
fessionals, like Tom Wicker of the 
New York Times , or the occasional 
eccentric, like the splendid Mrs 
Badders, who saw the funeral train 
with the clear eye of a grandma moses 
whose father used to be the driver of 
the Congressional Limited: u Why I 
couldn’t believe my eyes that the 
Pennsylvania ,mSlroad would put out 
such a disgifedertil train.” Sometimes 
out of the vety 1 'confusion of impres¬ 
sions a reality is glimpsed—like the all 
too evident chaotic shambles of the 
service in St Patrick’s (ga|e-crashed by 

man carrying a gun inTiis brief-case 


without knowing it) or at the graveside 
at Arlington (where the pallbearers 
lost their way). 

Beside" the recollections, and mixed 
up with them, are the assessments. 
Here too the impressionistic is some¬ 
times revealing—as witness the brutal 
frankness of much of the Negro testi¬ 
mony—but here again it lacks focus 
and coherence. If there is a resolution 
of all the conflicting claims for Robert 
Kennedy, of all the conflicting ele¬ 
ments in his make-up, it is not to be 
found here—nor even the component 
elements for one. Much more of the 
hard digging out of facts and sweating 
out of analyses would be needed than 
this kind of sentimental jigsaw 
provides. Meanwhile what is provided 
is—for those who have not had enough 
of it already—a jumbled evocation of 
the erratic, confused, dynamic con¬ 
frontation of a hypercharged Ameri¬ 
can with the kicks and torments of his 
nation in one of the most unhappy 
decades of its history. 


Life before language 

THE WELSH EXTREMIST 

By Ned Thomas. 

Gollancz. 172 pages . £770. 


Mr Ned Thomas is a wistful Welsh 
romantic with a passionate concern for 
the present plight of the Welsh 
language. He fears that its preservation 
is threatened in a soulless modern 
world by the oppressive cultural 
influences of Wales’s big brother 
neighbour. Much of his rambling 
polemic is devoted to a spirited defence 
of the language’s continuing relevance. 
It leads inevitably to a over-idealised 
portrayal of the rural good life in Wales, 
with its closely knit communities and 
unorganised individualism, before the 
onset of industrialisation and English. 
And there is an unreal parallel drawn 
between the frustrated lot of the Welsh 
litterateur and his contemporary 
equivalent in Soviet Georgia. Such 
absurdity detracts from the merit of 
Mr Thomas’s argument. But his 
chapters on various modern Welsh 
poets and writers, notably Gwenallt 
and Saunders Lewis, well illustrate the 
richness of Welsh literature, with its 
nostalgic mixture of religiosity and 
rebellion. 

The problem really is whether 
Welsh has any more than a literary 
value today. Less than a quarter of 
the population are thought to talk the 
language (the results of the latest 


census should provide a more up-to- 
date estimate) despite compulsory 
lessons in most primary schools. There 
is little sympathy for the direct action 
antics of the Welsh Language Society 
outside the confines of the universities. 
The language zealots share an 
ambivalent attitude to violence, and 
their behaviour over the investiture jerf 
the Prince of Wales in 1969 lost them 
many erstwhile sympathisers. After all, 
what use is there in the Welsh language 
for the Port Talbot steelworker or the 
Rhondda miner in his everyday 
life ? Mr Thomas strikes an arrogant 
and essentially self-defeating posture in 
his attitude to the non-Welsh speaking 
majority. And that is unlikely to win 
many converts to his cause. He attacks 
the 14 tawdry impersonal glitter of late 
capitalism ” and 41 the commercialism 
and triviality of the metropolitan 
machine,” which he believes is a 
pseudo-substitute in Wales for the 
old values. No doubt, there has been a 
revival of the self-awareness of the 
Welsh speaking intelligentsia in recent 
years. But it smacks of an offensive 
elitism. The tearing-up of English road 
signs and a campaign for an all-Welsh 
television channel are not going to 
reverse an inexorable tide. Mr Thomas 
resembles King Canute. No doubt, 
Welsh has an intimate irreverence, but 
the vast majority remains content to 
leave its speaking to the eisteddfod. 
They have opted for what Mr Thomas 
scornfully declares is 41 only a higher 
standard of living.” 

Boothroyd not Belisario 

PHILIP : AN INFORMAL BIOGRAPHY 

By Basil Boothroyd. 

Longman . 256 pages. £ 2. 

14 Albert, Prince Consort ; a doubtful 
parallel ” ; the warning in Mr Booth- 
royd’s index is explicit, and right. 
You do not expect to read of Prince 
Philip stopping a war by sub-editing 
foreign office despatches. Elizabeth is 
not Victoria ; he is not the Prince 
Consort. True, he has like Albert a 
concern, for- science, technology and 
industry. But Philip got his bent for 
the practical processes of science and 
technology first from the nayy, the 
only institution before the monarchy 
that really shaped him, and then from 
the polymath Harold Hartley. As for 
industrial productivity, they were as 
sure in 1851 as We are in 1971 that this 
country had to pull its finger out or be 
left behind. 

Mr Boothrovd’s topical little book 
is about the job which Prince Philip 
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has invented for himself in the 
interstices of his wife’s duties and 
responsibilities, not about the rate for 
it. But he believes, without arguing 
whether all the journeys are really 
necessary, that it is worth twice as 
much. It is the prince’s style to assert 
his individual identity within a tight 
framework of conformity : so it was 
in the navy, when everybody got on 
well With him except the few who 
got across him and would not want to 
serve,$lth him again. After the travels 
and* raff ting homes of 'his youth, this 
asseHion of his own identity is all- 
important, not least against the 
kindly smother oi Mountbatten 
relatives. Those indignant Scots who 
minded so much when he became 
Edinburgh that they called him the 
Duke of Athens may find that he felt 
much the same himself. 

This deceptively casual cross- 
cutting of reports and records, 
anecdotes, conversations, quotations, 
interviews and family trees, threaded 
on a jaunty and meiotic running 
commentary and a rumbling dialogue 
all the time with the subject of it all, 
steers well enough between the Scylla 
of royal slush and the Charybdis of 
constitutional pretension. It is poles 
away from Crawfie, but still cosy in a 
wardroom kind of way. The warts 
were looked for, but the snapshot is a 
most friendly one, not a Belisario. 
Entirely honest, it does a good public 
relations job for a man who is doing a 
good public relations job himself. If 
Philip comes out as much less interest¬ 
ing than Albert, it is because he does 
seem to lack any third dimension of 
inner doubt or struggle, that teutonic 
philosophic soul. 


Just imagine 

CONRAD'S WESTERN WORLD 

By Norman Sherry. 

Cambridge University Press . 469 
pages. £4.60. 

THOMAS HARDY: HIS CAREER 
AS A NOVELIST 

By Michael Millgate. 

Bodley Head. 428 pages. £4.20. 

Of the various enterprises undertaken 
by literary critics, the investigation of 
a writer’s source-material is one of the 
most worth while. If it is intelligently 
undertaken, it illumines the processes 
of imaginative creation. An unforget¬ 
table example of such critical activity 
is “ The Road to Xanadu.” In this, 
Livingston Lowes, by following up 
hints about Coleridge’s reading, demon¬ 
strated how a poetic mind of unusual 
power can absorb and transform all 
kinds of data. Conrad is an excellent 
subject for such investigation, for by 
his own admission he relied far more on 
imagination (and to some extent on 
memory) than upon his powers of 
invention when it came to constructing 
his novels. 

Professor Norman Sherry has 
already written an admirable study of 
the early fiction, “ Conrad’s Eastern 
World.” His new book deals mainly 
with “ Heart of Darkness,” “ Nostro- 
mo ” and “ The Secret Agent.” It 
embodies some fascinating research, 
including some new Conrad letters. 
One of the things shown here is a 
change in Conrad’s method, from 
reliance on his recollections of inci¬ 
dents, people and places, encountered 
either in actuality or related to him by 
others, to a greater dependence on 
books* or written evidence. Conrad’s 
own experience of sailing up the Congo 
was of course an important contribu¬ 
tory factor in the making of “ Heart of 
Darkness,” but no comparable first¬ 
hand knowledge of Latin America lies 
behind 44 Nostromo.” His fictional 
republic of Costaguana is chiefly 
grounded on the generalised im¬ 
pression of South American affairs 
that he derived from his reading. 
And it was from newspaper accounts 
of an actual anarchistic bomb 
outrage that 14 The Secret Agent ” took 
its inception. Here Conrad chose to 
treat a subject quite outside his own 
experience, though Professor Sherry 
shows how he combined with material 
from police records impressions of 
living persons (including his wife). The 
genesis of a novel of Conradian com¬ 
plexity is of course immensely difficult 
to trace, and readers of this book will 


admire Professor Sherry’s pertinacity 
as well as his sensitive literary 
judgment. 

Hardy’s technique as a novelist can¬ 
not be compared in sophistication with 
Conrad’s. He was notoriously naive 
about literature. Professor Millgate 
suggests that he was resolutely experi¬ 
mental, in the sense that he did not 
try to repeat his successes, but he 
admits that Hardy was a very uncer¬ 
tain critic of his own work, capable of 
almost incredible clumsiness even in 
maturity. Like Conrad, however, he 
had a strongly poetic imagination, and 
one that fed on tales, incidents recorded 
in provincial newspapers, carefully 
observed topography. This study of 
Hardy’s development as a novelist is 
very well done. Professor Millgate 
never forgets the biographical and 
social background, nor the intellectual 
influences that went to form Hardy’s 
mind ; and he pays particular 
attention to his credentials as a 
chronicler of the agricultural decline 
in Dorset. His relations with his 
publishers and reading public 
too come in for due consideration. 
Essentially, however, this is a critical 
account of the novels themselves, 
scholarly but very readable. 

Shrinking shrinkers ? 

THE PSYCHIATRISTS 

By Arnold A. Rogow. 

Allen and Unwin. 315 pages. £3.50. 

Although based on replies to a question¬ 
naire sent in 1966 to one in 30 of the 
doctors belonging to the American 
Psychiatric Association and the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 
this book is of much more than paro¬ 
chial interest. The author’s original aim 
was to study psychiatrists’ values and 
how these values influenced the 
patients they were trying to treat. But 
his quest has led him on by way of 
follow-up interviews, interviews with 
patients and literary sources to an 
appraisal of the changing scope and 
methods of psychiatry’s practitioners 
and to ask what response they are 
making to the volcanic social changes 
of the past 20 years. 

The book is concerned exclusively 
with America. In Europe the ordinary 
psychiatric patient almost certainly 
gets better care than he does there, 
and two reasons why this should be 
so emerge from Professor Rogow’s 
study. The first is the persistence of 
private practice as the dominant means 
of dispensing medical care in America, 
the second the continuing prestige of 
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Freudian psychoanalysis there. Private 
practice means that the few pre-empt 
psychiatrists’ time at $20-$50 an hour. 
Consequently only a small number of 
psychiatrists can be induced to work 
in state mental hospitals. On the 
evidence of this book there is as yet 
no sign of a more equitable distribution. 
However, the influence of Freud and 
psychoanalysis does seem to be on the 
wane. This has occurred partly because 
of fragmentation and factionalism 
within the movement itself, but partly, 
too, because of the success of drug 
therapy and also because of the rise 
of community and social psychiatry. 

The book is authoritative and 
abounds with facts and figures that 
are difficult to obtain elsewhere. For 
instance, 11,000 people are under¬ 
going psychoanalysis in America at any 
one time; an analysis will cost at least 
$17,500 and last three or four years; 
of America’s 23,000 psychiatrists, 4,000 
live and work in New York State; 
more than half America’s psycho¬ 
analysts were earning from $40,000 to 
$60,000 a year in 1966. The author is 
difficult to fault, but a footnote that 
contains one of the few references to 
Britain is inaccurate. 

Colonial stamp 

THE BRITISH IN AFRICA 
By Roy Lewis and Yvonne Foy. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 256 pages . 
£375. 


Unless one has been to Africa it is 
difficult to appreciate the depth of the 
colonial experience that former British 
territories have undergone in that 
continent. It is not simply that cars 
are driven on the left side of the road 
or that money in Uganda and 
Tanzania is still counted in shillings, 
nor even that many an African has 
been christened with a name that 
clearly owes more to British than to 
African culture—Waistcoat, Lovemore, 
Section Eight and Swiftly Vanished are 
some that this reviewer has come 
across. The astonishing feature of 
British colonial rule was that it 
impregnated every layer of society with 
British attitucj^ .and values and, 
although institutions have 

retained, jfcifrv^rijjsh characteristics 
more successfully ,{han others, the 
colonial stamp ifnftO this day a most 
striking feature. 

Yet British rule'in Africa, though ft 
goes back to th<*»; seventeenth century, 
did not affect most of the continent 
tor much more than 70 or 80 years. 
In that time the British managed to 



Zulu warrior, under the British yoke 


make this seemingly indelible mark on 
a seemingly boundless area. At the 
same time they themselves came 
through the experience almost 
unscathed : rather richer, to be sure, 
and with some sense of satisfaction at 
having civilised the savage and taught 
him the gospel. But modern British 
culture owes almost nothing to our 
colonial history in Africa; there are, 
for instance, no African words in our 
language nor any African dishes in our 
cuisine. 

How did this situation come about ? 
Mr Lewis and Mrs Foy describe it all. 
Their book, they admit, is not based on 
new research, but the secondary 
sources they have tapped have proved 
most rewarding. They vividly describe 
the leading themes of colonial life, 
notable among which were “ drunken¬ 
ness, maladministration, debt and a 
high mortality.” They show the “ bless¬ 
ings of emigration ” which, according 
to a nineteenth century cartoon, were 
“ to be half-roasted by. the sun and 
devoured by the natives.” And they 
tell of the cost in terms of human lives 
as, for instance, on the Lourenco 
Marques railway where “ a white man 
died for every rail laid, it was said, 
and an African for every sleeper.” 

This book makes an important 
contribution to the social history of the 
British. But it is equally important in 
the context of African history because 
it explains better than many a dry 
academic work the mentality whose 
effect on Africa has been so profound. 
Apart from anything else, it is 
extremely easy reading and, 
furthermore, admirably and extensively 
illustrated with photographs, etchings 
and cartoons. 


You can't foot the 
peasants - 

TOWARDS REVOLUTION: 

VOLUME 1: CHINA/INDIA, ASIA. 

THE MIDDLE EAST . 

VOLUME 2: THE AMERICAS 

By John Gerassi. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 812 

pages . £5.25 each . 

What Mr John Gerassi is selling is a 
kind of literary ammunition-box for 
the new left—at a very respectable 
capitalist price. He has pulled together 
the credos and confessions of revolu¬ 
tionaries from the third world plus 
north America and fitted them into his 
own conceptual framework, which 
owes a great deal to Regis Debray. 
Like that French guevarist, Mr Gerassi 
has a romantic faith in armed struggle, 
and like all doctrinaires of the far left 
he sifts through other people’s theories 
with the censorious hand of a medieval 
scholastic. He lambasts Le Duan, for 
instance, for rejecting “ the whole new 
left’s concept of participatory demo¬ 
cracy”—the North Vietnamese leader 
is counted out of the ranks of the elect 
because he is out of touch with the 
tenor of discussions at the Berkeley 
teach-ins. 

Mr Gerassi makes no bones about 
his own ideological standpoint either 
in the long political essays open 
each volume, or in the running, pole¬ 
mics that bind the sections together He 
believes in the need for, and inevita¬ 
bility of, a global revolution aimed 
primarily at the United States. His 
quarrel is with old-style liberals as 
much as with those he calls reaction¬ 
aries. 

But after all, one can forget about 
Mr Gerassi and simply read what he 
has edited. Some of the material is 
pretty old hat but a fair amount 
of interesting material has been resur¬ 
rected from the roneoed broadsheets. 
The jottings of the Black Power 
maverick, Robert Williams, make 
fascinating reading both for their sheer 
nihilism and for the ingenious reflec¬ 
tions on urban guerrilla techniques. 
Williams spells out how to blow up a 
skyscraper by slipping phosphorus 
matches into the air-conditioning 
system, and how to drop grenades from 
model planes guided by remote con¬ 
trol. He even has a vision of black 
arsonists setting crops and forests 
ablaze: “ By day the billowing smoke 
would be seen for miles. By night the 
entire sky would reflect reddish flames 
that would elicit panic and a feeling 
of impending doom.” 
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The Latin American sections are a 
fair guide to the standing quarrel 
between the Moscow-line communist 
parties and the guerrillas. The choice 
of : the Middle East texts is geared to 
Mr Gerassi’s own belief that what is 
needed there is a social revolution to 
sweep away not only the “ Zionist 
state ” of Israel and the Hashemite 
monarchy in Jordan but also the 
“petty bourgeois” regimes of Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq. The Asian selections 
are fairly scatty—gleanings from a 
groaning board—although the new 
importance of Kim II Sung as an 
advocate of permanent revolution and 
a critic of the Russian preference for 
“ peaceful coexistence ” comes across. 

The questions that recur again and 
again throughout these texts are those 
that always set revolutionary theorists 
at each other’s throats. Is the country¬ 
side more important than the city ? 
How much control should the party 
have over the guerrillas ? When is 
terrorism justified ? There are a lot of 
problems that are glossed over. The 
Chinese argue, on the basis of their 
own experience, that a social revolution 
must be preceded by a “ nationalist ” 
struggle in alliance with the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. And this was in fact the common 
pattern of postwar Asian insurgencies, 
which were given their initial impetus 
by the wars against the Japanese or 
the colonial powers. But how can that 
idea be applied today ? Those who 
still adhere to it in a modified form 
argue that the nationalist struggle 
today is directed against American 
“ imperialism.” The first manifesto 
signed by Uruguay’s urban guerrillas, 
the Tupamaros, was a protest against 
the Vietnam war. But is this kind of 
issue immediate enough to unite a 
significant chunk of the population in 
a country like Uruguay ? An American 
radical like Mr Gerassi, preoccupied 
with the business of widening the rifts 
in his own society, may be out of tune 
with the peasants with whom he emo¬ 
tionally identifies (he writes that “ one 
can fool city workers with reformist 
actions but not peasants”). He’s not 
the only one. 

Don dismissed 

UNIVERSITY REBEL 

By Frida Knight. 

Gollancz. 320 pages . £3. 

Mrs Frida Knight has written a 
straightforward, entertaining life of 
William Frend the Unitarian radical, 
whose Cambridge pupils included the 
unexpected trio of Malthus, Coleridge, 


and the future lord chancellor Lynd- 
hurst. Frend, who was at Christ’s, was 
second wrangler in 1779 ; this secured 
him a fellowship at Jesus, where he 
was an energetic don, well liked by 
colleagues and by undergraduates: he 
took Anglican orders young, and his 
parishioners at Long Stanton and 
Madingley liked him too. Reflection 
led him to give up the Church of 
England and to adopt Unitarianism ; 
he ceased to be a pastor, but continued 
to be* a don. He learned Hebrew, and 
translated anew the historical books 
of the Bible. His manuscript was lost 
when a Tory mob—Birmingham was 
Tory long before the Chamberlains 
arrived there—burned, on the second 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, 
all the papers in the house of Dr Joseph 
Priestley, who was editing the transla¬ 
tion. 

The anti-radical fury that destroyed 
Priestley’s papers and furniture soon 
caught up with Frend. “ With all his 
good qualities,” says Mrs Knight, 
“ Frend had a strong streak of obstin¬ 
acy and of intolerance ; a little tact 
and flexibility would have saved him 
endless trouble. But he was not made 
that way.” He published a pamphlet, 
“ Peace and Union,” in the spring 
of 1793 ; in it he attacked not only the 
church establishment, but the war with 
revolutionary France. After a pro¬ 
tracted trial before the vice-chancellor 
he was expelled from the university. In 
his closing speech in his own defence, 
he defined what he thought its purposes 
should be: “ By our studies to investi¬ 
gate truth, it is our ambition to lay it 
open to the world ; and should any 
one of us in the course of his reading 
see reason to alter his former opinions, 
or should he explore any latent truth 
we will not on that account hold him 
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up to public censure.” 

By a splendid absurdity, his expul¬ 
sion from the university did not deprive 
him of his college fellowship, which 
he retained until his marriage in 1808 ; 
his mathematical abilities having mean¬ 
while secured for him the post of 
actuary to one of the earliest life 
insurance companies, the Rock Life, 
on a salary on which he could raise a 
family. He was active in the London 
Corresponding Society, taught the 
future Lady Byron, befriended Lamb 
and Place and Burdett ; spent the 
1820s at “ the small country town of 
Stoke Newington ” ; came back to 
London for the reform agitations early 
in the 1830s ; and died in Tavistock 
Square, aged 83, in 1841. This, the 
first life of him, is based on his family 
papers. It is written with much of his 
own vigour and amiability, and none 
of bis cantankerousness. 

In medias res 

THE MIDDLE EAST: A HANDBOOK 

Edited by Michael Adams. 

Anthony Blond. 646 pages. £8. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

By W. B. Fisher. 

Methuen/Barnes and Noble. 583 
pages. £6. 

The latest in the series of “ Handlxx>k.s 
to the Modem World ” is particularly 
valuable. There is a wealth of statis¬ 
tical material with useful tables of 
comparative statistics and, country by 
country, a summary of the geo¬ 
graphical, political, social and economic 
structure of each. The second half of 
the book is devoted to essays written 
in the main by authors from the 
Middle East. They cover the political 
forces which have influenced the 
rapidly changing events and patterns, 
the economic developments and the 
tensions that follow in their wake, the 
■influence of traditional .social patterns, 
and the impact of ideas from east and 
west and also include discussions on 
literature, music and the communica¬ 
tions media. 

Professor Fisher’s geography, first 
published in 1950, covers much the 
sanfe territory, but although containing 
far fewer facts and figures it goes 
much deeper into the geography of the 
area and its effect on political, social 
and economic development. This 
revised edition contains a record of the 
events of the past 20 years. It remains 
valuable background material for any¬ 
one wishing to understand the present 
tensions and conflicts in the Middle 
East. 
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Japanese cars: the Americans 
buy in 


The Japanese Foreign Invest¬ 
ment Council is due to give the 
formal go-ahead for Chrysler 
to buy into Mitsubishi Motors 
this week. The plan is that 
Chrysler will invest $ion mn 
over three years, to give it an 
eventual 35% stake. This is a 
major step in Japan's hesitant 
programme for liberalisation of 
foreign investment in the 
country : hitherto virtually no 
foreign capital has been 
allowed, in any volume, in 
Japanese manufacturing, apart 
from the oil and rubber 
industries. It also marks a 
turning point for the Japanese 
motor industry. 

This industry has been the 
most dynamic in the world in 
the past decade. Production has 
risen ten-fold, to an output 
second only to that of the 
United States. The output of 
passenger cars rose 20-fold, with 
enormous improvements in 
design and styling. During the 
1960s Japan built the most 
modern assembly plants in the 
world, apart from some even 
more automated assembly lines 
in the United States. And other 
aggressive firms, such as the 
motor cycle firms Honda and 
Suzuki, have joined in. 

Rut competition has steadily 
intensified. Of the dozen 
companies in motors, the 
weaker ones found it pro¬ 
gressively harder to withstand 


the pressure from the two 
largest companies Toyota and 
Nissan (Datsun), whose size 
gave them a growing advantage 
in terms of unit costs, and 
which have had greater 
resources to build up their 
export markets. The two 
industry leaders now hold 70% 
of the home market, and 
account for 90% of Japanese 
motor exports. 

Simultaneously, the growth 
of sales in the domestic market 
has slowed, even though car 
ownership in Japan in 1969 ran 
at only 52 per thousand of the 
population, compared with 410 
in the United States and 199 in 
Germany. Last month domestic 
sales were running only 2% 
above 1971) figures. Toyota and 
Nissan began to gobble up the 
smaller fry in the late 1960s. 
Of the survivors, two are 
supported by their motor-cycle 
business, but even they have 
their problems: Suzuki is in fact 
now expected to link with 
Toyota; and Honda has hit 
trouble with its N360 cars 
(which consumer organisations 
allege to be unstable), while its 
1300 saloons do not sell well. 
And the three other survivors 
arc now all expected to link 
with American producers. 

The Americans have been 
attracted by the underlying 
growth rate of the Japanese 
market, and, because it is 
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Invading California 


highly protected, by the profits 
a really large producer can make 
in it. Toyota and Nissan are 
the second and third largest 
companies in Japan (Nippon 
Steel, largest steel firm in the 
world, is first). Ranked by 
profits, Toyota is again second 
(with 1970 profits of Y38.8 bn, 
or £45 mn, up 8.5% on 1969) 
and Nissan fourth (Y28.5 bn, or 
£33 mn, tip 14.7% on 1969). 
Matsushita Electric is first. 

Seeking partners 

Even the backing of the rest 
of the Mitsubishi industrial and 
commercial group has not been 
enough to ensure the long-term 
stability of Mitsubishi Motors, 
which is linking wth Chrysler. 
Soon, General Motors is 
expected to apply to acquire 
35 % of Isuzu. And Toyo 
Kogyo may eventually link 
with either Ford (which seems 
to be demanding more than the 
proffered 20%) or Toyota, or 
both. Suffering, like Mitsubishi 
Motors, from its relative small¬ 
ness, Toyo Kogyo opted to 
gamble on one major card : the 
Wankel rotary engine. “ Before 
long, perhaps by 1975, the 
rotary engine will displace the 
conventional motor engine all 
over the world,' 1 said Mr 
Matsuda, Toyo Kogyo's presi¬ 
dent, when opening a Los 
Angeles sales office recently. But 
his company has run up very 
large bank loans in developing 
the idea, and has got into a 
fight over patents with NSU in 
Germany, which originally 
pioneered it. 

By letting the Americans into 
Mitsubishi Motors, Isuzu and 
Toyo Kogyo, the Ja’panese 
authorities obviously hope to 
sustain the number of motor 


manufacturers in Japan at five, 
rather than letting them 
dwindle to two. They also, no 
doubt, see the need to buy 
goodwill in Japan's major and 
fastest growing car export 
market. Nevertheless, they have 
no intention of letting the 
Americans take control. 

Only with the greatest 
reluctance did the industry 
agree to capital liberalisation at 
all last April (apart from the 
more confident Mitsubishi). 
Toyota Motors even changed 
its articles to prevent a foreign 
di rector from sitting on its 
board, although there has nevcT 
seemed aqy question of this 
happening. Nissan, plagued by 
similar nightmares of foreign 
takeovers, has been subtler. It 
has cajoled component makers 
like Hitachi, and other friends, 
to buy its shares and hold them. 
The idea is that “ stable" 
Japanese shareholdings should 
thus be built up, which would 
not be liable to float away on 
the stock market to a foreign 
competitor. 

Similarly the Ministry of 
International Trade and 
Industry has been badgering 
banks like Dai-Ichi and 
industrial firms to buy and hold 
chunks of Isuzu stock. It is also 
taking a keen interest in the 
negotiations between Toyo 
Kogyo and Ford. Its argument 
is that the industry has been 
“ 50% liberalised for new 
ventures," but investments in 
existing companies must be 
looked at firm-by-firm. In 
motors as in other industries, 
bargaining between the Japanese 
authorities and prospective 
foreign investors centres on 
shareholdings. The Americans 
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What CaHfomtons pay ($) 

Datsun 1200 sedan 1,736 
Toyota 1200 Corolla 1,796 
Opel Kadett 1.878 

Cricket 4-door sedan 1,915 
Volkswagen de luxe sedan 1,985 
Ford Pinto 2,018 

AMC Gremlin 2,036 

Bluebird 1600 sedan 2,040 
Austin America 2,052 

Fiat 124 2,066 

Toyota 1900 Corona 2,150 
Vega 2300 2,195 

Opel Rekord 2,226 

Ford Maverick 2,325 

Toyota Corona (4-door) 2,325 
Ford Capri 2,395 

Triumph Spitfire Mk III 2,445 
Volvo 144S 3,220 

Toyota Crown 2600 3,500-3.800 

are apt to demand 30% or 
35% minimum, while the 
Japanese will normally refuse to 
allow more than an initial 
15%. Thus Chrysler will get 
*5% °f Mitsubishi Motors in 
year one, another 10% in 1972, 
and the last 10% in 1973. And 
1 here it will stop. Similar battles 
over GM-Isuzu and Ford-Toyo 
Kogyo are now being waged. 

Japanese fears are under¬ 
standable. On-ce a Japanese 
motor firm has become 
dependent on American capital, 
technology and management it 
will become harder than ever 
to resist subsequent pressures 
for the American stake to be 
increased. GM apparently is 
being pressed to give 'under¬ 
takings not to take over Isuzu 
at some later date. "But what 
would such undertakings be 
worth ? GM is renowned for its 
insistence on 100% ownership 
i)f subsidiaries wherever possible. 
And Mr James Roche, GM’s 
chairman, visiting Tokyo a 
month ago, remarked that GM 
still hoped the Japanese 
government would liberalise the 
industry fully. Draw your own 
conclusions. 


By allowing the Americans in, 
the Japanese have stifled protests 
that would otherwise have been 
levelled about the pace of the 
Japanese invasion of the 
American home market. They 
have also probably discouraged 
American manufacturers from 
pressing charges of dumping, 
charges that have been spoken 
of openly by Ford’s president, 
for one. With the emerging 
prospect of a slowdown in their 
domestic market, the Japanese 
manufacturers have redoubled 
their efforts overseas, concen¬ 
trating on the American West 
Coast, where Toyo Kogyo and 
Honda have now joined the big 
two, and Mitsubishi is now 
selling its Colt Models through 
Chryslcr’s dealer network. 

This Mitsubishi - Chrysler 
co-opcration is the shape of 
things to come, assuming the 
other two links go through—in 
America and elsewhere. Toyota 
and Nissan owe their success 
not only to price, but also to 
the painstaking care they have 
invested in their servicing, spare 
parts and general marketing 
baok-up. The result has been 
that the Japanese sold 310,000 
units in the United States last 
year, and plan to sell 650,000 
units this year. Yet shipments 
are now already running at 
almost 100,000 a month. Indeed 
the build-up has alarmed the 
Japanese manufacturers them¬ 
selves. But although the industry 
collectively has decided that the 
growth should be slowed a little, 
the individual companies have 
not complied. However, some 
prices are being raised. Toyota’s 
new Grown model, originally 
expected to be priced close to 
the Volvo 144s, will instead sell 
for $200 to $600 more (see 
table), on advice from American 
dealers. 

And what about Europe ? No 


European firm has yet bid for 
a cuit in the Japanese industry. 
Nor have the Japanese yet 
really bid hard for the 
European market. European 
competition is far tougher .than 
the American, since the 
Europeans make cars of the 
same size as the Japanese; 
freight charges are higher 
(recently put at £70 for a 
medium saloon) ; tariffs are 
higher; and the European 
market is fragmented by 
national boundaries, regulations 
and such. Sales to western 
Europe this year are planned 
to rise from last year’s 100,000- 
125,000 to 200,000. 

The real threat 

But the real Japanese threat 
to the European producers, 
and the British ones especially, 
lies not m Europe itself but in 
third markets. The predomin¬ 
antly British preserves of 
Australia and South Africa are 
obvious targets. Rumours are 
already circulating in Tokyo 
that Mitsubishi, in a few years* 
time, will make a new sub¬ 
compact model to take over 
most of Chryslcr’s present 
efforts in these markets. 
Officially these rumours have 
been dismissed, not as inaccu¬ 
rate, but as premature. 

And European producers are 
under threat on another front. 
Already there is a laige flow of 
motor components from Japan, 
even to such companies in 
competition with the Japanese 
as Volkswagen is in Australia. A 
senior executive from Volvo has 
been in Tokyo looking into the 
scope for buying components. 
Lord Stokes and Mr Henry 
Ford II showed similar interest 
on their visits in the past 12 
months. Nippondenso, Toyota’s 
main supplier, has had inquiries 


from Czechoslovakia. Mitsubishi 
Electric has been talking about 
inquiries for a variety of 
electrical components, including 
starters, from west and east 
European manufacturers, among 
them Fiat, Alfa Romeo and 
Ford of Britain, allegedly 
because of discontent with 
Lucas, Bosch and Bendix. 
(Certainly the reputation of 
European component makers 
has been tarnished by their 
soaring wage costs and 
endemic labour troubles. 

Nevertheless motor manu¬ 
facturers in Europe and 
America need to diversify their 
souroes of components anyway. 
In due course the Japanese will 
feel the same need, and may 
find it politic to place orders in 
Europe, much as Volvo now 
does in Britain and the west 
European firms will increasingly 
do in eastern Europe. 

[ THE BIG TWO-AND 
THE REST 
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Life’s been one long giggle since Fred’s been in Exports. 


You got the order. You’re home, like the man she married. 

What more does votir wife expect? Some people,think that to survive 
You’re-^Lipposed to be the life and in exports, let alone get to the top, 
soul ofihf p 4 j&y ? Doesn’t she under- you must be'a little crazy, dedicated 
stand ifet dK^travelling, entertain- though you are. We agree because we 
ing, tummy^UMets, and waiting have our frustrations with the letters 
hours for ptaftyp that you’ve had it? of credit to check, the shipping doc- 
She understands all right but she’s uments, the currency and all the other 
been alone for six weeks—and a money matters. Your problems are 
frazzled, humourless Fred isn’t much our problems and we cope with them. 


Generally speaking we’re one of the 
calmer sides of your life. 

There are less frustrating ways of 
making money—and less challenging. 
Which is why we’re both in exporting. 



BARCLAYS DCO 


Exporters arc special people. 
.That’s why we’re a special,Bank*. , 
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The cost of 5 million refugees 

The strain of giving asylum to the Pakistani refugees, with or without 
foreign aid, is more than the fragile Indian economy can bear 


The sum set aside for coping with the refugees from 
East Pakistan in the Indian budget two weeks ago was 
$80 million, and no one has any illusions about this being 
enough—or anywhere near it. Even so, the budget deficit 
reached $1290 million, or 1 per cent of gross national 
product. India hopes, without undue optimism, that much 
of the expense for shouldering a burden not of its 
choosing will eventually be repaid by the world com¬ 
munity, but economic advisers in the government privately 
feel that their hopes for a major recovery by the Indian 
economy have now been dashed. Were the number of 
refugees to stay as low as 5 million, which seems 
unlikely, the cost merely of keeping them alive is bound 
to run to several hundred million dollars, which is more 
than the economy can stand without something giving. 

Those who think that India is spoiling for a war with 
Pakistan, and actually encouraging the refugees to collect 
as a means of achieving it, forget the bitter experience 
of the past ten years. There was the debacle against 
China, then against Pakistan, followed by the terrible 
harvest failures of 1966 and 1967. Each knocked the 
economy sideways, but the combination of 5 million or 
more refugees and a war would be the severest blow of all. 
What India needs above all, if it is to have any hope of 
remaining a reasonably stable democracy, is a rapid 
increase in the number of jobs available. Over 2 million 
people arc unemployed in West Bengal and, with 40 per 
cent of the population under 25, demand for jobs is going 
to rise very fast. Whatever happens to East Pakistan now, 
India is a certain loser. 


At a late hour some much-needed aid is now coming 
in, in the form of medical supplies and, it is hoped, some 
of the hundreds of thousands of tents and tarpaulins that 
are needed as the monsoon lashes Bengal. But this will 
not repair the economic damage. For this the crucial 
meeting takes place in Paris later this month when the 
consortium of aid donors gets together. The omens are 
not good. Thanks in part to a rapid rise in debt repay¬ 
ments, and the poor performance of the chief donor, 
the United States, the net flow of official aid has dropped 
from its peak of around 3 per cent of national income in 
the early 1960s to 1 per cent a year. Debt repayments are 
now nearly 30 per cent of exports. Beyond some reschedul¬ 
ing of payments, and the direct relief given to refugees, 
India is not likely to get anything more this year. Indian 
officials look with some bitterness at the moratorium on 
repayments allowed to Pakistan, which has habitually 
obtained twice as much aid per head as India anyway. 

Before the refugees started to pour across the border 
there was some hope that the Indian economy might start 
to come good after years when, despite a growth rate 
of 3-4 per cent, it had maddeningly failed to reach 
its potential. Four good monsoons and increasing use of 
miracle grains have raised food output from 70 million 
tons to over 100 million. National income has been 
growing by over 5 per cent a year and foreign exchange 
reserves are better than they have been since the mid- 
1950s. The main disappointment has been industrial pro¬ 
duction, which only rose by 5 per cent in 1970 when it 
ought to grow by at least 10 per cent a year. But even here 



... and home is a conerata pipe 


MWims in the mud ... 


Queueing for food ... 
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investment is rising again, with a jump in demand for 
machine tools of 25 per cent and a lengthening queue 
for industrial licences and permits to import equipment. 

There would have been problems, even without the 
refugees. The huge investments made in the early 1960s 
in steel, heavy engineering and machine tools have still 
to come good, partly through plain incompetence and 
a more excusable lack of experience, partly through 
bottlenecks inevitable in any developing economy, and 
partly because of increasingly bad industrial relations. 
Most political parties have their own trade unions, with 
all the infighting that causes. For all these reasons the 
steel industry runs at under 50 per cent of capacity and 
thus imposes a heavy drag on industrial expansion. 

At the same time India has a large, cumbersome and 
often corrupt bureaucracy trying to run an unwieldy 
planning mechanism. The attempt to obtain a rational 
allocation of resources between sectors and between 
regions has led to a licensing system which imposes 
intolerable delays on major projects. And these are 
increased by the widespread distrust among politicians 
both of the laige industrial houses, such as Tata and 
Birla, and of foreign investment, which between them 
are die most likely sources of funds. 

The growth in food production also masks several 
worries. The growing use of better seeds, irrigation, 
fertilisers and even tractors by the larger fanners in some 
areas, notably the Indian half of the Punjab, has doubled 
wheat production in the past four years. But the easy 
gains have now been made and future growth on this 
scale depends on laige new irrigation projects like the 
one in Rajasthan. Rice is still the most important cereal 
and here progress has been much slower, partly because 
the imported miracle varieties have not done so well 
under Indian conditions. But it is also much more diffi¬ 
cult to spread the gospel to the millions of small rice 
farmers, often still cowed by landowners or moneylenders. 
And in the cash crops like cotton, jute and oilseeds there 
has been really no progress. 

Industrialists would argue that high taxation on both 
profits and incomes (both increased in the budget) inhibit 


savings and investment alike. Certainly it is difficult for 
a wealthy man to add to his pile, unless he chooses to 
accumulate “black money” (tax-dodging). But in a 
protected market like India’s, profits, even after tax, 
can be very high and some recent equity issues have been 
oversubscribed by as much as 70 times. Marginal tax 
rates are crazily high. But there is money about, even 
if some of it is “ black,” and a lot of budding entre¬ 
preneurial activity, on the lines of the workshops springing 
up around Delhi to service the farm revolution. 

And at the top there are signs that Mrs Gandhi’s 
massive electoral victory earlier in the year may bring 
some direction to economic policy, which it has con¬ 
spicuously lacked over the past few years. There is 
recognition that jobs are probably more important than 
investment pier se, and that the government-controlled 
sector cannot provide all the jobs. So there is talk of 
crash programmes for rural employment (which admit¬ 
tedly mean very little so far) and for the educated 
unemployed in towns—India must be the only developing 
country which has a surplus of engineers. Some of Mrs 
Gandhi’s advisers are even talking at last about the need 
to redress the bias towards capital-intensive investment, 
which pnvvents India from getting the most out of its 
one really cheap raw material, hands. 

Mrs Gandhi is visibly more of a pragmatist than some 
of her followers. She has honoured some of the long¬ 
standing promises built into the socialist-tinged orthodoxy 
of the Congress party such as nationalising banks and 
insurance. Irrelevant as such gestures seem, they were 
necessary if her supporters were to be persuaded to retain 
much faith in Indian democracy. But when it comes to 
the crucial question of giving the big industrial groups 
the licences they need to get on with their investment 
programmes, the signs are that Mrs Gandhi will con¬ 
veniently backpedal on the monopolies policy passed 
into law two years ago. She is also attempting to stream¬ 
line both the giving of licences and the planning 
mechanism itself. So it seemed, until recently, that India 
was poised for growth. Now the outlook is becoming 
more gloomy with every day that passes. 


Setting the pace for privacy 

The British worry a lot more about the privacy of their personal files 

than most Europeans. When these files go on computer, this could cause problems 


Traditions of privacy are vastly different in Britain and 
the Six. A huge amount of data is collected about 
individuals on both, sides of the Channel; but the 
tradition in Britain is to segregate this information within 
the government departments that collect it, and theyaie 
forbidden by law to exchange it with anyone else. 
On -the continent, however, information about individuals 
collected by government departments is collated in a 
single personal fife, dffeep held si the local police station. 

Continentals accept this without demur,, and it means 
that they feel much less strongly about the privacy of 
personal details kept in 'a computer data bank than 'the 
average Briton does. So if we in this country want a 


measure of legal constraint imposed on which parts 
of officialdom can have what access to computer files, 
we had better move quickly to get our ideas across to 
the Six before they let the issue go by default. Britain 
generally leads the continent in computer usage. If, 
therefore, we can get legislation controlling access to 
computer data banks quickly into the statute book, 
there is a good chance mutt, when the continentals come 
to draft rules for the EEC, .they will take the British 
tows as a model. ; 

.v. Despite a lot of well-intentioned discussion, no 'country 
has yet passed any laW about die confidentiality Of 
data on a computer—at least in part because of the 
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public's - almost total unfamiliarity with the issues it 
raises, combined with a general uneasiness regarding 
anything connected with computers. What kind of threat 
do computers pose to privacy anyhow ? 

They can do nothing that cannot already be done by 
manual filing methods. But they can do the same record¬ 
keeping, filing, collating and concentrating of data much 
more efficiently and cheaply than has ever been done 
in the past. What is more, computer systems are growing 
cheaper and more efficient all the time. The result 
will eventually destroy much of the privacy and anonymity 
that the ordinary citizen has enjoyed merely by reducing 
the inefficiency of past record-keeping systems. 

Technically, it is easy to run one computer tape 
against another, to verify common facts and to build 
up a detailed dossier on each individual. It is also easy, 
when running one tape against another, to note exceptions. 
If a tape is one day accumulated, as it well might be, 
that lists all the names and addresses of the people in 
Britain who have bought or rented television sets, it 
would be child’s play to run it against a list of all those 
who have not bought television licences. 

People who know the technical shortcomings of 
computers tend to play down the threat. They argue 
that it is so difficult to get even the simplest computer 
programmes working correctly that the vision of data 
banks for the whole of the common market, holding 
dossiers on every citizen, is simply not on, and never 
will be. They are almost certainly wrong. Difficulties 
abound now in making computers behave properly, but 
the industry cannot afford to let this go on. 

Governments could put at least some of the most 
sensible suggestions for restraining the abuse of com¬ 
puters into immediate effect. A citizen should have the 
right to review—and possibly alter—whatever is stored 
about him in a computer memory. If it proved too 
expensive to send everyone an annual computer print-out, 
a system might at least be set up on an exception basis. 
A man should be able to get a copy of his record when 
it figures in a decision against him—a refusal to grant 
credit, for example. Records should probably Be limited 
by law to facts ; opinions should be prohibited. All 
information held should be relevant to the particular 
data bank: thus medical histories should probably not 
include prison records. As an extension of this idea, Mr 
James Martin and Mr Adrian R. D. Norman, in their 
book “ The Computerised Society,”* suggest that a 

*Prgntic'e-Hall. £ 5 . 50 . 


national data centre be established, not with the intention 
of concentrating all information about an individual in 
one place, but rather to prevent this from happening. 

Their centre would keep an index to all government 
computer files, and it would be the sole organisation 
with access to the files of more than one department. 
If one department wanted access to the files of another, 
it would have to show reason to the data centre—and 
also show that its actions would not violate anyone's 
privacy. An equivalent centre would almost certainly 
be needed for the EEC countries as a whole. To back 
up these legal safeguards, the computer industry is 
developing technical safeguards against unauthorised 
computer tapping. Voiceprints will probably be used 
some day to prevent unauthorised persons from interrogat¬ 
ing a computer. Codes will protect sensitive information. 
Industry, itself, is now urging a professional code of 
ethics for those who work with computers. 

Yet if everything is done that can be done to ‘preserve 
privacy, the result will still be that much more will 
be commonly known about most people than is known 
today. This will reduce the quality of life in some ways, 
but it will also bring obvious benefits. If everyone’s 
medical history is stored on computer, doctors could 
check in minutes, or perhaps in seconds, whether it was 
safe to administer a drug to an unconscious man. Some 
people will even aigue that the greater knowledge the 
computers will give men of their fellows will bring toler¬ 
ance and understanding. But the majority would probably 
rather have their privacy back. 

There is another aspect of computers that few experts 
are optimistic about. This is the increased power that 
they are giving to military and police agencies. It seems 
rather improbable that any new laws will control this, 
although a data clearing centre could still bar the army 
and police forces and investigating committees from 
access to the files of other departments. The danger is that 
lies, half truths and speculation could get fed into those 
computers—with intolerable results if another witch- 
hunting Senator McCarthy were to arise. This explains 
why the Americans are, on balance, rather more con¬ 
cerned about safeguarding computer privacy than the 
Europeans. Under normal conditions public opinion in 
Britain would not begin to put pressure on Parliament 
until a major scandal broke—as one inevitably will. But 
the state of negotiations with the EEC means that if the 
British, rather than the continental, view of privacy is to 
prevail, Parliament may need to act soon. 


The 150 mph billy 

Why shouldn't British Rail borrow private money to meet the cost of its new, fast 
trains, which are probably the biggest innovation since George Stephenson ? 

These trains could be a bigger breakthrough than the thing to do was to start from scratch. This meant that 
Japanese Tokaido line, .opened in 1964. with. 125 mph its track could be laid straight, instead of winding as 
trains. Tokaido was a freak. It emerged from.ap almost most railways do. Though Tokaido itself is being extended 
unique situation of a railway so antediluvian that the only there has been nothing like it elsewhere. What railways 
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have concentrated upon is as much speed as possible 
on the straight stretches. So far British Rail’s ioo mph 
Inter-City services have been left behind by the 125 mph 
trains now running in France and Germany. But now 
its research people at Derby are building a 155 mph 
train. It has revolutionary wheels, and suspension to tackle 
bends at speed as well as straight stretches : this will 
increase speed on curves by 50 per cent. Eventually 
British Rail hopes to hit 250 mph or more. 

Everything about this train is different. A quarter of 
the designers came from the aircraft industry. They 
brought with them a stress on lightness and aerodynamic 
shaping. The passenger cars will be half the weight of 
those in ordinary trains. The few critics of the so-called 
Advanced Passenger Train say that too much is different ; 
they quote what happened to Rolls-Royce through trying 
too much too fast. Important design changes have already 
had to be made. 

By this time next year, British Rail should know if it 
is going to work. One critical problem will be the compli¬ 
cated suspension, and another the brakes. The wheels 
will be stopped by jets of water mixed with anti-freeze. 
This is supposed to give them 3^ times the power of 
conventional brakes. The extra power is necessary because 
one of the tenets of the Apt designers is that their 
train should use existing track and signalling, so minimis¬ 
ing capital costs. This means that a train going 50 per 
cent faster must be able to stop in the same distance as 
present rolling stock, because it has got to operate within 
the 2,000 yard interval now set between signals. 

The first two years’ development of the Apt have 
run to time and within budget. Several of the engineers 
are beginning to feel their sleepless nights arc over. By 
1974 development should be finished, for the bare bones 
sum of £6 million. This includes the price of two working 
train sets, each capable of carrying as many passengers 
as a jumbo jet. In production, each train will cost 
£330,000—about the same as the engines alone on the 
most modem, but slower, trains now being introduced 
in Germany. Even with 20 train sets on each route, 
Apt will be far cheaper than the costly electrification 
used in recent years to boost British Rail’s speed. 

The commercial impact of the new train could be 
enormous. The Inter-City services arc the backbone of 
British Rail’s profitable business, along with the main 
freight services on the same routes. So far British Rail has 
found that for every 1 per cent gain in speed on these 
services, it gets a 2 pier cent rise in passengers. When 
the Apts reach their full speed of 155 mph, the journey 
time from London to Glasgow will be cut by a third, to 


four hours. This could hit airlines not only on domestic, 
but on international flights. It could be only a few minutes 
slower to get from London to Paris or Brussels by train, 
through the Channel Tunnel, than by air. And British 
Rail reckons it could offer the package holiday firms a 
£9 return couchette for overnight travel to the Costa 
Brava, without the jets’ awkward departure times—or 
their risks. 

All this will cost money. Where is British Rail to find 
it ? Introducing Apts will cost between £5 million and 
£10 million per route. At present the railways are so 
run down and hungry for capital investment that they are 
not generating anything like enough cash even to pay 
for renovation. On a turnover of £660 million, 1970^ 
£9.5 million profit and £42 million reserves are not 
nearly big enough. Much of the equipment used on 
commuter services is so old or overstrained that there are 
fears of it grinding to a halt. The urgent need to renovate 
there will probably take all the funds available. So where 
will Mr Richard Marsh find the money for Apts ? 
He could start by exploiting British Rail’s real estate 
more vigorously, with hotels and office blocks above the 
track and even double-decker railway stations. In the 
Liverpool Street area British Rail hopes to develop 25 
acres of the most valuable property in the world. Mr 
Marsh should recruit a property expert to the board. He 
should also continue to put up fares. It is ludicrous 
that people travelling at the peak times on the Southern 
Region—the season ticketholders—should have the cheap¬ 
est fares. 

The remaining option is to invite private money back 
into the railways—by forming APT Ltd, as a private 
company raising money from the market, and renting 
track from British Rail. This company would then become 
responsible for the high speed, Inter-City services. The 
nationalised industries will in any case have to go increas¬ 
ingly to the market for new funds, which is easy enough 
for those that make profits. But the only conceivable 
way that British Rail could borrow—other than from 
the Treasury—would be to form its profitable operations 
into a separate subsidiary. So why not hive some of them 
off altogether ? Unless private capital conies in, progress 
with Apts could be painfully slow : two prototype Apts 
running in 1974, the first full blooded service two or three 
years later, by 1980 only two-fifths of the train miles on 
Inter-City services operated with Apts. These arc trains 
with a huge export potential. Railways in America have 
already taken out licences of a sort for them. It will be 
a national tragedy if this opportunity is missed because 
British Rail’s financial problems permit it to go forward 
at only this snail’s rate. 


Trains versus planes 
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TUTELINE HONG KONG + + + 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES^OOI^StO BI G 
BUSINESS 



Hong Kong is incredible. A free port 
with a greater economic growth rate 
than the U.S.A. A manufacturing miracle, 
half the size of Greater London. Yet 
they have to import almost everything. 
This is where you come in. With the 
help of the Hongkong Bank Group, who 
have 80 branches in the Colony alone, 
besides those in 30 other countries. The 
Hongkong Bank Group know • all the 


secrets of trading in the area. What’s 
wanted. How best to go about 
it. The Colony’s economic pro¬ 
gress is apparent in the book¬ 
let specially prepared for you. 


Write for the special booklet 
on Hong Kong to the address 
below. 



THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechuxch Street London EC3V ODU 
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Marks &.SpencerLtd 

Another year of Intensive growth. 

Sales: £416,685,000. Profits: £50,115,000 


The 45tb Annual General Meeting of the Company was held at 
'file Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, London, W.l. on Monday, 
7th June, 1971. The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. J. Edward SleflT: 

The Year’s Results 

Sales have increased by £55,750,000—the largest increase in 
any single year—to £416,685,000. This includes exports 
amounting to £9,349,000. Profits before tax have increased 
from £43,705,000 to £50,115,000. After deduction of 
Corporation Tax, £31,215,000 is available for distribution. 
The Directors recommend a Anal dividend of 291 %, making 
a total of 421 % against 371% last year. This will leave, as 
retained profit for the year, £8,220,000 to be added to the 
reserves of the Company. The Board has decided to capitalise 
a part of these reserves and it is proposed that a scrip issue be 
made of one new Ordinary Share for each two existing 
Ordinary shares. This will utilise £26,930,000 from our 
reserves and bring our capital structure more into line with 
the capital employed in the business. 

Balance Sheet 

You will sec from our Balance Sheet that, during the year, 
we sold thirteen Store Properties, for £7,500,000, to The 
Prudential Assurance Company and leased them back on 
new terms. This transaction, together with our existing cash 
and expected future retentions, gives us ample finance for our 
development programme for a number of years ahead. 

General Survey 

The year’s results and the consistent growth shown in the 
Ten-Year Statement can be attributed to three main factors:— 
our massive investment in store development; the effort which 
we and our suppliers devote to creating, producing and 
improving “St Michael" merchandise; and our concern to 
maintain the confidence and goodwill of customers and staff. 

Store Development 

During the year 32 projects were completed, adding 300,000 
sq. ft. of new selling space. In the new year wc expect to con¬ 
struct 3 new stores, 1 replacement store and 20 important 
extensions, increasing footage by 200,000 sq. ft. This will bring 
the number of our stores to 249, with a total selling area of 
nearly 5,000,000 sq. ft. Although we have concentrated our 
developments on extending our stores in the large areas of 
population, we continue to acquire sites where we are not yet 
represented. We believe that the public prefer the traditional 
shopping areas and that the provision of adequate car 
parking facilities is essential. 

The Marble Arch Store 

The most exciting event of our year has been the opening in 
October of our Marble Arch extension, which has more than 
doubled the footage on this premier site in London's Oxford 
Street to 70,000 sq. ft. 

This spacious store draws crowds throughout the year and 
has created great public interest and goodwill. *It is a magnet 
to overseas visitors and is thus a valuable earner of foreign 
currency for the country. 

St Michael Clothing 

Clothing sales, including our growing footwear and house¬ 
hold textiles departments, have increased by £42,064,000 to 
£297,765,000. 

This has been a most unpredictable year for the fashion trade 
and doubts about the future trends of fashion still persist. 
However, our designers, selectors and advisers visit the main 
textile fairs and garment exhibitions in Europe and 
. America and have produced some excellent ranges 


of fabrics, colours and styles. Similarly, our technologists are 
constantly seeking scientific and technical developments in 
fibres, fibre blends and dyestuffs, so as to improve the 

S uality and performance of our goods, 99 % of which are 
iritisn made. 

St Michael Foods 

Sales this year reached £109,571,000 compared with 
£97,214,000 last year. The rate of growth in the second half of 
the year has accelerated because we have steadfastly upheld 
the high quality standards which our customers expect. We 
have extended our range of preparol vegetables, bakery 
goods, dairy products, fresh meat and poultry. 

Exports 

Our Export Department is making steady progress. We are 
developing a closer relationship with selected retailers 
abroad, a number of whom operate “St Michael" shops 
stocked exclusively with our merchandise. 

Decimalisation 

The changeover to decimal currency was effected with great 
smoothness in our stores, which we completely re-equipped 
with the most modem cash-handling machines at the cost of 
some £3,000,000. We carried out a thorough training 
programme for all staff during 1970, with refresher sessions 
before Decimalisation Day. Great credit is due to our staff 
for the ease with which the changeover was made. 

Tribute to Manufacturers 

1 warmly thank our suppliers for their co-operation and 
support in a year in which we all experienced many problems. 
We are confident that, whatever the difficulties which may 
confront us in the future, we shall solve them together ana 
continue to improve the values which our public expects. 


Tribute to Staff 
The emphasis we i 


The emphasis we place on good human relations is reflected 
in the happiness and loyalty of our stafT and their record of 
long service. I know that you will wish to join me in thanking 
all of them for their devotion and enthusiasm. 

TEN YEAR GROWTH 


YEAR ENDED 
31st MARCH 

TURNOVER 

PROFIT 
BEFORE TAX 

1971* 

£416,685,000 

£50,115,000 

1970 

£360,936,000 

£43,705,000 

1969 

£317,336,000 

£38,123,000 

1968 

£282,306,000 

£33,871,000 

1967 

£255,770,000 

£30,659,000 

1966 

£238,015,000 

£29,618,000 

1966* 

£219,791,000 

£27,506,000 

1964 

£201,494,000 

£24,920,000 

1963 

£184,878,000 

£22,305,000 

1962 

£172,826.000 

£21,186,000 


1 *(63 weeks) 

A COPY OF THE FULL REPORT CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE REGISTRAR, MICHAEL HOUSE, BAKER STREE T , 
LONDON, WIA tt>N. 
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Britain 


Prices: Jim puts his foot in it Beggar turns 

lender 


There was some excuse for Mr John 
Davies the other week. None at all for 
Mr James Prior, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, when he blithely told a British 
radio audience on Wednesday that 
housewives could not have been foolish 
enough to believe that the Tories 
would “ cut prices at a stroke,” which 
Mr Heath was said to have promised 
before the election, and which he has 
spent a lot of time denying that he 
did. But whereas Mr Davies was 
merely tactless in telling the car manu¬ 
facturers some home truths, Mr Prior 
was foolish himself to leave the impres¬ 
sion that Mr Heath’s pre-election 
remarks were not to be taken seriously. 

It must, therefore, be something of 
a worry to Mr Heath that Mr Prior is 
holding today’s political hot potato. 
The day before his gaff Mr Prior had 
to tell the Commons that food prices 
have gone up by 8£ per cent since the 
Tories took office last June: and his 
figure was only up to April. The 
Commons did not like it one little bit, 
particularly as Mr Prior could not 
hold out any hope for an early im¬ 
provement, even though he insists that 
the agricultural levy scheme, now being 
introduced, will not be a major infla¬ 
tionary factor in food costs. The House 
would have liked it even less had it 
realised he was taking a two or a 
three-year view. 

But there was just a crumb of hope 
in his announcement that whereas last 
year’s white paper put the impact on 
food prices of British entry into the 
common market at between 18 per 
cent and 26 per cent, spread over a 
number of years, new estimates are 
expected to come out cjuite a lot 
lower. Could this be partly because 
food prices in Britain have beeri shoot¬ 
ing up at such a pace ? 

They have certainly been going 


ahead of the extra money passing over 
the counters. Allowing for seasonal 
variations, spending in food shops rose 
by 4 per cent in the six months to 
April, whereas prices went up by 
per cent: so food purchases went 
down by i£ per cent. And although 
shoppers did come back in April, much 
of their extra enthusiasm went on mail 
ordering, doing no more than recover 
in part the business lost earlier through 
the post strike. All in all, shopping in 
April recovered in volume only to the 
level of the second half of 1970, while 
averaged over the first four months of 
this year it was 2 per cent less than 
that level. 

The picture for consumer credit in 
April was similarly patchy, but with 
dull trade for durable goods shops. Nor 
is there any indication that sales have 
suddenly risen during May. Whether 
consumers are not spending because 
they are worried about their jobs, or 
because. they are waiting for the 
Chancellor to make a reflationarv 
move, or because prices have finally 
caught up, for the moment there can 
he no question of a boom. 


The City of London has reason to 
he happy that the French-inspired 
prospect of a row over sterling in 
Britain's common market negotiations 
has vanished into thin air—even if the 
sillier noddles in the Commons thought 
differently on Wednesday. Almost as 
quickly as the dust started to blow 
up in the negotiations two months ago, 
so it settled on Monday when Mr 
Rippon got his surprisingly speedy 
agreement. The City has already 
answered the question whether it can 
survive the decline of sterling : it has, 
and is doing nicely, thank you. Its 
worry would have been if the British 
Government, for ideological or prestige 
reasons, had turned the clock hark. 

Fortunately it has not. The Luxem¬ 
burg agreement is that Britain will 
now start trying to stabilise the official 
sterling balances ; and from the date 
of accession to the common market, 
intended as January' 1, 197^, it will 
try to arrange an orderly, gradual 
reduction of them. Also, after entry, 
Britain has agreed to take what means 
it can to get the pound’s role aligned 
with that of other European currencies. 

Sterling will, therefore, not be a 
stumbling block. But detailed fine-print 
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point-scoring decisions may be argued 
over for six months or more after the 
final decision for entry has been made. 
What the City is waiting to hear about 
is whether the British Government will 
be pressurised to bring forward its 
compliance with the Six’s rules on 
capital movements, now promised at 
the end of the transitional stage. The 
most controversial points in this field 
are the alleged Commonwealth pre¬ 
ferential access to London’s capital 
market and Britain’s investment dollar 
market. The latter seems in no danger 
as long as France keeps its system 
of a premium security currency for 
portfolio investment (and it shows no 
sign of wanting to give it up). In any 
case, nobody foresees a swift eclipse 
of the dollar premium. 

More immediately, the British 
authorities are finalising the renewal 
of the Basle arrangements of Septem¬ 
ber, 1968, whereby the overseas sterling 
area countries got a dollar-valued 
guarantee on that proportion of their 
official sterling holdings exceeding 10 
per cent of their reserves, provided they 
maintained a minimum proportion 
(which varied from country to country) 
of their reserves in sterling. Nothing 
that has gone on l>etween Mr Heath 
and M. Pompidou, or Iretwecn Mr 
Rippon and ministers of the Six, 
invalidates a repeat performance of the 
three-year arrangements (although 
some overseas sterling countries have 
asked for the guarantee to be in terms 
of gold rather than the now suspect 
dollar). Only when it comes to the 
third Basle agreement, in 1974, will 
Britain, if it is then in the common 
market, be obliged to offer less attrac¬ 
tive terms: both the guarantee level 
of 90 per cent and the attractive interest 
rate payable on the balancies might 
then be reduced. 

This could possibly hit Britain’s 
foreign exchange reserves, but probably 
not by very much. Figures released 
this week show that in the January- 
March quarter overseas sterling 
countries added rather unusually 
substantially to their holdings of sterl¬ 
ing : by £270 million. But this figure 
includes private, as well as official, 
holdings ; the season was a very favour¬ 
able one ; many of these countries are 
enjoying an unusual strength in their 
balances of payments ; and the extra 
£200 million a year given to oil 
producing countries by the recent price 
rise will be showing up. Moreover, 
interest payments on these holdings 
have to be debited. Sahas the possible 
cost of a dollar-guarfefft&fc. 

In any case, die £270 million looks 


small against the total currency inflow 
in the first quarter, a record £973 
million. This money came in even 
though covered interest differentials 
were unfavourable for most of the 
period. The Bank of England, in its 
Quarterly Bulletin , published on Friday, 
points out that some of the funds would 
have been brought in to help meet the 
tax bill in the revenue season. To the 
extent that these were intra-company 
transactions, interest differentials may 
not have been the first consideration. 
Whatever the reasons, Britain paid off 
all its £399 million of remaining short¬ 
term debts to central banks and 
institutions other than the International 
Monetary Fund. It has now completely 
discharged such obligations, for the 
first time in almost six years. 

'File current account of the balance 
of payments had a less cheerful story 
to tell. While invisible earnings were 
still a substantial £600 million (on an 
annual l>asis), a moderate trade deficit 
of £qoo million (also on an annual 
basis) emerged in the first quarter. 
Part of this was due to the effects of 
the post strike. Worryingly, however, 
export prices are continuing to rise 
faster than import prices, and—as a 
consequence of this—there has been 
little change since the spring of 1970 
in the volume of exports. The Bank’s 
Quarterly Bulletin reports that “ the 
price advantage afforded by devalua¬ 
tion has now- been considerably 
eroded.” It modifies this gloom by 
saying that the upvaluing of various 
continental currencies in May should 
help partly to correct this. A crucial 
question will be where the D-mark ends 
up. It was rumoured this week that M. 
Pompidou had bargained his quiescence 
over sterling against an assurance from 
the Germans that they will re-peg their 
currency before he meets Herr Brandt 
on July 5th. That would be a pity : a 
longer float makes better sense. 


Birmingham _ 

Too much of a 
good thing _ 

There is precious little hope of the 
present or any future Government 
weeping over the problems of industry 
in Birmingham. An economic appraisal 
of the West Midlands, published on 
Tuesday,* did its level best to bring 
tears to the eyes, on the grounds that 
expanding industries were being delibe¬ 
rately diverted away from the greater 
Birmingham conurbation by the use 
of industrial development certificates. 
It said that this was distorting the 
long-term growth pattern of the West 
Midlands. True enough, but with 
unemployment running at only 2.7 per 
cent—against the national average of 
3.2 per cent, the 5.3 per cent jobless 
in the north and the 5.4 per cent in 
Scotland—Birmingham cannot really 
make a case for special treatment. 

Its fears, however, are real enough. 
Dependence on a single industry can 
be disturbing. Birmingham and its 
myriad of metal-forming industries 
have become increasingly dependent on 
a handful of motor manufacturers. 
Birmingham could, were the worst to 
happen, go the same way as ship¬ 
building-dependent Clydeside. The 
report rightly stressed that new indus¬ 
try is an essential insurance against 
technological obsolescence. And it is 
impossible to combine a policy for 
growth with one which is too restric¬ 
tive about what can grow. 

The exclusion of greater Birmingham 
from last December’s general easing of 
the restrictions on industrial develop¬ 
ment certificates (expansion up to 
10,000 square feet allowed, instead of 
the previous 5,000, without getting 

♦The West Midlands. HMSO. £ 3 . 
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TI advanced engineering in action I 
Tha naw amaltar of tha British 
Aluminium Company at Invergordon 
on tha Cromarty Firth has now 
started up. By tha end of tha year it 
will be capable of producing 100.000 
tons of aluminium par annum. Tha 
electrolytic extraction process is 
basically similar to that used in the 
company's two Highland reduction 
factories, but research at the Chat* 
font Technological Centre of British 
Aluminium in Buckinghamshire has 
led to a number of developments in 
the engineering of the reduction 
cell, in the subsequent processing of 
liquid aluminium, and in the casting 
process. 

Friction welding large diameter 
aluminium to steel joints. 

The smelting of aluminium involves the 
use of massive carbon anodes. The 
Invergordon smelter contains 6,800 of 
these carbon blocks, each weighing 1,400 
ib, operating at 965°C and carrying 
approximately 7,000 amps. 

Each anode is supported by a hanger 
consisting of an aluminium bar through 
which current issupplied.Thefootisan8 
in diameter steel cylinder capable of with¬ 
standing the operating temperature of the 
carbon block. 

Making a mechanically sound aluminium- 
to-steel joint for .this application is a 
considerable technological problem. 
Jointing has normally involved a pre¬ 
formed 'sandwich' insert made by ex¬ 
plosion bonding or roll bonding steel to 
aluminium in plate form, but this is 
expensive in material and assembly. 
Friction welding is the only alternative 
but little success had been achieved 
before because of the formation of brittle 
intermetallic compounds at the weld 
interface with low mechanical strength. 
Anew approach proposed by The Welding 


Institute led in early 1969 to a collabor¬ 
ative programme to solve this basic 
problem and to develop the technique. 
Following a series of experiments, full- 
scale hangers were on trial in smelters by 
January 1970. Tests showed that friction 
welds made by this technique suffered no 
deterioration over a 6-month period under 
actual cell working conditions; further¬ 
more, the voltage drop across the joint 
was less than that in joints produced by 
alternative techniques. A production ver¬ 
sion of the friction welder is now pro¬ 
ducing 70 joints in an eight-hour shift 
for the Invergordon smelter.* 



Tha naw British Aluminium smaller at Invergordon 


Continuous cleaning and 
degassing of liquid metal 

Another innovation at Invergordon is in 
liquid metal treatment. Liquid aluminium 
from the reduction cells contains gas 
and non-metaiiic inclusions, which can 
affect mcital quality. To remove these it is 
usual to treat the metal with large quantities 
of chlorine in reverberatory furnaces 


prior to casting. A considerable amount 
of fume, consisting of aluminium chloride, 
hydrochloriCacidand unchanged chlorine, 
is evolved in the process, qpctositating 
installation of scrubbing towers charged 
with caustic soda. 

Research showed that oxide inclusions 
could be removed by passing the liquid 
metal through a bed of flux-coated 
alumina balls, the inclusions sticking to 
the flux coating like flies to fly-paper. 
Nitrogen degassing was introduced in 
place of chlorine degassing although 
there were initial problems in preventing 
formation of other inclusions. 

At Invergordon and other U.K. factories 
the new degassing and cleaning process 
will save some ££m in capital costs. It is 
also currently In opbratkm in three 
continents.* 

This challenging work is just one 
example of the many types of 
fundamental and applied research 
undertaken throughout TI - a £300 
million group of over 100 companies 
producing both industrial and con¬ 
sumer goods. 

•These innovations are tha subject of patent appli¬ 
cations in the U K and many foreign countries 
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•The location quotient compares the share of the working population employed in 
• particular industry in the region and the per cent employed in that industry across 
the country as a whole, is, it shows the degree of local concentration in the West 
Midlands. A location quotient greater than one means a concentration above the 
national average 


Government approval first) is still 
causing offence locally. But there was 
a reason for it. If the restrictions had 
been waived, the first to take advantage 
of the relaxation would have been the 
motor industry, fed to the back teeth 
with being pushed off to Scotland and 
other depressed areas, anxious only 
to make a gift to the Japanese of the 
whole strike-prone motor labour force 
of Liverpool and the Clyde. And that 
would merely have increased Birming¬ 
ham's dependence on cars. 

But in the present state of invest¬ 
ment, can the Government keep on 
discouraging the few companies that 
still do want to invest? Mr Adrian 
Cadbury, the chairman of die working 
patty tint drafted the report, comes 
from one of the few Birmingham indus¬ 
tries not dependent on motors and 
metal forming and his warning is that 
if the West Midlands continues on its 
present course, its rate of growth will 
not be sufficient in the yean ahead to 
meet regional or national economic 
needs, nor will it be able to adapt fast 
enough to the changing markets in which 
it has to compete. 

This is the sort of argument that 
regional planners have never satisfac¬ 
torily refuted, and putting exhibition 
centres apd theiiks at Birmingham does 
not answer Mr-Cadbury’s argument. It 
would be a pity if it was pigeon-holed 
simply because die report has appeared 
ait a angularly inoppoMune time to 
catch the A3ove rrtn wB*s fiar. 


Workwear 

The overall war 

The poor marketing aim of Britain's 
overall makers, who have steadily lost 
out to imports over recent years, gets 
tough handling in the first ever serious 
study* of this £32 million a year 
industry. While die British market 
shrank by to per cent in the five years 
to 1969 , the share held by the home 
industry fell by 20 percent. Yet in this 
same period imports have almost 
doubled in volume and, for example, 
now hold 10 per cent of the sales of 
women’s overalls and 43 per cent qf 
jean;. , 

If the 'United States should further 
restrict imports frofn^the Far Bast, 
particularly Hongkong, "'the import 
pressure on Britain will increase. In 
the cheaper ranges, British manufac¬ 
turers just cannot compete with Hong¬ 
kong and those that try make a hare 
4 per cent profit before tax on three 
lines. Where they can compete is in 
the better class of wer|wear, styled 
for particular jobs. In factories or open- 
plan offices, colour matched overalls 
can boost morale and hence efficiency. 
But h needs to be a range of styles— 
the sami design wall not suit a dolly 
and a spreading matriarch. And even 
modem man does not consider it odd 

•Workwear : the changing scene. National 
Economic Development Office. HMSO, £s. 


to want a smart outfit if it is both 
'^acrital' and cheap. 

'Even where the Industry is poised 
* over a large potential market, it seems 
f to lack the gumption to go after it. A 
particular example is overall «sttit* 
selling at around £ 7.50 each. Pioneered 
by Wsarwril Overalls, these suits are 
made by half a dozen companies. Using 
glueing techniques to reduce labour- 
intensive stitching they are smart and 
wearable. Individual styling for large 
purchasers, such as television rental 
or gbs companies produces a‘ walking 
advertisement. - There has been no 
promotion of these suits and yet 
demand is already greater than the 
industry can meet. But the industry 
is pussyfooting around to see if it is 
possible to form a consortium to share 
the risk of large-scale manufacturing. 
It is not as if the investment is large. 
Around 5,000 suits a week could be 
made on 100 machines costing a total 
of £ 100 , 000 , plus the cost of the build¬ 
ing. One suggested reason for the lack 
of self-confidence is the cost of financing 
the sale, production and stocking of 
£ 1.5 million worth of these clothCs* 4 
year. But the vast majority would Be 
made to order. 

The clothing industry little neddy, 
which conducted the survey, 1 $ offering 
to pay three-quarters of the cost of 
visits to makers’ works by the consul¬ 
tants who earned out the study. &> 

Housing _ 

Boom for the 
builders? _ 

Private housebuilding is staging a 
modest revival after two years of’deep 
gloom, during which output in real 
terms fell by nearly a quarter. In the 
first three months of this year output 
was up 8 per cent on the quarter 
before, and, to judge from new, starts, 
activity seems to have held up reason¬ 
ably well through April. This is wel¬ 
come news as builders have had plenty 
to moan about, with public-sector 
hodsing still dropping off and indus¬ 
trial building only just managing to 
hold its own against the general fist- 
lessnes^ in capital spending. 

The surprise is that the upturn has 
taken so long to come through. Build¬ 
ing societies, which provide the vast 
bulk of mortgage -finance, have been 
flush with money'for at least a year, 
and are still raking in record funds 
from people who have become disil¬ 
lusioned with equities. Lending hat 
also been running at record levels but 
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kronor (£42,7m) or 12.6 more 
thanm 1969. Turnover has had an 
average annual increase of 8.5% 
w* the ku» 26 pears. The Com¬ 
panies within BBC, a mariret^of i 
particular importaflpe to the 
Group, benefited from that areals 
favourable economic develop¬ 
ment which was better than 
expected Invoiced sales value 
was also influenced by price in¬ 
creases made on vanous markets 
in order to compensate for cost 
inflation For these reasons die 
forecast made at the beginning of 
the year was exceeded 

No less than 81 % of the total 
Group turnover comes from ball 
and roller bearings and acces¬ 
sories, 9% from steel, and 10% 
from other products. The percen¬ 
tage for steel does not, however, 
include deliveries to SKFs own 
rolling bearing plants 

The rolling bearing sector has 
developed favourably, the Euro¬ 
pean boom ensuring continued 
demand. SKFs rolling bearing 
factories in Europe have therefore 
been able to make full use of their 
capacity in spite of increased com¬ 
petition, especially from Japanese 
manufacturers. In several areas, 
turnover has been limited by in¬ 
sufficient production capacity 
In order to ensure a continu¬ 
ing impfOvbmentm manufacturing 
economy by extending production 
runs and reducing factory cycle 
times, it has been decided to 
further concentrate production of 
certain bearing types 

TRADING RESULTS 

Operating income after de¬ 
ducting depreciation and selling, 
administrative and general ex¬ 
penses amounted to 539.1 million 
kronor <£43.4m), an increase of 
14.5% (15% m 1969). In relation 
tq sales, this income was 11.3% 
(11 1 ). 

Most of the bigger European 
units of the Group contributed to 
thf improvement of the profit 
margin. This can largely be 
attributed to the economic boom 
and the consequent full utilization 
of production capacity, accom¬ 
panied by price increases. 


After the deductionWsundry 
income and expenses, metal pro¬ 
visions and reserves, ibe setting 
aside of 186.3 juiUi# Rmnor 
(£13#a) [195.8 in 19691 

.for tqxes, tnijr dedudttap of 
* minority imeteem. the net Income 

PERSONNEL JUBA 
, OBGAM*ATIC*l 

The avferaae numbit of active 
ernidoyeeantfbe vSfout hnits of 

sSTSfiFNl 

Jcronor(£S,mlanincfaas0of7%. 

This year pgrthcr steps wqre 
taken to regtonem die Group 

jjpum unvwr ■ cvpanop imnuBi 
management located m Buenos 
Aim. A Nordic region ha* also 
been established, the manager of 
the Gothenburg Division has been 
made responsible for the sales 1 ' 
companies m Denmark, Finland 
and Norway. 

ACTIVITIES OF ^ 

GROUP COMPANIES 

Sales of the Parent Company 
during 1970 amounted to 1,015 0 
million kronor (£81.7m), com¬ 
pared with 880.9 million kronor 
(£70 9m) in 1969, an increase of 
15%. The turnover increase was 
largest on the domestic market, 
26%, while the rise m exports was 
10%. Operating income, after 
deducting depreciation and sell¬ 
ing, administrative and general 
expenses, amounted to 83.5 mil¬ 
lion kronor (£6.7m), compared 
with 80 7 million krotoor (£6.5m) 
in 1969. 

The increase in business activ¬ 
ity in West Germany which 
dominated 1969 continued during 
1970 but began to slow down 
in the latter part of the year 


m 1970. Its domestic turnover in¬ 
creased by 109% and its total 
turnover in DM by 14.3%. Sales 
oTSKFCannsfatt products for the 
textile industry, which are mainly 
exported, rose by 14.9%. 

Dmpite moderating business 
activity dosing 1971, sales are 
expected to increase, although at 
a slower pace than m 1970, 

R1V-SKF Ojficme di Villar 
Perosa S.p.A.. Turin, increased 
its turnover by 15% to 731 5 
million kronor (£58,8m) The un¬ 
settled Italian labour market 
condition* Effected some of the 
company V meet important cus¬ 
tomers and. todirsdtty the activity 

These unsettled conditions to- 


fofldwte#^ 0*09** Mipn 
labour ygcparifty , hevAfrad an 
adveiMsnmndoeon resents, 

tries, Inc., Phibuh^^rai 
influenced by fist restrictive eco¬ 
nomic polkpes of the Uggovera- 
Jpent and it 662.4 miUionlcMn0r-> 
»53.3m) was 3% lower in i970 
than in 1969, to which intensified 
competition from abroad 
Contributed. , { . < 

Increases wages, sdaries 
end raw material pngs were 
respo n s i ow ror re qu ceo oronn 
oo£^ *ithl969, despite cost 
reduction achieved^by ratMm- 

^TO^tricU^ e coiKwnicptriky 
has now been eared real sons 
gradual improvement in general 
bu sin e ss conditions is expected 
* during 1971. This should result In 

SKFCompagnie d*Applications 
MicaniqmsS.A. (CAM), Clamart, 
increased its sales by 21 % to 514 4 
^million kronor (£414m) m ipito 
of growing Imports Of competi¬ 
tor^ bearings into France. 

The profit has unproved in 
proportion to the kales increase, 
which should be considered satis¬ 
factory in view of the coot in¬ 
creases which industry had to 
bear during the year. 

The unstable conditions which 
characterized the British economy 
in 1969 continued during 1970. 
Nevertheless the demand for 
bearings has been satisfactory, 
and Tm Skefko Bail Bearing Cq. 
LuL, Luton, was able to increase 
its turnover by 11% to 282.2 mil¬ 
lion krOnor (£22.7m). 
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continued annual exp an si on rate 
for the SKF Group of 8 to 10%, 
although probably with a narrower 
profit margin 

The Annual General Meeting 
of the SKF Parent Company was 
held m Gothenburg on Monday, 
M(ty 24th. The Balance Sheet was 
adopted and tbCBoard proposals 
for the distribution of profit were 
approved, including a dividend 
payment Of 12 kronor 

After the meeting the Board 
announced the retirement of its 
Chairman, Mr Jacob Wallenberg* 
for reasons of age He has been 
succeeded as Chairman by Mr 
Folke Lmdskog, appointed in a 
full tune capacity Mr Lennart 
Johansson follows Mr Lmdskog 
as Managing Director of the SKF 
Group Messrs Marc Wallenberg 
Jr, Gunnar Bngellau and Lennart 
Johansson were elected to the 
Board 


Two-Year Survey of Group Activities 


hi per cent of turnover 
Inc ome before provisions and 
taxes 

In per cent of turnover 


Nettoeme 

iwbmt or roup co mpamew 


in 1,000 SKr.ud <1,000 
1970 

Kr. 4,757,748 Kj 

£382,763 £3 

Kr. 530,134 Kj 

£43,374 £3 

113 11 

l Kr. 512,257 Ki 

i £41,211 £3 

• 10.8 H 

-Kr. 67,067 
-£5,396 
-Kr 186,346 
-£14,992 

-Kr. 20,034 - 

-£1,612 - 

Kr. 238,81.0 Kj 

£19,212 £! 

Kr. 539,147 Ki 

£43,375 £2 

67J7S M 
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1969 

Kr. 4,226,560 
£340,029 
Kr 470.718 
£37,870 
11 1 

Kr 469,268 
£37,753 
11 1 

—Kr. 45,539 
-£3,664 
-Kr. 195*828 
—£15,754 
-Kr. 13,256 
—£1.066 

&S * 645 

BSP" 
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411 conversion rides at a iPTO average of SKr. 12.43 io tke£ 
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MULTINATIONAL GROUP PROPOSING A NEW OIL POLICY 


The recent agreements between oil companies and producer 
countries were reached without consulting the consumers who will 
now have to pay more for their imports without getting adequate 
guarantees .insofar as supply and price stability are concerned. 

Now should be the time for consumer countries to get together 
for defining a common oil policy based upon dealing direct with 
producer countries and collaborating in helping those countries in 
their efforts toward economic development. Broad relationships 
could thus be established which would tie together long-term aid 
from the consumers and long-term stability in oil supply avail¬ 
abilities and pricing. 

A successful policy of this nature would imply that consumer 
countries should also obtain control oyer their own domestic markets 
in a manner to guarantee outlets for the oil obtained direct from 
producer countries. 

The foreign reserves of crude oil of the ENI group now total more 
than 2,900, million barrels and, with Italian natural gas reserves 
of about 5.085 thousand million cubic feet guarantee autonomous 
energy supply sources to the ENI group and provide for Italy ah 
important 6’asic position for thi9 hew kind of oil policy. 

Within the framework of the national planning programme, the 
ENI group in 1970 directed activities toward various vital areas in 
Italy: a strengthening of the energy sector, restructuring thexmemical 
and textile sectors, and industrialization of the "Mezzogiorno". or 
Southern Italy. v ' 

Consolidated gross sales of the group in 1970 totalled $12,562 
million, a 13.8% increase with respect to 1969. Excise taxes of 
$753 million ($119 million more than in 1969) reduced, net sales to 
$1,809 million (-I-11.9%). Exports in 1970 were $421 million 
( + 10.9%). 

New investments in property, plant and equipment in 1970 were 
$725 million Increasing 47.3%, or $233 million, mainly because of 
larger investments in the chemical sector. The 1970 additions raised 
total fixdd Investments of the group to the value of $4,667 million 
( + 20 . 1 %). 

The number of persons employed by the group at year-end stood 
at 71,690 persons, an increase of 8.976 pem*. Costof employment 
went up 25% going from $339 to $424 million and calculated per 
employee rose from $5,424 to $6,240. The amount, of investment 
ih fixed assets per employee increased from $82,400 tP $68,800 


(+10.3%) while sales per employee went up from $25,920 to 
$26,5601 + 2.5%). 

Write-off for depreciation, depletion, amortization and pensions 
for 1970 rose from $272 million in 1969 to $304 million (+11.9%). 
bettering the record of 1969 which showed a rise of 10.9% over 
1968. By the end of 1970 the total allocations in the depreciation 
and amortization fund were $1,996 million up 16.5% and covering 
51 % of plants in operation. 

The paid-up appropriatiohs investment capital of the State in ENI 
amounting at year-end to $758 million covered 16.2% of fixed assets. 

AGIP and its associates further extended exploration efforts to 
21 countries and had leaseholds covering over 268 million acres. 
The group's crude oil production through the efforts of AGIP and its 
affiliates totalled an average 186.000 barrels a day ( + 13.6%) and. 
in Italy. 424,000 million cubic feet of natural gas (’+10%) were 
produced. 

Another contract for importation of natural gas was concluded 
by SNAM during 1970. this time for some 3,500 thousand million 
cbbfc 1 feet to come from Holland. When this new inflow and other 
bbhtfatited amounts from USSR and Libya are in full service, the 
total gas available to Italy, with domestic, production, will be 
around 680,000 million cubic feet a year. At the end of 1970. 
already in operation under SNAM were more than 5.330 miles of 
natural gas transmission mains. 

In the petroleum refining field, the 12 refineries in which the 
group has interests (6 in Italy and 6 abroad) refined some 208 
million barrels (630.000 bpsd) of crude oiL 7.9% more than in 1969. 
Two new refineries ace to be added to the 12, one in England and 
the other in Zaanbia. < *■ . 

^Petroleum products expdrted and supplied to domestic outlets 
amounted to over 20 million metric tone (+20%), and AGIP 
extended all its retail sales chains inside Italy and in 4 European 
and 19 African countries. 

AGIP NUCLEAR E. another main affiliate of ENI. which is interested 
in the nuclear field, prospected during 1970 for uranium otes in 
Italy. Zambia. Somalia, Australia and thy U.S. on exploration 
permits held by the company covering around 30.63O.Q00 acres, 
38% more than in 1969. . 

ANIC expanded capacities at the Ravenna, Gela, Pisticci and 
Raguea establishments and continued construction of Sardinian 
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complexes in the Valle del Tlreo and at Sarroch. the latter for 
aromatica production. It is expected that the new Manfredonia 
ammonty and urea plants will go on stream In t971. and constructs 
was, continuing Oh'the -nearbir caprolactam plant. Planned for 
construction jin SWly are a largeJolnt-venture#ISctrochSmlCal plant, 
and a factoryfformaking plastic articles. 

Chemlttala production increased in all sectors except fertilizers. 
Carbon black and cement production were up 25.2% and 25.4% 
respectively; Synthetic rubber production rose 12.2% and synthetic 
fibres increased 7.1%; other organic and inorganic chemical 


products together rose 5.4% and. finally, plastics and synthetic resin 
production went up more than 3%. 

Also in the chemical field. ENI has prepared and presented to 
national planning authorities a plan for reorganizing the Italian 
chemical industry. 

Reorganizing in the textile sector was continued by the LANE ROSS I 
group with the aim of achieving batittr productive integration and 
increasing the uses of synthetic fibres* '': *' 

NUOVO PIG NONE developed new lines ofptochenical production, 
particularly in the field of computers and electronic instrumentation. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF INCOME AND FINANCIAL POSITION 

SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OP FUNDS 


N«t income including minority Interests . 

Provision for doprecistion and amortization of 
plant and equipment. 


Net increase in long-term financing . 

Net increase in reserves and miscellaneous . 

Capital paid-up by minority interests . 

Appropriations investment capital paid-up by 

government. 

Increase in current part of appropriations investment 

due from government . 

Financial receipts ... . 

Working capital roduction. . 


Million U.6.$ 
$32.16 $19.84 


Funds were used for: 

Net additions to property, planr and equipment . 
Consolidation excess and intangibtoi adjustment 
Other financial investments.. .... 


Increase in deferred charges and -’advances on 
property, plant end equipment (net of depreciation 

and amortization allowances for (he year) . 

Reduction of long-term debt .*. 

Dividends paid to minority interests. 

Nat income accruing to Italian Treasury. 

Increase in working capital . 


1068 1870, 

Million U.S*$ 


$492.60 

2.12 

14.72 

$769.12 

$609.44 

$769.12 

34.66 

20.00 

8.32 

1.60 

■35.36 

14 88 
3.88 

$649;28 > 

$807.68 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME 

Revenues 

Sales of 

Petroleum, products and natural gas .. 

Petrochemical products*. 

Textile products. 

Other products. 

Engineering, construction and equipment 


Total gross sales ... 
Interest and dividends . . . 
Other income . 


Gross revenue 


Costs. Expenses and Taxaa 

Cost of employment . 

Operating and goneral expenses . 

Total operating costs . 

Excise taxes . . 

Depreciation and amortization of plant . 

Interest and other financial charges . 

Expenditure for preliminary exploration of Italian 
continental shelf. 

Total expenses . 


(million U.S. $) 
$1,689.1 $1,989.8 

241.1 243 0 

112.3 1S2.B 

18.9 24.0 

189.4 152.3 


$2,250.8 

50.6 

37.3 


$1,244.6 

634.1 

272.0 

108.8 


$2,561.9 

51.4 

58.7 


$1,470.5 

753.3 

304.3 
117.0 


Income before taxes and minority interests in subsidiaries 
Income taxes payable. 

Net income before minority interests . 

Income accruing to minority interests . 

Net income accruing to ENI . 


$2,338.7 $2,672.0 


(million U 

IS. $) 

77.9 

62.9 

45 7 

43.0 

$32.2 

$19.9 

154 

136 

$16.8 

$6.3 


* Includes cemont produced at Ravenna and Ragusa plants. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—ASSETS 

1969 


Current Assets 

Cash. . 

Customers' notes end accounts receivable ...: . 

Other receivables . 

Advances and prepaid expenses. 

Current portion of capital receivable for authorized 

increase in appropriations investment. 

Inventory.. 

Other current assets ... 


Investments in securities n0t coneoHdeted' 
Interest bearing securities . 


Capital receivable for authorised increase in eg* 
proprfations 'investment T nqt pf cuherit portion 

shown above . [■. ... 

Property, plant end equipment .^ 

less accumulated depreoiation and amoiibigieh ; ; 


Pnpeid and deterred charges \.. 


. $149.1 

$117.8 

593.8 

665 0 

279.2 

351.7 

11.4 

9.6 

417.6 

468.0 

301.8 

386 4 

. 11*0. 

10.7 

91,793.9 

$2,019.2 


3.873^6 4,84m 

1,713.1 MWI. 

$2,J4a* 82.649.3’ 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—LIABILITIES 

1969 


Current UebMUms 
Accounts payable to banks .. . 
Current portion of long-term debt 
Accounts payable to suppliers 
Accrued and other liabilities 


(million 

$249.8 

290.9 

254.2 

440.3 


U.S. $) 

$536.8 

289.4 
367.9 

606.4 


Medium- end long-term debt 

Debentures. 1.092.8 

Notes payable to special credit institutions and other 

bank debts. 656.0 

less euiveiti portion Included above . 290.9 ^ 

$1,367.9 # 

. Accrued employees service end sepamtioqaHowances 

andotberfrepves .. 30 fgP 

■ZSXStt&te"?&T,;■•■■■■ 

Statutory *.v.*.- • V 142 

,. Special ragfeyb^ ;.*. . •■# 

Pooling ofjnWtiiNb edfurfment . 33<6 

Undistributed itieothe . . i., , A . x .; . • •. -104 • 

Total iiaww^. v.'. t ..'•■■■'. i*4ao.i. 


$1,235.2 

$1,690.6 

1.092.8 

1.023.2 

656.0 

69M 

290.9 / 

2904 

$1,367.9 # i . 

SI .429.1 


’>.249.1 


. Wl.6 

h > ■ . 


. 1.246.2 
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Want to hide 85 Bactrian 
Camels? 


No doubt we could find the space—but, 
honestly, can you see us as providers 
of dry docks for ships of the desert? We 
much prefer to offer our first-rate 
modern factories to enterprising 
business men—and kindly remove your 
flock, oh mirth-dispersing camel 
herder and leave our driveway 
accessible. 

A FURTHER 150,000 SQUARE 
FEET OF ADVANCE FACTORIES 
NOW AVAILABLE I 



RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 

> f i h 

Salient Points 

> 

from the Directors 

.. * t 

Report for 1970 

The pre-tax profit for the year was nearly three times that 
of 1969. This included £2.1 million derived from property 
sates. 

The profit from general trading in 1970 (a 21.8% improve¬ 
ment on last year) was the highest ever recorded by the 
Group and 1971 is expected to produce a comparable 
figure. 

The Group turnover was £108 million—this is the first 
time it has topped the £100 million mark. 

More than £47 million of the 1970 turnover was performed 
outside the United Kingdom (1969 £40 million). 

In recognition of its export achievement Costain Civil 
Engineering Limited has received the Queen's Award to 
Industry for 1971. This is the first year contracting com¬ 
panies have been eligible for the Awards and we are proud 
to be the first to receive it. 

Total dividends paid to ordinary shareholders in respect of 
1970 was 22% less tax compared with 20% less tax for 
1969. 

A revaluation of the Group's U.K. freehold and leasehold 
properties revealed a surplus of £5 million. 

1970 1 969 

TURNOVER _ _£108,090.000 £96 OOOOOO 

Profit before tax'_ £3.039.000' £1 317,000 

Profit after tax, minority interests and 

provision for staff bonus incentive scheme £1,941,000 £691,000 

Divide nds __~_£ 438,0 00 ‘ '£3 96,000 

Profit retained for the year £1 ,600,00 0 £29 5,000 

The Annua/ Genera/ Meeting will be held at 111 Westminster Bridge 
Road, SE1< at 12 noon on Wednesday , 30th June. 1971. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts maybe obtained from the Secretary. 
Richprd Costain limited. Ill Westminster Bridge Road. London. SEl. 

D \ sasasss, 

groups and its 
biggest oversets 
contractor. 
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Dig that mortgage 




over the past oouple of years there has 
been a marked switch to secondhand 
rather than new houses. The propor¬ 
tion of new houses bought on mort¬ 
gage is now only a quarter where it 
used to be nearer a third. The paradox 
last year was that private developers, 
used to mortgage famines, had not 
plucked up courage to put more new 
houses on the market even though the 
mortgage funds were there. Now it 
seems they have taken heart. The 
building societies, which have a lend¬ 
ing target for this year of £35 billion 
(up from around £ 1.5 billion only two 
years ago), seem well on their way 
with advances for the first five months 
at £950 million. With all this money 
around, there should be takers for new 
houses, even if building costs are rising 
at 10 per cent plus a year. 


Motor insurance _ 

The motorist's 
bonus 

More evidence came to light this 
week of the chaos that British motor 
insurance has teen in for the past two 
years. In January, 1969 , leading com¬ 
panies scrapped* the tariff, the system 
they operated for collectively fixing 
premium rates and policy conditions. 
Premium rates were cut wildly 
and recklessly. Last June, therefore, 
the insurance companies came to the 
public with a sprry tale of how, in the 
previous year, ihgr had#!* * total of 
£15 million btt firitish motor ujqdirv 
writing. But now, it turns out, 
1970 was actually bgk&a*ted : *te 
loss was £*$*) numdbliMaterimted to, 
14 per tejB&of pretitiwipj^ Tt. is realty 
no excuse for undetyrifosri to say that 
ti>e cdtnpetition vw.' , fo 6 “fieite,' of to 
blashe mfletfon, te tiipugh thelpteno- • 
menon of risfog ccifts burst. upon* the 
world in 1969 -for me ftrit^time^'u.' 

A year ago we calculated ti»t the 
insurance companies should . have 
charged premiums of £240 million in 
1969 , instead of the £210 they actually 
did charge. Deducting the Vehicle and 
General’s contribution to these two 
figures they become respectively £220 
million and £193 million. Last year 
there were 1.3 per cent more can on the 
roads, and insurance claims costs rose 
by an average of ri per cent Premiums 
charged last year should have been 
£248 million to break even, or £260 
million to produce an unexciting 5 
per cent profit. In other words, pre¬ 
miums last year were, on average, 
13-19 per cent too low. This year the 


Motor 


r ontif 


■Cltelff j. 


. BIA companies, 

British motor insurance 
profits/losses 
as % of premiums 


.ftpffi 1968 on, figures exclude Eire ] 


cost of living looks like running some 
10 per cent afcove last ‘year’s. Because 
•itte:i«te|gii ; ' 9 Pft o£»i>imuranc« claim 
"/foie the 

•cost of living tifo-tew, 

it'.is fair to 

vtill be nearer 15 ’’percerit. So , to 
elirthnate tiieir losses 
writing, - tite ' iipurifote 
thte year .> Jried to ^U|rgee|teip$fo* 
averaging 28-32 per cent above. 1969 
levels. In fact tiie increases have 
probably averaged around 30 per cent, 
but they did not start to take effect 
unti| March of this', year, when the 
Vehicle and General folded. 

£>n this reckoning the industry.will 
stiB be' fucky to 'break evert oh its 
British motor business this year, unless 
a .further round of increases is put 
through well before the end of it. There 
is plenty of room for an increase of 
this kind. In Belgium and Germany, 
where it is not considered normal to 
subsidise motor insurance, the motorist 
pays 50 per cent more than in Britain. 


Key indicators: British economy 


irOfmirar croon 

Larger than usual monthly increase 
of £14 rnn in April mainly becauae 
of the recovery in mail order 
business after poet strike.' " 

* ” 

Overtime .. 

Number of hours worked in pianu- 
faeturing fell 12.3% in April: most 
of the toss wee in engineering. 

Baianoe of payments 
6 urplus on current account, in the, 
first quarter wsa.£77 rnn. season-, 
ally adjusted.'Bfit, allowing for the 
effect on amort# W the post strike, 
the underlwng level wee probably - 
around £40Q mn, a year. : 


Month 


Industrial 

production* 

employmertt* 

, productivity* _ 

Export trade# 

Engto orders on bsnd*t* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* , 

Retail- price* 

, Export price* 

Import prices . 

Wage iotas (weekly) 


Percentage change on 

Index previous three one - 

1963-100 month months year 


Export, trkd«. null trade, anglnaprlng order bookt: in yo/ume termijvalua at 
constant pricai). XJmmpioymartt : wholly unamployad''axeludmg- achoolJaavar* ; 


^mn,e year. 


‘ SamonaUy arimtad t End of poriod # Provlrional 
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RoHs-Royca 1 amities inspect the let theft providing half their /obs 


If we guarantee the Tristar, 
can you sell it ? 


Behind the political smokescreen, the 
American Congress is worried about 
much the same two aspects of the 
Lockheed company’s finances that have 
troubled the British Government. 
This came out very plainly in the first 
few stormy days of the Senate debate 
over whether to guarantee the $250 
million loan Lockheed needs to stay 
out of bankruptcy. There are real 
doubts about whether it is enough to 
see the company through. Calculations 
about Lockheed's cash flow, particu¬ 
larly if some airlines ask for deliveries 
to be stretched out to 1973 and 1974 , 
suggest that it could be another four 
years before Lockheed starts getting in 
more money than it is paying out. 
In that case, even with another $100 
million .from customer airlines, the 
company will be' bgck asking for more. 

Sonto^ssimistic .estimates made in 
New iRMftonsider that Lockheed will 
need arrlast a further $500 million tb 
see it over v the hump. This is not, of 
coure^^rhat the Lockheed board is 
company has maintained 


all along that its needs were pitched at 
$350 million ($250 million guaranteed 
by Congress, $100 million from the air¬ 
lines) in order to be quite sure that 
there would be no need for further 
financing, and the sum includes a 
$100 million contingency margin any¬ 
way. To which other aircraft manufac¬ 
turers would answer that, if this is the 
case, Lockheed is a great deal cleverer 
than they. 

Lockheed can probably talk itself 
out of this comer as it has talked 
itself out of others in the past, provided 
the‘company convinces Congress that 
the Tristar airliner will in the end sell 
in quantity and that profits will ulti¬ 
mately be made out of It. This is much 
harder to demonstrate. How many 
Tristars doee Lockheed need to sell be¬ 
fore the company breaks even? The 
Company told the Senate committee 
* about 200 ." Mr David Packard, 
^deputy defence secretary, said 300 . The 
auditors who prepared^ a paper for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
merely said that "orders for a sub* 


stantial number of additional alxdraft 
are required to coyer all progrten&ne 
costs.* 

Notionally, Lockheed has sold 139 
Tristars (but 34 of these are booked to 
Air Holdings, and have yet to be 
bought by anyairline) with options on 
another 39 . This compares with 126 
firm orders and 88 options for the com¬ 
peting, and so far trouble-free, McDon- 
nell-Douglas DC 10 . (But the market 
has turned very sticky. There have 
been sizeable cancellations of DC 10 s , 
and no Lockheed order can be con¬ 
sidered firm until new and legally 
binding contracts have been signed. 
Most customers have renewed their 
options pending new negotiations, but 
the Canadians have been markedly 
reluctant to do so. Air Canada has 
several times postponed a decision ; its 
final answer was expected on Thursday 
of this week, but was put off M indefi¬ 
nitely'*—i.e. until it is clear what 
Congress will do. This is just one step 
better than outright cancellation. 
Because there is only a limited amount 
of growth in the Rolls-Royce RB 211 
engine, there is also only a limited 
amount of stretch in the Tristar, and 
Lockheed is not going to be able to 
offer as many different versions as 
McDonnell-Douglas can of DC 10 s. 
All of this makes its ability even to 
double its present order book a matter 
of conjecture. To treble it in the 
foreseeable fq|qp|^given the state of the 
medium-range, jet market, looks out of 
the question. What Mr David Packard 
was therefore saying is that Lockheed 
is unlikely, on his calculation, to see 
its money back. 

South Africa _ 

Oyt in the cold 

South Africa’s minister of economic 
affairs, Mr S, L. Muller, had a private 
meeting in London this week with the 
South African ambassadors accredited 
to common market countries in an 
attempt to gauge what British member* 
ship of the tEC could mean to South 
African trade. Last October, Mr 
Muller put this at a loss of £ too million 
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Jardine,Matheson&Co^Limited 


Another record year of growth 


Extracts from Mr. John Keswick's statement to the 
stockholders of Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 


Profits. 

Profits for 1970 were another record 
for the Company, the ninth successive 
year in which we have shown sustained 
growth. The consolidated trading profit 
before tax amounted to £3.9 million 
compared with £3.1 million for 1969, and 
the net profit after taxation increased by 
20% to £3.2 million. In addition, 
principally as the result of the sale of 
land in Hong Kong for redevelopment 
to which reference is made later in this 
statement, the parent company realised a 
net capital surplus of £1.2 million, which 
has been added direct to reserves. 

Dividends paid and recommended 
total H.K. $1.05 per stock unit, (7.2p), 
after adjustment for the November 
capitalisation issue of one stock unit for 
every unit held, an increase of 24%, 
compared with the equivalent of 
H.K. $0.85 (5.8p) for 1969. The Board are 
also recommending a further scrip issue on 
the basis of one for ten. If this scrip issue is 
approved the issued share capital will 
become £9.1 million, compared with 
£4.1 million at the end of 1969. 


Hong Kong. 

Hong Kona in almost every way 
eixjoyed a remarkable year. The economy 
was buoyant as evidenced by record 
export and import figures; the tourist 
trade was excellent and this general 
buoyancy was coupled with growing 
political stability and confidence. 

Against this very satisfactory 
background the Company's Hong Kong 
activities were highly successful. The 
Trading and Services Departments all 
achieved increased turnover and results. 


The Hong Kong Investment and 
Financial Divisions had a good year in 
line with the high level of stock market 
prices in Hong Kofig throughout the year. 
Our new investment management and 
financial services joint venture with 
Robert Fleming and Co.. Ltd. of London, 
Jardine Fleming & Co., Ltd., whfch 
began operating at the begmnii^ of 1970, 
made a good start. 

During the year progress was made 
in developing the Company^ land at East 


Point. New projects included participation 
(26% interest) m a thousand room hotel 
in a consortium which includes BOAC 
and Trust Houses Forte. Another joint 
venture with The Hongkong Land 
Investment & Agency Co., Ltd. is 
developing a large flat/shopping complex 
(flats all pre-sold). Both of these develop¬ 
ments are on adjacent sites sold by the 
Company. These projects are closely 
linked to Hong Kong’s growing tourist 
industry and should produce additional 
earnings in the medium term. 

Japan. 

1970 was a mixed year for the 
Japanese economy. It began well but 
towards the end of the year showed 
signs of slowing down to a lower, although 
still satisfactory, rate of growth. 

Our important Japanese subsidiary, 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. (Japan) Ltd., 
had another successful year very much in 
line with the previous year’s results. 

Malaysia, Singapore I Thailand. 

On the whole a disappointing year 
when necessary rationalisation of the 
Company’s main subsidiary in the area, 
Jardine Waugh Ltd., was undertaken. 

United Kingdom. 

Profits of Matheson & Co. Ltd., 
showed a good improvement on 1969 due 
to the increase in shipping tonnage owned 
by the Company and favourable freight 



1970 . 

1009 1 


Caiiilioaot millions 

Nat Profits after 



Tax 

3.2 

2.8 

Dividends 

1.4 

1.2 

Stockholders Funds 

17.0 

14.1 

* Earnings par 

Stock Unit 
*Dividonds por 

1S.Sp 

13.2p 


Stock Unit 

7.2p 

5.8p 

* Adjusted for 1970 capitalisation ism. 

Copies*/ theMsport and Accounts are 
amumwbsm Maiheson 6 Co. Ltd., 
3LoitAamStrait, London EC3V9AQ . 


market conditions. Chartering also had a 
good year. Banking services remained 
profitable in a period of high interest 
rates and exports were well sustained. 

Tea had a poor year due to unsettled 
conditions in Calcutta. Matheson & Co. 
Ltd.’s main subsidiary, Turnbull Gibson 
&Co., Ltd., produced lower profits. 

Australis. 

Jardine Matheson & Co. (Australia) 
Pty. Ltd. had an encouraging year with 
earnings more than doubled. One of its 
principal activities is in the real estate 
field in New South Wales, both in terms of 
building for early sale and for long-term 
investment. The Trading and Service 
interests also had a successful year. 

U.S.A. 

During the year a wholly owned 
subsidiary company, Jardine Matheson 
Inc., was established in San Francisco. 

Future Proapucts. 

The principal contribution to profits 
is from the Far Bnstern region and Hong 
Kong in particular, but the Group’s assets 
-are now widely diversified and spread 
throughout the Pacific area with 
substantial investments in the United 
Kingdom and ip tha Shipping industry. 
The United Kingdom and Australi a n 
operations particularly - and the U j. A. 
subsidiary when it become s fully invested- 
arc expected to contribute an incrmiotngty 
important share of total earalngki 
Provided a reasonable political dimate 
persists, the prospects for increasing trade 
m the Far East are considerable, and the 
future outlook for contimnng growth in 
profits over thefyears isrifeeouraging. 

Diractore. 

During the year Mjr. Michael Herries 
retired from^haFhr Past as Chairman 
and ManagtndDIeeiflej after very 
successfully prtkUdtt the Company’s 
affairs over tnelpwEPvtn years. Mr. John 
Keswick was elected Chairman 
of the Board on 1st January, 1971. Mr. 
Henry Keswick was appointed Senior 
Managing Director and Mr. David 
Newbigging Managing Director on 3rd 
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In research* too, 

Yamaichi offers proven expertise 

IB * 

> ^ 

"With one of the world’s largest research staffs a venerable ' * 

' history, and a long list of satisfied clients, Y&ihaichi may he 
the international business partner you’ve been looking for. 

n * > 1 

> ** 

incensed Dealer tn Securities 


1 LH 


CO. LTD. 

Underwriters, Distributors, Brokers 6f DeoUrs 

HIM) OfFICE s Tokyo, Jopart, Tolox TK 2605, TK 298$ Subfldtary: YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 
LONDON OFFICE t CEREAL HOUSE, 86 MARK LANE, NEW YORK—Tel CO 7 5900 Telex NY 2367 

LONDON, E.C. 3 TELEX: LDN887414 TEL: 01 - 480 - 73*3 , LOS ANGELES-Tel 626-0401 Telex TWX 910-321-3590 

FRANKFURT OFFICE: 6 FRANKFURT AM MAIN, 

ESCHERSHEIMER LANDSTR 9, F R- GERMANY 
TELEX. 4-14996 TEL 59 03 59 


Brief 

Books 



SWJJTWw 

imH-mMTE would a- I 

is&«i 



This background,series of 28 *page briefe, illustrated 
with maps, chart* and photographs, looks at 
somf current world problems and Isolates the teal 
isdfts. 


Bates (including postage) Briefs, inland and 
surface mail 25p airmail 40p (US$1) 

Binder, surface mail 80p (US$2) 



Please send me the following Briefs: 

2: * Europe 16: 

3: Devaluation 17: 

4e 'Communications 
Si Race relations 18: 

Chinn 16: 

7: Canada 20: 

8: *Gold 21: 

0: Road safaty 

Hh Trad# unions 22: 

11: Technological 23: 

foraeaatlng 24: 

12: Life assurance 
13: Taxation 26: 

14: Communism 26s 


Student revolt (1/70) 
Common Market 
(2/70) 

Prisons (1/70) 
Education (2/71) 
Ideologies (7/70) 
Mmuy^ement gap 

Election *70 (7/70) 
Defence (1/71) 
Revolution In Latin 
America (4/71) 
Cuba (6/71) 

02(6/71) 


Please also send 
'revised or up-dated 


Brief Book binders 



1 eqpiopa cheque/postal order for* 



The Economist Publications Department 
2B St JamesV Street London SWf 
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in South Africa’s direct exports, over 10 
pet* cent erf the total. This is probably 
an underestimate, allowing for the fact 
that black Commonwealth countries in 
Africa and,*he Caribbean are going to 
get favourable entry terms for their 
exports /while South Africa, will not 
Worst hit will be the. whole range of 
soft citrus fruit, wine and maize pro¬ 
duced inainly in the Western Cape 
region, which could well be financially 
crippled as a result. South African 
fruit will be competing not only with 
other imports but with crops grown 
inside the^ EEC. with a season which 
has been artificially lengthened by 
modem storage methods. Plans to put 
an end to the sterling area also mean 
that British investment may not neces¬ 
sarily flow into South Africa as freely 
as it did, and this flow contributes £60 
million a year to South Africa’s 
balance of payments account. 

There are no real alternative markets. 
Mr Muller has said that imports from 
Britain will have to be cut—which 
ought to have pleased the handful of 
Liberals and young communists who 
turned out to throw tomatoes at the 
defence minister, Mr Piet Botha, when 
he paid a courtesy call on Lord 
Carrington on Thursday. Last year, a 
South African mission explored the 
possibility of getting associate status 
in the EEC, and recently one of the 
country’s most experienced trade nego¬ 
tiators, Dr W. Naude, was sent to 
Brussels as South Africa’s first per¬ 
manent ambassador to the EEC to keep 
a watching brief for its interests. The 
alternatives are not attractive. Associate 
membership would mean having to 
open the sheltered, highly protected 
South African market to an influx of 
cheap manufactured goods* But if the 
neighbouring African countries get 
associate status and South Africa does 
not, then they may be asked to put 
restrictions on their South African 
imports, and bang goes the trade links 
that South Africa has laboriously been 
trying*) build up with them. . ; 

v ■ "V . '■ * t ' .'<■ ■■ . 7 

France r • 

■ -■n m,h ! «'m ninii 1 ■ .... 

11% on wages 

Having already warned manufacturers^ 
to keep dteif '^iKdi dewa^if they^dd^ 
not want s&Kta* controls in the 
autt||jtfel^i»^4, i Wnce minister M. 
VaKry iMidkjd d’Estaing,* now try- 
ing to convince die'Country that the ; 
economy will not support 'die present ; 
incessant arid kriteffchaiy ritet'in wage*. 
and prices. A recent government report 
predicts a risein wages of about i r per 


cent this year, compared with 8.8 per 
cent in .1970, and. has changed an 
earlier prediction for a rise , in prices 
this year of 3.7 par cent to a more 
realistic 4.9 per cent. ■ 

The report, on the national accounts 
for 1970, showed a growth rate for. the 
year of just over 6 per cent, instead of 
the 4 per cent that had . beat predicted, 
and forecasts 5.7 per cent for this (yew. 
Investment, which rose in volume in 
1970 by newly 7 per cent, is seen as 
slowing slightly this year, while personal 
consumption, which rose by 4.5 per 
cent in volume last yew,’ will rise by 
over 6 per cent this year, to the detri¬ 
ment of both investment and exports. 
Exports last yew did better than 
expected, but imports rose by almost 
twice the forecast rate. 

The finance minister and Rue de 
Rivoli experts have both recommended 
moderation, before, and will undoub¬ 
tedly come out with further warnings. 
But it is doubtful if anyone listens to 
them. Most people feel that it is for 
the government to “do something” 
about rising prices, yet they support, 
by a large majority, union demands 
for higher wages. Although the long 
strike at Renault in May was settled 
without touching off a string of fire¬ 
works, strikes in other industries perstat, 
and will continue to disrupt the coun¬ 
try at lent until the summer holidays. 

Space _ 

Better late, 

I suppose 


The Russians have salvaged, at die 
eleventh hour, their current series of 
space shots. The timetable reveals this, 
if nothing else. Nearly nine weeks ago, 
they launched the huge, 40,000 lb 
. Salyut. Nothing at aU happened for 
another five days, and then one of 
the smaller Soyuz spaceships with a 
three-roan crew was sent up to Attempt 
to dock with it. It lode awhoie day’s 
manoeuvring in mace before they 
caught itj' fphowea by house in 
'which the Soyuz remained attached to 
the big. space ' station without the 
costinonauts being JBdt , lo crawl 
through frosn/dne to the .qfbfer, Then, 
abruptly, Soyuz .creyv came back 
to efgth, after a miistonthaphad lasted 
abated hours. . . '* 

Erom April-37th, When 
" -when 

_ jjjiiait ;itt?li'iika^-Salyut 
own devices in space 
while engincers on the. ground must 



Comrades, we mad* k 


have battled with the docking system. 
They got it right with only a _ whisker 
to spare before (he tone when Salyut 
would have begun to sink dangerously 
dose to die earth. The docking with 
Soyuz 11—again a lengthy process— 
was completed the day after launch¬ 
ing and by Sunday the cosmonauts 
were sitting in Salyut’s armchairs. 

Wfpsher this can accurately be said 
tq, have snatched success from near- 
disaster will depend on how long the 
now team stays up in Salyut and for 
how long, all told, Salyut remains 
habitable. The American Skylab, a 
rather similar structure lashed up, as 
Salyut appears to be, from big rocket 
segments, is expected to stay in orbit 
for a year, and be occupied by three 
separate teams of astronauts during 
that period. But Salyut is not. in any¬ 
thing like as high an orbit as the one 
planned for Skylab, even though the 
Russians have now twice boosted it 
farther out into space, and the pre¬ 
sumption is that union they can get it 
farther out still, its life must be shorter 
than Skylab’s. With two unproductive 
.months taken out of it already, the 
Russians have not quite pulled off 
the great space coup they expected. 

The visible troubles they have had 
with docking, said by the cosmonauts 
to be unexpectedly difficult with two 
spacecraft of such wildly differing sizes 
and weights (Soyuz is around the 
15,000 lb and Salyut around 40,000 lb), 
mean that the shock effect the 
launches should have had on American 
public opinion has never materialised. 
The National Aeronautics and' Space 
Administration was relying at least in 
part on the Russians doing something 
so spectacular that k would frighten 
American public opinion into support¬ 
ing the space programme again. Such 
a bunch had. been expected test year. 
Salyut, coining a year later, does not 
meet the bfU. 
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Wheat _ ft 

Anybody's— T 

for cash 

Mr Trudeau should go to MoKqW'mAre 
frequently. For no sooner bad he 
returned' than Canada antjbunced a 
#355 mMion contract to sell 3.5 million 
tons of wheat to Russia. The Soviets 
have got the wheat cheap, certainly 
well below the level permitted by the 
moribund International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment. But they are having to pay cash 
on the nail, and since the Russian 
public does not have the luxury of 
being too consumer conscious, the 
wheat will be of a fairly low protein 
content: around 13 per cent com¬ 
pared with the 15 per cent grade that 
Canada sells to Britain. 

Shipping will begin this month 
(which is good news for the tramp 
trade) and continue for a year. But not 
all of the wheat will reach Russia. In 
past deals, some, already ground as 
flour, has been diverted directly from 
Canadian ports to Cuba. Last year, 
300,000 tons were sent to the island, 
though, now that Castro’s sugar crop is 
dwindling, Russia may be less generous 
in return. 

The wheat trade has always been 
political. This deal, coming at a time 
when die harvests from Russia’s own 
co-operative farms are at last looking 
more respectable, is no exception. Last 
year there was a near-record Soviet 
crop of 99 million tons from 162 million 
acres. But Russia is importing from 
Canada because it has had to export so 
much of its own crop to the eastern 
European satellites. Economically, it 
makes no sense that Russia should 
spend sparse foreign currency buying 
from the west while selling cheaply to 
its neighbours. But politically Russia is 
anxious to keep the communist bread 
basket filled by the comrades in the 
Ukraine. When the satellites begin 
buying independently from the west, 
Moscow gets suspicious. 

Communist China, with a home 
grown wheat crop of only 23 million 
tons, has bought a massive 3 million 
tom a year from capitalist countries, 
including Australia and the EEC. But 
the biggest exporter is Canada, which 
this year is shipping 3.5 million tons to 
the People’s Republic. The terms are 
more generous than for Russia:, only 
23 per cent of the cost has to be met 
in cash ; the rest is on longer term 
credit. These deals are arranged by the 
Canadian Wheat Boarder*. carefully 
apolitical body quite sflfMnte from 
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other Canadian government depart¬ 
ments. This allows Canada, to the 
chagrin of the United States, to sell 
even to north Korea, although there 
alb no diplomatic relations between 
the two. 

This huge and growing trade with 
the communists (and also to Brazil and 
Peru) outweighs any loss that Canada 
might suffer from the extension of the 
EEC’s protective agricultural policy to 
an enlarged community. Canada’s 
wheat trade with Britain has been 
dropping for a decade from 2.5 million 
•tons to the 1.4 million bought last year 
tiny against Canada’s trade this year 
of 11 million tom and recent exports 
of 15 million tom. But whereas the 
trade with Europe is largely predict¬ 
able, the demand of the communist 
countries is dangerously haphazard. 
Last year the Canadian government 
spent $80 million cutting the area 
under wheat by 50 per cent to 12.5 
million acres ; this year it has bounced 
back to 18 million acres. But wheat 
stocks are still excessively high. As the 
spectre of a world unable to feed itself 
(for other than political reasons) daily 
recedes, the problem of wasteful sur¬ 
plus remains unsolved in Canada as in 
Europe. 

Qatar _ 

Doubling the 
millions 

Doha 

An annual revenue of £50 million for 
110,000 people is not bad, but an 
increase to £100 million is even better. 
This is the fortunate position that the 
Gulf state of Qatar is now in, thanks 
to the oil price increases negotiated 
at Teheran earlier this year and to a 
vast increase in output from Shell’s 
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new offshore fields. 

The extra money for Qatar could 
not have come at a better time. With 
Britain’s withdrawal of military forces 
from the Gulf due this year, and the 
neighbouring state of Bahrain teetering 
on the verge of declaring independence, 
Qatar is suddenly having to Hand oh 
its own feet. Because the nine-state 
federation of Trucial sheikhdoms, 
which was the target of Qatar’s prime 
minister, Sheikh Khalifa, now seems 
a dead duck, each little mini-country 
is having to make its own disposition. 
For Qatar this means the creation 
of its own national oil company, to 
be formed by August, and rapid 
evaluation of an economic develop¬ 
ment survey, just completed for its 
government by the Foreign Office. 

With the prospect of doubling its 
income, Qatar is now capable of 
accepting philosophically the collapse 
of the Gulf federation which was 
intended to give Sheikh Khalifa the 
premiership of the emirates. For the 
increased money flow should buy 
sufficient time for alternatives to be 
considered, including, if necessary, 
going its own separate way. 

The tiny desert island of Halul, 50 
miles out from the arid penninsula of 
Qatar, is the key to Qatar’s new hopes 
Shell has spent millions building oil 
tanks on Halul to store a current daily 
production of 200,000 barrels of oil 
from its off-shore fields ; it is due 
to increase to 300,000 barrels by next 
year. This build-up, along with the 
300,000 barrels a day flow from the 
long-established mainland oil wells, 
should give Qatar an oil production 
second m the Trucial coast only to its 
traditional rival of Abu Dhabi. 

If the plans of Sheikh Khalifa come 
off and a national oil company is 
formed, it can be expected to 
start concentrated exploring of off- 



With the millions sunk in HaM, thay'ra laughing aft tha way to tha mosqua 
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Points to the Cost but spfcus the world 
with branches in over 30 territories 

The one hundred and seventeenth Annual 
General Meeting will be held on 30th June, 1971 
at 38 Biahopsgate, London, E.C.2. V 

The following are extracts from the Statement } 

by the Chairman, Mr. W. G. Pullen, which has A 

been circulated with the report and accounts lor Jj 

the year 1970. BM 

Our merger with our friends The Standard Bank 
Limited was effective from 1st January 1970 and in the JjH| 
ensuing year most satisfying progress has been made 
towards our final goal of the closest possible collabora- 
tion compatible with the interests of the respective banks 
and thereby those of the shareholders in our joint fortunes. ^ 
In particular, plans are well advanced for a joint international*! 
division which in size and diversity will have greater scope 
for handling the large and widespread demands of internation¬ 
al companies and yet will still give that personal service which 
our customers, no matter how small or in what part of the 
world, have come to expect. 

Although, as usual, the year did not pass without one or 
two political setbacks, the most important of which was the 
nationalisation of our business in Libya, 1970 was a success¬ 
ful year in which we were able to take full advantage of steady 
conditions in most of our territories and of increasing world 
trade. Once again too the relative stability of all the major 
currencies enabled us to give exchange cover to our large 
trading customers without undue risk to ourselves, and in this 
connection it is reassuring that H.M. Government has agreed 
to renew the guarantees against the effects of devaluation for 
those countries of the sterling area maintaining the greater 
portion of their overseas balances in London. Furthermore, 
in spite of some underlying weakness in the United States 
dollar, and a reluctance of some of the more powerful coun¬ 
tries to regard Special Drawing Rights as desirable alternatives 
to gold and currency holdings, there has been an obvious 
concerted effort by central bankers to play down, and era- 
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pectation that India would reimburse us in full for the nat¬ 
ionalisation of the Allahabad Bank Limited, and 1 am pleased 
to say that wc have received the first of three compensation 
instalments. Only Burma still shows no intention of honour¬ 
ing its promises and obligations and so assumediy can still 
have no plans for enlisting overseas aid to underpin its ailing 
economy. 

At home our relations with the Hodge Group continue to 
run smoothly to our mutual advantage and an interesting 
development abroad during 1970 was the opening of a rep¬ 
resentative office in Sydney to look after our interests m 
Australia and form close contact with our many customers 
and banking friends there. 


dicate if possible, any disparities arising from pressures in the 
foreign exchange market. Whilst chances in the parities of any 
of the world's leading currencies might therefore appear un¬ 
likely. in the near term future we cannot overlook the extra¬ 
ordinary power generated in free Euro currency markets 
which could exert sufficient pressures from the* flow of hot 
money to over-ride the monetary policies and 1 infeW&f pF 
individual countries. The United States dollar .will, however, 
continue to suffer all the stresses, which we know so well, of 
being a reserve currency. There is too, in spite of more in¬ 
clination to write and talk of a World central bank, very little 
likelihood of a fundamental change in the present system for a 
long time to come. »» 

Mention has been made of the nationalisation of the Con** 
mercial Bank S.A.L* in Libya, the first joint* Libyan bank 
founded and in which wb held forty-bine p£r cent; of the capi¬ 
tal. It is not easy to understand either the political or economic 
reasons for this action out Libya, a rich country, has promised 
to pay full compensation. Last year 1 referred to ottr ex* 


This Year's Accounts 

The consolidated balance sheet figures have again increased 
and this year total £1,010 millions, an iticrease of £75 millions 
over the figure for 1969. Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
have increased by £60 millions and Advances to Customers 
add Other Accounts by £50 millions. 

In the Chartered Bank's own accounts £4,400,(XX) has been 
transferred firpm inner reserves to the Reserve Fund which 
now stands at £22 millions. In the Group accounts, capital 
and consolidated published Reserves together with the bal¬ 
ance on profit and loss account now total £34,210,908, an 
increase of £5,046,99$ over the corresponding figure for 
1969, Dividends are itow payable in their entirety to our 
parent, Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited, 
whose first accounts to 31st March 1971 cover a period of 15 
months. 

* r 

Copies qfthe full text of the Statement may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Bank at 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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TheAssogjated rO^^dCeff^fMai^fflcturers,Limited -The ParentCompany 

Results IH1970showgra tlfy l ng Improvement 

HomeiM^etdiffieul^contiriue— 

growing Importance of 8*oup*a overeeas operations 


TI»?2ndAiuwlOcna^Mc«ingofTheAssoctat®iPortii^d 
Cfcment Manttfceturers, Limitedwillbe held on July 8th at 
21 Tothill Stmt, London, S.W.I. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement of 
the Chairman,'Sir John Reiss: 

After thedfeappofnting results in 1969. it is now ptaptog to 
report an improved profit situation in 1970. Theimpftrtenrcnt 
in trading profits has been somewhat obscured in the Group 
accounts tor the change in status of the Mexican companion 

Snthefieoeof the accounts, the turnover of £toGraupJtf 
1970‘oaJy marginally exceededjhe 1989 figure, and thftrading 
profit after depredation wax 4877,OQQ higher. Arf the ' 
Mexican companies are not longer subsidiaries and are 
therefore enemdedfrom theWO figures, the true increase in 
turnover is over £12.5 million and in trading profits over 
£3.7 million. 

In the Parent Company, turnover has increased by £10 
million although the tonnage of cement sold is slightly 
lower than that achieved in1969, and the trading profit after 
depreciation has increased by £4,531,000. 

The total capital expenditure by the Group during the year 
Was £26,714,000, of which £19,565,000 was in the United 
Kingdom. 

PAST YEAR 

Thanks to the increases in price .which we obtained at the end 
of 1969 and in April and October last year, the Home trade 
results show a very different picture from me previous year. 

In spite of these increases, the return on capital employed at 
home was still Well below an acceptable figure. 

Apart from cost escalation, we had to contend with the 
continuing depression in the building industry. Our deliveries 
last year were m fact slightly down on the previous year. This 
meant that we continued to run at about 84% capacity, 
although we managed to raise ihiafiguze gradually ... 
throughout the year by the closure of no less that* sft plants. 
The coming on stream bf Northfleet and Hope Wbrkshe* 
given us the flexibility to run at a much hUffpercenttM 
of capacity than during the lest fewyearMfrespeg^ 
demand. 

We exported just unite 600,000 tops lest year, whtob IS the 
highest Awe I960, a® although prices aregradualW . 
improving thepfoflti on this tonnage wteaegMb fc 
Our Special Products did quitd watiundar difficult 
conditions but Send and drivel continued to sufferfrora the 
poor demand in the Midlands. Our gravel inierasts were 
merged with Dunning A Son, Limited on the 1st Jjdttiery 
I971to form Blue Circle Aggregates Limited. Otf gufffctiete 
and Wakxete cements made a significantly 
contribution to profits thamin the previous year. * > 

THIS YEAR ‘f’" 

Owing to the b^w8fa>Uygobd winter and epring weather 
deliveries artpMMlifit wellaheed oflastyear but wp Cannot 


expect this to be the case by the year end. There has been no 
Government action to reflate the building industry and even 
if some steps are taken during the next few months little, if 
anything, will get through the pipeline until the end of the 

Stats which are not under our control have continued to rise 
since last October at an accelerating pace, and it was with 
great regret that we have had to announce a further increase 
fit price before the middle of the year. We were able to give an 
unconditional undertaking this time that prices would be 
held firm for at toast twelve months. 

Hope is now exceeding its rated output and at Northfleet 
no. 4 kiln came in in March, no. 5 will be fired in early July 
and no. 6 is expected to be operating in October. All kilns 
have therefore been brought on stream on schedule. The • 
works closure programme was completed on the 31st March 
when cement production ceased at Dunstable. 

We expect to export nearly three-quarters of a million tons 
this year at improved profit margins. 1 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

The year undp 1 review was one of continued progress in 
almost all areas, cement deliveries by those companies in 
which we have an interest increasing by 30% to 9,000,000 
tons. At this moment we have under construction a further 
expansion in capacity amounting to some 2,300,000 tons, 
all of which is scheduled to he in production before the 
middle of 1972. 

The Chairmen then reviewed the Group’s operations in 
Australia. New Zealand, Mexico, Kenya, Tanzania, South 
Africa, Rhodbsia. Nigeria, Spain, Malaysia, Singapore and 
Canada. He continued: . 

Weitre currently examining opportunities for new 
investment’ll} certain markets in which we do pot at present 
opetate. ' 

IN CONCLUSION 

The quifr exceptional circumstances that had such a bad 
effecton profitsin 1969 are now behind us. Let’s hope that the 
artificial condition* of price control umftfr which they arose 


Uriwtunattely, the Immediate protects of return to thd ■- 
normal 5 % growth in Home tradedemand do not seem at all 
bright andit is in thto oontextihat pur Overseas operations 

; 

output of the coombIm in which we bold an tatercst pveneu 
wo$d«t0Md tint tfiMB temajiuts.InAot, (Ut wifi 1 
■ Imwi r<rf inly become « rmllty fay t h. e nd of next year. 

LDomdwoeL l |%Mld tfln to t»y»trlbute to afi^foo wbric 

toja»Gxi»Wy. 

IpckfonnratrttbEMitatMdUioea totbe fbture. ■ • ■ • 
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shore areas not held by foreign oil 
combing But if more oil is found and 
Qatar's budget given another injection 
of oil money, it will still not of itself 
solve the tring-term problem not only 
of Qatar but of all the Gulf states. 
That is what form of capital invest¬ 
ment can be made in their own water- 
short lands to complement and, 
eventually, replace oil as the principal 
source of revenue. No clear answer 
has been found. But it may be a sign 
of the increasing sophistication of the 
Gulf that Qatar is now looking to 
economic studies rather than more 
traditional Arab methods of expansion 
to find stability. 


Executive brass 

The average British businessman need 
no longer feel unduly sorry for himself. 
By international standards he is getting 
quite a reasonable salary. Though still 
nothing like as well off as his 
American or Canadian colleagues, he 
has had rises of 10 to 12 per cent for 
two years running, and although taxed 
more heavily than in France or the 
United States, he keeps more of his 
money than Scandinavians . or New 
Zealanders. 

International comparisons of pay 
and the cost of living are notoriously 
difficult ; but, partly for genuine busi¬ 
ness reasons, there is a demand for this 
kind of information. Associated Indus¬ 
trial Consultants has published its 
eighth annual survey,* based on 
30,000 executives of 1,500 companies in 
eight countries. The results are hedged 
with reservations, and some of the 
details do look odd ; British managers 
in top-size companies consistently 
seem to be earning up to twice ,as 
much as their German counterparts, 
and, for some of the Germans, average 
salaries actually seem to decrease as 

"Eighth . AIC International Survey . of 
Executive Salaries and Fringe.Benefits. £30. 
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their company gets laiger. Obviously 
problems of job definition, and the 
incidence of fringe benefits, get in the 
way. 

British executives seem to do well 
out of fringe benefits (which may be 
a corollary of high direct taxation): 
two-thirds of British executives rated 
company cars, against only a quarter 
in France and rather more than a third 
in the United States. Holidays, too, 
are fairly generous: 64 pCr cept of 
executives get Tout weeks, 30 per cent 
three weeks, against a surprising 40 per 
cent of American businessmen who" 
only get two weeks. But five-week 
holidays for top managers, popular in 
France and Germany, are still fairly 
rare in Britain. 

The most difficult factor to measure 
is comparative cost of living. While 
accepting that similar jobs may be 
rewarded differently in different coun¬ 
tries, the survey attempts to set out 
how much it would cost to buy in each 
country what you could buy with each 
£100 .worth of executive salary in 
Britain, in view of cost of living varia¬ 
tions and differential tax takes (“ com¬ 
parative salary factors ”). According to 
this table, if you get £2,000 or more a 
year, it’s best to be French. 


Comparativt salary factors 


gross 

sslsry Isvsl 
£2,000 

Britsin-100 

US 

Csnsds 

Franco 

WGor 

119 

113 

93 

110 

£3,600 

119 

115 

92 

110 

£5,000 

119 

117 

89 

108 

£7,500 

116 

117 

84 

108 

£10,000 

111 

112 

84 

104 


Aluminium _ 

In the dumps 


The sharp downturn in the aluminium 
market since this time last year has 
let the Department of Trade and 
Industry sidestep its investigation into 
the dumping of aluminium sheet and 
strip on to the British market. The cul¬ 
prits were supposed to be Austria, Bel¬ 
gium, Italy, Norway and Sweden. 


Kiev indicators: world commodity prices 

Fighting platinum 

General Moton ic not to follow Ford 
in using platinum catalysts to purify' 
exhaust In 1974 models. The cdtalyat, 
et around $100 a time, is.too expansive. 

A base metal may be uaed Instead, 
perhaps copper. There la also interest 

In rhenium. If platinum is not used 
there wlll+e e world aurplua for five 
years and prices will felt from their 
optimistically high levels of £60 - 
an ounce. . 

Juna 

^ -.. 2 , • 

June 

9 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month, year 

528388 

i -'J- 

illfil 

120.2* 

131.6* 

83.1" 

190.7 

ioe:o» 

+ 0.3 - 3j0 
+ 15 - ,0.6 
+ 2.2 +45 

- Q.6 -215 

- 35 - 0.9 

•Provisional. .. 

■■■■■ 
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British aluminium: sidestepped 


There is no doubt in anybody's mind 
that <dumping was taking place when 
the British industry first complained in 
May last year. After an initial look, 
the DTI agreed and last November 
announced a full-scale examination. 

In the meantime, demand has tum¬ 
bled and prices with it, so that alumi¬ 
nium semifabricates shipped to Britain 
during the formal investigation were 
not arriving at dumped prices. The 
DTI warned there was no guarantee 
that the same decision would be 
reached under any future anti-dumping 
application. But Whitehall must have 
been heaving signs of relief. It would 
have been embarrassing (to say the 
least) to the EEC entry negotiations if 
an anti-dumping duty had been slap¬ 
ped on two member countries* alumi¬ 
nium industries. It would not have 
gone down too well with the European 
Free Trade Association, either, since 
there is the feeling that Britain’s own 
producer industry is unfairly subsi¬ 
dised. 

While continental manufacturers 
have slashed their home prices to the 
bone, British price cutting has be$p 
less drastic than in past depressions. 
Some, people in the industry suggest 
this could be the result of a changed 
fabricating sector with one of the 
largest independent now snugly under 
the wing of RTZ's welter subsidiary, 
Anglesey Aluminium. 

, c In the United States thes is an 
eveni bigger price problem. A 30 per 
pent wage award has bepa granted at 
a tMfr>when output is being cut back 
and{the introduction of new smelters 
delayed* The result so far is a 6 per 
/cent increase in samifabricate prices 
but with no imm^d^teHnerease in ingot 
prices, although ^bis w bound to come 
in time. But eStbc the increase in 
primary^ pipduawn v Opacity outside 
the there could for the 

first ; prices for 

aluminium, American and 

the other EurdfMn. 
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All quipt on the discount 
front. For long ? 


“ Mind your own business ” is the 
standard answer to inquiries about the 
progress of consultations with the Old 
Lady over the new proposals on com¬ 
petition and credit. The City is 
enjoying plotting for its revolution, 
still expected before the summer is 
out. But it is not cakes and ale for 
everyone: some people are having a 
busy time, not least Mr Malcolm Wil¬ 
cox, chairman of the Finance Houses 
Association : it was clear from the start 
that some modification of the general 
ia£% reserve assets rule would 
be sought for hire-purchase finance 
houses. The stock market has 
appreciated the uncertainty by 
marking down the prices of these 
shares (according to the FT —Actuaries 
index) by 8% since their peak on May 
12th (just before the Bank of England’s 
green paper), although that still leaves 
them a whopping 60% up in a year. 

But the greatest air of mystery hangs 
over the closely-guarded proposals 



it's the margins that figg/h* 


made separately by the Bank to the 
discount houses, those eleven public 
companies that turn over huge sums 
of money every day and enjoy the 
uniquely British (although there are 
modified Australian and South African 
versions) system of acting as buffers 
between the clearing banks and the 
Bank of England, with the exclusive 
privilege of recourse to the Bank as the 
lender of last resort. The outcome of 
the present confidential discussions 
may be to take away some of the 
cosiness whereby discount houses bid 
collectively at the weekly tender for 
treasury bills—the authorities will still 
wish to see the tender underwritten, 
but maybe not, as at present, at a 
single, cartel-fixed price. Another pos¬ 
sibility is that the discount houses may 
be permitted to include local authority 
yearling bonds as part of their count¬ 
able reserve assets (for the banks it is 
not proposed to do so, only local 
authority bills). 

Short-term money is the discount 
houses’ speciality, and when interest 
rates are falling they benefit substan¬ 
tially from wider profit margins on 
existing bills and bonds and xan unload 
their gilt-edged portfolios at a profit. So 
their profits improved last year and 
the shares have risen over the past 12 
months by amounts ranging between 
143% for Clive Holdifigrand 33% for 
Cater Ryder. The lattprhas moved up 
this past week on takeover rumours— 
unfounded, the company says—and 
good preliminary figures. 

The shares of most houses are a 
narrow market and difficult to deal in. 
^Moreover, as true earnings are not 
revealed it is impossible to calculate 
p/e ratios. But on the assumption that 
interest rates may Tail further, the 
shares of some companies look cheap, 
despite recent rises. There are also 


speculative attractions in the possibility 
of takeovers by other financial institu¬ 
tions. Alexanders Discount is one of 
the more interesting larger companies, 
mainly because of its proven expertise 
in gilt-edged operations. At 32op the 
shares yield 4.7%. Among the smaller 
companies, Clive Holdings looks good. 
The shares are a fairly free market and 
the management has shown signs of 
greater dynamism than others. Roths¬ 
childs Investment Trust has a 20% 
stake and this link might result in 
further business. At 485P, the shares 
yield, just over 4%. A more 
speculative holding could be King and 
Shaxon because it has recently diversi¬ 
fied into the management of private 
gilt-edged portfolios. The shares stand 
at 340P to yield 5.1%. 

Wall Street 

Must get better 

New York 

Both stock and bond markets in the 
United States are undergoing an ordeal 
of punditry that has left them a bit 
the worse for the wear. Several leading 
banks and government bond houses 
have been warning the Federal Reserve 
that the money supply is expanding 
too rapidly. The Dow Jones industrial 
average dropped 10 points in two 
successive trading sessions, closing on 
Wednesday at 912. At the same time 
longer term utility and industrial bonds 
fell over half a point. Despite the new 
downward price pressures, analysts, not 
to be shaken from their optimistic 
mood, thought that the markets held 
up fairly well. 

A focal point in the. stack market 
this, week was International Business 
Machines, which suffered a setback.of 
points on Tuesday only to make up 
nearly all of the loss the next day, clos¬ 
ing on Wednesday, at 318^. The giant 
was shaken by dour predictions from 
pundits. Many now anticipate that 
IBM will earn only $9.25 to $9.35 a 
share against the forecast of $10. IBM 
has recently had to cut prices on its 
peripheral equipment leases. 

Continued on page 
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The man who 
runs the pension fund 


nftj^jfcg a Pension Fund 
unless he has very special 
qualities. But even then 


Constant investment 
I 




- ^ to be right. r 

TlfMl Where the man 
with multiple 
responsibilities comes 
under measure. It’s also 
where National Westminster 
can be a valuable help. 

We’ve built an investment team 
ready to take on the management 
of your portfolio. The service we 
offer can save your management** 
time and relieve you of a good 
few headaches. Most of all—we’ll 
see if we can’t make your fund a 
more profitable operation. 

If you*d like to know more, 
get in touch with your local 
NatWest manager. He’ll 
arrange for a manager from 
our Investment Division 
to come and talk it over 
with you. 

He could take the ; 

x weight offyour s hould e rs. *' 


A National Westminster Bank 


Simply thereto help , 

1 .. *»?.**■*„ * 
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WfflLL CHEMICAL COj^ANrS MBW||l|Y 
,, r Uafe«tp?w Park Can Prados llBOlfcpouiidiiaYear 

Shell Chemical's Big fte$|Deer 


Park 


Shell GhemfcaTCoitipciiy's Mg hew ’. 
: Mhyfeae ptoat at. Deer Park i* in 
operattyn. . 

Whilethe giant (Mint ii not yet up 
io Ihdesigncapacity of '1.2 biOkpi 
pound* a year, W. R. Duriand, sw» 
perintendent of the petrochemicals 
division at Deer Me said "We are 
opera^ofeHeegipenti of theunip” f ... 

Much of the past year hat been <te- c * 
voted to bridging tha plantbUrtreaaw 


f Placing the plant in operation adds 
about 10 percent to the total ethylei* 
producing capability of the XXfi., a 
epokitean for Shell Chemical 4aid. 

1 The ethylene complex also pro* 
duces propylene* butadiene, butylene, 
aromatics and gasoline range liquids. 
: The facility also includes a "hydro¬ 
treater for upgrading cracked gaso¬ 
line. 

SheB will sell ita ethylene to cus- 


tpesen fbr use in manufacturing vinyl 
ecetMa m chloride 


by the new 
unit win Kfo^£ySbell aa a raw 
material. Jn the gjfefation of such 


toiM 3 Mat of the propy¬ 

lene wihdso be puohMed. 

Butad i en e hsjelHffePoomponent in 
the production oftyathetic rubber 
end wM.be used** such by Shell 




fT?, *&Ths Houston . 
^wShsttpioiniort.- ,. a 




s^ssSi 
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How the money and securities markets move, and where they move, 
directly affects your business. Because no matter what yqu call your 
business, you are actually managinfmoney. 

5 What you need is a special kind of bank that is international in 
scope and run by money managers, for money managers. Th|Bank of 
New York. The bank that manages money Multi-nationaliy. * 



The Bank Of New York. The bank that manages money. 

147 Leedenhall Street, London ECS Telephone 2flf3-50l'l Telex 88*601/884502 Cables Lonbankone London EC 3 
Head Office 48 Wall Street New York N Y 10015 Incorporated with limited liability fn thdState of N Y USA 
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BANCO D0BRAJ9L S.A. 


< * ? 


We announce ^H^«yN|G|,of oUr 
London Branch whioh wfywjn* an important 
« link tQ our activities'8$ Brazil's 
leading Bank. ^ \,- 
t We are now at our new*address: 

. i 

Dallas House 


?C2V 7JY 

' Ot^SOO 8981 -5 Telex: 888698 

1 Qv»f 700 Donnastic'lBjrshcfies anS „11 (>vw*«S8 Offk»«. 










ORDER FORM 
Subscription rate 1 vej 

1 year by Surface Mail US$8.00 y 

S ipiMaW.UAA.i MU»Ujl, 

ifjpwdw! A*»tf0<**MHJ6$16.3O i - ;j£ 

irspeeded rest of world US$20.40 ?> . - 

Published by Pacific NewsCommonwialtb -■ * ~ , 

The Jijl Press, Lfd. • ; ^ 


US $2.00 A COPY 


Please enter my subscription to Pacific Community; 
1 year beginning with Vol. No. 


C.P.O. Box 1007, Tokyo, Japan, 

P.0. Box Woffs Tokyo, Airport, P.0. 


' Kindly return this subscription order with your check made 1 
.out totheJniPress.Ltd. If invoice is required, please state so., 
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now offering multinational companies 


full corporate banking facilities 


at the center of Brussels and 



the Euromarket. 

Recently, Manufacturers Hanover took an 
important new step in broadening its international 
operations. 

We went on stream with our new subsidiary— 
Banque d’Escompte et de Travaux (B. E.T.), a 
full-service bank headquartered at 13, rue de Ligne 
in downtown Brussels. 

Today, B.E.T. offers every domestic service or 
international transaction currently available 
through American and foreign banks in Belgium. 
Such as cash mobilization services, commercial 
loans, and export-import financing. 

Plus unique expertise in the real estate, 
construction, and personal finance fields—skills 
few Belgium-based U.S. banks can match. 

If Belgium or the‘Common Market is on your 
business horizon, look to Banque d’Escompte*. 
etde Travaux. 

Yoult getthe whole corporate services picture. 

ANTWERP • COUILLET JCharltrol) • CINEY 
HASSELT • LIEGE • OSTEND • ROESELARE 


V 




It’s good to havo a groat bank bohlnd you 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRtJST COMPANY m 

International Division: *60 Park Avonuo, Now York, N.V. 10022 

OvmtM Branchta: London. CKy. 6 Lombard St. • Qrosvonor Squart, 06 Brook,6L < Frankfurt: Boftontyaknar Landa tra aaa 61-SO 
AffWataa- Manufpeturafs Hanovar Umftdd, It Brook Strait, London • Oommarclol Export tiradlt Company, 6 Lombard StrooL London 
Banqua d'Eaeompta at do Trdfcux. 8 A , 13. nia do Llona. Bruaaata 

, Bap/aaanfaffra OOfcar Bangkok, Bairut, Bogota, Buanoo Alma, Carac—, Lima, Madrid, ManHa« H p xlao Cby,Farii, Homo, Bao Paulo, 
Sydnay, Tokyo 

WlUt |n y A* 
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Continued from page 92 
People who require proof that the 
American stock market is*, different 
from any other might look at Fairchild 
Camera 9 l Instrument Company, 
Although i^ may 1 make, another loss 
this year, the share has shot up in 
recent weeks so that it is now selling 
at more than double what it was at 
its lowest point this year. 

By the usual criteria, there is little 
explanation for Fairchild's upward 
movement. The company is running 
at only 50% of manufacturing capacity 
and the semiconductor industry 
generally is in a slump that most 
observers think will not end until 
some time next year. What is more, 
the industry may never be as pros¬ 
perous as it once was, since in 
America the lush government orders 
of the past seem gone for ever. 
Civilian markets are broadening all 
the time but ohly slowly and after 
the expenditure of considerable effort 
by semiconductor manufacturers. 

The most plausible analysis for what 
has been happening with the Fairchild 
stock is that the stock is acting inde¬ 
pendently of the company. Now priced 
at $ 45-75 P er share it is a long way 
up from its 1.971 low of $21.50 but 
the shares probably sftill look cheap 
to investors who made money on the 
stock in the past and remember it 
when the price was over $100. Previous 
investors are also accustomed to steep 
climbs and sharp dips because 
Fairchild not only operates in a 
fast-changing, technology-dominated 
industry, it is a highly leveraged com¬ 
pany as well. Perhaps more than the 
stock of any other large company, 
Fairchild represents glamour ajnd 
volatility to the American investor. And 
when stocks move up these are what he 
most wants. 



into those stocks that will benefit from 
the float. Little of the hot money that 
recently poured into Germany has been 
transferred into equities even, though 
that is the only way that international 
money can earn interest in the country 
at the same time as benefiting from 
revaluation. 

To start with the opportunities: 
there are the big chain stores, Karstadt 
and Kaufhof. Both have had two 
strong years and ate among the few 
west German shares to have been 
helped by the 8.5% revaluation of 
1969. Thd current float Will help 
further as the 9tores import many of 
their wares, thus improving their 
margins as consumer prices remain 
unchanged. The German public is still 
long in the purse and happy to spend. 
Both shares are now a little down 
from their 1971 highs with Karstadt 
at DM367~and Kaufhof at DM*6o. 

The. big chemical companies are per¬ 
haps the deepest in trouble, faced 
with ranjtom strikes pending' a new 

E ay arrangement for their workers. 

ASF, Bayer and Hocchst are all 
bumping along near their lows for the 


West Germany-' 

Where's the 
miracle gone ? 

If there jwas any chance of the west 
German bourse developing a bull 
'market in sympathy with the recent 
performances of Wall Street and 
London it has been knocked on the 
head by the D-mark float. Profit^ in 
Germany’s heaVy^ industry, its: steel, 
chemical. and engineering companies, 
will be almost universally bad in 1,71. 
Although the/mwktt is 94 %^<towft on 
its all-time high'it is still hot too' late 
for intematioftkl investors- to' chime 

-.Cl.1 »■ •> , >*,W - 


Jfcar. And. they are likely , to recoin 
thete- Qm 50% of theij businw is 
outsiqe GeHhany and with products so 
competitive as chemicals (where one 
producer's ethylene is, by chemical 
definition, as good as another’s) 

. curftnCy variations make a dispropor¬ 
tionate difference- Profits earned .on: 
sides tip Holland and Switzerland, both' 
'large markets for the Germans, will 
not be ; hurt, because these countries 
< too have upvalued. But elsewhere it 
. syiirbe margins; father than -the turn¬ 
over itself, «tkt >ill get knocked .back 
to almost nothing. It may even be. 
that the chemical giants will fight to 
,, preserve;tiieir market share even if 

it means making a loss. 

- 1 ‘The iame problem will hot hit those 


sides of German industry that rely on 
quality and where customers are will¬ 
ing to piy more for something that 
they know is going to work. Last week’6 
Diamler Benz results are an example. 
The company has reported sales up a 1 % 
in 1970 at- $3.8 bn and profits only 
slightly down at $68 mn. Machine tool 
and electrical companies like Siemens 
will also find themselves only buffeted 
by the antics of foreign exchanges. 

But the results from Friedrich 
Krupp are much more typical of what 
Will happen to heavy industry. Krupp’s 
sales in 1970 were up by a respectable 
15% with profits of $16 mn. But the 
outlook for the current year is more 
bleak. The company is laying off 1,350 
men and forecasting zero profits for 
the year. 

To prove the point, this week 
Metallgesellschaft, west Germany’s 
leading metal company, sent a letter 
to shareholders saying that profits for 
the year ending September, 1971, will 
be substantially lower than last year’s 
$16 mn. Sales in the first half were 
down 14% and the company is prob¬ 
ably going to run below capacity for 
at least another year. At DM385 the 
shares are justifiably at the year’s low. 
But the internationally minded 
investor should still keep a close watch 
qn west Germany v In the longer run 
bourses invariably relate to economic 
performance., And it must not be for¬ 
gotten that whereas Britain's economy 
is stagnating, even slipping back, west 
Germany’s will be advancing this year 
by 5%. That at least is something. 

Prtfts 

To encourage 
the laggers 

Profits on capital employed in the 
mechanical engineering industry in 
1969-7° fell' to the lowest level for five 
years, n.3% before tax'- and 
interest, * according to ‘the engineer¬ 
ing little Neddy*. In 90 of the 30 
sectors individually analysed, cover 
ing 350 companies ifi all, profits 
declined between fg68-6g'and'tg6g-jto. 

Of the minority Which did better'in 
1969-70, the'best re trim was from office 
machinery, wH^re there has been 'a 
consistent rireitax profit of ig'% 
Over the years of the study, 

' *Compari*eri of company financial remits 
by M«ehankai Engineering 1 Industry 
Economic Development Committee. NEDO, 
free.. 




too 
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coupled with a 16% annual' growth 
in capital * employed. Other high, 
flyers are compressors, fluid power 
equipment, boiler house plant, and 
industrial trucks. 

Because of.. difficulties in inter- 
firm comparisons, the study has its 
limitations ; it carries > many -caution¬ 
ary warnings about its findings. For 
example, it does not fcompare the 
numbers employed, since' flue volume of 
bought-out materials, always high in 
engineering, varies considerably from 
firm tp firm. It is also difficult to give 
figures for stocks or stock-turn, since 
there are many valuation methods, 
particularly for work in progress. Des¬ 
pite this,, the report js useful and is 
improved by using medians, where 
possible, so evening out wilder varia¬ 
tions. 

The key use of this report is to give 
managements a yardstick with which 
to compare performance. The pre¬ 
vious edition has even been used to 
identify a suitable candidate for a take¬ 
over. It has also found application in 
wage negotiations, where the unions 
can identify a company’s ability to 
pay. 

Workers* shares _ 

Spreading crumbs 

It is no use giving shares to workers 
as an incentive because they generally 
go and sell them. But Cammell Laird, 
the shipyard, may be on to a novel 
idea : holding shares on behalf of the 
employees and using the dividends to 
pay for a pension scheme. Like most 
shipbuilders, Gammel Laird, which has 
just • suffered a* * serious ten-week 
unofficial strike; offers hardly any 
pension rights to the men who actually 
put its ships together." But discussions 
have started about the possibility bf 
having a pension scheme contributed 
50-50 -by workers and the firm, but 
with. the. worker’s deduction from his 
pay packet varying according to the 
dividend income from his shares. 

The first seed for this idea came 
from Mr Harold Lever. As Paymaster- 
General in the last government he 
supervised the government rescue 
operation for the bankrupt shipyard a 
year ago. The yard was hjved off from 
its otherwise he^jfhy parent company, 
now called thft. Laird.. .Group. Half 
the shares vyefe retained .by the 
Laird Group as a trade investment, 
and the other half > bought by the. 
Public Trustee at their^WMHHIiiue. The 
rescue involved pourinf|W’'^£6 mn 
from the public purse, 2nd Mr Lever 


md to break the* news to the House 
■ of * Commons. Ever inventive, hie 
Suggested some way might be found of 
: enabling the shipyard workers to 
benefit from the shares held by .the 
Trustee. 

There w&s no hurry labout . finding 
how, because as long as the company 
Was losing money there ' were 
benefits to; distribute. But there is a 
chance of it breaking even this year, 
and the pension idea seems a good 
pne. %' v 

Meanwhile .Cammell Laird’s shorty 
term future seems assured. A loss of 
£0.6 mn was n^ade for 1970, but. thiis 
is better than 1 the £8 mn loss of the 
year before ; and anyway was almost 
entirely accounted for by technical 
difficulties which arose on naval work, 
which the new management can hardly 
be blamed for. Since last autumn 
labour productivity has risen 15%, and 
changes have been made both in 
costing and the lines of responsibility. 
But the return on capital in ship¬ 
building « likely to remain silender. 

Watney Mann 

Awaiting the 
revolution 

Watney Mann owns 37$% of 
International Distillers and Vintners. 
Both reported interim results this week 
and both were. equally dull. IDV’s 
pre-tax profits of £3 mn were only a 
paltry £39,000 up on the previous year, 
despite a 7% increase in sales. Margins 
have been dwindling for six months 
and continue to do so since export prices 
cannot be raised at this delicate point 
when American buyers are beginning to 
stockpile whisky with the threat of an 
American dock strike in September. 
Whisky accounts for 60% of profits, and 


80% of whisky sales are in America. 
But the company is stepping up its 
sales to other countries and it is hoped 
that America’s share of the sales will 
now. drop away by 7% a year. Japan, 
where the recent removal of import 
controls is to be followed by a gradual 
reduction of the tax, is the fastest 
growing market. 

Export prices of IDV’s whisky 
will go up this Autumn, which will 
enable IDV to push its margins 
closer to those of the Distillers 
Company, which has skilfully managed 
price increases and wisely sells less 
than half its whisky in America. 
Distillers' full year results, due in July, 
should show that the first half pre-tax 
profit increase of 6% has been main¬ 
tained. In the longer term, 
harmonisation of tax rates in the 
common market could bring down 
British duties on wines and spirits 
dramatically. With IDV at 6gp, the 
p/e is 16.4, compared with Distillers 
x 7 ’ 9 * 

Watney Mann’s first (half pre-tax 
profits of £6.2 mn, 2$% up on last 
year, has not been helped by IDV. 
Another excuse : a £300,000 special 
cost for closing down a brewery. Last 
autumn’s price increase only affected 
3! months of the first half : and cost 
increases wiped out this benefit. 
Watney’s Red “ revolution ” should 
contribute something more if the 
public take to the bland* taste of the 
new beer. The old Red Barrel was 
falling rapidly from popularity. 

Watney shares at 114JP are on a 
prospective p/e of 14.2; rather less if 
profits of subsidiaries and associates 
are consolidated. This is two full points 
below the sector’s average of 16.3, 
understandably so given the better 
profits performance of Youngs or Bass 
Chartington. It is difficult to see 
Watneys closing this gap next year. 


Key indicators;worldbourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 


London 

Continued 
of support 


lack 


New York 

Moderately 

Ipwer 



June 

1971 

one 

■ one 

.orte -.record 


9 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year ‘ high 

London 

374.7 

398.8 

305.3 

- 0.8 

- 6.0 

+14.7 —28.2 

New York 912.5 

950.8 

830.6 

— 0.8 

- 2.7 

+31.4 - 8.3 

France 

77.7 

78.9 

74.8 

- 0.1 

+ 0.4 

+ 49 - .9.8 

Germfrhy 

102.9 

112.7 

96.0 

- 2.2 

t 0.5 

+ 1.2 -26.7 

Holland 

126.1 

128.0 

112.6 

+ 2.2' 

+ 2.9 

+ 9.3 - 5.8 

Italy ' 

49.0 

60.1 

*49.0 

— 3.2 

- e.2 

—263 ‘ -689 

Canada 

183^4 

188.7 

173.9 

• +.2.5 

+ 1.5 

+186 -113 

Belgium . 

101.9 

102.2 

92.2 

+ 0.2 

+ 2.4. 

+15.6 - 5.1 

Australia 

481.0 

618.5 

477.1 

- 1.9 

- 6.T 

-109 -27.6 

Stoadan 

262.4 

282.6 

245.7 

+ 1:1 

+ 26 

+ 9.3 -24.8 

Japan 

190.3 

190.3 

148.3 

•+ 2.1 

+ 4.1 

+20.7 


_ Stock prices and yteiejs are on pages 113 and 114 

The Economist unit tmet indicator June 8,166.32 (June 1. 164J0) 
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RESULTS,FOR YEAR ENDED Slat MARCH 1971 


Net Profit after tax 
Earning* per Share 
Dividend 

Total Gross Assets 


cirtfrtio 


£89,171,000 


; v -TV' \ % \. 

J ’if*:- 

1970 


£580,000 


£83,219^)00 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING—WEDNESDAY JUNE 30th at 12.30 p.m. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from The Secretary 
FOUNDERS COURT, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Subsidiary Companies 

Brown, Shipley & Co. 

Brown Shipley Trust 
Brown Shipley Developments 
Crawfiird, Beck A Amos 
H. D. Hayman A Co. 

Founders Court Management Services 


Merchant Bankers 
Investment Trust 
Investment Trust 
Insurance Brokers 
Insurance Brokers 
Unit Trust Managers 


anew Ce# 


INTRBNA3TONAL TOURffiM ftUARTISRfclLi* an entirely mw—and unique- 
review of tzende&i wodd touriqta-^ubliih^d every quqfterby.theJSeondmist 
Intplljjgeqfce Unit, ITQ is specifically designed as a practical aid tq decision-making 
for the fart-growing tourism industiy. + \ ' , r r 


V** i'i‘ v ii ■ »r 


Tbi first isfeue ot ITQ (ngfe bjttto statistics! data and 

analysis, contain* Sports k^dsjptti on ^ of tourism hi Giyece and' 

Eastj^ta/^^ detdiled ettyclyof ift-important package tour business.! 

<<*4taid* Buropdl ‘ 

***•'>'' o* '• *•*<*•• 4 '•--- • ' 5 i 


2 PlMto tutor riy aubecrfption to 
r INTERNATIONAL TOURISM QUARTERLY 

J Q Remittance endoeed ^ Q Plesas tend invoice 

2 (HI FImm airmail my aubacription 

■ § u ^ ril *c; • . . If.i ' 

•• Mkhsaa: ' * '«• 

l\ ‘ *i ■ 

••MeefeeleeeeeeeMbeeeNealitietaee 

■RteBCONOMB^lNTOLI^Dft^CE UMTLTD/ 

Spencer House,!2t St JameaVPtiUae, London SWiAlNT 
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REINSURANCE 


,w 


CORPORATION 

/'S'?' 

The 52nd Annual General Meeting of The Reinsurance Corporation 
Limited wilt be held on June 25th, 1971, in London. The-fpllowing 
is an extract from the statement by Mr. Quintin V. Hoar^ O.fi.fe., 
the Chairman: 

The premium recorded in 1970 amounted to £5,454,000 
compared with £4,972.000 in 1969. Emphasis is still being laid 
on great selectivity and the refusal of business which is likely to 
prove unremunerative. 


FIRE ACCIDENT 
AND GENERAL ACCOUNT 

Proportional Revenue Account. The gross margins developed on 
the Proportional Account after brokerage and cost of excess covers, 
but before expenses, can be expressed as follows: 

Three year average (1968/70) 

Fire 3.5% 

Accident 8.6% 

Combined 4.9% 


THE 


GROUP 


Principal information extracted from the 
Annual Report for the year 1970 


1. COMPARISON OF EXTERNAL SALES. CASH FLOW AND RESULTS 

1968 1969 k 1970 

(million B.Fr.) 

Consolidated external sales . 32,748 37,746 42.024 

Cashflow . 5,433 6,817 6,227 

Depreciation ........ . 3.732 3.720 4,153 

Consolidated net profit .•. 1,701 3.097 2,074 

Compared with 1969, consolidated external sales were 11 per cent higher. However, 
the rise in wages and salaries, fend the Increased prices of raw materials, inflated 
manufacturing costs to such an extent that llie progress in productivity and the 
occasional price improvements obtained were an inadequate compensation. Cash flow, 
so far from growing proportionately to sales*could not be maintained at the admittedly 
exceptional level of 1969. Moreover, the employment of new capacity led to an 
increase in the provision for depreciation. For these reasons, there was a decrease in 
the consolidated net profit. 


2. COMPARISON OF STATISTICS 


Capital expenditure . 

Expenditure on research . 

Expenditure on personnel . 

Net profit per fully paid share .... 
Net dividend per fully paid share . 
Persons employed at 31st December 


1968 

1969 

(million B.Fr.) 

1970 

3,247 

5,554 

8,210 

834 

989 

1,101 

9.053 

10.148 

(B.Fr.) 

11.466 

236 

421 

280 

130 

145 

155 

39,475 

41,611 

42.914 


EXCESS OF LOSS REVENUE ACCOUNT 

Fire Excess. The average profit, after brokerage and cost of excess 
but before expenses, for the closed years 1966, 1967 and 1968 
was 10.4%. The percentage balance on open years 1969 and 1970 
is, however, considerably larger than that for the last three closed 
years at the same stage of development and far more in line with 
what we consider to be a realistic margin. 

Accident Excess . So much has been said regarding the run-off 
of the older years that there is little more to add beyond stating 
that I believe we have made adequate provision for yet further 
deterioration in future years. The cost incurred during 1970 in-this 
respect has been' within our forecasts. Treaty years 1968 through 
1970 generally show an improvement on pa# experience. 

MARINE AND AVIATION ACCOUNT 

Marine Account. The year 1967, which we now close, has been 
heavily affected by the adverse run-off of closed years 1966 and 
prior, and shows a loss of £117,000 compared with a loss of 
£233,000 when we closed 1966 year. Taking the year 1967 by 
itself and the provision we have madejbr the future run-off, 
estimated final result predicts a loss of approximately 6% to 7% 
after expenses. • ^ 

1968 continues to develop satisfactorily while our expectation 
with respect to 1969 is that its experience when fully developed, 
will be less good than that of 1968 but better than 1967. 

Aviation Account. Both 1969 and 1970 Treaty years show 
satisfactory experience so far aftd confirm the underwriting policy 
adopted. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


3. DISTRIBUTION OF EXTERNAL SALES- 

Byproduct % 

Soda ash and caustic soda. 25 

Salts, fertilisers, sodium and calcium derivatives. 12 

Chlorine and chlorine derivatives . 9 

Pcroxygen chemicals . 4 

Plastics—resins and compounds ... . . 19 

Plastics-r-processing .*. 18 

Sundries (including pharmaceutical products) . 13 

100 

By market 

Furopean Economic Community: % % 

Germany . 25 

France . 20 

fignelux... /a... ... 12. 

Itfily . 12 6V 

Other countries of Western Europe . 17 

Rest of the world .*.. 14 


100 

4. COLLABORATION WITH LAPORTE 

A collaboration agreement was concluded with the English company. Laporte 
Industries (Holdings) Limited, ifi order to harness the combined interests of the two 
partners in the field of hydrogen peroxide and all products based on active oxygen. 
Tilt agreement provides for the formation of companies in which each party will 
retain a half interest, 'flpeir assets in the peroxygen chemical sector will bo equally 
divided, as will be the profits, and.all future expansion will likewise accrue to the two 
partners in equal proportions. 

5. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Approximately 2,00Q, of the Group's staff are engaged in research, expenditure on which 
increased float B.Fr,-’989 million ia 1969 to g.Fr. 1.101 million in 1970, a rise of 
11*3 pw cent 

r Morq'4hAn half the total resaarchMttneiidlhim comes under the Plastics heading. This 
< > grpunaecountafor the greater parw the stutfBa into new products and activities. 

*'•*' apaeW mention should also bi opae of the further progress in supported catalysts 
for the polymerisation of ethyiflm, a technique in which our position in terms of 
patent rights and otherwise, is being constantly strengthened. 


The gro&s interest and dividend earnings amounted to £631,000, 
an increase of £49^000^>n the previous year. The increase dgn.be 
attributed to the use of funds generated from the sale of the lease 
of Fenton House. With the investment of these funds for a full 
year a larger increase car be looked for in 1971. 

A dividend of 2 {p per share (1969 1 ip), less tax, is recomnfonded 
for the year. 

PROSPECTS 

To forecast in reinsurance is a precariouiUtsjness as a catastrophe 
in any year; oan falsify prediction. Althotipwrare stfltffeccti with 
a heavy bill for long outstanding clqinjs, realistic provision has 
been made to meet this cost, and this year I fee) justified in 
sounding a more confident note. Even if our accounts for 1971 
do not reflect gay.great change for the halter in our underwriting 
results, 1 do expect 1972 and subsequent years tp show the 
improving trend in the affairs of your cqpipany* ^ 


4. SOLVAY 4k Ck.SOCHtXE ANQNYME ' , 

Net jplbflt for the yehcamofefttedto Wr. (,549,847,178*an increase of B.Fr. 74 £56,392' 
in comparison with 1969; this progress is dueto the distributions made by the subsidiaries 
from their proflts of 1969. Taking into account Him balance brought forward, the 
profit available for appropriation 1$ B.Fr. 1*561^61,7,437. 

The Board of Directors wifi propose to the General Meeting on 14th Jtnte.1971 thft 
the dividend be raised from B.Fr. 145 to B.yt. 155 per fully paid share. 

Uhddr these conditions, the appropriation 4vould he as follows: 

B.Fr 

Legal reserve :... ,f 80,000,000 

Net dividend of B.Fr. 155 per A or*B share. . 99l,12Sv8Q0 

Net dividend of B.Fr. 31 per C share. 42,968,790 

Income tax deducted at source from dividend . 17,777,360 

RcsttvQ for capital expenditure (Spain) .71.420,000- 

, Contingency Fund. 350.000,000 

Carried forward to next account''. 1 *...... .. ■»’ . 8J25.487' 

\ :*i Total R.FL 1,561417,437 - 

Copies of the English version of the Company's Annual Report in which ttmdmmlcd .1 
accounts for 1970 Ire included are available on request from Solvay At Cic.Societe 
Anonyme, Secretariat General, rue du Prince Albert 33, B 1030 Brussels,-Stigma. 1 
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Food manufacturers 

A little jam 

Higher prices obtained for bread and 
animal feeds more than offset rising 
costs for Ranks Hovis McDougall. 
Profits in the first half of the year 
were up by 11% to £8.9 mn. Since 
Ranks Hovis had to cope with an eight 
weeks’ long distributive strike in Scot¬ 
land and a rise in the ppice of wheat 
the results are a fair achievement* 
with margins maintained ait nearly 4% 
on sales of £233 mn. 

But the shares fell by 4p to 125P 
on the announcement that profits in 
the second half would not be as good as 
in the first, eyg^hough there will still 
be an improMflig&nt for the full year. 
Wheat prices thave now dipped and the 
flour milling division, which went 
through difficulties, should now do 
better. On the other hand, margins on 
bread sales are likely to be lower and a 
price increase is not necessarily on the 
cards for the short-term. For the full 
year profits should be about £16 mn. 
The shares at 125P are on a p/e ratio 
of around 12 and are soundly based. 

The shares of Associated British 
Foods could be more attractive. They 
still suffer from ABF’s close company 
image but the new corporation tax 
system to be introduced next year 
should do away with some of the dis¬ 
advantages. And its bakeries and mills 
are probably the most efficient in the 
country. About a quarter of the profits 
come from the Fine Fare supermarket 
chain which is bound to benefit from 
the end of Set and from any upturn 
in food retailing. At f,5p the snares are 
probably on a prospective p/e ratio of 
12.5, while the prospects look much 
letter. 



Doubts alloyed? ' 4 

Fa r from dishing put bad tews; as soiqp * 
fbrecasts had suggested, International 
Computers was ^tble to come, forward 
with some good Atetfs on Thursday. For 
the 28 weeks to April 14th, ICL’* pre¬ 
tax profits amounted to £4.4 mn on a 
turnover of £75*8 mn. This perform¬ 
ance compares with £3.4 mn and j 
£ 66.4 mn last time. And the board 
is still expecting a 52-week profit of 
£8.5 mn. 

There were several exceptional items 
in the latest accounts. Profits were 
helped by a smaller payment to the 
National Research Development Cor¬ 
poration while those of an associate 
company, Computer Leasing, benefited 
from a non-recurring tax repayment. 

The announcement appeared to have 
the effect ICL wanted. A vague 
suggestion from the D^iiy Mail that 
something was odd with die company 
had cut the share price from 138P to 
22ip on Tuesday. But by Thursday’s 
dose it was back to its old strength. 
Sir John Wall, the chairman, has 
admitted that orders are slacking off, 
but not disastrously. ICL has had to 
sack 1,400 employees and the retrench¬ 
ment continues. The slowdown in 
orders for main-frame computers has, 
$0 ICL loudly proclaims, been due to 
the overall slack in capital investment 
and not customer disappointment. But 
there is something strange here. 
American computer companies, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, openly admit 
that customers are not happy with the 
current generation of machines and 
that new orders are indeed being 
cancelled. 

Selection Trust _ 

Ears to the ground 

If you are looking for a share that 
offers the speculative frill of mining 
investment without the drawback of 
collapsing at a whisper, Selection Trust 
is a good one to go for. At 580P, and 
after a 40% fall around the turn of 
the year, there is little downward 
potential in the company, which an¬ 
nounced cm Thursday an increase in 
net 4 profits of 20%. At £3.7 mn, 
eathtags benefited not only from a* 
lpWefr' tax charge but from sharply 
improved results from the Mount New- 
( fnan Iron-oi* operation ip Aiii^ralia. 

-a The * market* of course, is more 



The bid grab 


interested in stories of new mineral 
finds. But Selection Trust, as it is at 
the momeht, is interesting enough. A 
sign that the group is awake is the 
improvement by £500,000 to £1.8 rrin 
in share-dealing profits during what 
was a universally slim year for such 
manoeuvres. The portfolio of invest¬ 
ment includes worthwhile stakes in 
, American Metal Climate and Western 
Mining. And dividend income from 
the portfolio was nearly maintained at 
£5*5 inn., 

The immediate snag with the share 
is the low price at which copper has 
been dithering on the London metal 
exchange. Now at £475 a ton there is 
not a broker around who will ruk 
forecasting where it will go next The 
greater speculation is the copper and 
nickel as yet underground. At the 
current valuation of its investment the 
shares arc selling at about 10% under 
asset value. Therefore, whatever is 
discovered is thrown in for nothing 
And since the company is capitalised at 
only £112 mn, even a modest find 
would have a dramatic impact which 
would be lost in larger mining houses. 

The great hope at the moment is 
the strike of nickel last week, at Agnew 
in western Australia, which added a 
sudden gdp to the share price. Pending 
further new$ some of this has been 
shed. It is not yet known how exten¬ 
sive the prospect is. Selection Trust has 
a 60% share. Then there is the prob¬ 
ability that the company will be able 
to join in the Sar Chesmeh project in 
Iran. Negotiations are currently 
suspended, but are likely‘ to resume 
even if Selection. Trust has to settle 
for a thinner shce than it had hoped. 
But all is not speculation. Later this 
year the company will begin* to profit 
{torn base metal workings at Uichi 
Lake in Can&d*> With a little bit of 
luck—the vital ingredient for any 
’ mining shaftT-other prospects will be¬ 
come profitable realities * 
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AFRICA LIMITED 


INCORPORATED IN THE.REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER 


In 1970 the consolidated profit of the Corporation after tax rose by 
6.8 per cent to R38 978 000. The main factors in this increase were a 
rise of 15.7 per cent in investment income and of 26 per cent in net 
interest, fees and other income, lessadministrptive.expenses. Against 
these increases in revenue, prospecting expenses absorbed R! 145 000 
more than last year at R5 440 000' and there was a net provision for 
depreciation of investments of Rl 388 000, compared with a surplus 
on realisation of investments of RI 878 000 in 1969. Earnings per 
ordinary share rose from 27.9 cents to 29.8 cents and the ordinary 
dividend was unchanged at 16 cents a share. As a large part qf our 
investments consists of shares «fi companies which do not distribute 
their profits in full, the equity earnings,! have quoted do not fully' 
reflect our situation. If the Corporation's share of the undistributed ■ 
profits of these companies were to be included, after allowing for 
cross-holdings, our total earnings would be approximately 49 cents 
a share, compared with 52 cents In 1969. This reduction is due mainly 
to the lower profits earned by the Dc Beers company. > 

The book value of our quoted investments on 31st December 1970 
was R224 239 000, showing an increase over the year df R 19.734 000, 
of which about R15 000 000 is attributable to lhe increase of minority 
interests in Rhochar Holdings Limited, particularly those of Rand 
Selection Corporation Limited. The book value of our unquoted 
investments increased by R4 475 000 to R83 096000, and their' 
.estimated value exceeded book cost by some R65 000 000. As * 
result of the continued fall of prices on the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange, however, the market value of bur quoted investments fell 
by RI34003 000 to R60S 514000 over the year. Since the year-end 
market values have tended to imnrovc to the extent that our quoted 
investments had a value of approximately R660000000 in the 
middle or May. These significant variations in market prices underline 
the arbitrary nature of the present practice of writing down quoted 
investments to the prices ruling at 31st December each year in those 
instances where book value exceeds market price. This practice takes 
no account either of the nature of the investment or of any improve¬ 
ment in market prices in subsequent years. We hgve therefore 
decided from now onwards to change the basis of accounting and 
to create a provision which, while still taking due cognizance of 
market prices, will permit directors to exercise their discretion. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The fall in share prices over the last two years has coincided with a 
substantial improvement in corporate earnings, which is reflected 
in an increase of 7.0 per bent In real gross dbm&tic product iri 
1969 and of 5.2 per cent in 1970, compared with 4k gain of only 3.8 
per cent in the market's boom year of 1968. In consequence the 
average earnings yfeld on industrial shares ip South Africa is now 
almost twice as high a*< in London and two-and-a-half times higher 
than in New York. 

Taken by themselves, these figures would certainly suggest that 
the fall in stock market prfees m South Africa has been overdone. 
On the other hand the market reflects not only current conditions 
but also the long-term outlook, about which great uncertainty exists. 
The cost of living index in South Africa rose by 3.5 per cent in 1969 
and by 4.2 per cent in 1970. While these figures may not appear very 
high by the standards of' some countries, they record a substantial 
increase in the rate of infiaiion.and, given the particular circumstances 
in South Africa, must b£ looked on in a serious light. Inflationary 
pressures still remain great and in particular there is at preterit a 
criticalahortage of skilled labour. The authorities have tried to meet 
i WiMH Uon by maintaining a prolonged credit squeezes WhiCh is 
sftflJRrBbcration. A severe anti-inflationary budget hadtlfereforebcen 
generally forecast. In the event the budget was certainly severe, since 
it had to provide for an increase in total goveffghent expenditure pn 
revenue and income account that is probably in excess of 15 per cent * 
a figure which in the circumstances is alarming. Nevertheless it 


considerable - that it,is financed by additional burdens,Ay way of 
tax and loan levy, Imposed on companies arid on the higher income 
•earners, it will tend to be mainly at the expense of saving BMFfhdustrial 
growth in . the private sector. The Government, therefore, orintinuet 
to rely on the credit squeeze as the sole positive,anti-inflationary 
measure. 

, While these are valid criticisms it should be frankly admitted that 
the task of fhfe Minister in framing his budget must have been a 
particularly difficult one. It can never be easy to keep government 
expenditure in check and the requirements of the infrastructure 
were undoubtedly very large and had to be met. To my mind, 
however, it is quite wrong . to represent South Africa's economic 
difficulties as merely superficial, as b temporary indigestion caused 
by.over-ambitious development iri the past which can be quickly 
Cured through the operation of the credit squeeze, after which rapid 
growth can be resumed. And yet this is, I am afraid, the official view 
of tlft Situation. The fact is that South Africa's undoubted potential 
for rapid, long-term, economic growth requires major changes in the 
whole structure of the economy for its realisation. What has already 
been achieved in South Africa is very remarkable, so remarkable 
indeed that we are approaching the stage where the full potential of 
the economy, as it is at present organised, will have been realised; 
so thkt if Structural changes are not made we shall have to content 
, ourselves with a much lower rate of growth than that to which wc 
have been pccustomed and for which we hope in the future/ 
basically our economic difficulties do not spring, as they are often 
: said to have done, from our having advanced too rapidly in the past, 
but on the contrary, from our not having advanced fast enough. 
And wc have not advanced fast enough because South African 
industry has not been able to make full.and effective use of the large 
and willing reservoir of labour that is available to it. Boundless 
prospects for economic growth and for a wider and better life for ' 
all tnc peoples of South Africa are clear before, us', Hit they will not 
be attained so long as a large majority of the population is prevented, 
by lack‘of formal education and techhical training or by positive 
prohibition, from playing the full part of which it is capable in the 
national development. Nor should it 1 pc thought that better jobs 
and better pay for the African majority would be bought at the 
expense of the European worker. On the contrary, African advance¬ 
ment could certainly make possible, much,more rapid advancement , 
for thq. Europeans also. The refusal to tram <plp use African and, TO j 
jjeaw extern. Coloured and. liuHy>,1«bojrt, J 
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cannot be claimed that this was an anti-inflationsiy budget. To the_ __ 

considerable extent that the increase is to be financed oy foreign countries and overseas. Can plaYa figmflcantlrtart in helping 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 
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GOLD * . 

During 1970 the gold mines of the Group increased the tonnage 
milled by *50000 metric tons to the tasq/d Jotal Of 24 643 000 tons 
However, as a i rfesult df d fall hi the average ferade mined the amount 
of gold recovered was marginally lower gt 395 619 kg. Working 
profit, exttudlug firemiiftir income, fell by* R6.4 million to *144.3 
million in 1970, 

In terms of the arrangements which had been entered into. South 
Africa was consequently entitled tasdN neWl^mined aqld at S35 an 
ounce to the International Monetary Fund and substantial sales 
were in fact made early in 1970. During March 1970 the price of 
gold on the free market again rose slightly and it has not fallen to 
$35 again. Since April 1970 the whole of South Africa's output has 
bean sold on the free market and from September onwards the price 
rose steadily to the level of approximately $59 at the end of April 
1971. 

URANIUM 

The production of uranium by the Group fell slightly on account, 
of lower grade, but all the plants continued to operate at fuH capacity 
The world supply of uranium at the present time exceeds demand and 
prices are tending to weaken. There is good reason to think, however, 
that demand will increase substantially in the course of the 70's 
and will exceed the productive capacity of existing mines. Even taking 
into account the very high-grade discoveries that have been reported 
in Australia, it is unlikely that the additional quantities required will 
be‘forthcoming without significant increases in price. We remain 
optimistic, therefore, about the long-tefm outlook. 

COAl 

Sales by the South African collieries of the Group rose by I 14 
million metric tons to 15.98 million tons in 1970. an increase of 
7.2 per cent, and working profits rose by R600 000, or 6.8 per cent, 
to a total of R8.8 million. 

In March 1971 a R252 million’contract" was sighed'ItetMcft the 
Transvaal Coal Owners Association and Japanese steel mills for the 
supply of 27.8 million metric tons of low ash metallurgical coal to 
Japan, over a 14-year period. Two Group collieries, Springbok and 
South African Coal Estates, will participate in this contract and 
will together provide about 36 per cent of the total tonnage to be 
shipped. 

Initial deliveries have been made to the Electricity Supply Com¬ 
mission's Arnot power station in terms of a contract by which the 
Group will supply 5 5 million tons of coal a year to Arnot when it 
reaches full capacity. Work has started on the site of the 3000 MW 
Kricl station to which we have contracted to supply 7.9 million tons 
a year. As a result of these developments we estimate that by 1980 
the Group will be producing about 30 million tons of coal a year in 
South Africa. 


INDUSTRY 

Almost two years ago the Highveld Steel and Vanadium Corporation 
complex was officially opened. It was only to be expected that this 
msgor project, based as it was on an entirely novel process, would 
have to face serious teething problems, and some of these continue 
to restrict output. Plans are well advanced to increase vanadium 
production to meet the anticipated growth in world demand and, 
as vanadium and steel are co-products at Highveld, more steel will 
also be produced. 

During the year the South African Iron and Steel Industrial Corpor¬ 
ation Limited and its associates entered into an agreement with the 
British Steel Corporation and our Group to form International Pipe 
apd Steel investments S.A. (Proprietary) Limited, which acquired 
control of three of the largest South African steel consuming 
companies. 

.The Mondi Paper Company Limited, tn which we associated 
with The Bo water Paper Corporation Limited and Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company Limited, has made excellent 
‘progress with the construction of its plant at Mmebank near Durban. 
Dispite difficulties with labour and material shortages the slitting 
lin^ commenced operation last December *hd the main plant is 
scheduled to be commMoned on time early ill the second half of 
this year. In due course, when the plant is operating at capacity, it 
will save RJ4 million of. foreign exchange a‘year through import 
replacement. 

, Some 80‘year? qgo4ho Company to which Yereehjging Refractories 
Limited w the successor started operations as the first manufacturing 
thduttry in VqreSjhigjng. This year the company was able to increase 
its turnover by 20 per tent and its profits after tax were 13.6 per 
tellt higher* Thip,creditable performance was the result, to a con- 
Oidciwleoxtcnt, of a vigorous diversification programme, in addition 


to expansion in the production of the basic lines of refractories and 
allied products. 

African Explosives and Chemical Irtfurtrite ^limited had an 
excellent year. Profits aftertax increased by* 31.4 per cent to R18.5 
million. 

Nchang* had a good yfcar, lp spite of thoMinthe copper price 
after April 1970 dividends for 4fic year to 3 hit December jotatted 
K42 million. Dividends from Roan Consolidated Mines Limited 
for the same period amounted to K28.34 million, of which K3.5 
million accrued to Z.C.I. 

The year was marred by the tragic accident at the Mufulira division 
of Roan Consolidated Mines, in which 89 miners lost their lives. 

The expansion plans of Nthanga, for vffiich our Group provides 
management and metal marketing services, are proceeding satis¬ 
factorily. The leach cementation process being installed at the 
Chingola division to treat low*gra<)e materials is expected to be in 
operation by the middle of this year. It will produce about 70 000 
metric tons of copper by the end of 1973, when the cementation step 
will be replaced by a liquid ion exchange process with a designed 
capacity of 55 000 tons a year. The Bwana Mkubwa mine will shortly 
be in production at a rate of 15 000 tons of copper a year and by late 
1973 the Kansanshf mine should start production at about the 
same rate. t T - 

UNITED STATES jOF AMERICA " ' 

Our principal interest in tpe United Stales is our controlling holding 
in Engelhard Hanovla Inc., Which in turn holds about 44 per cent 
Of Engelhard Minerals and Chemicals Corporation (EMC). 

EMC achieved record profits last year, but the problems ex¬ 
perienced by the American economy have tad an adverse impact on 
its Engelhard industries division, many of whose customers in the 
automotive, aerospace, electronics and appliances industries having 
themselves freed difficulties. However, the division is well placed to 
take advantage of conditions as they improve, and prospects for 
developing its important and diversified catalyst business are en¬ 
couraging, particularly in the area of pollution control and with 
special respect to automobile exhaust gases. 

CANADA 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., in which Anglo American 
Corporation of Canada Limited (Amcan) has a 28 pis cent holding, 
paid lower dividends in 1970 and Amcan’s profits were further 
affected by high interest charges and by the necessity to make 
provisions for certain unrealised losses on its trading operations. 
Hudson Bay's results during the current year have been seriously 
affected by a strike that started in flanuary^at ijs base metal, mining 
operations at Flin Flon, and which unfortunately has not been 
settled at the time of writing. However, the company’s 1 investment in 
potash mining is now coming to fruition and the potash division has 
shown its ability to operate competitively in the present difficult 
market conditions. 


AUSTRALIA 

We have great faith in the future development of Australia, and in 
particular its mineral potential, and believe that we can make a real 
contribution to both. We have therefore decided that it would be 
appropriate to Increase our interest in the country and broaden the 
scope of our activities, and a new company, Australian Anglo 
Ameren Limited, is now in the process of formation. The principal 
shareholders will be the Anglo American Corporation'and Charter 
Consolidated groups, together with Zambian Anglo American. 
Australian Anglo American will seek opportunities for new business 
in addition to our prospecting activities which will-continue as 
heretofore. As soon as the company has developed to a point where 
it is appropriate, an offer of shares will be made to ttoAustraUsiV 
public. \ 

As. announced on .3rd May, Anglo American Corporation 
(Australia) Limited, a wholly-owned subsidiary of our Corporation, 
has entered into explorgtovy discussions with Poseidon Limited and 
has agreed to make available to it bridging finance of up to ,$10.5 
million (Australian) upon the provision of adequate security. The 
intention is that as soon as Australian Anglo American is established 
it will ta|E|Mtar this loan. 


Copies of the full statement and the annual mart and oeeoantaoan to 
obtained from the London office, 40. Holborn WduCt, EClP tAJ. orftom 
the offiee of the Corporation's U.K. sharp tapster seeratarte^Ctataf; 
Consolidate* \ML. tarn Houaa, Station Roa&iAshfofd, Kant ttofifta 
fourth tanusl uenafaTmaftifto of Anglo America* CorpoteMf ^ to# 
Afnca Limited will |ra hald on 48th Juna 1871, at tha haad offer of tea 
corporation In Johannatburg, South Africa. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 


GERHARD & NATIONAL 
DISCOUNT COMPANY LTD. 

BILL BROKERS 


CAPITA £2.120.000 



RESERVES £6.226.000 


"Profit for tho yaar 
after providing for taxation and a 
substantial transfer to inner 
reserves amounted to £1,14X000*" 


PIVI YEAR SECOSS 


Year 

Capital and 

total 

Profit 

OriRlWry 


Reaervaa 

888StS 

for year 

Djvidanda 


£ 

£m 

£ 

% 

1967 

2,020,000 

88 

342,000 

19 

1968 

2,022,000 

92 

*80.000 

19% 

1969 

2,008,000 

104 

218,000 

20 

1970* 

8^68,000 

266 

801,000 

26 

1971 

7,340,000 

419 

1,147,000 

36 


*Margar batwaan Gmvaid B Reid Ltd. and National Diecount 
Company Lid. 

"The authorities have recently authorised us to dee! 
in dollar certificates of deposit and currency paper 
and we look forward to extending our activities 
in these markets ." 

From the Annual Report & Statement 
by the Chairman. Mr. K. H. Whitaker. 

6 ERRARD & NATIONAL DISCOUNT CO. LTD AND 
ITS ASSOCIATED COMPANY, P. MURRAY-JONES LTD, 
PROVIDE A COMPLETE MONEY MARKET SERVICE. 


Talaphana: OMtfrOOOl 


32 Lombard Strict, London EC3V ME. 


PERSONAL 



IngfikMtlni 
top level 




THE PROPERTY AM 
REVERSIONAR Y INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Extracta from the Report for the year to 31 March 1971, and 
from the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. Alfred Rubens, 
FRICS. 

PROFIT AFTER TAX shown the largest Increase in 
any year ataoe the company was founded. 

DIVIDEND. The total of 15% on the capital 
, incroaaad by the 100% scrip issue is equivalent to 
30% on the old capital Which received 24% last 
year. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. Various schemes are tm 
hand and new developments are actively being 
sought. During the current year a further rise in 
profits could be expected. 

Copies of the report and accounts may be obtained from the 
^tf ie^O mipany at Albany House, Petty France, 


APPOINTMENTS 


i 

University of Surrey 

A. F. Foods Research Fellowship 

Applications an invited from Economists, Business Qrsduates « 

5£iTOSS ESSrfi 



Applications in invited from Economists, Business Qrsduates sod others 
with appropriate background end tfSahfltetttona, for swSfaitmem tb fie 
Move fetimmUp tenable in tbs Deportment of Hotel end Catering 
MsgsjgMnt for the study of Welfare Catering Services in Britsin 

Interested candidates should obtain s copy of further particulars 
relating to^ th^ poBt from Mr P, W Nation^ Reader^ ^D^a rtorot of 


srsi’iia»»g 


atyj Mr compeafas 

for projects 'to UMa. EuwaX 
Saudi Arabia and the Ftniin 
Onlf Bob MU 



For further 

a ppointment s aee pages 
6, 7, 104 to 110 
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► 

Saleswoman 

if you are experienced in selling 
clawlflsd specs an the telephone 
*na woufa also idea to msip a 
tow direct cdlls for the sites 
purpose, if yau on raslly good 
-a* ybur jph 404 W9W fatoded 
, hiit would prater to worfc in a 

■ &~srsrJshs. 

there la a dtlfahtfUl oNOe ham 
in St. Jamnsft a' good salary 
and a apfasSM opportwiW*itfr 
this nsw a ps per which could ho 
yours* This ttqs don't tefapfcps 
us Ip MU pti it putefateta; 
instead tefaphone that adsarttset* ‘ 
meat maniisr and te&jpujMJf 
far an. upCarvtew IN :* 9 MN 
n 


University of 
Glasgow 


Lectureship In Applied 
Economics 
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APPOINTMENTS 


* 


The University of Sheffield 
tavmoM op aooMomo steam 

AppllolUlo tM an MM for Um lollOffli* two ports : 
Temporary Lectureship in Finance ** 



COMPANY NOTICE 


T akeda Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

ac m m & x *t m & « 


Mr. Choboi Takedn VI, 

President, Tskeds Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Report by Mr. Chobei Takeda VI, President, for the six months ended 31st March, 1971 


The Japanese economy experienced a gradual slow-down during the 
period due to the growing effects of the tight money policy. Although 
consumer spending continued to be steady and exports maintained a 
high level, the economy as a whole tended towards recession even 
though the Bank of Japcm again reduced the official discount rate to 
encourage business activity. 

In this environment, severest competition continued in the various 
fields of our activities. In the pharmaceutical field, a strict measure 
was taken to abolish sales premiums in order to normalise trade 
practices. 

During the period, we experienced voluntary control of sales and 
reduction of prices in order to co-operate with the efforts of the 
pharmaceutical industry to normalise business. In addition, a seasonal 
decrease in sales also adversely affected the overall level of tgade 
within the period. 

We regret to report to you that for the reasons mentioned above, for 
the 6 months ended 31st March, 1971 sales decreased, by about ¥7,785 
million ($21,825,000) to ¥82,272 million ($228,533,000) and profits 
dropped by about ¥1,683 million ($4,675*000) to ¥5,777 million 
($16,047,000). Throughout this time our Company has furthered 
rationalisation in various sectors and has taken appropriate measures 
tp cope with the difficult situation. 

In the pharmaceutical field, sales of our cold remedy ’‘Shin Beam A*' 
increased substantially for seasonal reasons. Sales of “NichoHn”, a 
consciousness restorative, and “Daseo”, an anti-inflammatory, anti- 
tumefadent entyme, wdre good. Our newly marketed* “Takeda Kanpo 
Ichoyaku", a herbal stomachic based on Chinese medicine, and 
“Takeda Shokayaku”, a multiple digestive, also showed sales increases. 
However, due to the exercising of voluntary controls on sales of ethical 
drugs, the abolition of sales premiums ami a seasonal dip in sales of 
vitamin preparations, oyeraU sake showed a contidsniWc^* 51 ^* * 

In food products, sales of “Phissy”, a vitamin C etirifehad beverage,, 
decreased, but the flavouring agent “Ee-Chee-Ban” andotfcerpipdictr 
showed steady increases. 

Production and sales of our various chemjpal products also showed 
target. 


As regards exports, annual overseas silea'kvMasod by 30% as a result 
of the sustained strength of the phgrmaceuticd bulk marker and 
positive ssies promotion by overseas subsidiaries. <£ 

In regard to invdMfnent in futilities. Industrial Technology Research 
Laboratories in the Osaka plant were completed in this period as 
scheduled. Expansion of our Research Laboratories has also proceeded 
smoothly and this will be completed in June, 1971. Other 
such as construction of the TDI (tolyleoe dMcocvanate) plant at 
Kashima waterfront industrial area, productloa 'Mutties foretiMc 
anhydride, expansion of pharmaceutical ffccffities at the Shomm Mtttt 
and reinforcement of the fermentation fhcHMfee at the Hikari phutt, 
progressed satisfactorily. 

Conversion of our U.S. dollar convertible d eb ent ur e s into common 
stock continued during the 6 month*. As at the eod of this period, 
¥3,361 million ($9,336,000), or about 68%' of the original iam of 
¥5,400 millipn ($15,000,000), had been convened ana our paid-up 
capital w^jBflgbtiy over ¥17^300 million ($48,055*000). 

The above Is a summary of our business activities throughout this 
period. The outictok in the pharmaceutical industry is expected to be 
difficult* Progressive liberalisation of capital investment, revision of 
the medieai system, and the problems of decontrol of the resale price 
contract system will certainly affect our ftiture business. 

Our Company will mark its 190th anniversary this June. Wc intend to 
maintain our determination to continue efforts towards the develop¬ 
ment qf mew products and new technology, the rationalisation of 
producpcd, sales add distribution, as well as the intensification of our 
overseas activities, so that we can contribute towards the steady 
development of the Company. 

a Ifrfl tjMliilieBfton fsafii and a 3 for UMphts hsueibr subscription 
ft aiMnHpefflMmnheftiby increasing our share capital by 40%. 
IhemliimaM t&wtrill be allotted to sharehohkrsiegisteied as at 
IQtKUPHS 1971. Tho/procmds from this esqpMI Increase will be 
apportioned UsAficf the construction mad for our Re see tch 
Laboratories and the Kfshiina plant v 
WbHaapetehr hope that our abarelioItajMnotcMTo^ 
support,eoithat the Company may kwl tia tofbllow a rtaady path 
of demtosmeot. ' ^ 































ft<Mtqft* Art ispcmt in 
Economic Histoty 
Research Assistant in 
Economics 

Research Assistant in' ~ 
Politics 

mmUi fw*«^Snl nd*SSl 

net 

8«UriM on the male 21,140- 
£1 440, plus F8SU benefits 
Further psrtleulsrs from the 
Registrar end Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall Durham to whom 
applications (three copies) nam- 

Sb rS«iy wf i e H07f hou,d * 


COMPANY NOTICES 


FALCONBRIDGE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 




James Holmes 

The appointment of James 
Holmes as Vice-President— 
Finance, Falconbndge Nickel 
Mines Limited, is announced by 
Marsh A Cooper, President and 
Managing Director. 

A graduate of the University of 
London (B.Sc.. Economics), Mr 
Holmes joined Falconbndge m 
April, 1970 as Director of 
Finance following several years 
in senior financial positions with 
Canadian Pacific. In addition to 
his responsibilities as Vice- 
President—Finance, he continues 
as Treasurer of She company. Mr 
Holmes is also Vice-Pre»dtnt*- 
Fmance and Treasurer of 
Falconbndge Dominican^ C. 
por A., a subsidiary in the 
Dominican Republic; a Director 
of Kilembe Copper Cobalt Ltd.; 
and Western Platinum 1 muled. 


Highlights from Mr. H. /. Matthey's 
speech at the Annual General Meeting 
held on 3rd June 1971 

4b 1970 another good year for Morgan. Profit Before Tax £4.78m. 

(£4.17m in 1969). 

4b Overseas subsidiaries, and direct exports, continued to thrive. 

4b Trade links with Eastern Europe strengthened. 

4b Expansion of Electronics Division by acquisition of Copeland & Jenkins 

4b 11 i*acre Battersea site to be completely vecated, and available for 
development in 1975. v 

4b Morgan geared to participate jn recovery of U.S. and U.K. economies 
and expansion of world trade. 

4b 1971 first quarter's Profit Before Tex £927,000 (£1 11 m. in 1970): 

Sales £9.115.000 (£8.63m. in 1970). 

Copies of the Chairmen's Speech and of the Annual Report 1970 obtainable from 
the Secretary of the Company 
* ~ 


^ Morgan 


The Morgan Crucible Company Limited 

98 Petty France, London S.W.1. 
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Metropolitan College 

Dept. 003), St. Albans, or 
all &t 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. EC4. Tel. 01-340 0874. 
Pounded 1010.) 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of New^tle-iq>pn-Tyne; 

DEPARTMENT OF AQRXOQVRTRAL EQQNQMZO* 

DEPARTMENT. OP AC WIOOE g UR AL MARKSTIKO . j 

Opportunities in Agricultural Economics and Marketing 

Postgraduate Studentships * 

tm umutrt'rf dpUutmr-VMM(fw t^unr. : 

to suitable candldatea, for the 1071-73 ooadtiofo year three atudentohlps 
tenable in these department*. pne award do for noearqh in the field 
of manpower studies, normally for two yean, the other two are for 4 
taufht MSo courses, normally' tar one ytadr' hi. Agricultural Economics 
and Ayrlcultural Marketing. The value of MAPP awards is usually 
£000 per annum. 

Research Associotesin the 
Department of Agmidtured Economics* v 

Slit In the Researoh osssetsta srudee are «o«uired to work on 
the. research and fishing programme.,now betas' ua ^ mm fr^ m T Ml. a.. 

wide ■-range < 5 W n osa wh actmttaa a ftaST*? 1 speotellats* earn *bo 
aflswfifliodatBd. The baric nquliemuO la, tar a pood deoree, preferably 
in tagsunlta, acrltaOtural eoonomloc or ftatUttds, but there huy bo' 
opopmmttlso •'tar those unthfted In aseedated quaMOtaRW aorial 
s d oim ^lo ta gim A ppoi ntmen ts fill be for a period of pne year in 


oUfe^ setim* ** appropriate potnt.aomfdlng to i^Von ttaT 

Sfigfg Rsoearoh Associ at e MtjSH a £08-11,170 s m-fiufc. 

taitaroh Associate fl ,4tHff**-«l/W7. ■ ' ; .'- v - 

sAtai Research Associate 8M03 a filM-£ 3 AM % £131-83.737 a £138- 


oUHmLymHS tereSEs' « 

notVlOKAhaa June 38. tan. 


St&KSSfiS" 


nt kMH M th. MM «C AtrMoltunl 
v in,—n> mue-Tw. wn on. viu> wiw« 
m)<> t n w Wi- i *M> • am mmm .m9' n*w 


A fwlha>of teeeatch-toated atoekbroker, ia as eking a yout. 
Eoonomlat, aged about 25, for it* economic, : department. 
The main wdrk Of the department ia the preparation of 
regular economic Wnbaata of the UK economy, covering 
the: rosin Jneorn* *M expenditure aariifc. Medal-building 
t#chniqu«Si4«hjoh involve the use of qMgtutare, am used. 
AppUoame^twiW hey* a good eooftamfe*. degree. which 
muet include stmatice. Someexperienceih ebonbmiefore- 
oaatipg would be obvioualy useful but t*'. bet eapential. 

Remuneration will depend to some extent on experience 
but wiHbe fully competitive and there ere various fringe 
bheefite. 


Write, In flrat instanoe, to Box'CS " 
c/o J; W. Whet* A Co." Ltd., 

65 London WaM.Lpridon. EC2M STY. 
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Two Statisticians 
whigh is headed 
reeponsibilityfor [ 
charged with me 
minis tare, MPa, jt 
dentists* the Am 
gondgets rasaareh 

fte&tijtttioian 
an# wguM havi 
Inquiries. design 
knowledge of the 
A construe^** ap 
and to thh Tnteri 
essential. ■ /-. 

QueHhcattan a f 
. equivalent..,in atai 
ra*pon«bl|a,ytati* 
exceptional circun 
A pp o i ntmen t wi 
b* an ’Omnunit] 

fhmS^StS ’z 

seMe fa n-'prosai 
Please write.'by Ju 
and experience 1 
Manpower EoonoA 

a ie 


A Medium Sized 
International 
Publisher, Paris 
Based, Needs Senior 
Business Executive 

• University graduate, 38-30. 

•RSWE!&TA&S 

ettty unimportant. 

• ReRvifit marketing ihd teles 


* umtl^^Pttb&dUf uS 

or pubileitgr. 

* Salary and profits patticlfcb- 
tton for (Usouseloik. 

* Loeatiun : purls. 


AppUcsttonO^ 
should include 


handwritten, 
a detailed 


Mail to the Managing 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS 


Administrative Assistants: 

Professional Services 

| 

There are vacancies for two able administrators 

One will assist the Legal Officer, who advises the Institute 
on all legal matters affecting architectural practice and acts as 
Joint Secretary to the Joint Contracts Tribunal 

The other will help service the Institute's technical committees 
and the National Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, 
Quantity Surveyors and Builders 

Both jobs demand a fla!tr for persuasive administration and the 
ability to think and write clearly, rather than technical know¬ 
how But a legal/economic background and some knowledge 
of the building industry would be useful 

Salary in scale £ 1,900 x £6o-£ 1,500 x £go-£2,220 

Further details and application form from Hie Personnel 
Officer (SCF6), Royal Institute of British Architects, 66 
Portland Place, London, WiN 4AD. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 104 to 109 
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International Banking, London 

Our International Banking Division is growing rapidly and now intends to 
appoint another executive, with a view to strengthening its immediate 
and long term management resources 

He will ba required to 

)|t Promote the Bank's business connections with companies and 
wltfi other banka at home and abroad 
*|t Negotiate and syndicate Eurocurrency loans 
4ft Give general financial assistance to U K exporters 
4 * Travel frequently 

We ap fookmgtor a man with substantial potential aged about30-36 We 
would expect him to be now earning not less than £3,600 per annum 

t X 

Working experience in commercial or merchant banking in the European * 

field la essential We expect a knowledge of French at lepst to a level from 
’ Which he could become fluent within a short time An appreciation of 
brecfftanalysts is desirable 

Fiesta write. In Confidence, giving brief details, to our advisers on this 
appointment; 

Dayid Sheppard 81 Partners Limited, 

Chandos Street, London, W1M9DQ quoting ref WL/3 

A ifw Nottorwf and QorUmorcial Bonking Group XX 


A nwmtwr<ot ifw Nononof and Qortmwrci&l Bonkmg Group 
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Everything (and everyone) ia an the mduatftatbt a aide whenlie v 
cornea to Livingston He II find management and administration which 
are progressive efficient and co operative The soil of rrwnMp<${fm>wop ^ *v 
the vision to set up projects like Kirkton Campus—an#)Stddg#|povati < 

development where science baaed industries can live work and get the 
benefit of liaison with nearby Edinburgh and Heriot WotrUiufjypqjgi. * v 
He II find that Livingston s communications with U K/ European altd^ 
World markets are first class Situated on the M 8 Mgtorway the town 
is 16 miles from Edinburgh and 30 milel from Gfftgow with their 
respective airports and docks Pod faqlUtiei if Grangemouth are dren 
nearer At Edinburgh's Tufnljouse "Airport major terminal 
and runway improvements are scheduled at an estimated cost of £9m 
Industrialists coming to Livingston can expect the best in financial 
assistance factory design and building plus a 
good supply of labour housing and amenities for private building 
It not only sounds attractive it IS attractive 1 6m sq ft of factory space 
has been taken at Livingston in the past five 
years by 27 enterprises some of them household names 

Scotland’s centre for 
industrial pacemakers 

Full details from the Chief Estates Officer 
Livingston Development Corporation 
Livingston West Lothian 
Tel Livingston 31177 





Lloyds & Scottish Limited 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 

LOSS ACCOUNT FOR HALF YEAR ENDED 

*ist March 1971 



Half year to 

31/3/71 

(unaudited) 

Half year to 

31/3/70 

(unaudited) 

Year to 
30/9/70 



£ 

000s 


£ 

000 • 

£ 

000s 

Group Profit before 
Taxation 


3 634 


2 503 

6 812 

Deduct Estimated 
Taxation 






United Kingdom 
Overseas 

40% 

1 227 1 

“ 1 

42*% 

622 I 42JK 
117 1 1 

1 9811 

Lm| 





939 

2156 

Group Profit after 

Taxation 


2 216 


1 664 

3 656 

Deduct Profits 
attributable to out* 
fide shareholders 


38 


32 

78 

Profit attributable 
to Lloyds and Scottish 
Limited 


%176 


1 632 

3678 

Dividends gross 

7% 

1 215 

1% 

1060 16% 

2419 

Profit wtiamed fit 
the Group 


961 


462 

1 isk 






__L_ 


* ft 

Comments on Results 

The profit before tax for the half year is 41% above the 
figure for the corresponding period last year Whilst this 
profit is rather less than one half of the profit for the full 
year as forecast in the Offer for Sale it is m line with the 
expected trend 

On the information presently available it is anticipated 
that the profit for the year (before tax) will be not less than 
£7.25 million as forecast 

Dividend 

The Board has declared an interim dividend of 7% on the 
enlarged Ordinary Share Capital which amounts to 
£1,215,000 end will be payable on 2nd August 1971 to 
shareholders registered at the close Of business on 
5th July T971 

SrdJunt 1971 Ian W. Macdonald, Chairman 

Uoyds&Scottish Limited 
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s»K«Kcai. ^Bsamau 


IBJ's Hot Lttie 

j| '?& £ j '* ‘'W’^ * — ,r ' ' : ’ ‘ u 






London artel 


Closely related with Japan's key industries through in¬ 
dustrial finance. An able consultaiit and coordinator, 

1BJ can assist internationally-minded financial institutions 
in London. » 

I BJ's hot line operates 24 hours a day connecting/London - 
and Tokyo in a matter of Seconds'jwi^^atk^ . 

finance. '* ’ ^ 

London Office: Market Bldgs., 29 Mincing .Lane, London 
Tel: 01-626-219! Tel hit hOtitiOH 9^93 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hud Office: 1-1, Yaosu 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Other overseas offices-in New York, Frankfurt/M, and Sydney. 
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Exchequer 4 V& 
British Electric 3 % 
British Electric 

TraouryOVK 

Funding*.®^ 

BrltlMiTransport 3 % 
Fu«dlhg 6 % 

SL\ 

Treaitiry 6 V% 
Treasury 5 V% 

Wer Loan 3 V% 
Consols 2 V% ' 


iSS; 


100 V 

100*14 

3 390 

5-650 

, 9 S*i* 

95 V 

4-195 

5-565 1 

^ 5 V 

76 V 

5-665 

7-325 7 

I 0 IV 

98 V* 

5-275 

8-660 7 

94 V* 

95 V* 

5 530 

9-000 1 

80*4 

81 V . 

5-730 

8-760 7 

51 *s* 

52 V* 

6-410 

8-205 7 

70 V 

71 V 

6-020 

9-190 

94 V 

95 V 

5-770 

9-530 

45 V 

45 V 

6-195 

8-275 1 

74*4 

75 V 

5-925 

9-340 / 

>IV 

62 V 

5-745 

9-160 7 

‘3644 

37 V 

5-625 

9*390 f 

26 V* 

26 V* 

5-615 . 

9-330 f 



Dow C 
EIB 7 V% 

Elacxrldta da France 7 V% 

STA ■ 

Kimberley Clark •*«% 

National *an|c of Hungary 8 * 4 %. 

QumMjmdS , «% 

Tramocaah Gulf 6 % 



Lilt week's 
prices 

Thb^Maek'i 

Yield, 

to 

metur 

% 

1976 

96 V- 9 V 

9 e*s- 9 *. 

6-21 

1966 

9 BV- 4 V 

93 *»- 4 *i 

8-66 

1916 

9 M 

96 * 4 - 9*4 

8-71 

1966 

96 * 4 - 9 *. 

99-100 

8-68 

1966 

^ 94 * 4 - 5*4 

94 V- 5 V 

8 48 

1966 

97^6 

96-7 

8-60 

1976 

96-7 

95*7 

6-35 

1978 

95 * 4 - 6 *. 

95 * 4 - 6*4 

8-45 

1986 

97 * 4 - 8 *, 

97-6 

8 19 

1966 

96-9 

96 * 4 - 9 *. 

6-25 

1966 

96-9 

96 *«- 6 *a 

8-50 

1961 

— 

96 * 4 - 8 *a 

8 98 

1966 

92 V- 3 V 

9 M ' 

R -17 

1966 

M*s- 5*4 

94 V-BV 

8-96 

1966 

95 *«- 6*4 

954 

8-42 


Prices. 1971 , 

Hick Low 


Price, Chsqga Yield 
June 9 , on Juna 
1971 


27S'< 

04 

290 

69»i 

ISO 

775 

Il 0 « 

375 

440 

m 

2S9 

7M. 

492 

444 

IJ’i* 

75 

61*4 

70 

267 3 
175 
414 
3445 
355 
274*1 
39*. 
278 
310 
112 
4*4 

13*. 
217 
6530 
346 
1665 
319 
496 
39*4 
81325 
202 
160 
442 
210 
166 
73*« 
317 
302 
126 
474 
145 
13'i 
575 
267 
3115 
13175 
296 
338*. 
215 
3450 
4200 
395 
203 


tt *4 

398 

65490 

417 

389 

156 

126 

347 

$ 0 *. 

282 

234 

ISO 

349 

t 00 

£ 

175 


239 

54 -* 

247 V 

61 V 

300 

700 

85 

303*4 

337 *t 

2310 . 

229 

55*4 

327*1 

275 

9*14 

48*4 

49 S 

59 V 

217 

156 

383 

3035 

296 

229 

33*14 

210 

212 V 

72 

1*4 

9 *. 

146 

5680 

259 
1660 
256 
310 
33 V 
66900 
140 
102 
287 *t 
173 
113 
6 )V 

260 
2 62 
91*4 
323*4 
127 
ll B w 
412 V 
192 V 
2635 
12775 
200 


320 

134 


46 V 

335 


320 

271 V 

11 $ 

167 ' 

237 V 

62-3 

226*4 

172 V 

143 

365 

301 

140 


3 J 5 P- 

R 

327 p 


_ Ft 262 V 

Amsterdam-fat Ft 59-2 

Aon 6 NZ Bank 250 p* 
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The difference is us. 

KLM. 

A helping hand from someone 
who takes the time 
to be of service to yqu. 

With the personal kind 
of service you want. 

Wherever you are, whenever 
you need it. 

The same standards of service 
on the ground that have made 
us famous in the air. 

But don’t take our word for it 
just because of our reputation 
of reliability. 

Test us. Try us. 

Fly the difference. 




KLM 

the airlines’airline. 


ft's the difference 

between Climax end other fork trucks 
that makes Climax handring cost less. 


Coventry Climax Engines Ltd., 
WiddringtonRoad, Coventry CV1 4DX Telephone: Coventry 21424 
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We had thumps, We had the men 
We’ve had the money ; too. 



.,/e bon voyage 
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It’s October 

1 Mr Heath has decided to 
satisfy most of his party (and 
most of the Labour party, too) 
by putting off the decisive 
Commons vote on joining the 
common market until the 
autumn This speaks well for 
bis concern for the niceties of 
consultation in the country, 
but it i& going to mean a 
knock down drag out fight 
through four months, the 
Government will be vulnerable 
to every crisis that blows up 
and all the party conferences 
will put its credit at issue 
It is all the more essential 
that Mr Rippon gets a good 
‘ settlement at Luxemburg next 
h week, despite New Zealand’s 
stiffening terms and France’s 
[ growing belief that it has done 
enough, page 15 

Mr Wilson docs not like 
j the idea of Mr Heath triumph¬ 
ing over the market, but he has 
not said his actual last word 
yet—and when he says it the 
test will be of his own political 
sincerity, page 17 
Most British trade unions 
are unhappy about going into 
Europe, but the community 
has opportunities they would 
appreciate, if only their mem¬ 
bers were told about them, 
page 66 


1 Do you sincerely want 
to invest? 

Industry blames lack of 
demand, but those companies 
that do see a consumer boom 
in 1972 are tooling up for it 
now UncertauDLy about the 
(bmmon market is one reason 
for delay, and Mr Barber will 
have to make good what has 
been lost by postponing thongs 
in the Commons, page 74 


They’ve had it 

Clydebank s angry boiler¬ 
makers demonstrate outside the 
House of Commons with the 
banners of past pride, but the 
Government was right to 
refuse to bail out the bank¬ 
rupt Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders Why UCS failed, 
how much damage it will do, 
and how best to salvage what 
remains, page 69 

Scotland already has 22 men 
chasing every job—and moie 
trouble is looming in Dundee, 
page 76 What to do with 
shipbuilding shares, page 90 
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The New York Times , print¬ 
ing a secret report on the 
beginnings of the Vietnam 
war, has engaged the Nixon 
Administration in a classic 
battle over the constitutional 
freedom of the press, page 49 
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Bengal 

Sir —You say (June 12th) that the Bengali 
refugee problem can be solved by the 
Pakistani government allowing them to 
return home. This is rather naive. Before 
the present crisis there were 10 million 
Hindus in East Pakistan. The Pakistanis, 
deliberately or not, have managed to 
unload half of this minority group on to 
India. They are hardly going to welcome 
them back into an already overcrowded 
East Pakistan. 

Britain manages to export its surplus 
population through large-scale emigration 
to such places as Australia, Canada and 
South Africa. We Bengalis are not so 
lucky. Most of us have to squeeze into 
that overcrowded comer of the world that 
is Bengal At one time, natural disasters, 
disease, etc, kept the population stable 
Now, thanks to modem medicine, we seem 
•to have got the upper hand over the most 
virulent types of disease, and the natural 
disasters—floods, cyclones—create only a 
small dent which is soon made good What 
is the solution ? 

Industrialisation is 011c answer. One has 
only to see how it has worked for Japan, 
where the birth rate is now lower than the 
west European level. Unfortunately, econo¬ 
mic development s\as not started in earnest 
in any part of Bengal until independence, 
two decades ago, and then only in West 
Bengal Development m East Pakistan has 
only been half-hearted. So Bengal has a 
long way to go before urbanisation and 
industrialisation can make any impact on 
population growth. 

Another possible solution is emigration 
Not many doors open there. No one claims 
that this will solve all Bengal’s problems 
But is there any reason why such large 
areas of the world, in the Americas, in north 
Asia and Australasia, should be exclusively 
reserved for the whites ? Sooner or later 
Asians will have to question the logic 
behind the present state of affairs in 
the share-out of territory and privileges 
between the races.—Yours faithfully, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex Muhammad Khair 


Singapore 


Sir —In successive weeks The Economist 
featured articles on the threatened closure 
of rhe Singapore Herald (May 22nd) and 
-economic state of south-east Asia, 
sophisticated financial 
gapore ” (May 29th). These 
. of Singapore arc connected 
Hjiferesting way. Imprisonment of the 
RtpSl opposition and mild suppression 
f 'press criticism of the government have 
e?n picsefct ^Singapore since indepen¬ 


dence. At first it seemed that these were 
short-term security measures enforced 
during the Indonesian confrontation and 
federation with Malaysia. But Singa¬ 
porean officials have since argued that 
political detention could only end when 
the nation is economically stable. 

For those nations which regard Singa¬ 
pore’s socialism as a model, it is worth 
pointing out, first, that continued deten¬ 
tion of political leaders is likely only to 
make them more hostile to the government 
which imprisoned them, so that they can 
never be released ; secondly, that the kind 
of opposition occurring durmg their deten¬ 
tion is unconstructive and extra-parliamen¬ 
tary—a poor education for a participating 
democracy; thirdly, that so long as there 
is no parliamentary opposition, trade union 
activities will be motivated by political 
as well as by legitimate labour grievances 

In the cause of short-term quiet, Mr 
Tee Kuan Yew’s government may be stor¬ 
ing up long-tcim instability—Yours 
faithfully, S. M. J. Pickvancl 

Cambridge 


Common market 

Sir —Why all this fuss about sterling’s role 
as an international reserve currency (June 
12th) 0 Taking a long view, the common 
market would have at least as much cause 
to worry about the possible effect of the 
lack of financial patriotism of French 
people on the franc as about the possible 
effect of any conceivable behavioui of 
foreign holders of sterling if Britain joined 
it 

Evasion of exchange control and flight 
of domestic capital from Britain arc 
negligible compared with the extent to 
which French people arc in the hahi't of 
transferring their money abroad to avoid 
taxation and also whenever they are 
worried about the prospects of the franc. 
It is true that at the present moment the 
franc is stronger than sterling. But what 
matters is how the records of the two 
currencies compare in the long run ; after 
all, the common market is not planned 
for a year or a decade but, presumably, 
for a thousand years. 

It is, therefore, well to remember that 
in less than 60 years the franc had 
20 devaluations, while sterling only 
had three, and that, while sterling is still 
worth nearly one-quarter of its gold value 
of 1914, the franc is at considerably less 
than one. per cent of its 1914 gold parity. 

Having been, admittedly, the strongest 
currency for years in the 1960s, the franc 
became the weakest currency overnight 
as a result of the Paris troubles of May- 
June, 1968. It remained the weakest cur¬ 
rency until its devaluation in 1969. Similar 
troubles arc liable to recur in France at 
any rime. They would cause a landslide- 
like flight from the franc, at least as dis¬ 
turbing to equilibrium within the common 
market as any conceivable wholesale with¬ 
drawals of foreign balances from London 
would be if Britain joined the common 
market without depriving sterling of 


what is left of its role as a reserve currency. 

Would it not, therefore, be advisable 
for Mr Heath to ask President Pompidou 
next time they meet what safeguards France 
would and could offer against the risk of 
flights from the franc, risks to which 
Britain would be exposed in an integrated 
common market ?—Yours faithfully, 
London , EC 4 Paul Einzig 

Sir —The 11 penny-wise, pound-foolish ” 
attitude of anti-common market MPs is 
frightening. To hear them talk it is 
difficult to appreciate that what is at stake 
is not the purchase of butter or lamb or 
sugar during the next few years, but rather 

(i) the whole future and prosperity of 
Britain for the next 50 and 100 years 
and more, and therefore 

(ii) the contribution, in terms of wealth 
as well as ideas, that this country 
can make towards the future of the 
developing countries (including the 
sugar-producing countries) and of the 
developed world. 

Make no mistake about it: despite the 
views of those heavenly twins, Mr Enoch 
Powell and Mr Peter Shore, and whether 
we like it or not, we shall have no major 
influence on future events if we remain 
outside one of the main power groupings 
of the world The Commonwealth as a 
viable politico-economic grouping exists, 
alas, no longer—and some of its parts have 
now been swept far too far down the flood 
waters for any regrouping to be possible. 
Therefore, the only alternative to going 
into Europe is to become, in essence, the 
51st state of the United States of America 
—and few, least of all the Americans, 
would want that. 

If we fail to join the EEC because of 
terms about New Zealand lamb or Mauri¬ 
tius sugar or the cost of butter, the laugh¬ 
ter of historians 'at our incredible folly will 
echo down the ages, until finally the last 
trump summons our impoverished child¬ 
ren’s children to answer for the sins of 
their short-sighted forefathers. — Yours 
faithfully, Philip F. Nind 

London , SWi 

Sir— As the editor of a journal concerned 
wiith the merits of small-scale political and 
economic unity, I might well be expected 
to be opposed to the prevailing trend 
towards a united Europe—as indeed I am ; 
but nowhere have I seen any attempt to 
answer my own reasons for being so, and 
I wonder if, at this late stage, you or 
any of your readers would care to have 
a shot at confuting them. 

There are several continental-sized 
common markets already in existence, 
notably India, China and Russia. I don’t 
think the economic performance of any of 
these units is particularly admirable-—do 
you ? But then what of the performance 
of the most notable common market of all, 
the United Staltes ? Of course the United 
States is wealthy, the wealthiest nation the 
world has ever seen. And yet, and yet. . . . 
Why is there so much poverty in the 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa AND OVER 




PA 

ADVERTISING 


Investment 

Director 

Around $40,000 


The Luxemlurg based Management 
Company of <ne of the largest Investment 
Funds opertting in Europe seeks an 
Investment Drector for the administration 
of an mternaionally diversified portfolio. 

Candidates siould have a deep know¬ 
ledge of invetment strategy and should 
be at presentholding a top management 
position in a first-class financial institu¬ 
tion. 

Salary is negotiable around $40,000. 

(ief. K7193/EC Investment) 

REPLIES will beforwarded direct, unopened and 
in confidence tithe client unless addressed to 
our Security Maager listing companies to which 
they may not be sent. They should include 
comprehensive career details, not refer to 
previous correspndence with PA and quote the 
reference on thnnvelope. 

PA Advertising united 
2 Albert Gate, Indon, SW1X 7JU. 

Tel: 01-236 60). 


Banking 


• A city institution with an enviable 
record of profitable growth is to appoint a 
Director who will take charge of its- 
banking activities. 

• this is a new, challenging and rewarding 
appointment which will carry a high 
degree of autonomy. 

• the role is to develop the bank’s business 
generally and will involve specific 
responsibility for the direction, control 
ana management of sterling and Euro 
currency lending. 

• fssential requirements are. sound 
judgement, enterprise, a record of practical 
achievement at senior management level 
m banking and acquaintance with the City 
and its institutions. These could stem from 
experience in a clearing bank, a merchant 
bank or, ideally, m both. 

• five figure salary to match the man and 
what he can justify. Age is less important 
than calibre but the preference is for a man 
of 40 — 45 . Attractive fringe benefits 
include an executive share scheme, non- 
contributory pension and a car. 

Write m complete confidence 
to Sir Peter Youens as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

IO HALLAM STREFT-LONDON W IN 6DJ 


For further management appointments see page 7 
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United States ? Why are social ills, such 
as illiteracy, rotten housing, poor health 
standards, crime, political intolerance, far- 
flung militarism and social alienation so 
formidable Why do small countries such 
as Switzerland, Denmark, Austria and 
Holland, with no outstanding resources like 
the United Stales has in abundance, 
manage to achieve such fair results—even 
though some of these smaller countries 
have populations less than half the size of 
Ixyndon's ? Could it be that the factor of 
size is truly pertinent to the achievem<iu 
of social goals ? —Yours faithfully, 

London , NWS John Papworth 


Italy 

Sir—I t is not the first time that I wnte 
to The Economist on the subject of your 
reports from Rome Nor am I <the only 
one to do so. So far as T remember, there 
have been almost as many letters to the 
editor as reports from Rome. 

The article m your issue of June 5th is 
no exception The governor of the Bank of 
Italy, Signoi Guido Carli, enjoys the inter¬ 
national reputation of being a very able 
economist. According to your correspon¬ 
dent, on the other hand, he must be con¬ 
sidered a reactionary servant of the 
bourgeoisie, having talked about Italy’s 
economic recession thereby providing the 
conservatives with “ a reason for resisting 
wage claims and delaying long-promised 
social reforms.*' Your Rome correspondent 
seems surprised that Admiral Birindclli, 
coininander-iin-chief of the Nato forces in 
southern Europe, has declared in public 
that he would not serve under a communist 
government. How wicked of him to 
remember that Nato is the defence force 
of the anti-communist world ! 

Reading the article, one gets the 
impression that the only progressive force 
in Italy is the communists, who arc forced 
to fight against fascist magistrates, fascisr 
laws, fascist newspapers supported by the 
Confederation of Industries, and so forth 
—which is essentially what the communists 
say and is too stupid to be worth question¬ 
ing. Your Rome correspondent would make 
a first-class correspondent from Spain or 
Russia.—Yours faithfully, 

Rome Antonio Martino 


majority of Arab students want it to 
continue as an American-type institution 
and the Lebanese authorities have expressed 
their support for it. The appeal of the 
Student Council to the Lebanese parlia¬ 
ment to impose Lebanese government 
control over the AUB because of so-called 
American educational domination has met 
with negative response. 

American government financial support 
amounts to $5^ million and represents 35 
per cent of the AUB’s budget. In addition, 
American scholarship aid by AID amounts 
to about $ij million. This is not “kept 
a dark secret,** for everyone knows that the 
American University of Beirut is able to 
maintain its high standards only as a result 
of this aid and -that the $30 million AUB 
medical centre was paid for by the 
American government. Incidentally, the 
new hospital was half empty when iit was 
opened last June because of a shortage 
of nurses, and will have full occupancy in 
1972. 

But this American financial support is 
without any strings attached. It is untrue 
to speak of American government control, 
as your correspondent speaks of “ direct 
control ” and of rising “ resentment over 
American government control ’’ and of the 
university “ conforming to the official 
American line.” There is nothing sinister, 
suspicious minds notwithstanding, in the 
American government giving financial aid 
to maintain the standards and traditions 
of America’s most prestigious educational 
institution abroad. Nor is there anything 
wrong in the AUB accepting such aid to be 
able to maintain its academic programme. 

No university administration nowadays 
can escape criticism of one kind or 
another. But the AUB has repeatedly pro¬ 
claimed its policy of recognising the right 
of freedom of expression to its students 
and faculty members. This right is freely 
exercised on the most important political 
issues to an extent that is unique as com¬ 
pared with any university in any country in 
the Middle East. But the university itself 
does not take a political stand because it 
is non-political as an educational institution. 
—Yours faithfully, Glorge Hakim 

Vice President for Public Relations 
American University of Beirut 


High dam on the campus 

Sir —Your article (June 5th) is a saddening 
piece of tendentious reporting on the 
student strike at the American University 
of Beirut. It is more saddening to see it 
published in The Economist. It smacks 
of anti-Americanism where this is com¬ 
pletely unjustified. 

The analog^' with the Aswan dam is 
“ clever It is true that the AUB 

dependjMBfen^rican government financial 
' aid,jgP^PU as American private donations, 
fdr As survival. But there is every reason 
to believe that this aid will continue so 
long as those who benefit from it want 11 
anddo not makc„ it, impossible for the 
to opetSTh.^The overwhelming 


Sir —Your analysis of the crisis at the 
American University of Beirut (June 5th) 
was superb and true up to a certain point, 
where you and almost all of the western 
press fairl to understand the real Arab. You 
seem always to see us as a people with no 
true identity, always vulnerable to the 
influence and greed of the major powers. 

The Aswan dam was built with Soviet 
aid, therefore the west lost Egypt. The 
AUB is shut, therefore generations of 
Arabs will lose American or western 
culture and, hence, influence. The Soviet 
Union signs a friendship treaty with the 
United Arab Rebublic, this means to you 
the end of Egypt’s nonalignmcnt. All the 
ups and downs of the Arab world are seen 
through the narrow needle’s eye of how 
the major powers are making headway and 


gaining more influence. 

In our politics, economics, university 
strikes, frustrations, wars and peace, we 
Arabs remain a proud nation that has 
no interest in west, east, north or south, 
for that matter, it is only tragic and 
ulcerating that our weakness through our 
unscientific approach has made us an easy 
prey for those who covet our wealth and 
strategic importance. 

I assure you, sir, no influence but ours 
shall survive in our own world ; we have 
one hell of a histon and tradition behind 
us which keeps a flint candle burning in 
our darkest days.—Tours faithfully, 
Benghazi , Libya _ IIaiiham Goussous 

Ulster 

Sir —Mr J. B. Waih (Letters, June 5th) 
resurrects the old canard that Harland and 
Wolff “ operate a policy of ‘ no Catholic 
need apply.* ” May refute this and repeat 
what has been stacd publicly on many 
occasions, that thi company regards a 
person’s religious brliefs as a matter foi 
him alone, and of no relevance to mu 
recruitment proccdircs. 

So long as inac urate statements such 
as that of Mr Walh arc circulated, then 
so long will Cathdics be deterred from 
applying for jobs \ith us. The end result 
of this can only ic to bring about the 
very situation whih Mr Walsh piofesses 
to abhor —Yours lithfully, 

Alan Hedglls 
Belfast Harland and Wol ff 

Into battle 

Sir —Lord Ilay my have been crafty at 
Fontenoy (June 31) and I do not doubt 
that the first Agio-Dutch volley v\as 
“devastating” but the Fremh \\w\h Irish 
help) won the bi tie. Thctc is a stuet 
named after it in this rity.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Patrick J. N. Bvr\ 

Dublin 


QERs 

out this week 

This week the El has published the 
following Review as part of its 
Quarterly Econoic Review Service : 
RHODESIA, MAM/VI and Annual 
Supplement/JAAN, SOUTH KOREA/ 
SYRIA, LEBANO, CYPRUS/MIDDLE 
EAST OIL/THAUND, BURMA/ 
NETHERLANDS id Annual 
Supplement 

Every quarter the El publishes 70 Reviews 
covering 150 countrt. An annual subscription 
to one Review (4 Ises end an Annual 
Reference Suppieme) is £10 (US$28). Airmail 
postage extra Singlcopies £3 (US$9) each 
Details from Subscrtion Dept. 

THE ECONOMIS 
INTELLIGENCE WIT LTD 

Spencer House 

27 St James’s Placiondon SW1A 1NT 
633 Third Avenue Mr York NY 10017 
MSA Building 77 Rinson Road Singapore 1 
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“Cash in orbit 

has been holding 
down the profits 
of exporters 
longenonghr 

today’s high interest rates. 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment? 

Talk to American Express Interna¬ 
tional Banking Corporation. 

We have an International Money 
Transfer System that can slash float time 
from weeks to just a day or two. Possibly 
even to same-day payment 

Here’s how it works. We will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest American Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office. (And there’s bound to be 
one nearby. We have 49 branches and 
offices of subsidiaries in 18 countries.) 

Our worldwide communications 
network takes it from there. Within a day 
or two, the remittance can be cleared 
and credited to your account in your city. 

For you to use. 

We’ll tailor an International Money 
Transfer System to fit the specific require¬ 
ments of your company. Just one phone 
call can start it working for you. 

Which brings us to ourphilosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 

Amar tean h p m CflrpirtHiin 

American Express International Banking Corporation has 49 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the world. We re 
in these major financial centres Amsterdam. Athens (a), Basle. Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, Cannes, Chittagong, Copenhagen. Dacca, Djakarta, 
DUsseldorf, Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon (a), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, 
Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, Okinawa (a), Paris (s), Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salomca, Taipei, Tokyo, Venice (a), 
Vienna, Zurich International Headquarters 65 Broadway, New York, New York London Branch as Abchurch Lane, London, BC4. Tel ( 01 ) 6sy ista. 



Money is spiraling in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Fine. 

Except that by the time all the prob¬ 
lems of different currencies and different 
forms and procedures are sorted out — 
not to mention postal and bank clearance 
delays—it could be weeks before you get 
the use of your money. 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world. 

But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 


You've got the site. 

You’ve got an outline idea of what you want to 
build there. 

But you haven’t placed any contracts yet. 

With building costs currently inflating at i% 
per month, compound, the next step is vital. 

A £1,000,000 building that takes a year to 
complete will cost £ 1,126,857 by the time you’re in. 

Cut that year by six months, and you save 
£63,000 on inflation alone, as well as seeing some 
return on your investment that much sooner. 

Figures like these are forcing many developers 
into package deals. 

Wites have a better way. 

The Wates Consultant Contractor service, by 
integrating design and construction, can save weeks 
and months at the planning stages. 

And, through efficient pre-planning and for¬ 
ward ordering, it also cuts building time very 
drastically. As well as giving you a better building, 
with higher value. 

For a premium, we’ll do a pressurised job with 
very tightly organised parallel working and maxi¬ 
mum push in all departments. This can cut the 
contract time still further - and leave you with a 
handsome net gain. 

All this has nothing to do with package dealing. 
Your architect is in control throughout, your 


Quantity Surveyor can check all our figures at all 
stages, and use our computer too if he wishes. 

It is simply a more sensible way of working, 
with very real benefits for all concerned. 

We think you’d be ill-advised to start planning 
before you've found out more about it. A feasibility 
study will take three weeks. 

And it could show you howto cut your contract 
time by as much as 50%. 

Andrew Wates will gladly tell you more. His 
number is 01-7645000, his address is 1260 London 
Rd, Norbury, S. w. 16., and his only desire is to save 
you money and time without forcing you into the 
straightjacket of the package deal. 

The sooner you contact him the better. 



Wkes.The Consultant Contractor. 






National Airlines flies daily non-stops to Miami with movies.* And from Miami to Houston. To r-ftlifnm in -ft, 
all of Florida. Great connections to the Caribbean, Central and South America. No crowded New York airports. 
Leave London any day at the civilized hourof 10:40 andbe in Miamiby 14 : 10 . Time for a sip, a dip, or a great connec¬ 
tion to anyplace in the New World. For reservations, call your travel agent, or. National Airlines at 01 - 629 - 8272 . 

* Available at nominal charge. National honours A merican Express, Barclayeard, Carte Blanche, Diners Club, IJA TP, our own card, and cash. 
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We can get you 

ready acceptance in 5 key 

South American countries 

When you’ve lived in South America as 
long as we have you're bound to make friends 
with a lot of people And we've made 
a lot of very good ones in sixty years of South 
American Business 

At The Royal we can give you any business 
help you need provide any international 
banking service We have well-established 
branches in Argentina, Colombia, Guyana, 

Venezuela and an affiliate in Brazil 
And we have correspondent relationships 
with every other country in South America 
Why don't you give us a call and see how 
helpful we can be* 

ASSETS EXCEEO 
ELEVEN BILLION DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

London 6 Lothbury EC2 01-606 6633 

2 Cockspur St SW1 01-920 7921 
Pans 3 rue Scribe 7420240 
Regional Representatives in Brussels and Frankfurt 
Head Office Place Ville Mane Montreal Over 1300 offices in 
Canada and around the world 



“®h® 

Royal? 

Caunadsfa 

International 

Bank. 
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turn to Bank of Montreal for help in obtaining 
financing in Indonesia? 


Or a French firm seek financing from the same source 
for a plant in North Africa? Or to finance exports to 
Mexico? 

The answer is: People. Bank of Montreal 
people whose financial statesmanship is helping to 
fund and foster corporate growth multi-nationally. 
People whose capacity to deal in currencies and cus¬ 
toms is forged in an on-going scrutiny of political 
and economic change most everywhere under the sun. 

Call on Ward Stuart in San Francisco. Hal 
Hartmann in Hong Kong. Andrd Gibedult in Paris. 
Dr. Luis A. Gonzalez in Mexico City. And the more 
than 19,000 Bank of Montreal people in more than 
1,090 offices around the world. 


These are die bankers of the new world economy. 
Incisive. Imaginative. Wise in the ways of interna¬ 
tional success. With $9,000,000,000 in assets. These 
are bankers you really ought to know. They most as¬ 
suredly can help your company. With personal at¬ 
tention second to none. 

The time to call them in is now. 


Bank of M ontre a l 

The bank that gets it done-internationally 



London, Pans, Dusseldorf, Amsterdam, Milan, New York, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Melbourne, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong Wholly-owned subsidiaries Bank of Montreal (Bahamas & Caribbean) Limited, Nassau, Bank of Montreal 
Jamaica Ltd , Kingston, Bank o£ Montreal (California), San Francisco 
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PROPERTY 


MODERN LUXURY 
OFFICES TO LET 

Grosvenor Street 




LL'nn' 


16,600 SQ. FT. 

Would Divide 

Two floors available m this outstanding modern building situated 
in the centre of Mayfair a short distance from Bond Street 
Air conditioned • Automatic lifts • Excellent Natural light • 
Basement Car Parking • Attractive Ground floor reception 
for details apply 


[dward F rdman 


• Grotvenor Stmt, London W1X OAD 01-629 8101 


' ll! , 
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Office & Industrial 
Property 

Investment & 
Development Consultants 

Project Managers 


PEPPER ANGLES 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 499 6066 
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Next time 

you fly 717 to NewYnk, 
use the BOAC shortcut. 



FINISH 


It’s called'The BOAC Terminal! And only 
our passengers can use it. 

So while the passengers from almost every 
other airline are converging on one another 
m the one main terminal, you’re being whisked 
along towards your car. 

Our aim is to get you from scat to street 
in 13 minutes. 

We have our own health and immigration 


But not a single step. 

It’s just one of the ways we makeyour 
journey go faster when you fly BOAC 747 to 
New York. 

During your flight you can sit back and, 
for a nominal charge, watch a good film 
or listen to your favourite music Or simply 
enjoy BOAC’s famous'nothing’s-too-mucn* 
trou We’service. 


facilities. Our own customs area. 
jttBhere are ramps and lifts and escalators. 




We love to have you with us. But we try 
to make your stay seem as short as we can. 


7t7neededwas BOAC service. 


BOAC! 

takes good care of you ■■ 
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Four months to fight 


So it is to be the autumn. Mr Heath has bowed to the 
pressures from some of his own cabinet, supported as they 
were by many Labour marketeers, and, as he announced 
to the Commons on Thursday, the crucial vote on Europe 
will not be before October. That is disappointing but is 
not tragic. The case for a swift, but considered, parlia¬ 
mentary debate and vote before the summer recess seemed 
overwhelmingly preferable to delay. That, no doubt, 
would have been Mr Heath’s own inclination, and he 
must have taken some persuading that the gains to be 
expected from delay more than offset the loss of 
parliamentary momentum. 

Obviously, he was assured that the Tory party in the 
Commons is in a nervous state, which would hardly be 
surprising after the sharp reverses in the local and 
parliamentary by-elections. But he would not have 
accepted delay if the Tory managers had not persuaded 
themselves that the Government would face serious 
difficulties if Mr Wilson was able to accuse them of 
" bouncing ” Britain into Europe. The fact that there 
is no merit in this argument docs not detract from its 
political realrty : even the most committed Labour 
marketeers could not have avoided supporting such a 
minor charge, if only to give them • greater room for 
manoeuvre to vote for the fundamental decision later. 

But the judgment the Commons will be asked to make 
in July will not be entirely neutral. Mr Heath said it will 
be asked to tl take note ” then of the white paper on the 
negotiations. But that white paper will contain the 
Government’s own assessment of the terms, and there will 
be no going back on a vote which approves that assess¬ 
ment. It will therefore enable all ministers and supporters 
of the market to pull out all the stops in a campaign to win 
over the country, which is something that they have not 
yet been able to do. It will be a long, hard four months’ 
campaign, especially through all the party conferences, 
but no one who is confident of the validity of the case 
for Europe—and this was very much in ministers’ minds 
when they reached Thursday’s decision--can doubt that 
the longer the campaign, the greater the number of con¬ 


verts they will make in the country. Nevertheless, victory 
in that battle can only be assured if the Government and 
its supporters on the Opposition benches use the time 
available to the full, and they must proceed from the 
recognition that public opinion is more lethargic and 
sceptical than deeply hostile to the case for Europe. Mr 
Heath and his colleagues should now make another 
decision. Although there are obvious temptations in trying 
to secure a Commons majority based entirely on their 
own party, they must not lose sight of the fact that this 
must be a national decision. 

The more dramatically Mr Heath makes it clear that 
he regards this as a decision of supreme national impor¬ 
tance transcending all normal political frontiers the more 
likely he is to evoke the national response the European 
cause now so urgently requires. Mr Heath is not going 
to be let down by the Labour pro-marketeers and he will 
not let them down either. He has his right wing to 
appease as much as they have their left and trade union 
militants. Perhaps there is not much they can or should 
do to help each other too ostentatiously. But at least they 
can avoid making unnecessary difficulties, and Mr Heath 
should not resist out of hand the increasingly strongly- 
held view of the Labour marketeers that a free vote in 
the Commons might be a way out of their problems. 

That cast-iron party men among Conservatives and 
Labour marketeers have been among those urging delay 
orr Mr Heath has given the entire affair its respectability. 
The less respectable advocates of delay have been those 
who had been hoping to turn their coats on the pretext 
of supposedly unsatisfactory terms to be brought by Mr 
Rippon from Luxemburg next week. Once Air Heath 
had been to Paris the chance of using this pretext began 
to look sickly, if not dead. The terms aie likely to be 
good by any but diehard standards, and certain to be 
better than anyone in this Government or its predecessor 
would have forecast a year ago. President Pompidou’s 
patience after his meeting with Mr Heath presented Mr 
Rippon with a better deal on sugar than his bargaining 
methods deserved, and an arguably stronger formula for 
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the Commonwealth sugar producers than hard-and-fast 
figures for future sugar exports to Britain. The conviction 
which Mr Heath managed to convey in Paris that he 
really wishes, like Mr Jenkins and others on the Labour 
side, to be rid of the reserve role of sterling obtained an 
easy form of words from France that few would have 
dreamed possible a few months ago. 

Three issues are now left for Luxemburg next week: 
Britain’s contribution to the community budget in 
Brussels ; an acceptable deal for New Zealand’s dairy 
exports to Britain ; and an assurance that the present 
community’s fishing policy will be changed. Whatever 
Britain agrees to pay to Brussels—something between 
7 and 10 per cent in the first year, rising to 19 per cent 
after five to seven years—it will be more than the 3 per 
cent it originally offered to pay. The final deal will doubt¬ 
less be dressed up by postponing the first instalments in 
1973 and by promises to diversify community spending 
into areas of more interest to Britain than price support 
for inefficient European farmers. Mr Peter Shore will 
make his ritual fuss about the higher price of joining, 
which will not be worth a single parliamentary vote to 
him or anyone else. 


The other two issues will be different. When Mr 
Rippon goes to Luxemburg next week he will effectively 
be trying to fashion an historic parliamentary majority 
out of butter and fish. In Luxemburg three full days will 
be given over to this attempt, and every moment of them 
is going to be needed, perhaps even longer. Mr Rippon’s 
equation remains as awkward as it has always been. 
Compromises in Brussels and Luxemburg which any 
rational man would think sensible have constantly had 
to be ruled out or tempered by the need to impress a 
handful of nose-counting jingoists in Parliament. At times, 
the Government has loaded this equation against itself, 
as when it presented to Parliament in December and sold 
to a gullible British press its unlikely notion that a 2J or 
3 per cent offer to the community budget would be 
enough. At times, the Government has had the equation 
loaded against it, as by New Zealand’s insistence that 
it would refrain from campaigning against entry only if 
Britain put in a first bid asking for continued access for 
all New Zealand’s present cheese and butter imports to 
Britain. And at times Britain’s dilatory negotiating tactics 
have allowed it to be run into an unnecessary comer by 
a simple commercial lobby on the make. 

Quite blatantly, the inland fishermen arp trying to 
expand their full protected fishing rights from 6 to 
12 miles on the back of public indignation against preda¬ 
tory foreign fishermen. The result of Britain’s having 
left the fishery issue so late is that the Six, after the Paris 
summit, are willing to give Britain a changed fishing 
policy but without having the time to redesign it in a 
way whicl^^jimd satisfy the differing demands of the 
other candjraies for entry with fishing interests, Norway, 
Denmark* and Ireland. So any agreement on fishing is 
unlikely to be complete, and therefore to go far enough 
for the appetite of the fishing lobby. 

For July’s Commons debate a partial success on fish 


will look convincing only if R is part of a patently 
friendly outcome to the talks next week as a whole. And 
both in July and the decisive vote in the autumn the 
issue which could still break Mr Heath is New Zealand. 
It seems incredible that two heads of state with incomplete 
reputations, Mr Heath and M. Pompidou, could now, 
after healing the enmity of a generation, stub their toes 
on a molehill of butter. But the position has deteriorated 
slightly since its most hopeful moment a fortnight ago. 
First, New Zealand’s demands have continued to harden 
to the point where the British Government and the two 
key dairy nations of Europe, France and Holland, have 
started to lose patience with New Zealand’s roving 
negotiator, Mr John Marshall. Since the Paris meeting, 
Mr Marshall has been on to a good thing: a freak short¬ 
age of butter in the world, a soaring butter price and the 
prospect of an historic negotiation over Which he holds 
a sort of moral veto. 

If Mr Marshall and Sir Keith Holyoake roundly 
condemn Mr Rippon’s terms next week the prospects in 
Parliament are grim. If they give the terms their blessing, 
Mr Heath’s cause looks well. But a third possibility exists 
from which they and their shaky political authority in 
New Zealand can only suffer. If they overplay their hand 
by failing to endorse, or by condemning, terms which 
reasonable men in Britain can see actually to be fair, 
New Zealand will suffer whether or not Britain gets in. 
It is this dangerous game of bluff which Mi Marshall 
is now playing, to an extent where even some of his 
officials worry that he may be going too far. For example, 
it has been apparent for some months now that the Six 
will not introduce a shcepmeat policy. Yet not until last 
week did New Zealand concede, and then only grudgingly, 
that British entry poses no threat whatever to its lamb 
and mutton exports (indeed, they will probably gain 
because the price differential with beef will widen). The 
ritual references to the threat to lamb still continue 
among New Zealand’s parliamentary supporters in 
Britain. At no point have the New Zealanders sjggested 
the obvious positive solution—that they be aided by 
Europe to diversify out of butter and into beef, for which 
Europe already has a crying need. 

One-eighth of New Zealand’s bill for imports is covered 
by cheese and butter sent to Britain. It would be 
unreasonable to cut this brutally. But an arrangement 
which phased out the informal guarantee for New 
Zealand Cheddar would not be brutal since British house¬ 
wives will go on buying it given a modest price differential. 
Nor would an agreement which reduced the guaranteed 
access of butter by around a fifth over five or seven years, 
leaving matters to be discussed again at the time, when 
presumably the confused European butter picture will 
have cleared up. Particularly this would not be over- 
harsh if tied, as seems possible, to some form of financial 
help and possibly to a dairy food aid programme. 

The European commission in Brussels has been trying 
to marry some of the many disparate ideas for a New 
Zealand solution now circulating around Europe. France 
has been so pestered by its five partners about its bilateral 
dealing with Britain over the negotiations that it has 
now at the last moment thrown the New Zealand Issue 
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into the ring for the Six as a whole to solve. The most 
dangerous thing of all is that France now reckons that 
it has done its bit. It is fed up with the tepid reaction 
in Britain to its gestures and friendliness. It believes it 
has conceded most in the negotiations so far, on sterling, 
on sugar and in principle on fish. It secs the precious 
common farm policy on the brink of disaster because 
of the gyrations of the German mark. Britain’s entry 
might conceivably finally push that farm policy over the 
edge. Of one thing the French are now sure. They weie 
told on all sides that they were still the villains of the 
piece a month ago. But now they have made it plain 


they want Britain in ; they are openly planning 
community policy as though British entry had 
already happened. No one now will be able to accuse 
France of its chief nightmare since the negotiations started, 
that the blame for a failure could be laid at France’s door. 
If failure comes now, Frenchmen say, it will be the fault 
of the British Parliament, or of the excessive demands— 
if New Zealand’s demands do become excessive—of a 
small country on the other side of the world. President 
Pompidou’s patience will probably hold, and his under¬ 
standing with Mr Heath continues ; but both are being 
tried hard. 



And when the terms are right ? 

Mr Wilson's speeches on the common market seem to suggest he is 
leading the Labour party into total opposition. But is he ? 


There is not much fun in being leader of the opposition 
unless you can be mischievous at times, for otherwise it 
is a job as arduous as the premiership itself and fraught 
with all the difficulties of being party leader without 
the ultimate compensation of being in power. It is also 
a job where you can never win until you have won, 
and leaders of the opposition should never be totally 
blamed for getting then kicks whcic they can. The fact 
that Mr Wilson seems to be getting them out of the 
common maikct is understandably disagreeable to those 
who, like Mr Wilson himself, regard the question of 
Britain’s entry as one of the greatest decisions the country 
has ever had to make. But even the conviction that 
Parliament will act reasonably in the end should not 
encourage the belief that politicians will always act 
reasonably in the process. 

Mr Wilson’s closest admirers would not claim that his 
frequent references to the common market up and down 
the country arc any great contribution to the fundamental 
debate. They are not. About the best that is being said 
of them is that he is keeping a few people guessing. 
Admittedly this is a diminishing band, for nlost people 
could not now be blamed for being convinced that in 
the end Mi Wilson will lead the Labour party into 
official opposition to joining the market. His latest speech, 
to a miners’ gala at Leigh, Lancashire, last weekend, 
has only strengthened that impression. 

There Mr Wilson talked about Mr Heath being “ under 
increasing difficulty in his personal campaign to sell 
the common market to the British people,” and he 
declared that, because of the Prime Minister’s broken 
promises on prices and unemployment, 44 nothing he 
says about the benefits of entry for the average British 
family will ever be accepted.” Mr Heath, he said, 44 will 
learn that he cannot take a divided nation into a wider 
European grouping.” Taken separately or together, on 
their face value such phrases would appear to justify 
1 he Labour pro-marketeers’ gloomiest forebodings. Mr 
Wilson’s opposition would certainly not be the end of 
the European venture - no single man is that important 
iti British politics—but his acceptance of, never mind his 


support for, Britain’s entry would make such a profound 
difference to the manner and political consequences of 
that decision that his attitude will remain a matter of 
intense speculation until he actually casts his vote. 

But it is too soon to assume that Mr Wilson will come 
down on the side of the antis, however much such 
suspicions are increasing. There is one very good reason 
for the suspicions: a superficially attractive argument 
can be made out for saying that it is greatly to his 
political advantage to oppose entry. If he did, he would 
expect, m the present climate of British opinion, to be 
on the side of the majority in the country, in the parlia¬ 
mentary Labour party and in the trade unions. That 
could be said to be the ideal position that every Labour 
party leader should seek. But the advantage is, in fact, 
more finely balanced than that, as is also the argument, 
which is not entirely absent in Mr Heath’s cabinet, that it 
would be more to Mr Wilson’s real political benefit 
to accept than to oppose Britain’s entry. 

The truth is that, in the curious way that politics work, 
most of the tactical considerations for Mr Wilson finally 
adopting this position or that cancel each other out. 
Consider, first of all, the question of the terms them¬ 
selves. Mr Wilson may, or may not, be in appalling 
doubt over whether the eventual terms will be satisfactory 
or not, but it is certainly not unreasonable that 
he should delay giving any public assessment until the 
negotiations are actually completed. Mi Heath has 
avoided doing so, so why should Mr Wilson not have 
the same privilege ? And however unhelpful Mr Wilson’s 
speeches on the common market may have been, he 
has not actually condemned the picscnt or likely terms. 

But if he does eventually oppose those terms the 
Government is not going to allow the country to forget 
that it is his application to join the common market 
which is now being brought to success, and that unless 
he can prove that the terms are worse than those he 
himself expected to negotiate it will be obvious that either 
(a) he has changed his mind on the desirability of joining 
Europe for purely party political considerations, or (b) 
that his government’s application in 1967 was frivolous 
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And insincere. The aigument, therefore, is that unless 
there is a complete reversal of the atmosphere in Luxem¬ 
burg Mr Wilson is unlikely to be able to prove to all 
but the willingly credulous that the terms were worse 
than he and his colleagues envisaged four years ago; 
his opposition to them will then only damage his 
credibility even further. 

By itself that would not necessarily worry Mr Wilson 
as greatly as some people think it should. The London 
view of his credibility, or lack of it, has never been fully 
shared by the test of the country, for how else did he 
come so near to winning the last general election ? 
Indeed, a majority of the country might want to believe 
that he had genuinely changed his mind about getting 
tied up with all those foreigners, and would applaud 
him for it. Against that, however, must be set the fact 
that two groups of people would not be fooled by Mr 
Wilson’s refusal to accept terms which wcie manifestly 
as good or better than he could have hoped to have 
got himself future historians and present-day foreign 
political leaders. No doubt, given the choice between 
power today and post-mortem reputation, Mr Wilson 
would settle for the power, but even if he has no great 
regard for historians’ opinions (and that seems unlikely), 
it can hardly be denied that the regard of foreign political 
leaders is of great importance to him. To lenege on his 
European commitment would be to put that regard in 
jeopardy, and that is something he would probably not 
wish to happen even if he did not contemplate ever 
becoming prime minister again. 

The domestic Labour party considerations are also 
largely self-balancing. It is said that if he reneged on 
Europe Mr Wilson would become a prisoner of the left 
wing of the party in Parliament, and of the Jack Joneses 
and Hugh Scanlons in the unions, and there would be 
intolerable tension between himself and many of his senior 
colleagues in the shadow cabinet. There are a number 
of answers to all that. First, it would not be the first time 
such tension has existed, or has everybody forgotten the 
1950s? Of course, if a number of the senior pro-marketeers 
actually left the shadow cabinet he would find himself 
short of talent, but he might not consider that insuperable. 
Secondly, being a prisoner of the left is an old charge 
which did not result in any great left-wing measures 
when he was prime minister, but on the other hand no 
man can spend as many years in the Labour party as he 
has without remembering that all the great divisions in the 
party have started with left-wing revolts on foreign policy 
which then spread across the whole policy spectrum with 
disastrous results to the party’s image. And thirdly, 
although it might be damaging to his personal authority 
if he appeared to be dancing to Mr Jones’s and Mr 
Scanlon’s tune after a party conference vote—whether 
it was a special conference or the regular autumn meeting 
—that could be avoided by making his position clear 
before the vote is taken. When Mr Roy Jenkins agrees 
with a conference decision he is not accused of being a 
prisoner of the conference. 

And there is really nothing in it so far as Mr Wilson’s 
personal position as party leader is concerned. In 
opposition, the leader of the Labour party comes up for 


re-election at the beginning of each session. If Mr Wilson 
joined the anti-marketeers he would not be defeated by 
a pro-market candidate, any more than he would be 
defeated by Mr Callaghan if he stuck to his pro-market 
position. For the next year or so Mr Callaghan might 
be able to claim that he alone could unite the parlia¬ 
mentary party and the unions, but against that must be 
set not only the resentment of the pro-marketeers but 
the growing resentment of other Labour MPs and rank- 
and-file members that a couple of trade union leaders 
think they own the Labour party. 

Looking at the purely political dilemma- if dilemma 
it still is which faces Mr Wilson, one is forced back 
to the conclusion that he will resolve it according to the 
sincerity with which he made his government’s initial 
application to join the market in 1967. It is difficult to 
believe, remembering all the tumult and grind that that 
involved, that he acted then in a frivolous way, or that 
it was an exercise designed simply to camouflage his 
government’s difficulties at the time. And whatever else* 
he has said about the market since, particularly since 
he lost power, he has never suggested that he has gone 
back on that basic, historic commitment. 

It is always possible that such an assessment of his 
political character will prove mistaken, but his speeches 
on the common market cannot really be called in aid 
against it yet, although in retrospect they could seem 
to be. Mr Wilson the memoirist knows better than anyone 
how to read any utterance in retrospect. But even when 
a leader of the opposition agrees with the government’s 
policy, it is not only perfectly natural it is, indeed, 
mandatory for him to try to give the impression that 
he is more capable of carrying it through than the prime 
minister of the day. And Mr Wilson is in no less a 
difficulty than any other Labour pro-marketeer in that 
he does not wish to appear to be saving Mr Heath by 
supporting his common market policy. Some sensible 
members of the Government recognise that political 
reality and have not written off Mr Wilson’s eventual 
support quite as readily as parts of the press. It is not 
what Mr Wilson says now that counts, but how he 
acts on the day. 


What must be borne in mind is that Mr Wilson will 
no more wish to split the Labour party irretrievably on 
this issue than Mr Heath will want to divide the Tories. 
The days when the political system could afford a Peel 
have long since passed. Mr Wilson will, therefore, do 
whatever he can to minimise the damage that the common 
market decision will do the Labour party anyway, and 
the best chance he has of that is by advocating a free 
vote in Parliament which, as he cannot decide Govern¬ 
ment policy, comes down to advocating a free vote for 
Labour. By that decision alone he would go a long way 
towards encouraging the country to accept the decision 
on Britain’s entry ; if he voted for entry in the division 
he would go even further in persuading the country to 
support it. It is a considerable responsibility which rests 
on him, and it is not just this country but the world 
which will be watching to see how he discharges it. 
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The vote of despair 




Signor Almirante's success in Italy shows that an electorate desperate for 
effective government is as likely to look to the right as to the left 


It is hardly surprising that no attempt was being made 
this week by most of Italy’s political paities, least of 
all the Christian Democrats, to disguise their concern 
at their poor performances in the regional and local 
elections held on Sunday ; and their consternation at 
the widespread gains made by the Italian Social Move¬ 
ment, the MSI. Some 7 million voters, between a quarter 
and a fifth of the total electorate, went to the polls ; 
and although the voting was mainly confined to the south 
of Italy, the meaning of the election is plain. Except in 
Genoa, the Christian Democrats, the Communists and the 
Liberals all lost ground, and the ground they lost was 
occupied by the MSI. The Liberals now look set to join 
the Monarchists on the road to gentle oblivion. But it is 
Signor Colombo’s coalition that faces the real problem. 

At the last general election in 1968 about i£ million 
people voted for the MSI, roughly 5 per cent of the 
electorate. The party has 24 deputies in the chamber and 
13 senators. Last Sunday in Sicily and the four cities of 
Rome, Genoa, Bari and Foggia their poll averaged 12 
per cent. This is not exactly taking the country by storm, 
but if a general election were held now they would 
probably double their representation in the central parlia¬ 
ment. They are doing much better than the National 
Democrats did in west Germany in their recent heyday, 
and they represent a force almost as strong as the one 
Governor Wallace of Alabama called out of the deep in 
the United States in 1968. 

The Italian Social Movement is an amalgam of the 
rump of Mussolini’s fascists, left over from the prewar 
days, and the postwar party that was led by Arturo 
Michelini between 1954 and 1969. The present leader, 
Giorgio Almirantc, was a civil servant in the “ govern¬ 
ment” established in northern Italy by Mu&olini in 
1943. When Signor Michelini was head of the MSI, 
the party forsook its anti-parliamentary past and willingly 
worked within the system. Signor Almirante still does, 
more or less, but he was a severe critic of Signor Michelini, 
and there arc now greater doubts about the MSI’s 
willingness to work inside parliament. “ Marxism is in the 
system ; death to the system,” said its placards last week. 

The strength of the MSI, more a movement than a 
party, is that it can have a different appeal in different 
parts of the country. That is reminiscent of Mussolini: 
“ Fascism is a desire for action, and is action ; it is not a 
party. For we do not believe in dogmatic programmes.” 
It cultivates a left-wing style, calling for a certain 
amount of nationalisation, for workers’ participation in 
industry, and for a single trade union administered by the 
state. But it also very .obviously appeals to the right, to 
the little man frightened by violence in the streets, to the 
people confused and sickened by the decay of yesterday’s 
morality. It wants a strong central government. It 
condemns the divorce law passed by the government in 


December. It criticises both the papacy and the 1929 
Concordat for allowing the church to interfere in the 
efficient functioning of the Italian state. It attacks Nato 
for not being anti-communist enough. It says many 
different things to many worried Italians. 

In Milan and Turin, where left-wing demonstrators 
have been particularly active, it stands as the party of 
law and order. In Sicily, where Mafia control of public 
building contracts and several assassinations have 
indirectly compromised the Christian Democrats as the 
leading coalition party, it stands on a programme of 
honest government. In Rome it condemns the-never- 
ending feuding between factions and groups, mostly 
within the Christian Democrat party itself, and the slow 
paralysis of effective administration. At the present time, 
when a creeping recession is coupled with inflation, it 
appeals to anyone afraid of losing his job or being unable 
to pay his bills. It is nationalist without the itch for 
adventures abroad that ruined Mussolini. It has a special 
appeal to such men as the foremen and factory managers 
who earlier this month approached Signor Donat Cattin, 
the minister of labour, complaining that for two years 
they had been working under the constant threat of 
violence from the fanatics of the extreme left, and pleading 
for conditions in factories to be improved so that they 
could be left to work in peace. 

But despite the gains made by the MSI on Sunday the 
coalition parties as a whole still kept effective control not 
only of Sicily but of all the major cities where the MSI 
won so many extra votes. Each party of the coalition is 
therefore free to draw its own conclusions. The Social 
Democrats, who are strongly against any collaboration 
with the communists, and the Socialists who are as 
strongly in favour of it, both emerged more or less 
unscathed from the elections. But it is the Christian 
Democrats who have to take a lead, and they seem 
incapable of doing anything of the sort. 

There is nothing obscure about the difficulties facing 
the government. The trouble is that Signor Colombo, 
who has a justified reputation as an able administrator, 
is no more in command of his coalition than his prede¬ 
cessors were. There is still no apparent alternative to the 
centre-left coalition ; if anything, its freedom of 
manoeuvre has been reduced by the emergence of a 
veto on the right to match the veto on the left. After 
July 1st parliament cannot be dissolved until after the 
election of a new president at the end of December. The 
gloomy forecast is that the present coalition, with or 
without Signor Colombo at its head, will survive, if not 
thrive, until December, under the clouds of the same 
urgent need for reforms in education, housing, urban 
transport and taxation. Only if the economic recession 
is checked will there be a hint of sunshine which will make 
the government’s shortcomings more bearable. 
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1 1 onomist 


A debate between The Economist and the Polish paper Polityka about the division between their 
Europe and our Europe, and whether thatsecurity conference " the Russians and their allies 
want is the best way to set about demolishing the barriers. First, the editor of Polityka : 


In Polish political circles there exists a deep conviction 
that the calling of an all-European conference on security 
and co-operation is today the most important political 
question in Europe. We are not alone in this conviction. 
It is shared by many politicians of European countries, 
whether they belong to Nato, to the Warsaw pact or are 
neutral. 

So far the results of the exchange of views between cast 
and west regarding the time when the conference should 
be called and concerning the questions to be discussed 
there show one thing very clearly : thanks to the initiative 
of the socialist countries, many ideas which will benefit the 
future of our continent have been moved off dead-centre. 
Discussions on European questions have demonstrated that 
the division of Europe has destroyed many traditional and 
very important economic and cultural links ; it encouraged 
thinking in terms of “ blocks ” and created many artificial 
and unnecessary barriers. The political and economic 
development of our continent now demands the restoration 
of the above-mentioned links and the forging of new forms 
of mutual co-operation between nations living in different 
social, political and economic structures. 

In Warsaw the dominant conviction is that the changes 
which are now taking place in the relations between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the socialist countries 
are putting an end to the causes which in the past made 
it difficult to call an all-European conference. Up to now 
tfhe initiatives taken to improve the political climate in 
Europe and the transition to wider and richer forms of 
co-operation have been frustrated by the German problem. 
The official attitude of the previous west German govern¬ 
ments froze every, even the most sensible, proposal. By 
starting the process of normalising relations with the cast 
European countries, by acknowledging the postwar state 
of affairs in Europe, the Urandt-Scheel government has had 
a decisive influence in bringing about a complete change 
in the whole situation on our continent. For almost a 
quarter of a century all political ideas, both in the east and 
in the west, were conceived in the shadow of the German 
problem. Now, as a result of the agreements already con¬ 
cluded by the Federal Republic of Germany with the 
Soviet Union and with Poland, the source of countless 
political conflicts between east and west is drying up. 

The visible improvement in the political climate between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the socialist coun¬ 
tries is an excellent confirmation of our oft-repeated thesis 
that the acknowledgment by west Germany of the postwar 
state of affairs in Europe is essential for the strengthening 
of peace on our continent. Speaking realistically, the 
improvements already attained between Bonn and the 
capitals of the socialist countries, and the further steps still 
to come, are demolishing the last barrier on the road to an 
all-European conference. We have, therefore, a new 
situation in Europe. A new page is opening in the history 
of postwar Europe. The essence of the matter now is to 
note on this page such facts and events as will strengthen 
the feeling of security and will begin to create situations 
which will counteract the further division of Europe. 

Truly, we are now entering a period when Europe will 


be divided only by structural and ideological differences. 
These differences are, as we know, the result of objectively 
existing and developing laws of society. This is a natural 
division which must not necessarily exercise a negative 
influence on progress in Europe. Studying the postwar 
history of our continent, it is not difficult to observe that 
the social, economic and ideological rivalry between the 
two systems has been ever since the war, and still is, one of 
the main driving forces of development in all countries 
of Europe. This fact plays an important role in the shaping 
of the political situation in Europe. At the same time the 
social, economic and ideological rivalry' has been supple¬ 
mented with a military-political rivalry which became the 
source of fierce tensions between socialism and capitalism. 
The creation of Nato and later the Warsaw pact divided 
Europe into two closed military groupings. The armaments 
race has become an element of the postwar European 
reality. The tendency to create closed groupings showed 
itself also in other spheres, for example in the economic 
sphere. 

All these phenomena developed in the years which have 
been called the period of the “ cold war.” On both sides 
of the demarcation line this period created a climate of 
suspicion and mistrust in international relations. Todav the 
whole subject is concentrated in the question : What k to 
be the future of Europe ? What will dominate its destiny :* 
Further continuation of armaments, further deepening of 
the division, or the removal of these forms of rivalry which 
arc sources of the arms race and potential conflicts ? Poles 
would vote for the latter solution, for the removal of these 
forms of rivalry, although we understand that this is not 
an easy feat to achieve. 

We believe that a European conference will be a first 
and important step towards the common aim, that is, 
towards the strengthening of the foundations of peaceful 
coexistence and peaceful competition. It is not written in 
any history book that our continent must develop in 
conditions of a fierce armaments race and in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and mistrust. These are phenomena which can 


What the argument's about 

Ever since 1966 tjhe Russians and their allies have been 
calling for a " European security conference/' as they call 
it; the reaction of most western governments is that they 
still have to be convinced that such a conference would 
do more good than harm. The subject will undoubtedly come 
up in Cambridge next weekend when a delegation from 
Poland—politicians, economists, journalists and others— 
meets a group of similar people from Britain at St Catharine's 
College to talk about the future of Europe 

The four-power negotiations about Berlin, and the idea 
of talks about troop cuts in Europe, are all part of the same 
great debate. This week the editor of Polityka. the weekly 
paper which is our nearest equivalent in Poland, sets out his 
views; the editor of The Economist replies. This continues 
a practice that started in 1965 when the two papers argued 
with each other f in each other's pages, about Vietnam; they 
have kept up the relationship since then, and send members 
of their staff to visit each other. This week's pair of articles 
is being printed simultaneously in both papers. 
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be eliminated from European reality. Listening to the 
voices of the opponents of an all-European conference it is 
impossible not to gain the impression that they are 
extremely closely tied to the ideas held during the years 
of the cold war. They acclaim the vast social, economic, 
cultural and moral changes in our continent, hut at the 
same time, when they analyse the future of Europe, they 
use old, threadbare blueprints. One of these blueprints 
considers the present and future situation exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, from the angle of military strategy. We 
think that the time has come to break with this way of 
thinking. Another anachronism is to see the future of the 
territory of Europe exclusively as an arena of the play and 
influence of two superpowers. The role of medium and 
small nations, though a lot is said about it, is thus in fact 
reduced to nothing. 

From such a traditional way of thinking come also the 
reservations which see the European conference as a device 
of the Soviet Union to seek to gain military and economic 
supremacy in Europe--as Signor Brosio has said. The west 
is, however, well acquainted not only with the achievements 
of the socialist countries but also with their weaknesses. 
What, then, is the aim of scaring the world with the idea 
of M Soviet domination ” ? I am afraid there is in it more 
anxiety for American interests than for the interests of 
European nations. It is, however, well known that we 
assume that the United States and Canada will take part 
in the conference. 

It would be difficult not to call these “ schools of 
thought ” traditional. It is not impossible that this way of 
thinking arises simply from the fact that the opponents of 
the conference have no convincing counter-arguments. It 
sticks out a mile that the opponents of the European 
conference are hidebound by a static and traditional way 
of thinking. 

Let us take a look now at some other reservations made 
recently. It is rare for a western politician nowadays to 
express outright rejection of the idea of a European 
conference. Most frequently they take up a position which 
can be described in the words “ yes—but.” We are for the 


conference, they say, but it will have to be linked with a 
reduction of military forces. The intention is to insist that 
the conference and the question of the reduction of military 
forces should run parallel with eacli other. We regard this 
point of view as false. In existing reality, reduction of 
armaments cannot be a condition but has to be a result 
of the conference, or, maybe, of several conferences. 

Great solutions have to be approached by small steps. 
It is necessary to prepare the ground. Does anyone in the 
west seriously think that after so many years of suspicions 
and mistrust conditions in Europe are now ripe for global 
solutions ? It is amazing that people who as a rule are for 
evolutionary progress are presenting themselves in this case 
as almost radically minded revolutionaries. 

One can also see as a subterfuge the suggestion that the 
settlement of European matters should be made dependent 
on progress in relieving the tension in the Middle East. We 
are not belittling the dangers to world peace which are 
created by the situation which exists there, but if one truly 
has the desire to relieve tension he must implement this 
desire in the place where that is feasible. It is difficult to 
deny that Europe is the continent where conditions are 
ripe for strengthening the detente. Given general agree¬ 
ment, this process of detente in Europe could open the way 
to positive solutions of the confrontations elsewhere. 

Mr Heath said not long ago that he was not interested 
in pious declarations of intent. In matters of European 
security, as in other affairs, he is interested in definite 
moves towards an improvement in the situation. One can 
underwrite this statement without hesitation. It depends, 
however, what one understands by “ a definite move.” We 
believe that quite enough has been said on the subject of 
conditions, premises, and so on. It is high time now for 
definite, multilateral consultations and meetings to set up 
the agenda of the proposed conference, and the place and 
time at which it should take place. Continuous expression 
of new reservations must awaken the suspicion that there 
are forces in Europe who find it comfortable to live with 
the prospect that the two parts of our continent are 
constantly drifting apart. 


The editor of The Economist replies: 


You had better count me among the “ yes, if ” people ; 
but the questions I want to see answered before that 
conference takes place are not the ones you think they are. 
Since you have gone to some pains to set* out the arguments 
in favour of a conference, I owe it to you to be equally 
clear in explaining why many of us in the western half of 
Europe still have serious doubts about it. It would be easy 
enough for me to give you the formal reply of our govern¬ 
ments, which is that there is no point in holding a 
conference until the Russians have agreed to guarantee the 
security of west Berlin ; and indeed that is part of the 
explanation. But the questions we ask ourselves go deeper 
than that, and I would like you to understand what they 
are. 

Your article contains three propositions. You say that it 
is desirable to break down some of the barriers that have 
grown up- between the two parts of Europe since 1945 ; 
you argue that a grand conference of all the European 
countries plus the United States and Canada is a necessary 
first step towards that end ; and you claim that the treaties 
whidh Herr Brandt’s government signed with Russia and 
Poland last year have opened the way to such a conference. 


With the first of these propositions I have no quarrel: the 
division of Europe has long seemed to me to be one of the 
most preposterous of the distortions which our century has 
imposed on history. It is the other two I have doubts about. 
It is by no means clear to me that the sort of conference 
you are proposing has anything very much to do with the 
practical, detailed and often rather technical matters that 
we mean when we talk about demolishing the barriers 
between the two parts of Europe. And certainly, if you go 
to Bonn, you will find that many people there—including 
many members of Herr Brandt’s government—are in¬ 
creasingly coming to wonder whether the treaties that west 
Germany has signed with Russia and Poland are going to 
produce the results they were hoping for. 

It would help if your government would spell out the 
practical improvements in the situation—the actual ways 
of bringing us closer together—which it thinks a conference 
might lead to. The conference itself, after all, is liable to 
be a pretty predictable affair. Even if we tell the delegates 
that they cannot speak for more than an hour apiece, 
which will be a shock for some of them, and even assuming 
that there is simultaneous translation, it will take a week 
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for the 30 or so foreign ministers to have one turn at the 
rostrum each ; and anyone who has sat through the 
exhausting procedure known as the general debate at each 
years meeting of the United Nations knows the sort of 
speeches we are likely to hear. I can see very little point 
in a conference held for the sake of holding a conference ; 
and none at all in a conference which is designed to create 
the impression that we are getting on hctLei with each 
other without actually doing anything to bring such an 
improvement about. The trouble is that some people may 
be chiefly interested in such an illusionist conference ; I 
mean the governments of the Soviet Union and cast 
Germany, whose interests in this matter seem to be rather 
different from those of the other countries of eastern 
Europe. That is why wc should like you to tell us what 
real breaking down of barriers we can hope for as one of 
the consequences of getting together around a table. 

More travel between the two parts of Europe, some 
people suggest. Well, I am not going to deny that our 
authorities are sometimes as slow-moving and bureaucratic 
as yours in issuing entry visas ; but the basic difference 
between the two sides, surely, is that it is much more 
difficult for a Russian or a Czech or an east German—or a 
Pole—to get a passport to take his family on a visit to the 
west than it is for most west Europeans to do the same 
thing the other way round. More trade, then ? Here again, 
it is true that the attitudes of the past may be one reason 
whv we do less trade with each other than we might like ; 
but 1 am afraid the main reason is that, with certain 
exceptions, you do not produce enough goods that we 
cannot buy cheaper, or better, elsewhere. Until you become 
really competitive in western markets—or until you belong 
to a multilateral payments system that would enable you 
to absorb your deficits with us—this is bound to impose a 
limitation on the expansion of trade. No doubt there are 
some matters in which we might usefully co-operate with 
each other rather more than we do at the moment : the 
exchange of electric power is one that is often suggested. 
But that is something for the technicians to work out, not 
the politicians ; and anyway I do not think anyone would 
claim it was going to have a major effect on our economic 
relationship. 


I hope you will not say that these are “ cold war 
arguments/ 1 They are not. What I am saying is that real, 
as distinct from apparent, improvements in the relationship 
between us lequire some major changes in the objective 
situation ; and these changes are not going to come about 
just by putting 30-odd overworked prime ministers or 
foreign ministers around a table for a couple of weeks. In 
fact, the one subject that such a conference might usefully 
discuss is a mutual reduction of the armies facing each 
other in Europe—and Mr Brezhnev is now apparently 
suggesting that we do not need an all-European conference 
to start talking about that. 

This is why we attach so much importance to the 
question of Berlin. We would feel more confident about the 
usefulness of such a conference if the steps leading up to 
it brought equal benefit to both sides ; and I do not think 
that will have happened until an agreement has been 
reached about Berlin. After all, you say in your article 
that the process of normalising relations means 44 acknow¬ 
ledging the postwar state of affairs in Europe/’ The Soviet 
government seerns to have the same thing in mind when it 
urges us to accept 44 the situation as it is.” But those 
phrases must mean the same to both sides. The treaty 


which west Germany signed with Poland in November 
acknowledged the postwar state of affairs in Europe by 
accepting the ()der-Neisse line as the western frontier of 
your country. Good. The ’treaty the Germans signed with 
the Soviet Union in August was another ratification of the 
status quo. But the process will not he complete until the 
Russians show that they have accepted 44 the situation as 
it is ” in west Berlin too. That means not only a Russian 
guarantee of the security of the routes which physically 
link Berlin to the west, but also Russia's acceptance of the 
existing political connections between west Berlin and west 
(fcrmany. 

We are still waiting for that to happen. Last August, 
when the west Germans were negotiating their non- 
aggressiorx treaty with the Russians, they believed they had 
reached an understanding that the signing of the treaty 
would be followed fairly rapidly by a Berlin settlement. 
Now another summer is here, and there is still no settle¬ 
ment. I have no doubt about the sincerity of your desire to 
start demolishing the division of Europe, and I can well 
understand your reasons for wanting to do so. It is the 
Russians I am not so sure about ; and Berlin is one test of 
their intentions. 


Anyway, I have a feeling that when you and I talk about 
a security conference, and a new page in the history of 
Europe, and the rest of it, we are using a kind of short¬ 
hand. What we are really thinking about is the relationship 
between the smaller countries of Europe, on the one hand, 
and the two superpowers which stand on either side of us. 
Heaven knows, we have our problems with the United 
States. You have recently been watching two of them . the 
row about the value of the dollar, and the curious affair in 
which most west Europeans have been urging the United 
States to keep more troops in Europe than many American 
senators want to keep here. You also live with the problem 
of being the ally of a much bigger power, and I think your 
problem is in a different category from ours. After all, no 
American president has ever tried to argue that the Nato 
countries have a common duty to prevent one of their 
number from leaving the camp of western democracy. We 
regularly change our governments in western Europe, 
sometimes with results that cause a good deal of trouble to 
the Americans, without having to worry about American 
and other foreign troops coming and telling us to stop it. 
We cannot help remembering what happened in Czecho¬ 
slovakia in 1968, and the Soviet Union’s attempts later that 
year to provide a justification for it ; and we reflect on the 
difference between your position and ours. 

The point is that each of us—you in eastern Europe and 
we in western Europe—have to deal with the problem in 
our own way. In western Europe we are trying to establish 
a more equal relationship with the United States by the 
expansion of the European Community, on the basis of 
the ideas which the members of that community share 
about post-Keynesian capitalism in economics and pluralist 
democracy in politics. I do not suggest that this is, or can 
be, a model for the way you will want to deal with your 
relationship with the Soviet Union. You will have to work 
that out within the context of your own political and 
economic system. Certainly we can help each other by 
opening up new points of contact and co-operation between 
the two systems, provided that the mechanisms we set up 
bring real changes and not just apparent ones. But at 
bottom each of us has to solve our problems of indepen¬ 
dence by our own will to be independent. 
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Ulster: If the bands go 
marching in, the army should 
call the tune 


The so-called loyalist and law-abiding 
ranks of Ulsters Protestant Orange 
order are striking bellicose postures 
with the onset of their annual season 
of tribal jamborees, Last Sunday, a 
thousand Oianger^n defied a govern¬ 
ment ban and attempted to parade 
through the Homan Catholic strong¬ 
hold of piingiven in County London¬ 
derry. Happily, there were enough 
serially forces outside the village to 
thwart them. Anv further provocations 
on a similar scale should force the 
joint security committee to reimpose 
a six-month ban on all parades 

That was done last June after sec¬ 
tarian noting. It brought some much 
needed calm to the province. Only a 
handful of extremists defied the ban. 
Of course, this is jubilee year for 


Protestant Ulster ; Orangemen feel 
that they have a great deal to celebrate. 
Massive defiance of a ban could under¬ 
mine Mr Brian Faulkner's ci edibility 
as Ulster’s prime minister. It could 
also tax the already over-stretched 
resources of the army, which is not 
anxious to be diverted from its cam¬ 
paign against the IRA provisionals to 
take on zealots who claim to share a 
common loyalty to the British crown. 
But those are risks the security forces 
may have to take if it means prevent¬ 
ing much more widespread sectarian 
strife. 

Last Sunday the astonished and 
angry Orangemen were put to flight 
by four canisters of GS gas and a hail 
of rubber bullets. One of the three 
arrested ringleaders was a belligerent 



This Royal Seek hk$ Protestants in his sights 


minister from the Rev. Ian Paisley’s 
Free Presbyterian church. Although an 
unrepentant Orangeman himself, Mr 
Faulkner lost no time in condemning 
the order’s irresponsible behaviour. He 
c aid it gave aid and comfort to 
the province’s Irish republican enemies 
and was contrary “ to the British wav 
of life, fundamental to which is 
respect for the law.” 

Nevertheless, Orange leaders remain 
determined to press ahead with further 
parades, even though some are planned 
as usual to pass close to Roman Cath¬ 
olic districts. This Saturday, for 
instance, the Orangemen from Belfast’s 
Shankill Road intend to strut down 
Mayo Street past the peace line on to 
part of the Catholic Springfield Road. 
Last year that particular parade 
sparked off bloody rioting in which two 
people were killed. But the Rev. Martin 
Smyth, Belfast’s county grand master 
of the Orange order, believes the move¬ 
ment has a constitutional duty to 
parade its determination not to surren¬ 
der to IRA terrorism. He maintains 
that last year’s fracas was deliberately 
planned by outside influences and that 
the army could have stepped in before 
the troubles broke out. Mr Smyth, now 
a secretary of the Ulster Unionist 
Council—the ultimate governing 
assembly of the Unionist party—urged 
anyone who was free “ to go along and 
attend ” Sunday’s parade m Dungiven. 
He claims that the Orangemen are 
entitled to the same kind of massive 
protection by the army which was 
given to the Easter republican parades. 

Some support for his hawkish views 
is likely to come from within Mr Faulk¬ 
ner’s cabinet. Most of its members are 
Orangemen. And only last week, Mr 
Harry West, the right-wing minister of 
agriculture, was heaping praise on the 
Orange order for its work in the Union¬ 
ist party and attacking the “softly, 
softly ” tactics employed by Sir Arthur 
Young, the former head of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary. The recent sug¬ 
gestions for internal party reform from 
the year-old committee under Ulster’s 
attorney-general, Mr Basil Kelly, show 
that the order’s powerful influence is 
unlikely to diminish. 
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The Commons: already wired for sound 

Parliament _ 

Hear, hear 


Whatever their views on the issue, 
politicians of all parties agree that the 
electorate ought to be exposed to as 
many facts and as much argument as 
possible about the common market— 
yet they have so far ruled out the best 
possible opportunity of doing just that. 

The debate in the Commons on the 
terms negotiated by the Government 
will provide the platform for the most 
exhaustive examination of the pros and 
cons. There has never been a better 
justification for broadcasting live the 
whole of a Commons debate. That is the 
proposal which has been put forward 
—in a letter to The Times —by Mr 
Robin Day, the most persistent and 
persuasive advocate of televising 
Parliament. Mr Day first put forward 
that idea nearly 12 years ago, but 
nothing has come of it. In November, 
1966, the Labour government did 
suggest to the Commons that a closed- 
circuit television experiment should be 
tried, but it was defeated by a majority 
of one on a free vote. Although the 
Lords gave that experiment a run, 
it led nowhere. A Commons committee 
even turned down the idea of a similar 
try-out with sound radio ; it 
disapproved of spending money on a 
controversial project. Another attempt 
in 1969 to get a television experiment 
also died the death. 

In the face of such discouragement, 
Mr Day is now saying that if the 
people cannot get the House debating 
the common market on television, then 
for heaven’s sake why not on radio, 
transmitting tnc entire debate—clear¬ 
ing, say, Radio 3 for that purpose—and 


putting out an edited version later. 

Why not indeed ? The BBC has told 
the parties it is eager to do it. Techni¬ 
cal difficulties would be insignificant : 
there are already microphones in the 
chamber and it would need only the 
smallest adjustments to achieve broad¬ 
casting quality. There would be no 
disturbance of the debate, no intrusion 
of cameras or extra lights to cause 
distraction. No editorial commentary 
would be required, except perhaps to 
explain what was going on in the event 
of a shouting-match. 

Politicians so frequently complain of 
broadcasters coming between them and 
the people : now is their chance to 
speak to them direct. They arc 
obsessively afraid of creating prece¬ 
dents, but there could be no better time 
to break with the past. 

Prison _ 

Women's wrongs 

Women are a tiny sub-group of the 
prison population. The most recent 
figures show that only one in 20 of 
those convicted in the higher criminal 
courts is female, and the proportion 
has remained remarkably constant over 
the past couple of decades. Only 16 
per cent of those are now sent to 
prison ; the figure for men is 38 per 
cent. 

But many more women find them¬ 
selves in magistrates’ courts ; one in 
six of those convicted there of 
indictable offences (which exclude 
such minor charges as parking fines) 
is female. Only a minute proportion 
are sent to prison ; but since magis¬ 
trates deal with the bulk of offences, 
the result is that more women are sent 
to prison by them than by the higher 


courts. So when, in 1967, the Home 
Office financed a special survey of 
women in Holloway, it was principally 
those who had passed through magis¬ 
trates’ courts on whom attention was 
being focused. 

In the course of that survey, the 
researchers became particularly con¬ 
cerned about the lack of legal assistance 
most of the prisoners had received. The 
Home Office, with a certain generosity 
—since the result is highly critical of 
the shrivelled growth of the legal aid 
system promised when that depart¬ 
ment’s Criminal Justice Act was passed 
in 1967—has permitted one of them 
to publish a special report on this 
aspect. This found, for example, that 
69 per cent of women prisoners dealt 
with by magistrates’ courts had been 
unrepresented. It quotes numerous 
cases where it is clear that rudimentary 
legal advice would probably have 
averted imprisonment. It also quotes 
—more than once—the recommenda¬ 
tion of Lord Justice Widgery’s commit¬ 
tee on criminal legal aid that those 
“ in real jeopardy of losing their 
liberty ” should tie represented, and 
points out that while his scheme for 
defendants to contribute to legal aid 
according to their means has been put 
into effect, the commitment to bring 
his suggested improvements into opera¬ 
tion “ not piecemeal, but as a whole ” 
has never been honoured. 

The Home Office is quite frank about 
the reason it has not been : the cost. 
Legal aid in criminal cases currently 
costs the government some £6 million 
a year. Some of this, despite super¬ 
vision, goes on pointless ap(>eals, since 
neither lawyer nor client has anything 
to lose. These only clog up the des¬ 
perately slow machinery of justice still 
further. In 1969 the amount recovered 
in contributions was a mere £148,000. 
Nor are criminal defendants the only 
candidates for more money: civil 
litigants receive a total of £8 million 
a year in aid, but the income limits 
for free legal aid are harshly low. 

Holloway—now being demolished— 
was a peculiar institution, as this 
report shows. Since roughly 50 per 
cent of all women prisoners—or all 
those convicted south of the Trent— 
were sent there, for a few habitual 
offenders a spell there was little more 
than a stay among friends. Yet this 
survey discovered women in prison who 
never applied for bail because they 
didn’t know what it was ; women who 
expected the police to put their side 
of the case as well as the prosecution’s ; 
women who pleaded guilty because 
they thought they would get home 
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quicker that way. The best magis¬ 
trates' courts bend over backwards to 
explain, and to avoid sending women 
to prison, since it usually means de¬ 
priving children of their mothers. And 
Holloway did a great deal to inform 
those it received of their rights. But 
the former are not universal, and the 
latter’s help too often came too late. 

Immigration Bill _ 

Patrials' progress 

No one is more delighted to see the 
Government’s Immigration Bill on its 
way to the House of Lords than the 
Home Secretary, Mr Reginald Maud- 
ling. He has clearly found defending it 
a distasteful business ; but it is unhap¬ 
pily only slightly less offensive now 
than when it was first introduced in 
the Commons in February. 

The one major improvement in the 
bill is due not to second thoughts by 
the Government but to a strange coali¬ 
tion led on the standing committee by 
Mr Enoch Powell and Mr Callaghan. 
They succeeded in striking out of the 
bill the unambiguously racialist grand¬ 
father clause, under which aliens and 
Commonwealth citizens with a grand¬ 
father bom in the United Kingdom 
were excluded from the immigration 
controls. It is a great pity that another 
amendment, which would have totally 
destroyed the entire concept of patria¬ 
lity, was narrowly rejected by the 
committee. If it had not been it 
is likely that the Government would 
have accepted defeat, as it now lias 
on the grandfather clause. Quite 
apart from the merits of the argu¬ 
ment, the Government’s managers 
evidently decided that, with serious 
internal political difficulties facing 
them on the common market, they 
could not afford another major punch- 
up on the floor of the House which 
might conceivably end in their defeat. 

But on two other deeply objection¬ 
able features of the bill the Govern¬ 
ment has remained adamant : the 
requirement that new non-pa trial 
immigrants should register with the 
police and the removal of the right 
of appeal in security cases. 

This week the Police Federation, led 
by the moderate and intelligent Mr 
Reg Gale, wartied the Government 
that it still fifthly objected to the 
police’s already often difficult rela¬ 
tions with the immigrant community 
being additionally complicated by 
being involved in the registration pro¬ 
cedure for immigrants. Sensibly, they 
suggested that* Employment exchanges 
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were by far the better place. The 
case for an amendment of the bill is 
so obvious that the Lords may yet be 
able to drive ministers from their 
entrenched positions on this. Certainly 
as at present drafted this provision 
seems almost uniquely designed to 
poison relations between the police 
and the immigrant community further 
—a high price to pay for the obstinacy 
of the Department of Employment in 
refusing to take on this responsibility. 

On security, the Government’s mo¬ 
tives are at least clear ; it plainly does 
not want the embarrassment of any 
more Dutschke cases. Mr Maudling 
and the Government’s law officers 
were indignant at the lambasting they 
received over that case. It was also 
felt apparently that if the tribunal to 
which Dutschke appealed had found 
in favour of him, Mr Maudling might 
have been compelled to resign. He 
would not have done any such thing, of 
course, and nor would any other Home 
Secretary in such a position. But 
partly because of this belief the 
Government has chosen to take away 
the right of appeal to the tribunal 
from a wide category of non-pa trials. 
The provision could hardly be more 
sweeping: “ a person shall not be 
entitled to appeal against a decision 
to make a deportation order against 
him if the giound of the decision was 
that his deportation is conducive to 
the public good as being in the 
interests of national security or of the 
relations between the United King¬ 
dom and any other country or for 
other reasons of a political nature.” 

To their credit a number of Tory 
MPs have joined the Opposition in 
objecting to these swingeing powers to 
remove the appeal rights of temp¬ 
orarily unpopular foreigners. And it 
is already certain that the Government 
will experience a highly unpleasant 
time on this in the Lords—and for 
that matter on a great deal of the rest 
of the bill as well. 
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Education _ 

Spilt milk _ 

Mrs Thatcher’s handling of the entirely 
predictable row over her plans to raise 
the price of school meals and abolish 
free milk for older primary school- 
children has been far from adroit. She 
got away with the original announce¬ 
ment last autumn very nicely, since 
she had also saved the Open university 
and squeezed a new primary school 
building programme out of the 
Treasury ; the education budget was 
shaved by under i per cent. Since then, 
she has made a number of errors. 

The first of these occurred in April, 
when her department began its publi¬ 
city campaign to encourage the take-up 
of free school meals, for which the 
income limits had been iaised at the 
same time as prices. This was done 
without consulting the association of 
education committees. The publicity 
material expresses the income limits in 
terms of gross income. In actual fact, 
they are defined in terms of net income 
after certain sorts of expenditure have 
been knocked off. The figure quoted 
for, say, a man with four children is 
£25.40 ; the actual limit, in terms of 
net income, is £18.40. It is quite 
possible for an urban parent to find £7 
of deductible expenditure in terms of 
rent, rates, fares to work and so forth, 
but in country areas many parents with 
gross incomes well below the publicised 
figures have been disappointed. Educa¬ 
tion authorities, who have had to turn 
too many applicants away, were 
pardonably annoyed. Too many appli¬ 
cants, says Mrs Thatcher's department, 
are better than too few ; but a rebuff 
will have discouraged many from 
applying in the autumn, although they 
may well become eligible then with the 
raising of the limits by about £2. 

Having irritated them once, Mrs 
Thatcher is now positively inflaming 
many local authorities—including some 
that are not Labour-controlled—by her 
behaviour over free milk. Mrs 
Thatcher has had to put a bill through 
Parliament to abolish free milk for the 
over-sevens, and on Monday, unsurpris¬ 
ingly, this received a rough ride. More 
than one speaker degraded the issue 
to the status of a shibboleth. True to 
form, Mr Edward Short’s opposition 
was a little overdone for a Labour 
ex-minister who abolished free milk in 
secondary schools. But the take-up of 
.free milk in secondray schools was only 
60 per cent ; in primary schools it has 
been 30 per cent higher Whether or 
not children need free milk is a good 
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overseas operations 

The following are extracts from the review by the Chairman, Mr. L.W. Orchard, 
to Shareholders for the year ended 27th February 1971. 

“The year under review has been a difficult and frustrating 
one, not only for us but also for British industry, due primarily 
to an unprecedented acceleration of cost inflation in the 
economy of this country.” 

“Britain has not of course been alone in dealing with this now 
fashionable disease. The major economies of the western world 
have all been affected to a greater or lesser extent.” 

“In some areas of our activities it has also been a record- 
breaking and encouraging year, and in spite of set-backs of one 
sort or another the efforts now being made by our people at 
every level encourage me to believe that the majority of our 
more pressing problems are in the process of being resolved.” 

“Group sales to third parties show overall only a modest 
increase of 5 % due to production problems in our Consumer 
Products Division and a substantial cut back in the operations 
of our Engineering Division. Our International Division has had 
another year of increased sales and profits.” 

“We have started our new financial year in much better 
shape than we were 12 months ago. Sales at home are buoyant, 
and providing we can claw back overseas business lost last year 
and also improve our market share in the many markets open 
to us, the Consumer Products Division should perform well. 

We anticipate that our overseas manufacturing companies will 
continue to expand. If in addition we can secure that some of our 
newer enterprises become profit earning then our Group 
results next year should be satisfactory.” 

Comparative Financial Results 


1971 1970 

Group Profit before Tax £6,944,553 £6,142,476 

Group Profit 

after all charges including Taxation £3,987,338 £3,948,328 

Profit attributable to members of the 

Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) Limited £3,382,821 £3,248,969 

Total Ordinary Dividend per share 5. Ip 5.088p 


THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, EVER READY HOUSE, LONDON, N 20 



Lawrence W. Orchard Chairman and Chief Executive 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) Limited 
mil he held at Ever Ready House, London , N. 20 , 
on 7 th July 1971 at 12 noon. 
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School meals: going down 


example of a decision best taken locally 
—urban children, for example, perhaps 
need it more than country children— 
but Mrs Thatcher is not prepared to 
permit local choice ; she is only pre¬ 
pared to permit individual children to 
claim it if they can piove a medical 
need. 

Mrs Thatcher is quite right that over 
half the money for local authority 
expenditure is forked out by the central 
government (and in some areas the 
proportion is a great deal higher) and 
that she is committed to cutting 
expenditure. But she is equally commit¬ 
ted to freeing local authorities from 
constraints. Mrs Thatcher is education 
secretary ; she has preserved her educa¬ 
tion budget, most would say rightly, at 
the expense of her department’s welfare 
expenditure. She should not abuse the 
logic of her position too far. Very soon 
now she will have the results of her 
survey of the take-up of more expen¬ 
sive school meals. The first figures, 
covering the inner London education 
area, show a slight increase in the num¬ 
ber of free meals but a larger drop in 
the overall number of children taking 
school meals, from 66 to 54 per cent, 
although the period of comparison— 
last autumn as against this summer— 
loads the dice against hei, perhaps 
unfairly. 

Prescriptions _ 

Dispense with it? 

The Government’* proposal to relate 
the prescriptions’ charges more closely 
to the cost of the ingredients has been 
knocked up and down the country since 
it was first announced last October. 


The doctors have opposed it; so have 
many executive councils (the bodies 
that run the general medical services); 
and so with some force have the 
pharmacists, who will have the task of 
explaining the new charge to the 
patient and then collecting it. 

On Thursday the chemists' repre¬ 
sentatives were discussing their objec¬ 
tions in detail with Sir Keith Joseph. 
Apparently he and the Chancellor 
intend the new charge to rise, accord¬ 
ing to the cost of the drug prescribed, 
in 5p steps from 2op (the present 
charge) to a maximum of jop. The 
chemists point out that they will thus 
have to price each item on a pres¬ 
cription form when it is handed in, 
return it to the patient and warn him 
how much he will have to pay, possibly 
argue with him and then dispense 
the prescription. Given that their 
busiest time is after evening surgery, 
chemists wonder how long they will 
have to keep open shop. In fact, test¬ 
ing out the procedure one firm found 
that some patients could be kept wait¬ 
ing till 11 pm, and that was not 
during an epidemic. 

Administrative difficulties are not 
the chemists’ only objection. They are 
afraid that patients will ask them 
which of the items prescribed are the 
most important, advice that it would 
be contrary to their ethical code to give. 
They are also naturally afraid lest a 
big drop in prescriptions would hit 
them financially. And, like the doctors, 
they consider it a poor form of 
selectivity that a well-off patient need¬ 
ing a cheap drug has to pay only 2op, 
no matter how much of it he is 
prescribed at one time, whereas a not 
so well-off one, unlucky enough to 
contract an illness needing an expen¬ 
sive drug or drugs, might have to pay 
5op for each item. 

Sir Keith’s official Stance is that 
the administrative difficulties have 
apparently been overcome in Sweden ; 
that the old, the young and the very 
poor are exempt from health service 
charges anyway ; and that the chronic 
sick not exempt because of their con¬ 
dition can buy a “ season ticket ” at a 
greatly reduced rate for their drugs. 
But someone who suddenly falls 
seriously ill will not have a season 
ticket, and it is thus on people of 
working age, suffering from an acute 
illness, that the new charge will mainly 
fall. Upless, of course, the Government 
drops the proposal. What with the by- 
elections and the common market, it 
might well have second thoughts about 
incurring this form of unpopularity in 
order to save possibly £15 million. 


Health service 

Opting out 

The controversy over doctors* right to 
practise medicine privately as a sideline 
to their work for the national health 
service has rumbled off and on for the 
23 years of the service’s life. 
Specialists with wholetime contracts 
are not allowed this privilege, but over 
the years the pattern of employment 
in general hospitals is for many con¬ 
sultants to serve in a maximum part- 
time capacity. They undertake to 
devote substantially the whole of their 
time to their health service work and 
to give it priority, but are paid nine- 
elevenths of health service salaries (that 
is, for four-and-a-half days’ work 
instead of five-and-a-half) and can do 
as much private practice as they like, 
or have the energy to do. 

There are, of course, other forms 
of private medicine. General practi¬ 
tioners also have private patients, but 
very few have more than a handful. It 
is the carrying out of private practice by 
health service doctors in health service 
hospitals that has caused controversy, 
not so much because its critics decry 
the principle as because the privilege 
oan be so easily abused. Earlier this 
year, for instance, consultants at a hos¬ 
pital in the Birmingham region were 
alleged to be treating private patients 
in health service beds. Other abuses 
were listed this week by the Junior 
Hospital Doctors' Association to a sub¬ 
committee of the House of Commons 
expenditure committee. The associa¬ 
tion says that consultants give priority 
to their private patients and delegate 
too much of their health service res¬ 
ponsibilities to unsupervised juniors. 
Other complaints are queue-jumping by 
patients who see a consultant privately, 
and are then given priority for a 
health service bed, and the deliberate 
retention of long waiting lists by sur¬ 
geons to encourage frustrated patients 
to opt for private treatment. 

As everyone has found it is hard to 
quantify these abuses, and it will be 
interesting to see what the Commons 
subcommittee makes of the whole issue 
of private practice in health service 
hospitals. No sensible person would 
want to abolish it, for this would lead 
to the spread of more private hospitals 
and a consequent waste of resources. 
But private practitioners and their 
patients should realise that private 
treatment would be infinitely more 
costly were the health service not there 
to fall back on. It is not, therefore, in 
their interest for it to be eroded. 
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Death ... and dispersal 


Two small mercies 
before the monsoon 


Two small mercies came to the East 
Pakistani refugees this week. The 
cholera epidemic, which according to 
official Indian figures caused 3,000 
deaths in the camps by June 6 th, now 
seems to have levelled off. The situation 
is still serious ; in the Burdwan district 
of West Bengal there are reports of a 
fresh outbreak. But the cholera vac¬ 
cine and saline solution, which last 
week was piling up at Calcutta airport, 
now seems to be getting to where it 
is needed. In addition to voluntary aid 
—where the British charities in par¬ 
ticular have made a great effort— 
international assistance through the 
United Nations now amounts to about 
$40 million in cash and kind, though 
this is only enough to keep the refugees 
for one month. The American govern¬ 
ment has given $10 million worth of 
food, leaving as the main priorities 
roofing material against the monsoon 
and transport to move supplies. 

The other small mercy is that the 
flow of refugees from East Pakistan 
seems to have tailed off from the peak 
of 150,000 a day at the beginning of 
the month. The bad sanitation on 
which the cholera bacillus thrives was 
largely attributable to overcrowding in 


refugee camps. Whether the flow has 
been reduced because the Pakistani 
army is curbing its attacks on Hindus 
or because it is simply blocking the 
border is difficult to judge. Reports 
of increased patrols on the border 
suggest thfit it may be the latter. 

On Monday General Tikka Khan, 
the military governor of East Pakistan, 
claimed that 15,000 East Pakistani 
refugees had returned and were now 
in the 21 special reception centres set 
up inside East Pakistan. But reports 
from the Indian border suggest that 
the number is very much smaller. Many 
of those who have returned are non- 
Bengali Moslems who fled when the 
Bangla Desh forces briefly had the 
upper hand in East Pakistan. It is 
unlikely that many were Hindus. 

On Monday the United Nations 
Commission for Refugees announced 
that, after Prince Sadruddin Khan’s 
talks with President Yahya and a visit 
to East Pakistan, a United Nations 
representative is to be stationed in 
Dacca who will pay periodic visits to 
these reception centres. Another UN 
representative in Dacca is to make sure 
that international aid m East Pakistan, 
which will doubtless be distributed by 


the army, reaches “the people for 
whom it is intended.” Obviously, a lot 
will depend on how vigilant these UN 
representatives are. But it is a minor 
triumph to get them accepted in Dacca 
at all. Prince Sadruddin annoyed 
Bengalis in Calcutta by declaring him¬ 
self optimistic about relief efforts in 
East Pakistan. But the situation would 
have given more cause for gloom if 
UN representatives had got no farther 
than West Pakistan’s capital, Islamabad. 

There still remains the problem of 
dispersing to less crowded parts of 
India those refugees who do not want 
to return. Even with special trains and 
American and Russian planes, the num¬ 
ber that can be moved still falls short 
of the number of refugees flowing from 
east Bengal. And the problem is not con¬ 
fined to West Bengal, where most of 
the refugees are. The smaller numbers 
in Assam and Tripura pose a major 
problem of transport. The current plans 
are to rehouse i£ million people in 
large camps in the border states and 
to move some 800,000 to Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Uttar 
Pradesh. But this may be only a dis¬ 
persal of the problem. Bihar, for 
instance, has trouble in feeding its 
normal population. 

President Yahya’s statement on the 
transfer of power to civilian authorities, 
which he has promised for the near 
future and which might encourage the 
refugees to return, has still to come. 
It now seems that it will not be made 
for another fortnight because the presi- 
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dent is preoccupied with a meeting of 
Pakistan's economic council and 
discussions with the country’s five 
provincial governors. But President 
Yahya will probably want to delay his 
announcement to the last moment 
before the World Bank's aid-to-Paki- 
stan consortium meets next month, in 
order to win over as many Awami 
League members as possible. If he has 
no success, the consortium will prob¬ 
ably postpone its July meeting; this 
will effectively put off the arrival of 
any new aid. 

The EEC _ 

A ducked decision 

FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

The result of enlarging the European 
community from six to ten countries 
will be, at the very least, the creation 
of an industrial free trade area cover¬ 
ing the other developed countries of 
western Europe as well. This is clear 
from the report which the European 
commission has just sent to the council 
of ministers on what to do about the six 
outsiders—Austria, Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Portugal and Iceland—on 
the day the Six become Ten. 

The commission had opted for a 
solution so obvious it had been over¬ 
looked : to conclude agreements with 
the outsiders involving nothing but 
industrial free trade between them 
(except Portugal) and all ten members 
of the enlarged community. But at the 
last minute the commission lost its 
nerve and offered the council of 
ministers a choice between this formula 
and maintaining the status quo for two 
years after enlargement while an alter¬ 
native solution is sought. The status quo 
means free trade between the countries 
of the European Free Trade Association 
but barriers between them and the 
Six. It makes little sense technically, 
and it is hard to see whom it can 
please. Strangely, the commission has 
provided the council with detailed 
indications about how to apply the 
first solution, but no analysis of the 
second. 

Ducking out of a choice like this, for 
for which it is perfectly well equipped, 
can only weaken the case of those who 
still argue that the commission is and 
must be political. There will be many 
people in both Pans and London who 
read the 'signs clearly and take this as 
one more argument for a standing 
council of European ministers to do 
tlhe political work they do not want to 
entrusPto*the commission. 

•fit ^ 
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France _ 

Mitterrand tries 
again _ 

There may be a new Socialist party 
in France, but it has still to show that 
it will be any more effective than the 
old one. A congress was held last 
weekend at Epinay-sur-Seine near Paris 
to which delegates came from the 
Socialist party of M. Alain Savary and 
the Convention of Republican Institu¬ 
tions headed by M. Francois Mitter¬ 
rand. M. Mitterrand, as candidate of 
the left-wing alliance in the presidential 
election in 1965, came close to defeating 
General de Gaulle. He has been trying 
to resuscitate the non-communist left 
ever since the Federation of the Left 
broke up in 1968. It looks now as 
though he will succeed. 

There were two main issues at stake 
at this Epinay congress. The first con¬ 
cerned the method by which delegates 
would be elected to represent the new 
party. The authoritarian text laid down 
by M. Savary wanted the control of 
appointments and therefore of policy 
to be left in the hands of the big 
Socialist local parties at the expense of 
smaller groups. M. Mitterrand’s text, 
which was adopted by a narrow 
majority of 2,000 votes out of 86,000, 
recommended that all points of view 
within the movement, including those 
of minorities, be taken into account. 

The second issue was the degree to 
which the new Socialist party should 
collaborate with the Communists. 
With the election of M. Mitterrand as 
head of the executive committee on 
Wednesday afternoon, the new party 
will be more friendly to the Commu¬ 
nists than it might have been under 
another leader. But the Communist 
party, while welcoming the “ indis¬ 
pensable search for an agreement with 
our party,” still has reservations about 
the non-communist left, especially 
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when it includes such well-known anti¬ 
communists as M. Gaston Defferre, the 
mayor of Marseilles, and M. Chander- 
nagor, the deputy from Creuse and an 
ardent advocate of an agreement with 
M. Lecanuet’s Centre party. M. George 
Marchais, the Communists’ deputy 
secretary-general, was notably more 
reticent in his welcome of the new 
movement than Tass in Moscow, which 
called the meeting at Epinay a step 
forward towards an alliance of all the 
forces of the left. Perhaps M. Marchais 
will change his mind. 

Ireland 

Brer Rabbit 
nibbles 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

As Northern Ireland enters the summer 
marching season—Dungiven, on Sun¬ 
day, was the first march of the year— 
the Dublin government, like Brei 
Rabbit, is laying low and saying 
nothing, or nothing of any conse¬ 
quence. In its view (now that the 
hard-line Republicans m it have been 
removed) silence is the best tactic. 
Seen from Dublin, the north is coming 
apart at the seams. Mr Faulkner is 
complacently regarded as the last of 
the Stormont prime ministers and, 
with the Unionist politicians playing 
their customary game of avoiding 
being caught on the wrong foot, his 
early fall is being predicted. In the 
circumstances, Mr Jack Lynch, the 
republic’s prime minister, is happy to 
play a role of masterly inactivity. 

The view is that a political interven¬ 
tion by Britain in Northern Ireland is 
now inevitable and not too far distant. 
It may come about as a result of 
worsening extremist activity on either 
side, economic collapse, or British 
revulsion against the killing of soldiers. 
Mr Lynch believes that the British 
Government is simply waiting for an 
opportunity to impose direct rule on 
Northern Ireland, for which operation 
a contingency plan is thought to exist. 

Looking farther ahead, Mr Lynch 
foresees some form of constitutional 
development which would bring north 
and south closer together. An accept¬ 
able start would be the Economic 
Council of Ireland suggested recently 
in The Economist , the Dublin view 
being that this is something which 
could go ahead anyway. Further con¬ 
stitutional developments would be 
necessary, but Mr Lynch believes that 
their shape cannot be determined now. 
It would be best to freeze the political 
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situation for an indefinite period after 
a Westminster takeover in Ulster, 
concentrating on economic and social 
co-operatior) until the lines of constitu¬ 
tional advance became clearer. 

The extreme tentativeness of this 
projection clearly takes into account 
the fact that any firmer enunciation 
of policy would unite the Unionists in 
the north against it. Yet it is equally 
clear that Mr Lynch has no other 
solutions to propose. He does not 
believe that proposals made in the past 
offer any way forward. As far as 
public opinion in the republic is con¬ 
cerned, he can maintain this uncom¬ 
mitted attitude on constitutional 
development provided the northern 
situation continues as at present. But 
any outbreak of sectarian fighting in 
which Roman Catholics were being 
endangered, or heavy-handed action by 
the security forces in Catholic areas, 
would arouse a demand for action in 
the republic. Mr Lynch would then 
be back m the difficult position from 
which he has adroitly extricated him¬ 
self twice already. A third time he 
might not be so fortunate. 

East Germany _ 

People first 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Looking sadly shrunken, Walter 
Ulbricht took it with a smile, waved 
to the crowd, and joined in the clap¬ 
ping. Yet it must have been a desolate 
experience for him to have to stand 
aside at the airport on Monday and let 
his successor, Erich Honecker, be the 
first to greet the bigwigs from eastern 
Europe, among them the inscrutable 
Mr Brezhnev. Next day, at the very 
last moment, Herr Ulbricht, still 
nominally head of state, excused him¬ 
self from keeping his engagement to 
open the eighth congress of the east 
German Socialist Unity party. His 
speech was read for him. 

The congress would have been all 
very dull had it not been for the 
speculation excited by Mr Brezhnev’s 
.presence and Herr Ulbricht’s unexpec¬ 
ted absence. The congress had been 
postponed for 24 hours, presumably 
for the purpose of harmonising policy 
on international issues. The suspicions 
that Russia had found Herr 
Ulbricht’s intransigence in Berlin some¬ 
thing of a nuisance were reinforced 
when Herr Honecker, presenting the 
central committee’s report, referred to 
the Geman Democratic Republic’s 
“ unchanged readiness to normalise 
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•the west Berlin circumstances,” and 
expressed the hope that the four-power 
negotiations would end successfully. 
But Herr Honecker flatly rejected the 
possibility of there being a special intra- 
German relationship. 

The new five-year plan was presented 
by Herr Willi Stoph, the east German 
prime minister (and probably sooner 
or later Herr Ulbricht’s successor as 
head of state). The plan discloses that 
there have been disappointing setbacks 
over the past five years. Costly plant 
has not been used profitably ; workers 
have not taken as much care of equip¬ 
ment as they might have done ; and 
they themselves have not been given 
sufficient inducement, in the form of 
consumer goods, to work more con¬ 
scientiously. It is conceded that the 
economy has been working under too 
great a strain. 

To rectify the situation the hard 
pace of the past five years is to be 
allowed to slacken a little. National 
income, which has been going up at 
an annual average of 5.2 per cent, is 
expected to grow at a rate between 
4.7 and 5.1 per cent over the next 
five years. Investment is to drop by 1.5 
per cent this year and the rate of 
increase in industrial production will 
fall from 6.5 per cent to between 5.9 
and 6.4 per cent. Priority is to be given 
•to transport and power production, 
particularly in the Cottbus and Leipzig 
areas where there were paralysing short¬ 
ages last January. But some cherished 
schemes like the building of a motor¬ 
way to link Berlin with the Baltic port 
of (Rostock are being shelved for the 
moment. 

Even so, 500,000 new homes 
are to be built'in the next five years, 
compared with 360,000 in the past five. 


'W 

And there are to be more and better 
laundries, dry-cleaners and suchlike 
amenities. Production should not be 
just for production’s sake, it is 
emphasised. Or, as Herr Honecker has 
been reiterating since his elevation, 
“ people come first.” 

Poland _ 

Catch a falling 
Moczar _ 

Heads of Polish security chiefs go 
on rolling. Major-General Ryszard 
Matejewski, the head of the ministry 
of the interior, was sacked last week¬ 
end. His departure was followed on 
Tuesday by the arrest of four senior 
officials of the same ministry ; they will 
be put on trial. These moves against 
leading men m his traditional power fief 
must be bad news for General 
Mieczyslaw Moczar, the former 
interior minister and Mr Gierek’s mam 
rival in the party. 

Last Decemlier General Moczar 
helped Mr Gierek get Mr Gomulka s 
job as party leader and was rewarded 
with full membership of the politburo 
and confirmation as party overlord of 
the army and the security service. But 
for some weeks now a Gierek man on 
the central committee, Mr Stanislaw 
Kania, has been looking after the 
security services. And four Gierek men, 
Mr Bahiuch, Mr Olszowski, Mr Szydlak 
and Mr Tejchina, now head the 
important commissions entrusted with 
the preparation of the forthcoming 
party congress. In contrast, men asso¬ 
ciated with Moczar are steadily being 
replaced in the party, the army, the 
diplomatic service and now in the 
security service too. 

And vet General Moczar may be 
spared the humiliation of an open 
and public fall from the politburo. 
The Soviet leaders may prefer 
the more pragmatic Mr Gierek 
to the more nationalistic General 
Moczar (who is seen by some Poles 
as a potential Ceausescu or even Tito), 
but they mav wish to preserve him as 
a credible alternative leader should 
Mr Gierek fail to deliver the goods. 
Ultra-conservatives such as Mr Bilak 
play this role in relation to Mr Husak 
in Czechoslovakia, Russia may have a 
similar role in mind for General 
Moczar. The general’s appearance after 
weeks of obscurity at Mr Gierek’s side 
in the Olsztyn province on May 27th 
may be significant. Only four days 
earlier Mr Gierek paid a flying visit to 
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Byelorussia, reportedly to look at land 
improvements. As they were looking 
at the drains, one or other of the 
Russian leaders may have taken Mr 
Gierek aside and advised him not to 
rush things with General Moczar, a 
good comrade and communist for all 
his faults. Could it be that Mr Gierek 
is now doing to the general's men what 
he cannot do to the general himself ? 

Malta _ 

Pom's day _ 

41 It was time for a change,” say the 
slogans in Valletta celebrating Mr Dom 
MintofFs victory by one seat over Dr 
Borg Olivier. Maybe ; and the slogan 
worked. Dr Olivier’s Nationalist party 
has ruled Malta since 1962, two years 
before the island’s independence. On 
balance, it has ruled it well. But Malta’s 
two main sources of income both have 
question-marks over them : tourism has 
been doing less well of late, and the ten- 
year defence and aid treaty with Britain 
comes to an end in 1974. It can be 
argued that an infusion of new ideas 
from Mr MintofFs Labour party will 
be no bad thing. 

It depends, naturally, what Mr 
MintofFs ideas are. It is an unreward¬ 
ing exercise to try to reconcile the 
somewhat contradictory statements Mr 
MintofF has been making during the 
election campaign. He is certainly less 
determined than Dr Olivier was to knit 
Malta to European and Nato interests, 
but it is unclear whether his version of 
44 neutrality ” is to call a plague on 
both western and Russian fleets 
(Malta at present harbours a Nato 
naval headquarters without being a 
member of the alliance) or whether he 
will open Malta's harbours to which¬ 
ever power pays most and demands 
least. 

Unless he can enlarge his majority 
by fresh elections later on, Mr MintofF 
is unlikely to embark on anv dramatic 
change of line. It is a pretty safe guess 
that he will use the hint that Malta 
could go non-aligned to persuade 
Britain to pay more for the facilities 
it already enjoys, Malta has few re¬ 
sources and Mr MintofF, not unreason¬ 
ably, wants to make the best of 
them. This may,, also explain his 
recent overture*^) 16 -> < Libya, his rich 
southern neighbtttiL .Libya is one of 
the few countries rwith more money 
than it itan use itself: 'But its rulers do 
not-see themselves as running a charit¬ 
able institution and it is hard to see 
what Malta can do to earn a cut of 
Libya’s money bags. 


Sea power _ 

Well, what about 
the Indian Ocean ? 

In spite of the uncertainty about 
Malta’s Nato base after this week’s 
election, the Russians are still looking 
for ways to strengthen their position 
in the Mediterranean. On June nth 
Mr Brezhnev lobbed the idea of 
mutual naval cuts with the Americans 
into the arena. Like his ideas about 
cutting the armies of Europe, it was 
remarkably vague. But even though 
he suggested an 44 equal bargain,” Mr 
Brezhnev’s motives seem clear. He 
deplored a situation in which the 
navies of the great powers operate 
44 far from their own shores,” and 
made it clear he was talking about the 
American Sixth Fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Seventh Fleet ofF 
Vietnam. But this, he implied, did not 
apply to the Russian fleet in the Medi¬ 
terranean, which was 44 next door to 
the Soviet Union.” 

This attitude, that the Americans 
have less right to be in the Mediter¬ 
ranean than the Russians do, hardly 
seems a promising basis for mutual 
reductions ; particularly as the Rus¬ 
sians emphasised the importance they 
put on their Mediterranean fleet by 
sending Marshal Grechko and Admiral 
Gorschkov to visit it last weekend. 
The Mediterranean is where Russian 
sea power has increased more drama¬ 
tically than anywhere else in the past 
few years. But, even if Mr Brezhnev 
does intend equal and balanced cuts, 
there are major problems because the 
two navies are so dissimilar. 

The Sixth Fleet’s strength lies in its 
carrier-based aircraft ; the Russians get 
their air cover from land-based aircraft 
based in Egypt and the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, the Russians 
normally deploy more surface ships 
and submarines (with long-range 
surface-to-surface missiles) than the 
Americans do. Mr Brezhnev’s aim may 
be to leatve the Sixth Fleet carrierless 
and the Russians still with their land- 
based aircraft. This would not matter 
so much if one of the functions of the 
Sixth Fleet were not to guard Israel— 
a purpose for which west European 
countries might be unwilling to lend 
their airfields. Indeed, the Arab-Israeli 
conflict makes it difficult to see how 
any force cuts in Europe can extend 
to the Mediterranean. 

But there is one ocean that is 
equally far afield—if that is to be Mr 
Brezhnev’s criterion—for both super¬ 


powers, and that is the Indian Ocean. 
Because neither the Americans nor the 
Russians have a large fleet there at 
the moment, it might make sense for 
both powers to agree to stay out of the 
Indian Ocean altogether. That would 
please many people, including those 
in Britain who do not want to sell 
warships to South Africa, and it would 
remove one worry about the reopening 
of the Suez canal. The Indian Ocean, 
where neither superpower yet has any 
vital interests, might be the place to 
start talking about. 

Red Sea _ 

Bazookas from 
the left 


A small fire on board, quickly put out ; 
nobody hurt. A minor incident, but 
what does it herald? On June nth a 
Palestinian commando unit in speed¬ 
boats fired bazooka shells at the Coral 
Sea, an Israeli-chartered tanker, as it 
passed through the Bab al Mandab 
straits carrying oil from Iran to Eilat. 
The commandos, who belong to the 
left-wing Popular Front for the Libera¬ 
tion of Palestine, said their aim was to 
halt the operation of the Israeli pipe¬ 
line that transports Iranian oil (and, 
according to the commandos, Saudi 
Arabian oil too) from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean. The commandos 
speak darkly of collusion between Israel, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and international 
oil companies, but in fact most of the 
Israel-carried oil is believed to end up 
in eastern Europe. 

The tale, as it continues, gets even 
more devious. The commandos are 
believed to have mounted their opera¬ 
tion from South Yemen, either the 
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mainland or Perim Island in the 
straits. Alternatively, they may have 
been using Hanish, a group of tiny 
islands off the Ethiopian coast 80 
miles north of the straits, which are 
said to be under the control of the 
secessionist Eritrean Liberation Front. 
According to a commando com¬ 
munique, the unit was returning to 
Hanish after the attack when it was 
chased by naval patrol boats, believed 
to be Ethiopian. The Israelis have 
been helping the Ethiopians in their 
war against the ELF. One of the speed¬ 
boats, with four commandos, was 
forced to land on the Yemeni coast 
near Hodeida, Where the commandos 
were promptly arrested by the Yemenis. 

The rulers of South Yemen owe 
allegiance to nobody, though the threat 
of an Israeli reprisal against Aden, 
economically desolate as it is, could 
have the effect of making the South 
Yemenis as inhospitable to the com¬ 
mandos as the other Arab states already 
aie. Yemen is in a different category. 
It may have no love for either Egypt 
or Saudi Arabia, who fought over its 
body for so long, but it is susceptible 
to influence from both. The Egyptians, 
despite the warlike note of President 
Sadat's recent speeches, arc anxious 
to avoid the sort of incident that 
could be used to crush the search for 
peace. And King Faisal, who has been 
having talks with Yemen's President 
Iryani, will no doubt make his own 
feelings clear about commandos who 
link Saudi Arabia’s name with Israel’s. 

The incident’s international com¬ 
plexities continue to unroll. Its import¬ 
ance is clear already. The commandos 
have shown that, despite the efforts 
to keep them down, they are alive and 
well and know how to cause trouble 
where it hurts. Israel’s sensitivity about 
its freedom of navigation in the Red 
Sea needs no underlining. Last week’s 
attack at Baib al Mardab, let alone 
any subsequent ones, underlines the 
argument that the Tiran Straits and 
Sharm el Sheikh are not the only 
vulnerable areas through which Israeli 
ships have to pass on their way to 
Eilat. Israel’s stated determination to 
hold on to Sharm el Sheikh is a major 
obstacle to its hopes of a definitive 
treaty of peace with Egypt ; and now 
it seems that it does not protect its 
vessels from attack farther south. 
General Haim Herzog, a former chief 
of Israeli military intelligence, lias 
proposed that an international naval 
force should patrol the Bab al Mandab 
straits. It is a good suggestion. Why 
not the Tiran straits too ? 


Iraq ____ 

Lonely hearts 
in Baghdad 

fflOIM IA <SFGGHAL CORRESPONDENT 

Credit where credit is due. The 
Baathist regime in Iraq has been in 
power for almost three years. Its cease¬ 
fire with the Kurds, while not pro¬ 
ducing a final settlement, has survived 
for 15 months. No other Iraqi govern¬ 
ment, since Qasim’s regime was over¬ 
thrown in 1963, has been so successful 
in breaking free from the country’s 
vicious circle of coups and civil war. 
This makes the Baath feared and 
respected—despite its enemies and its 
splits. 

A faction in their own country, the 
Baathists are even more out on a limb 
in the Arab world. Their isolation has 
thrown them into ideological confusion. 
They see themselves as the true mis¬ 
sionaries for Arab unity but they are 
on bad terms with almost every Arab 
state and are particularly contemptuous 
of the proposed federation between 
Egypt, Syria and Libya. They are dis¬ 
trusted by the Palestinian guerrillas, to 
whom they lend verbal support but 
whom they abandoned last Septemlier 
in spite of promising them aid in the 
event of a showdown with King 
Hussein. Strident posters in Baghdad 
showing automatic weapons crossed 
above a symbol of the Rogers plan 
proclaim their opposition to a nego¬ 
tiated settlement with Israel. The most 
bellicose of the Arab states, Iraq’s own 
contribution to the struggle has been 
to withdraw its 20,000 troops from the 
front. In this realm of unreality the 
Baathists find their friends among such 
other lonely hearts of the world as the 
North Koreans, the east Germans and 
the South Yemenis. 

Some of Iraq’s rulers believe that 
this isolation offers a providential 
opportunity to set their own house in 
order ; others contend that they should 
be more active in paving the way for 
a pan-Arab revolution. Only fragments 
of such debates leak out from the inner 
counsels of the Baath party caucus and 
the 11-man revolutionary council 
which together run the country. The 
Baath in power has retained the 
secrctiveness of an underground move¬ 
ment as well as the same reliance on 
a network of party cells. Its leaders 
remain shadowy figures, none more so 
than Saddam Hussein Takriti, vice- 
president and the strongest personality 
in the government. 

Experience has taught the Baath the 



mechanics of staying in power. The 
regime is possibly more ruthless than 
its predecessors ; its precautions are 
certainly more efficient. The - secret 
police are better organised and better 
equipped. The army and the civil 
service have both been thoroughly 
purged. Anybody contemplating revo¬ 
lution must now count on seizing three 
radio stations in Baghdad instead of 
one. Dangerous men have a way of 
disappearing. Air Marshal Hardan 
Takriti, a former defence minister and 
a cousin of Saddam Hussein, was 
assassinated when he stepped out of his 
car in Kuwait on March 30th. 

The exclusiveness of the Baath and 
its mafia-style politics inflame the 
hostility of Iraq’s numerous political 
groups—communists, progressives, Arab 
nationalists, nasserists. These groups, 
operating underground, have no 
political power today. But without their 
tacit co-operation the civil service is 
deprived of much of the educated 
talent on which the country's develop¬ 
ment depends. Nor can the Baathists 
expect Iraq to remain for ever immune 
from the demands for a more liberal 
form of government which are wafting 
through Egypt and Syria. They do 
their best ; for instance, they permit 
no western newspapers except for 
selected editions of The Economist. The 
government press is filled with dull and 
windy ideological tracts. The Kurdish 
newspaper El Taakhi is the one Iraqi 
paper that provides debate and 
criticism ; not surprisingly, it has the 
largest circulation of any in Baghdad. 

Like others before him, Saddam 
Hussein Takriti believes the Baath must 
widen its appeal. A tough, dedicated 
revolutionary, he came out of his shell 
in February when he answered 
questions on television in a remarkable 
performance for one who has rarely, 
if ever, faced the cameras before. He 
is believed to be behind the current 
emphasis on internal economic develop¬ 
ment, and the government’s efforts to 
raise the standard of living. 
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There are signs that the government 
is determined to put the additional 
revenue won from the western oil 
companies to good use (see page 82). 
The new five-year plan is a more 
sophisticated piece of economics and 
shows a more sensible order of priorities 
than its predecessors. More money than 
ever before, 34 per cent of government 
investment, is going to agriculture— 
which provides employment for nearly 
half the population and is the country’s 
most productive source of wealth out¬ 
side oil. Humiliatingly, Iraq has become 
an importer of grain. 

More Iraqi goods are appearing in 
the shops. And Iraqi businessmen, who 
have in the past been clobbered by a 
rigid application of Baathist socialism, 
now speak more hopefully of official 
efforts to encourage investment in 
private or mixed-sector projects. Iraq’s 
economy for some time to come will be 
weighed down by the heavy backlog 
of debt to Russia and eastern Europe. 
Almost all arms purchases and most 
foreign investment come from this 
quarter and the Russians are being 
sticky about repayment. Since June, 
iqbq, Iraq has received credit worth 
more than £200 million. Some of this 
will be repaid in bartered oil, but the 
balance must be found in hard cur¬ 
rency. The government would like to 
break free from this dependence on the 
communist world but it has not, as yet, 
found sufficient common ground with 
the west. 

The Baath’s most serious political 
problem, aside from broadening its 
support, is how to reach a lasting 
accommodation with the country’s 2 
million Kurds. Much of the package 
deal which ended the ten-year war in 
March last year has been put into 
limbo. The census, promised for last 
autumn, has never been held. This was 
to have determined the size of a semi- 
autonomous Kurdistan and, in parti¬ 
cular, whether the oil-producing area 
of Kirkuk would fall to the Kurds or 
to the Arabs. The two sides accuse each 
other of encouraging the settlement of 
tribes in a way that would tip the 
balance of population. 

Amich^mutual suspicion, the Kurds 
state two main grievances. They com¬ 
plain they are getting less than 10 
per cent of government investment and 
have also been refused seats on the 
revolutionary council. Until they have 
a voice at the apex of power they see 
no point in nominating a Kurdish vice- 
presidenft or 1 Kurdish deputies to a 
national A&embly. 

The dafi ji!* 1 to the Baath is that the 
Kurds’ im^dtlence might lead them to 
support a f#vfcl contender for power. 
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But it is unlikely that the war will be 
started all over again. The military 
situation is such that the Kurds could 
make no headway on the plains against 
Iraqi tanks and bombers, and the 
government could not dislodge the 
Kurds from their positions in the hills. 
There are also substantial gains for 
both sides from the peace. The govern¬ 
ment now pays for Mullah Mustafa 
Bazzani’s 12,000 to 15,000 troops to act 
as a frontier force and provides pensions 
for the families of those killed in the 
war. Barzani retains his heavy armour, 
and runs his own police and administra¬ 
tion in the mountainous areas of thg 
north-east. De facto, if not de jure, he 
has got much of the autonomy he was 
fighting for. 

Iraq’s isolation may first be tested 
in the Persian Gulf. The regime is 
fearful of Iranian domination of the 
area and, in particular, of Iranian 
acquisition of the three islands com¬ 
manding the Straits of Hormuz through 
which a third of Iraq’s oil must pass. 
Over the past year the Iraqis have been 
half-heartedly balancing offers of 
friendship to the Gulf sheikhs with 
support for clandestine groups seeking 
to overthrow them. If Iran should seize 
the islands by force, or if there are 
other eruptions in the Gulf after the 
departure of British troops, Iraq may 
decide to act. 


Congo-Kinshasa 

Call to arms _ 

The measures taken by President 
Mobutu to deal with some trouble¬ 
some students at Lovanium University 
bear all the marks of a panic reaction. 
On June 4th a number of students at 
the university—which is just outside the 
capital, Kinshasa—commemorated the 
deaths of at least 20 of their colleagues 
who were shot during disorders on the 
same date two years ago. This year 
they paraded on the campus carrying 
a symbolic coffin which was then buried 
beneath the national flag. 

Once again, troops were called m 
and, once again, some students shot, 
though no deaths have been reported. 
But this time President Mobutu has 
decided to close the university for an 
indefinite period and to enlist all the 
students, except foreigners, in the 
army. Recruitment has since been mov¬ 
ing apace—not surprisingly, since 
failure to enlist is treated as desertion 
and punishable by a maximum of ten 
years in jail. But not everyone has 
signed up: about 50 students have 
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been court-rnartialled and at least 
eight have received the maximum 
sentence. 

The president is treating the inci¬ 
dent at Lovanium as an act of subver¬ 
sion involving a plot to assassinate 
himself. University teachers and diplo¬ 
mats arc said to be involved and 
General Mobutu has promised “ a 
flood of broken diplomatic lelations " 
very soon. But in his haste to close the 
university and call up all its students 
he overlooked the danger of arming 
the recalcitrants. As an afterthought, 
therefore, he has decreed that none of 
the conscripts will be given weapons 
and none will be allowed to rise above 
the rank of corporal. But even so he 
may have cause to regret his decision ■ 
the only possible threat to his regime 
comes not from revolutionary students 
but from disgruntled soldiers. Putting 
the two together may lead to action, 
not words. 

Vietnam _ 

Two against one, 
one against two 

Politicians in Saigon appear to have 
succumbed to an early bout of election 
fever. This week a group of opposition 
senators and deputies headed by Mr 
Ho Van Minh, a vice-president of the 
lower house, announced that they had 
set up 44 a committee opposed to 
dishonest elections.” They called for 
the appointment of foreign observers 
to supervise the presidential election 
that is due to be held on October 3rd. 

But the prime subject for discussion 
in Saigon at the moment is how the 
electoral law that was finally passed 
on June 3rd will affect the chances of 
the three most likely candidates : 
President Thieu, Vice-President Ky, 
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and General Duong Van Minh. The 
law provides that a candidate must be 
nominated by 40 of the 193 congress¬ 
men, or by at least 100 of the 550 
provincial councillors. Mr Ky’s own 
aides are reported to have said that they 
doubt whether he can rally sufficient 
backing to get himself nominated. The 
irony of this is that when Mr Ky (then 
prime minister) tried to get a similar 
law passed in 1967, Mr Thieu used 
his presidential right of veto and forced 
Ky to become his running-mate in the 
election that ensued. 

It is hardly surprising that there 
have been shrill cries of foul play from 
those who think that their political 
interests are threatened by the new law. 
One of Mr Ky’s supporters, Mr 
Nguyen Dac Dan, delayed the passing 
of the bill by brandishing a hand- 
grenade in the national assembly, and 
later alleged that his faction was not 
defeated by argument “but by Tran 
Hung Dao ” (the man whose head 
appears on the 500-piastre banknotes). 
As well as the familiar accusations of 
bribery, there have been charges of 
coeicion. Ngo Cong Due, an opposition 
leader who is the editor of the vocal 
Tin Sang newspaper and an advocate 
of the idea of a coalition government 
including the Vietcong, was locked up 
on the eve of the voting; it is 
claimed that his supporters were 
promised that he would be released if 
they backed the bill. He was in fact 
released four days after his arrest, and 
has since added his voice to the 
chorus accusing Mr Thieu of planning 
“ fraudulent ” elections. Whatever 
went on in the back corridors, the vote 
in favour of the bill was a convincing 
show of support for Mr Thieu : 101 
in favour, only 21 against. 

The rumour is that General Minh 
has calculated that he would stand a 
better chance of winning the election 
in a three-way contest than as the 
sole opponent of Mr Thieu. It has 
even been suggested that he will use 
his support in the national assembly 
to get himself nominated, and instruct 
his friends among the provincial 
councillors to back Mr Ky so that he 
can get his name on the voting lists 
as well. This may be too machiavellian 
even for Saigon, but Mrs Ky is 
reported to have said recently that her 
husband and General Minh have a 
common interest in ousting Mr Thieu, 
and Mr Ky has been attending 
innumerable provincial junkets and 
chatting up opposition councillors by 
saying that the government is 
“ corrupt ” and the war “ absurd.” But 
he knows that if Mr Thieu were really 


hard-pressed, he could purge the 
provincial councils. 

It is still hard to make out just what 
Mr Ky is playing at. He can hardly 
hope to be taken seriously as a 
“ neutralist ” at this point in history ; 
but he may expect to scrape up a fair 
share of the votes on an anti-corruption 
and vaguely chauvinistic platform. In 
a three-cornered fight, he would 
probably lose out to both Mr Thieu 
and General Minh. He may be merely 
hoping to blackmail Mr Thieu into 
offering him a bigger place in the 
administration than he has occupied 
since 1967. But, then, he may actually 
think he can win. 

Mexico _ 

When policemen 
turn their backs 

FROM OUR MEXICO CORRESPONDENT 

Student unrest is hardly a novelty in 
Mexico, but there was a new element 
involved in the street fighting that 
broke out at the end of last week. Just 
as some 10,000 left-wing students 
carrying anti-government placards were 
setting off on a march towards the 
centre of Mexico City, they were 
attacked by 500-odd youths armed with 
long bamboo staves, pistols and rifles. 
Some of them belonged to a right-wing 
paramilitary group that calls itself 
the Hawks. Heavily armed riot 
police stood passivelv by as the fighting 
raged for 5 hours. At the end of it at 
least 11 students had been killed and 
another 200 wounded 


This was no ordinary confrontation 
between student extremists. It soon 
became clear that some of the 
Hawks had been trained by mem¬ 
bers of the Mexico City police force 
who were aligned with right-wing 
opponents of the literal social and 
economic policies of the six-month-old 
Echeverria administration. It is ironic 
that President Echeverria, a man who 
was widely criticised for the brutal 
treatment of noting students by police 
when he was minister of the interior 
in 1968, should now have become the 
target of the hardliners in his Institu¬ 
tional Revolutionary party (PRI). Last 
week’s clashes look like an attempt by 
the ultras to disrupt his attempts to 
start a dialogue with the traditionally 
left-wing student movement. 

Sr Echeverria has now ordered a 
formal investigation of the incidents, 
and some of his supporters have pointed 
accusing fingers at the conservative 
mayoi of Mexico City, Sr Alfonso 
Martmez Dominguez. Sr Martinez, a 
former chairman of the PRI, was forced 
to hand m his resignation on Wednes¬ 
day, along with Si Flores Curicl, the 
chief of the Mexico City police. Sr 
Echeverria seems to be moving fast to 
carry out the promise he made on 
Tuesday to “ eliminate injustice.” He 
was speaking to 300,000 demonstrators 
mobilised outside the palace by the gov- 
ernment-run Workers' Confederation. 
And shortly afterwards he told a group 
of foreign correspondents that “ mer¬ 
cenaries ” connected with “inferior” 
elements m the government were res¬ 
ponsible for the attack on the students. 



One of the Hawks' victims is carried away in Mexico City 
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Britain a Europe 


The unions and Europe: how not 
to look at a gift horse 


Trade unions have long congratulated 
themselves on being international in 
outlook—workers uniting across the 
world against the power of capital 
Europe’s unions are no exception The 
vast majority back European integra¬ 
tion, their only ical complaimt about 
the common market being that inte¬ 
gration has not yet gone far enough 
European unions have also been keen 
to extend membership of the EEC’, 
particularly to Britain, and are dis¬ 
mayed by the lack of enthusiasm for 
entry among British unions 
Unions on the continent like the 
common market mainly for the 
obvious profit it has brought their 
members In the EEC, wages have 
befn rising much faster, holidays are 
longer and working hours shorter 
than in Britain Even the communists 
who opposed the creation of the EEC 
cm political grounds now acknowledge 
that it has brought substantial material 
gains for the worker There are other 
advantages for the unions in the EEC 
lhe most significant has been the end 
of restrictions on movement of labour 


This worries British unions, although, 
as we shall see, quite unnecessarily 
Previously, if an unemployed Italian 
wished to take a job in Germany, he 
had to go through the bureaucratic 
process of getting a labour permit The 
German government was free to refuse 
him entry Now every worker in the 
EEC may take a job anywhere in the 
six countries Employers cannot dis¬ 
ci umnate on national grounds More¬ 
over, if an Italian goes to work in 
Germany, he may claim all social 
lienefits, such as pensions, at German 
rates A latci European brief will 
explain how social security systems in 
the EEC compare with Britain’s 
Tree movement of labour inside the 
common market was fully in force by 
1968 Its advantages are clear 
Unemployed or dissatisfied workers can 
move to hettei jobs elsewhere in the 
community Ioday i{ per cent of 
EEC workers work abroad, a total of 
nearly a million people I or 
employers, it means that there is a 
flexible supply of labour At hrst, 
unions feared that this might allow 


employers to keep wages down in the 
richer countries These fears have not 
been justified In Germany, for exam¬ 
ple, which has had the biggest inflow 
of foreign labour, wages are the highest 
in the EEC. Many other fears have 
not been borne out Belgium, for 
instance, was afraid that it would be 
invaded by workers from Holland, 
where unemployment used to be high 
In the event, Dutch economic expan¬ 
sion has meant that more Belgians have 
moved to Holland than the other way 
round 

The bulk of immigrants inside the 
EEC have been unskilled workers from 
southern Italy, where unemployment 
has been high Most immigrants stav 
away from home for only two 01 three 
years, and send part of their earnings 
back to their families As the map 
shows, there has been substantial 
immigration to the EEC from other 
countries such as Algeria, luikey, 
Greece and Jugoslavia These immi¬ 
grants are admitted only if they get a 
labour permit to a particulai country 

As things stand, free movement of 
labour will not affect Britain much 
Since British wages are so low and 
British unemployment so high, few 
workers will want to come here until 
there is the prosperity to pay for them 
Britain will still be free to ban immi¬ 
gration from non-EEC countiies Mr 
Harold Wilson, in a stiangelv offbeam 
speech, recently suggested that British 
jobs would be at risk because of free 
movement of labour in the EEC com¬ 
bined with the ending of the closed 
shop bv the Industrial Relations Bill 


Union strength: % off employees organised 
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The connection is not evident to any¬ 
one else. During last year, for instance, 
16,000 EEC workers got labour per¬ 
mits to Britain. This number will 
hardly increase when the restrictions 
are lifted. Any rise that may occur 
will be balanced by skilled workers 
going the other way. 

Remarkably few social problems 
have arisen in the Six as a result of 
labour mobility, and unions, especially 
in Germany, have done much to ease 
the integration of immigrants. Despite 
their initial doubts, the European 
unions are now in favour of free move¬ 
ment of labour. 

Free movement of labour between 
Britain and the EEC will be phased 
over a transition period. One prob¬ 
lem that has not yet been solved is the 
position of Commonwealth immigrants 
in Britain. Those who live in Britain 
as full British citizens will be free to 
move to other common market coun¬ 
tries. However, West Indians, for 
example, living in Britain but still 
holding a West Indian passport will 
probably not be so free to move. 


The Eurounions _ 

Unions in the Six arc generally less 
united than in Britain. Germany has a 
united social democratic union move¬ 
ment similar to Britain’s, but elsewhere 
the unions are divided into three 
political camps : Christian, communist 
and social democratic. Only in France 
and Italy is the communist strength 
significant. Overall the social democra¬ 
tic unions have a total membership of 
11 million, easily outnumbering all the 
other unions. The biggest individual 
unions arc in Germany, headed by the 
2 million members of the union of 
metalworkers. When Britain joins, 
there will be four British unions among 
the top ten EEC unions. The French 
unions are generally small, because of 
France’s taste for political faction¬ 
fighting. In Italy, where the unions 
have also been traditionally divided, 
there is now a general move towards 
greater unity. The three separate 
metalworkers' unions, for example, 
plan to merge in Italy to form a single 
union with approaching 1 million 
members. 

The common market unions have 
all devised supranational structures to 
represent their interests at Brussels. The 

This is the ninth in a series of briefs 

by The Economist setting out the facts 

about British entry into the common 

market. 


Christian and social democratic unions 
work closely together. The communists 
were initially reluctant to participate, 
but they are now much more involved. 
The most important body is the 
European Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ECFTU), representing the 
social democratic unions. Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress has been 
sending observers to ECFTtJ meetings 
for some time, and will join formally 
when Britain joins the common mar¬ 
ket. 

The unions exert their influence in 
Brussels in various ways. Formally 
they are represented 011 important 
advisory committees to the commission. 
More informally they act as pressure 
groups on both the commission and the 
council of ministers. The unions 
generally get a more friendly reception 
from the commission (which includes 
one trade unionist, Herr Wilhelm 
Heferkamp, among the nine commis¬ 
sioners) than from the council. 

Apart from the official EEC com¬ 
mittees, the unions have a complex 
structure of their own industrial com¬ 
mittees, which regularly meet with the 
commission. As yet their role is limited, 
but multinational collective bargaining 
is already beginning, co-ordinated 
through various international secre¬ 
tariats based mainly in Geneva. In 1969 
a reduction in standard working hours 
for farm crop workers was negotiated. 
This reduced hours worked in the 
German fields by 60 hours a year, 
and in France by 40 hours. Similar 
conditions were negotiated for other 
farm workers this month. 

The Eurounions do not yet negotiate 
wages multinationally and probably 
won’t for years. But they do press for 
equality in working conditions and for 
wage parity in less rich countries. The 
International Metalworkers have long 
been at the throat of Philips, the Dutch 
electronics giant, and more recently of 
Brown-Boveri of Switzerland, Fiat- 
Citroen and Fokker-VFW on a 
multinational level. Small demonstra¬ 
tions of co-operation have taken place 
in Germany for striking British car 
workers. But the gains, even against 


Philips, have so far been marginal. 

True multinational strikes may 
not happen for a few years, but 
already when workers in one country 
go on strike (as at Ford m Britain) 
workers in the same company else¬ 
where (in Germany) have refused to 
step up production. The growth of 
multinational unions as a countervail¬ 
ing power to multinational companies 
will clearly grow. European union 
co-operation has greatly accelerated the 
swapping of ideas. Recently Belgian 
unions succeeded in negotiating holi¬ 
days with double pay. Unions in 
Germany, Italv and ¥ ranee have 
followed suit. 

If the EEC accepts the plans for 
legislation on the European company 
(sec our brief on page 46 of T/u 
Economist last week) workers will be 
given extensive new powers to vet 
management. The British unions, like 
the Belgians and Italians, are not keen 
on this scheme. They feel that unions 
should stay on then own side of the 
management fence. Since the common 
market governments, except Ger¬ 
many’s, are dubious about workers' 
participation, the idea is unlikely to 
go far soon. The ECFTU unions have 
proposed a compromise whereby the 
workers would get representation on 
the supervisory board of a company, 
which, however, would have no con¬ 
crete power. The German unions have 
accepted this reluctantly since they 
like their system of full workers' 
representation. Otherwise, British 
industrial relations law will not be 
affected by entry into the EEC. 
Advocates of harmonisation of such 
laws do exist, but there is no likelihood 
of it happening. 

The British TUC will be easily the 
biggest national union organisation in 
Europe, and it is very aware of the 
influence it might have. However, Mr 
Vic Feather’s support for entry seems to 
be bending against the pull of the 
rogue elephants of his movement, Mr 
Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon, as 
they rage against changes which 
their members, if they were allowed 
the facts, would certainly support. 
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Revenue-sharing revived 

Washington , DC 


Mr Wilbur Mills has changed his mind 
and suddenly it seems possible that 
revenue-sharing—of a sort, at least, and 
by another name—may be enacted by 
Congress after all. If so, through some 
device yet to be invented, tax money 
that is collected by the federal govern¬ 
ment will be transmitted to local 
governments, to help them meet their 
skyrocketing costs of operation and the 
federal government will not prescribe, 
in any detail, how these revenues are 
to be used. This is the essence of a 
scheme for alleviating the financial 
crises of the states and cities, which 
was first dreamed up by Democrats 
but which President Nixon has made 
his own. 

Until just recently, however, the 
cause of revenue-sharing had seemed 
hopeless. Mr Mills is chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, through 
which all tax measures must pass, and 
he opposed the whole idea. What is 
more he was joined in his opposition 
by the committee’s leading Republican, 
Mr John Byrnes of Wisconsin. When 
these two men agree, which is not 
habitual but not rare either, they are 
generally able to prevail in the com¬ 
mittee and in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives as well. 

President Nixon, committed to 
revenue-sharing as his major domestic 
programme, had tried to generate so 
ifiuch support for it around the nation 
—in fact, he is still trying—that 
Messrs Mills and Byrnes would not 
be able to ignore the clamour. He 
dispatched cabinet members and other 
high-ranking federal officials to the 
four corners of the country to explain 
to local politicians and civic groups 
just what revenue-sharing would mean, 
in terms not only of money for their 
local governmental treasuries but also 


of enhanced authority for local officials 
to decide how the money could be 
used. 

But this has not worked. While 
mayors and governors and county 
administrators are demanding revenue¬ 
sharing as loudly as ever, or even more 
so, there is no sign that the people as 
a whole have been stirred. The mail 
that is reaching Congress on the issue 
is not from ordinary citizens and thus, 
in the view of Mr Mills and others, 
can safely be ignored. 

It required a politician of another 
stripe to engineer the event that led to 
the apparent change in Mr Mills’s 
attitude. That was Mr Lawrence 
O’Brien, the chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee, whose sole 
concern in this year before a presiden¬ 
tial election campaign is that all 
Democrats must love one another. In 
the interests of intraparty harmony, 
he has sunynoned a number of Demo¬ 
crats of differing views to a number 
of private meetings to air and, hope¬ 
fully, to harmonise their differences and 


at least two of those meetings involved 
Mr Mills. 

The first of these, it has now 
become known, was m mid-April and 
among those present were several 
mayors of large cities. Mr Mills’s 
behaviour at the meeting was described 
by one of the mayors (who said he 
was being charitable) as arrogant and 
overbearing as he tried to explain why 
revenue-sharing was a dangerous idea. 
What Mr Mills fears most about the 
whole plan is that it will become an 
irreversible and ever-growing demand 
upon the federal treasury—which is 
exactly what the Administration’s bill 
would have it be. The sum to be turned 
over to state and local governments, 
under the Nixon plan, would start out 
at $5 billion in the first year and would 
double in a decade, according to the 
estimates, under a formula that makes 
the amount of shared revenue grow 
with the growth in total taxable 
incomes. 

The mayors at Mr O’Brien's April 
meeting did not sit quietly and listen to 
Mr Mills lecture on fiscal prudence. 
They talked back m dramatic terms, 
explaining how they were caught 
between the rapid rise in the costs of 
local government, which was caused bv 
inflation and the ever-more militant 
trade unions of public employees and 
the slowdown m their tax collections 
caused bv the recession. While Mr Mills 
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appeared unyielding at the time, it is 
obvious in retrospect that he thought 
hard about what the mayors had told 
him—hard thinking that was, no doubt, 
intensified by his new position as a 
contender for the Democratic presiden¬ 
tial nomination in 1972. While Mr 
Mills is a realist in judging political 
situations, he is plainly entranced with 
the thought that a capable and conser¬ 
vative southern candidate, put forward 
to give the old South some bargaining 
power at the Democratic nominating 
convention, could possibly, just possibly, 
in a deadlocked convention, wind up 
with the prize. But to achieve this, 
Mr Mills would need votes from the 
big northern cities. 

Thus, not long after Mr O’Brien’s 
harmony meeting, Mr Mills began 
hinting that he had a revenue-sharing 
plan of his own and in another, 
similar, private meeting ten days ago 
—a meeting again called by Mr 
O’Brien—he unveiled a part of it. His 
plan, unlike the Administration’s, 
would give aid only to the cities, 
excluding the states. It would give 
relatively more to the cities with the 
greatest needs, to be judged by the 
proportion of families with incomes at 
the poverty level or by some other, 
similar test. The programme would he 
temporary, not permanent, and the 
cities could spend the money only for 
a specified list of services, such as police 
protection and sanitation. In other 
words, there would be some strings, 
though not as many as on most existing 
federal programmes of aid to the cities 
where detailed plans and specifications 
must be met before the cities actually 
receive any funds. 

Now that Mr Mills has his own 
plan (though it is obviously still 
developing and many details remain 
to be decided) the question is whether 
he can push it, or something like it, 
through Congress. The position that 
the Administration will take has 
plainly not been decided yet and the 
very existence of a Mills alternative 
leaves the Administration with some 
difficult decisions to make. 

Can Mr Nixon really go along with 
a plan of aid-to-the-cities only, when 
his constituency for the 1972 election 
lies mainly outside the borders of the 
cities proper ? ^The revenue-sharing 
plan was devtogurom the start to give 
something tgk everyone, specifically 
including jHHuburbs where so many 
of those Wittr constitute Mr Nixbn’s 
political base now live., Does the Nixon 
Administration dare to work with Mr 
Mills toward jgiactment of a com¬ 
promise measM^fehich would not even 


carry the name of revenue-sharing and 
for which the Democrats, perhaps 
successfully, would attempt to claim 
the credit ? On the other hand, does 
the Administration dare not to work 
toward a compromise and thus risk 
bearing the onus of thwarting financial 
aid for the desperate cities ? 

Whatever Mr Nixon decides, Mr 
Mills’s course will not be all smooth 
sailing, even in his own party. Senator 
Edmund Muskie of Maine, who is 
still regarded as the Democrats* lead¬ 
ing presidential contender, though a 
slipping one, has his own revenue¬ 
sharing bill. Its provisions generally fall 
somewhere between those of the 
Administration’s bill and of Mr Mills’s 
bill, with the exception of one feature 
that is more leftish than either—a 
provision that would give an incentive 
to states to adopt or increase income 
taxes. Nine states have no income tax 
now and many of the others have rates 
that are scarcely progressive above what 
are nowadays middle-income levels. 

The battle, if any, between Mr Mills 
and Mr Muskie is likely to be more 
for political gain than ideology, how¬ 
ever, and Mr Mills has a crucial 
advantage : he is chairman of the key 
committee in the House whereas 
Senator Muskie is not even a member 
of the Finance Committee which deals 
with taxes in the Senate. Mr Mills is 
obviously going to have some trouble 
right in his own committee, too. Even 
though there will be a Mills bill that 
eliminates some of the features of the 
Administration’s proposal that Mr 
Byrnes objects to most seriously, he 
is likely to continue to feel that 
revenue-sharing under any method is 
bad because at present there is no 
federal revenue—only a deficit—to 
share. But, in any event, the Mills 
initiative has transformed what looked 
like a dull funeral into a lively fight. 


Times makes news 

The New York Times proclaims every 
day on its masthead that it carries 
“all the news that’s fit to print.” Its 
decision to print news that the Depart¬ 
ments of Justice, State and Defence 
hold to be top secret has set the stage 
for a monumental legal battle over the 
extent of the freedom of the press 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
newspaper managed to put out three 
: n*talments of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment’s massive, classified history of the 
origins and escalation of the war in 
Vietnam before a court order, tem¬ 
porarily restraining further publication, 


“All the News 
That’s Fit to Print” 


Was it really ? 

was won by the Attorney General, Mr 
John Mitchell. The day before the 
Times had refused Mr Mitchell’s 
personal request to stop printing selec¬ 
tions from the secret documents. The 
Times declared that even the temporary 
injunction on its freedom to print was 
unconstitutional and followed the 
declaration by refusing to hand over 
the documents. The order certainly 
seems to have been unprecedented in 
the history of the United States. 

How did the Times's respected 
reporter, Mr Neil Sheehan, get the 
material ! Can its publication hurt 
in any way the Nixon Administration, 
which is committed to withdrawing 
from Vietnam ? Why did Mr Robert 
McNamara, before he left his job as 
Secretary' of Defence at the end of 
1967, commission the compilation of a 
historical record about the Vietnam 
involvement which could only incrim¬ 
inate him ? 

The Times s action has raised some 
of the most interesting questions of 
the year. There seems to be no agreed 
legal opinion, in spite of what the 
enraged government departments are 
saying, about whether the publication 
—or merely the handing over—of secret 
information is prohibited by the law 
against espionage. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has been feverishly try¬ 
ing to trace the source of the leak but, 
even if it has been found, the issue 
of a reporter’s right to protect his 
sources of information promises to lie 
raised more intensely than ever. 

What has been revealed so far cannot 
be made secret again. President John¬ 
son knew that the United States was 
preparing to bomb North Vietnam 
when he campaigned against, and beat, 
Senator Barry Gold water in 1964 by 
criticising Mr Goldwater’s endorsement 
of such attacks. Mr McNamara told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee that he knew of no provocation 
liehind the North Vietnamese attacks on 
American vessels in the Gulf of Tonkin 
in 1964 when in fact he knew that 
South Vietnam, with American back¬ 
ing, had been engaged in five months 
of forays against the North. The 
so-called Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
which Congress was persuaded to adopt 
in August, 1964, authorising direct 
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••• and M five runners up 
are on Michelin radial tyres 


Recently, "CAR" magazine asked 19 
international experts to nominate 
The Car of The Year' The winning 
Citroen GS is fitted with Michelin 
Radials as original equipment 
And so are all five runners up 
Today's most exerting cars are 
designed to run on radials - Michelin 
radials Cars as different as the Range 
Rover and the Lamborghini P250 
Cars from all over Europe from 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
Because ever since Michelin 
introduced radial tyres in 1948, we've 
stayed ahead We pioneered the use of 
supple steel in bracing and 
reinforcing Today, Michelin radials 
give a 25% mileage advantage over 
ordinary textile-braced radials 
Michelin congratulate the Winner 
and the runners up And modestly 
suggest that, even if you don't own 
The Car of The Y6ar, it's very easy to 
drive on what must be 
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O Citroen GS 
The Winner first 
on Mu helms 1st 
for thrift ZX Radial 
The tyre that 
averages 25% more 
mileage than 
ordinary textile 
braced radials And 
performs like a 
winner 

O CitrodnSM 

A high performance 
car that calls lor a 
high performance 
tyre the Michelin 
XVR Optimum 
efficient y and 
road holding at 
high speeds 

O Lamborghini 
P260 

Another high 
performance car 
that s fitted with 
Michelin XVR s 
Totally reliable 
undor the most 
exacting of high 
speed conditions 


O Range Rover 

It II go anywhere 
and gut there on 
Mk helm Xm+s 
Throuqh mud snow 
and rim the Xm + s 
i m match the 
Rinqe Rover For 
performance For 
action For hard 
work 

O Volkswagen K70 
Fitted like the 
winning Citroen GS 
with the winner s 
tyre the Michelin 
ZX Kadial So even 
if it did come fourth 
the K70 will still 
come out 1st for 
thrift 

O Tnumph"Stag" 
And it s Mm hulm 
again The XAS this 
time with its 
asymmetric tread 
toqive suptrb 
h mdlmq and 
road holding To get 
full performance out 
of an exciting 
performance car 
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RANK xerox 


With these beads I thee wed 

Like the wedding ring in other countries, 
her beads proclaim she's married in certain 
African countries. 

And everyone gets the message because 
of the medium: graphics. 

They've been man's (and woman’s) 
surest form of communication ever since 
tribal times. 

In recent times, graphic communications 
have moved forward through Rank Xerox. 

Xerography reproduces graphic 
information, direct from any original, onto 
ordinary paper. 

Its applications blow up microfilm, shrink 
computer print-out, even renew old 
drawings. 

But more innovations lie ahead. Which 
is why Rank Xerox continues to explore 
the future of graphic communications. 
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American action against the North, 
had been prepared weeks before and 
held in abeyance until events had made 
Congress receptive. 

Among the many surprises to emerge 
have been that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had requested 
and been refused access to the report, 
and that the American military intel¬ 
ligence representatives in south-east 
Asia in 1964 did not believe that 
bombing the North would be effective. 
Congressmen are now demanding to 
know more. Whether hawks or doves 
they do not like being deceived. Full- 
scale hearings seem inevitable and 
confidence in the government, what¬ 
ever party is in charge of it, has 
inevitably been undermined still 
further. 


Hostages of war 

Some doves hoped that the shock 
of the Vietnam revelations in the New 
York Times would inject new life into 
the flagging attempts in Congress to 
stop the war in Vietnam by the end of 
this year. But when it came to a vote 
on the McGovem-Hatfield amendment 
in the upper house this week there 
was only a handful of Senators who 
had changed their minds since last 
year when the first attempt by Senator 
McGovern and Senator Hatfield to end 
American participation in the war by 
December 31, 1971, was voted down 
by 55 to 39 votes. Nor was the Senate 
even willing to accept a later date— 
June, 1972—since to tie the President's 
hands in this way would in effect be a 
vote of no faith in him. A similar 
amendment in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives sponsored by Mr Nedzi and Mr 
Whelan had little more prospect of 
success although critics of the opera¬ 
tions in south-east Asia consider it 
something of a victory that the House 
should even vote on an end to the war. 
It will be the first time that it has 
done so. 

The anti-war forces in the Senate 
might have hoped for a better show¬ 
ing on the second time around. 
Certainly the sentiment against the war 
outside Congress has continued to grow. 
Last week a group of eminent lawyers 
demonstrated in Washington in favour 
of the amendment ; the stalwarts of 
Common Cause, the citizens' lobby 
headed by Mr John Gardner, have 
been badgering their Congressmen for 
weeks with telephone calls and letters; 
the McGovem-Hatfield forces have 
spent some Si00,000 on radio com¬ 
mercials to further the cause. 

In an attempt to win broad support 


for the McGovem-Hatfield amendment 
(to a Senate measure to extend con¬ 
scription in the armed services for 
another two years) the two sponsors 
had made the withdrawal of troops 
from Indochina conditional on the 
release of the 500 or so American 
prisoners of war held by the North 
Vietnamese. So as to safeguard the 
POWs the pull-out would have been 
postponed by two months unless Hanoi 
arranged for the release of the prisoners 
within 60 days of the enactment of the 
amendment. This was one answer to 
President Nixon’s stand that, to protect 
the prisoners, their release must first be 
guaranteed by North Vietnam before 
America can fix a date for withdrawal. 

The prisoners themselves have 
become chips in a game of diplomacy. 
Certainly the whole issue is rapidly 
developing into a politically explosive 
one for President Nixon, who ironically 
enough was the first person to bring 
up the release of prisoners as a condi¬ 
tion of peace. There are already mut- 
terings that it is not the prisoners who 
are of paramount importance to the 
Administration but the stability of the 
South Vietnamese government. 

Such criticisms were voiced more 
strongly last week when the White 
House poured scorn on Mr Clark 
Clifford, a former Secretary of Defence 
under President Johnson, when he 
claimed to know that Hanoi would 
release the POWs once the Americans 
set a date for withdrawal. There have 
been several unofficial suggestions in 
Paris that the North Vietnamese are 
willing to make some concessions 
although they are not yet prepared to 
admit this at the negotiating table. 



To Hanoi: piaasa ralaasa our man 


But, according to the Administration, 
this only shows that Hanoi is making 
the most propaganda that it can out 
of an emotionally sensitive issue. 

This may be the case, but it did 
the President little good when his press 
secretary said that the deadline 
of December 31st would be too 
soon to ensure the safety of the South 
Vietnamese government. If the North 
Vietnamese now come out into the 
open and offer to release the prisoners 
in return for an end to the war this 
year, the Administration will find itself 
in a nasty dilemma. 


Race for housing 

The line between racial and economic 
discrimination in housing is a' fine one 
but nt is the one that President Nixon 
has chosen as the guide to his Admin¬ 
istration's housing policies. What the 
President has said in a detailed and 
long-delayed statement is that he will 
enforce the existing laws against racial 
segregation in housing and that he will 
act against communities that resort 
to economic measures to keep blacks 
out of their neighbourhoods. What the 
Administration will not do is to put 
families with low and moderate 
incomes (which generally means black 
families) into areas that do not want 
them. It will not take the responsi¬ 
bility for moving the predominantly 
black inhabitants now in the centres 
of the cities out of their ghettoes and 
rehousing them in better areas. 

In other words the white suburbs 
can stay white if they wish. No effoit 
will be made by the federal govern¬ 
ment to force the suburbs to accept 
low-cost housing by threatening them 
with the loss of other federal funds if 
they reject it. Now most of the initiative 
for racially integrated housing will have 
to come from the suburban com¬ 
munities themselves, which is not 
particularly encouraging considering 
how recalcitrant they have been in the 
past about providing inexpensive 
homes and accepting Negro residents. 
One incentive that the federal 
government will offer is that those 
areas which do plan such housing 
will get a large slice of the grants for 
community development. It will also 
refuse applications for federal aid foi 
water and sewage facilities from com¬ 
munities which do not build integrated 
cheap housing. 

For civil rights groups and for the 
activists within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, who 
want to see greater federal initiative 
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in this area, the announcement is a 
bitter disappointment, although they 
are adopting a wait-and-see attitude for 
the moment. But it is a vindication for 
Mr John Mitchell, the Attorney 
General, who maintained that the 
existing equal housing laws did not 
require such vigorous enforcement as 
Mr George Romney, the head of HUD, 
would like. 

But the Justice Department has at 
least had to give some ground. It has 
finally filed suit against Black Jack, 
a suburb of St Louis, Missouri, for 
blocking an integrated low-income 
housfing scheme. The department has 
also moved against six other smaller 
communities. The action does not come 
before time. Mr Romney, who called 
the Black Jack case 11 a blatant viola¬ 
tion of the Constitution,” asked the 
department to instigate legal proceed¬ 
ings as long ago as last autumn. 

City-state war 

The State Legislature of New York is 
giving the City of New York less money 
for operating expenses than the Mayor 
considers necessary for its survival. 
Mayor Lindsay has responded by find¬ 
ing a way to cut the city’s proposed 
budget for the year beginning in July 
from $9.1 billion to $8.8 billion without 
sacking anyone, for the moment at 
least. But the whole annual ritual—the 
city begging for money from the 
unsympathetic legislature, dominated 
by rural and suburban politicians—was 
more bitter than ever before. Governor 
Rockefeller formally called his fellow 
Republican, the Mayor, “ inept ” while 
the legislature set up a commission to 
investigate Mr Lindsay's administra¬ 
tion. The Mayor declared that the city 
had been 11 raped and accused of 
prostitution.” He lent his support to 
the suggestions, once frivolous, now 
earned, that New York City break with 
New Ycfrk State and become a state in 
its own tight. 

Ped^te tyho live or work in New York 
City h&ve reason to be depressed about 
the budget decisions. The legislature has 
given its permission for the city to raise 
an extra $525 miltfbn in taxes, includ¬ 
ing an increastf jbffire much as 80 per 
cent in the incofl&Ktax levied on those 
who work 4 p, New York City and new 
taxes on petrol, "drink, cigarettes and 
even ordinary food. Even so there will 
be a reduction in the numbers of police- 
nOTJfireatt^refuse collectors, teachers 

on cit y’ s pay- 
rolfl a^S? backs b® made 
attrition—something 
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that Mayor Lindsay had to promise 
Democrats in the legislature before they 
would support the city’s request to 
increase taxes. He had said earlier that 
if the legislature did not meet his 
budget requests, 30,000 municipal 
employees might be discharged. 

Because he has not carried out his 
dire threats of sackings, Mayor Lindsay 
is now being accused of crying wolf. 
This will be the fourth year since 1967 
in which the savage cutbacks of which 
he warned the legislature have not 
materialised, even though the funds he 
asked for were not supplied. Now the 
accuracy of the Mayor’s budget has 
been challenged by the City Controller, 
within his own administration. The 
City Council could decide that the 
Mayor has overestimated the city’s 
expenses and that the new taxes need 
not be levied. 

Governor Rockefeller seems to have 
been encouraged into open hostility to 
Mayor Lindsay by the increasing con¬ 
servatism of the Republican-dominated 
State Legislature. The Governor, who 
at 62 and in his fourth term of office 
is unlikely to get a fifth tejm, saw his 
own state budget request cut from 
$8.45 billion to $7.7 billion. The 
Speaker of the Assembly, Mr Perry 
Duryea, has emerged as a powerful 
contender for the Governorship and has 
boasted of the legislature’s conversion 
of the liberal Governor into accepting 
“ the limitations of our society ’*—in 
other words, the unwillingness'of those 
outside New York City to shoulder its 
welfare burdens. The city is in thrall to 
such provincials. Of each dollar it 
contributes in taxes to the state govern¬ 
ment, it gets only 60 cents back. If the 
city were a state, it would have power 
to levy its own taxes without permission 
from another level of government and 
it would receive a larger share of 
federal aid from Washington. 


Bags and bumpers 

A bill to ensure that motor cars stand 
up better to minor collisions has been 
fiercely attacked in hearings held by 
the Senate Commerce Committee. The 
proposed legislation would give the 
Department of Transportation the 
power to 9et standards for the extent 
of damage that cars should sustain in 
minor collisions. Its sponsors hope that 
such rules, concerned with protec¬ 
tion of property rather than safety of 
passengers, as other laws have been, 
would reduce both the heavy repair 
bills and the high insurance premiums 
now paid by motorists. Yet Mr Ralph 
Nader, the consumers’ advocate, has 
scoffed at the proposals for their 
feebleness, while the department's own 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administrator criticised their rigidity 
and practical ineffectiveness ; he 
promised that his agency would submit 
legislation of its own to require 
manufacturers to say how crash-worthy 
their various models are. The imme¬ 
diate debate—how much impact can 
and should the bumper of a motor 
car absorb—-has served mainly to raise 
the larger question: can motor cars be 
made safer piece by piece, year by 
year ? The Department of Transporta¬ 
tion believes that only a radical new 
technical design can produce a car 
that is as safe and cheap as people 
now seem to want. 

The DOT has placed research into 
experimental vehicles among its top 
priorities, along with the problems of 
dealing with the drunken driver and 
of ensuring survival in crashes. The 
Highway Traffic Safety Administra¬ 
tion, for its part, threatens to withhold 
funds from states that do not tighten 
up their own laws on drinking and 
driving and on the performance of 
motor vehicles. Yet until a new kind 
of car, not only safer but cleaner, is 
produced, the department, the motor 
car industry and Congress will continue 
to suggest various, and often conflict¬ 
ing, remedies for existing cars. 

The controversy over the improved 
bumper was increased when the Ford 
Motor Company broke ranks with the 
other car manufacturers and said that 
the Transportation Department’s new 
standards were not strict enough. The 
DOT’s proposed rules will require cars 
made after September, 1973, to have 
a front bumper capable of sustaining 
a crash into a barrier at five miles an 
hour with no damage to certain 
external equipment, such as headlights 
and radiators ; the rear bumper 
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would have to sustain such a crash 
at four miles In hour. Ford proposed 
that both bumpers be equally strong 
by that date. Its statement was inter¬ 
preted as a sign that it was ahead of 
its competitors in the design of such 
bumpers, but none the less the depart¬ 
ment was shaken enough to announce 
that it would re-examine its standards. 

All of the big manufacturers are 
unanimous in opposing the inflatable 
air bag which will become mandatory 
equipment in cars after August, I 973 » 
according to a rule laid down by the 
DOT in March under powers already 
given to it by Congress. Ford, the 
Chrysler Corporation and the Ameri¬ 
can Motors Corporation have gone to 
court to try to get the regulation set 
aside. The bag inflates when the car 
is in collision, cushioning the 
occupants. Critics say it is too complex 
and less effective than a seat belt in 
preventing passengers from being 
thrown out of the car. 


Black setback 

PROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The law has been clear for years : all 
public facilities, intruding schools, 
parks, restaurants and hotels, must be 
open to blacks. But what if officials 
decide to shut down in the face of an 
order requiring racial integration ? 
The question was raised in the 
Supreme Court in a case from Jackson, 
Mississippi. There the city council 
chose to close the five public swimming 
pools in 1963 rather than comply with 
a federal judge’s order that segregation 
be ended. The officials said that they 
feared violence and that integrated 
pools would fail financially. A group 
of Negroes appealed. 

The Court’s surprising answer was 
that the council’s action was constitu¬ 
tionally permissible because whites and 
blacks were affected equally. The 
justices divided five to four, with 


Mr Hugo Black delivering the majority 
opinion. He found evidence to support 
the council’s stated reasons, but said 
that there also seemed to be some 
evidence that the closing was an 
expression of racial prejudice. On the 
whole, said Mr Black, it would be 
futile for the court to probe motives. 
The heart of the matter was that 
it is not a case where a city is maintain¬ 
ing different sets of facilities for blacks 
and whites and forcing the races to 
remain separate. 

The 85-year-old justice’s voice was 
strained as he made the announcement 
from the bench. He went beyond the 
written opinion to caution against an 
interpretation that the Court would 
approve the closing of schools to avoid 
integrating them. Nevertheless, the 
decision on swimming pools was the 
fourth important setback for blacks in 
the Court recently. Today it is 
obviously reluctant to broader; the 
legal interpretation of their rights. 


Keeping Manhattan human 


Ilow can Now York be kept as a 
place where people want to live, a 
place with shops and theatres and 
restaurants where people want to come 
and spend money ? How not to do 
it can be seen in the enormous glass 
towers of Park Avenue and Sixth 
Avenue which have little at ground 
level to interest the shopper. The wind¬ 
swept spaces of their plazas arc unattrac¬ 
tive even in summer, lacking any of 
the intimacy that makes cities attrac¬ 
tive It is a brave new world of bore¬ 
dom for anyone who walks past these 
monuments to the Bankers’ Trust or 
the Equitable Life Insurance companies. 

A perennial problem is the great 
profitability of office buildings over 
other forms of land use. Even along 
Fifth Avenue, where luxury shops enjoy 
a large turnover and pay rents of about 
$75 a square foot, to develop the sites 
as offices could (land docs) bring owners 
as much as too per rent more. Mr 
Andrew Goodman, of Bcrgdorf Good¬ 
man at Fifth Avenue and 57th Street, 
whom Mayor Lindsay’s economic 
development administrator has called 
“ one of the great New York patriots 
of all time,*’ has repeatedly refused 
tempting offers to build offices on Berg- 
dorf’s site. But people who will actually 
turn down money when offered it arc 
rare. If uncontrolled, the surge of new 
development could turn Fifth Avenue 
into another glass and concrete desert. 

The City Planning Commission’s 
answer to the problem is called 
“ incentive zoning.” This is an attempt 
to get developers to do what the com¬ 
mission believes is desirable by offering 
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them advantages in return; particu¬ 
larly permission to put up buildings 
with greater height and more floor- 
space than current regulations allow. 
Along Fifth Avenue, what the com¬ 
mission wants is to have an unbroken 
facade from 59th to 38th Streets desig¬ 
nated as a special zoning district. 
Buildings within the district must 
include two floors of shopping space 
and some flats as well as offices. So 
far, the reaction from developers has 
not been unpromising. The Fifth Avenue 
Association, which represents the shop¬ 
keepers and is not often in favour of 
experiment, has been enthusiastic. 

Fifth Avenue, however, was not the 
first special zoning district. Lincoln 
Centre and the theatrical district came 
first. In fact, the whole idea grew out 
of the imminent danger of the annihila¬ 
tion of all New York’s theatres as 
office development pushed westward 
towards Broadway and Times Square. 
In this area (40th to 57th Streets and 
6th ito 8th Avenues) developere are now 
given a bonus of 20 per cent extra 
floor space if they include a theatre 
in their building. The first test of this 
scheme came in the new Astor Plaza 
building on Broadway and 44th Street. 
After some acrimonious discussion, the 
developer was convinced thait he should 
include a theatre and, since then, four 
new theatres have been planned else¬ 
where in the zone—the first built in 
New York since 1935. 

The great advantage of incentive 
zoning is its flexibility. On the west side 
of lower Manhattan the proposed 
special zoning district for Greenwich 
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Village could allow the development 
of whole streets to be properly 
co-ordinated, with pedestrians separated 
from traffic and communication from 
building to building on the model of 
the old Rockefeller Centre on 5th 
Avenue. On the upper east side, incen¬ 
tive zoning gives some hope that the 
small shops of East 86th Street will be 
preserved. Around Lincoln Centre it 
means that provision can be made for 
shops and restaurants to serve those 
who go to the theatre or the opera. 

Of course, schemes can run into 
trouble. A development plan for the 3rd 
Avenue and 14th Street area came to 
grief on local objections. Zoning pro¬ 
posals have to get past the Board of 
Estimate and enlightenment has not in¬ 
variably been a characteristic of that 
body. 

However, the success of New York’s 
incentive zoning so far augurs well for 
the future. 
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Soviet stepchild 

GUERRILLAS IN POWER 

By K. S. Karol. 

Cape. 634 pages. £4.95. 

It is ironic that Mr K. S. Karol should 
have been one of those chosen to have 
his ears boxed at a distance by Dr 
Castro over the past month. As an early 
enthusiast for the Cuban revolution, he 
had every reason to ex|>ect that lie 
would always find a ready welcome in 
Havana. Dr Castro now calls him “ a 
CTA agent ” ; but Mr Karol made his 
own political standpoint clear enough 
in his latest book when he wrote that 
“ To find out whether a man is a 
progressive or a reactionary, we must 
look not so much at his professions of 
faith as at his attitudes towards the 
United States/’ 

Mr Karol is certainly a “ progressive ” 
by this criterion ; but that has not 
saved him from the extraordinary 
cultural pogrom that Dr Castro has 
initiated against his critics at home and 
abroad. After 12 years, the Cuban 
revolution has spawned a literature of 
disillusionment, and Mr Karol’s book, 
like Rene Dumont's 44 Cuba, est-il 
socialiste ? ” or Herberto Padilla’s 
poems, is part of it. The Cuba des¬ 
cribed in his closing chapter is a 
country that has been strapped into an 
intellectual and institutional strait- 
jacket. And the way Dr Castro has 
lashed out at his critics suggests that 
he is in no hurry to loosen the straps. 
The fact that men like Mr Karol were 
formerly his friends suggests something 
else : that when things start to turn 
sour, it is easier to shrug off criticism 
from old enemies than from former 
intimates. 

Mr Karol has really written two 
books and interweaved the pages. The 
-first is a journal of his four trips to 
Cuba. It contains some valuable inter¬ 
views with Castro, President Dortic6s 
arid other leaders as well as some racy 
bits of description. But Mr Karol 
sometimes strains too hard to make a 
mountain out of a molehill he has 
stumbled upon, and one doubts whether 
it is really possible to assess Cuban 
attitudes to the Russians in 1961 by 
the varying noises people made as the 


Pravda correspondent strolled by. 
Secondly, Mr Karol has set out to 
describe the shifting economic strategics 
and political allegiances that were 
invented to fill the “ ideological 
vacuum” that existed in 1959 when 
rebels of no clear political persuasion 
seized power. This is an ambitious 
task, but it is conducted at times on an 
almost Hegelian plane of abstraction. 

If there is a presiding idea in Mr 
Karol’s book, it is that Russia acted 
throughout as the wicked stepmother, 
tugging the Cubans away from 
desirable 14 heresies ” like workers’ 
participation or support for armed 
struggle in other parts of Latin 
America. The paradox here was that, 
for a brief period after 1961, and again 
in the years since 1968, the Cubans 
settled on an economic strategy and a 
form of centralised control that was 
closer to Stalinism than to later Russian 
models of development. Mr Karol 
labours to fit events in Cuba into a 
global context. He argues, for example, 
that Cuba was initially an embarrass¬ 
ment to Khrushchev because support 
for Dr Castro conflicted with his policy 
of detente and also imposed a heavy 
economic burden on Russia ; and that 
the missile crisis of 1962 was in fact a 
41 deviation ” for the Russians. 

But he fails sadly when it comes to 
examining the variety of pressures that 
the Russians applied to shape Cuban 
policy. The decisive swing towards 
Moscow after the clashes of early 1968 
(when Dr Castro imprisoned the Cuban 
Communist leader, Anlbal Escalante) 
are rationalised but not explained, so 
that one fails to grasp why Castro 
went so far to defend the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia later that year in the 
name of 11 the law of the people’s 
struggle against imperialism.” This is 
all die more unsatisfactory since 
important evidence has been given by 
Cuban defectors, including a former 
secret service chief, of Russian threats 
to withdraw economic aid from Cuba 
early in 1968 unless Dr Castro revised 
his policies and stopped supporting 
guerril}a groups in other countries. Mr 
Karol is better at discussing theory than 
at getting to grips with the mechanics 
of the economy and the administration. 
One of his unforgiveable omissions is 
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that he fails to tackle the role of the 
army in Cuba, despite the fact that 
whole sectors of the economy and the 
social services have come under military 
control and that this has altered the 
quality of life in Cuba. 

Mr Karol has most to contribute 
when it comes to dealing with the place 
of the Cuban Communist party and the 
zigzag course of its relations with Dr 
Castro. He shows that, from the time 
the party was founded in 1925, it was 
guided by stalinist ideas and missed 
every opportunity of taking part in an 
armed uprising—even to the point of 
making a deal with Batista during his 
first regime (1934-44). 1 be local com¬ 
munist leaders, in terms akin to those 
that other Latin American Communist 
parties have used of more # recent 
guerrilla movements, attacked Dr 
Castro and his supporters in the early 
days as the practitioners of 44 a desper¬ 
ate form of adventurism.” 

Mr Karol’s book ends inconclusively, 
with some pious hopes and a confident 
prediction that Cuba would attain the 
target of 10 million tons prescribed 
for last year’s sugar harvest, which of 
course had to be retracted in a foot¬ 
note once it became clear that the* 
target was unattainable. Mr Karol is 
worth reading, so long as one remem¬ 
bers that a navigator who secs Soviet 
communism as Scylla and western 
capitalism as Charybdis will sometimes 
have to take some tortuous turnings to 
make his way between. 

Whatsoever king may 
reign 

FOUCHi: THE UNPRINCIPLED 
PATRIOT 

By Hubert Cole. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 347 pages. 
£3.50. _ 

Fouche was a man of ability and 
contradiction. First an Oratorian and 
then a Jacobin, the executioner of 
Lyons and the friend of Robespierre, 
he was successively a minister and a 
betrayer of the Directory, the friend 
and then the enemy of Xapoleon, and 
finally a servant of the Bourbons— 
who dismissed him. He was created a 
duke, amassed a great fortune, and 
was first and last a minister of police. 

Fouche was the architect of the first 
of the modern police states; Himmler 
and Beria can be numbered among 
his heirs. This book is the first major 
biography of Fouch6 to be attempted 
by an English author. It is precise, 
factual and with much interesting 
detail, but as a portrait of Fouch£ it 
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FoucM: police statesman 


fails. Mr Cole's basic argument is that 
Fouche was a patriot whose cruelties 
and changes of loyalty were the product 
of a political judgment dedicated to 
the best interests of France. This thesis 
is not wholly acceptable; it is equally 
probable that Fouch6 enjoyed power 
and the mechanics of government, and 
shifted his allegiance merely in order 
to continue enjoying them. 

Mr Cole describes a man of great 
enterprise and energy, but also one of 
little charm who rarely revealed his 
personality. Fouchc created a system 
ol internal espionage and coercion 
which was essential to Napoleon and 
without which he would not have 
survived the many conspiracies and 
plots directed against him. Napoleon 
came to distrust and dislike Fouch£ 
but feared «to be without him. In 1804 
he incorporated the ministry of police 
into the ministry of justice—inciden¬ 
tally dismissing Fouche—Ibut within the 
year the ministry of police was re¬ 
established and Fouche was at its head. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba it 
was to Fouche, by then his avowed 
opponent, that -he entrusted the delicate 
task of maintaining internal securhv. 

It is not clear from Mr Cole's 
account of FoucM's- professional 
activities whether the minister's inter¬ 
ests were confined to security and 
espionage or whether in fact he did 
anything to develop the more ordinary 
functions of a police force. This is to^ 
be regretted. But Fouche was clearly 
more than a policeman. To Mettcr- 
nich, Talleyrand and FoucjM were the 
only men of real consequence in 
Napoleonic France. Foucfie was one 
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of the few amongst those who sur¬ 
rounded Napoleon who dared to 
contradict and even disobey the 
emperor. In 1809 it was FoucM who 
in the absence of Napoleon had the 
nerve and enterprise* to mobilise and 
direct the National Guard against the 
royalists in the Vendee and the English 
in the low countries. 

There is little of Fouche's personal 
life in this book. He was fond of 
children, a devoted husband and loved 
to display a knowledge of other 
people's lives and vices gained from 
his agents. There is no evidence that 
he was a man of taste, culture or wit, 
hut perhaps such characteristics would 
ill suit a minister of police. 

Half a generation 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY, 1951-1960 

Edited by E. T. Williams 
and Helen M. Palmer. 

Oxford University Press. 1,176 
pages. £9.50 . 

In an age of longevity those who die 
in any decade affect it scarcely more 
than those who are born into it. A roll 
call of die dead of the 1950s is a 
historical document; the first reaction 
to most of the names on it is faint 
surprise that they had lived so long. 
Moreover, unlike its predecessor, this 
volume contains not one man who died 
in battle. Four were assassinated, and 
one murdered; but most died, in peace 
if in pain, in old age. One in 15 of 
the 760 listed survived into his or her 
90s. 

John Scott Lidgctt, the Methodist, 
was 99 ; Trenchard in his Bos. Halifax, 
Hoare, Bevin and Vansittart were 
in their 70s. Bevan and Cripps, stretch¬ 
ing what is overwhelmingly a record 
of the interwar years into the more 
recent past, were only in their 60s. 
Perhaps only a monarch can be sure 
of causing a ripple by his death, at 
whatever age—but then George VI was 
only 57. Not one prime minister graces 
this volume. Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Baldwin and 
Chamberlain appear only in the 
index covering the first 60 years 
of this century. Baldwin lasted the 
longest; he died in 1947. Attlee and 
Churchill await the next volume. So 
pride of place and space goes to Ernest 
Bevin, but Queen Mary gets nearly as 
much' attention. Her son gets two pages 
fewer; perhaps this is evidence of the 
trend announced so proudly in the 
preface, towards an increasing female 
content. This volume includes a few 
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names to conjure with: Margery Fry, 
Marie Stopes, Christabel Pankhurst, 
even—striking a curiously anachron¬ 
istic note—Constance Spry. 

The 44 National Biography" is not 
the place to look for harsh criticism; 
reputations are buttressed rather than 
assailed. Lord Templewood (Sir Samuel 
Hoare) gets kindly treatment for the 
fiasco of his pact with Laval; Queen 
Mary’s fondness for other people's 
property and her hats both escape 
mention. But it is hard to pick through 
such a dictionary without, as the 
preface says, being 44 reinforced in the 
humility of one's admiration for 
courage, genius, sacrifice, or sheer 
hard work." 

Do as you have been 
done _ 

PEACE IN THE HOLY LAND 

By John Bagot Glubb. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 384 pages. 
£3.15. _ 

Glubb Pasha has, in retirement, given 
himself full employment as a historian. 
Usually, he writes histories of the 
Arabs; here, fortified by the Old 
Testament, various Bible commentaries 
and many books on Semitic civilisa¬ 
tions, he embarks on four millenia of 
the history of Palestine as a background 
to the present conflict there. 

His tale is so crowded with incident 
(“ Hulagu wintered in Tabriz ”) that 
his main theme is often difficult to 
follow, but it seems to pro¬ 
claim the following truisms : 
just as no man is an island, 
so is no nation a peculiar or chosen 
people. All races are mixed, not only 
in blood but in habits. None is con¬ 
sistently virtuous, though poor ones 
“ living in the freedom of tribal and 
desert tradition ” (eg, Edom) are less 
prone to 14 corrupting influences" 
than rich, urban communities. Most 
men who have been persecuted, 
whether for their beliefs or out of envy 
of their possessions, afterwards do as 
they were done by in order to acquire 
a sense of power. Plus ga change, plus 
i ’est la meme chose ; the problems of 
Israel arc the same as the problems of 
all nations. 

Having built himself this platform, 
he leaps from it into the whirlpool of 
modern politics, first adjuring the 
reader to “ make a determined effort 
to free his mind of preconceived ideas.'* 
But here his argument falters, for on 
the'basis of several preconceived ideas 
of his own, such as the continuing 
importance of sea power, and a con- 
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tinuing Soviet determination to 
dominate western Europe, he starts to 
represent the current Arab and Israeli 
confrontation as unmatched elsewhere 
and the key to world peace. Does he 
really believe, for instance, that the 
“ origin of all these mischiefs ” (of 
which the worst by his standards is the 
Soviet fleet threatening Europe from 
Alexandria harbour) is “ the fact that 
the Palestinians, a pleasant unwarlike 
people, were driven destitute from 
their homes by military force'* ? Or 
that the “ peculiar psychological 
attitudes ” of bad Arab guerrillas who 
fight good Arab Jordanians despite the 
presence of a powerful outside enemy 
are quite 44 unlike the mentality of the 
Arabs in other areas ?” If, when 
throwing a spotlight upon the holy 
land, an author leaves out of account 
such confrontations as those in Berlin 
or the Persian Gulf, he tends to mis¬ 
take for the hub a situation that is 
only one of the spokes in world affairs. 

The book ends with an outline 
solution that entails organising not only 
a neutral force to umpire frontiers, 
but a wealthy international consortium 
to finance development. The volume 
is cheap for one so well produced, and 
illustrated with no less than 38 good 
maps. Its short bibliography omits the 
dates of the books that is recommends, 
so that Josephus oddly jostles contem¬ 
porary authors such as Glubb Pasha 
himself and Mr Chaim Bermant. 

Urban planners 

GEORGE (JANCE : ARCHITECT. 1741-1825 

By Dorothy Stroud. 

Faber. 338 pages. £12. 

WREN 

By Margaret Whinney. 

Thames and Hudson. 21 6 pages. 
£2.10 cloth , £1.25 paper. 

The Dances were not a fashionable 
bunch. Only Nathaniel, the painter 
son of the elder George and brother 
of the younger, to whom this book is 
devoted, achieved a knighthood and 
social prestige. His brother built for 
him No. 143 Piccadilly, now to be 
demolished after a last moment in the 
public eye when its companion, No. 144, 
was swamped by squatters in 1969. The 
two Georges were busy London archi¬ 
tects, each in turn employed as the 
City’s clerk of the works, or surveyor, 
planning and developing London 
during the burst of building activity 
that followed an enabling act of 
Parliament of 1760. 

They executed few commissions for 
private country' houses, and indeed 



Dance's Guildhall has survived 

seldom moved outside London, 
although both Nathaniel and the 
younger George studied in Rome. They 
were a social cut below their contem¬ 
porary Robert Adam, who wrote of his 
sojourn in the same city 41 If I am 
known in Rome to be an architect, 
if I am seen drawing or with a pencil 
in my hand, I cannot enter into 
genteel company, who will not admit 
an artist.” Architecturally, too, their 
influence was perhaps less enduring, as 
so many of their designs were for east 
London buildings which were des¬ 
troyed by the blitz, or for institutions 
—such as Newgate jail—which were 
replaced this century. Today, the Old 
Bailey stands on the site of Newgate. 
But the younger George, with his 
designs for Crescent and Circus, was 
the first to introduce these architectural 
patterns to London, and both he and 
his father carried out a prodigious 
Amount of work. Most of the original 
Finsbury was the younger George’s 
work. Both have their enduring monu¬ 
ments ; the Mansion House was the 
father’s work, Guildhall the son’s. 

Their combined lifespan extends 
from 1695 to 1825 ; a period of 
immense change for the capital. Miss 
Stroud could hardly write about the 
younger George without devoting a 
good deal of space to his father. Both 
are given due credit ; a fascinating 
picture emerges of London’s outward 
sprawl during, the eighteenth century. 
At this stage, at least, it was 
possible to develop areas, rather than 
streets, without dislocating the city’s 
life: Without judging their achievement, 
it is possible to say that the Dances 
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were London's first permanent urban 
planners. 

It is impossible to speak of Wren in 
the same breath as the hard-working 
Dances, although he, too, had plenty 
of ideas on London planning. Since 
his achievements well outshine even 
their combined total, it is fortunate that 
so many more of them have survived. 
Dr Whinney leads one through his 
more glorious buildings and past the 
more interesting of his unexecuted 
designs at an invigorating pace ; his 
book is a more than competent, 
eminently readable and excellently 
illustrated guide. Chelsea’s Royal Hos¬ 
pital, at once one of the most beautiful 
and most human of Wren’s designs, 
comes in for particularly illuminating 
treatment. 

Poet by election 

OWLS AMD ARTIFICERS 

By Roy Fuller. 

Deutsch. 136 pages . £7.80. 

It is bad luck for all concerned that 
the University of Oxford is constrained 
to elect, at regular intervals, a pro¬ 
fessor of poetry, himself a practising 
poet. If the chair could be bestowed 
by an appointing committee (composed, 
of course, of sage and discriminating 
men of letters), and if it could be 
withheld unless a poet-critic of in¬ 
contestable merit were available, the 
cause of poetry really would be 
honoured, and a lot of silly electioneer¬ 
ing ballyhoo avoided. In lean seasons, 
nobody would be much the worse. 

As things are, the man elected has 
to do his best, and that is what Mr 
Fuller has done. This volume re¬ 
produces his first six lectures. The first, 
harking back to Matthew Arnold, is 
full of shrewd comments on the cultural 
scene. Mr Fuller’s strongly common- 
sensical bias also enables him to punc¬ 
ture the pretensions of glib critics or 
humourless literary expositors. He is 
genuinely knowledgeable about poetic 
techniques, and has some interesting 
things to say about Marianne Moore 
and Wallace Stevens—though one can¬ 
not help suspecting that his evident 
sympathy with Stevens has something 
to do with the fact that he too was a 
successful professional man. But one 
does not feel, reading these disquisi¬ 
tions, that they spring from a power¬ 
fully creative mind, or even a power¬ 
fully critical one. To some extent, Mr 
Fuller's modesty, good sense and good 
humour are disarming; but these 
qualities are not sufficient to compen¬ 
sate for the absence of originality. 
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I remember, I remember 

THREE-CORNERED HEART 

By Anne Fremantle. 

Collins . 316 pages . £2.25. 

YOUNG IN THE TWENTIES 

By Ethel Mannin. 

Hutchinson . 192 pages . f2. 

TAPIOCA FOR TEA 

By Sarah Shears. 

Elek. 187 pages . f 7.50. 

Female autobiography has a flavour 
peculiar to itself. Perhaps this is a 
function of dhe period about which the 
autobiographers of the past decade 
have been writing; during the past 70 
years women’s circumstances have 
changed more than men’s. Women 
have a social revolution to report, writ 
small in the details of their own lives. 
Those early women members of the 
universities, those suffragettes, those 
women in tlhe armed forces, those 
women who shortened their skirts and 
smoked cigarettes, perhaps suppose 
they have more to report than those 
men who suffered the far-from-novel 
experiences of work and war. Perhaps 
it is a function of the memory, the 
attention to detail. Some female remi¬ 
niscences seem to exhibit almost total 
recall. Or perhaps it is a tradi¬ 
tional division of labour which should 
be eroded by women’s lib : male auto- 
biographers are the administrators, the 
generals and politicians, reporting on 
great events from the sellers’ end of 
the market; women, excluded from 
decision-making, report on life from 
the consumers* end. 

Mrs Fremantle’s book, a biography 
both of herself (written in the third 
person) and first and most interest¬ 
ingly of her mother, is as near the male 
autobiographical preserve as women 
have traditionally been able to get. 
She and her mother knew everyone 
and were related to everyone in the 
closer-knit establishment of the earlier 
years of this century. She was a close 
friend of Bertrand Russell, and dined 
with the archbishop of Canterbury 



Thoroughly modern Daphne du Meurier 
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the night before he made his entrance 
in the abdication drama. Sometimes the 
weight of names becomes too burden¬ 
some. Political events are, inevitably, 
treated superficially and, less forgiv- 
ably, dogmatically ; there is precious 
little acknowledgment that personal 
recollection is neither impartial nor 
infallible. But the earlier passages of 
the book, where she proceeds at a 
gallop through the ramifications of her 
family history (outlining, en passant, 
the sad story of one relation Whose 
dashing fiance jammed his private 
parts under the pummel of his saddle 
and died in agonies before her eyes), 
are brilliant in their dexterity. 

“ Young in the Twenties,” too, has 
more than its quota of names—Daphne 
du Maurier, Somerset Maugham. . . . 
The 1920s have been exploited too 
often for a record of flouted tradition, 
discarded inhibitions and interwar 
idealism to sound very fresh. But it is 
fair reading, and good looking: the 
photographs are entrancingly, uncon¬ 
sciously humorous. Miss Shears’s 
account of her early life in a Kentish 
village is back in the simplest mode of 
precise female reminiscence. 

The genes have it 

RACE, INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION 

By H. J. Eysenck. 

Maurice Temple Smith. 160 pages. 
£1.50 cloth, 7Op paper. 

Heredity versus environment is by no 
means an unemotional debate, between 
educationalists on the determinants of 
intelligence. The hereditarians have all 
the odium reserved for racists heaped 
upon them ; the environmentalists are 
bulked out by the ranks of idealists 
with precious few pretensions to have 
read, let alone performed, any re¬ 
motely scientific research. Thus, when 
what was called the Jensenist heresy 
(Jensen argued that 8o per cent of 
differences in intelligence, as measured 
by intelligence quotient tests, were 
determined by heredity) appeared, all 
those who feared that racial distinc¬ 
tions might result rushed to the aid 
of the environmentalists—those who 
believe that cultural advantages or dis¬ 
advantages, deprivation or a “head 
start,” are more important than genes. 

Professor Eysenck has done his best 
to reinstate Jensen—or rather to 
rescue him from the distortions that 
inaccurate reporting have wrought on 
his theory. He does find the evidence 
of intelligence tests, so far as possible 
“ culture-free,” carried out in the 
United States on negro, Indian and 
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white children convincing. In fact the 
black children showed up better, rela¬ 
tive to the white, on culturally biased 
associative tests than in supposedly 
fairer conceptual ones. But no one 
could call him a racist. First, he points 
out that the issue is not one of black 
versus white races: the conclusions 
only apply to small sub-groups within 
large ones—different results have been 
achieved in the south and north of the 
United States, and similar differences 
have been found between the Irish 
and English. Nor, obviously, will such 
differences hold true over periods of 
time ; supposing for a moment that 
Jensen’s percentage was correct, after 
three generations the influence of 
any one particular generation of ances¬ 
tors is weakened to under half, and by 
ten to about a quarter. For environ¬ 
ment is a determinant of what a 
parent passes on, through heredity, 
to a child. He also does his best to 
destroy the myth that Jcnsenism rein¬ 
forces segregation : all that Jensen 
argued was that since children of low 
IQ performed surprisingly well in 
associative tests, different teaching 
methods for bright and dull ones 
might give the dull ones a better 
chance. 

Island in the stream 

THE ILE-DE-FRANCE 

By Marc Bloch. Translated by 

J. E. Anderson. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

190 pages. £2.25. 

This book was first published in 1913. 
It is at first sight surprising that it 
should now be translated. The 50 pages 
of notes at the back of the volume are 
filled with references to very old works, 
some of which the author has been 
unable to trace, and there is no editor 
who intervenes and tells us about more 
modem opinions and investigations. It 
is natural to wonder whether the most 
respectable publisher cannot sometimes 
be guilty of bookmaking. 

But there is reassurance in the first 
paragraph. Marc Bloch (who was 
killed by the Germans in 1944) was a 
very great historian. This book was 
part of the “ Biblioth&que de Synthise 
Historique,” an interesting and 
ambitious project. It does not 
matter how old this history is, or how 
it fits in with modern ideas. Here is 
the mind and the eye of a scholar, 
writing with great simplicity about the 
countryside around Paris. It is a 
valuable experience to rpad this short 
masterly book. 



Just as there is a man-machine inter¬ 
face, and printers alone know how 
many million words have been written 
about that, so there is a man-animal 
interface which is beginning to get a 
certain amount of attention now that 
the environment has come into fashion. 
Mr John Sheail’s account of Rabbits 
and their History (David and Charles, 
£2.75) begins with the Normans who 
first brought the little brutes to this 
country and ends with myxomatosis 
whidh almost, but not quite, gave 
them their cum-uppance. In the 900 
years between, the rabbits have almost 
always had the upper hand, eating, 
destroying, undermining, eroding and 
breeding, breeding, breeding. Through 
the periods when they were preserved 
for sport, and chose when they were 
persecuted as pests, the rabbits spread 
until by the 1950s they had populated 
the whole of the British Isles and 
actually outnumbered the humans. 

Some people would hope the same 
fate will catch up with some birds. Mr 
R. K. Murton’s Man and Birds 
(Collins, £2.50) deals with the ways 
that birds have either adapted to living 
with men, or when the environment 
has changed so much that they have 
simply not been able to, the species 
disappeared or moved on. In the course 
of doing this, they have eaten his seed, 
stripped the buds off his fruit, got in 
the way of his aircraft, and infected 
him with disease as well as eaten his 
pests, fed his household and given who 
knows what pleasure to uncounted 
generations. A bit gritty in parts, but 
the information’s all here, even if it 
does not read as easily as Dr F. D. 
Ommanney’s Lost Leviathan (Hutch¬ 
inson, £3), with its stomach-turning 
accounts of what the hunting, killing 
and subsequent butchering of a whale 
really looks and smells like. Dr 
Ommanney is a biologist whose know¬ 
ledge of fish and the sea is so sure 
that he can write as casually about it 
as if he were writing a letter. - 
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Trade unions under the law 


On Thursday the Government 
published the preliminary draft 
of the Code of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Practice. This is the 
“ highway code ” for industrial 
relations. Its provisions are not 
legally enforceable, but will be 
guidelines for the courts. If the 
unions will only take off their 
blinkers, they will find that the 
code is heavily weighted in their 
favour. Many managements will 
wince when they find out what 
the code expects of them. In a 
whole series of fields, manage¬ 
ment will have to consult unions 
as well as give them extensive 
facilities. Firms will be expected 
to pay shop stewards, for 
example, when they take time 
off to do union work. 

Meanwhile Mr Robert Carr's 
Industrial Relations Bill has 
continued its prolonged passage 
through Parliament. The com¬ 
mittee stage in the House of 
Lords is now complete. The bill 
should become law in early 
August, and employers—and 
unions—will need to bone up 
on it. 

The reforms in the bill fall 
under three heads: 


1. Curtailment of the right to 
strike. 

2. General reforms to improve 
industrial relations and remove 
common sources of grievance. 

3. New rights for the worker, 
vis-i-vis his employer—and his 
union. 

The right to 9trike will be 
curtailed in three ways : 

1. Bans on official strikes if 
these rank as “ unfair industrial 
practices ” (UIPs). 

2. Bans on unofficial strikes any¬ 
way. 

3. Government powers to inter¬ 
vene in emergencies. 

To be legal—in practice—a 
strike must (a) be called by a 
registered trade union and (b) 
not be an unfair industrial prac¬ 
tice, for any other reason. 

Hitherto unions have had the 
right to register with the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
This obliged them to send him 
accounts every year ; it conferred 
tax advantages on them. In 
future a union will have the 
choice of registering with a new 
Registrar of Trade Unions, or 
not being registered at all. 
Registration would mean 


that union rules would have to 
comply with certain standards 
of fairness over admissions or 
discipline. Just as companies, in 
exchange for the privilege of 
limited liability, became obliged 
to‘ conduct their affairs accord¬ 
ing to certain standards, so too 
will unions, in exchange for the 
privileges of registration. 

These privileges are princi¬ 
pally : the right to call a strike ; 
the right to recognition by 
employers ; and exemption from 
taxation on investment income. 
Despite the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress's exhortation not to 
register (and the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union's decision 
not to) most unions are in fact 
likely to do so. 

Unfair industrial practices 
include the following : 

# Breaking a legally binding 
agreement by, eg, striking 
before a wage contract has 
expired. 

# Forcing am employer (eg, by 
strike threats) to sack a worker 
because he does not belong to 
the union, or belongs to another 
one. 

# Striking over a dispute about 
union recognition by the 
employer while the Commission 
on Industrial Relations was 
investigating it. 

# Strikes directed against some¬ 
one other than the employer 
(eg, political strikes like the ones 
staged earlier this year; sympa¬ 
thetic strikes aimed at other 
employers). 


# All unofficial strikes. 

The total ban on unofficial 
strikes has been the bill's most 
controversial feature. But the 
initiative to enforce this ban 
will rest entirely with the 
employer. The Government can¬ 
not take unofficial strike leaders 
to court. Only' the employer 
can, if he can identify them. 
Up to now, if two Ford *shop 
stewards call 1,000 workers out 
on strike, they could not be 
sued. In future, Ford will be 
able to take those two stewards 
to the National Industrial 
Relations Court, which could : 

# either issue a restraining 
order (see diagram) 

# or order compensation to be 
paid, in theory by the stewards, 
but in practice probably by the 
union. Precisely because of this, 
unions will tend to prevent 
wildcat strikes where they can. 

Mrs Castle attacked these 
provisions of the bill saying that 
(a) employers would not foul 
up their relations with unions 
by suing instigators of unoffi¬ 
cial strikes, and (b) unions 
might declare every strike, called 
by any member, official. This 
may limit the impact of the 
scheme, but no more than that. 
But the bill's sanctions are 
directed entirely at strike 
leaders. And even they could 
go to jail only for disobeying 
a restraining order from the 
court. 

The Government's emergency 
powers are less extensive than 
those planned by Labour. The 
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Secretary of State for Employ- calling strikes. The aim here 
inent will be entitled to order is to jolt unions and employers 
a cooling-off period or a strike (into agreeing more precise pro¬ 
ballot in what he regards as an cedures, and so remove some 
emergency situation. But he will of the slowness, obscurity and 
need the approval of the NIRC. curnbersomeness of present pro- 
The general reforms cover cedures, whioh cause many 
four main paints : unnecessary strikes. 

1. Unions'legal and contractual Other strikes occur when a 

status. union is pressing an employer 

2. Procedure agreements. for recognition. In future the 

3. Trade union recognition. CIR will give rulings in such 

4. Bargaining rights. cases. If an employer refuses to 

Registered unions will acquire abide by it, the union can apply 

corporate legal status. They will to the NIRC to get the ruling 
thus lose their present immunity enforced. 

from actions for damages in The CIR will also be called 
tort (eg, negligence, assault, in to settle arguments over 
libel). which union should conduct the 

As regards contracts, the bargaining with each employer, 
previous position, as Ford dis- The act lays down that 
covered in 1969, was that a employers can deal with one 
contract between a firm and a un'ion alone, as agent for all 
union could only be enforced involved. The CIR’s recommen- 
by the firm if it contained a dation on which union should 
clause saying that it was to be be sole bargaining agent can be 
legally binding. In future the enforced if a majority of 
boot will be on the other foot: workers vote in favour of it. 
contracts will be legally binding Of the workers’ rights 
unless agreed otherwise. enshrined in the bill, the most 

British unions have set their important is the protection 
face against legally binding against unfair sacking. A sacked 
agreements. They will always worker will be entitled to appeal 
want clauses inserted saying to an Industrial Tribunal. It 
they are not to be binding. But will be fair to sack a worker 
as time goes by employers will because he is redundant, or 
start offering them more attrac- incompetent or misbehaves. It 
tivc deals if the clause is will be fair to sack him for 


What's the difference ? 



Donovan Labour's 

Tory 

• Only registered unions allowed to 

report 

initial 

plan 

bill 

strike 

• Strikes involving unfair industrial 

YES 

NO 

YES 

practices to be illegal 

NO 

NO 

YES 

• Union registration obmpulsory 

• Unions with bad rules can be 

YES 

NO 

NO 

deregistered 

• Secretary of State can order cooling- 

NO 

NO 

YES 

off period or strike ballot 
• If strike is illegal, individual strikers 

NO 

YES 

YES 

can be fined as well as leaders 
• All agreements legally enforceable 

YES 

YES 

NO 

unless otherwise specified 
• Recommendations of Commission 

NO 

NO 

YES 

on Industrial Relations enforceable 
# CIR permitted to finance unions to 

NO 

YES 

YES 

help modernisation 
• Every worker has right to join 

NO 

YES 

NO 

union . . . 

YES 

YES 

YES 

• ... and the right not to join 

# Firms must disclose more 

NO 

NO 

• YES 

information to unions 
• Workers unfairly sacked to be 

YES 

YES 

YES 

compensated .. . 

YES 

YES 

YES 

• . . . and/or reinstated 

# Unions to be liable at law for libel, 

YES 

YES 

NO 

negligence, etc. 

YES 

YES 

YES 


finds the man was unfairly relevant to bargaining. They 
sacked it can order compensa- will get rights like those of 
tion. Unlike Mrs Castle’s plan, shareholders. They will also be 
the bill docs not allow a tribunal able to take employers, or their 
to force an employer to associations, to court, eg, for a 
re-employ the man. If he is not lock-out, if they can show it 
re-employed, however, compcn- is a UIP (unfair industrial 
sarion would be higher. practice) as laid down by the 


omitted. In due course unions 
may come to accept them. 

All major firms will have to 
register procedure agreements 
with the Department of Employ¬ 
ment for wage negotiations and 


going on strike, provided every¬ 
one else who went on strike is 
sacked also. It will not be fair 
to victimise strikers ; or to sack 
a man because of his trade 
union activities. If the tribunal 


EMERGENCY PROCEDURE 

The Secretary of State thinks the strike 
constitutes a national emergency 


He can apply to NIRC for 
a restraining order 


Does NIRC give order? 


either ■ 1 

1 

Strike 

ballot 

1 

Do etrikere vole to return? 


Strike 

continues 


■ and/or cooling-off period of 60 days 


Nee egreemeet keen reeeked? 



Strike 

continues 


Every worker will have a legal 
right to join or not to join a 
trade union. Thus the pre-entry 
closed shop, under which entry 
into certain jobs is denied to 
anybody not already belonging 
to certain unions, will be 
banned. Up to now some 3 mn 
workers have been affected by 
closed shops. In future they will 
be allowed only in very special 
cases like the actors’ and sea¬ 
men’s unions, lluwcver, a union 
will be able to insist on setting 
up an agency shop. Under this, 
every worker who joins a firm 
must also join the union unless 
he has conscientious objections. 
In that event he would have to 
pay money, equal to the union 
subscription, to charity instead. 
This promise upholds the 
worker’s right not to belong to 
a union, while stopping him 
from deriving financial advan¬ 
tage from not doing so. The 
employer may not agree to an 
agency shop. If so, the union 
can apply to the NIRC, which 
would have power to order a 
ballot. If a majority agree, an 
agency shop would be set up. 

Workers will become entitled, 
through .their unions, to more 
information from firms on 
profits, sales and other factors 


bill. As lock-outs arc so rare, 
this right is fairly academic. 
Unions will also be able to take 
employers to court for failing 
to comply with conditions in 
legally binding agreements, as 
happens in other countries. 
Altogether, the bill is the most 
fundamental reform of British 
trade union law this century. 


The institutions 
The Commission on Industrial 
Relations has existed for a year 
already, h will investigate and 
recommend on trade union 
recognition and supervises 
ballots; it will continue to 
investigate general problems in 
industrial relations The bill pro¬ 
vides machinery for getting its 
recomemndations enforced at 
law in some cases 
The National Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Court will have the main 
responsibility for legal decision 
raking under the Act. Cases will 
be heard by a judge helped by 
lay advisers from employers 
end unions; there will be 
several regional branches. The 
lower courts are the existing 
Industrial Tribunals, which will 
deal with unfair sackings and 
less important issues. The 
existing Industrial Court now 
to become the Industrial Arbi¬ 
tration Board, will continue to 
act as arbitrator when asked. 
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Makoto may not 
know much about 
export promotion... 

But he could 
tell you 



the way to 
‘THE 

CHARTERED 

BANK’ 


Conveniently situated in the heart of Tokyo’s commercial district, a few blocks from 
Central Station, yet within easy reach of the Imperial Palace and the Ginza, our 
branch in Tokyo provides a comprehensive range of banking services to businessman 
and tourist alike. Branches are also in operation in Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama. 

The Chartered Bank with its subsidiaries and associates forms the largest British 
banking group in the East, where it has operated for more than a century. Each 
office is a local bank, whether in the Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America. 
Each too is an international bank, keeping its expert knowledge readily available to 
the other members of the group. Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Colombo, Bangkok, 
Kuala Lumpur, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Singapore and Manila are just some of the 
other capital cities in which we are open for business. 

The Chartered Bank 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

A MEMBER OF STANDARD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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They've had the money 

The Government was entirely right to close its purse when, for the fourth time, Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders came cap in hand for more subsidy. With proper handling the damage 
will probably be nothing like as harsh as Mr Benn and others are forecasting 


Most British shipbuilders were actually relieved when the 
final curtain fell on Upper Clyde Shipbuilders. For too 
long their industry has suffered from the repeated, expen¬ 
sive rescues on the Upper Clyde, and especially from the 
inflationary wage settlements agreed there that everyone 
else then had to pay as well. Again and again the 
managers of other yards have been told, in effect, by their 
unions: “ Wc don’t care if our wage demands bankrupt 
you, because the Government will bale us out.” The 
collapse of Harland and Wolff was directly tied to infla¬ 
tion on the Clyde. Union arrogance has compounded 
the mistakes of management, leading to losses totalling 
£25 million for the industry in the past year or so, 
and that at the height of a boom. All but a handful of 
shipbuilders face the possibility of bankruptcy when the 
next slump comes. Slumps are pretty regular in such a 
cyclical industry and there are signs of one approaching 
now. The nonsenses going on at Upper Clyde contributed 
to a strike record among other shipyards this year rivalling 
that of the motor industry. Not surprisingly this week 
some British yards found men putting in their best effort 
for the first time for ages. At UCS itself at the end of 
last week the men offered to take a 20 per cent cut in 
pay to keep the firm on its feet—but union officials would 
not let it happen. 

The estimates being put about by Mr Wedgwood Benn 
and others that the Government’s decision will put 
27,000 Scottish jobs m jeopardy look pretty misleading. 
Of the UCS labour force of under 7,000, two-thirds could 
still keep their jobs. The best settlement to go for is that 
the old John Brown yard, employing 2,500, will close. 
For all Clydebank’s incorrigible self-esteem despite mess 
after mess, this has been called the most old-fashioned yard 
in the yvorld, and has had the worst of the UCS losses. 
Most of the labour force could be transferred to the Fair- 
fieldj yard. This would mean accepting double-shift work¬ 
ing. 1 It would also mean expanding steel facilities at the 
Alexander Stephen plant, so there would be no employ¬ 
ment problem there. That leaves the Connell yard, for 
which it may not be impossible to find a buyer. 
As for the one-third of UCS employees who will 
have to go, the other yards on the Clyde, Yarrow and 
Scott Lithgow, are actually looking for men. Their 


expansion plans have been consistently held back by the 
false labour market created by the UCS rescues, and 
they will be only too delighted to pick up men and 
production. There will, however, be real hardship for 
some men : Scotland is not a good place to be unem¬ 
ployed in (see page 76). It is loo late for them to ask 
who misled them through the years. 

There is some interest in buying the rump of UCS 
from the liquidator. One enticement is the new develop¬ 
ment incentives being introduced by the Government, 
which include a 30 per cent rebate of wages bills for 
three years for firms setting up in a development area 
and which could apply to a Government-approved suitor. 
UCS’s management was right to develop standardised 
production and it had secured a doubling of the pre¬ 
viously appalling productivity. But its successors will need 
an even better performance by the labour force. Double¬ 
shift working has so far been resisted on the grounds that 
it would interfere with both overtime and leisure. 
Strikes helped to precipitate the UCS crisis. In one of 
them the men walked out just before completing the 
ship, which meant the company could not get the com¬ 
pletion payment of around £300,000. The doubling of 
productivity has been accompanied by an almost equal 
increase in costs, for which labour is partly to blame. 
There were signs this week of the men being influenced 
by the extremists into claims for workers’ control and 
occupation of the yards: if this happened it would 
naturally upset any chance of saving jobs. The Govern¬ 
ment is trying to calm things down by helping the 
liquidator with the £500,000 a week needed to keep the 
yards open while he investigates their prospects. 

As for the suppliers, there may be some bankruptcies. 
This is a risk any firm invites in becoming too dependent 
on one customer. But a large part of UCS supplies 
actually came from abroad and so will not affect Scottish 
unemployment; for most local suppliers the crisis will 
mean less overtime or more short-time working. The 
biggest supplier is the British Steel Corporation. The main 
plant supplying UCS is simply reducing its number of 
shifts. The fact is that if the £20 million squandered by 
the previous government on saving UCS had been spent 
on almost any other part of Scottish industry it would 
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have created more jobs than it saved at UCS. It is most 
likely that the total unemployment caused by the Upper 
Clyde crash could be kept to around 5,000. 

Shipbuilding’s problems are serious enough without 
exaggeration. There have been growing signs of a surplus 
of ships in the world market, and freight rates are at their 
lowest level since Suez. Every element in the cost of sea 
transport has soared, but no one, not shipowners, oil 
companies, ports or insurers, is making an adequate rate 
of return. This means prices must eventually be increased 
still further, and if sea transport is no longer to be the 
ridiculously cheap service it has been, that will have a 
dampening effect on the demand for it. A sudden decline 
in new orders was one of the things that got UCS into 
trouble in recent weeks. There are fears that the recession 
will soon force the industry back to the dreaded fixed- 
price contracts that have given it so much trouble. 

European shipbuilders have few reserves to carry them 
through. Massive losses are being made in almost every 


country and only this week Britain’s largest shipbuilding 
company, Swan Hunter, announced a £6 million loss 
on last year. Most companies are so preoccupied by their 
problems, and so beguiled by the public optimism and 
state of permanent subsidy that bedevil the whole sea 
transport industry, that they simply have not thought 
what would happen in a slump. 

The gap between European and Japanese productivity 
is likely to get wider. In their current financial plight new 
investment is out of the question for European ship¬ 
builders, but the Japanese arc continuing the massive 
investment policies that have helped to make them so 
efficient. British management, for its part, seems laigely 
incapable of estimating costs accurately, sometimes even 
after the ship is built. Yet forecasting costs is not 
really very hard. It is ironical that half the yards in 
Britain that are still profitable do most of their work for 
the Ministry of Defence, which since the Bristol Siddelcy 
affair has instigated the toughest possible cost control. 


How UCS went under 

Autumn, 1969 : The Labour govern¬ 
ment pours £7 million into UCS in its 
third attempt to rescue shipbuilding on 
the Upper Clyde. In private talks it 
indicates that another £2 million in 
working capital might be needed in 
1971. It also puts in Mr Kenneth 
Douglas as managing director, after his 
similar rescue operation, under the aegis 
of private enterprise, for Austin and 
Pickcrsgill. There, near-bankruptcy was 
turned into a 33 per cent return on 
capital by introducing strict cost con¬ 
trol and a standardised ship. 

Mr Douglas embarks on a similar 
strategy at UCS. He has to clear the 
decks of the complex ships that were 
the bread and butter of 'the past. He 
fails to cut the labour force early 
enough, meets wage inflation and strikes. 
All the same, he gets two types of 
standard ship under way, eventually 
reduces the labour force from 11,500 
to under 7,000 and increases the 
throughput of steel by 85 per cent. 

October, 1970 : Success depends on 
everything going like clockwork, and 
it has not. The possibility recurs that 
the company may become insolvent. 


Instalment payments made during the 
building of a ship come from the banks, 
but the Government guarantees them. 
This guarantee implies that the ship¬ 
builder will be able to complete con¬ 
struction. The Government stops guaran¬ 
teeing payments while UCS tries to 
prove that it is solvent. This means 
about £5 million of instalment pay¬ 
ments get postponed, a serious burden 
for a company with a tight cash posi¬ 
tion. It undermines the confidence 
of suppliers, who begin withholding 
supplies ; work therefore cannot be com¬ 
pleted on time at the yard; which 
further delays instalment payments. 

February, 1971 : The Government 
resumes guarantees wiith a threefold 
package supposed to put the company 
on its feet : 

(1) UCS is to ask customers to 
renegotiate ship prices. 

(2) The Ministry of Defence agrees 
to provide finance to Yarrow, the naval 
builders, so that it can be hived off 
from UCS. 

(3) The Government agrees to a 
capital reconstruction of UCS, involv¬ 
ing the writing-down of existing obliga¬ 


tions. UCS was to make definite pro¬ 
posals, which got bogged down with 
accountants and have never seen the 
light of day. The forecast improvement 
in the cash flow does not materialise. 
UCS maintains a cheery countenance, 
deftly keeping creditors at bay. Only 
a few weeks ago Mr Douglas was talking 
of achieving a 25 per cent return on 
capital. 

June 7 , 1971 : A new cash flow fore¬ 
cast shows the company is suffering 
from a fundamental shortage of capital 
and is insolvent. This means it cannot 
accept two large contracts ready for 
signature, which would have brought 
in large cash payments. Liquidator 
appointed. Whether the Government 
should have stopped the whole UCS 
fiasco last autumn by putting a liquida¬ 
tor in then, or alternatively have given 
the company a better chance to survive 
by continuing to provide guarantees, is 
arguable. But the revelations of UCS s 
total indebtedness, of its inability (even 
with an extra £6 million) to pay its 
creditors more than 33P in the £1, and 
of its failure to provide any satisfactory 
profit forecasts have made its final 
closure look overdue. 


Lower roaches (deep watar) Upper reaches (shallow watar) 



There are jobs farther down river 
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John Waller: "Whenever we've contemplated a 
major development, we've gone to the MhHandT 


John Waller is Managing Director of Howard 
Pottery Company Ltd. in Stoke-on-Trent. 

His firm has been with the Midland Bank 
some 25 years how. And he’s the first to 
agree thatthe Midland have seen him through 
some pretty important moments in his life. 

J^wo years ago they decided to modernise, 
including the putting in of new kilns (suitable 
fe^ttfral gas). 

whole project cost over £100,000, but, 
sayyj WvW aller, “The Bank’s been with 


The Midland would like the chance to help 
you too. 

Your nearest Midland manager will 
be pleased to discuss any problems you may 
have—without obligation, of course. 

Almost certainly, you’ll find the Midland 
is your kind of bank. 


Midland Bank 

A Great British Bank. 
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Yes, give us a long float 

Thei D-mark stays free, but the Eurodollar 
may be unwisely confined 


Herr Schiller is sticking to his guns. At Tuesday’s meeting 
in Luxemburg with his fellow common market finance 
ministers, he refused to give them any assurance about 
repegging the D-mark. On the contrary, he talked of 
floating for some months yet ; some people thought he 
might mean for a year or more. 

Intriguingly, pressure to repeg, even from M. Giscard 
d’Estaing, was less than expected. The remarkable thing 
about the German float is how unremarkable it has 
become. It shows decent respect to describe the closing of 
the foreign exchanges for a few days in early May as 
a currency crisis, but it is now plain that the floating of 
Europe’s strongest currency—for the second time in little 
more than a year and a half—-has not created any 
particular problems. The world’s monetary system is still 
functioning smoothly and the move was effective in 
stopping short-term capital inflows into Germany. Indeed, 
there has been an outflow of $1.1 billion since the float 
began. And claims that floating is ruining the common 
agricultural policy are exaggerated : it is not upsetting 
what there is of it any more than an outright revaluation 


of the D-mark would do. 

Nobody can say what political game is being played 
behind the scenes, or be sure that Herr Brandt will not 
give way when he meets M. Pompidou on July 5th. But 
the chances are that the D-mark will still be floating 
when august central bankers anil the world’s finance 
ministers arc gathered in Washington on September 20th 
for the annual meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund. The IMF will then say how undesirable the floating 
of the D-mark is, just as last year it deplored the floating 
of the Canadian dollar—but, one hopes, with as little 
effect. 

Meanwhile, however, it is going to be regarded as 
respectable to do some minor but pretty silly tilings to hit 
at symptoms, while not dealing with causes. The Euro¬ 
dollar market is blamed for the massive movement into the 
D-mark which forced the float (see inset). So the hawks 
are out against it, even though most of them would admit 
that the Eurodollar market provided no more than a 
convenient channel and was not in itself the cause of the 
capital movements. The central bankers of the Group of 


How it happened 

• Huge movements of capital and 
banking funds dominated the inter¬ 
national monetary scene from early 
197*1. Essentially they reflected widely 
different monetary policies and interest 
rates on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
Between end-1968 and mid-November, 
1969, when American domestic credit 
was tight and interest rates high, 
Amerk an banks took $9 billion from 
the Eurodollar market through their 
foreign branches. Between mid- 
Novcmbcr, 1969, and mid-May, 1971, 
as monetary policy cased, American 
banks reverted to normal, cheaper 
domestic funds and reduced their Euro¬ 
dollar takings by over $13 billion. 

• Surprisingly, the Eurodollar market 
nut only found other outlets for the 
money returned to it f-om America, but 
also substantially increased its lending, 
from $37 £ billion (net of duplication 
due to redeposits between reporting 
banks) at the end of 1969 to $46 billion 
a year later. When Euro-sterling, Euro- 
marks, etc, are included, total Euro¬ 
currency credit expanded last year from 
$44 billion to $57 billion (a 30 per 
cent expansion on top of a near 50 per 
cent expansion in 1969). 

• New Eurocurrency last year came 
largely from banks, and in particular 
central banks. Since the- United States 
had not only to finance the large out¬ 
flow of short-term funds last year but 
also a basic deficit on trading account, 


the vaults of central banks, especially m 
Europe, became awash with dollars. 
With Americans unable to offer com¬ 
petitive rates, central banks in many 
parts of the world deposited about $7 
billion between them in the Euro¬ 
currency market during 1970. 


World reserves ($ billion) 



Approx 

Value. 


changes 

end- 


in 1970 

1970 

Gold 

- 2 

37.18 

Foreign exchange: 
US dollars 

1-14^ 


Sterling 

- 2 v 

43.95 

French francs 

- 1 f 


D-marks 

+ 1 J 


IMF: res positions 

+ 1 

7.70 

SDRs 

+ 3 

3.12 

Total 

4-14 

91.95 


• On the other side of the account, 
non-banks (industrial and commercial 
corporations), particularly in Europe, 
replaced American banks as the most 
important borrowers in the Eurodollar 
market. 

• By far the biggest movement of 
short-term funds in Europe was to 
Germany, roughly two-thirds of it 
directly to German companies and one- 
third through German commercial 
banks. Over $5 billion went into Ger¬ 
many between May and November, 
1970 ; the rate of inflow was then sea¬ 
sonally low in January, but jumped back 


to over $800 million in February, 1971, 
and over $900 million in both March 
and April. And this although the Ameri¬ 
can authorities mopped up some $3 
billion of Eurodollars in the first four 
months of the year, by selling short¬ 
term paper to the foreign branches of 
American banks. 

O By early May other factors were 
contributing to the lack of confidence 
in the exchange rate structure: 

(1) Absence of any correction pto- 
grarnmc for the long-continued 
American payments deficit. 

(2) Gontimird talk about exchange 
rate flexibility. More specifically the 
private German economic, research 
institutes and Herr Schiller publicly 
advocated the floating of the D-mark. 

(3) Above all, the fact that the 
D-mark had actually been revalued 
in October, 1969, and die Canadian 
dollar had been floating since end- 
May, 1970. 

• The exchange markets were pre¬ 
pared to act quickly, therefore, as 
tension mounted. The Bundesbank was 
obliged to buy $1 billion from the 
market on May 4th, and the same again 
during the first hour of business on 
May f,th. The authorities had to close 
the market. On May 9th (iermany 
and Holland decided to float, Austria 
revalued by 5.05 per cent, and Switzer¬ 
land by 7.07 per cent. 

Most of this information is taken from 
the 41st annual report of the Bank for 
International Settlements, published on 
June 14th. 
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Ten industrial countries agreed at Basle last weekend to 
try to regulate the Eurodollar market’s supply by making 
no further official deposits in it in future, and, 
“ when prudent,” withdrawing funds from it. But these 
countries accounted for only half the official placements 
in the market last year. The Six want to go further. 

The finance ministers of the Six may be inhibited 
from making any further move when they meet on July 
1 st, until they see the report on the Eurodollar market, 
due later in the month, from experts working under the 
auspices of the Bank for International Settlements. But 
they will discuss standardising their controls: perhaps 
following the system whereby Germany imposes reserve 
requirements on the net foreign positions of domestic 
banks. Such standardisation would be badly received in a 
Britain joined to the Six. London is the centre of the 
Eurodollar trade and it cams the City a lot of business. 
Britain has virtually banned direct short-term Eurodollar 
borrowing by companies (which Germany has not) but 
has not curbed the lending operations. Sir Leslie 
O’Brien, the Bank of England’s governor, told Chicago 
bankers only two months ago: “ The tradition in Britain 
is of a less formal system of supervision of banks than 
is customary in some other developed countries ; and 
my long experience has not weakened my faith in this 
tradition.” Commercial bankers naturally echo his 
remarks: Mr Evan Galbraith, managing director of 
Bankers Trust International, defended the Eurodollar 
market on Wednesday, telling an audience of oil experts 
in Florida that “ wc must not try to hobble the most 
important financing instrument that has been created this 
century.” 

Gaining fashion in the Six also, although still under 
study, is the two-tier exchange market, as operated by 
Belgium. This channels capital transactions, other than 
direct investment by companies, through a free market. 


Italy, France and, to a lesser extent, Holland already 
have exchange arrangements which would allow them 
to introduce the dual channel overnight if it were agreed 
by the Six. The Germans see plenty of difficulties, 
partly because they dislike any control. Britain would 
probably be wise to favour the system, partly because it 
would bring our markets greater freedom. 

In all this, the Americans are lying as low as they 
can. For* the moment, the borrowings by the American 
Treasury and Export-Import Bank have mitigated the 
dramatic effect of the decline in Eurodollar borrowings 
by the head offices of American banks from their foreign 
branches: these seem to have stabilised for the present 
at around $i£ billion to $2 billion. More such soaking-up 
operations can be expected. Optimists in New York 
banking circles, who have to pay the overheads of their 
European branch offices somehow, arc hoping that, as 
sterling is forced off its international perch, the Eurodollar 
will become the world’s trading bill of exchange. But 
that’s looking ahead some. 

In the meantime the annual report by the Bank for 
International Settlements, published this week, ends by 
saying that “ the contention that other currencies rather 
than the dollar have the main responsibility for the adjust¬ 
ment process can hardly be the last words on the subject.” 
The next, and rough ones, will be voiced at the IMF 
meeting when the reactivation of special drawing rights 
will come up for discussion. The SDRs, the darlings of the 
international monetary reformers, were meant to take over, 
slowly but surely, from the dollar as a reserve asset. Our 
table (see insert) shows how small a drop in the ocean they 
made last year compared with the large pool of dollars 
created. Mr Connally’s predecessor never quite succeeded 
at the IMF meeting. The new secretary still seems to be 
uneasily defensive, at a time when America should be 
taking the lead with imaginative initiatives. 


Can it be as bad as it looks ? 

A few very small straws suggest that, pitch black though the outlook for investment 
looks after the delay on Europe, a little encouragement from the Government 
could still start things moving again 


The Government’s strategy for growth was based on a 
consumer-led boom and there are signs however unbeliev¬ 
able, after the latest gloomy forecasts and the obstinate 
refusal of the public to go shopping, that industry is 
beginning to think one may be just around the comer. Or 
rather, some people are beginning to think so in a few 
industries. Hoover, for one, is cheering the currently sick 
machine tool business* by spending £3 million on two big 
expansion projects (one in Scotland, one in south Wales), 
in order to have a whole new range of electrical gadgets 
on the market in time for the consumer boom it expects to 
hit Britain in 1972. At any other time, a project like 
this would not attract much attention ; it sticks out now 
like a good deed in a bad world because although a 
large number of British companies would agree with 
Hoover that the boom is coming, and some time in 1972 
is about the right date for it, they are not willing to 


commit themselves to heavy capital spending in order to 
have the factories ready for it when it comes. This is the 
difference between the majority of British and American 
managements. 

British managements are more confident the economy 
is turning round the nearer they are to the actual 
consumer. In the first sounding of opinion that it has 
been able to take this year (the postal strike prevented 
the usual spring one) the Confederation of British Industry 
found a just discemable measure of optimism among 
consumer goods industries and marginally more com¬ 
panies willing to admit that they did better out of the 
shops this year than complained they had done worse. 
It was as the queries worked back along the production 
chain that reports to- the CBI got gloomier and gloomier. 
These should be read with some caution. 

They give a very accurate picture of the current mood 
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in boardrooms, but that is a lot more volatile than 
real life. Only once since the GBI has been taking these 
soundings has industry appeared so depressed, and that 
was in 1967. But 1967 turned out to be nothing like 
as bad as industry had expected, largely because the 
Wilson government rushed in with investment grants. 
This is a precedent that Mr Heath needs to think about, 
for, without producing another mistake like investment 
grants, it behoves the Government to respond to these 
storm signals. 

They are not coming in from the CBI alone, which 
reported that 63 per cent of the 1,300 companies it polled 
were working below capacity, and 80 per cent of them 
were more worried about lack of orders than about 
anything else. (Last time round, orders kept only 60 
per cent awake at nights.) The Department of Trade and 
Industry now reports these fears arc only too real. Last 
autumn, the DTI was forecasting a 2 per cent drop in 
capital spending this year. But by the first quarter it 
had already dropped 7 per cent, and industry now looks 
like installing a considerably smaller volume of new plant, 
probably between 6 and 8 per cent less, than it did 
last year. And even Thursday’s news that April saw the 
first rise this year in the monthly index of industrial 
production has to be taken with a pinch of salt: the 
recovery was not enough to restore output to its January 
level or take it any higher than a year before. 

Awful though it looks, there are a few pointers, like the 
amount of new plant being bought for textiles and wood¬ 
working, the sudden and only too welcome revival in 
sales of farm machinery, the way that those with the 
right products continue to get orders, which together 
suggest that boardrooms arc refusing to authorise new 
capital spending at the present time, not because they 
genuinely think prospects are bad, but mainly because 
they want to sec what is going to happen on the common 
market. Industries that have deliveries they have got to 
meet arc investing quite heavily and fast ; the bearing 
industry is one such sizeable buyer, mainly of machines 
made by Ransome Hoffman and Pollard. Rolls-Royce 
has begun to reinstate orders for specialist, elaborate 


machine tools cancelled at the time of its bankruptcy. 
Moreover these orders have been renegotiated at new, 
higher prices. Companies are also beginning to look with 
interest at some of the tools coming out of Russia at 
prices 20 per cent below British ones. 

Most industries can do their sums well enough to see 
that the Chancellor has no chance of getting the 3 per cent 
growth rate forecast in the budget, which in turn assumes 
a 5 per cent rise in consumption. This means that industry 
has all the capacity it needs at present to meet current 
home and export demand, particularly when a depressing 
number of companies told the CBI that they felt 
export prospects were going to be hit by rising home 
prices. Its long-term investment, however, must be pro¬ 
foundly affected both in size and direction by whether 
Britain goes in or stays out of the common market. This 
is a point on which the CBI did not take soundings, so 
it fails to come out in the current survey. But it is prob¬ 
ably all that companies need to know before they order 
plant for the 1970s. They can get the money tor pay 
for it ; not for many years has there been so much in 
pursuit of so few borrowers. But the instinct must be to 
delay until managements at least know how Parliament 
is going to divide on the issue. Had the vote been taken 
in July, very little would have been done until after the 
summer holidays, but orders would then have begun 
to pick up in the autumn. But with the crucial vote itself 
postponed to the autumn, ordering will be put off too, 
with the extra excuses of waiting for Christmas, and 
then that it might be just as well to wait for the 
budget. 

An impressive vote in the House in July, and Mr 
Barber might have just got away without any specially 
active reflation because the steam would probably have 
built up of itself. A vote delayed now until the autumn, 
and Mr Barber will have to do something drasdc that 
he could later regret, unless he wants the capital slump 
lasting well into the summer of 1972. But by 1972, if 
Hoover’s judgment is right, he will have a roaring con¬ 
sumer boom anyway. The price of political indecision 
could be unnecessarily high. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Overseas trade 

Surplus of £28 mn in May. In 
official language, " may have been 
erraticairy high." 

Wage rates 

Faster increase in May, covering 
wide range of industries. 

Manufacturing inveetment 

Fell 7%, in real terms, in January- 

March quarter. 

Industrial production 

2.2% up in April: the first monthly 
increase this year. But still below 
January. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

April 

125.4 

+2.2 

-1.1 

+0.1 

employment* 

April 

93.2 

-0.7 

1.3 

-3.2 

productivity* 

April 

134.5 

+2.9 

4 0.1 

+ 3.5 

Export trade* 

May 

151 

-1.3 

+18.9 

+9.4 

Eng'g orders on hand*t* 

March 

122 

nil 

-2.4 

+3.4 

Retail trade* 

April 

110.8 

+1.7 

+ 1.9 

+1.6 

Unemployment* 

May 

145.5 

+3.8 

+ 17.4 

+30.6 

Retail prices 

April 

146.9 

+2.1 

+3.5 

+9.4 

Export prices 

April 

138 

+i 

4 1 

+8 

Import prices 

April 

132 

+H 

4-3 

+3 

Wage rates (weekly) 

May 

162.1 

+1.1 

+ 1.9 

+12.4 


Export trade, retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 3.2 per cent. 

J^Seasonajj^djuste^JEnd^jeriod^^rovisiona^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


Where 22 men are 
after every job 



Dundee jute: a bigger headache than Upper Clydes 


Unemployment in Scotland is now 7.4 
per cent of the male labour force. For 
every vacant job north of the border, 
there are 22 unemployed Scotsmen. 
1'his is before allowing for the effect 
of the Upper Clyde collapse, or (what 
may be much more serious) the effects 
of the chaos in East Pakistan on the jute 
industry of Dundee in which 20,000 
jobs are at risk and a quarter of the 
town’s working population is employed. 
Jute is still Dundee’s stable industry, 
and if supplies from Pakistan dry' up 
there is no way they can be replaced. 
Last year, prices were high and stocks 
were therefore kept to the minimum ; 


and at the moment “ only a trickle ” of 
jute is getting through to the ports in 
East Pakistan. Jt is not even clear how 
much of this year’s crop actually got 
planted, still less harvested. An alter¬ 
native is to step up the industry’s use 
of man-made substitutes, polyprojjy- 
lenc plastics. Hut with substitutes the 
same amount of material can be pro¬ 
duced with only a third of the man¬ 
power—and that leaves Tayside still 
badly short of work. 

Official Edinburgh says the 
industrial rundown is a by-product 
of economic “ bottoming out,” as the 
older industries, coal, jute and ship¬ 


building, contract to their economic 
level. But can this really be so ? Scot¬ 
land had 120,730 workless last month, 
16 per cent of Britain’s unemployed. 
Steel is the basic product on which the 
whole complex of Scottish engineering 
industries depend, and for steel the 
worst has not necessarily come. The 
Glydebridge plate mills of the British 
Steel Corporation cut its shifts imme¬ 
diately from 17 to 13 when the UCS 
liquidator was appointed ; 30 per cent 
of Glydcbridge’s metal was bought by 
UCS. Some of this business must return 
as part of UCS is reorganised and put 
back into business, but all Scotland’s 
hopes for a prosperous engineering 
future turn on persuading someone, 
and not necessarily the British Steel 
Corporation, to put down a major new 
steel complex. The BSC is being 
strongly lobbied to build just such a 
steel plant on a deep-water site at 
Hunterston on the Firth of Clyde. The 
argument against doing this is that the 
local market is too small to justify 10 
million tons a year, while rail costs 
handicap sales to England. Exports to 
western Europe by sea would be too 
costly, shipments to the United States 
could not compete with the Japanese, 
(iiven the BSC's coolness, a special 
drive is being made to attract the 
west Germans, who have shown enough 
interest to conduct their own aerial 
surveys of Hunterston. Meanwhile 
Krupp is placing advertisements in 
Scotland for jobs in its Ruhr works. 


Scotland's hard-core _ _ 

% of males unemployed in each age group, A-under 20yrs, B-20-40yrs.C-over 40yrs, E23London & Sout h East B M Scotland 
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World Sales- 
the largest incre. 

In 20 years \ 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Willoughby R. Noi 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended March 31, , „, i. 


The better things anticipated last year have come to pass and we 
have enjoyed a year of considerable progress on almost every front. 
Of course the big inflationary upsurge caused by wage increases far 
in advance of productivity created a ‘false* purchasing power from 
which retailers generally could register sales of high monetary value 
as opposed to high volume increase. In such an artificial climate one 
must be careful to determine the extent to which one’s progress has 
been in real terms. I think ours has been very real, partly because of 
past measures taken and referred to last year, and partly because of 
the public’s growing awareness of what we have to offer. World 
sales were £257 m., an increase of 
nearly 15%—the largest increase 


in the last 20 years. Boots The 
Chemists put on £24 m., the 
Timothy Whites chain £4 m., 
wholesale sales in the U.K. and 
sales for export from the U.K. 
each put on £ 1 m., and the sales 
of overseas companies were up 
by £2 m. Our retail sales increase 
of 14% compares with a figure 
for retail sales in the nation as a 
whole for the calendar year 1970 
of 7%. 
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Summary of results 


Net World Sales 
Profit before texation 
Profit after taxation 
Ordinary dividend 
Capital employed 
Number of staff in U.K. 
Number of branches 


:as 

_ _ _ _ 


Merchandise and 
Retailing 

The year has been an exciting one 
in the merchandise field and 
particularly for Own Brand 
merchandise. Our teen-age range 
of cosmetics—‘Seventeen’—goes 
from strength to strength with a sales increase of over 70% and now 
has an important share of this national market. In the autumn we 
successfully launched ‘Jade East*, a high quality range of toiletries 
for men. But most important of all we have just re-launched our 
major cosmetic range *N° 7*. Our objective is to double its sales in 
the next two years. We have used the ‘Boots for Value’ slogan now 
for many years but this year it has been perhaps more meaningful 
than ever before. Our policy of very competitive pricing and 
promotions has been operated in a climate of extremely rapid wage 
and cost inflation. ‘Boots for Value* is basic to our trading policy. 

It is a valid claim confirmed over the years, and one from 

which we shall not depart. 

Both Boots The Chemists 
and Timothy Whites have 
benefited from a capital 
development programme 
amounting to almost £6 m. 
during the past year, and 
nearly £36 m. during 
the sixties. 



1971 
£000 
257.387 
24.953 
14.309 
(19%) 8.459 
115.825 
42.815 
1.638 


1970 
£000 
223.883 
20.189 
11.034 
(17%) 7.569 
110.434 
42.264 
1.695, 


The Boots chain now has a total sales area of 2-8 million square feet 
in 1,438 branches. Future expansion and modernisation will soon 
enable us to have 3 million square feet of sales space in operational 
use under the Boots name. 

In the Timothy Whites organisation we now have 198 shops, and we 
have modernised a further 35 of the original chain whilst closing a 
number of smaller units that were not suitable to the new image. 

We are experimenting in a limited number of branches with self 
service and are constantly making improvements to our shop fittings 
with a view to improving productivity whilst maintaining an 

acceptable service. 

Manufacture and 
Marketing 

During the year all the 
manufacturing plants have been 
kept extremely busy. In 
particular the success of our anti¬ 
rheumatic drug Brufen has made 
necessary a major expansion of 
capacity and a new plant for the 
manufacture of this drug is 
accordingly being constructed to 
be in production by the late 
summer. 

New processes include fully 
automatic equipment for the 
manufacture of pastilles which 
has attracted a considerable 
amount of interest internationally, 
and the introduction of very 
sophisticated control in our 
weedkiller plant which employs a system of programme logic 
actuated by fluidics. In the U.K. market sales of products of our own 
manufacture to third parties increased by 26% to £6*8 m. 
Additionally, the sales of products through Boots Farm Sales reached 
almost £5 m., an increase of 14%. Direct exports have continued 
the upward pattern to reach £5-5 m., an increase of 24%, thereby 
doubling sales over a four-year period. Sales by our overseas 
companies have risen during the year by 38% to £7-8 m., and for 
the first time net profits have exceeded £lm. 

General 

As shareholders have been informed we propose to change for 
reasons already stated the name of the parent company from Boots 
Pure Drug Company to The Boots Company, and it is intended that 
this will operate from September next. The old name will be 
retained as that of a subsidiary company so that The Boots Company 
will then have at home for managemenymrposes four main 
subsidiaries—Boots Pure Drug, Boots The Chemists, Timothy 
Whites and Boots Farm Sales. 

Conclusion 

By all the signs the current year should be another good one for us. 
We welcome the present climate of reduced controls and fewer 
restraints in which personal initiative is restored to the benefit of 
both the community and the individual. If wc are able to grasp it our 
country now has the opportunity to progress and wc of The Boots 
Company arc determined to be amongst the front runners. 



for people 
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busARTER consolidated limited 


Extracts from the statement by the chairman Mr S. Spiro 


The main aim of Charter since its inception has been to develop as 
a mining finance company operating internationally on a major 
sode, playing a leading role in the discovery, proving and exploita¬ 
tion of mineral deposits, and in the process creating a balanced 
diversified spread of interests. 

Mining projects require heavy capital expenditure and a long period 
of time before generating revenue. 

It is becoming increasingly desirable that operations should be 
conducted as partnerships so that risks and burdens arc shared, and 
further that they should have the active support and participation 
of international institutions such as the World Bank particularly 
when infrastructure services have to be provided. We believe that 
mining, with its challenges, can still be an exciting and rewarding 
field for enterprise and that, with our technical and administrative 
experience and the reputation established by our group in inter¬ 
national financial markets over very many years, we are well placed 
to play a major role internationally in future mineral developments. 
The winning of raw materials is particularly important to the 
United Kingdom because of the implications for industry. For this 
reason and because of the risks and special factors involved we 
believe that mining both in the United Kingdom and overseas is 
deserving of special consideration and treatment by the government. 
Britain, which pioneered mining investment in the Commonwealth 
and elsewhere, has never in the past been starved of raw materials 
although this has occurred in other industrial countries which did 
not possess management or ownership of minerals. Other consuming 
countries such as Japan and Germany are now assisting companies 
to secure and pre-empt future supplies by investment and if British 
enterprise does not participate m this movement industry could 
suffer serious disadvantage. 

We are greatly perturbed by the government's decision to apply 
rigidly to Cleveland Potash the terms of the legislation withdrawing 
investment grants in cases where detailed contracts were not in 
force in October 1970. A deep level mining enterprise is an inte¬ 
grated and indivisible operation. At Cleveland Potash the construc¬ 
tion period extends over a number of years and the estimated capital 
cost is £40 million. The withdrawal of investment grants would 
amount to a loss of about £6 million for which alternative means of 
financing would have to be found. The substitution of taxation 
allowances would not provide compensation owing to the long period 
before the profit earning stage is reached. It is reasonable to expect 
that benefits applicable at the inception of a project will be main¬ 
tained in respect of commitments and that any changes introduced 
subsequently will not be made retrospective. We arc continuing 
to press our case with the government. 

Exploration 

In pursuance of our policy of building up our direct mining interests 
we are carrying out extensive prospecting programmes in a number 
of countries, mostly in association with governments or government 
agencies and international partners. The major event during the 
year was the signing of a convention by an international consortium 
under the leadership of Charter and Standard Oil of Indiana with 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo relating to the Tcnkc- 
Fungurume area in Katanga, where there arc known copper-cobalt 
occurrences, and to surrounding areas. Charter is responsible for 
the provision and co-ordination of technical and administrative 
services. 

Work began in Katanga early this year and budgeted expenditure 
on the two projects for the period to 31 December 1971 amounts to 
US$5.6 million. Three drilling rigs have been operating at Fungu- 
rumc since mid-March and three more rigs recently arrived on site 
as part of the planned build-up to twelve to fourteen rigs by the 
end of the year. Preliminary reports on the first thirteen boreholes 
indicate that the results are well up to expectations. 

We recently decided to concentrate our Australian activities with 
those of Anglo American Corporation and Zambian Anglo American 
in a new Australian Company, Australian Anglo American, which 
will have an initial capital of A$20 million. 

Results 

The consolidated profit after tax for the year amounts to £15*471,000 
representing an increase of 19 per cent over the previous year's 
figure of £12,998,000. Earnings per share on the enlarged capital 
amounted to 14.76P compared with 13.13P .last year being an 
increase of 12.4 per cent. The board proposes to distribute an 
increased dividend totalling 8p per share against 7jjp per share last 
year. The higher dividend absorbs £8,381,000, leaving available 
£7,090,000. An amount of £2,000,000 has been transferred to 
investment and exploration reserve, bringing this reserve, after 


writing off £833,000 exploration expenditure incurred this year and 
certain other adjustments, up to £15,142,000. The unappropriated 
profit carried forward amounts to £5,090,000. Income from invest¬ 
ments showed a substantial rise at £14,375,000 compared with 
£10,700,000 in 1970. 

We have continued this year with the policy of increasing liquidity 
by making sales of portfolio holdings and of quoted shares received 
in exchange for the issue of new Charter shares to the Anglo 
American Corporation Group. At 31 March 1971, after providing 
for new investments made during the year, the amount of assets in 
liquid form was £25 million. At that date the value of the total 
assets of Charter amounted to £290,926,000, equivalent to 277P 
per share, compared with £156 million, or i6op per share, at the 
time of the merger. 

Somima 

We have encountered serious delays and some setbacks in bringing 
to production the Somima copper project in Mauritania. Teething 
troubles arc to be expected in commissioning a highly sophisticated 
plant in a remote desert location subject to very adverse conditions 
of temperature and dust. The metallurgical viability of the Torco 
process has been amply demonstrated and the first shipment of 
concentrates was made in March, having a grade of over 60 per cent 
of copper. Full production is unlikely to be attained until mid-1972 
and total capital expenditure will exceed US$70 million. 

Cleveland Potash 

I have referred earlier to the serious effect on the finances of 
Cleveland Potash caused by the termination of investment grants. 
On the technical side, however, engineering design construction 
and shaft sinking arc progressing very satisfactorily. Production is 
expected to start on schedule in 1973. In addition to providing 
work in an area of high unemployment the project is likely to 
produce benefits to the United Kingdom balance of payments in 
excess of £14 million per annum. 

Environment 

A major awakening is now taking place concerning the damage to 
the environment caused by pollution and this is likely to lead to 
insistent pressure for the application of preventive measures and 
for the protection of amenities. This is certainly a matter of great 
importance and we shall continue to give it very serious attention. 

At Cleveland Potash in co-operation with the authorities we arc 
striving by the shaping and siting of buildings and the use of land¬ 
scaping to reduce the visual impact and adapt the complex to the 
countryside. In agreement with the Department of the Environment, 
at a cost of over £1 million, we are tunnelling through the cliff and 
under the sea bed for approximately one mile so that the industrial 
effluent, largely salt water, will be discharged into the sea at a 
considerable distance from the shore. We have undertaken to 
monitor closely marine and other conditions before and after 
discharge and to make any modifications that may prove necessary 
in the light of further experience. 

Prospects 

The earnings from our mining investments are naturally dependent 
on metal prices, in particular on the price of copper which, as we 
have recently seen, can be subject to very wide variations depending 
on the level of economic activity and on labour problems. Profits 
last year were exceptional as a result of the terminal dividends from 
the Zambian copper mines consequent upon the government’s 
acquisition of 51 per cent. Owing to metal price fluctuations and to 
the time required for the new mining enterprises to come to fruition, 
earnings this year may not reach the levels attained last year. Our 
investments, however, are widely spread and have a strong emjphasis 
on growth. Having built up the necessary technical organisation 
and rearranged and consolidated our investments and financial 
resources we arc well equipped to go ahead and to take advantage 
of the opportunities that the future undoubtedly offers. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts and chairman's statement 
can be obtained from 40 Holbom Viaduct, ECiP iAJ, or from 
* Kent House, Station Road, Ashford, Kent. 

The .sixth annual general meeting of Charter Consolidated Limited 
will be held at Winchester House, 100 Old Broad Street, London, 
EC2M iBE, on Tuesday 13 July 1971 at 12 noon. 
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There have been checks, too, to the 
growth prospects of the Scottish car 
factories. Chrysler s Linwood car plant, 
once a major strike centre, is now turn¬ 
ing out more than 1,800 cars a week. 
This could be greatly increased if 
Chrysler believed it could get the 
unions to work a regular extra shift 
and world markets to absorb the extra 
cars. But it believes neither. As it is, 
British Leyland’s truck factory at Bath¬ 
gate, between Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
is expected to cut its total labour force 
and the number of working hours 
yet again. Higher costs, compared with 
the other British Leyland plants, still 
dog Bathgate and it is not expected to 
pay its way until it is making a new 
product range. 

Costs have also hit such older 
industries as the iron foundries centred 
on Falkirk, in Stirlingshire ; while the 
general investment recession, has hit 
new industries like electronics, where 
redundancies have grown among the 
scientifically-qualified young managers 
on whom the industry depends for its 
future. These could be among the first 
to decide that Scotland holds no future 
for them and push up the migration 
figures, although theirs is the industry 
most likely to recover when investment 
picks up again. 

The few money-spinners, such as 
tourism, can never provide sufficient 
jobs to absorb the 10 per cent 
unemployed in Glasgow. If many of the 
out-of-work in Scotland ever want to 
work again, and the length of time 
some of the older men have been out 
of a job is a human and a national 
tragedy, they will have to seek it else¬ 
where, and will have to be helped to 
move. 

Bridges _ 

Safe as houses ? 

Traffic is being delayed at 42 trunk 
road bridges because of doubts about 
their safety. The Department of the 
Environment has asked for a massive 
design check to be made on about 
100 steel Ik)x girder bridges, including 
60 now being built. This follows the 
remarks at the inquiry into the collapse 
of the Yarra Bridge at Melbourne 
by the solicitor-general for Victoria, 
in which he declared that although it 
could not be said that the design of the 
bridge was the cause of the failure, it 
would have to undergo substantial 
alterations. He went to some pains to 
point out that the British designers, 
Freeman Fox, had been unnecessarily 
maligned during the hearing. Neverthe¬ 


less it is still unclear how blame will 
be apportioned by the commission 
when it reports next month. 

It has been six months since Mr 
Peter Walker, Secretary of State for 
the Environment, announced the 
appointment of the panel under Dr 
Alec Merrison, vice-chancellor of 
Bristol, to examine the design of the 
Milford Haven and Avonmouth 
bridges. All of these bridges have similar 
elements : they are assembled out of 
long trapezoidal boxes which are 
strengthened at intervals by vertical 
diaphragms, especially over the support 
piers. The Merrison panel decided that 
its brief was unnecessarily restrictive 
and has produced design criteria both 
for long and short span bridges. The 
department has already circulated this 
document among engineers in an 
attempt to circumvent a Ronan Point 
kind of situation, where engineering 
ability bowed to political expedience. 

Despite the circulation of drafts 
among bridge engineers while the 
document was being drawn up, it is 
regarded in some quarters as the some¬ 
what academic work of a committee 
not itself involved in bridge design or 
construction. During the next few 
months sufficient large-scale loading 
tests will be carried out on some of 
the top priority bridges, which are 
shortly to open to see whether its cri¬ 
teria arc unnecessarily strict. 

Written by five engineers aided by 
the bridge engineering staff of the 
Department of the Environment, it is 
not an easy document to absorb, and it 
will take civil engineers some time to 
realise quite what it means. Basically, 
the main changes are in the areas of 
stiffened steel plate in compression, 
especially those close to support bear¬ 
ings on top of piers. Far stricter rules 
are suggested for the webs of l)ox 
beams on deck girders and for dia¬ 
phragms. In the construction of heavy 
steel for bridges, plates cannot be stif¬ 
fened perfectly, support bearings can¬ 
not be placed exactly and welded 
sections are always left with residual 
stresses. All these factors have been 
considered and safe margins prescribed. 

One bridge which has come under 
immediate attention is the Bidston 
Moss approach to the Mersey tunnel, 
designed by consulting engineers, Mott 
Hay and Anderson, and due to be 
opened by the Queen next Thursday. 
The spans were to have been tested 
last weekend by overloading the bridge 
to 150 per cent with ballast lorries. 
The Department of the Environment 
announced shortly before the tests were 
to begin that they were to be post¬ 


poned because of lack of time. Another 
bridge to be examined will be the 
Erskine Bridge, across the Clyde, which 
is due to be opened by Princess Anne 
on July 2nd. This bridge is one of Free¬ 
man Fox’s spectacular designs, but it 
is still uncertain, despite recent 
strengthening, whether it meets the 
new criteria or not. The point is very 
far from being an academic one for the 
Clydebank men who will lose their jobs 
in the Upper Clyde liquidation. They 
will hope to use the bridge to travel to 
jobs in Port Glasgow and Greenoch on 
the other bank. 


Economy 


Six-months-out- 


of-date Treasury 


Backed up by the seemingly cheerful 
trade figures for May—a £28 million 
surplus—the T reasury presumably 
hoped to get away with the reassuring 
noises in its latest monthly economic 
report about most of the advantage 
of devaluation in terms of unit 
manpower costs having been retained. 
But the Bank of England seemed to be 
saying something rather different last 
week, when it reported that export 
prices “ have been rising more than in 
competing countries overseas, and the 
price advantage afforded bv devalua¬ 
tion has now been considerably 
eroded.” 

Well, has it or hasn't it ? The 
answer is that of course it has, and 
Britain’s recent trade figures would not 
have looked nearly so good if it 
hadn’t. Export prices have recently 
been rising about twice as fast as 
import prices, and racing ahead even 
of domestic prices: the effect, 
temporarily, is to improve the trading 
accounts. The April figures, out this 
week, seem to buck the trend, but this 
is largely because fuel imports have 
now become more expensive following 
the recent settlements with the oil- 
producing countries. 

The Treasury figuring is quite 
correct as far as it goes, but it only 
goes as far as end-1970. This ignores 
the more recent dismal trends and 
underplays the fact that Britain did 
better than expected in the early 
period after devaluation but fell back 
with a vengeance last year. Germany’s 
1969 revaluation was a help, too. Last 
month’s currency realignments will 
have provided a further bonus, as yet 
unquantified. But Britain at this 
moment can probably count itself lucky 
if it has retained half of its devaluation 
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advantage in export markets. And a 
dcus ex machina in the form of 
someone else’s upvaluation is not 
always to hand. 

Even the May trade figures are less 
helpful than they look at first sight. 
Exports of £734 million seem fine, but 
may have been “erratically high," 
according to the Department of Trade 
and Industry, and might still have 
benefited from the backlog of 
documentation caused by the postal 
strike. And imports, although now back 
from the artificially inflated levels 
following the postal strike, at £706 
million are still well up on last year’s 
levels, even though output is so 
depressed, unemployment is higher and 
consumer demand quite a bit lower 
than forecast. 

Computers _ 

Down false trails 

During the last Parliament, sub¬ 
committee D of the select committee 
on science and technology won con¬ 
gratulations from many quarters for 
the broad and careful inquiry it con¬ 
ducted into the state of the British- 
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owned computer industry. The praise 
sprang more from the parlous state of 
knowledge in Britain about the high- 
technology industries than from much 
merit on the subcommittee’s part. 

With one notable exception—per¬ 
suading Government departments to 
farm out more of their software work 
to outside firms rather than try to do 
it themselves—the subcommittee’s work 
has not led to any significant action, 
nor even to any important clarification 
of the issues. An attempt to remedy the 
situation has now been made with the 
publication of a book* summarising 
the committee’s work. 

The most important issue facing 
Britain in this field is what to do to 
ensure the survival of International 
Computers Limited, since it is this 
company that represents nearly the 
whole of the British-owned capacity to 
manufacture computer hardware. Des¬ 
pite the good results the company 
reported last week, IGL faces severe 
pressure in the medium- and long-term 
when it will be forced to squeeze from a 
relatively modest research and devclop- 

*British Computers and Industrial Innova¬ 
tion. Edited by Eric Moonman. Allen & 
Unwin. £2.50. 
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ment budget sufficient products to 
match the flood of innovations certain 
to be introduced by International 
Business Machines. 

Subcommittee D, energetically blaz¬ 
ing false trails all over the landscape, 
somehow managed to avoid stumbling 
on the central truth that customers 
are dissatisfied. Of course, British and 
continental computer companies must 
co-operate to survive, as the committee 
suggests. There is nothing wrong with 
this, except that the companies will be 
forever doing something about it, and 
it will never be enough. 

The book, however, does make plair 
how the spokesmen for the British soft¬ 
ware companies used the platform pro¬ 
vided by the subcommittee D hearing: 
to pound home their views on Govern 
ment software policy. Until the hear¬ 
ings, departments tried to handle 
computer applications with their owr 
staffs, an ineffective policy since the} 
could seldom hire top-grade compute: 
professionals. 

Now the Tories are spreading th< 
work among the best software houses 
Since software and services is th< 
fastest growing sector of the compute 1 
industry the new policy deserves mon 
attention than it has received. 



Will it go on? 

More and more agricultural shows, and 
the agricultural societies that organise 
them, arc faced with extinction. The 
number of fanners is declining both 
absolutely and as a proportion of the 
total population and, with only 233,408 
farmers left, the laige agricultural 
manufacturers arc finding that the 
shows are not the best place to reach 
this shrinking market. Many arc pulling 
out. To make up income lost from the 
trade stands, the societies try to increase 
revenue from gate money. To do this 
they have to attract more townspeople 
by providing a growing number of what 
amounts to sideshows, often uncon¬ 
nected with (agriculture and often 
expensive. As the non-farmers increase, 
so the traders pull out. The result is 
that many shows are in danger of 
becoming little more than funfairs and 
others are becoming bankrupt. Rained 
out last weekend, the big South of 
England show will probably only just 
break even. 

Half of the postwar shows have 
folded, including the once large North¬ 
umberland County show, while others 
have amalgamated to leave a total this 
season of 10 big regional and 40 smaller 
county shows plus a few hundred small, 
one-day local beanos. Profits vary even 
for the largest: £30,000 for the Great 
Yorkshire last year against only £162 


Townees in the rain 

for the Bath and West. With static 
attendance, some are raising admission 
fees to as much as £2 a day for the 
Royal on the opening day in an 
attempt to improve receipts, and at 
some point this must begin to put 
visitors off. 

The solution would seem to lie in 
concentrating in the future on provid¬ 
ing two distinct types of agricultural 
show, big ones designed mainly to do a 
public relations job for the farming 
industry, supplemented by smaller, 
more specialised affairs intended to 
promote some particular farming tech¬ 
nique and probably held at irregular 
intervals. A few specialised shows of 
this sort have proved successful, if not 
necessarily profitable. There has been a 
better demand for trade stands at them 
because exhibitors felt they had some 
chance of doing serious business with¬ 


out several thousaud interested but 
financially unrewarding townspeople 
getting in the way. But all of the larger 
agricultural societies then have to face 
the problem of what to do with their 
permanent show sites, which range from 
the Royal's 600 acres down to 100 acres 
at some of the country shows. These 
arc valuable assets; ought they be sold 
off and the money put to giving farmers 
a better service, like the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society’s attempt at pro¬ 
viding mobile secretaries or the study 
courses for 30 or so fanners art a time 
which are proving increasingly popular, 
or even to research ? The alternative is 
to use the land more effectively, as the 
Royal docs with a permanent year- 
round exhibition of new farming 
methods. But how many such perma¬ 
nent exhibitions does the industry 
actually need ? 
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Halewood _ 

38 days' work 
this year _ 

There have been only 38 days this 
year when Ford’s plant at Halewood 
was working; for the remaining 92 
{xxssible working days it has been 
closed by strikes. It stopped, for the 
91st day, on Thursday. This is Ford’s 
most modern plant in Britain, making 
the Capri cars on which the company 
earns its biggest profits. And, as usual, 
the strike is unofficial; a shop steward 
was suspended, allegedly for leading a 
procession from the shop floor to the 
plant managers office. But official 
union leaders do not dispute Ford’s 
complaint that shop stewards’ excessive 
power on the factory floor is at the 
bottom of this and most other Hale- 
wood strikes. 

How long will Ford’s patience hold 
out ? Mr Henry Ford showed how thin 
it was wearing when he called at 
Downing Street earlier this year, during 
the nine-week stoppage that cost 
Ford £100 million. Since that ended 
on April 7th, Halewood has only been 
kept going by the combined efforts of 
unions and management to stave off 
one crisis after another. Besides Gapris, 
Halewood supplies gearboxes to all the 
other Ford factories, and although 
they theoretically hold a week’s stocks, 
work will slow down and eventually 
stop for all Ford’s 30,000 men unless 
Halewood opens again early next week. 
Each day the plant is idle costs Ford 
900 vehicles, 300 of them Capris. 

This is a prcf>osterous state of 
affairs, where the trade unions have 
surrendered control and are relying 
helplessly on pressure from men in 
other Ford factories to get the Hale- 
wood men back. It makes Mr Vic 
Feather’s protests al>out the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposed code of industrial 
practice (sec page 66) particularly out 
of place. Why doesn’t M’ 1 Feather take 
Halewood in hand ? 

JWf_ 

School-leavers' 
gloom _ 

Birmingham city council was told on 
Tuesday that vacancies for appren¬ 
tices in its area this year will be one- 
third fewer than in 1970. Many 
Birmingham films have cut right 
back on new recruitment to avoid 
redundancies. While the picture else- 
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It's hard getting anyone to teach you 


where is also grim, the worst drop 
seems to be coming in the Midlands. 
A reasonable guess would be that 
apprentices’ vacancies will he 20 per 
cent fewer this year than last, when 
42.3 per cent of school-leavers got 
their training this way, slightly fewer 
than in 1969. School-leavers going into 
unskilled jobs will find the situation 
even worse. 

About 35 per cent more school- 
leavers were unemployed in the first 
five months of this year than in the 
same period of 1970 and in May alone 
almost twice as many as the same time 
last year. Although numbers are not 
large compared with the adult figures, 
the prospect is that by October, 
when school-leavers have usually found 
jobs, there may lie some 20,000 of them 
still jobless and on welfare subsistence. 

Trains _ 

Driving's no fun 

Southern Region commuters are 
having to put up with 80 fewer trains 
a day, because British Rail failed to 
recruit enough drivers during the 
winter. Getting drivers has been a 
problem for ages : the men do not like 
a shift system that sometimes means 
starting work at 4 am. For several 
years they have been campaigning 
against having to work about five rest 
days in every 13 weeks, and last year 
British Rail agreed that from January 
1st everything possible would be done 
to stop this. 

What the management failed to do 
was then to mount a sufficiently in¬ 
tense recruiting campaign to get the 
extra 34 drivers that would be needed. 
A driver needs six months’ training 
before he can work on the Southern 
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Region, even if he has a lifetime of 
experience in other areas. There is 
danger in putting drivers on routes 
with the multiple-electric traction, and 
the congested traffic, of Southern 
region until they have had a chance 
to learn their way around. In 1967 a 
train travelling at 70 mph through 
Didcot was derailed partly because the 
driver did not know the route. As it 
is, British Rail expects the cuts in 
services on the Southern to last 
throughout the summer. The Southern 
continually complains of a shortage of 
men in all branches hut is slow to 
introduce automation. 

Decimals _ 

Non-event 


On Thursday, the Decimal Currency 
Board squashed hopes that inflation 
would kill the £p coin, so that traders 
could move prices by ip (ie, two old 
pence) strides. Although the ^p has 
never been at risk, it needed saying, 
for, with the exception of the super¬ 
markets. a fairly resolute effort was 
made at the start not to use it. 
However, traders abandoned the old 
£sd faster than expected, and it now 
ends officially on August 31st. The 
1 per cent or so of shops which still 
trade in £sd will have to switch over 
to decimals like all the rest have 
done. Over 90 per cent of traders 
went decimal during the first week 
after the changeover. At the end 
of March less than half the retailers 
were bothering with dual price tickets, 
although over 90 per cent of them had 
originally intended to use them. 

United 

Kingdom 

The ElU's latest QER assesses the 
chances of an economic upturn since 
the slowdown in the growth rate of 
both unemployment and basic wages 
and the expected consumption fillip 
from budgetary tax concessions and 
pension increases. 

Every quarter the EIU publishes 70 Reviews 
covering 150 countries. An annual subscription 
to one review (4 Issues end en Annual 
Reference Supplement) Is 110 (US$28). 

Airmail postage extra. Single copies £3 (US$9) 
each. Details from Subscription Dept. 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 

27 St James's Place London SW1A 1NT 
Tal. 01-493 6711 
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International 


Light at the end of the 
pipeline 


The agreement last week between the 
oil companies operating in Iraq and 
the Baghdad government should be 
followed any day now by similar news 
from Saudi Arabia. The companies 
are heaving a sigh of relief that they 
have almost come to the end of the 
worst six months experienced in years, 
which began with the ultimatum from 
the Organisation of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries for higher prices at the 
beginning of the year. They may be 
paying out $3 billion more as a result, 
but, as Sir David Barran, chairman of 
Shell Transport and Trading, told his 
annual general meeting recently, the 
companies have been able to raise 
prices accordingly. Indeed profits 
“ should resume the long term rising 
trend. 1 * The paradoxical result of the 
successive agreements with the produc¬ 
ing countries at Teheran, Tripoli and 
Baghdad has been to put all the oil 
companies into the same boat and thus 
make it easier, with the better balance 
between supply and demand, to mani¬ 
pulate prices. 

The main headache left in the oil 
world lies with the French companies, 
CFP and Elf-Erap, which have had 


their Algerian assets expropriated and 
are trying to alter what they con¬ 
sider to be ridiculous terms of 
compensation by imposing an embargo 
on Algerian oil. The embargo, in 
operation for over a month now, 
consists of a threat by the French 
companies to sue anyone buying oil 
which they consider to be rightfully 
theirs, appears to have been effective 
for the two-thirds of Algerian 
oil which is pumped by them 
(although there have been one or two 
minor buyers such as Brazil). France 
is also putting pressure on the United 
States to freeze a deal recently signed 
by the El Paso Natural Gas Company 
of Texas to take Algerian liquefied 
natural gas over a 25 year period. This 
week, 'the White House intervened in 
the hearings on the deal taking place 
before the Federal Power Commission, 
overriding State and Defence Depart¬ 
ment views that there were no 
foreign policy objections. At any 
rate representatives of CFP are 
now in Algeria talking to Sonatradh, 
the state oil concern. And there is 
confidence that the two sides will agree 
within the next fortnight. Although 


Algeria is perhaps the hardest bargainer 
in the oil world, it, too, needs the 
revenue. 

Elsewhere there have been some 
nerve-racking moments since the 
Libyan colonels were persuaded to sign 
along the dotted line in April. Their 
deal, which provided Libya with 
around 65 US cents more a barrel in 
revenue, was to be the blueprint for 
the oil which Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
shipped from the Mediterranean (the 
bulk of their oil comes via the Gulf 
and was already covered by the 
Teheran agreement). But Iraq proved 
surprisingly obstinate. It wanted die 
10 cent a barrel premium awarded to 
Libya because of the low sulphur con¬ 
tent of its oil, despite the fact that 
Iraqi oil is relatively high in sulphur. 
The companies which own the Iraq 
Petroleum Company (British Petro¬ 
leum, Shell, Compagnie Fran$aise des 
Petioles and Standard of New Jersey) 
could not give way on this because of 
the fear of leapfrogging demands from 
Libya. The point about the whole 
series of agreements is that they are 
meant, at least, to stand for five years. 

The sweeteners that Iraq accepted 
in return for not pressing its claim 
mean that its share of I PC’s profits will 
go up by about 80 per cent this year, to 
£330 million, reaching £480 million 
in 1974. Iraq’s chronic financial diffi¬ 
culties (see page 43) made the 
package too tempting to turn down, 
especially since it had an interest free 
loan of £10 million tagged on to it. 

France 

Contracts or 
scrap paper ? 

Paris 

Only five months after it was signed, 
trouble has hit what was hailed at the 
time as an important part of the French 
government's economic policy, the 
wage agreement for railway workers. 
It is bad enough that striking workers 
have partly paralysed the railway 
system for a week. What is worse is 



Now Iraq's in tha bag, may wa forgot about oil for a bit ? 
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Think Bank 


When it comes to 
hanking and business 
on an international scale, 
Sanwa thinks enough about you 
to think differently about you. 
After all, your problems are 
different from anyone else's. 
And different problems 
mean different answers. 
That's exactly what you 
get at Sanwa. 

Which is something you should 
think about. 


& SANWA BANK 

Head Office: Fushimi-maihi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: 1-1-1, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address- SANWABANK TOKYO 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
London Branch: i '1 -45, Gresham Street, London E.C. 2 
San Francisco Branch: '100 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Dos Vocux Road, Hong Kong 
Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 Frankfurt/Main, 
Goethe Strasso 22 

Sydney Representative Office: Australia Square, Sydney 
Singapore Representative Office: 15-16, Phillip Street, Singapore I 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers, 

Licensed Dealer in Securities, 

18 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: 01-628 3000 Telex: 885487 

Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. has been established by 
Hambros Bank Limited, London, National Bank of Detroit, 
Security Pacific National Bank, Ian Angeles and 
wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco. 
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Offshore funds; will they come ashore 7 

New York 


It is likely that a high level govern¬ 
mental task force will be set up in 
Washington during the summer to 
investigate the possibility of bringing 
offshore funds under domestic regula¬ 
tion. When the new chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr William Casey, was asked whether 
he was keen that offshore funds should 
register with the SEC, his reply was 
a succinct “ very.” 

A little known committee at the 
Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development, with the 
descrij)tive title of “ working group on 
standard rules for the operations of 
institutions for collective investment/ 1 
has been sorting out the different rules 
under which closed and open-ended 
funds are allowed to attract and chan¬ 
nel savings in member countries. 
Known better as the American Com¬ 
mittee, after its chairman (an official 
from the United States Treasury), the 
discussions are still after 18 months at 
the exchange of views stage. But if the 
Washington task force did cope with 
all the snags and clear the way for a 
registered fund with offshore tax status, 
the American Committee could make 
it that much easier for other countries 
to adopt similar and uniform laws. 

'Phe idea of onshore offshore funds, 
and another to allow foreign investors 
to buy domestic funds without tax 


impediment, were floated in the SEC’s 
institutional investor study. The argu¬ 
ments are cogent. The lack of regula¬ 
tion led directly to the IOS debacle 
which sent a shiver down the spines of 
the world’s capital markets. (The $i 
bn still under IOS control will con¬ 
tinue to cast its shadow on the offshore 
fund industry until matters are settled, 
which is as far away as ever.) The 
danger of unregulated investment 
channels is that they may impede the 
internationalisation of capital markets 
rather than encourage it. Since IOS 
and Oramco, the money has plainly 
stopped sloshing into offshore funds. 

The task force will encounter many 
difficulties : exactly how to do the 
regulation if the fund’s head office is 
not in the United States ; how to 
create a tax exempt status in funds 
that is comparable to that granted to 
non-resident investors in other forms 
of investment ; whether to make man¬ 
agements comply with the far less 
generous performance fees allowed to 
mutual funds. Obviously regulation 
would be easier the more countries 
adopted unliform rules. 

Many fund managements are losing 
their antipathy to regulation, which 
would probably be regarded as a 
worthwhile trade-off for greater 
operating efficiency. 

In the meantime, the warnings 


about offshore funds remain: check 
out the management, who ,the 
custodians of the assets are, what the 
fees are. Ask for previous audited 
statements. A listing in the price 
columns of newspapers does not 
guarantee anything. Or a listing in 
our tables—though, from the next off¬ 
shore fund survey onwards, we will 
endeavour to weed out those funds for 
which audited statements seem 
strangely lacking. Some have gone this 
time round. All 'the real estate funds 
have also been taken out of the tables. 
The SEC would almost certainly for¬ 
bid the registration of open-ended 
property funds because of the liquidity 
difficulties. 

The funds that remain are, on the 
whole, run or advised by well-known 
names—which is, of course no guaran¬ 
tee of performance. In any case, per¬ 
formance over one year, or even the 
two years that most of the funds have 
been running, is largely an accident of 
the dates chosen. Take number one 
this time, for example, the Delta Dol¬ 
lar Fund. It was started just too late 
to have a two-year record, but most 
investors got in at $10 and show, 
therefore, an 11% growth since then. 
In April last year its advisers Klein- 
wort Benson, in turn counselled by the 
American brokers, Goldman Sachs, 
borrowed $i inn and bought at the 
bottom of the market. The fund has 
since borrowed a further $0.5 inn 
against gross assets of $3.8 inn 
and has reaped the benefit of good 
timing and high gearing. The down¬ 
side potential of a wrong decision on 
timing is likewise magnified. 

Investors can buy into the fund in 
an original way, via Delta Investment, 
a quoted British company 90% of 
whose assets are invested in the off¬ 
shore fund. It was started by Mr 
Shamti Kothari, the ex-general man¬ 
ager of the Bank of India, and now a 
financial consultant. On the face of it, 
British investors would do better by 
going into an investment trust and 
avoiding the fees, though, being small 
and agile (for the past year at least), 
the fund is worth watching. 

Second on the charts, First Investors 
American, managed by the Vavasseur 
Group, made a similarly lucky stroke 
with well-judged decisions about Wall 
Street. 

Some hefty American banks and 
mutual fund managements are in the 
offshore game, which is another strong 
motive for the SEC’s attentions. The 
Bank of New York, with its smallish, 
$6o-odd mn Alexander Fund, and the 
First National City Bank, with its 
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appropriately large. ($75 nm) Nether¬ 
lands Antilles Mutual Fund, have 
both done well. First National also 
owns a quarter of Securities Manage¬ 
ment which manages International 
Technology, Ghase Selection, Boston 
International and Investment Selection 
Funds (totalling around $140 mn), 
apparently fairly conservatively. If 
they show a plus this time, they are 
making up for losses over the longer 
stretch. 

Wall Street’s steep down and steep 
up has made it an exceptionally trying 

Offshore and overseas funds: 
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management game. The steady gainers 
over two years have been those 
committed to the far east like Nippon 
Fund (advised by Vickers da Costa), 
and International Pacific Securities 
managed by Jardine Fleming. 

Fleming runs an interesting fund 
from >the United States on Fund of 
Funds lines similar to Chase Selec¬ 
tion, Haussmann Holdings and North 
American Investment. The Fleming 
Fund holds about 10 other funds, 
mostly small and all invested in the 
United States. The investors thereby 

top performances—and bottom 
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hope to garner some of the most go- 
getting management around—but the 
investors who got in at $100 three 
years ago are still showing a loss. 

Wall Street seems to be entering a 
new phase of uncertainty. The econ¬ 
omic indicators arc not moving in the 
hoped-for ways. The soothsayers are 
confused, and the professional advisers 
on test. Will the offshore managers 
read the signs right ? 

In this sort of situation they can 
regard the world stock market as their 
oysters. Will they ? 


Growth records of the funds, calculated on net asset value and ignoring income, over 12 months to end May, 1971 (and two 
years to the same date, where applicable). 

Un oi/Ar onA \/AAr Name of Fund Managed by Currancy Price 2»yeor 1-year 

IO _ M«v Growth Growth 


Name of Fund 

Managed by 

Currency 

Price 

2-yeer 

1-year 



May 

Growth 

Growth 




28 

V. 

% 

Delta $ Fd 

Delta Fd Mgt 

$ 

11.56 

— 

+ 81.6 

First Inv Am 

First Inv & Savers 

$ 

10.28 

+11.0 

+ 77.2 

Alexander Fd 

Bk of New York 

5 

9.92 

-20.1 

+ 58.5 

Netherland Antilles First Nat City Bk 

$ 

90.06 

- 1.7 

+ 58.7 

Anchor Wall St 

Management Int'l 

S G Warburg 

$ 

5.35 

+ 0.4 

+ 61.6 

Energy Int'l 

$ 

11.65 

— 

+ 50.6 

Second Bahamas 

New Prov Sec 

SB 

8.20 

-72.7 

+ 47.2 

Save & Prosper ($) Save & Prosper Int 

£ 

4.87 

— 

+ 46.7 

Dreyfus Offshore 

Dreyfus Corp’n 

$ 

12.00 

— 

+ 46.5 

Fidelity Int'l 

Fidelity Mgt & Res 

$ 

14.28 

+21.3 

+ 45.9 

Kleinwort B Int'l 

Kleinwort B 






(Geneva) 

S 

11.46 

_ 

+ 46.6 

Anchor ''B*' 

Management Int'l 

£ 

0.46 

-11.1 

+ 45.6 

Stanhope Trans 
Shareholders 

Lepercq 

$ 

13.27 

-19.3 

+ 44.4 


Excalibur 
Fidelity Pacific 


Excalibur Adv 
Fidelity Mgt & Rea 


American Exp Int’l Am Ex Inv Mgt 
Save & Prosper 


Jardine Japan 
Hampatead Co 
Hambroa 
Channel la 
Atlantic Exempt 
General O's Fd 


Sava & Prosper Int 
Save & Prosper Int 

Hambroe (Gnsy) 
M&G (Cayman) 

SA de Gtrance 


Qaribico "B” NV Investors Divers'd 
Buttress Int'l £(2) Buttress Inv Serv 
Signet (Bermuda) Bk of Bermuda 
Channel Is Ent Hambroa (Gnay) 
Anchor Unit Truat Management Int'l 
NA Bank Stock N Am Fd Mgt 


Nippon Fund 
Fleming Fd SA 
Delta Unit 
Int'l Pacific Sec 


Bridge Mgt 
Robert Fleming 
Delta Fd Mgt 
Jardine, Fleming 


Ebor Channel Cap Ebor Mgt 
Guernaay Truat Hill Samuel (Gnay) 
US Truat Inv UST Int'l 
Japan Growth Fd Talisman Mgt 
Stellar Growth Stellar Unit Truat 


Stellar Unit Truat 
Enterprise Fund Share Mgt 

Japan Selection Formula Selection 
Monitor Sava & Prosper Int'l 

Roy Fund United Bono & S 

Trafalgar Fd Trafalgar Fund 

Frontier Growth Frontier Mgt 

M & G la (Acc) Kleinwort B 

Tokyo Valor Bqe da ('Union 

Hambroa O'aeaa Hambroa Inv 

Hedged. Investors A W Jonas Mgt 
Target Offshore Target Tet Mgra 


Worldwide Sac 
Tokyo Truat Nikko/Sing Fr 

Jardine Japan Jardine, Fleming 

Worldwide Special - 

N A Inv Fd N Am Fd Mgt 

Formula Selection Formula Selection 

M & G It (Inc) Kleinwort B 


£ 0.81 

S 11.90 

$ 8.31 

$ 12,984.00 

£ 0.86 

$ 42.66 

$ 14.26 

$HK 135.14 

$ 3,207.00 

S 8.27 

Sw Fr 139.00 


Buttress Int'l $ 


_ „ 

Buttress Inv Serv 


Buttress Int'l £(1) Buttress Inv Serv 


Capital Growth 
Pacific Seaboard 
Fleming JSpen 
Hope Street 
Kleinwort B 
..(Japan) Kredietbank SA 

SEPR6 Sec & Proa Fd Diet 

Conv Bond Fd S G Warburg 

Kleinwort B Kleinwort B 

(Gnsy) Acc (Gnay) 

•Excluding Canadian oil righta. 


New Prov See 
Intimis Mgt 
Robert Fleming 
Murray Johnstone 


Name of Fund 

Managed by 

Currancy Price 

2 -yeor 

1 -year 




May 

Growth 

Growth 
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% 

% 

Western Growth 

EuroPartners Sec 

$ 


8.07 


+ 20 1 

Fund of Funds (£) 

IOS 

£ 


1.85 

- 7.0 

+ .19 4 

Manx Mutual 

Ebor Tat 

Manx Int'l 

£ 


0.37 

- 9.8 

+ 19 4 

Channel le 

Ebor Mgt 

£ 


0.62 

+ 5.1 

+ 19.2 

KHI Samuel O’e 

Hill Samuel Inc. 

$ 


10.80 

+ 10.0 

+ 19 0 

Kleinwort B 

Kleinwort B 






(Gnsy) Inc 

(Gnsy) 

£ 


0.45 

-128 

+ 18.9 

Western Hedge 

Can SA Gold Fd 

EuroPartners Sec 

$ 


4,668.00 

- 6.1 

+ 18.9 

CSA Mat 

Darsec Fund Mgt 

$c 


5.40 

- 7.8 

+ 17.9 

Crossbow 

Sw 

Fr 

7.66 

-26.8 

+ 17.7 

Int'l Income Tat 

Manx Int'l 

£ 


0.47 

+20.5 

+ 17.5 

Tyndall O's (Acc) 

Tyndall (Bermuda) 

S 


1.37 


+ 17.1 

Int'l Technology 
Stan'd & Poor a 

Securities Mgt 

$ 


12.96 

-37.0 

+ 16.9 

Int'l 

S & P O'aeaa Mgt 

s 


226 40 

— 

+ 15.8 

Chase Selection 

Securities Mgt 

$ 


10.72 

-21.6 

+ 13.9 

Finance Union 

Eurosyndicat 

Bqe de Paris 

Lux 

Pr 

630.00 

-17.2 

+ 13.7 

ICDFUND 

$ 


9.53 

-14.7 

+ 13.7 


Japan Growth £ 
Intermarket Fund I 
SHARE Int'l 
Tyndall 0's (Diet) 
Nippon Special 


Talisman Mgt 
Intermarket Mgt 
Share Mgt 
Tyndall (Bermuda) 
Bqe de Peris 


Haussmann Hldgs 

H H Inv Mgt 

$ 


9,951.00 

- 0.5 

+ 

11.8 

Capital Tst (Jay) 

Standard Bk Cl 

£ 


0.87 

-13.0 

+ 

11.5 

Amer Inc Prop B&S 

Universal Am Mgt 

$ 


9.04 

— 

+ 

11.4 

New Court O'aeaa 

New Ct O's Fd Mqt 

£ 


0.50 

— 

+ 

11.2 

Isle of Man Tat 

Grimahawe Tst Mgt 

£ 


0.30 

- 1.7 

+ 

11.1 

Slater Walker Int'l 

Slater Walker Tat 

SB 


4.00 

- 3.0 

+ 

11.0 

Eurunton 

Eurosyndicat 

Lux 

Fr 

1,845.00 

- 9.8 

+ 

9.9 

Aries 

..... ■ 

$ 


39.20 

-24 8 

+ 

9.6 

Venture Fd 








(.Int'l) 

IOS 

S 


8.32 

-16.6 

+ 

8.8 

Eurinveat 

Eurinveat SA 

Lux 

Fr 

986.00 

- 9.5 

+ 

81 

NT 

IOS 

S 


7.08 

-30.9 

+ 

6.8 

Boston Int'l Sec 

Securities Mgt 

S 


10.42 

-10.8 

+ 

62 

F 1 Int Min & Pet 

First Inv & Savers 

$ 


9.66 

— 

+ 

5.7 

Investment Sel'n 

Securities Mgt 

$ 


3.77 

— 

+ 

50 

Capital Italia 

Capital Italia Int'l 

$ 


9.30 

— 

+ 

4.6 

EMIF SA 

Kredietbank 

S 


9.87 

- 1.3 

+ 

42 

Safa Fd 

European Corp'n 

s 


12.65 

-23.B 

+ 

39 

Save & Prosper (£) 

Sava & Prosper 








Int'l 

£ 


4.03 

- 6.3 

+ 

3.3 

Itslemerioa SA 

Italamerlca 

s 


9.26 

-10.0 

+ 

20 

Down over one year 







KB Income 

SA Gest'n KB Inc 

Lux 

Fr 

1,889.00 

-13.9 

- 

0.2 


Tyndall Int'l (Acc) 
Interfund 

Tyndall Int'l (Diet) 
Tyndall Bor (Acc) 
Pan Australian Ext 
Island Performance 
Investment Units 

Anchor Auat'n Tet 
Fonditalia 
Interitalia 
Cosmopolitan Fd 
Austral Tat 
Tyndall Bar (Diatj 
Fd of Australia ($) 
Australian Sel'n 
Hispano 

Australian Mineral 
Performance Units 

Anchor Auat'n Fd 
Fd of Australia (£) 
Fund of Funds 


Tyndall (Bermuda) 
Interfund Hidg 
Tyndall (Bermuda) 
Tyndall (Bermuda) 
Manx Int'l 
Douglas Managers 
Mutual Unit Tat 
(Malta) 

Management Int'l 
IOS 
CADIT 
UNISEC Mgt 
Hill Samuel 
Tyndall Bermuda 
Fund of Australia 
Pan Australian 
BANIF SA 
Manx Int'l 
Mutual Unit Tat 
(Malta) 

Management Int'l 
Fund of Australia 
IOS 


£ 0.13 

£ 0.76 

$ 10.11 

Lira 7.922.00 
$ 7.52 

$ 7.82 

£ 0.99 

$ 3.32 

$ 7.50 

Lux Fr 1,557.00 
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Investment 


Don't follow the leaders 


Ask any London broker what has 
happened to the market, anil he will 
say that it has come sharply back 
since its May high. Not true. The 
Financial Times industrial ordinary 
(comprised of 30 blue chip shares) had 
certainly dropped back, by 10% 
earlier this week. But, as our chart 
shows, the market as a whole has 
suffered only marginally from the 
check in the bull movement. 

The big boys in the FT index (which 
does not include finance or oil shares) 
have dropped because they are always 
the most sensitive to national news, 
which, with prominent focus on the 
uncontrolled rise in prices and the 
bankruptcy of Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders, has not been good. Also 
jobbers are quick to mark down blue 
chip shares when the market catches 
•its breath, in the hope of attracting 
business. 

It would be wrong now to look for 
any positive trend in London since 
the common market negotiations are 
delaved, unless and until the Chancel¬ 
lor comes out of the wings to make a 
move towards reflation and a tangible 
attempt to control prices. But the rise 



in the FT ordinary of 9^ points 
l>etwecn Monday and Thursday this 
week shows that it only takes a mini¬ 
mum of renewed interest to send prices 
higher. Jobbers are being cagey about 
letting stocks drift too low again. 

No section of the market is sadder 
than the gilt-edged. Trading has been 
desperately sparse since the Bank of 
England paper on credit : some 
brokers say that it is 75% down. 
Things are likely to get better : above 
all in medium-term gilts which had 
shown gains of £ by Thursday’s 
close, helped by good trade figures. 
Slack private demand for credit means 
that the clearing banks will have to 
be doing something with their cash 
soon. 

The brightest spot in equities has been 
oil. On Thursday British Borneo put 
on 25P to 502P before running back 
to 489P, overshadowing good per¬ 
formances from Shell Transport and 
Trading and British Petroleum. But 
prices will remain sensitive until second 
quarter results confirm or deny the 
unusually good first quarter that oils 
enjoyed. Two market faithfuls pro¬ 
duced poor results this week. Arthur 
Guinness improved pre-tax profits only 
marginally although earnings per share 
were up 25%. The share slipped back 
6p to 159P. Guinness is not the pick 
of the brewery market, but it is still 
a better bet than most British industrial 
stocks. Margins are always easily 
maintained and the beer even now is 
becoming rapidly more popular. 
British Oxygen, usually a reliable 
market plodder, has done rather dis¬ 
mally. Profits were up 7% in the first 
half but do not look like holding that 
rate over a year. The shares at 53JP 
are valued more on past performance 
than future promise. 

Trafalgar House Investments results 


produced a below-forecast turnover, 
but pre-tax profits were up 30% at 
£6 nm. The property profits were the 
strong point, building being slack. This 
will probably be reversed this year, 
with house and hotel building making 
the running. The shares went up 3p 
to 132IP, to a p/e of 19. 

Wall Street 

Bargains on the 
Big Board 

New York 

Stock prices in Wall Street have con¬ 
tinued to tilt downwards in the seventh 
listless week since the market’s post¬ 
recovery high. Again the Dow Jones 
average successfully withstood the test 
of dropping through the 900 level. The 
most important influence on market 
activity was the initiation of a new 
round of increases in the banking 
industry's prime lending ..$&te from 
the prevailing 5^% leVel. The 
increases put into effect on Wednesday 
had been invoked by provincial banks 
outside the key New York and 
Chicago money hubs. They were split 
between increases of a quarter-point to 
*j ; }% and a half-point to 6 %. 
'There is little doubt, however, that 
the traditional bank leaders will 
soon announce increases, possibly to the 
6% level. At mid-week the Dow 
Jones industrial average closed at 908.6, 
still smarting from a drop of 8.76 on 
Monday—the sharpest in nearly a 
month. 

The continuing consolidation is still 
an interlude in what most analysts 
remain convinced is an overall bullish 
trend. Lending credence to this projec¬ 
tion was the government’s report earlier 
in the week that the nation’?* industrial 
production index rose an impressive 
0.7% in May, the third and largest 
consecutive rise. 'The news followed 
other favourable reports, including 
word that General Motors in the first 
quarter had a record production run 
and that retail sales around the country 
have begun showing marked signs of 
improvement. 
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collected a small fortune 
with stamps in the last 2 
years or so—by putting their 
money into an HMI stamp 
portfolio. The average capital 
growth exceeded last year’s 
47.06% and even topped 50% during 
1970. No mean achievement—when 
many investors caught a real cold 
with traditional investments! 
World-wide protection. How is it that 
^ _ h professionally-managed 

stamp portfolios have done 
ImmaEWkfWm ■■« so well where others have 
HBSVbIIIIIII failed? That’s because 

stamps are not linked to any 

one country 

MM | H l ■■■■ l li can be offset by 
TjjBSj^ favourable condi- 

tions in another. So, through HMI’s 
extensive network in 64 countries, 
yUn| we’re able to make the most of market 

sKSir opportunities whenever and wherever 

gjpP* they arise—for our clients’ benefit. 

||r The trend is up. Of course, stamps have their ups and downs 
pF —like any other speculative investment. But the present trend is 
, upwards. And with shrewd management, our clients’ portfolios 
show every signs of continuing this highly profitable trend. 

Do the profitable thing. So, to those who raise their eyebrows at 
stamps, we say an HMI stamp portfolio gives you ’world-wide’ 
protection against inflation. Don’t you think you ought to find out 
more about an HMI stamp portfolio right now? It could be one 
of the most profitable things you’ve done this year! 




Show me how / could collect 
a small fortune in stamps—with 
an HMI stamp portfolio . 

Name _ 

Address 


t if under 21 


hi 


Tetophone 


To: Harvey Michael Investments 
Scottish Life House, Leeds 1, 
England. 

Tel: 0532-24930/25083 
Telex; 557297 
Cables: Invest Leeds. 
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American banks 


Banking on 
change 


New York 

American banks had been expected to 
perform reasonably well this year. 
But domestic interest costs since April 
have turned decisively upward again, 
narrowing the spread between what 
banks get in charges and what they 
in turn pay for funds. Moreover, loan 
demand so far this year has remained 
sluggish, while the value of the banks’ 
bond holdings, which had appreciated 
sharply earlier this year, has since 
dropped substantially in line with the 
weakening in the bond market. Adding 
insult to injury, many banks have been 
beset by sizeable loan losses which 
under new bank accounting rules must 
be reflected directly in earnings. 
Previously banks could conceal loan 
security losses by charging them 
to their earned surplus account. 

The larger banks, in New York and 
across the country, each with many 
thousands of staff, have been squeezed 
further by spiralling labour costs of 
about 10% this year on top of a 
similar 10% in 1970. A number of 
them have cut back on their staff 
through not only attrition and early 
retirements, but outright firings. 

Mr William Renchard, chairman of 
New York’s big Chemical Bank and 
its parent holding company, said he 
expected the bank's operating earnings 
for the seemd quarter to be 
1 decidedl^-lggs favourable ” than in 
er when the holding 
ported net operating 
$1.58 a share, 
fi.39 the year before. — 
was no surprise, therefore, that 
me banks find themselves in so 
severe a squeeze on li^wjp&Qiargins that 


they are putting up their prime, or 
minimum, lending rates. Republican- 
oriented bigger banks are concerned, 
however, that this rising trend in 
interest rates could snuff out economic 
recovery. 

Investors have cooled demonstrably 
to bank shares. The stock of Chemical 
Bank (New York) typically fetched 
$68J in April, but was quoted on Wed¬ 
nesday at $58^, a drop of 15%. 


Before the storm 

If the captains of ships knew as little 
about where they are going as the 
directors of most of the companies that 
build them they might all end in a 
heap in the middle olf the English 
Channel. Swan Hunter’s results for 
1970, published on Monday, show yet 
another increase in their estimate of 
the losses to be made on fixed-price 
contracts. After the dismal 1969 pre¬ 
tax loss of £3.3 mn, an improvement 
was predicted for the first half of 1970, 
but did not materialise. Improvement 
was again predicted for the second half 


of 1970, but again has not occurred : 
the 1970 pre-tax loss was £3.2 mn, 
after an improvement of £1.7 mn in 
the non-shipbuilding business. 

The company should be given credit 
for writing off its expected losses as 
quickly as possible, and now, if fore¬ 
casting is a little better than in the 
past, stands to make profits of £2 mn. 
If that could be maintained, it would 
more than justify staying in shipbuild¬ 
ing. If not, the only way the company 
can hope to ride a prolonged slump in 
the industry, as seems a possibility, is 
by curtailing its widely dispersed ship¬ 
building activities as much as possdble. 
The end-1969 balance sheet showed 
net assets per share of about 65P to 
7op, including this year’s loss, but 
assuming plant, machinery, equipment 
and trade investments to be valueless. 
A wind-up could make the shares an 
attractive bargain at 3o|p, but only if 
existing contracts could be completed 
without major labour problems. 

Meanwhile the only shipyards likelv 
to ride a real storm arc those makling 
profits now. The main ones are Austin 
and Pickersgill, which is part of Lon¬ 
don and Overseas Freighters ; Apple- 
dore, part of Court Line; Vospcr 
Thorneycroft, and Vickers. 


Bunnies become rabbits some day 


Professor emeritus of ithe playboy philo¬ 
sophy, Mr Hugh Hefner, has finally 
brought his bunnies to the Big Board. 
Beginning modestly with Playboy Maga¬ 
zine (financed with $600 of Mr Hefner’s 
money and a $10,000 loan) in 1953, 
Hef’s company today shows attractive 
figures: annual sales reach $127 mn, 
with $8.5 mn in profits and $33 mn 
in advertising revenue. Now he intends 
to sell 20 % of his business interests to 
the public to raise fresh capital. The 


$25 mn from the sale will finance 
a book club, more publishing, resort 
hotels and other leisure ventures. 

The question is whether the issue 
will have SEC-appeal. Bankers Locb, 
Rhodes, who are underwriting the stock 
offer, will have to persuade the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission that all 
is above board: Playboy Enterprises 
is a jumbled corporate body run rather 
informally from Hefner’s Chicago man¬ 
sion. Hef isn’t even the chairman. 



Wildlife on the board 
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Heating 


Warming up 


Midsummer is not the best time for a 
domestic heating company to attract 
stock market interest. But the results 
of Dimplex Industries should not be 
passed over on a seasonal whim. Pre¬ 
tax profits for the year were humped 
up by 36% to £932,000. And that 
was with both a warm winter and a 
discouraging electricity strike. 

The profit margin on total sales of 
£8 mn is 11 %, which should be main¬ 
tained in the present year as prices 
have been put up in line with costs. 
This should mean that good profits 
are now being earned on sales running 
well ahead of last year. The long- 
awaited upturn in housebuilding will 
keep sales healthy. Only a quarter of 
Britain's homes are fitted with central 
heating. 

Exports ofc Dimplex's heaters are 
growing faster than home sales and 
now .•iflSfeoeHP 20% of the total. 'This 
will featfW the company’s reliance on 
miserable • - British winters although 
Dimplex has the disadvantage that it 
h largely geared to two similar pro¬ 
ducts : a range of small, oil-filled, 
electric heaters and overnight storage 
heaters. But at the moment they seem 
well pitched for that ever growing 
market : a couple of rooms in a town 
flat. Sales to Japan, expected to 
sprout from £100,000 to £700,000 
this year, are proof enough that the 
heater’s price 'is competitive. 

At 30P Dimplex is selling on a p/e 
of only 11.4. This is because the com¬ 
pany has gone badly wrong in the 
past. Even this year’s profits were 
exceeded in 1963 when an exceptional 
winter gave Dimplex a stock exchange 
glamour it could not hold. By 1968 
profits had fallen to £300,000. But 
since then the recovery seems to have 
been soundly based and investors 
should forget their old wounds. 

Dimplex heaters are domestic 
appliances, sold to the consumer. Cen¬ 
tral heating shares are also interesting. 
Sealed Motor Construction sells the 
water circulation system of a heating 
unit. It can therefore stand above the 
arguments over whether oil is a better 
fuel than North Sea gas, but gets all 
the benefits of the advertising war. 
Last year profits were up by 26% to 
£762,000; and the shares * at 129^ 
are on a p/e of 15.1. 

The Myson Group only went public 
last December, in order to raise the 


capital to take over Hull Steel Radia¬ 
tors. The old Myson Engineering 
Company’s pre-tax profits went up 24 
times from 1965's £9,855 to 1970’s 
£233,000. The forecast profit for the 
group in the year to June 30, 1971, 
b “ not less than £670,000 ” and the 
half-year to end-1970 showed a pro¬ 
fit of £336,000. If the merger has gone 
smoothly, the group should spurt 
ahead. At 1404P the shares are on a 
prospective p/e of 12.5. 

Paper hopes ? 



It is a sad time for newspapers when 
they are valued by the property on 
which they are printed. But this has 
happened to Associated Newspapers, 
whose price of 129P a share rests more 
on what the old Sketch building might 
fetch than any great hopes for the 
revamped Daily Mail . 'Hie final insult 
to a journalist’s pride is that if there 
is any speculation over this share 
(other than how long the Mail will 
last) it is whether it will be able to 
make money out of North Sea gas. 
The company has a 'jj% stake in a 
find made by the Hamilton group 
which has not yet been fully assessed. 

Last year Associated Newspapers 
made a net profit of £2.3 inn, 
beating its own forecast by £300,000. 
And that was after sustaining losses of 
£2.2 mn on the Sketch and the Mail. 
The shares are on a p/e ratio of 14 ; 
but now that the Sketch has folded 
and the Mail may no longer be in the 
red, the prospective p/e is closer to 9. 

One major hope for the. group is a 
merger with »Beaverbrook Newspapers, 
which is a perennial City rumour. Few 
marriages could make more sense. The 


profitable Express could merge with 
the Mail, while Associated's Erenini> 
News would link up with the Standard , 
giving London one evening paper that 
would make excellent profits. It would 
also give scope for some worthwhile 
property development. Meanwhile 
Beavcrbrook “ A ” shares at bop are 
on a p/c of 10 which is high enough, 
even though ail its newspaper activities 
are being concentrated on the Express 
building in Fleet Street, shaking free 
surplus property for useful develop¬ 
ment. 

The next few years are likely to see 
a big change in the newspaper 
industry and the investor should be 
prepared for plenty of speculation. 
There is still the problem of what 
the otherwise respectably profitable 
Thomson Organisation will do with the 
loss-making Times. A hint of how 
uncertain the industry is about the 
future has been given by its whizz-kid 
Mr Rupert Murdoch at the recent 
annual meeting of the News of the 
World. In the past he has always made 
a forecast of profits. This time he was 
silent. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 1 


June 

1971 

one 

one 

one record 


16 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London 

London 372.4 

398.8 

305.3 

- 0.6 

- 4.1 

; 13.2 -28.6 

Buyers in again 

New York 908.6 

950.8 

830.6 

- 0.4 

- 1.2 

-t 28.9 - 87 

after recent 
setback 

France 77.4 

78.9 

74.8 

- 0.4 

*- 1.8 

- 4.3 -10.1 

Germany 105.5 

112.7 

95.0 

4 2.5 

4 2.3 

1- 3.1 —24 8 


Holland 126.2 

128.0 

112.6 

4- 0.1 

- 3.4 

4- 9.5 - 5.7 


Italy 48.7 

50.1 

48.7 

- 0.6 

- 4.7 

23.7 -58.2 

New York 

Canada 183.0 

188.7 

173.9 

- 0.2 

4 1.9 

+ 17.8 -11.4 

Belgium 102.6 

103.0 

92.2 

4 0.7 

- 1.5 

-M6.3 - 4.5 

Upturn held back 

Australia 485.4 

518.5 

477.1 

4 0.9 

... 44 

- 11.1 —26.8 

by prime interest 

Sweden 282.2 

286.1 

245.7 

- 0.1 

+ 1.6 

4 4.3 -24.8 

rate rise$ 

Japan 193.2 

193.2 

148.3 

4 1.5 

- 7.6 

424.2 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 101 and 102 


The Economist unit trust indicator June 15, 161.97 (June 8,165.32) | 
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appointments 


University of 
Edinburgh 


Lecturer in Statistics 

Applications are Invited tor 
a post of Lecturer In 
Statistics. Candidates should 
have good qualifications in 
statistical theory or metho¬ 
dology. and preferably should 
have particular interest in the 
advancement of statistics In 
the social sciences. 

Salary scale : £1.4B1-£3,417 

per annum, together with 
superannuation benefits. 

Applications by letter (three 
copies), together with the names 
of two referees, should he sent 
lo the Secretary to the 
University, Old College, Soulh 
Bridge, Edinburgh, EH8 BYL, 
from whom further particu¬ 
lars may be obtained The 
closing date for applications 
is July 9, 1971 Please quote 
reference 1041 


University of Leeds 

Applications are Invited tor 

e osts in the Department or 
lanngement Btudies 

Lecturer (two posts) 

(1) Economics of the Plrm, 
candidates should have a 
degree In economics and 
interest In its application 
ill) Organisational Theory and 
its application In addition 
to a degree, candidates 
should have Interests and 
preferably experience. in 
relating organisation theory 
to industrial and other 
practice. 

Closing date 1 July 9, 1971 

Salary scale ' £1,491-£3,417 

(efficiency bar £2,494) 

Forms of application and 
further particulars ol the posts 
can be obtained by writing to 
The Registrar, The University, 
Leeds. LS2 9JT. quoting 
reference 18A/8/I Applications 
should be returned to The 
Registrar as soon as possible 


University of 
Glasgow 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC 8TUDIES 


Temporary Lectureship 


Applications are invited for a 
Temporary Lectureship In the 
Department of International 
Economic Studies, tenable 
from September 1. 1971, for two 
years in the first Instance. 


Salary scale for Lecturers : 
£1,491 to £3.417 per annum, 
placement according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 


The duties of the post will 
involve postgraduate teaching In 
Economic Development and 
Planning and preference will 
be given to applicants with 
overseas research or teaching 
experience. 


(six copies) 
_ id, not later 
than July 12. 1971, with the 
undersigned, from whom fur¬ 
ther particulars may be 
obtained. 


Applications 
should be li 


In replv please quote refer¬ 
ence 312BU. 


ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University 
Court 


Council for Technical 
Education and Training for 
Overseas Countries 

Appointments in 
Management Education 
and Industrial Training 

The Overseas Development Administration proposes 
tQ reorganise and strengthen the Council in order that it may 
assume executive responsibility for assistance to developing 
countries in the fields of management education, industrial 
training and technical education. It will be a corporate legal 
entity and will be the prime British source of an 
expanding programme of advice and aid in these fields. 
Such aid will include arianging training in the UK and overseas. 

Applications are invited for the posts of 

1. Head of Management Education 
2. Head of Industrial Training 

1. The Head of Management Education 

will be responsible, wilhm the framework of aid polic y. for planning and 
administering an expanding programme of aid in this field both in 
Britain and overseas. 

Capdidates should possess experience overseas or in the UK in management 
education and training, a good knowledge of the total resources available* 
in the UK for management training and of the credentials which they 
provide and some knowledge of such resources in other countries. 

2. The Head of Industrial Training 

. will be similarly responsible for planning and administering an expanded 
programme of afd in this held bolh in the UK and overseas. 

Candidates should possess some knowledge of the present state of industrial 
training in developing countries and recent personal expeuence of the 
problems, resources and methods of providing industrial training in the UK. 

Both persons will need to work closely with Government departments, 
professional bodies and private industry in this country and overseas. 

For both positions age limits will be in the region of 40 to 55. 

Salary will be fixed in a four point scale between £4,390-15,015 (plus London 
Weighting at £175 per annum if applicable). A contract for three lo five years 
will be given in the first instance. 

The entry point within the scales quoted above will be according to the 
candidate's experience All salary scales arc currently under review 

All posts will involve overseas travel. 

Application forms and further details for the two posts may be obtained from 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office , Overseas Development Administration, 
Room A520, Eland House, Stag Plate, London SWIl 5DH lhc closing 
date for applications is 15th July W71. 
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SENIOR LECTURER & 
LECTURER (REF. 143) 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 

Two Positions : The first wifi be in Quantitative Methods and/or 
Management Information Systems relating to Manage¬ 
ment and the second will be in the Organisation 
Theory area. 

Qualifications : For the first portion in Quantitative Methods appli¬ 
cants should have a degree with a major in 
mathematics or have considerable experience in the 
computer field An honours or higher degree is 
preferred. 

For the second position applicants shoud have a 
higher degree in one of the aocral sciences, prefer¬ 
ably with experience or an interest in public, hospital 
or educational administration. 

The Department of Management is the oldest Management Educational 
centre in Australia. It is being developed as a postgraduate centre 
for educating practising managers with an enrolment of 350 students. 
Some servicing of technological undergraduate courses is also under¬ 
taken. The Head of the Department is Dr B. F. Yuill. 

Appointment will be considered for commencing this year as well as 
for commencing in February, 1972. 

Salaries : Senior Lecturer $A9,000 to $A10,100 per annum 
Lecturer $A6,318 to $A8.760 per annum 

Applications close : August 15. 1971. 

Intending applicants should obtain a Schedule of Duties from the 
Personnel Branch, Box 2476V. GPO, Melbourne, 3001, Australia 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OF TECHMOLQGY 


University of 
Hong Kong 

DEPARTMENT OP 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

Staff Tutorship in 
Economics or 
Organisational Behaviour 

Applications are invited for a 
Staff Tutorship In Economics 
or Organtaattonal Behaviour In 
the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies. The successful 
candidate will be expected to 
take up duties on January i, 
1072 (or earlier if possible). 
Secondment arrangements may 
be possible for a period of at 
least two years. 

Annual salaries (superannu- 
able) [approximate sterling 
equivalent at current rate of 
exchange In brackets] are : 

»HK38.736-$HK57.B76 ] £2.456 
to £3.087] (man) ; $HKU,012- 
SHK57.BT6 (£2,268 to £3.BS7] 
(woman) 

Equalisation of male and 
female salary scales will be 
achieved by April 1. 1975. 

Purther particulars and 

application forms may be 

obtained from the Secretary- 
Oeneral. Association of 

Commonwealth Universities 
(Appta), 36 Gordon Square, 
London. WC1H 0PP (Tel : 
01-387 8672). or the Secretary 
to the Council, University of 
Hong Kong. 

Closing date for applications 
is July 15. 1971. 


Senior 

Statistician 


Ca £2,850 


This is an executive appointment in the marketing department at London 
Electricity's head office in the City, heading a section which provides 
the Board with information on all aspects of its commercial activities. 

There is considerable back-up support, both human and electronic 
and a quantity of information available from all sources must be 
collated, interpreted and presented in clear logical form to the 
decision-makers. 

We would like to hear from suitably qualified candidates who can 
offer relevant statistical experience, can apply modern forecasting 
techniques and who can organise the workload of the section along 
lines of priorities. 

The prospects for career progression are very good for a man who 
will involve himself in the long term corporate plans and participate in 
tbndon Electricity's activities. The salary is in a range laid down by 
National agreement and appropriate company benefits are assured. 

HPIbase reply to: 

^ Alan Dow, 

London Electricity, 

46 New Broad Street, 

wr London EC2 M ILS 


Queen Elizabeth 
College 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. W8 
7AH 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are invited for 
the above post. Candidates 
should have a good honours 
degree and be prepared to 
undertake the teaching of th* 
subject as part of the manage¬ 
ment studies course which is 
provided In the College. An 
Interest In managerial econ¬ 
omics would he an advantage 
The successful candidate would 
be expected to develop research 
Interests In an appropriate 
field. 

Further particulars from the 
College Secretary to whom live 
copies of applications should 
be sent by July 12th 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 

Research Assistantship 

TRANSFER OP 
TECHNOLOGY- AND 
MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

A newly formed research 
team, working In the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, requires 
an Honours Oraduate Research 
Assistant for a 15-month 
appointment at a salary in the 
range £900-£1.600 per annum 
with membership of FSSU 

There may lie an opportunity 
to register for a further 
degree 

The team will be Interviewing 
executives in Industry about 
management decisions concern¬ 
ing new technology and man- 

a ement techniques The nature 
the Inquiry will Interest 
graduates from various 
academic backgrounds 

Letters of application quoting 
reference 12/71 to Miss M 
Orant. The Secretary, SSRC 
Transfer Project, Department 
of Economics, University of 
8trathclyde, Glasgow, Cl 


University of The 
South Pacific 

FIJI 


Applications are Invited for 
two posts in ECONOMICS. 
Appointments will be made at 
either (a) SENIO R LECTURER, 
(b) LECTURER or (c) 
ASSISTANT LECTURER level 
Candidates can have an interest 
In any field of Economics but 
preference will be given to 
those with interests In some 
aspects of Applied Micro¬ 
economics 

Salary scales : (a) 676.300- 

IP7.500 per annum, (t») $74,300- 
876,100 per annum, (c) 673 , 000 - 
6F4.000 per annum (672.06 " 
£1 sterling). 

Allowance on appointment, 
superannuation scheme, 10 
per cent gratuity for contract 
appointee!, passages on 
appointment, long leave .and 
termination, education allow¬ 
ances. Detailed applications (six 
copies) naming thm referees 
by August 2, 1071, to Inter- 
Unlvenrity Council, 90-91 
Tnttanham Court RoSd. 

London. W1P 0DT, from whom 
particulars are available 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Queen Mary 
College 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

Department of 
Economics 

Applications Invited from 
candidates with Interests In 
any branch ol Economics for 
a Temporary Lectureship for 
one year from October, 1971. 

Salary scale £1,491-£3.417 per 
annum. plus £100 London 
Allowance. 


Application forms available 
from The Registrar, Queen 
Mary College, Mile End Road, 
Iondon, El 4NS, to be returned 
i»y July 7, 1971. 


The Queen’s 
University of 
Belfast 

Temporary Lectureship 
in Economic History 

Applications are Invited from 
graduates In Economics or 
Economic History for a 
Temporary Lectureship in 
Modern Economic History ten¬ 
able from October 1, 1971- 

Scptember 30, 1972, at a salary 
of £1.491. Applications Riving 
details of age. qualifications 
and experience together with 
names of three referees should 
be sent by June 25. 1971, to 
The Secretary, The Queen’s 
University of Belfast. Belfast, 
BT7 INN, Northern Ireland 
Please quote reference 71/E. 


The University of 
Manchester Institute 
of Science and 
Technology 

Lecturer in Management 
Sciences (Industrial 
Economics) 

The Department of Manage¬ 
ment Sciences is one of the 
oldest and largest centres of 
management education in the 
United Kingdom. It has 35 
members of staff, including live 
professors, and Is an inter¬ 
disciplinary Department teach¬ 
ing more than 300 
undergraduates reading for an 
Honours degree in Management 
Sciences. There la a substantial 
research school with some 97 
postgraduate students and a 
number of Industry sponsored 
research projects. 

As port of the planned 
expansion of the Department, 
applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates with 
research experience In 
industrial economics. The 
appointee would be expected 
to develop research and 
teaching in the subject area. 


, Commencing salary will be 
In the ecale £1,491-93.417 per 
annum. (Merit Barline at 
*2,494) with superannuation 
under FS8U. 


to&gfovJgL* SPSSSiE 

Street, Manchester, M60 IQD, 

fci, i" “m ? 1 not laUr th * n 


Lanchester 

Polytechnic 

PACULTY OP SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Senior Lecturer in 
Regional Planning 

Applications arc invited from 
graduates with experience in 
Regional Planning 

Salary (under review) : 
£2,537-£2,B72 per annum. In 
certain circumstances the 
commencing salary may be 
above the minimum of the 
scale 

The qualifications and experi¬ 
ence required for appointment 
are stated In further particu¬ 
lars which are available (with 
application forms) on request 
from the Director’s Office, 
Lanchester Polytechnic, Priory 
Street. Coventry, CV1 5PB. 

Applications should be 
returned by July 3, 1971 


BBC RADIO require an Assistant to 
Planning Manager, Services, to help 
in organising their accommodation 
and office services (including 
equipment, furniture and fittings, 
communications, transport, etc.) 
throughout the London area, and in 
arranging the use of outside 

{ (remises as studios. The duties 
ncludc a large element of negotiation 
with BBC departments and outside 
organisations, and will give plenty 
ol opportunity for initiative and 
innovation. The successful candidate 
will be expected to have a good 
general education, good practical 
knowledge of office services, a proven 
administrative ability and a keen 
Interest in Radio Broadcasting. Salary 
£1,8S0 per annum rising by annual 
increments of £98 to £2,3,0 per annum 
maximum Write for an application 
form, enclosing addressed foolscap 
envelope and quoting reference 
71/G'223/Ect, to Appointments 
Department. BBC. London, W1A 1AA 
by June 115th. 


EDINBURGH CORPORATION 

Napier College of 
Science and 
Technology 

Department of Industrial 
Studies 

Applications are Invited for 
full-time appointment to the 
academic staff at LECTURER 
(le Teacher) level as follows; 
Teacher (Grade I) in Econo¬ 
metrics. 

To teach quantitative 
aspects of economics to courses 
of degree standard in 
Engineering Science. 

An honours degree in 
Economics or Business Admini¬ 
stration la required. Appropriate 
Industrial or commercial 
experience would be an 
advantage. 


Salaries in accordance with 
Scottish Teachers’ Salaries 
Memorandum, 1970, amended by 
the Remuneration of Teachers 
(Scotland) Amendment No. 2 
1971. 


Teachers : 
£2,920 


Grade I—£ 1 , 618 - 


Addlttonal payment of £109 
annum In respect of 



TRENT POLYTECHNIC 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 

DEMONSTRATORS 

Applications are invited for two posts of Research/ 
Assistant Demonstrators for the following projects 
Analysis of the resource potential of the river 
corridor.” 

" Cost relationships of building design variables ” 

J?5 r r ?® 118 a PP° ,nle <l work tor a higher degree of 

£ r _i a Un,vt,ni,t y and will be required to teach 
wltnln the Department concerned for a maximum of six 
hours per week. Salary scale mo-n.OfiO-fl.lftO per 
annum. Application form and further particulars Trom 
the Chief Administrative Officer, Trent Polytechnic 
Burton Street, Nottingham, NCil 4BU 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL needs 
someone with an imaginative and 
analytical mind to research book 
publishing projects in contemporary 
history. Journalistic or Intelligence 
service background might be 
appropriate, languages useful. Oood 
editorial prospects. Please forward 
curriculum vitae to Company 
Secretory, 1 Westmead. Farnborough. 


For further 

appointments see pages 
5. 7. 92 to 97 


The Royal 
Economic Society 

intends to appoint a personal 
assistant to the Managing 
Editor of the Economic Journal 
as from August 1st for as soon 
as possible thereafter) Ability 
to work on own Initiative, 
readiness to comply with pub¬ 
lishing deadlines and ‘ good 
shorthand and typing essential 
Proof reading and/or publishing 
experience an advantage 

Salary according to 
experience. 


qualifications) to the Royal 
Economic Society, Marshall 
Library. Sldgwlck Avenue. 
Cambridge 




INDECO 

LIMITED 

OF 

ZAMBIA 


I 


urgently requires lecturers for various subjects of the ACCA 
syllabus, with initial emphasis on sections l f II and III 
Applicants must be fully qualified professional accountants 
with significant experience in the accountancy training field. 
Successful candidates will be seconded to the Evelyn Hone 
College, Lusaka, for the period of the contract. 

Indeco Limited embraces more than 50 major companies 
in industry and oommerce in Zambia. The posts offer 
generous fringe benefits, heavily subsidised housing, 
outward and return passages, baggage allowances, assist¬ 
ance towards children's education, etc, plus terminal 
gratuity. A basic salary normally starting from K6,600 
(£3,800 sterling) is offered. Contracts are of three years' 
duration and renewable by mutual agreement. 

Apply to: 

Head of Personnel, 

Indeco Limited, 

PO Box 1935, 

LUSAKA, Zambia. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


_ University 

S“SB 

Cardiff 


Applications are invited lor 
the following vacancies in the 
Department of Economics • 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
Salary range — £1.491-£3,417 
p.a. Please quote 0063A. 
LECTURER IN ECONOMETRICS 
Salary range — £1,491 -£3 417 
p.a. Plaasa quote 0063B. 
Starting date for above posts 
—October 1, 1971, or as soon 
as possible afterwards 
Applications to The Registrar. 
University College, P 0 Box 
78 Cardiff. CF1 1XL. from 
whom further details are 
available, by July 2, 1971. 


Oxford 

Dolutadhnic 

Applications are invited for 
the following post: 

LECTURER GRADE II 
IN 

MICRO-MANAGEMENT 

ECONOMICS 

(£1.947-£2,537) 

Further details from : 
Head of Department of 
Management and Social 
Sciences, 

Oxford Polytechnic, 
0X3 OBP. 


Australian National 
University 

Appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor 

The University is proceeding 
towards the appointment of a 
Vice-Chancellor in succession 
to Emeritus Professor Sir 
John Crawford who will retire 
m August, 1972. 

The Chancellor. Dr H. C 
Coombs, would welcome sugges¬ 
tions as to people who might 
be considered, or Inquiries from 
any persons who might them¬ 
selves wish to be considered. 
If possible, such letters should 
reach him by September 1st, 
marked “ personal and confiden¬ 
tial." 

D K. R HODGKIN. 

Registrar, 
Box 4, PO. 

Canberra. ACT 2600, 
Australia. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



Arbuthnot Latham Holdings 

Limited 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman Mr. J. F. Prideaux OBE 
for the Annual General Meeting to be held at 37 Queen Street, 
London , EC4 on Friday 9th July 1971 at 12.30 p.m. 


There has been a further alteration in our issued 
capital, the result of our acquisition of two invest¬ 
ment companies, which provided funds to 
expand the services which we offer. 

Results 

The Group has had a successful year, finishing 
with a disclosed profit of £323,756, after tax, 
against £243,210, after tax, for the previous year. 
We are recommending a maintained dividend of 
10 per cent, on the increased capital, and have 
judged it prudent to make a special additional 
provision of £75,000 against doubtful accounts. 
The capital and published reserves of the Group 
have more than doubled in the two years to 
31 st March 1971; this is without taking credit for 
the recent valuation of our banking premises 
which is in excess of book value by £1.39 million. 

Banking 

The merchant banking subsidiary, Arbuthnot 
Latham & Co., Ltd., has made good progress 
during the year. I report steady growth in both 
international and domestic business. Our factor¬ 
ing company is making a useful profit; a new 
development has been the successful start of 
leasing operations and I expect further growth in 
that line this year. Activity in the corporate 
finance division has expanded, and again I expect 
the expansion to continue in the current year. 


Insurance Broking 

Arbuthnot Insurance Services Ltd., operating 
under the name of "Golding Adam", continued 
building, for expansion. A promising start has 
been made in Australia under the name of 
Marshall Golding Adam Pty. Ltd. 


Agency and Merchantlng 

Our trading subsidiaries all had a successful year. 
Particular mention must be made of J. H. Rayner 
& Co. Ltd. who showed very satisfactory results. 
In Ceylon, the unsettled conditions should 
not materially affect the results of Arbuthnot 
Agencies Ltd. A good return was shown by 
Landauer & Co (Fibres) Ltd., which has become 
a subsidiary. 


Future Prospects 

The future is never easy to forecast, but I have 
confidence in the Group's ability to progress 
steadily. In general terms, we welcome the 
flexible approach of the Bank of England's new 
paper on credit control, and we look forward to 
the increased freedom of action which will result, 
although competition will be keen. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Applications are invited tor a 
Tutorial Fellowship of £900 per 
annum in the Department of 
Economics. The fellowship will 
offer special opportunities for 
the holder to develop research 
interests in close association 
with one of the senior members 
of the staff of the Department 
The successful candidate will, 
if not already registered for 
s PhD be required to register 
for the PhD st Lancaster, and 
will have a free choice with 
regard to the subject of his 
work. Thesis work will be 
under the supervision of the 
appropriate senior member of 
staff The holder of the Fel¬ 
lowship will be required to 
undertake tutorial teaching 
mainly of first year students 
up to a maximum ol five 
hours per week. 

Further details may be 
obtained (quoting reference 
L. 601/B) from the Deputy Sec- 
retaiy and Establishment 
Officer, University House, Bail- 
rigg, Lancaster, to whom 
applications (five copies) in¬ 
cluding three referees, should 
be sent not later than June 30. 
1971. 

BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 

EXPERIENCED Cairo hased 
Engineering Contractors with 
top level contracts, seek 
co-operation with refrigeration 
and air conditioning companies 
for projects In Libya, Kuwait. 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Oulf. Box 2442. 


TREASURE TROVE ! Churchill 
(Qunmakers) Ltd are always ready 
to buy second-hand guns, of their own 
or other well-known makers 
Write or phone 7 Bury Street, SW1 
Tel: 01-930 2586 


You can't go wrong 


with an 

OTIS KING 
CALCULATOR 


Short of a computer this 
is the neatest, speediest 
and moat accurate eeleu- 
lator in the world. It 
multiplies, divides 
does percentages, ~ 
metric end exchange 1 
conversions, etc. 

—and in next to no 
time Price £4 25. 

(money back if 
not completely 
satisfied). Send 
frr free leaflet. 


Carbic Limited 


Dept EM8, 

54 Dundonald Road, 

London. SW19 3PH Tel. 01-542 7023 
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APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 

expBRIENCED Marketing Executive, 
lleotrlcal sad Pood Industries from 

ssrjmvtisaasr* 




nles who an 
tbla area. 


MULTHM0ML EXECUTIVE 

With background experience in 
corporate planning, finance and 
accounting. Currently economist 
with large Canadian corporation. 
Desires challenging poaition in 
new business development or 
finance. Age 43. Montreal based, 
willing to relocate. 

Box 2443 


After organising and teaching 
business administration and 
labour relations for several 
years In Chile* am now looking 
(political reasons) for 

A New Challenge 

O.'SS 1 M 

CbjSw 1 *jnlTuiltlM, < unlwsMy 
studies (Economies, Law) in 
Britain, wide travels, command 
3 languages, seek new activity 
in personnel management, lab¬ 
our relations or management of 
medium aised company. 

Write air mall* giving full 

ass* 

10103, Santiago. Chile, who 
will be available for a local 
Interview In firat/aeoond half 
of August. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 

(INCO RPORATED IN CANADA 
WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 

Dividend Notice 
Preference Stock 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 

(INCORPORATED IN CANADA 
WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 

Dividend Notice 
Ordinary Capital Stock 

At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today, a dividend 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a dividend 
of 2 per cent on the Preference 
Stock was declared In respect 
of the year 1971 payable on 
July 28, 1971, to stockholders 
of record as st the close of 
business on June 28, 1971. 

By Order of the Board. 


Montreal. 
June 14, 


T. P. TURNER. 
1971. Secretary. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today, a dividend 
of $1 and 60 cents per share 
on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
was declared in respect of the 
year 1971, of which 80 cents 
per share la the proceeds of a 
dividend from Canadian Pacific 
Investments limited, payable 
In Canadian funds on July 28. 
1971, to shareholders of reeord 
as at the close of business on 
June 28. 1971. 

By Order of t he B oard. 
Montreal. T. F. TURNER, 
June 14. 1971. Secretary. 


BENfiUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Company held In Lisbon on 
May 17, 1971, the following distribution of profits for the year 1970 
was approved: 

Comparative 

Figures 

1970 1909 

Escudos Escudos 

Net Revenue (tee Note 1) 135,143,399 179,449,969 


Net Revenue (tee Note 1) 
Deduct: 

Percentage to Portuguese 


Deductions In accordance 
with the Articles of 


Staff Participation 


Balance available for 


11,989,911 

19,017,499 

10,011,499 


99,994,195 

199,119,661 


46,419,799 

191,083,476 


Distributed as to: 

Debeature Service _ 

Redemption of 9^ Third* 
Internet on 9% Second Del 
Internet on 9% Third De 


Transferred to Qcnsnl I 


6,990,090 6,900,000 

4,961,900 — 

10,309,196 10,796,196 

1, Ml,000 7,441,000 

99,096,395 26,070,725 

(7%) 19,187,600(8%)89,600,000 

1*994,799 23,468,781 

199,119,861 191,083,476 


Nets: (1) After charging Bsoudofl 100,000,000 to Renewals Reserve 
(of which Escudos 70,000,000' mates to the renewal of the traok 
between LoMto and Oubal), as compared with Escudos ’ 30,196,000 
in the year 1900. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


BUNZL PULP & PAPER LTD 


The 31st Annual General Meeting of Bumf Pulp & Paper Ltd was 
held on 15th June at the Great Eastern Hotel. London. EC2. The follow - 
ing is a summary from the Statement by Mr G. G. Bum/, the Chairman, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st 
December 1970. 


Group sales for 1970 rose to £57,870,000. an increase of £14,833,000 
over 1969 but the 1970 turnover includes £9,123,000 from Bunzl & 
Biach AG for the nine months ended 30th September 1970. We are 
following the recommendation of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
and are including in our results £441,000 for the Group's share of the 
profits of associated companies; this is almost double the corresponding 
figure for 1969. Group profit before taxation has increased from 
£5,046,000 in 1969 to £5,535,000 in 1970. Excluding associates and 
Bunzl & Biach AG the second half of 1970 improved to £2,566,000 
compared with £2,307,000 for the first half, the year as a whole 
showing an increase of £55,000 over 1969. 

Sales and profits of the Filtrona Division declined slightly despite 
every effort to reduce costs; it is difficult to make a forecast for 1971 
in view of the report earlier this year of the Royal College of Physicians 
on smoking and health although some recovery is expected from the 
lower demand for our filters. The Merchanting Division produced 
improved results, but steadily rising overheads and the now yery weak 
world paper market cause concern for the future. The Fay International 
Division had another good year serving over 100 export markets with 
paper products and non-woven disposables; much increased sales are 
expected from the expansion of manufacturing facilities, and the 
overseas companies are developing well. The Industrial Division as a 
whole had a difficult year with margins under pressure, but a general 
improvement is expected in 1971. Rising costs and steeply increasing 
pulp prices affected the results of the Bunzl & Biach Division and 
continuing adverse trends will lead to unsatisfactory results in 1971. 
Nevertheless your Board believes that in the long term the acquisition 
of BBAG will prove beneficial to the Group. 

The unfavourable outlook for BBAG is likely to reduce somewhat the 
overall Group profit in 1971 which otherwise would show some 
improvement over 1970, if trends which became apparent towards the 
end of the year continue. These forecasts do not take account of the 
effects of the recent international monetary upheaval which cannot be 
quantified at this stage. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 




1969 

1970 



£000 

£000 

Capital employed 


18,252 

28,373 

Turnover 


43.037 

57,870 

Group profit before taxation 


5.046 

5,535 

Nat profit after taxation 


2,306 

2,574 

Ordinary dividends - gross 


1,022 

1,140 

par share.. 


4.17p 

4.48p 













But defence is only part of our story. 


If you think of McDonnell Douglas as a 
government contractor, you’re partly right, 
because about half of our business is in 
defence and space. But our backlog is as 
much commercial as government-a balance 
achieved through diversified product lines, 
with a leader in each line. □ We continue to 
build F-4 Phantom fighters for first-line 
service with the U.S. and eight other friendly 
nations. At the same time, we’re producing 
“DC” commercial jetliners for every airline 
need: twinjet DC-9s, four-jet DC-8s, and 

-:-;-—r- 1 our new wide-cabin 

DC-10, the tri-jet 
favoured by a long 

, -- w «« ^ airlines as the 

—di -1 dominant airliner 

of the next decade. □ The promise 
of continued leadership in 
jetliners is matched by the bright 
promise of the new F-15 air 
superiority fighter we’re creating 
for the USAF. New major defence 
systems we’re readying for the 
'70s and '80s include: the Army's 
Spartan ABM and its Dragon 
anti-tank missile; Navy 

29 $^° 

- 


_cia\ airCrf ^ ■ 

air 0 * 0 **' tiS* 
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jet trainers and Marine attack bombers; and Air 
Force aeromedical transports. □ There are other 
standouts in our product mix. The workshop and 

airlock for Skylab, 
NASA’s next manned 
space programme, 
are taking shape for 
missions in 1973. Our 
Delta launch vehicles, 
satellite-orbiting champs of the space age, 
continue in production. And we have design 
study contracts for the Space Shuttle. U In 
electronics, we are marketing a system to help 
end mid-air collisions and alert aircraft to 
hazardous ground obstacles. In still another field, 
our McDonnell Douglas Automation Company, 
backed by 10 years’ experience during which we 
served 2,000 clients nationwide, 
stands among the leaders in the 
growing data services industry. □ 
We’re doing more than you’d expect 
in ways you might not expect. 

That’s the other part of the 
McDonnell Douglas story. 






MCDO/VA/J 


DOUG I. AS 


cx 
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Universal W 
Grinding A 
Limited ^ 

Principal activities. manufacimc of grinding wheels, abrasive grain, 
coated abrasives, diamond wheels and tools, diamond dulling 
equipment, electro discharge machinery, other metal removing 
equipment, and the mcrchumingul mdustnal diamonds 


RESULTS FOR 1970 


External Turnover 
Profit before Taxation 
Ordinary Dividends 
Earnings per share 


12 montlis 
L'lUlvil 

IlslIVt IV70 
t'UOO 

22,889 
3,315 
(21%) 918 

10.6p 


UslIX'L l‘«>‘l 
(Annual kali-) 
i'lNNI 

21.870 
3.030 
(20%) 874 
8 5p 


Profit before Taxation shows an increase in annual rate of 9.4% 
over 1969 and represents a record level for the Group. This has 
been achieved after providing r236,000 for the total possible loss 
arising from trading with Rolls-Royce Limited The Ordinary 
Dividend has been increased from 20% to 21%. It is not expected 
that the first half of 1971 will be as good as that of 1970 but the 
Group is well placed to take advantage of any improvement in 
the level of activity at home and ovorseas For a copy of the 
annual report, write to the Secrotary, 

UNIVERSAL GRINDING LIMITED. STAFFORD 


G. A. KERANIS S.A. 

39, Athens Street Piraeus. Greece 
Cigarette Manufacturers 
Established 1926 

35th Balance Sheet at 31st December 1970 

ASSETS 

I FIXED ASSETS 

Buildings, equipment, etc. 

Other fixed assets 


II. CURRENT 
Raw material, materials 
Inventory 

Accounts receivable 


III. LIQUID ASSETS 
Cash 


LIABILITIES 

I. Capital and Reserves 

II. Liabilities 
Long-term 
Short-term 

Balance brought forward 


INCOME STATEMENT 

Sales 1.968.922.817.35 

Cost of goods sold, and expenditure 1,928 440.983,15 

Net Profit 40.461.834.20 


Or. Or 

149.504.615,50 
8.755.981.10 

- 158.260.596,60 

552.363.550,05 

16.624.035.- 

75.832.825.60 

- 644.820.410.65 

14.784.011,80 

817.865019,05 


283.510.543- 

131 304.545.10 
403.017.228.35 
32.704,80 

817.865 019.05 


Being a great 
international 
bank takes 
more than luck 
andalotof 
branch offices. 

Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices. More than 870 of them. In 29 
countries round the world. 

But lt v s what they con do for you that counts. 

Normal banking service is only the start. If 
you're doing business abroad, we can fill you In 
on taxes and legislation-and put you In touch 
with the key people In your field. 

We can advise you on opportunities, warn 
you about problems, and provide an expert, pro¬ 
fessional Intelligence service. Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties in the Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad, theCay man Isles,the British Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and in the United 
Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered. 
Naturally we're very strong In Canada. And we 
operate In exciting new markets like Japan and 
South America, as well. 

If you'd like to know more about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded In 1832, why not give us a call? 

The man to ring Is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office-19/23 
Knlghtsbrldge, London SW1. His telephone num¬ 
ber Is 01-2351105. 

And we are In the telephone directory In the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. 


THE BANK OFOe 

nova scon a^V 

Incorporated in Canodo with limited liability 

Offices Int Canada/USA/Athens/Belrut/Brussels/Dublln/Munich/ 
Piraeus/Rotterdam/Buenos Aires/Mexico Clty/Tokyo/Antlgua/ 
Bahamas/Barbados/Cayman Islands/Dominican Republic/Grenada/ 
Guyana/Br. Honduras/Puerto Rico/St. lucia/Trlnldad/ 
Br. & US Virgin Islands and 7 branches In the United Kingdom. 

Subsidiary and affiliated companies! 
United International Bankltd, London, England, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia Jamaica ltd, Bermuda National Bank Ltd, 
TheWestlndia Company of Merchant Banker's Ltd, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Maduro & Curiel's Bank NV, Netherlands Antilles. 
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Where 
visitors from abroad 
are at home. 



HOTELfARLYLE 


Madison Avenue at 76th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10021 


Cable: TNECARLYLE 
NEW YORK 
Telex: 620692 



NEW 

MGH YIELD 


U3 


? 
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Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 


Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


Hoad Office: Otemachl, Tokyo. Japan 
Cabla Addreaa: "BANKCHOGIN TOKYO*’ 

Naw York Rapraaantatlva Office: 

20 Cxchanga Place. Naw York. N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 

London Rapraaantatlva Offlca: 

Plantation Houaa. 31-35 Fenchurch Street. London E.C.3 



Hokkaido Takushoku Bank announces the 
opening of a London Representative Office 


The Bank has been very active in international banking 
activities and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed 
a world-wide network of efficient banking services. 

-THE HOKKAIDO- 

TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

London Representative Office: 

Cereal House, 58 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3 

Hood Office: 7, Nishi 3-chome, Odori, Sapporo, Japan 

foreign Department: 6, Tori 1-chome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

New York Representative Office: 

80 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. _ 


, Bleetrlcal Frees Ltd (Web-Offeet PtvtahwO, WaittaaMtgPj > 
lithogr a phed by Taytawe Ltd, Maidenhead. Fabltanw j 
-- - - - i thle lame : UK Oftp ; Ovemu 2 ftp. 


by Haaelle Offset Ltd. 

• Ltd. S 5 at Junta's Street. 


Offlee Dept, Ottawa. 
Obver and eokmr 
BW 1 A 1 HO. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


S. 1971 

British funds 


Price, 

June 

9 

1971 

June 

16 

1971 

Net red. 
yield. 
June 16 
I97l§ 

£d 

Gross rad. 
yield. 

June 16 

1971 

£d 

Eurobonds 


Last week's 
prices 

This week’s 
prices 

Yield 

to 

maturity 

% 

Low 

• 96 

Exchequer 6*.% 

British Electrlcl% 
British Electric 3*% 

1971 

I00*i. 

100*1. 

3415 

5 695 

Amax 8% 

Beecham 8’.% 

Carlsberg 8»*% 

1976 

1986 

98’t-9* 

93't-4’t 

98-9 

93-4 

8-33 

8-92 

1 92* 

1968-73 

95 s . 

95’*h 

4-095 

5-475 1 

1986 

98*4-9*4 

98'.-9* 

8-77 

i 70*4 

1976-79 

76'. 

77 

5-590 

7-250 / 

Clment Lafarge 8*4% 

1986 

99-100 

98't-9'« 

8-74 

92* 

Treasury 

1980-82 

98V 

98V 

5-190 

8-570 f 

Conoco 8% 

1986 

94'»-5 , i 

9J'»-4* 

8-86 

90* 

Treasury 8*% 

1984-86 

95V 

96V 

5-450 

8-910 1 

Dow Corning 8*1% 

1986 

96-7 

96-7 

8-80 

76 

Funding 6’i% 

1985-87 

01'. 

8l”u 

5 705 

8-735 1 

EIB 7».% 

1978 

96-7 

95*4-6*4 

8-40 

47 s . 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

52V 

52V 

6-365 

8-155 f 

Electrldte de France 7*«% 

1978 

95'.-6'. 

95'4-6’4 

8-50 

66 s . 

Funding 6% 

1993 

71* 

71*. 

6-000 

9-170 

Esso 8% 

1986 

97-8 

96V7* 

8-24 

, 93* 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 5% 

1994 

95 s . 

95* 

5 760 

9-520 

ISE 8’.% 

1986 

98V9’. 

97*4-8*4 

8-34 

41 s . 

1990-95 

45 s . 

46 

6-170 

8-245 I 

Kimberley Clark B*% 

National Bank of Hungary 6*4% 

1986 

98V9* 

98-9 

8-56 

72* 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

75*. 

75’. 

5 920 

9-340 ; 

1981 

96’t-8'. 

96 , t -8* 

8 98 

57*. 

Treasury 5*% 

2008-12 

62*. 

62*. 

5 750 

9 -175 / 

Plessey 8’.% 

1986 

93-4 

92’4-3'4 

9-27 

36 

War Loan 3*% 

after 1952 

37*. 

37’. 

5-615 

9 375 f 

Queensland 8*% 

1986 

94't-5 , « 

93-4 

9-17 

25* 

Consols 2*% 


26 s .* 

26V 

5 620 

9-350 f 

Transocean Gulf 8% 

1986 

95-6 

94-S 

8-55 


!$, 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

I Prices. 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

I Prices, 1971 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 


stocks 

June 16, 

on 

June 



•tocki 

June 16. 

on 

June 



stocks 

June 16, 

on 

June 

Low 


1971 

week 

16 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

16 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

16 


Banks, other financial 





Breweries, etc. 




84 

65 

Hoesch 

DM 66* 

+0 6 

7-5 

, 239 

Algemene Bank 

FI 263 3 

-1 0 8 

6 4 

128*. 

92* 

Allied Breweries 

I25*p 

-2 

3-6 

85 3 

70 7 

Hoogoven 

FI 73 3 

1-0 1 

5 5 

54-7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 59-8 

+ 0-6 

5 7 

53* 

37*. 

Anheuser-Busch 

$50* 

-H* 

... 

172* 

143* 

Mannesmann 

DM 157 

+r . 

7-6 

245 

Aust A NZ Bank 

247p 

-3 

4-0 

133 

95 

Bass. Charrlngton 

I29p* 

FI 150 

-2* 

3-4 

63 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y 62 

8 1 

61* 

Bank of America 

$63 

— * 

2 9 

165 

130 

Boli NV 

-1-8 

2-4 

102* 

83 1 

Rhelnstahl 

DM 88* 

|-2 

6 8 

300 

B of Ireland 

355p 

HO 

3 9 

122 

88* 

Courage 

119p 


3 2 

96* 

76-1 

Thysson Huette 

DM 79 

42 

8 9 

700 

B of Montreal 

778p 

+ 26 

4 0 

169* 

125* 

Distillers 

I50p 

$51* 

-4* 

4-1 

205 

184* 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 186* 

5 5 

. 85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P 86* 

+ l'« 

6 9 

56* 

49 

Distill Seagrams 

2* 

2 3 

35* 

31* 

US Steel 

S3 l*e 

-* 

7-6 

303* 

B of NS Wales 

3 lOp 

17 

3-0 

465 

399 

Dortmund Union 

DM423 

1-7 

2 4 

122-8 

103-1 

Uslnor 

Fr 103 4 

-0 6 

6-6 

337’. 

B of Scotland 

4IOp 

10 

4 6 

174 

130 

Guinness 

I65p 

FI 267* 

- 1 

4-0 

120 

72 1 

Wendel Sidelor 

Fr 72 1 

3 1 

II 0 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2420 


4-5 

272 8 

194-7 

Heineken 

-3B 

1-3 







6 229 

B do Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 259-6 

H4 6 

3 7 

77 

57 

IDV 

68p 

| 

4-4 







55* 

Bankers Trust 

$56 

- 1* 

5 1 

233 

188 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 216 

I 

3-5 



Electrical, electronics 



327* 

Barclays 

468p 

-4 

3 4 

19* 

15*4 

Nat Distillers 

$17* 

-* 

5 2 

201-8 

161 6 

AEG Tclcfunken 

DM 168-1 

4 6* 

4 8 

275 

Barclays DCO 

430p* 

6 

3-0 

418 

316* 

Scottish A Newc 

409p 

90p 

8 

2-9 

244 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 222 

3 

4 5 

9*4 

Can Imp Com 

£11* 

- * 

2 5 

92 

69*. 

Sth African Br 

2* 

3 9 

167 

i:2 

BICC 

I56p 

-5 

4 5 

48* 

Charterhouse Grou| 

) 67p 


5 9 

125* 

90* 

Watney, Mann 

115p 

-f * 

4-2 

472 8 

416 

CGE 

Fr 472 8 

+ 16 8 

3 2 

49*. 

Chase Manhattan 

$50* 

- 1* 

4-0 

71 

51* 

Whitbread 'A* 

69p 

-H 

4-0 

90 

56* 

Chlorldr Electric 

89p* 

H* 

5 1 

57 

Chemical Bank NY 

$58* 

1* 

4 9 







83* 

49*. 

Comsat 

$74* 

12* 


3 217 

Commerzbank 

DM 238 

H 

3 5 



Buildine. bulldlne materials 



261* 

165 

Decca 

I98p 

12 

4-6 

156 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 169 

1 

2 5 

362* 

228*. 

Assoc Portland 

343*ap* 

6* 

3-4 

189 

162 

EMI 

I55p 

8 

5 6 

383 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 395 


4 3 

156 

101* 

BPB Industries 

I47p 

-3 

4-1 

155 

III 

Electrolux ‘B* 

Kr 130 

2 

6 1 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3395 

-30 

2 4 

48*. 

3) 

Boise Cascade 

$31 

2* 

0 8 

289 

216 

LM Erlccson 'B’ 

Kr 285 

4 

1 9 

298 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 307 

+8 

2-9 

162 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

I62p 

Fr 223* 

| 3 

3-1 

62 

46 s . 

General Electric 

$60* 

1* 

2 3 

1 229 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 267 

-j 13* 

3 4 

253 3 

223* 

Clments Lafarge 

2 7 

4 3 

131 

90 

GEC 

I20p 

$30*4 

f 1 

3 0 

33*4 

First Nat City 

$35* 

- 1*4 

3 7 

2020 

1795 

Cimenterles Brlq 

Fr B 1870 

i 60 

5-9 

35* 

30*. 

Gen Tel A Elec 


4 9 

210 

Fuji 

Y 288 

4 13 

2 1 

I5S 

103 

Costaln 

I48p 

i 19 

3-8 

143 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 139 

H 

4 3 

212* 

Hambros 

295p 

-15 

2 6 

126* 

90*. 

Eng China Clays 

I02p 

L 20500 

B 

2-6 

114* 

82* 

Honeywell 

$107 

1-3 


72 

Hill, Samuel 

89p 

$1* 

7 

4 2 

25450 

18530 

Icalcementi 

-250 

2-4 

53* 

39*. 

Hoover 

$49* 



1* 

IOS Mgnt 

* 


162 

105 

Lain* ‘A’ 

London Brick 

I37p 

-4 

2-5 

363* 

310 

IBM 

$323* 

Vs* 

15 

9* 

Hongkong A Sh 

£13* 

1 * 

2 6 

86 

53* 

89*p 

1* 

4-8 

175 

116 

Int Computers 

F? 4 ?4* 

9 

9 3 

146 

Klelnwort Benson 

I82p 

Fr 6 6500 

12 

3 3 

97 

37* 

Marley 

1 1* 

1-7 

102 

86* 

Machines Bull 



5680 

Krcdietbank 

30 

2 8 

300 

175 

Pllklngton Bros 

292p 

+-8 

3 4 

615 

346 

Matsushita 

Y 612 

h6 

1 6 

259 

Kundenkredlt 

DM 351 

F 4 

2 8 

90* 

53* 

Redland 

8lp 

2* 

3-1 

712* 

585 

Philips 

654p 

4 

30 

1680 

Lambert LTnd 

Fr B 1780 

-20 

4 5 

137 

90*. 

Rugby Portland 

127*p 

4* 

2-4 

154 

100 

Plessey 

I34p 

$39 f . 

3 

3 7 

258 

LBI 

3l2p 

3 

3 1 

182* 

114 

Steecley 

ISSp 

II 

3 4 

39* 

26* 

RCA 

1 * 

2 5 

310 

l loyds 

472p 

1 10 

3 0 

211 

143* 

Tarmac 

I98p 

-1 

4-4 

97 

64*. 

Redlffusion 

a 

7* 

4-7 

33 

Manuf's Hanover T’st $33 

-1* 

4 7 

256 

I58*« 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wlmpey 

248p 

- 1 

2-4 

178* 

130 

Reyrolle Parsons 

10 

10-7 

5 66900 

Mediobanca 

L 67300 

1 400 

1-6 

156 

106 

I49p 


1-5 

232* 

183-0 

Siemens 

DM 204 8 

110* 

3 9 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

I60p 

9 

3 8 


3805 

3071 

Sony 

Y 3805 

+ 25 

0-4 

102 

287* 

173 

Mercury Sea 
Midland 

Mitsui 

141 p 

4 

-f 9 

19 

2 1 

3 7 

2 5 

180 

46* 

339 

179 

49* 

490 

151 

126* 

30* 

235 

138* 

35* 

395 

127* 

entering, hotels, entertainment 
ATV-A' I63p -6 

4-4 

3 2 

3 0 

1- 7 

0 4 

2- 9 

3- 7 

37* 

123 

146-4 

25* 

79*. 

127-9 

Sperry Rand 

Texas Instruments 
Thomson-Houston 

$34* 

$116* 

Fr 138 2 

t* 

S 

13-7 

15 

3 3 

113 

63* 

260 

' 2 62 
91* 
323* 

Montagu Trust 
Morgan J P 

Nat A Grlndlays 

Nat Australasia 

Nat Com Grp 

Nat West 

I40p 

$64* 

3l3p 

$A2-97 

I07p 

465p 

%I29 

£13*. 

10 

1* 

15 

2* 

9 

2 3 

4 2 

4-8 

4 0 

4 2 

3 3 

w 

Granada 'A* 

Grand Metropolitan 
Holiday Inns 

Lyons ‘A‘ 

Trust Houses-Forte 

326p 

I75p 

$49* 

462p* 

I37p 

— *1 

II 

4 

H* 

28 

8 

370 

Bl 

51* 

93* 

257 

64 

40* 

65* 

Thorn Electrical 
Toshiba 

Western llnlon 
Wcstinghouse 

340p 

Y 74 
$48* 

$92*. 

1 1 

1 

-* 

1 6 

6 8 

2 9 

1 9 

127 

Norsk Credltbk 

\ 1 

7-0 



Chemicals 






Engineering, shipbuilding 



11*14 

Royal Canada 

1*4 

2 7 

91 

79-2 

FI 83 3 


4 8 

176 

136 

Acrow ‘A’ 

I70p 

Kr 201 

5 

2 7 

412* 

Schraders 

539p 

5 

1 7 

AKZO 

1* 

211 

163 

Atlas Copco 

4 

2 5 

192* 

Slater Walker Secs 

263p 

8 

3 1 

1060 

905 

ANIC 

L 906* 

6 

5 5 

85 

37* 

BSA 

45 1 

^ 1* 

5 6 

& 2835 

Soc Gan de Banque 

Fr B"875 

10 

4 6 

37* 

32 

Amer Cyanamld 

$35* 

* 

3-6 

299 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

252p 

9 

4 0 

* 12775 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B '3050 

I 50 

5 2 

161 

133-1 

BASF 

DM 137 

1 3-9 

8-0 

172* 

100 

John Brown 

I09p 

7 

10 6 

200 

Standard A Chart 

297p* 

Fr 312 

1 12 

4 0 

164 

129* 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

DM 138* 

+ 7 

5 8 

1595 

1350 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

FrS 1370 

20 

3 7 

305 

Suez 

I 4 

3 7 

2930 

2310 

Fr S 2515 

3-0 

0 9 

77 

56* 

Cohen 600 

70p* 

5 

6-4 

209 

Sumitomo 

Y 292 

+ 9 

2-1 

102* 

72* 

Dow 

$100* 

+ ’• 

2-6 

55 

3e 

Davy Ashmore 

49p 

-2* 

2 0 

> 3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3430 

5 

2 3 

149 

129*. 

Dupont 

$141* 

— * 

3-5 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 187 

+ 5* 

4-3 

> 3800 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 3860 

- 100 

2 6 

283 

220 

Flsons 

272p 

$31* 

- 5 

3-9 

34* 

17* 

B Elliott 

32p 

1* 

3 9 

320 

Union Discount 

380p 


4-9 

35* 

28* 

W R Grace 

- 1* 

... 

101 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

99p 

\ 1 

7 1 

134 

United Dorn Tst 

I66p 

-10 

3 6 

198* 

149* 

Hoechst 

DM 158 

}8 

4-7 

398 

271 

GKN 

354p 

-12 

3 6 



293 

230 

ICI 

2B9p 

1 9 

183* 

138 

Gutehoffnungs 
Harland A Wolff 

DM 160 

|5 2 

4-4 


Insurance 




148 

121 

Laporte 

I29p 

$45* 

1 

5 2 

35 

12* 

I9p 

M 


• 46* 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$58* 

-H* 

2 7 

47*. 

37* 

Monsanto 

I* 


48* 

32* 

Head Wrlghcson 

44*p 

-I* 

6 2 

„ 335 

Allianz Verslch 

DM 357 

-3 

2 5 

904 

720 

Montecatlnl-Edlson 

L720 

13 


58 

27 

Alfred Herbert 

45p 

-3 


10 48650 

Ass Generali 

L 48650 

-850 

l-l 

1100 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1000 

70 

M 

100 

80 

IHI 

Y 83 


7 2 

320 

Comm Union 

396p 

1 

3-9 

245 

205* 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 207-6 

- 4 

4-6 

15* 

9* 

Inter Combstn 

I4p 



271* 

Eagle Star 

400p 

+ II 

3-0 

2875 

2640 

Solvay ‘A 1 

Fr B2700 

-0-4 

5-7 

113 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

I07p 

+8 

3 3 

115 

Gen Acddent 

I58p 

+ 3 

3 5 

162-9 

141-8 

St Gobaln 

Fr 144 9 

4-4 

35* 

19*4 

Laird Group 

33’«p 

-2 


167 

Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal A General 

209p 

3 

3-8 

344 

252 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 318 

1-8 

2-7 

206* 

169 

MAN 

DM 182 

-\2 

4-9 

237* 

330p 

6 

2 8 

50 

40 

Union Carbide 

$46* 

2* 

4 3 

73 

56 

Mather A Platt 


-2 

4-3 

62 3 

Nac Nadrlandn 

FI 68-8 

i 1*4 

2 9 







344 

277 

Maul Box 

334p* 

+3 

3 7 

226* 

Pearl 

268p 

f 6 

3 7 



Coal A steel 




93 

80 

Mitsubishi Hoavy 

Y 84 


7 1 

172* 

Phoenix 

2l8p 

2 

3 9 

5000 

4280. 

Arbed 

Fr B 5000 

1480 

8-0 

136 

101* 

Morgan Crucible 

Il8p 

+7 

4-5 

143 

Prudential 

171 p 

... 

3 2 

24* 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$21* 


5-6 

435 

340 

SKF~B* 

Kr 403 

-7 

3 0 

265 

Royal 

354p 

+ 1 

3-7 

14-75 

IMS 

Broken Hill Pty 

SA 13-70 

i-0-45 


49 

31* 

Scrck 

X 

-1* 

3 3 

301 

Sun Alliance 

ft. 

-13 

4 1 

164* 

148-1 

Denaln Longwy 

Fr 157* 

-4 7 

5-0 

174* 

123 

Simon Englng 

-6 

5-2 

140 

Talsho Mar A F 

1-46 

2 2 

543 

986* 

Finslder 

L 386* 

-3* 

11-6 

58* 

33* 

Stone-Platt 

gP 

-1 

50 

1 281 

Toklo Marine 

Y 408 

1 39 

1-3 

145 

130 

Fried Krupp 

DM 144* 

+4* 

6-9 

42* 

15 

Swan Hunter 

29p 

+ * 

... 

1 4225 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S4225 

- 50 

3-9 

204 

160 

Granges A B 

Kr 163 

i 3 

7-4 

1800 

3025 

Sulzer 

Fr S 3030 

—20 

4-6 


prices and Yields compiled with help from Meura. Yamakhi Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. * Ex dividend. 'I Ex capitalisation. 1 Ex rights, t Ex all. (f) Flat yield, (t) To latest date. 
**'110 since reduced or passed. § The net redemption yleldi allow for tax at 40p In £. 








I<>« 


Prices. 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

June 16, 

on 

June 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

16 

425 

304 

Tube Investments 

370p 

826*4 

6 

5-1 

28 

18% 

US Industries 


2 2 

83*4 

52% 

Vickers 

62%p 

2 

4-0 

81 

286% 

55 

206 

Weir Group 

Thos W Ward 

2^p 


7-6 

5 7 



Pood, pharmaceuticals 



270 

226 

Allied Suppliers 

242p 

3 

3-6 

57', 

42% 

Assoc British Foods 

54%p 


3 1 

49 

36% 

Assoc Fisheries 

45%p 

8107 

-2% 

7-2 

107 

82% 

Avon Products 

+2% 

1 0 

309 

225 

Beecham Group 

299p* 

Fr 171-2 

-2 

1 9 

177-2 

156 8 

Beghln 

3 3 

4 3 

243 

172% 

Bovrll 

242p 

- 1 

5 5 

69 

51% 

Brooke Bond 'B* 

i. 

1% 

4-0 

87', 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 

7% 

5-2 

SO', 

43% 

Colgate-Palmolive 

% 

31 

6-32 

5 37 

Col Sugar Ref 

8A5 70 

10 18 


77 

48*4 

Fitch Lovell 

75p 

838% 

l-% 

3-3 

44U 

37 

General Foods 

% 

3-4 

35*4 

31% 

General Mills 

835 

1 1% 

2 5 

377', 

284 

Glaxo 

& 

12 

2-0 

44% 

34 

Heins 

t% 

2 3 

191000 

165000 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 187500.. 

0 5 

45*4 

40*4 

Kraftco 

842% 

1 % 


1984 

1710 

L’Oreal 

Fr 1930 

4 

0 8 

3231 

2545 

Motta 

L 2830 

i9 


3520 

2840 

NestlS 

Fr S 3015 

75 

2-2 

39*4 

35% 

Pfizer 

839% 

1-1% 


64% 

56% 

Procter Gamble 

864% 

\ 1% 

2 2 

131 

88*4 

Ranks-Hovls 

I2lp* 

5 

6 2 

289 

191 

Reckltt & Col man 

262p 

-5 

3 3 

4420 

4000 

Sandoz 

FrS 4100 

-175 

1-6 

47’, 

41% 

26% 

29*4 

Spiders 

Swift 

46%p 

838% 

4-3% 

5 1 

156' 

119 

Tate 8 Lyle 

I38p 

-1% 

7-2 

109 

321 

79*4 

215 

Unlgate 

Unilever 

if 

+ 1% 

4 

3-8 

3 1 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 112 4 

1 1-6 

4-8 

183 

121% 

United Biscuits 

I77%p 

1 1% 

3-8 


30 

Motors, aerospace 



48% 

BLMC 

40p 

i 1% 

2-3 

25% 

14*4 

Boeing 

820 

-2% 


54% 

42% 

Caterpillar Tract 

850*4 

1% 

2-4 

33 

25 

Chrysler 

828% 

% 

2-1 

106-8 

90-8 

Citroen 

Fr 91 



374', 

311 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 374% 

1 9 

2 2 

160 

2650 

124 

2191 

Dunlop 

Flat 

L%6 

2 

15 

5-5 

5-3 

54% 

47% 

Firestone Tiro 

851% 

1 % 


67 

54*. 

Ford 

861% 

1% 

3-9 

31 

18% 

General Dynamics 

829% 

% 


89*. 

77% 

General Motors 

882 

1% 

1-0 

34*4 

29% 

Goodyear 

832% 

+ % 

2-6 

198 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I79p 

4-6 

7-3 

224 

130 

Honda 

Y 195 

4-2 

4-6 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 235 

-1-7 

3-6 

14*4 

9% 

Lockheed 

89*4 

-1% 


243 

156 

Lucas 

208p 

-16 

4-3 

12% 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

sc 10% 

b% 


38*4 

21% 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln *B' 

836% 

4-1% 


1398 

1268 

Fr 1330 

9 

1-2 

223 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y 201 

--I 

4-0 

29 

19% 

N Am Rockwell 

828% 

1% 


266 

2660 

240 

2187 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr 254 

L 2197 

9 3 

4 10 

3-1 

5 0 

147 

92% 

Smiths Indust 

I29p 

2 

4 3 

242 

220 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

%22l 

4 

3-6 

437 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y422 

1 13 

1-9 

44 

33% 

United Aircraft 

837% 

1 % 

... 

212 

165 

Volkswagen 

DM 174-1 

+0-1 

5-3 

202 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 200 

t 1 

2-0 

48% 

30 

Westland 

44p 

-1% 

6-8 

73 

42 

Wllmot-Breeden 

65p 

-1 

4-6 

309 

209 

Office equipment. 

Canon 

photographic 

2-9 

85% 

72% 

Eastman Kodak 

881% 

% 

1-6 

602 

354 

Fuji Photo 

Y57I 

14 

1-3 

1955 

1535 

Gevaert Agfa 
GestetnerW 

Fr B 1955 

| 195 

3-1 

187 

115 

I62p 

Y 488 

-5 

1-7 

515 

365 

Nippon Optical 

4 18 

1-5 

2768 

2226 

Olivetti 

L 2260 

+2 

... 

234 

167% 

Ozslld 

2l9p 

-7 

2-7 

114*4 

77% 

Polaroid 

8114 

»« 


920 

667% 

Rank ‘A' 

900p 

+ 3 

1-0 

114% 

85% 

Xerox 

8114% 

4-6% 

0*7 

190 

118 

Paper, publishing 
Borregaard 

Kr 119 


6-7 

191% 

133 

Bowatar Paper 

I53p 

+3 

6*5 

85 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

Sk 

1-2 

5 3 

37% 

30% 

Crown Zellerbaeh 


3-6 

153 

NO 

DRG 

I39p 

i-'i 

5-2 

28 

22% 

MacMillan Bloedel 

SC 25 

% 


24 

18% 

McGraw Hill 

819% 

1% 

3-1 

167 

I08*« 

News of the World 

I67p 

16 

5-6 

140 

97% 

Pearson Longman 

I33p 

2 

3-7 

191 

121 

Reed Int 

I74p 

F3 

7*2 

468 

332% 

WH Smith 'A* 

468p 

46 

2 5 

76 

60 

Thomson Org 

69p 


10-1 

89% 

61 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

88'ap 


2-8 

354% 

274% 

Hammersons 'A* 

353p|| 

41 

1-8 

170 

121 

Land Securities 

I56p 

.ftp 

-3% 

2-5 

83 

70% 

LMS 

4 2 

25 

169% 

118% 

MEPC 

iri.w 

-2 

3-0 

245 

180 

St Martins 


f 3 

2-1 

385 

301 

SG Immoblllare 


-5% 

Eta 

165 

100 % 

Star (Gt Britain) ^l60p 

-5 

in 

Ivmw^_ 



,£t_ 

-46 

bh 


Prices, 

1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

June 16, 

on 

June 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

16 

37% 


Transportation 

833 



22% 

American Airlines 



20i% 

152 

Brit 6 Comm 


... 

3-9 

72 

63% 

Canadian Pacific 

M% 


129 

88 

Cunard 

I23p 

122 

4:1 

410 

277 

Furness Withy 

286p 

821% 

-4 

7-8 

22% 

16 

Greyhound 

% 


1800 

1440 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y 1800 

1-20 

2-2 

210 

157 

FI 175% 

-11% 

4-6 

90 

60 

Lufthansa 

DM 75% 

-2-4 

2-6 

125 

97 

Ocean Steam Ship 

99p 

2 

7-1 

20 

12 

Pan American 

$14% 

2% 


206% 

146% 

PA ODefd 

I5!p 

Fr S 670 

M 

80 

760 

585 

Swissair (Bearer) 

4-5 

34% 

13% 

TWA 

829% 

-2% 


45 

21*4 

UAL 

838% 

1 1 




Stores 




438 

342 

Bl|enkorf 

%438 

121 

4-1 

185 

130 

Boots Pure Drug 

I74p 

-2 

2 7 

238 

158*. 

Brit Home 

226p 


3-1 

228 

155 

Burton Group 

228p 

‘+-2 

2 3 

201 

158 

Debenhams 

I93p 

-2 

5-2 

173 

151-8 

Galerlea Lafayette 

Fr 152 

-1 

... 

373 

290 

Galerlas Precdos 

S? 

-1 

3-7 

247 

191 

Grattan Ware 


2-9 

32% 

25% 

Great Atlantic 

825% 

1% 

51 

350 

271 

GUS ‘A* 

331 p 

-1-4 

3-0 

185 

118% 

House of Fraser 

175p* 

-4 

4-6 

2260 

1990 

Innovation 

Fr B2I60 

+50 

4-2 

392 

316 

Karstadt 

DM 369 -9 

1-2-9 

2-7 

278 

229% 

Kaufhof 

DM 266% 

+ % 

3-4 

476 

408 

La Redouts 

Fr 423 

3 

2-1 

314% 

245 

La Rlnascente 

L 245 


3-3 

38% 

28% 

Mircor 

835% 

+% 

2-2 

409 

292 

Marks & Spencer 



2-7 

392 

288 

Mitsukoshl 

is 

2 3 

2-92 

2-26 

Myer Emporium 

8A2-40 

0-10 


115 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 108% 

f 1 J 

1-8 

174 

143 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 167 

1-4 

2-4 

71 

54% 

JC Penney 

867 

-1% 


177% 

136 

Prlntemps 

Provld Clothing 

Fr 162 9 

6 6 

1-2 

252 

176% 

252p 

1-4 

2-8 

204 

132% 

Sears ‘A* 

& 

5 

3-8 

92% 

75% 

Sears Roebuck 

—*4 

1-5 

69 

51 

Tesco Stores 

58p 

—3 

24 

138 

85% 

United Drapery 

I3l%p 

—6 

4-4 

55% 

35% 

Woolworth 

850 

+% 

2-4 



Textiles 




49*. 

37% 

Burlington 

837*. 

-5 

3-7 

105 

70 

Carpets International I02p 

1-9 

6-4 

68 

45 

Coats Patons 

60%p 

I09',p* 

-% 

5-8 

136 

108 

Courtaulds 

-5% 

6 3 

102 

88% 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr 88% 

— 1-8 

3 7 

47% 

32% 

English Calico 

39p 

+ 1% 

6-4 

4135 

2075 

Snla Vlscosa 

L2I20 

1 38 


38% 

25 

Stevens, JP 

826 

1% 

9-2 

84 

73 

Teijin 

Y 79 


7-6 

128 

no 

Toray Ind 

Y 118 

1 

7-2 

50% 

45% 

Wool comber. 

49p 

1 

3 1 



Tobacco 




342 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

3l8p 

-5 

3-9 

124 

103*. 

Gallaher 

I23p 

1 

7-7 

89 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

2k 

1 1 

5-6 

69% 

53 

RJ Reynolds 

-% 




Utilities 




53% 

44% 

AT AT 

845% 

1 % 

5-8 

760 

670 

Chubu 

Y 760 

12 

6-6 

735 

680 

Chugoku 

Y 735 

f 15 

6-8 

29 

25 

Cons Edison 

825% 

+'• 

7-1 

2735 

2510 

EBES 

Fr B 2600 

1-10 

5 8 

2030 

1840 

Intercom 

Fr B2025 

+5 

6-0 

814 

700 

Kansai Electric 

Y BOO 

-14 

6-3 

233% 

181 

RWE 

DM 196% 

17% 

4-1 

749 

660 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 749 

F5 

6-7 

100 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 100 

f-2 

6-0 



Investment trusts 




220 

172 

Alliance Trust 

I93p 

— I 

2-9 

137 

106 

Atlas Electric 

I27p 


3-0 

113 

82% 

BEK Deferred 

I03p 

-4 

4-9 

83 

66 

British Assets 

Il3?p 

-2% 

20 

145 

109 

Cable Trust 

— 1 

2-8 

153 

118 

Foreign A Col 

I48p 

+4 

1-9 

143 

108 

Globe Investment 

I34p 

IIS%p 

... 

2-9 

'123 

94% 

Industrial A Gen 

-2% 

3-7 

56% 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

SOp 

-2 

41 

243-1 

200% 

Robeco 

FI 243 1 

+ 1 7 

4-7 

193 

169 

Rollnco 

FI 193 

+ 17 

10 

89% 

68% 

Wltan Investment 

85p« 

-1 

2-1 



Multi-product, miscellaneous 

1 

-3 

2 5 

423 

375 

Air Liquids 

Fr 409 

1246 

1055 

BSN 

Fr 1167 

-8 

1-5 

88 

68*. 

Bookers 


-2% 

6-8 

165% 

138 

British Match 

-4% 

6-1 

59% 

50% 

British Oxygen 

X 

+ 1 

5-6 

116% 

78% 

British Ropes 

-5 

4 2 

45 

31% 

Cope Allman 


+ 1 

6-9 

198*. 

120 

Delgety 

i«p 

-6 

(") 

194 

117 

De La Rue 

SK 

-2 

6 0 

35% 

20 

Engelhard Minerals 
Gulf A Western 

-% 

1-3 

30% 

19% 

828% 

-% 

... 

OS's 

46% 

Hslllburton 

864% 

+ 1 %. 

1-6 

301 

242% 

Hays Wharf 

2B3p 

-10 

1-9 

935 

65% 

735 

49*. 

Hudson's Bay 

IT A T 

& 

-5 

-% 

2-3 

1-8 

342 

165 

265 

128 

bichcspe 

Cltoh 


-1 

2- 9 

3- 9 

25% 

9% 

Unt-Temco-Vought 

$13% 

-% 

... 

33% 

20% 

Litton Industries 

$31% 

Al lit. 

+% 

1 -u. 

1 -B 
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Prices, 

High 

1971 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, - 
June 16, 
1971 

Chellga 
on .4 

162 

147 

Mitsubishi Shojl 

Y 155 

+3 • • 

210 

174 

Mitsui 

Y 177 


198 

117% 

S Pearson A Son 

I86%p 

-3% 

43% 

31% 

TRW 

839% 

+% 

29% 

23% 

Tenneco 

$26% 

J-% * 

31 

23% 

Taxtron 

829*. 

-% 

113 

67% 

Thomas Tilling 

I06p 

+3 

179 

127 

Turner A Newall 

I35p 

-1 

639 

467% 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr624 

-15 

620 

403 

620p 

+8 

442 

224 8 

297% 

153-8 

Burmah Oil 

Cle Petrol as 

Fr*$2l-7 

+3-*$ 

103-9 

87-8 

Gelsenberg AG 

DM 99-6 

+6 

33% 

28*. 

Gulf Oil 

$32% 

+% 

59% 

50*. 

Mobil Oil 

$56% 

+% 

4235 

3060 

Petroflna 

Fr B 4230 

+45 • 

33% 

27*. 

Phillips Petroleum 

832% 

+ 1% 

153% 

114-2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 152-9 

+ 11 

425 

327 

Shell Transport 


+6 

62% 

50% 

Standard Oil (Gallf.) 
Standard Oil (Indiana 

-% 

67*. 

52% 

i)863% 

+ 1 

81*. 

67% 

Standard Oil (NJ) 

878% 

+% 

90*. 

70% 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 889% 

_Ig 

39 

31% 

Texaco 

$37% 

M% 

338 

296 

Gold mines—finance 
Anglo-American 330p 


248 

204 

Charter Cons 

228p* 

—3 

285 

213% 

Cons Gold Fields 

229p 

—6 

890 

756% 

General Mining 

885 

—5 

15*. 

12% 

J'burg Cons 

OFSIT 

Rand Selection 

£14% 

% 

720 

675 

612% 

581% 

635p 

640p 

-5 

-20 

223 

187 

Union Corp 

2Q6p 

-7 

25% 

22 

Minos, metals 

Alcan 

8C 22% 

--% 

70 

56% 

Alcoa 

$63% 

M% 

3800 

2497 

Alusulsse 

FrS 2550 

-75 

• 37% 

32% 

Amer Met Clim 

834% 

--% 

23% 

19 

Anaconda 

820% 

-% 

175 

87 

CAST 

I60p 

+5 

258 

212 

De Beers Defd 

229p 

— 1 

84 

53 

Delta Metal 

75%p 

3 

155% 

MO 

Falconbrldge 

SCI 12 

1% 

46% 

37 

Intar Nlckal 

838 

% 

315 

212 

Johnson Matthoy 

257p 

18 

56 

33% 

Kennecott 

833% 

1% 

113 

83% 

Lonrho 

99p 

5 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

$A 3 38 

|0 12 

450 

381 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM 381 

-4 

187 

162 4 

Pechlney 

Fr 163 

-8 1 

92 

74 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 75% 

b0 6 

212 

128 

Potgletersrust Plat 

I83p 

-2 

33 

26 

Reynolds 'Metals 

$26% 

-% 

270 

210 

248p 

-6 

265 

115 

Roan Cons 

250p 

-5 

625 

500 

Selection Trust 

600p* 

FrB 1810 

+20 

1945 

1765 

Union Mlnlere 

-90 

5-24 

3 72 

Western Mining 

8A3-80 


234 

148*. 

Zamanglo 

230p* 

is 

306 

248 

Plantation!, etc 
Consolidated Tea 

265p 

+3 

195 

159% 

Guthrie 

I79p* 

-12 

34 

26% 

Highlands A Low 
Jokal 

Longbourne 

29%p 

-% 

57% 

230 

37 

182 

X 

-3 

26% 

17% 

Plantation Hldgs 

22%p 

-1% 


Monty Morkol Indicators 

Despite the revising of prime lending rates by certain Am 
banks. Eurodollar rates softened this week. United ; 
treasury bills wore issued to yield 4.99 per cent for 91 
the highest yield since November 30,1970. 


Bank Rate 6% (from 7%, 1/4/71) 


Deposit rates 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks 

4 

Kurostorllng dapoalts (In ft 

2 days' notice 6% 

3 months' 8 

Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

4% 

5*. 

6% 

6*. 

Ngw York 

Treasury Mile 4 9 

Certs, of deposit 5-7 

Sterling: Spot rate 82-4194 

Forward discount 
(3 months') 

Interbank rata 

7 days’ 

6 

Treasury Mile 

3 months' 

S'%. 

Forward cover (3 months'). 
Annual Int. cost ’V 

Investment currency: 
Investment $ 22%‘j 

lurodollar deposits 
7 days' notice 

3 months' 

5 

7% 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

In (hvour of 

Last week % This week‘ 

Treasury Mile 


N. York %. N. York 

lurodollsr/UK local 
authority loons 
Eurodollar/Burostorllng 

N. York 2 N. York 

N. York % N. York 


fiurodollar/UK local 
authority loons 

London *4 London 

■ -i «. 1 -i—.. 





Falconbridge...miner, smelter, refiner and marketer of nickel, the metal that makes other metals better metals. Falconbridge...the growing hub 
of an international group of mining and industrial companies turning out many metals and other important products...worldwide. 7M-3 









With Lufthansa air freight your profits 
can rise. 

Our cargo experts are trained to be the best 
in the world. They will find the means of 
transport most economical for your purpose. 
No charge. By doing so we sometimes even 
sacrifice our own interests. To your 
advantage. Air cargo with Lufthansa stands 
for: The largest throughpallet network in the 
world. At even higher speed via the new 
Cargo Centre in Frankfurt. 

Your palletized shipments are never touched 
en rdute. if necessary the pallets just change 
aircraft. Within 60 minutes. 

Let our cargo experts work for you. 

World wide. 

©€> Lufthansa Cargo 












If vou netxi an eloctronic telephono 
^uitc hin^ svstem, come to ITT 
1 ho Belgian lolophono ad mini sir at ion 
did lor a c om|)ulor-l)asod system 
vMtf) toaturos that ran^e Ir< >m t\\<> (1 1 i;it 
ahhre\iated pushbutton dialling 
Io automatit transtor oi m< omm^ calk 
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Salve, Geojfroi! 

So Mr Heath’s negotiator and 
hie civil servants have once 
again crossed to Europe, this 
time to reach complete agree¬ 
ment with the six countries of 
the Treaty of Rome amid 
modest libations. Mr Rippdh 
returned to Westminster on 
Thursday, where his statement 
opened the decisive political 
battle. For Mr Wilson, in 
particular, outvoted on his 
national executive about a 
special Labour party confer¬ 
ence, it will be a bruising 
fight. Such matters were 
related more dramatically by 
the makers of the original 
Bayeux tapestry, who also had 
a European lingua franca that 
President Pompidou would not 
acknowledge (see cover). 

But the success of the 
Luxemburg talks is a fact, 
page 11. The terms are emi¬ 
nently satisfactory all round, 
page 13. Mr Rippon got a 
better reception than usual in 
the Commons, despite, or 
because of, Labour’s divisions, 
page 25. And British industry 
girded up its shaking loins for 
the future, page 68. For the 
Eft-a countries there is more 
bargaining to come, page 50. 


Brian’s bid 

The Faulkner initiative is an 
Ulster one, not a London one, 
and it will be the test of 
whether Northern Ireland is to 
divide between its religious 
communities, or can start to 
reconcile the minority with 
the majority in running the 
province, page 17. 


Midsummer misery 

Mr Barber may move next 
month to restimulate the 
economy, which really is 
flagging now. But the Govern¬ 
ment seems to have few ideas 
about stopping Britain’s 
unreasoned wage inflation 
except to pretend that it is 
slowing down—which next 
Monday’s figures are likely to 
show lit (isn’t, page 67. 


When war is coming 

LBJ wasn’t unique; that is 
the way democratic govern¬ 
ments usually approach the 
moment of war. There’s a good 
reason why they are seldom 
frank about what they are 
doing, page 15. The seoond 
round of the struggle between 
Mr Nixon and the press about 
those documents, page 54. How 
the law stands, page 56. 
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No ham tiying 

Lord Goodman’s trip to 
Rhodesia may help to get Mr 
Heath off a hook in his party 
and in Parliament this 
autumn, but it isn’t likely to 
get Rhodesia off .his back, 
page 18. 
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Common market 

Sir —Mr John Papworth asks (Letters, 
June 19th) whether large units are good 
at achieving social goals. He cites among 
the examples of small countries which 
44 do well ” the case of Holland, which 
is, of course, a member of the common 
market. 

As a member of the common market, 
Holland governs itself and oan steer the 
best course for its own particular circum¬ 
stances. At the same time it has the 
advantage of parricipating in a large 
market which gives it substantial economic 
benefits. Our position will be similar when 
we join 

The answer to Mr Papworth’s question 
is that the factor of size is indeed very 
pertinent to the achievement of social 
goals; these are best achieved with 
decentralised government and unified, fair 
competition markets. This is the formula 
of the European common market, and it 
is quite different from the formula of 
India, China, Russia or the United States, 
all of which suffer from overcentralised 
government impeding flexibility and 
efficient decision making at grass-roots 
level. In addition, China and Russia have 
insufficient competition in their economies, 
which must further impede efficient 
economic management. 

Hence, the comparison Mr Papworth 
draws, far from leading to the conclusion 
he suggests, points in faot to how different 
the common market structure is; if he 
really believes in decentralisation, he 
should support the common market as 
providing the maximum decentralisation 
possible, while at the same time enabling 
the fullest possible benefits from the 
economies of scale of modern technology. 
—Yours faithfully, David Green 

London , SEio 

Sir —You say of the Macclesfield by- 
election (June 12th) : “ The unfortunate 
people of Macclesfield will have to make 
a choice between the anti-market Tory 
candidate and the anti-market Labour 
candidate. How, in such circumstances, can 
they possibly indicate their views on the 
market ? ” 

The people of Macclesfield are not, of 
course, the only on^kfco will not have 
had an opportunit^^Hfedicating their 
views on the most f^^Rnit single issue 
in British politics today, Tjj^lftnation in 

British ent^^^^M^^^^^HItet, 
the M ans were, i»PHiB|Bpour and 
Libdpf opponents^ exp^Jpp broadly 

vs*. 1 

- 7 , 


similar views. There was, therefore, no 
way in which my constituents could cast 
a vote against British entry. 

In your interesting review of my book 
44 Referendum " (June 12th) you say : 44 In 
the context of any one specific full-blown 
political issue, a politician's appeal to 
political theory is seldom more than a 
partisan gambit." This was certainly not 
true in my case, for I started with a bias 
in favour of entry into the common 
market; but I also started with a belief 
that there was an unusually strong case 
for holding an advisory referendum on this 
question, because the way in which the 
issue emerged did not give the electorate as 
a whole the opportunity of ever voting 
at an election where the rival candidates 
had definite and contrary views about the 
common market. After all, as the deputy 
leader of my party, Mr Reginald Maudling, 
had said in the last common market debate 
before the general election of 1970 : 44 We 
in this House, if it is to be a democracy, 
cannot disregard the views of our con¬ 
stituents and of the public at large." 

I agree with that view and believe that 
we must seek a way of accurately assessing 
the depth of public feeling on an issue 
which fundamentally affects our sov¬ 
ereignty. 

Because I suggest that an advisory 
referendum would be the fairest and most 
accurate means of assessing the views of 
our constituents, you accuse me of trying 
to "knock Parliament out of the way.” 
I am not trying to do that, but if we are 
seen to disregard the views of our con¬ 
stituents then we can all be accused of 
the equally damaging charge of trying to 
knock democracy out of the way.—Yours 
faithfully, Philip Goodhart 

House of Commons, SWi 

Sir —You say (June 19th) that no one 
“ can doubt that the longer the campaign, 
the greater the number of converts "—to 
the common market concept. 

This conviction would appear to 
predicate that a mass electorate is likely 
to be susceptible to reasoned argument; 
whereas, in fact, it votes by instinct : often, 
indeed, a 90 und enough guide to aotion 
when top economists themselves are hope¬ 
lessly at variance in the guidance they 
offer. 

Any government that calls upon .the 
electorate to think, not British, but Euro¬ 
pean, awakens instinctive hostility and 
aversion in the minds of the British 
people.. Twice, in two world wars, they 
have 44 gone into Europe ” to 44 save ” k. 
Now they are being asked to go in to 
save themselves.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SWi John North 

Sir —Your comment (June 19th) that M. 
Pompidou’s patience is nearly exhausted, 
and Mr Paul Einzig's remark (Letters, 
June 19th) thalt the EEC is presumably 
planned 44 for a thousand years," should 
remind us that the basic EEC concepts of 
economic union and dear food are those 
of the Hitler-Funk New Order of 1940, 


designed to consolidate the 1,000-year 
Reich. The new order was hailed, as 
soon as it was announced, by tiuiliebaud 
and Keynes as the basis for postwar 
Europe. They proved true prophets, 
according to Mr Heath, who said on May 
19th this year that the common market 
would achieve, albeit by other means, 
44 what Napoleon and Hitler failed to 
achieve." 

Many of us are wondering whether this 
pre-history of the EEC explains why the 
citizens of this country, alone of the appli¬ 
cants for membership, will not be allowed, 
if Mr Heath has his way, to vote in any 
sort of referendum, consultative or other¬ 
wise, on EEC entry.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NWq David Lazarus 


Frustrated charity 

Sir —Every week I enjoy The Economist 
as it takes the mickey out of the current 
batch of pretensions and simplifications in 
the world’s debate, and presents the hard 
realities. So I suppose I can’t complain 
when you have a bash at the aid agencies. 
But let us at all events get the facts 
straight. 

First, a ruling of the Charity Commis¬ 
sioners on existing funds for Pakistan has 
never been sought by Christian Aid, for the 
simple reason that availability of cash for 
Indian refugees has not been the problem. 
The problem, discussed fully with the 
deputy minister of health of India in 
London as long ago as May 14th, and 
with the World Council of Churches and 
the Christian agencies in India contin¬ 
uously, has been to get from India an 
assessment of requirements. 

Second, the mass media forgot that we 
are dealing with a nation with an able 
health and welfare administration and a 
substantial industrial base, capable of pro¬ 
ducing a vast amount of the emergency 
physical requirements. My guess all along 
has been that much of what was hastily 
flown from here would prove surplus in 
relation to the local capacity to absorb 
it. 1 think experience confirms this. All 
a)ong we have followed Indian advice to 
send money for local purchases and local 
recruitment, and we have so far never had 
to refuse any sum asked for. 

Third, and consequently, an appeal to 
the generous British public in fact was 
properly timed, to ensure that when the 
money came in we were able to use it 
responsibly. In the few intervening days 
between the cholera outbreak and the 
appeal, nothing was lost, for the charities 
were at full stretch within the limits of 
their knowledge, acting in anticipation that 
the money would be forthcoming. 

Fourth, there is nothing cumbersome 
about the Disasters Emergency Committee. 
It can be called in a matter of hours, and 
its appeal* can be made forthwith. In this 
case the BBC found it impossible to screen 
an appeal immediately and we had to 
accept a 24-hour delay, but the DEC’S 
.alleged cumbersomeness was not a factor. 

The cholera outbreak was contained by 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£7000 PA AND v 


INVESTMENT MANAGER 


WestVen Management, an affiliate of BankAmerica 
Corporation, and Bamerical International Financial Corpora¬ 
tion, a subsidiary of Bank of America, wish to appoint a 
manager of venture investment activities in Europe. 

This executive will develop and evaluate business 
opportunities, monitor progress of portfolio companies, and 
represent our two organisations in the European business 
and financial community. 

The successful candidate will have demonstrated out¬ 
standing performance in the management of a manufacturing 
company or division with annual sales of at least £4,000,000, 
and will possess strong financial and analytical skills. He 
will be in the age group 35-45, and should have a wide 
acquaintance with European businessmen and bankers. His 
education will preferably be rn engineering and business 
administration. He will be fluent in English and at least one 
other language. 

Preparatory to a possible interview in London, interested 
individuals are invited to send a comprehensive summary 
of their qualifications and experience to WestVen Manage¬ 
ment, 555 California Street-16th Floor, San Francisco, 
California 94104, USA, attention : General Manager. 


Director 

General 

Telecommunications Authority 


Our clients are the Government of a Developing Country 
which formerly had close tied with Great Britain. They eeek 
a Director General for their Department of Telecommunica¬ 
tions 

The man appointed will be responsible to the Minister 
concerned, through a Board of Directors, for the operation, 
financial management, and further develdpment of all 
aspects oi this already established Public Utility. He will 
plan And implement the considerable programme of expan¬ 
sion which is envisaged and will co-ordinate all activities 
with both Government Departments and the private sector 

Applications are Invited from men currently occupying 
senior positions in General Management who have had 
algniUcant experience, preferably overseas, of directing major 
projects Involving substantial staffs and a widespread 
organisation. Such projects will ideally have been in the 
telecommunications field and will have involved liaison with 
Government Departments. A career background in telecom¬ 
munications engineering will be an Important advantage. 

A house and a chauffeur driven car will be among the 
generous benefits associated with a tax free salary of 
around £8,000. A suitable contract will be negotiated 


Write initially giving brief career details 
in confidence to R. H Godfrey - 
Fausse.tt, Arthur Young Management 
Services, Moor House, London Wall, 
London, EC2. 


Publishing 

Director 


• the group is a world leader. 

• the role is to control and develop 
the editorial, manufacturing, design 
and marketing functions of a major 
British based publishing division. 

• the requirement is for relevant top 
management experience buttressed by 
a solid record ot profitable achieve¬ 
ment in book publishing. 


• salary is negotiable and will be 
attractive to men already earning 
around ^7,000. Age probably under 
forty. 

Write in complete confidence 
to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


IO HAM AM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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Indian efforts before a single vaccination 
from British supplies could have made 
much difference. What we are left with is 
an appalling refugee problem which can't 
be solved in a day or a week, and for which 
all the money the British public gives us 
will be relevant for many months to come. 

We try to be fair to the British public, 
and I think you should be fair to us.— 
Yours faithfully, Alan R. Booth 

Director, 

Londo n f SW1 _ Christian Aid 

Defendants 

Sir —Your article “Women’s wrongs'’ 
(June 19th), which discussed my paper 
“ Silent in Court ” (Bell and Sons), appears 
to suggest that the problem of the 
unrepresented defendant is peculiar to 
women. This is not so. The lower courts 
try the great majority of all cases, and 
send more men (as well as women) to 
prison than the higher courts do. The 
great majority of all defendants, male and 
female, aic unrepresented when they 
appear before these courts, lliis is the 
case! even when the charges are serious 
and likely to lead to sentences of 
imprisonment. A survey in 19(H) in London 
magistrates’ courts showed that three- 
quarters of those tried, and two-thirds of 
those given custodial sentences, were 
unrepresented : most of the defendants 
were male. 

“Silent in Court” illustrates in detail 
how individuals, many of them inarticulate 
and bewildered, are affected when they 
are tried and sentenced without anyone 
to advise or represent them. It so happened 
that the survey was carried out in a 
women’s prison, but I think that a study 
among male defendants would show a 
similar picture.—Yours faithfully, 

London , NWu Susanne Dei.i. 


South Africa 

Sir —May I comment on the various points 
raised by Mr R. D. Carter (Letters, June 
12th) when he suggests that your 
article “ Ten years old” was not suffi¬ 
ciently analytical ? The figure of “ one 
contravention of law to every seven South 
Africans’’ is not the essence of the argu¬ 
ment and it would convey nothing to see 
comparative figures for Britain or Zambia 
as it is the nature of the laws which are 
contravened which is important. It is the 
racial basis of the “ myriad regulations ” 
which is at fault and no independent 
African country has anything to compare 
with it. 

The fault which lies most firmly at the 
feet of the South African government is 
that poverty, disease and unemployment 
characterise the lives of only the non¬ 
white population, and that the fault for 
these inegwities lies only with the white 
government cannot be disputed as the 
Africans have no effective say in govern¬ 
ment. A very few figures demonstrate the 
enormity <of the gap between the living 
standards of ^whites and Africans : the 
average Affkjwi income in 1969 was 


R7 a month compared with an average 
white income of Rg5. And conditions 
for Africans are not improving, as Mr 
Carter suggests. The Financial Mail wrote 
on June 19, 1970, that “figures for the 
first ten months of 1969 show that... white 
earnings per worker rose faster than non¬ 
white : 7.4 per cent as against 2.5 per 
cent ... it is a cause of concern that 
average non-white wages are not keeping 
pace with the increase in consumer prices 
of 3.4 per cent over the same ten month 
period.” 

Despite the claims of the South African 
government, and of Mr Carter, the standard 
of living in several African countries 
compares vciy favourably with that of the 
Africans in South Africa. Zambia serves 
as a good example. The average monthly 
wage of Africans by sector is as follows : 

Zambia South 
Africa 

Mining R104 R18 

Manufacturing R52 R52 

Construction R61 R48 

J11 the field of education, Zambia 
spends R58 per child as against the 
figure of R16 per African child in 
Sourh Africa.—Yours faithfully, 

Guy Arnold 
Director, 

London , WCs The Africa Bureau 


Beggar turns lender 

Sir —“ Worryingly,” you write (June 12th), 
Britain’s export prices are rising faster than 
it# import prices. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be a sight more worried 
today if they weren’t. 

Agreed, it is worrying that Britain’s 
export prices are outstripping those of its 
industrialised competitors. But half of 
Britain’s import bill is still accounted for 
by food, raw materials, etc, for which 
demand is highly inelastic to price changes. 
Britain’s trade balance would have gone 
far further into the red but for the happy 
accident that the primary producers have 
not managed to screw the industrialised 
world as, over the past 18 months, we— 
collectively, not just Britain -have screwed 
them. 

Happy, of course, from our end of the 
equation.—Yours faithfully, 

Paris Stephen Huoh-Jones 


Bengal 

Sir —Talking about the troubles in 
Bengal, you suggest that “ it is surprising 
that Britain’s professional demonstrators 
have not taken to the streets, but remain 
muted indoors” (June 12th). I am afraid 
they have got more sense than you would 
like to think they have. 

Regarding the Pakistani cricket team’s 
refusal to add their autographs to a 
cricket bat, I cannot remember The 
Economist ever suggesting to a South 
African team to take part in raising funds 
for the black freedom fighters in South 
Africa. 

These “ relief funds" arc sure to con-" 
tribute, directly or indirectly, towards 


buying guns for attacks on Last Bengal, 
from where these troublemakers pulled 
out after killing more than 100,000 non- 
Bengalis (not a single "Bengali has been 
killed in West Pakistan) as well as a huge 
number *)f Bengalis suspected of being 
pro-Pakistan.—Yours faithfully, 

Diana M. Pidwki.l 
Gosforth, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Fontenoy 

Sir —In the best traditions ot Fontcnoy, 
I cannot allow Mr Patrick Bury (Letters, 
June 19th) to pass without comment. With 
the Irish being sort of eighteenth-century 
Gurkhas, it is more than probable that 
the majority of the rank and file of the 
Lnglish army came from the Emerald Isle. 

The somewhat confused and inconclu¬ 
sive result can only lead one to suspect 
that the whole thing was a pul up job 
by the Irish After all, they had had a 
light—with one another -and been paid 
for doing so by tin- English and the 
French.—Yours faithfully, Pxtkick Giles 
Southminster, Essex 


Democracy 

Sir —You seem to have some rather queer 
ideas about “ Democracy.” Last year you 
were pressing for the premature confirma¬ 
tion of the abolition of capital punishment, 
so that the issue should be decided in 
Parliament before it could be decided by 
the electorate at the general election. This 
year you have pressed for a quick ]*arlia- 
mentary decision in favour of the common 
market, so that the mounting opposition in 
the country should nor be given time to 
concentrate effectively. Perhaps sometime 
soon you will formulate your interpretation 
of the concept “ Democracy,” for the 
enlightenment of your readers!—Yours 
faithfully, H Holden 

Glasgow 
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J. LYONS & COMPANY LTD. 

"We have continued to make progress and we 
expect to make further progress in the current year 
in terms of both growth and profit." 

—Geoffrey Salmon 


The following is the Statement by the Chairman of J. Lyons & Company 
Limited, MR. GEOFFREY SALMON, CBE, which has been circulated to 
Stockholders with the Report and Accounts. 

The Group’s results show salisfactoi / progress in a very difficult year. 
It was a year of rapidly rising prices, with increases in the cost of 
practically everything that we use. We in turn had to raise our prices to 
our customers, who showed understandable reluctance to accept 
further increases in the cost of living. It says much for the skill and effort of 
our management and staff that I can this year again report an increase over 
the previous year m turnover, in trading profit and in earnings per share. 

The increase in profit reflects the improvement in operational per¬ 
formance throughout the trading areas of the Group. Additionally wc 
continued our policy of growth riot only by development from within 
but by acquisitions wheie these were seen as a source of additional 
strength We do not acquire for acquisition's sake Mere size is nut an 
end in itself, but wc have to expand if we are to be strong and we are 
now reaping the benefits from the acquisitions which we have made 
during previous years those made during the year under review have 
not in total contributed to the profit before tax but should, in their turn, 
benefit futuie years The balance sheet, however. reflects the increase 
in capital employed resulting from such acquisitions, many of which 
were made towards the end of the year. 

There was a reduction in the profit attributable to shareholders outside 
the Group. This was partly due to our acquiring some of the minority 
interests in the Glacier Foods Group, but to the extent that we paid for 
this acquisition in cash our interest payments increased and reduced 
the profit before tax J. W French & Co. Limited, in which our holding 
was 55%. made less profit arid the consolidated results include only 
the firs’ nine months’ trading of the year, they do not include any 
trading of the merged businesses comprised in J. W. French (Milling 
8t Baking Hnldinqs) Limited 

We benefited in the year under review fiom a reduction in corporation 
tax. At the same time, substantially increased capital allowances were 
substituted for cash grants and these enhanced allowances, particu¬ 
larly evident in the first year of purchase, could cause significant varia¬ 
tions in the tax charges from year to year To avoid such variations we 
have charged against profits an amount for tax equalization which has 
the effect of spreading the increase in the allowances now available in 
the year of purchase over the succeeding years. 

Food Products 

Last year I described the nature and extent of our activities in the food 
product area of the Group. The operating companies in this area, which 
represent a major part of our business, contributed £122 million to our 
turnover during the year. The operatinq companies in the bakery, 
grocery, ice cream, catering supply and private label fields broadly 
maintained their market positions during a highly competitive year. 

Whilst our various food product businesses operate as separate trading 
activities, we believe that there ,«re substantial benefits to be derived 
from a consistent method of presentation to the public. We have therefore 
adopted the striking new symbol shown above foi all our branded food 
products. We feel tnat this symbol, which has now started to appear on 


our food packages, vehicles, display material and in our advertising, 
will greatly strengthen the presentation of our total food product range 
to the public. 

I reported last year that we had acquired the controlling interest in 
J. W. French & Co. Limited, who had been our principal suppliers of 
flour for many years, and that we had transferred our bread business to 
that company, thus creating a vertically integrated operation. During 
the year under review we took measures to strengthen our position fur¬ 
ther. We entered into discussions with the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society with a view to merging our flour milling and bread interests with 
theirs. We found that these interests complemented each other in that 
our strengths lay in different parts of the country. The discussions proved 
fruitful and resulted in agreement in January to amalgamate the res¬ 
pective interests and to form a new joint company, details of which 
are given in the Directors' Report. The combined group consisted 
initially of 7 flour mills. 4 compound mills and 24 bakeries, which ensure 
national coverage besides benefiting from the economies arising from 
large-scale production. This merger resulted in a major change in the 
business of J. W. French & Co. Limited and wo therefore thought it 
right to offer to acquire at once, instead of in 1973. that part of the share 
capital not already owned by us: J. W. French will in due course become 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Lyons. 

We purchased Allied Bakeries (Cakes) Limited and wc have added 
to our operations in Ireland by acquiring, through Lyons Irish Holdings 
Limited. Gateaux Ltd., a cake business. 

During the year we increased our holdings in ice cream and frozen 
foods by acquiring the interests of Union International and W. D. Mark 
& Suns in Glacier Foods and Findus (U K.). As a result our shareholdings 
are now approximately 85% of Glacier Foods and 50% of Findus (U.K ). 

I he remaining Glacier Foods and Findus (U.K.) shares are owned by 
The Nostl6 Company Limited. 

Hotels and Catering 

We were very honoured that The Queen's Award to Industry was con¬ 
ferred on Strand Hotels Limited in recognition of outstanding export 
achievements by five of that company's hotels, the Cumberland, the 
Regent Palace and the Strand Palace in London, the Albany m Birmingham 
and the Ariel at London Airport (Heathrow). 

In my statement last year I referred to our acquisition of the Kingsley- 
Windsor group of hotels. One of the attractions of this acquisition was the 
location of two of its London hotels, the Dominions and the Cavendish 
which face the park in Lancaster Gate, and the opportunities for 
development that this site offered During the year under review we 
succeeded in acquiring as much of the freehold of this large block of 
property as we needed for development. We acquired White’s Hotel 
and Park Court Hotel Limited, whose assets include inter aha the Park 
Court Hotel itself, the Hotel International and also the freehold of the 
site of our Dominions and Cavendish hotels. Altogether we have invested 
something in excess of £2.000.000 in this site and we now are pressing 
anead with the reconstruction and modernization of the buildings. 
When the work is completed, which we hope will be within two years, 
there will be over 500 bedrooms, each with a private bathroom, available 
at moderate prices No reconstruction is planned for White's Hotel, 
which was modernized a fow years ago and which we intend to pre¬ 
serve as a separate unit with its present amenities and clientele. 


Continued ovorlaaf 
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J LYONS & COMPANY LIMITED (continued from previous page) 

The Alpha Hotel in Amsterdam, in which K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) 
have a 25% interest, was opened by Prince Bernhard of the 

Netherlands on the 6th April 1971. This^600*room hotel, which was 
completed on its contract date, has opened auspiciously and we have 
great hopes of its future success. 

As stockholders will be aware, we obtained the necessary permissions 
in 1970 to build an 830-room hotel on the Thames, adjacent to the 
Tower of London. We are confident thet-this will prove a profitable 
venture and that it will provide a much-needed amenity to the City of 
London. We are also confident that it will be a striking feature of the big 
development scheme taking place in the St. Katharine's Dock area and 
one worthy of its historic setting. We expect to open this hotel in 1973. 

Our third Albany Hotel will open in Glasgow at the end of 1972, the 
others being in Birmingham and Nottingham. We are also engaged in 
developing a chain of motor hotels called Albany Inns, each with about 
100 rooms. They will each have conference facilities and be located 
close to the motorways and therefore convenient for both the business 
executive and the private motorist. The first of these will be opening at 
Crick, Northamptonshire, in August this year, while the second is now 
being built at Ossett. Yorkshire. 

The 500th Wimpy bar was opened in the U.K. in 1970 and during the 
year under review 70.000.000 Wimpys were eaten in the United King¬ 
dom alone. There are now over 750 Wimpy bars throughout the world— 
a remarkable development which owes its success to vigorous promotion 
and strict control of the quality of the product. 

We have continued to develop Jolyon Restaurants and are satisfied 
with the result. This programme to revamp our teashops should be 
completed in 1972. In a number of cases we have added Jolyon Grills, 
which are licensed and provide a waitress service; we shall develop this 
feature of Jolyon Restaurants where appropriate. 

We have acquired the sole catering concessions at the Game Reserves 
at Woburn Abbey. Stirling and Liverpool. We have also obtained the 
contract for the catering at the I.C.I. Gardening Centre in Syon Park. 
Brentford. There is an expanding market for this type of catering and it 
is one that we are well equipped to satisfy. 

Our Catering Division has now been formed into a wholly-owned 
subsidiary company. J. L. Catering Limited, responsible for the manage¬ 
ment of our catering interests. This follows the pattern of the rest of 
the business and means that with the exception of certain essential 
Group services all operational activities within the Group are now 
managed by subsidiary companies. 


Other Activities 

Normand Limited, our motor vehicle business, had a better year. Not 
only have a considerable reorganization taken place and loss-making 
activities been eliminated but there has been a marked improvement in 
trading. 


James Hayes & Sons Ltd., our linen hire and contract toiro<tryt>u$ind$$, 
has also been expanding and in, March, together with the patfht com¬ 
pany, acquired the assets and Undertakings pf The Wembl^ Lijq,ndry 
Ltd. and associated companies; since the end of the financial ye|j^|hey 
have also acquired the linen hire and contract laundry interests ofAchitte 
SerreLtd. 

, K ‘ ■,. ‘ - ' 

Finance 

To finance current developments we borrowed £6 million in foreign 
currencies for a period of seven years. Subsequently we decided 
arrange longer-term finance to provide for our further developments', 
but we were reluctant to commit ourselves to the high interest rates for a 
period of 20 to 25 years for a sterling loan. We judged it preferable to 
raise such funds in the Euro-dollar market and. whilst the terms then 
prevailing were not attractive, we were advised that they would become 
so in due course. We therefore secured bridging finance as a first step. 
Conditions for a Euro bond issue became favourable at the end of the 
year and we offered U.S. $26 million of 8f% Loan 1986 at par which 
was fully subscribed. The bridging loan was repaid on the 28th May. the 
earliest date on which we could repay it. and this accounts for the fact 
that at the date of these accounts both loans were outstanding and a 
substantial sum was in short-term investments. 

Future 

We have continued to make progress and we expect to make further 
progress in the current year in terms of both growth and profit. We hope 
to reap some benefit from the manures announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Budget Statement last March: the halving of 
S.E.T. will at least help us to stem the tide of rising prices in our res¬ 
taurants and hotels, even though it will not actually reverse it. Costs 
continue to rise and to erode the benefit of any relief that may result from 
Government legislation which reduces taxes or increases allowances; 
we are well aware, however, that it is not to the Government that we 
must look to maintain our prosperity and progress, but to our own efforts. 
I have every confidence that our management and staff will continue to 
produce those efforts and I am sure that stockholders will wish me to 
express their thanks and appreciation of how well they play their part. 
It is on them that the Group's success has always depended m the past 
and it is on them that it will always depend in the future. 

Board Appointment 

Mr. J. B. Silverman, who is the Chairman of Lyons Catering Supplies 
Limited. Henry Telfer Limited and Sol Cafe Limited, and is in charge of 
our Soft Drinks Division, was appointed a Director on 10th June this 
year. His colleagues join with me in welcoming him to the Board. 


Analysis of Group Turnover and Trading Profit 
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s^nerat Meeting will be held on Thursday, 15th July, 1971 attheStrand Palace Hotel, Strand, London, WC2R 0JJ 
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SURBITON Surrey 


WHITEHALL COURT 

wbtteHau,b.w.i 


11,075 sq ft almost naw offices 

fcesee for saJe 


RICHMOND Surrey 


1.380/6,255 sq ft 

naw laasa 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 

8,066 sq ft modarn offices 
laasa for ssla 

PENGE SE20 

2,615/9.310/11.925 sq ft 
2 office floors to 1st 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW7 

3,520 sq ft 
modarn offices to lot 

Sole agents: 

MATTHEWS&GOODMAN 



Chartered Surveyors 
35 Bueklerabury EC4 


OUTSTANDING ACCOMMODATION 

Square 24,000 Feet * ' 

Eminently suitable as HQ Building or for 
Institutional use. Having special attraction for 
Companies or Institutions with strong Grown or 
Government connections. 

Sole Letting Agents: 


DRUCE.COMPANY 




01-248 0033 



Druce House, 

54/86 Baker Street, London, W1A 2DD 
Tel: 01*486 4241 


MODERN LUXURY 
OFFICES TO LET 

Grosvenor Street 
Mayfair 

16,600 SQ. FT. 

Would Dlvldo 

Two floors available in this outstanding modern building situated 
in the centre of Mayfair a ehoVt distance from Bona Street. 

Air conditioned • Automatic lifts • Excellent Natural light • 

Basement Car Parking • Attractive Ground floor reception 
for details apply:- 


Edward Erdman 


S Oroovonor Street, London W1X OAD 01-629 8101 
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Dodwell 
don’t have 
to say 
goodbye... 



we are always 
on hand in world markets 
to watch over 
your interests 



established 1858 


DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

For 0 nqulrloa In International tilling, buying and ahlpplng, contact 

DODWCLL * COMPANY LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE; II FINtilMyfclRCUI. IONDON IC2M 7 BE 
Tolophonr. It -III •§«• ToInb London MI444 
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,IA • CANADA ■ HONG KONG ■ INDIA • JAPAN • KENYA • SINGAPORE • TAIWAN • TANZANIA • UGANDA • UNITED KINGDOM • U.S.A. • WEST GERMANY 
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The tapestry 



complete 


The main terms of British entry into the European Econ¬ 
omic Community, brought home from Luxemburg by 
Mr Geoffrey Rippon on Wednesday, are ones that .can¬ 
not honourably be used as an excuse for backsliding by 
any politician who helped to launch the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s own application to the EEC. Labour’s last 
negotiator, Mr George Thomson, has repeatedly made 
this clear. They are easier than pro-marketeers on either 
side of the House of Commons ever expected to defend, 
harder than many anti-marketeers expected to attack. 
They provide a brief, as Mr Rippon showed in the House 
on Thursday (see page 25), which any advocate would 
accept. The question is: how many members of 
Parliament will do so ? 

The agreement on sugar has the support of all the 
poor sugar-growing countries on whose behalf it was 
reached, of Tate and Lyle and even of Lord Campbell. 
New Zealand has endorsed the terms for continuing its 
butter and cheese exports to Britain ; its lamb and mutton 
exports are not affected by' British entry into Europe 
except, possibly, for the better. New Zealand’s deputy 
prime minister, Mr John Marshall, joined by Sir Keith 
Holyoake in Wellington, has warmly congratulated Mr 
Rippon on his negotiating. Mr Marshall’s worries about 
the price to be paid for New Zealand butter are not— 
see page 12—really justified; he himself has been at 
pains, after his initially reserved approval of the package, 
to make it dear that he sees the successful agreement on 
New Zealand as “ the pay-off for all the work we have 
done.” As for Britain’s contribution to the community’s 
budget, no one took seriously Britain’s opening offer last 
December ; its agreement on Wednesday morning to 
pay 8.64. per cent of the budget in 1973 is about half 
what the Europeans suggested in the early months of the 
talks. The period of seven years before Britain will have 
to pay its full Brussels bill is most satisfactory ; it means 
in effect that Britain becomes a full dub-member from 
1973 without paying its full dues until 1980. The ques¬ 
tion of sterling has been dealt with very tidily. New rules 
for inshore fishing will be made next month* and the Six 


have made the all-important admission meanwhile that 
their existing fisheries policy won’t do. 

Little of this would have been achieved without Mr 
Heath’s visit to Paris last month. But die paradox of 
Mr Heath’s personal triumph grows with each new nego¬ 
tiating success Mr Rippon makes in his wake. For after 
the Luxemburg agreement on Wednesday morning, and 
despite the inevitable dday on fish, the Prime. Minister 
is left more squarely than ever to cope alone with the 
bigger political job of actually getting Britain in. This is 
a task which should be achieved in an unpartisan manner 
across party lines, and it calls for a type of national 
leadership which Mr Heath has usually resisted before. 
If he wants Britain in Europe, Mr Heath must take it 
there—by persuasion and tactics in Westminster, and 
by a dear lead to the country which will produce a shift 
in public opinion back towards supporting entry. This 
will not be easy, but it will be done. 

Mr Heath knows as well as anyone that distaste for 
the common market in Britain interlaces with, and is 
reinforced by, his own and the Government’s poor stand¬ 
ing in public opinion. Personal unpopularity as such 
holds few fears for Mr Heath; but if it hdps doom the 
issue most dosdy tied to his entire political life—and, 
more important, to his vision of where Britain must go— 
the blow to him would be greatest of all. It is this public 
hostility which is invdgling so many members of the 
Labour party to treat British entry as a power-brok¬ 
ing issue which might be used to bring the Government 
down. The more uncomfortable the common market 
issue and Mr Heath’s place in the country become, the 
more likdy it is that the opportunist members of an 
opposition which remembers government so recently will 
want to use Europe as a godsent way to be rid of him. 
For many on the left of the Labour party this unlikdy 
prospect of regaining power would seem enough at any 
time to force the Labour whips on against entry. Mr 
Wilson has had his troubles with his national executive, 
and got a black eye on Wednesday, but his commonsense 
still stays uppermost. The Labour party’s dedicated 
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marketeers, on the front bench and behind it, will not 
be found wanting when the decisive vote is taken. But 
it is also true that a number of moderate Labour mem¬ 
bers fed themselves hard put to resist the argument 
that to vote against Mr Heath must be a matter of party 
conscience, surpassing the party’s lukewarm official 
commitment to Europe. 

It is a point doubtless lost on anti-marketeers that Mr 
Heath and Mr Rippon have been able to come up with 
their deal on the terms only because the existing com¬ 
munity of Six was large-minded enough to recognise the 
importance of party manoeuvring in Britain. On more 
than one occasion during the two almost non-stop days 
in Luxemburg, the French delegation resorted to the hard 
and slightly over-emotional reactions which are the hall¬ 
mark of France’s dealing in the community. At one point 
the French foreign minister, M. Schumann, was suggesting 
that the talks might break down over New Zealand ; he 
implied that France's insistence on a veto over future 
New Zealand butter exports after five years was its last 
word, awH that Mr Rippon’s rejection of this was a “ slap 
in the face.” Such boulevard theatre, as one Dutchman 
described it, is part of what Englishmen do not like about 
joining Europe. But the reality of what gets done is rather 
different. Each time in Luxembuig M. Schumann was 
quietly told from Paris where and how much he could 
stand down. Thus France not only abandoned the veto 
on butter supplies. It allowed a review clause, agreeing 
to a review after five years, which was all but drafted 
by the New Zealand government—and which specifically 
and in advance commits the enlarged common market 
to continue with some form of arrangement for New 
Zealand after 1978. 

This was not because the community is, or suddenly 
became, magnanimous. It was because—when the 
community finally decides, after years and months of 
being difficult, to do something—it does it. And it decides 
to do something only when all its members agree that 
it should be done. This enlightened way of carrying on 
a multinational club is far from being the anti-marketeer- 
ing bogey of a system forced on Britain under which it 
would submit to unreasonable foreigners and to some 
unknown power in Brussels. 

Such mis apprehensions are held far outside the ranks 
of the committed anti-marketeers. To counter them is 
one task for the Government from now on. The lack of 
dogma which pervades the present European community, 
even on its much disliked farm policy, and certainly in 
its attempts to solve its international monetary problems 
as a unit, is its most remarkable—and British—character¬ 
istic. To attack the dreams which Europeans have for 
their future in international politics, without combining 
th*m with this streak of intense pragmatism running 
through the Six,, is a major distortion which anti- 
Europeans have introduced into the great debate. 

There will be other, smaller, distortions over the terms 
of entry which, as Mr Rippon observed at his first 
negotiating session, rightly belong in the “ trashcan of 
history.” The fishing lobby will doubtless continue to run 


riot until next month and, if the inshore. fi s hm nff> 4 ft |>ot 
succeed in their aim of expanding th^ effecwe-'fe^iniS 
through the medium of the negbtisttions,. thereaf^eraa 
well. Much play will be made of the financial burdens 
of joining and paying for European fanners. But.asthe 
rough estimates in the next article show, the cost of the 
Brussels budget to Britain is coming out so far below 
what Professor Kaldor and others have suggested that 
these attacks lose much of their force. 

Lastly, there is still New Zealand. Mr John Marshall 
is being given the credit by the Six for having played the 
single most skilful hand in these negotiations. He did not 
get all he asked for, and has been predictably attacked 
for it by the leader of the Labour opposition in New 
Zealand, who stands only three parliamentary seats away 
from power. Mr Marshall had little leverage except the 
skilfully orchestrated voices of a number of British 
Conservative MPs. But he played a game of such 
dangerous brinkmanship, until the last posable second 
last Tuesday night, that he finally won a deal which will 
actually pay New Zealand substantially more on its 
balance of payments in 1973 uud *974 than it has 
received for its dairy exports to Britain in any year 
before this last one of freak high butter prices. 

The outcome is that by the late 1970s New Zealand 
will find that a small part of its butter exports to Britain 
will be without a guaranteed market and competing over 
a preferential levy with Norman and Dutch butter. This 
will also apply to a larger part of its cheddar cheese exports 
which, however, should still keep a fair share of their 
British market. That New Zealand acknowledges this to 
be much more than it expected to have, almost 10 years 
after Britain first applied to join Europe, leaves the Mr 
Neil Martens of the world slightly bare. The prospects for 
its mutton, beef and timber exports by the late 1970s are 
excellent, and by then there is an even chance that the 
world will once more be looking for butter anyway. 

The one New Zealand stick left for anti-marketeers is 
Mr Marshall’s complaint, now toned down, that the 
price system for New Zealand butter after entry will be 
unfair. This is unconvincing. In June last year the New 
Zealand butter price was where it has long been, at a 
marginally profitable £300 a ton. Since then a freak 
shortage has sent it up to £480 a ton at the beginning of 
' this week. Mr Marshall would naturally like it to stay 
there, 53 per cent higher than a year ago, after Britain 
joins. Instead, the Six insisted on taking the average price 
between 1969 and 1972. This will still probably give Mr 
Marsh all a butter price of £38o-£4oo a ton, about 30 
per cent more than at any time during the 1960s. Mr 
Marshall argues that a price rise for New Zealand butter 
was long overdue, and it is hard to argue with him. But 
as a result of British entry he now has it guaranteed to 
him. Even if New Zealand lost every pound of unguaran¬ 
teed butter—which it will not—its butter earnings will 
not fall back to their 1970 level until 1976. On the same 
unlikely assumption, its overall dairy exports, including' 
cheese, will not fall back to their 197° l ev ^ until 1975 * 
On what was the anti-marketeers’ favourite battlefield 
they have been seen off. 
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The terms Rippon won 

How it all worked out in the end for Britain, New Zealand, the 
rest of the Commonwealth, Efta—and the Six themselves 


The terms for Britain’s entry into the common market 
are designed to avoid crippling Britain’s balance of pay* 
ments with dues to die community’s budget until 
its industry has had a crack at the new tariff-free 
markets opening up on the continent. The terms cover 
only a transitional period, at the end of which Britain 
will adopt the full rules and burdens of being a member 
of the European Economic Community. Although 
Britain will not pay its full contribution straight away, 
it will get all the rights of a full member—votes in 
Brussels, a right of veto, and its share of official posts 
—from the day it joins, January i, 1973. By and large, 
Britain has got the better of the bargain in a year of 
often stubborn manoeuvring by both sides, and the 
results show it. 

1. Industry. Britain originally asked for a three-year 
transition period from 1973, during which all tariffs 
between it and the Six would be dropped, and it would 
adopt the common external tariff of the Six. Britain 
also wanted a six-year period in which to go over to 
the higher farm prices of the Six. The community 
insisted on the same transition period for both industry 
and farming, which was eventually settled at five years. 
So Britain and the Six will make five successive 20 per 
cent industrial tariff cuts on trade with each other, the 
first cut being made on April 1, 1973, the last, to zero 
tariffs, on July 1, 1977. 

The bulk of the internal tariff cuts will in fact have 
been made after three years, when the remaining barriers 
between Britain and the Six will be negligible. But 
the chief point about the new tariff regime is not whether 
it will take effect after three years or four and a half 
years, but that British and foreign investment can go 
full ahead from the day when British entry ‘becomes 
certain in the knowledge that the challenge of a tariff- 
free zone is only about as far away as it takes to bring 
a major new industrial plant into full production. 

The first move towards the common external tariff 
will not take place until January 1, 1974, in order to 
allow time for a deal with the other countries of the 
European Free Trade Association, and because Britain 
insisted that it needed a year to align its customs classi¬ 
fications with those of the Six. A few British tariffs 
(for example on plastics and aluminium) will be raised 
towards outsiders as a result of adopting the common 
external tariff (CET). Most others will fall, because 
the community’s median tariff, after the Kennedy round 
is complete next year, will be slightly lower than Britain’s 
at around 8 per cent 

2. Industrial exceptions. Special deals have.been made 
for 12 industrial raw materials (plus tea) which Britain 
imports from outside 1 Europe, mostly to feed industries 
whose margins of profit depend decisively on continued 


access to these materials. The 12 are alumina, 
aluminium, ferro-chrome, ferro-silicon, lead, newsprint, 
phosphorus, plywood, silicon-carbide, wattle extract 
(used for dyeing shoes), wood pulp and zinc. The object 
has been to assure continued access to existing supplies 
without raising tariffs. For some of them (aluminium, 
silicon-carbide, ferro-chrome and ferro-silicon) only 
small exceptions are being allowed in the GET over 
the transitional period, because it was found that the 
enlarged community would itself shortly be self- 
sufficient. For others (alumina, lead bullion, plywood) 
the CET has been waived or modified on specified quota 
amounts which roughly equal present imports. Two of 
Britain’s three new aluminium smelters will anyway be 
getting their alumina supplies from Guyana and 
Jamaica, which under the terms of entry (see the section 
on the Commonwealth) will have the opportunity 
to be “ associated ” inside the preferential community 
trading ring. 

3. Euratom. Britain will sign the Euratom treaty. 
This will commit it to using Euratom as a post office 
for its supplies of nuclear fuel, information and inspec¬ 
tion. Euratom’s pretensions to being the fount of Euro¬ 
pean peaceful nuclear research, and the central 
co-ordinator of European nuclear power, were cut down 
long ago by France, but it is still a possible framework 
for future “ Euratomic ” co-operation. If Euratom can 
be beefed up it may well push funds towards the hard- 
pressed Harwell-Culham laboratory accelerator and 
other nuclear research programmes. 

4. European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 
The British Steel Corporation will be the largest cor¬ 
porate entity and the only state-owned one inside the 
ECSC, the forerunner of the common market that was 
established by the Treaty of Paris in 1952. But the BSC 
will not be such a giant in terms of size of plants in 
operation. A suggestion that British Steel should limit 
and even reduce its capacity was firmly put aside by 
Britain. Recent newspaper stories that its planned steel 
capacity will be limited by membership are wrong, and 
the community confirmed formally this week that it 
has no objection to the BSC’s size or to its status as a 
nationalised corporation. 

3. Farming and food. Britain will adopt, in six equal 
steps spread over five years, the Six’s farm prices under¬ 
pinned by intervention in the markets and by import 
levies. The first price increase will be made in April, 
1973, the last on December 31, 1977, six months later 
than the last industrial tariff cut. Over the five yean 
the retail price index might rise by 3 to 4 per cent 
as a result of the new regime, probably by leapt. 

Britain will give an immediate margin of preference 
to most of Europe’s farm produce. This worries its 
traditional food suppliers such as Argentina, Australia, 
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Canada and the United States. However, provision is 
being made to prevent undue disruption to traditional 
suppliers. On most products such disruption is unlikely 
anyway, because trade patterns are ingrained and many 
of these products do not compete directly against one 
another. 

6. Fish. Not only Britain’s demands but also those 
of Denmark, Ireland and Norway came predictably too 
late for the community to reconcile them to its own 
recently changed policy. But the Six have formally made 
the vital admission that their present fishing policy 
simply will not suit the much bigger fishing industries 
of Britain and Norway, or the insistent demands of 
Ireland’s handful of inshore fishermen. So a multilateral 
negotiating session which will include all the four candi¬ 
date countries will be held in mid-July—too late for 
Mr Heath’s white paper, but in time for the first parlia¬ 
mentary debate. The Six admit that their fishing policy 
will have to be substantially changed at that meeting. 

7. Hill fanning. Britain’s 17,000 full-time hill farmers 
in Scotland, Wales, the Pennines, Northern Ireland and 
Mr Rippon’s own constituency of Hexham produce 
7 per cent of Britain’s farm produce from 30 per cent 
of the land. Britain got a formal community pledge 
this week that government support for them would be 
allowed to continue, as it does in Italy and elsewhere, 
subject to the fair-competition and other rules of the 
Treaty of Rome and the common farm policy. 


8. Payments to Brussels. Britain will pay 8.64 per cent 
of the community’s budget in 1973, rising slowly to 
begin with and then faster so that by 1977 Britain will 
be paying a sum based on its share of the enlarged 
community’s gross national product. It will pay 10.85 
per cent in 1974, 13.34 per cent in 1975, 16.02 per cent 
in 1976 and 18.92 per cent in 1977. Thereafter Britain 
will get another two years of transition before it adopts 
in 1980 the automatic community system of financing 
itself from customs duties, food import levies and part of 
a value added tax. The commission will work out a 
complicated formula in 1977, based on notional sums 
of what this amount would have been that year. In 
1980 Britain might find itself paying 25 per cent of the 
Brussels budget in its first year under the automatic 
system. Based on a community budget of $3,300 million 
in 1973, Britain will pay £119 million, of which it 
will receive back about £15 million. If the community 
budget reaches $4,000 million in 1977, Britain’s gross 
contribution will then amount to £315 million, but with 
anything up to £135 million coming back to Biitain, 
depending on how the enlarged community has decided 
by then to spend^fts money. 

9. Sterling. It has been agreed that the management of 
sterling a&jjjjVffeserve currency neither helps Britain’s 
economieSfiESwKV nor, therefore, would help an enlarged 
communitynHar depends on the stability of its major 
members and is also groping towards closer monetary 
union. So Britain has agreed to try to keep the level of 
oftttfcl overseas stealing balances steady for the time 
b^lftThe intention is to start talks to replace the sterling 
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balances with some other asset before the next renewal of 
the Basle sterling guarantees in September, i973.What 
to do about freeing British investment in Europe, and 
about giving Europe the same borrowing access to' the 
London market as the Commonwealth now theoretically 
enjoys, are questions that remain for the next rounds of 
the negotiations. * 

10. The Commonwealth. Australia and Canada get 
(and expected) no special treatment other than con¬ 
tinued preferential access for some of the industrial 
products mentioned above, such as alumina from 
Australia and sulphur from Canada. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Malaysia will make special trade agreements 
with the new European community. Together with 
Hongkong they will get the advantages of the generalised 
preferences on poorer countries’ industrial exports that 
have been tabled in Geneva by the Six. All the poor 
Commonwealth countries of Africa and the Caribbean, 
plus Mauritius, Fiji and others, will be offered full 
association on the Yaounde model (preferences, aid, 
representation in Brussels) or something less for those 
that do not wish to get so closely involved. 


11. Commonwealth sugar producers. As an integral 

part of this offer of association, the community has 
promised the poorer members of the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement (but not Australia) that special care 
will be taken to look after their access to the British 
market. Britain has told the Six formally that it takes 
this promise to mean that these Commonwealth sugar 
sales to Britain will be at least maintained at their 
present level of 1.4 million metric tons, and that Britain 
stands ready to use its veto to ensure this. >( . 

12. New Zealand. It has been made an open and semis; 
permanent exception to the Six’s closed farm policy. 
Its guaranteed access to the British market for buttej; 
will be run down in five equal annual stages to 80 per 
cent of its present level of 170,000 tons. Its informally 
guaranteed access for 75,000 tons of cheese will be run 
down, slowly at first but then more quickly, to 20 per 
cent of its present figure by 1977. Taken together, this 
will guarantee 71 per cent of its existing British butter 
and cheese market combined in terms of “ milk 
equivalent.” The price of this guaranteed butter will be 
the average of the prices realised between 1969 and 
1972. During these years the counoil of ministers 
may adjust the guaranteed amounts for butter 
and cheese provided that the combined amount of milk 
equivalent remains the same. 

After 1977 the guarantee for cheese will go altogether, 
though New Zealand should'still be able to sell some 
of its cheddar over the community levy. As for butter, 
the community will start to “ re-examine,” two years 
before 1977, “the right measures to maintain” the 
arrangement, taking account of any progress made by then 
towards the long-awaited world dairy agreement, and New 
Zealand’s progress towards economic diversification. In the 
meantime the community will avoid commercial practices 
(such as the dumping of its dairy surpluses) that make New 
Zealand’s task of diversification more difficult. 
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The way we go to war 

LBJ may have dissimulated more than most, but tijere are powerful 
reasons why democratic governments are seldom particularly 
open with their people on the brink of war 


It was in the February of an election year that the 
President of the United States sent his personal envoy 
to talk, in what he intended to be great secrecy, to the 
prime minister of that battered country whose aimy was 
being bled white by an apparently unbeatable enemy. 
The envoy left the prime minister in little doubt about 
the American commitment : unless the military situation 
took a clear turn for the better, he said in his report two 
days later to the President, “ it was finally understood 
that .. . you would intervene.” But the President wanted 
to get himself re-elected, and kept on hoping, as men 
will hope in these circumstances, that something would 
happen to make an American intervention unnecessary ; 
he was not being totally dishonest when he beat the 
Republicans that November by attacking them as the 
war party and claiming that his own policy was to keep 
America out of it. It was only in the following April 
that he eventually gave the order for the American army 
to go into action. 

That election year was 1916 ; the President was 
Woodrow Wilson, the special envoy was Colonel House, 
and the prime minister Colonel House gave his under¬ 
taking to was M. Briand of France. The fact that there 
is a curious similarity between the course that Woodrow 
Wilson followed in 1916 and igi7, and what Lyndon 
Johnson did in ig64 and ig65, does not mean that 
the two situations were identical, or that the two men 
concealed their minds from the American electorate to 
the same degree ; there is nothing quite like the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution in Wilson’s handling of his problem. 
But the similarity is close enough to make the point. 

The point is that the way in which great powers, and 
especially great democracies, go to war rarely has 
much to do with the ideal of frank analysis, frankly 
debated, against which Mr Johnson’s performance in 
ig64 is now being retrospectively measured. The leaders 
of such countries are seldom open with public opinion, 
either about the likelihood of war or about the reasons 
why they think they may have to fight; they rdy on 
victory to silence the questions people might ask 
afterwards. When President Roosevelt told the Americans 
in the ig40 election that “ I shall say it again and again 
and again : your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars,” he had already committed the United 
States to a huge programme of military aid to Britain, 
and had drawn up die .Rainbow contingency plans for 
a simultaneous war with Germany and Japan, and was 
soon to slap on Japan the embargoes which some people 
still believe pushed the Japanese into their attack on 
Pearl Harbor. No doubt Roosevelt was hoping that 
war might even then be avoided ; but that was not 
quite how he put it to the voters. And it is not only the 
Americans who get into wars this way. It is doubtful 


whether there has been any democratic leader in this 
century, except perhaps Chamberlain in ig3g, who can 
claim to have taken his country into a major conflict 
with its eyes reasonably open. 

But of course it is not enough to say that Mr Johnson 
in ig64 was behaving in more or less the customary way, 
with maybe 15 per cent more deviousness than the par 
for the course. The question that matters is why men 
who lead democracies—even, and indeed especially, men 
who count themselves as standing on the left of centre 
—behave like this. That is the issue raised, by the 
New York Times’s publication of the secret documents 
about the origins of the Vietnam war, and the New York 
Times will not fully justify its acdon until it faces this 
larger issue. No doubt it is asking a great deal of men 
honourably but desperately obsessed with their own 
immediate agony to recognise that it is only one example 
of the general condition. ‘But it is ; we had better 
recognise that the problem which has burst out of its 
cage is the relationship between democracy and war. 

If the issue can be recognised for what it is, the 
embarrassment that has been caused to the American 
government is not earth-shattering. No doubt there are 
plenty of people in Washington, and elsewhere, who are 
not going to like the new habits they will have to acquire 
if the Supreme Court does eventually tell the Administra¬ 
tion that it cannot stop the New York Times and the rest 
from printing these documents (see page 54). That could 
mean, on the worst interpretation for the civil servants, 
that the only sort of documents marked “ secret ” 
that the government will be able to call upon the law 
actually to keep secret will be those dealing with current 
military operations. That is not much of a restriction in 
a society as open as the United States, where most people 
are irreverent about the dignity of government and it is 
pretty easy for men in government service to walk out, 
with photostats in their pockets, to jobs in business or 
the universities. For the rest, the public servants whose 
job it is to think about the future will either have to 
circulate their ideas to fewer people, or put machine-guns 
around their filing cabinets, or just not commit their 
thoughts to paper ; and foreign governments will have 
to get used to the idea that the private remarks they think 
they are confiding to the Secretary of State may be 
shared, surprisingly soon afterwards, by a dozen sub¬ 
editors on their way to the composing room. This will 
not make the life of government any easier, but then 
the main business of newspapers in a free society is not 
to make life easy for governments. It is to publish as 
much as the law decides they can get away with. 

There is no point in crying over the spilt milk of secrecy. 
The New York Times has done the news-making side 
of its job by testing the legal limits of the government’s 
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desire to conduct its affairs in private. It will have per* 
formed a much larger service if—but only if—its dis¬ 
closures make people think about the whole subject of 
how democracies cope with the business of going to war. 

It is not a sufficient explanation of Why governments 
tell their people only a fraction of what the governments 
know, or suspect, to say that it is because people in general 
are reluctant even to think of war. Of course they 
are ; except for the minority who like to measure 
themselves against fear, people hate the idea that they 
might be killed, or that their sons and husbands might, or 
even that they will have to spend a portion of their lives 
doing physically demanding and sometimes dangerous 
things a long way from home. But the real problem 
is not with public opinion in general. Most people are 
willing to acknowledge, even if they would not put it 
into so many words, that the question of war or peace 
is different from the other business they entrust to their 
government. They do not expect the government to deal 
with it by the procedures they hope it applies to its other 
business ; they accept that it may not want to confide 
its calculations to its adversaries, or even to them; they 
know they are often told less than the whole truth, and 
sometimes a great deal less. It is not the full flower of 
the democratic idea, but it is what most people are 
prepared to live with until they can see what the alterna¬ 
tive is. The odds arc that there has been much less 
outrage, or even surprise, about the New York Times’s 
revelations on the small streets of America and Europe 
than there has been among the politicians, or the people 
who write newspapers and produce television programmes. 

And this is probably where the explanation lies. The 
way in which the democracies appear to sidle up to the 
question of war—crabwise, eyes averted, hand over mouth 
—is largely a result of the problem their governments 
have with one fairly small, but important, section of their 
population. The name this section of the population gives 
to itself is the liberal intelligentsia ; it consists of that part 
of the middle class which, with a reasonably good educa¬ 
tion behind it, keeps up its interest in public affairs after¬ 
wards on the basis of what it calls left-of-centre politics. 
It is arguably the most influential body of opinion in the 
western world today. It is civilised, rational and concerned 
for others. As President Johnson and now President Nixon 
have discovered, no policy can be sustained for long 
without its consent. But it has one over-riding characteris¬ 
tic when it applies itself to the problems of international 
politics. Its emotions understand the misery of war, but 
it does not possess a matching intellectual grasp of the 
way cause ^ arid effect continuously operate‘among the 
powers of mr^orl'd. Its feelings are international, but its 
’ .reasoning remains parochial. Because it is so nice itself, 
is unwilling to look too closely into the minds of the 
'Adversaries jb country has to deal with. The result is 
thaf^t .is Crafty in favour of putting off unpleasant 
deda$&^. ifnrefeTs not to bring itself to face the possi¬ 
bility, BF v£kr until it $ees the knife at its own throat, or at 
least its imtfmij|^nkighbour’s. ' 

This is l!iHfcjj|8H&'kindly cross that democratic govern¬ 
ments carriMMwnH. their necks in the contest with the 
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dictatorships. It was people like this who on August 3, 
1914, heard ‘Sir Edward Grey spell out the argunieat far 
war—the evidence of German ambitions, the COtnmft- 
ment to Belgium, the defencelessness of France’s northern 
coast—and could still believe, even then, that jGemany 
was prepared to respect the integrity of Belgium' ahd 
that the real trouble was Britain’s “mad deshe * to 
maintain the balance of power. It was the same body 
of opinion which delayed rearmament in the 1930s until 
it was within a few weeks of being too late, and which 
then made Chamberlain jump through the Munich hoop 
before it would recognise that Hitler was a problem for 
Britain too. These are the people who would have pro¬ 
tested furiously if Chamberlain had described his war 
aims in 1939 as 70 per cent the preservation of British 
influence in the world, 20 per cent the need to keep 
Hitler inside Germany and 10 per cent the interests of 
the people of Poland ; though that is about how the 
British government of the time saw it. They are the sort 
of people every country needs, but it is not hard to 
understand why they make governments shuffle and 
prevaricate—and sometimes lie—on the brink of war. 

So Mr Johnson prevaricated, and said one thing while 
making plans for another, and no one outside his group 
of indimates knew how likely it was that those plans 
would have to be put into action. It became fairly obvi¬ 
ous quite soon afterwards, to quite a lot of people, that 
he had been playing a devious game ; but that docs 
not lessen the deviousness, or make it any less a cause for 
concern that leaders of democracies should so often find it 
difficult to be honest with public opinion at such moments. 
In the end, of course, like the others, Mr Johnson 
will have to stand his judgment on whether the dissimu¬ 
lation he practised can be excused by the reasons which 
eventually persuaded him to go to war. And that brings 
the argument back to the question that has been virtually 
obliterated in the newspapers in the past week. The 
central issue of the events of 1964 is not Mr Johnson’s 
writhings ; it is whether the United States was right 
or wrong about what was happening in Vietnam. 

The evidence is not all in yet, and will no* be for 
quite a time. But it is worth repeating what seemed to 
most people to be die case ait the time, and still seems to 
be. This is thait the war had been set in motion by a deci¬ 
sion taken in North Vietnam, and that North Vietnam 
was supplying the apparently decisive margin of men 
and guns ; that the superb military efficiency of the com¬ 
munists had brought the South Vietnamese army to the 
point of collapse ; that superb military efficiency tells you 
nothing about the political acceptability of the ideas it 
is seeking to enforce, as Hitler’s army showed clearly 
enough ; that the defeat of South Vietnam would have 
been followed by a similar process in Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia, and possibly elsewhere ; and that for ten years 
already the world, not least the enemies of the United 
States, had been watching to see if the Americans would 
allow that to happen. That account of how things looked 
in 1964 may not be die final story; but it is an impor¬ 
tant enbugh part of it not to be left out of the row 
about those documents. After all, it is why Mr Johnson 
acted as he did. 
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The Faulkner initiative 

The door has been opened at Stormont for the association 
of elected Catholics in the running of Northern 
Ireland. And it is an Ulster idea, not a London one 


Mr Brian Faulkner, Northern Ireland’s third prime 
minister in three years, has put it to the touch ; to reverse 
the unrelenting drift towards the total polarisation of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic communities—or, if he 
fails, to make that polarisation complete by the very 
demonstration that no political resolution exists in his 
province for anything else. His initiative on Tuesday 
seems to owe nothing to Whitehall dictation. The under¬ 
lying assumption behind it is a necessary break with the 
old Unionist boast of administering a “ Protestant par¬ 
liament for a Protestant people.” His aim instead is “ to 
govern with the consent and acceptance of a far wider 
majority than is constituted by those who elect the govern¬ 
ing party.” And that is an acknowledgment that 
the mere nomination of Catholic worthies to statutory 
public boards is not enough to satisfy the minority. So 
he wants constitutional changes in the next Stormont 
session which should enable elected Roman Catholic 
representatives to play a more active part in the province’s 
public life. 

The most important reform will create three functional 
cotnmittees at Stormont to cover the social services, the 
environment and industry. These are not to have either 
Executive powers or managerial responsibility, but they 
^ftll have considerable potential, mainly as advisory bodies 
$■' on legislation and watchdogs on the activities of govern¬ 
ment departments. The committees are to be empowered 
to require the attendance of ministers and top civil 
servants when they want them. They will even be able 
to scrutinise the files gathered by the local ombudsman 
in his inquiries into alleged discrimination in housing 
allocation or public employment. The opposition benches 
are to provide at least two of the committee chairmen, 
who are to be paid a salary. 

The nine-member committees are to be elected from 
among MPs in proportion to party strength in Stormont. 
A similar committee system has proved a considerable 
success in Sweden, but it is the coming centralisation of 
local council functions in Ulster’s government depart¬ 
ments that provides the most useful rationale for Mr 
Faulkner’s exercise in participation. It should help to 
rescue Stormont from much of its preseiit bitter and 
sterile wrangling. MPs can get some worthwhile expertise 
in the complexities of government, which ought to reduce 
- the gutter rhetoric which too often passes for debate. 
Only the unrepentant nationalist and republican warriors 
dreaming of a united Ireland and tile Paideyites hanker¬ 
ing for the old days of Protestant ascendancy should really 
object. Mr Gerry Fitt, the main opposition leader, gave 
the committee a cautious blessing. That is a hopeful sign. 

Mr Faulkner’s other initiatives should also go some 
way to assuage persistent Catholic suspicions about him¬ 
self. They ought to convince Mr Fitt and the more sensible 


of his colleagues that there are times not to look a gift 
horse in the mouth too long. All government contracts 
tendered to private enterprise are to include an anti- 
discrimination clause. Any alleged discrimination by a firm 
in its work under a government contract is to be investi¬ 
gated by Sir Edmund Compton, the ombudsman. A crash 
programme of urban renewal is to be launched in Belfast’s 
riot-prone twilight areas. A three-man team of economists 
led by Sir Alec Caimcross, former head of the Govern¬ 
ment Economic Service and now master of St Peter’s 
College, Oxford, is to look at the five-year development 
programme’s prospects. Every effort is to be ‘made to 
improve economic cooperation with the Republic of 
Ireland, particularly as both ndrth and south are soon 
likely to be in the common market. (It will be particularly 
encouraging if an all-Ireland economic body can be 
contrived.) Proportional representation in Stormont and 
local elections—a continual Catholic demand—has not 
been ruled out in adVahce of the Crowther report. 

The continuation of the border is the only issue on 
which Mr Faulkner is naturally uncompromising. No one 
can have expected him to be anything else. He also had 
to make some tough noises about law and order, but he 
knows the responsibility for that now lies firmly with the 
army and ultimately in London. He talked of a hypo* 
thetical future when the police might take over the patrol¬ 
ling of the troublespots and require arms to do the job. 
But his only specific proposals, for the creation of a director 
of public prosecutions and the introduction of majority 
jury verdicts in criminal cases, may not be enough to 
satisfy his Unionist enemies. Mr Bill Craig and the Rev. 
Ian Paisley continue to stump the province in a campaign 
to topple him. 

Fifty years ago George V, in his address to the first 
Northern Ireland parliament, called for a new “era of 
peace, contentment and goodwill ” between Britain and 
Ireland. That speech heralded the effectual end of the 
bitter postwar strife. Mr Faulkner’s brave, but essentially 
practical, words this week are unlikely to have the same 
dramatic effect. But they are the most valuable suggestions 
to originate from an Ulsterman in office since the present 
crisis broke out three years ago. If they are spumed by 
the Catholic minority it will be seen in Britain that the 
minority is impatient to decure only one end—the scrap¬ 
ping of Ireland’s partition—even if that can only be done, 
as it would have to be done, by the coercion of the 
Protestant majority. There is only one answer to that. 
But if Mr Faulkner’s own Unionist majority betrays him, 
it mil mean that Northern Ireland has shown itself 
incompetent, even under its greatest realist, even when 
most aware of the consequences of failure, to take the 
first sensible steps that are essentially Ulster steps, not 
London steps, away from calamity. 
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The old trail, the Goodmantrail 


There's political fense in sending someone to talk to 
Mr Smith again, but not much hope that it will lead anywhere 


Lord Goodman cannot have mustered much enthusiasm 
for his latest excursion to Rhodesia. His visit to Mr Ian 
Smith earlier this month, which has only now crane to 
light, has already led to a Foreign Office official going 
to Salisbury. But after that tiny step forward the track 
begins to lose itself in the sands. Having trodden this 
path before on behalf of Mr Wilson—he helped to set up 
the Fearless talks in 1968—Lord Goodman was an 
obvious choice sis the emissary of the Tory Government. 
There is no reason to believe that, remembering the 
abortive outcome of previous negotiations, he went to 
Salisbury this time with much optimism. 

The. difficulty is that the Tory Government is as 
much committed to the famous five principles—the 
most notable of which lays down unimpeded progress 
towards majority rule—as its predecessor was ; but Mr 
Smith is equally committed to rejecting them. So what 
new factor has brought about this latest attempt to 
reach a settlement ? On both sides all the old conditions 
remain. In Britain most people still cannot bring them¬ 
selves to ignore the fact that this country has not ful¬ 
filled its moral obligations to black Rhodesians. There 
is also the well-established opinion of members of the 
Monday Club and their fellow-travellers that every day 
which goes past only confirms their view that sanctions, 
diplomatic isolation and the pretence that Rhodesia does 
not exist are an expensive farce that benefits neither 
the British nor the Rhodesians, black or white. The new 
development is that this feeling is no longer confined 
to the right wing of the Conservative party, but is 
increasingly shared by men of more moderate views 
who see no profit from the continuation of sanctions. 
Come November, when the House of Commons will 
presumably be asked once again to extend sanctions for 
another year, there may be quite a number of members 
ready to say no. It will already be an issue in October, 
when Mr Heath will be doling his best to rustle up a 
majority in Parliament to get Britain into the common 
market, and when tie will be in no mood to antagonise 
needlessly even the most preposterous old Tory. But if tie 
can say with honesty that his Government has kept its 
election pledge to attempt a settlement, the renewal of 
sanctions may be that much less of a problem. 

As for Mr Smith, he has nothing to lose by talking 
to Lord Goodman ; he may even be able to ask him one 
or two questions atypt Mr Wilson’s memoirs, which have 
been serialised at length in the Rhodesia Herald (and 
presumably do. not, somehow, come under the trade 
embargo). More important, he might just conceivably 
hope to get sanctions lifted without giving anything aiway 
at all. That would be especially welcome just now 
because Rhodesia is facing an unpleasantly tight foreign 
exchange situation. 


In political terms these economic difficulties are trans¬ 
lated into new pressure by businessmen on Mr Smith to 
get sanctions lifted. This is not something he enjoys, 
though the problem is hardly big enough to oblige him 
to make major concessions. But his economic advisers 
are also very worried about excess liquidity, which could 
be released into a consumer spending-spree; if, at 
the same time, the supply of goods is limited by the 
shortage of foreign exchange Rhodesia could well suc¬ 
cumb to a nasty inflation. This is why Mr Smith finds 
himself under some pressure to get sanctions lifted— 
enough, anyway, to warrant a chat to the British. 

But Mr Smith also knows how he came to be in the 
position he now is. He knows that the main justification 
for Ms declaration of independence in 1965 was the fact 
that it released Rhodesia from the grip of a constitution 
which promised majority rule. He knows that his con¬ 
tinuing popularity largely depends on the fact that the 
republican constitution that was introduced in 1969 
explicitly excludes majority rule—indeed, he recom¬ 
mended it to his electorate on that very ground. Sc? 
his reported statement on June 18th that there is no 
reason why a system of majority rule cannot exist within 
the present constitution must be taken for what it was 
—a statement to titillate, and baffle, foreign opinion^ 

Unless Mr Smith is prepared to eat a good many of 
his past words—and it seems very unlikely—there can be 
few issues on which he can give ground. It is possible 
that he might agree to make a minor concession—for 
instance, on the third of the five principles, which calls 
for an immediate improvement of the political status 
of the black population—in return for the lifting of 
sanctions or at least the discontinuation of the Beira 
patrol. There may well be a case for lifting the Beira 
blockade, which is more conspicuous in its failure than 
any other part of the international operation against Mr 
Smith. But for Britain to lift sanctions unilaterally with¬ 
out establishing the five principles—above all, unimpeded 
progress towards majority rule and the guarantee against 
retrogressive amendments to the constitution—would 
amount to a sell-out. And, although sanctions cost money, 
tire cost of a sell-out in non-economic terms could be 
much greater. Black Rhodesians look to Britain as their 
last hope. At least 86 per cent of them are outside the 
money economy, dependent only on subsistence agri¬ 
culture. It is not they who chiefly suffer from sanctions; 
and there is no evidence that the minority of blacks 
who do suffer from them want sanctions to be lifted. 
Since their continuation is the only card the Government 
has, it should not be thrown away until the minimum 
terms acceptable to the British Parliament and the 
people of Rhodesia as a whole have been attained. That 
minimum is Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s five principles. 
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Philip Hill 



Trust Limited 


Sir Kenneth Keith ■ 

The Annuel General Meeting of Philip Hill Investment TruetLim/ted will be held on 14th July , 
in London. The following is the circulated statement of the Chairman. Sir Kenneth Keith: 


Sir Kenneth Preston retires at the Annual General 
Meeting and having reached the age of seventy does 
not seek re-election. He joined the Board in 1955, and 
we wish to thank him for his valuable services to the 
Trust. 

Shareholders will recall that at the last Balance Sheet 
date we were in a fairly liquid condition. We have been 
investing steadily during the year under review, and . 
during the past few months we have been proceeding ' 
somewhat more aggressively. 

Revenue Account The gross revenue for the year 
amounted to £3,774,000, an increase of £214,000 over 
the previous year, and the balance available for Ordinary 
Shareholders was £2,659,000, an increase of £232,000 
over the previous year. This improvement enables us to 
recommend a final dividend of 14 per cent, making a 
total of 22} per cent for the year (compared with 20 ■ 
per cent for the previous year), leaving £142,000 to be 
added to Revenue Reserves (compared with £222,000 
for the previous year). 

Investments The gross assets of the Trust at 31st 
March 1971, after deducting current liabilities but before 
deducting prior charges, amounted to £86,671,000. The 
net asset value of the Ordinary shares, deducting prior 
charges at par, was 158} compared with 1643 at 
31st March 1970. 

I give as usual some details of our larger holdings. At 
31st March 1971 we had quoted equity holdings worth 
over £1,000,000 in each of the following eight 
companies: 

Bess Charrington Ltd. 

Beecham Group Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company Ltd. 

General Electric Co. Ltd. 

Hill Samuel Group Ltd. 

Land Securities Investment Trust Ltd. 

Rio Tlnto-Zinc Corporation Ltd. 

Shell Transport and Trading Co. Ltd. 

There is no change in these names compared with the 
previous year. 

At 31st March 1971 we had quoted equity holdings 
worth between £500,000 and £1,000,000 in each of the 
following twenty-one companies] 

Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. 

City and International Trust Ltd. 

Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd. 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

General and Commercial Investment Trust, Ltd. 
General Consolidated Investment Trust Ltd. 


‘' Greet Universal Stores Ltd. 

. Imperil dfattoical Industries Ltd. 

Imperii! Continental Gas Association 

John I. Jacobs 1 & Co. Ltd. 

Ufaden 8r6vevagas Freighters Ltd. 

. Metropolitan Estate and Property Corporation Ltd. 

Mobil Oil Corporation 

Sears Holdings Ud,, 

Standard and Chartered Bankinfl Group Ltd. 

. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

‘ Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd.. 

United Dominions Trust Ltd. 

United Drapery Stores Ltd. 

Whitbread and Company Ltd. 

Wood Street Holdings N.V. 

At the end of the previous year there were thirteen 
holdings in this bracket. 

At 31 st -March 1971 we had holdings in 42 quoted 
companies (compared with 58 a year earlier) each 
worth between £200,000 and £500,000. 

The above-mentioned holdings in 71 companies account 
for 60 per cent of the total portfolio. This compares with 
holdings in 79 companies accounting for 61 per cent of 
of the total a year earlier. 

The Current Year In my statement last year I said 
that it would appear that we were going through a period 
of profitless growthless inflation and that if wage increases 
continued to outstrip improvements in productivity, 
profit margins and investment programmes must be 
adversely affected. Wage settlements are continuing to 
run at a level which is too high in relation to productivity, 
and as a result there are still no immediate prospects of. 
brbigihg the rate of price inflation down. Demand ip the. 
econdmy remains sluggish, with the result that, 
manufacturing investment is still far too low. 

There are however signs that the Government's strategy 
is beginning to work. The more realistic economic 
policies, thjs Chancellor's Budget with its proposed tax 
reforms, and the prospect of a successful conclusion to 
the Common Market negotiations - elf $6se suggest 
that we should before long be able to took for an 
up-turn in economic growth and ptetum to better profit 
margins in industry. If this judgment is correct conditions 
in the U.K. equity market should be more favourable than 
in the past two years. 

. As usual, accurate estimates of our revenue for the 
current year are difficult to make. However, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances we are confident 
of at least maintaining the distribution at the increased 
rate of 22} per cent. 


Copies of the accounts mey be obtained from the Secretary at 100 Wood Street London. CC2P 2AJ. 
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If you’re in the business 
of making stockings, 
make it your business 
* to talk to Billi. 




FOR TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE 

Billi S.p.A. Costruzione Macchine Tessili Firenze/Italia 


There are stocking manufacturers working all over the world. 
And working with them fa BffHi, perhaps the most famous 
name in stocking machinery. 

Billi machines have revolutionized the stocking industry. 

We hold more patents for technical advances in the field of 
hosiery machinery than any other company. 

And Billi engineers have planned, designed and built complete 
stocking plants all oyer the world. 

If you're in the business of making stockings, 

make it your business to talk to Billi. 0 
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Our jets 

don't move any faster. 


Our passengers do, 


Our passengers are a step ahead of the rest. They’re 
taking the lead in the development of a rich, expanding, 
wide-open continent: Africa. 

To Africa, from Africa and within Africa, they fly Air 
Afrique. The only airline with the size and speed they want. 

Like 84 flights a week. To 34 African cities. And every 
flight has one thing in common. Efficient, courteous, 
unobtrusive service. 

Which we mean to expand still further. For instance, 
we’re just about to introduce the first three giant DClO's the 
continent has ever seen. 

At Air Afrique, we caqlt afford to hang around. 





Europe’s biggest coverage of 
Africa In association with UTA 


«81. BIRMINGHAM 3. Rutland House, Edmund Street (021) 236 2831 
St.Vincent Street (041) 2212101. MANCHESTER M2 4JO. 70-76 CrOBB Street (061) 834 7801 
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For a long time 

We have been a great bank 

9,900 milea away. 

On June 85th We came to 
the heart of London. 


SAITAMA BANK 

London Roprosontative Offico: 

9/12 Choapsida, London, E. C. 2 
Tal option# :230-2798-9 
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BRITAIN 


Who's bouncing around now? 


After his recent rather dismal parlia¬ 
mentary performances, Mr Rippon 
bounced back to his top form when 
he reported to the Commons on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon. The news he had to 
give, and the manner in which he gave 
it, enabled the pro-marketeers on both 
sides to demonstrate for the first time 
their unrestrained support for the Euro¬ 
pean cause, and they seized their oppor¬ 
tunity. Mr Wilson remained studiously 
neutral, but the cheers from Mr 
Rippon\s own backbenches were 
matched by the friendliest of receptions 
from Mr Lever on the Labour front 
bench. The anti-marketeers kept their 
heads down. They will do better than 
this, but on Thursday afternoon they 
looked a really containable minority. 

Perhaps the Labour anti-marketeers 
had already spent their euphoria the 
day before. For within six hours of the 
end of the common market negotiations 
in Luxemburg, members of the Labour 
party national executive in London 
decided by 13 votes to 11 to make fools 
of themselves. Gathered in the board- 
room of Transport House they agreed 
that although it would, of course, have 
been monstrous if Mr Heath had 
attempted to bounce Britain into 



Maun: uncomplicated defeat 


Europe by getting a parliamentary 
vote in July in favour of the terms 
negotiated by Mr Rippon it would be 
wholly right to bounce the Labour 
party into opposing the settlement. 

Mrs Barbara Castle, who proposed 
the motion in favour of the special 
July conference, did not, of course, put 
it quite like that. Speaking far more 
moderately than is her normal style, 
Mrs Castle claimed that her intention 
was to avoid a hard and fast decision 
in July ; it would, she said, be a 
consultative conference. And she spoke 
so reasonably that Mrs Shirley Wil¬ 
liams, who has spoken up bravely for 
the European cause, was persuaded to 
vote for the motion. But even if Mrs 
Williams had voted the other way, as 
later she seemed to have regretted she 
hadn’t, Mr Mikardo, the Labour 
party’s well-known impartial chair¬ 
man, who had already used his delibe¬ 
rative vote, would have used his cast¬ 
ing vote in Mrs Castle’s favour. 

Like* all the best meetings of the 
Labour executive, the debate was 
rambling, confused and generally 
absurd. What, after all, is the difference 
between a consultative conference and 
a normal one? No one explained. Mr 
Frank Allaun, one of the executive’s 
more uncomplicated left-wingers, tried 
to ensure that the conference would 
have the right to decide its views on 
the merits of entry into the EEC, and 
was heavily defeated for his pains. Mr 
Wilson, Mr Jenkins and Mr Healey, 
and all the other realistic members of 
the executive, opposed Mrs Castle ; 
and, just as inevitably, Mr Callaghan, 
who has opposed a special conference 
in July as consistently as he supported 
entry into the EEC when he was Chan¬ 
cellor, saw an opportunity of putting 
his leader in the minority, and switched 
his vote to support Mrs Castle. 



Castle: moderately successful 


So the Labour party will meet in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Satur¬ 
day July 17th for the most farcical con¬ 
ference in its postwar history. After a 
violent denunciation of the Luxemburg 
settlement from Mr Mikardo, the con¬ 
ference will almost certainly settle back 
for a prolonged procedural wrangle on 
what should happen at the end of 
the day’s speechifying. Will there be a 
vote on the merits of entry (despite 
Mr Allaun’s defeat), or will it content 
itself, as Mrs Castle and some of her 
friends may hope, by passing an exe¬ 
cutive statement which stipulates that 
terms which might have been right 
for a Labour government to accept, 
are quite intolerable coining from the 
lory Government which has forfeited 
the confidence of the British people ? 

The Labour party conference will, 
in short, be dominated by the wheelers 
and dealers. And of course by Mr 
Jones and Mr Scanlon, the leaders of 
the two biggest unions. Neither of 
these gentlemen has a great deal of 
respect for the national executive in 
general, or Mrs Castle in particular, 
and neither is likely to be interested 
in a consultative conference. What 
they will probably be determined to do 
is to use their massive block votes for 
a total rejection of the terms nego¬ 
tiated by Mr Rippon in Luxemburg. 

The Government must now assume, 
therefore, that unless it decides to 
bring forward the Commons debate on 
the “take note ” motion on its 
white paper, which would be unwise, 
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the Labour party conference will have 
gone on the record against the terms by 
the time the debate takes place. But 
whatever their success at Central Hall 
it is still unlikely that the anti- 
marketeers on the Labour side will 
attempt to amend that motion and 
force a vote in the Commons. Even 
Mr Callaghan might be reluctant to 
involve himself in yet another 
contortion after all the sound and 
fury expended in denoiiricing the 
Government's supposed attempt to rush 
a vote on Europe before the summer 
recess ; all the more So as the Tory 
anti-marketeers would, for the same 
reason, find it desperate!/ difficult to 
join their Labour allies in the lobbies. 

So it is Ifitely that, despite this week’s 
events, Parliament will rise in early 
August vKthout a vote having been 
taken ana with the only damage being 
irifiictesji on the reputation of the 
Labour party. But given the present 
state of public opinion, the Labour 
party can still just afford the luxury 
of appearing ridiculous. On Monday, 
the National Opinion Poll in the Daily 
Mail reported a Labour lead over the 
Tories in the country of over 13 per 
cent. And in the Hayes and Harlington 
by-election last week, the Labour can¬ 
didate, Mr Neville Sandelson, was 
returned with a swing of over 16 per 
cent to Labour compared with the 
general election, and a swing of over 
5 per cent since the local elections 
in May. Ironically this major Labour 
victory, by far the best since the gen¬ 
eral election, took place after Mr 
Sandelson had made it unmistakably 
clear that he firmly supported Britain' 
joining the common market. 

Television _ 

Yesterday's ideas 

In a sense, Lord Hill, the chairman of 
the BBC, got Mr Wilson off the hook 
when he announced at the beginning 
of the week that there would be a full 
inquiry into the BBC’s rather juvenile 
programme on the Opposition leaders 
called Yesterday’s Men . With all the 
wild talk of injunctions before the 
programme went on’ at a late hour on 
Thursday of last week, and threats of 
writs for libel after it had been seen, 
the Labour leaders were in danger of 
elevating the trivial into the cause 
celebre. Lord Hill put a stop to .that 
with his promise of a full inquiry, but 
his motives were not entirely selfless. 

The inquiry will establish, at least to 
the BBC’s satisfaction, whether Mr 



Hill: now boys, who did it ? 


Wilson had been assured that persist¬ 
ent questions about his earnings from 
his memoirs would not be transmitted ; 
whether the Labour leaders were 
conned into co-operating in the making 
of the programme ; and who leaked 
information from the BBC to the press. 
But the real purpose of the inquiry is 
to head off any powerful resurgence 
of the demand that there should be 
some form of broadcasting council, 
independent of the two networks, 
which would investigate complaints of 
malpractice and mistreatment by the 
television producers. 

The programme itself was hardly 
worth getting worked up about. It was 
a trendy, slick and not incompetently 
edited look at how the mighty among 
the former Labour cabinet had made 
out in the year since they fell from 
power. Labour leaders can have no 
complaints about the title of the pro¬ 
gramme, for if they found it offensive 
they can only blame themselves for 
coining it about their opponents just 
over a year ago. Their complaint that 
they were led to believe that the pro¬ 
gramme would be a serious look at 
the problems of transition from power 
to opposition is an altogether different 
matter. 

What they were led to believe could 
be easily gauged from the full trans¬ 
cripts of the filmed interviews with 
them, and Lord Hill should make these 
available with the report of the inquiry. 
The point here is an important one : 
if long, serious interviews were shot 
and only trivial, personalised snippets 
used, the politicians would have sound 
grounds for complaint. A couple of 
questions about how they had managed 
financially since leaving office in the 
course of a serious interview would 
have been answered far differently than 
they would 'have been if the same 
questions had been put as the very 
substance of the interviews. 


Labour’s chagrin at the nature of 
the transmitted programme was com¬ 
pounded by the relatively sober, and 
much duller, assessment of Mr Heath’s 
first year of power from the same stable 
the following evening. No doubt Lord 
Hill will be interested to discover 
which BBC official was responsible for 
deciding that it is fair to treat different 
political leaders in such a dissimilar 
fashion. But without surrendering 
to the let’s-keep-television-in-its-place 
lobby he might review some of the 
basic ethics involved in the Yesterday’s 
Men type of programme. 

At some stage in their careers all 
current affairs producers discover, as 
if it were some blinding personal reve¬ 
lation, what fun can be had by inter¬ 
cutting snippets of interviews with 
different people. Without prejudging 
whether that was what happened this 
time, the practice is objectionable 
in itself and when it is done to people 
powerful enough to create a stink it is 
just plain daft. Lord Hill is not without 
experience of both the practice and 
how to deal with it. When he was 
chairman of the Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority there were similar 
complaints about an ITV programme. 
He then drew up a sensible code of 
practice for editing film interviews 
which said, in effect, that the trans¬ 
mitted interview should not distort the 
general character of the interview as 
filmed. He could do worse than ask the 
ITA to send him a copy of that memo¬ 
randum and pass it around at the 
BBC. 

Scotland, _ 

Beware the 
thistle! _ 

A discreet fight for survival is now 
going on in Edinburgh. Discreet 
because it is the struggle of the 
Scottish banks to maintain their right 
to issue their own banknotes. But tiie 
passions aroused in the combat with, 
needless to say, the Bank of England, 
are none the less intense for the fact 
that they have, to date, been .confined 
to the Edinburgh boardrooms of the 
Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank 
of. Scotland, and the Glasgow head¬ 
quarters of the Clydesdale , Bank. 
Officially the Anglo-Scottish banking 
talks are about a consultative paper ° n 
“Competition and Credit, Control” 
but in fact the debate surrounds a 
resurgence of a tidying up operation 
’ which the Bank (of England, that is) 
has been attempting to mount for at 
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If you think that the Areas for Expansion 
are at the back of beyond, youneed to 
catch up with the new situation . / 
created by transport developments Jr 
in recent years. For example - f 
' i, Cardiff and / 


Glasgow, Newcastle, 



Liverpool are now all within easy 
reach of London by motorway or 
Inter City rail services. Just check 
the journey times. 



7 Other benefits to be gained from these Areas 
include plenty of room to expand, readily available 
labour and cash grants. With so many incentives your 
company could be well placed to achieve its aims for 
future growth - just by moving up the road. 

For more information on the Areas for Expansion 
get in touch with us at “Industrial Expansion" at the 
Department of Trade and I ndustry. We aim to provide 
industrialists with the impartial help they need in 
finding the right location fora successful project. 


So a separate works in 
one of these Areas need not 
mean managers being away 
from their normal bases for 
long spells nor problems in supplying 
customers promptly. These Areas 
consist of the Development Areas, 
the Special Development Areas, 
the Intermediate Areas and 
Northern Ireland. 

Freightliner services, roll-on 
and roll-off shipping and container 
services have also transformed the 
movement of goods to and from 
the Areas for Expansion-and the 
less congested local roads which link them 
to the motorways, railways, seaports and 
airports give a further advantage. 



Filling in the coupon is all you need do to start 
getting the facts at your fingertips. Why not do it now? 
Or telephone 01-222 7877 Ext 3333. 


■ 

I 


Certain areas hitherto designated as Development Areas have now been 
made Special Development Areas and a few new areas have been given 
Intermediate Area status. 

Post to: Industrial Lxpansion, ( E5 ) Department of Trade & Industry, 1 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

Please send me literature describing the benefits available in the Areas for Expansion. 
Name 

Position in Company 
Company 

Nature of Business 
Address 


Get the facts from the Department of trade & Industry 
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The Industrial 

V , A ' 

and General Trust 

Lord Tangley oil the uncertainties 
besetting the economic outlook 



THE EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of The 
Industrial and General Trust Limited was held on June 17th p 
in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Tangley, K.B.E., LL.D. (the Chairman) who 
presided said: 

As the Report and Accounts have been in your hands for 
the statutory period, I trust you will agree 'that they mav be 
taken as read. (Agreed.) 

GROSS INCOME 

Our gross investment income for the year under review 
increased by approximately £240,000, but our other income 
fell by £172,000 to little more than £27,000. This arose from the 
fact that in the previous year we had the proceeds of the 
Convertible Debenture Issue awaiting long-term investment and 
until 'that was achieved we were able to put the money into 
short-term Loans at exceptionally high rates of interest. 1 was 
apprehensive that during a year when we were gradually 
running down our temporary deposits and reinvesting mainly 
in equities our total income might be adversely affected and 
I am relieved that this has not happened. As things have 
turned out our issue of Convertible Debenture Stock could 
hardly have been better timed. The interest rate of 41% seems, 
with benefit of hindsight, low. We were able to earn nearly 
twice that rate on temporary deposits and we were in no 
hurry to rush into equities. In consequence, we were able to 
make our investments mainly during a period when the mar¬ 
kets were depressed and prices substantially lower than they 
are today. 

I mentioned last year that the £3,000 we then received in 
respect of double taxation relief would, probably, be the last 
recovery we should obtain from that source; in 'the event 
there may still be something to come but the amounts will 
be minimal 

The final result is that our total gross income at £4,193,344 
is up this year by £65,000 or 11%. 

From this total -there has to be deducted Management 
Expenses, Debenture and other interest and taxation which 
reduces the total to be dealt with to £3,012,283, which is an 
increase of £117,117 over the previous year. 

INCREASED DIVIDEND 

The reduction of Corporation Tax tor the year to 31st March 
last has resulted in an over provision of £8,492. which 
increases the amount available for dividends. Out of the sum 
available the Preference dividend for the year, which takes 
£1,657, has been paid and also an interim dividend of 1.5625p 
pei Share, absorbing £1,062,500. From the balance remaining 
we now recommend a final dividend of 2.6875p on the 
Ordinary Shares making a total dividend of 4.25p per Share 
for the year against 4.125p per Share paid last year or, 
expressed in more familiar terms, 17% against 161%. If 
approved, the final dividend will require £1,827,500 and leave 
£129,118 to be transferred to Revenue Reserve, bringing the 
total of this Reserve up to £3,320,833. 

MARKET TRENDS 

During the year under review t'he Stock Market in this 
Country tended to drift downwards and the Financial Times 
Index, which at 31st March, 1970, had been 396.6, was, twelve 
months later, only 347.2, a fall of 121%. The Dow Jones 
Industrial Index showed, at -the end of the same period, a rise 
of 15.1% and when adjusted for the Dollar premium, which 
had fallen frorti 28,'% to 20% during the year, it showed an 
improvement of 7.3%. Against this background should be set 
th$.valuation of * our own portfolio which at £102,106.552 
shdw&j a fall from the previous year of only 3.1%. We are 
s>itfr required to surrender 25% of\ the Dollar premium on 
disposal of securities to which it applies, 'find overall we 
would be liable to forfeit ip per Share against 2p last year. 
Since the end of our financial year the London Market has 
tafken a strong upward turn and the valuation of our portfolio 


is in the region of £109,000,000. All these figures will indicate 
to you the underlying strength of our portfolio, which in 
these uncertain times is kept under the strictest scrutiny. 

THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

The economic outlook is, at the moment, beset with uncer¬ 
tainties. The Government is aiming to put a stop to the 
inflationary results of excessive wage increases which have 
been such a feature in recent years. They have also made it 
clear that they will not countenance any longer the 11 feather 
bedding" of industry. They have accepted the harsh criticism 
which was bound to follow such policies and it is to be hoped 
that they will achieve their objectives before too long. If fney 
do, then the results must benefit the economy as a whole and 
the Country in general. 

The question of our entry into the European Economic 
Community is reaching its decisive moment. This is a momen¬ 
tous decision and the pros and cons involve such complicated 
factors that it is not surprising that there should be a great 
division of opinion. My own personal conviction is that our 
future lies with Europe and that we must enter and play our 
full pan in shaping the development of the European Com¬ 
munity. My hopes nave been rising in recent weeks that our 
negotiators will obtain terms which will enable us to enjoy 
the long-term advantages of entry without putting too much 
strain upon us during the initial period. What is essential 
is that a firm decision should be made and made quickly. 
Until the outcome is Known, there is bound to be hesitancy 
and reluctance by industry to commit 'themselves to and press 
on with projects which are essential if we are to retain our 
proper interest in the Markets of the World. 

GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT ENVISAGED 

All these problems must have an effect on our affairs 
during the current year but I am sufficiently optimistic to 
foresee a gradual improvement in the outlook. The recent 
Budget provided for reliefs of taxation of some £600,000,000, 
the benefits of Which have yet to be felt and since then the 
increase in the limits of Bank landing must be helping to prime 
the pump. With these points in mind, 1 think a degree of 
cautious optimism Is justified. 

It was disappointing that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not felt able as yet to modify the Capital Gains Tax 
position of Investment Trusts nor to relieve them of the 
necessity to surrender 25% of the Dollar premium when 
disposing of securities to which it applies. 1 have stressed 
repeatedly in the past that these measures are serious handi¬ 
caps to the efficient management of an investment portfolio 
and their effect is damaging not only to us but to the Country 
as'a whole But I am confident that in the review of Capital 
Gains Tax that is taking place the position of Investment 
Trusts will- be dealt with. 

RETIREMENT OF SIR ERIC CARPENTER 

Turning to domestic affairs, it is with great regret that I 
have to inform you that Sir Eric Carpenter has decided to 
retire from the Board. He has been a Director of the Trust 
since 1953 and in his eighteen years service he has devoted 
himself unstintingly to your interests. He was primarily a 
Banker and, as such, was closely in touch with trade and 
industry in Manchester and the north of England generally. 
He brought us more closely in touch with this vitally 
important area and his sound advice was of the greatest 
value to his colleagues We shall miss him as a wise counsel¬ 
lor and a good friend 1 am sure you will want to join with 
me in wishing both Lady Carpenter and Sir Eric many happy 
years of retirement. 

It only remains for me to express, on your behalf as well 
as that of the Board, our thanks to Che Joint Managers, Mr. 
Bussy and Mr. Talbot, and all the staff for their hard work 
during the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, the retiring Directors 
were re-elected, and thfi other formal business duly transacted. 
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least 155 years. For it was in 1826 that 
Sir Walter Scott defended the Scots 
banks, and their notes, in his “ Malachi 
Malagrowther ” letters. Today, with 
£160 million of the Scots notes (£1, 
£5, £20 and the unique £50 and 
£100) in circulation, the old battle 
is on again. 

A good case can, and is being, made 
for the Scottish pounds in the dis¬ 
cussions. Basically the Scottish notes 
can, under present rules, count towards 
the minimum of 12^ per cent of assets 
which banks must hold in reserve. But 
if Thrcadneedle Street has its way this 
right would go, forcing the Scots to 
bear a financial burden for circulating 
their own notes. 

Customer resistance to Bank of 
England notes is high in Scotland, 
where they prefer the colour of their 
own money. Indeed, although banking 
mergers have brought 'the number of 
note-issuing banks down to three from 
eight at the end of tihe last war, the 
names .of those now-gone banks live on, 
as their notes continue in circulation, 
backed by their successors. For, as one 
Edinburgh banker said: “ The most 
important reason we are fighting this 
one is not financial. It is a matter of 
national pride.’ 1 Perhaps the Governor 
of the Bank of England should start 
re-reading Scott, 


longer than they used to there are 
more older patients in hospital. Of 
the total of 58,850 in hospital in 
England and Wain in 1969, 13,850 
were over 55 years old, compared with 
5,500 15 yean previously. 

It would of course be possible to 
improve conditions in hospitals by 
allocating them a much bigger share 
of resources, relieving them of over¬ 
crowding, upgrading die existing wards, 
building new ones and enabling them 
to employ more staff. But in his white 
paper (Cmnd 4683 45P) Sir Keith 
Joseph, like Mr Crossman (who had a 
similar white paper almost ready when 
Labour left office), has adopted the 
current view of the mentally handi¬ 
capped, which is that they, even the 
severely handicapped, should be cared 
for in me community as far as possible. 
Thus the white paper places the 
responsibility for ensuring a brighter 
outlook for the handicapped squarely 
on the local authorities. 

The switch of emphasis is clearly 
shown in a table giving guidelines for 
the number of places required, com¬ 
pared with the number provided. The 
hospitals had beds in 1969 for 52,100 
adult in-patients and for 7,400 child¬ 
ren, but only 27,000 and 6,400 would 
have been required had local authority 
provision been adequate. For there 
should have been 29,400 places in 
homes in the community for adults 
instead of the 4,300 provided, and 
children needed 3,100 more places. In 
the 1960s local health authorities had 
concentrated their resources on pro¬ 
viding junior training centres for 
children deemed ineducable. From 
April 1st these have been taken over 
by the education authorities, and it is 
on the new (Seebohm) social service 
departments that the responsibility for 
providing residential care for all ages, 
and occupational and training centres 
for adults, now lies. 

No one should pretend that the 
officers of these departments, trying to 
shake them into coherent bodies out 


of the. fornter welfare, children’s and 
much, of the local health departments, 
are likely tq relish the big' new pro¬ 
gramme that- is placed before them. 

_ , , .. The responsibility of providing for the 

It ought to be fairly well known by handicapped in die community had 
now that the root cause 6f troubles been, placed on local authorities by the 
in hospitals foe the mentally hand!- i960 Mental Health Act But whereas 
capped is that too many patients are hitherto they could plead lack of money 
being looked after by top few staff, and tttey-^and the hospitah-^-have been 
tiiat the too many patients teffd to “allotted together about £40 million 
be much more severely handM^pped extra over this next four years to 
than in the past because the milder improve their services for die mentally 
cases are less likely to be admitted. 

Also, because the handicapped live The white paper also lays down 


Mentally handicapped 

Brighter outlook 


dates, stretching into the 1980s, as 
targets for carrying the programmer- 
through. And it decrees that a date 
should be fixed after which hospitals 
will not be asked to admit people need¬ 
ing residential rather than hospital 
care. There is bite in Sir Keith’s white 
paper. But, even if they provide the 
places, the local authorities are not 
going to find it easy to recruit the staff 
required to carry out the philosophy 
behind it. 

Abortion 

Why not ? 

Gynaecologists have reason to dislike 
performing abortions, and, up to a 
point, one can understand the attitude 
of those who interpret the *new law 
strictly. But if ever there were a case 
that on the face of it posed no 
problems at all it was that of the 

12- year-old girl made pregnant by a 

13- year-old playmate. Surely here any 
gynaecologist, except one who could 
invoke the conscience clause, would 
have to find reasons why not to abort 
rather than the other way round. 
Indeed, the operation in these circum¬ 
stances would almost certainly have 
been justifiable by case law before the 
Abortion Act came into force. Yet the 
child in question was refused an 
abortion by a local health service 
gynaecologist and had to be taken by 
her mother to a private clinic in 
Birmingham, where she was aborted 
immediately—and without a fee. 

The membership of the Lane com¬ 
mittee on the working of the Abortion 
Act has now been completed. This is 
bound to be a case for its consideration. 
For although the committee was set 
up primarily because of the pressure 
of the anti-abortionists, who deplore 
the vast profits of some private London 
nursing homes, its terms of reference 
also allow it to look at the over- 
restrictive interpretation of the act in 
some parts of the country, which means 
that many women are denied health 
service abortions. Birmingham gynaeco¬ 
logists are particularly noted for their 
restrictiveness, an attitude that in the 
early days of the act led to the 
establishment of the Pregnancy Advi¬ 
sory Service, which runs the clinic that 
operated on the girl. Now a move has 
been made by the service’s opponents 
to take away its charitable status, and 
they are using in support of their 
action the fact that, as a matter of 
routine, the girl was prescribed the pill 
to prevent another pregnancy. 
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Education 

Carry on, teacher 


Yet another rancorous phase in the 
chronic strife between Britain’s eight 
teachers’ unions is due to break out 
next Wednesday; it will bring credit to 
no one. That is the day on which Lord 
Pearson’s arbitration tribunal plans 
to meet and adjudicate on the teachers’ 
wage claim lodged with the employers 
on the Burnham Committee a year 
ago. The 250,000-strong National 
Union of Teachers calls the tune on the 
teachers’ panel of Burnham. It holds 
16 of the 28 seats/and tends to dictate 
the teachers’ demands, claiming to 
speak as the sole voice of the profes¬ 
sion in pay negotiations. The NUT was 
responsible for the absurdly inflation¬ 
ary claim for 37 per cent on the basic 
rates last year. In February it charit¬ 
ably reduced this concoction at a stroke 
to the still inflationary figure of 15 per 
cent. This would cost ^the country’s 
education authorities an estimated £87 
million. It is a good deal more than 
the employers’ final offer of 9.7 per 
cent. 

The National Association of School¬ 
masters representing some 55,000 
teachers—mainly long-term secondary 
schoolmasters—is being joined by the 
15,000-strong Union of Women 
Teachers in a one day strike on 
Wednesday in protest at the NUT’s 
monopoly voice at the arbitration 
tribunal hearings. A massive demon¬ 
stration is 'being organised to take place 
outside Parliament and later on at 
Hyde Park. 

Such an action was predictably 


condemned by Mr Edward Britton, the 
NUT’s secretary. He called it “quite 
shocking.” Certainly Mr Terry Casey, 
the secretary of the NAS, ha«s been 
taking an increasingly militant line of 
late. He opposes the “ doctrinaire 
egalitarians ” of the NUT and their 
obsession with the basic rate, which 
reflects the interests of the short-term 
young women teachers, and their 
refusal to see the wisdom of a new 
teachers’ salary structure on the lines 
of the EcononjUsLXntelligence Report 
published This would 

* senior teachers and 
iter incentives in 
/for teachers to make a 
eer in the profession, 
lie local authorities and the 
imt of Education are favbur- 
the NAS’s ideas. Indeed, the 
ita countermanded the teachers’ 
1 last year with the suggestion 
of a^ftve-scale salary structure. The 


hc, P .Aw 

provide 



Pearson tribunal has had its terms of 
reference extended to look at this 
possibility, much against the opposition 
of the NUT. That union sees the NAS 
as the “ poodle ” of the employers,* and 
was less than amused at Mr Casey’s 
frivolous proposal of Mr Harry 
Secombe as the union representative on 
the Pearson tribunal—a suggestion 
which merited an accusation that the 
NAS was turning serious pay negotia¬ 
tions into an episode of the Goon Show. 

Safari parks 

Nature's 

gentlemen _ 

When six years ago the Marquis of 
Bath went into partnership with the 
circus man, Mr Jimmy Chipperfidd, 
and put lions in his park at Longleat he 
was greeted not only with derision but 
also dire warnings. Some people 
thought that lions might attack the 
cars and a few locals even feared for 
the milk yield of neighbouring cows. 
But the most notable fact that emerges 
from the killing of a keeper at Woburn 
by an antelope last weekend is 
that it is the first death in any safari 
park. Security regulations are so 
strict that only one member of the 
public, a little girl whose parents 
ignored several warnings to close their 
window while going through, Woburn’s 
lion enclosure, has ever been attacked. 

Safari parks have proved so 
successful thait several other landed 
gentlemen have stopped scoffing and 
joined the bandwagon. Longleat has 
now had about 6 million visitors 
paying £ 1 per carload or 25P for each 
passenger in a bus. Two million people 


came to Woburn lent year for 
incongruous doseups of lions sitting in 
the rain, giraffes nibbling chestnut 
leaves and b&boons swinging in oak 
trees^-the animals seem strangely 
impervious to the change of climate. 
These, plus Blair Drammona in 
Scotland, are all run by Chipperfields ; 
the Billy Smart’s circus family have 
aped them with a smaller version at 
Windsor. 

y JNext month Lord Etarby, bolstered 
with the proceeds*** from selling his 
collection of miniature^ is opening a 
360-acre park at Knowsley, near 
Liverpool. Lord Lambton has one 
planned for next summer near 
Newcastle, and Chipperfields have 
several other partnership schemes in 
the pipeline. They already have parks 
in Germany, Holland and Canada. At 
this stage profits are ploughed back 
into the parks, but Chipperfields 
reckon they made around £250,000 
profit in the first year at Woburn, 
where attendance is currently about 
50 to 70 buses a day and anything 
from 300 to 500 cars. 

All this can hardly please the 
zookeepers, particularly at nearby 
Whipsnade, where attendance figures 
had already begun to drop when 
Woburn opened. More than 100 zoos, 
aquariums, safari parks and bird 
gardens in the country are now 
competing for day-trippers. London 
zoo has spent a lot lately on trying to 
minimize the caged look which safari 
park keepers scorn. Zoos are critical of 
ithe commercialism of safari parks and 
the lack of serious research. Woburn 
is making a first attempt to counter 
this criticism by co-operating with the 
neighbouring Open university on re¬ 
search projects. 



Hazards of a day out in Windsor 




One of the things 



one step ahead. 
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National Bank of Detroit 
lias opened its 

Far East Representative Office 
in Tokyo, Japan... 


Suite 401, Fuji Building 
2-3, Marunouchi, 3-Chome 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Wittlam Powdl, 
Far Cast Representative 



NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 

Head Office: 611 Woodward, Detroit, Michigan 48232 
London Branch: 28 King Street, London EC 2 P 2 AU, England 
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THE WORLD International Report 


A general's first duty 
is to control his men 


The western aid donors to Pakistan are 
getting tougher. The World Bank’s aid- 
to-Pakistan consortium (which com¬ 
prises ten western countries and Japan) 
decided on Monday to postpone any 
discussion of fresh aid to Pakistan until 
it sees what kind of political settle¬ 
ment President Yahya is prepared to 
offer in the announcement he is due 
to make on June 28th. Eton then, the 
consortium will probably wait to see 
whether President Yahya can actually 
persuade a reasonable proportion of 
the 6 million or so refugees in India to 
return to their homes. 

The donor countries are treating 
India rather differently. They pledged 
£480 million (£210 million in project 
aid and £270 million in general assist¬ 
ance) to India last week—compared 
with £360 million last year. And the 
postponement of further aid comes at 
an embarrassing time for Pakistan. 
Exactly how badly the Pakistani 
economy has been hit by the civil war 
will he spelled out in Saturday’s budget, 
which is expected to reveal a huge 
balance-of-payments deficit and to 
raise taxes and cut imports. 

But President Yahya seems to have 
found friends in the deputation of three 
British Members of Parliament who 
visited Pakistan last week. They have 
said that they believe in his sincerity 
in seeking a political settlement But 
the big question—what basis there is 
for a political settlement in East 
Pakistan—remains unanswered. The 
stories of pogroms against Hindus 
and the slaughter of educated Bengalis 
are still coming out of the province. 
Some of these refer to the situation 
in April and May, and the British dele¬ 
gation claims that the situation is much 
better now. 

But one of the British visitors, 
Mrs Jill Knight, painted so implausibly 
rosy a picture as to throw doubt on 


her whole testimony. “ I found no 
evidence of army massacres during an 
extensive tour of East Pakistan,” she 
wrote in one British newspaper. Another 
member of the delegation, Mr James 
Tinn, flatly disagrees with this testi¬ 
mony. Mrs Knight also made an extra¬ 
ordinary statement in which she said 
that “ we heard a rumour of army 
killing at Bhola and asked to go there. 
At once arrangements were made, but 
we decided subsequently not to go 
because the rumours were not, we 
thought, sufficiently authenticated.” 
Such rumours can hardly be discarded 
without personal inspection. 

But there is some evidence that the 
Pakistani government is at last taking 
action to discipline the army. Mr Tinn 
said he heard in Dacca that two army 
officers had been sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment for rape and 
other crimes and that ten other cases 
were pending. Last week General 
Yahya urged members of “ the minority 
community ”, the Hindus, to return to 
their homes and described them as 
“ equal citizens of Pakistan.” But it is 
clear that it will have to be proved to 
them that they have nothing to fear 
by going back across the border—and 
that is much easier said than done. 

Recent reports from Dacca suggest 
that, though the town is sullen but paci¬ 
fied, there is guerrilla activity not only 
on the border but also in the forests 
to the north of, and in the swamps to 
the south of, Dacca. Guerrilla activity 
on the border will make it harder for 
any refugees to return home and 
increase the tension between regular 
Indian and Pakistani troops. And guer¬ 
rilla activities inside the province will 
deter Bengalis, for fear of reprisals, 
from co-operating with the army or 
with any 11 transfer of power ” plan of 
President Yahya’s. However, the 
chances for the distribution of inter¬ 



ims e long, long queue to the food 


national relief in East Pakistan are now 
better. For if President Yahya is pre¬ 
pared to allow foreign journalists to 
travel freely around the province, as 
now seems to be the case, he will 
presumably have no objection to 
United Nations people and perhaps 
volunteer aid-bringers doing the same. 
But the political issue is still there. 

France _ 

He's not Voltaire 


Not even General de Gaulle dared to 
prosecute Jean-Paul Sartre—because, it 
was suggested, “ one does not try 
Voltaire.” But President Pompidou’s 
government decided last week that M. 
Sartre should not be allowed to go on 
flouting the law while other extreme 
left-wing intellectuals without the 
umbrella of fame are exposed to the 
thunder of *he public prosecutor. 

And so on Saturday M. Sartre was 
summoned to the lugubrious Palace of 
Justice on four charges involving 
drugs and criminal libel of the police 
and the prison administration. The 
prosecution bases its case on articles 
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which appeared in the violently left- 
wing weekly paper La Cause du 
Peuple in the middle of last year, and > 
in the February issue of the monthly 
paper Tout . M. Sartre was released 
without bail and his case will be 
examined in September. 

On each count M. Sartre could be 
sent to jail for up to one year and 
fined up to £22,000. The government, 
while upholding the principle that jus¬ 
tice is even-handed, is running a certain 
political risk. The month of September 
was probably chosen for the trial 
because many students will be away 
on vacation ; that will presumably 
limit the number of people who will 



Erim over the 
hump 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Martial law has another month to run 
in Turkey and the betting is that it 
will be extended into September at 
least. But after the tribulations which 
descended upon the country in the 
spring—when the hand of nature and 
the folly of man seemed to be joined 
in malevolent conspiracy—the prospects 
of recovery look brighter than appeared 
possible a month ago. 




turn up to protest outside the court. 
But it is pretty clear that M. Sartre 
set out to force the hand of the authori¬ 
ties. The two . previous editors of La 
Cause du Peuple had been imprisoned 
in April last year for advocating the 
violent overthrow of the state. Several 
numbers of the paper were seized by 
the police, but no action was taken 
against M. Sartre even after he took a 
stroll down the Boulevard St Germain 
with Mile Simone de Beauvoir, cheer¬ 
fully passing out copies to the passers- 
by. He made his aim clear enough 
when he wrote in Tout that he wanted 
to force‘the bourgeoisie to stage a trial 
in which he could make political 
speeches or, failing that, to provoke the 
kind of response that would unmask 
“ the blatant illegality of government 
repression.” 

Now he has claimed that the govern¬ 
ment is interfering with the freedom of 
the press, and has called for an “ open 
trial ” of the French police next Sun¬ 
day, at a time and place to be 
announced. He proposes to analyse the 
role of the French police since the 
beginning of this year and to decide 
whether they represent the people or 
serve only as “ the repressive arm of 
the ruling minority.” 

But the government also has its 
friends. And, ironically, it can count 
on at least the neutrality of the tradi¬ 
tional left, including the Communist 
party. The Communist paper 
UHumaniti wrote this week that 
what separated the Communists from 
Sartre was that by consistently attack¬ 
ing them he had lent support to the 
“reactionary forces.” It claimed that 
the minister of the interior and Sartre 
were both gunning for the same target: 
the working class. It is possible that, if 
Voltaire were in the dock, a more 
representative cross-section of French, 
political opinion would turn out to 
demonstrate in his favour than 
will applaud M. Sartre in September. 


Professor Erim’s curious coalition of 
technocrats, which came into office on 
March 12th, is now getting down to 
the task for which it was appointed : 
social and economic reform. Bills deal¬ 
ing with agrarian reform, revision of 
the anomalous educational system and 
the tax question are on the drawing- 
board, and are expected to go to the 
national assembly within the next few 
weeks. All this has been talked about 
for a long time, and in Turkey there 
is always a wide gulf between concep¬ 
tion and execution. But the essential 
point is that the government, with the 
army behind it, is no longer so 
obsessed with the immediate task of 
maintaining law and order that every¬ 
thing else has to wait. 

In many ways the Turks have given 
the world an object lesson in how 
to deal with uiban guerrillas. The main 
cells of the so-called Turkish People’s 
Liberation Army have been broken up 
and many—though by no means all— 
of the ringleaders captured, including 
those believed to be responsible for the 
kidnapping and murder of the Israeli 
consul-general in May. At best the 
Syrian-trained TPLA looks a half- 
baked organisation. The Turkish guer¬ 
rillas made the cardinal mistake of 
alienating potential sympathisers by 
that murder, though a fair number of 
left-wing intellectuals are still prepared 
to give them the benefit of the doubt. 
But many Turks, perhaps the majority, 
still tend to rally to authority in a 
crisis ; and the army seems to have 
had the support of the population in 
cracking down hard on the terrorists. 

Whether it has been too tough is 
open to argument—and certainly 
Ankara and Istanbul are alive with 
rumours about the nocturnal arrests of 
university professors. The statistics are 
confusing ; many of those detained for 
questioning have been released within 
two or three days, and allegations of 
ill-treatment or torture are not easy 


to substantiate. On the whole, for Turks, 
the security forces have been surpris¬ 
ingly kid-gloved, and the legal pro¬ 
cesses remain in normal operation. 

The government’s main problem is 
the role of the army, which in Turkey 
is as much a social instrument as any¬ 
thing else. It is incontestable that some 
junior officers—and also some mem¬ 
bers of the police—have been colla¬ 
borating with the terrorists. A quiet 
purge has been in progress during the 
past few weeks ; officers of doubtful 
loyalty have been prematurely retired 
or posted to remote parts of the 
country. At the top the senior men 
present an imposing facade of unity ; 
indeed, the three service commanders 
often fly around in the same aircraft, 
which seems to many observers to be 
tempting providence. But how much 
genuine unity of purpose there is has 
yet to be tested. An influential section 
of the army was in favour of a direct 
military coup during the second week in 
March, and though this threat has 
vanished for the present die army is 
still breathing down Professor Erim's 
neck. 

Yet, paradoxically, all the signs are 
that there is a genuine desire to restore 
full constitutional rule, and in this 
respect the conduct of both the cabinet 
and the military leaders is singularly 
different from that of their counterparts 
in Greece. Discussions are continuing 
between Professor Erim and the leaders 
of the other parties to hammer out the 
guidelines of a new constitution ; the 
relatively sophisticated way in which 
these exchanges are being conducted 
is an encouraging sign. The result is 
likely to be a constitutional structure 
giving much greater authority to the 
executive. But drafting the new con¬ 
stitution, and implementing the pro¬ 
gramme of reforms, are going to take 
quite a bit longer than seemed likely in 
March. 
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The new Compet EL51-8 is the world's most personal eloctrdrtib calculator. Businessmen, 
professionals, even housewives, can use it anywhere. Because ‘It operates on AC, DC, or car 
battery. Carry it anywhere, too, because Compet ELSI-8 is so small and lightweight. Fits in the 
palm of your hand. Weighs just 720 grams (1.58lbsl. Made with ELSI. Extra Large Scale 
Integration... measures just 3mm (1/8* Isq. but does the work of. 1875 electronic components. 

Cut out the new Sharp Compet ELSI-8 and put it on your desk, in your briefcase, next to 
your telephone..‘.see how small it is. Then t»ry it at your nearby Sharp dealer's showroom. 


Information 1 Sharp Electronics (U.K.) Ltd.: 48, Derby. Street, Manchester 8, United Kingdom Phone: (06D-832-6115 (3 Lines) . 
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Sweden _“_-_ * 

Watch out for 
trolls 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Much international attention was paid 
to the thing that didn’t happen in 
Sweden this week ; virtually none to 
the thing that did. What didn’t happen 
was a sudden paralysis of the economy. 
The threat to “shut Sweden down” 
had been uttered by Mr Ame Geijer, 
the redoubtable veteran leader of the 
main trade union grouping, the LO. 
Industrial employers had girded them¬ 
selves for a showdown. But hints of 
government intervention helped to 
bring about, a few hours before Mr 
Geijer’s deadline, a compromise assur¬ 
ing the LO unions of an increase of 
about 28 per cent in pay and benefits 
over the next three years. This ended 
seven months of deadlock, during which 
the former labour contracts had expired 
and strike or lockout action had thus 
become legal. 

The pressure-cooker inflation of 
recent years has contributed to 
Sweden’s involvement in all this brink¬ 
manship. But the crumbling of 
the country’s long-famous “ labour 
peace,” which this year led the OECD 
to urge Sweden of all places to over¬ 
haul its wage negotiating machinery, 
has another, more specific, cause. Since 
the later 1930s, the lead in negotiating 
contracts every two or three years had 
been taken by the LO and the main 
employers’ federation, both tightly dis¬ 
ciplined bodies. Whatever formula they 
worked out set the pattern for lesser 
groups. But over the years there was a 
rapid growth in the strength of other 
union groups representing white- 
collar workers (TCO), graduates 
(SACO) and public officials (SR). They 
will no longer tamely follow the LO’s 
lead, although the whole trade union 
movement and the Social Democratic 
government are committed to an 
“ equalising ” policy ( jamlikhetspolitik) 
intended to reduce the gaps between 
the living standards of different groups. 

The strike action launched by state- 
employed. SACO, and SR members in 
February was seen in part as a simple 
case of &?;tniddle-clas$ backlash against 
the ercuiohofgdH^itials. It produced 
a ratheqMn 3 Kpsituation in which 
3,660 araUHBers were warned by 
their emHHj fT that they would be 
locked ouv%nd freight trains rolled 
only if tl^ey could be'called “rail dis- 
posittorit^ Btt the reality behind this 
was awkward enough to force Mr Olof 


Palme’s government, aftef* sik weeks of 
growing chaos, to impose a return to 
wprjk * by emergency legislation. The 
largest opposition parties backed the 
prime minister, and his action was con¬ 
demned only by the Communists and 
by some members of the still waning 
conservative party (which now calls 
itself Moderate). 

This odd fellowship of opponent* 
was one indication that the February ' 
crisis involved something more com¬ 
plicated than an instinctive protest 
against jamlikhet by the hard-pressed 
lower-middle classes. SACO’s leaders 
have no desire for Moderate (that is, 
far rig^it) champions ; and, though they 
include a prominent young Communist 
in the shape of Mr Benne Lantz, he is 
as capable as any of eloquently upholds 
ing its members’ right to maintain their 
status, at least for the time being ; jam 
tomorrow, maybe, but not jam today. 

The Palme government’s sharpest 
critics now focus much of their case 
against it on the charge that it is polar¬ 
ising the nation by encouraging embit¬ 
tered confrontation between classes. 
Certainly the new prime minister does 
not project the same reassuringly 
fatherly image as his long-running pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Erlander. But the main 
cause of Sweden’s present malaise 
would seem to be of a more general 
nature. The country has outgrown the 
structure within which its political and 
economic life so long moved with a 
remarkable smoothness, as if on the 
very best SKF ballbearings. 

That structure served it well during 
years of strenuous industrial develop¬ 
ment. A major element in the system 
was the series of intelligent bargains 
made between the politically dominant 
Social Democratic and LO leadership 
and the big industrialists and bankers 
who ran a vigorously capitalist economy 
in a welfare-state context. But there 
were always those wjio* had a sensation 
of being ground between two highly 
efficient millstones. It is largely by 
championing this third group-’s inter¬ 
ests that the Centre, party has been 
built up from the role of spokesman 
for the small, and still dwindling, 
fanning community to become the 
largest opposition party. 

The thing that did happen in Sweden 
this week was the retirement from the 
Centre party’s leadership of Mr Gunnar 
Hedlund, the man who 22 years ago 
took over the declining Farmers’ party 
and, by a series of troll-like tricks that 
iifcluded many well timed disappear¬ 
ances into the trees, transformed it into 
the formidable machine which he has * 
now handed over to his chosen heir, 



Hedfund heads for the trees for good 


Mr Thorbjorn F&lldin. 

He bequeathes to Mr Falldin a clear 
title to lead any non-socialist coalition 
that might come to power after the 
1973 elections, but also a clear mandate 
to maintain the party's separate identity 
and to retain the tactical power to help 
the Social Democrats override the other 
“ bourgeois ” parties whenever occasion 
serves (and it has often served Mr 
Hedlund). He bequeathes a party strong 
in the fact that this nation of towns¬ 
men shows an ever greater nostalgia 
for the simplicities of the rural life that 
most Swedes shared only one lifetime 
ago. The Centre party has gained by 
championing the current moves to 
decentralise administration and shift 
officials out of Stockholm. It draws 
further strength from the wave of con¬ 
cern about industrial spoiling of the 
environment that has swept Sweden. 

The Centre party has made it clear 
that it does not intend to set the people 
free from the bureaucrats in Stock¬ 
holm merely in order to hand them 
over to the bureaucrats in Brussels. Its 
aversion to the common market has 
contributed to Mr Palme’s decision to 
rule out the idea of full Swedish mem¬ 
bership. But it should not be supposed 
that the Centre is a crudely parochial 
poujadist party of the type of Mr 
Vennamo’s in Finland. Mr Falldin has 
inherited a much more sophisticated 
apparatus than that. If he also inherits 
a fair share of Mr Hedlund’s tactical 
talent, his party will continue to have 
the last word on many issues. One needs 
to remember that all these things lie 
in the background of a Swedish scene 
that might seem at first glance to be 
dominated by industrial conflict and a 
simple struggle between the political 
left and right. There are still trolls 
lurking behind all those trees. 
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Malta . .. 

Heads must roll 

Back in office after 13 yearn, Mr Dom 
Mintoff has lost no time in impressing 
the Maltese with the fact that there’ll 
he some changes made. He has 
recalled all the heads of diplomatic 
missions whom the previous National¬ 
ist government had appointed on a 
political basis. On Tuesday, he forced 
Sir Maurice Donhan to resign from 
the governor-generalship, making it 
clear that he thought it time that this 
post went to a Maltese. He has got 
rid of the commissioner of police, an 
opponent in earlier clashes. And he 
has announced that, in* line with his 
Labour party’s promise during the 
election campaign, the Swan Hunter 
consortium will no longer manage the 
dockyard but will act only as consult¬ 
ants to a new management repres¬ 
enting the government and the General 
Workers* Union. 

His declaration on the dockyard led 
the union to call off the* overtime ban 
and the series of strikes that have 
crippled ship-repairing activity for 
months. His other moves have the look 
of characteristically dramatic gestures, 
unsparing of the victims’ feelings, and 
intended to highlight the humiliation 
of the old ascendancy while also freeing 
the new prime minister’s hands. Free¬ 
ing them for what ? The removal of 
Sir Maurice, who had been governor 
of Malta before it became independent 
in 1964, looks more like a breaking of 
a link with the colonial period than 
a prelude to republicanism. The dip¬ 
lomatic purge enables Mr Mintoff to 
claim that he has broken with his pre¬ 
decessor’s strongly pro-western line— 
yet it commits him to no particular 
new line of his own. 

Even if he can enlarge Labour’s 
parliamentary majority (it now holds 
28 seats to the Nationalists’ 27) by 
calling fresh elections, he cannot easily 
elude his basic problem, which is that 
Malta still depends on payments linked 
with its defence agreement with Bri¬ 
tain. Mr Mintoff may yearn for pure 
non-alignment, but he cannot afford 
it. Since the election, as before it, he 
has most emphatically promised. to 
negotiate a “ new deal ” with Britain 
that would bring Malta more money in 
return for a long-term defence arrange¬ 
ment. That is the only realistic course 
open to him, and in this context all the 
alarums about a Maltese takeover by 
Russia, Libya or whoever else may be 
seen as bargaining levers. Before his 


election victory Mr Mintoff might 
.. ‘ ceteht British p^njp ' stories, about the 
riykofVti Rus&iaas being 

prejudicial to his chanjbes at the polls. ' 
But how he may stand to profit from 
their Continuation. 



Tunisia __ 

Club Mediterranee 

Almost by chance, the official visit to 
London this week of Mr Mohamed 
Masmoudi, Tunisia’s foreign minister, 
was exceptionally timely. He found his 
British hosts brooding on the new 
change of government in Malta. So he 
had a perfect opening for what he most 
wanted to talk about—Tunisia’s grow¬ 
ing concern about Russian-American 
naval rivalry in the Mediterranean and 
the shifts and strains it imposes on the 
poorer countries along the coast. 
Some of his ideas, though mostly con¬ 
cerned with north Africa, could apply 
to Malta as well. 

The Tunisians have no magic for¬ 
mula for neutralising the super-fleets— 
at least not unless the European 
Economic Community, >vith Britain 
now on the verge of joining, becomes 
strong enough to make that possible. 
But they believe the north African 
countries would be less at hazard were 
their ties with Europe stronger. What 
Mr Masmoudi was seeking was a 
greater commitment by Europe to the 
economic development of its neigh¬ 
bours across the water. That might 
help to make them more independent 
of great-power rivalries, and foster the 
sense of belonging invincibly to their 
own Mediterranean world. 

Most European states give < aid 
separately to all the north African 
countries. Britain’s . contribution in 
the past has been limited to small-scale 
technical assistance, but took a new 
turn this month with a £1 million 
loan to Morocco for capital aid. 


As sun-sellers, Tunisia and Morocco 
are already firmly fixed in die European 
tourist 1 ofbit, Algeria, Moioccb and 
Tunisia all have associatm^M^bnents 
of a sort with the EEC nnd 'Flrance is 
trying to make the connection .closer. 

These various endeavours do hot yet 
add up to,a European policy or make 
the same mark that a more co-ordinated 
effort could. A case in point for 
Tunisia is the barrage die government 
wants to bifild on Lake Ichkeul, near 
Bizerta, to catch winter torrents from 
the mountains for the big irrigation 
projects the country needs. Preliminary 
studies for this “ little Aswan ” are still 
sketchy; but a six-year job is contem¬ 
plated, costing the kind of money— 
some £100 million—that could be 
raised in Europe only by a consortium. 

Egypt __ 

Mecca's voice 

By accepting President Sadat’s invita¬ 
tion to Egypt, King Faisal of Saudi 
„Arabia has exposed himself to the 
direct demand that he should do some¬ 
thing effective to ease Egypt out of its 
impasse with Israel. True, Saudi money 
has been poured into Egypt, but this 
is accepted coolly as no more than is 
due from a rich Arab state outside 
the battlefield. In the talks that have 
been going on this week in Cairo and 
Alexandria, King Faisal will no doubt 
have been courteously asked what pres¬ 
sure he can exert on the United States 
to exert pressure on Israel: the 
Egyptians, ever hopeful, have been 
hinting that the American oil com¬ 
panies operating in Saudi Arabia could 
be a possible lever. 

There has also been talk of another 
Arab conference to co-ordinate aims 
and policy. Here again King Faisal, 
loth to commit himself either to war 
or to peace on the terms Egypt seeks 
(he has never accepted the November, 
1967, Security Council resolution), 
prefers to tread warily. As champion 
of Islam, the Islamic holy places in 
Jerusalem and, verbally at least, the 
Palestinians, King Faisal is hot on 
propaganda but unhelpful when it 
comes to positive action. This the 
Egyptians want to see changed. J ’ 

King Faisal, for his part, undoubtedly 
wanted to find out more about Presi¬ 
dent Sadat and the surplus he has 
been springing. Predictably^#!® presi¬ 
dent has reassured him about Egypt’s 
treaty with Russia, explaining that it 
merely formalised an existing situation 

Continued on page 40 
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VFW 614 - 

the first jet liner specifically designed 
for short distances. 


This is an aircraft tailored to the de¬ 
mands of short haul operation in the 
seventies: 40 seats, break-even with 
as few as 14 - 20 passengers. Take-off 
and landing run less than 4,000 ft, there¬ 
fore suitable for more than three quarters 
of all civil airports. High block speeds 
attained through high cruise speeds and 
exceptional climb capability. Example: 
Over a 125 miles stage up to 20 minutes 
(60%) gain in time over many conven¬ 
tional turboprops. Cost-effective over 
flights from 100 miles upwards. 


the VFW 614. It is a turbofan which, with 
a high compression ratio (18.2:1) and 
high by-pass ratio (2.85:1), has been 
optimized to meet the specific demands 
of short haul transportation. Its outstand¬ 
ing features are low fuel consumption, 
high take-off/cruise thrust ratio, favour¬ 
able operating weight, no exhaust smoke 
and low noise. 

Another feature particularly beneficial in 
short-haul operation is the cost and time 
saving in maintenance and overhaul 
work resulting from the advanced mod¬ 
ular construction of the engine. 



Made-to-measure jet engines. 

The M45H was designed and tested by 
Rolls Royce/SNECMA specifically for 



The large curved windshield provides 
the crew with the first-class visibility par¬ 
ticularly desirable for short haul opera¬ 
tion. it also possesses high structural 
integrity (for bird-strike safety) and re¬ 
duces the unpleasant and tiring wind 
noise created by excessive turbulence 
on flat windshields. 



*2 


Sturdy undercarriage. 

By Roving the engines up from under¬ 
neath to aboye the wings where they are 
safe from stones and other foreign bod¬ 
ies it became possible to keep the under¬ 
carriage short and sturdy which not only 
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provides stability but also improves ac¬ 
cessibility to the entire aircraft. Thanks 
to the low-pressure tires, operation from 
semi-surfaced airfields is a feature of 
the VFW614. 



Auxiliary Power Unit (APU). 

A small gas turbine supplies power for 
air conditioning and generates electri¬ 
city on the ground when the main en¬ 
gines are shut down. Power for starting 
the main engines is also supplied by the 
APU thus making the VFW614 indepen¬ 
dent of ground equipment. 



The VFW614 is equipped with a flight 
deck instrumentation unusual on an air¬ 
craft of this size. It also compares favour¬ 
ably with much bigger aircraft in terms 
of the spaciousness of the flight deck 
and in terms of the ease of operation due 
to a large element of human engineering 
evident in the layout of instruments and 
controls. In addition, the flight deck is 
equipped with a central systems-fault 
display panel. 



Built-in stairs. 

These integral steps are part and parcel 
of measures designed to make the 
VFW614 largely independent of ground 
facilities. 

The doors of the freight compartments 
and the pantry are easily accessible 
from the ground, eliminating the need 
for lift platforms. 

Our product support pro¬ 
gram. 

A program normally offered only by the 
biggest manufacturers to the largest air¬ 
lines: Apart from providing such services 
as the training of crews and technical 


ground personnel it also includes com¬ 
prehensive operational support consist¬ 
ing of flight planning, route network an¬ 
alyses and profitability studies as well 
as a maintenance support program for 
each individual operator making sure 
that all necessary work can be done 
during the scheduled ground times. 

Dimensions and perfor¬ 
mance. 


Main dimensions: 

Wing span 

70 ft. 6 in. 

Overall length 

67 ft. 6 in. 

Overall height 

25 ft. 8 in. 

Seats 

40 

Engines: 

2 Rolls-Royce/SNECMA 
M45H-01-15 

Weights end loading: 

• 

Operating weight, empty 26,900 lb. 
Typical payload 

(40 passengers) 

8,200 lb. 

Max. take-off weight 

41,0001b. 

Flight performance: 

Take-off field length 

3,850 ft. 

Cruising height 

25,000 ft. 

Cruising speed 

397 kts TAS 

Climb rate to a 


height of 21,000 ft. 

11 minutes 

Range 

415 st. m. 


The first 26 options. 

So far 26 options have been placed by: 
Bavaria Fluggesellschaft, Cimber Air, 
General Air, Filipinas Orient Airways, 
Society de Travail A6rien (STA), Sterling 
Airways, Transposes Aereas de Buenos 
Aires (TABA), and Yemen Airlines. 
(As at May 1st, 1971.) 
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Continued from page 37 
and would not prevent Egypt from 
opening its doors to the west. King 
Faisal, a wary old bird, may remain 
less than reassured. 

The king's immediate concern is with 
the future of the Persian Gulf sheikh¬ 
doms after * Britain’s withdrawal this 
year. He has been using his influence 
to try to dissuade Bahrain from 
leaving the proposed federation ; his 
reason is his reluctance to see a federa¬ 
tion of the Tmcial States dominated by 
his old foe, Sheikh Zayed of Aim Dhabi. 
He presumably wanted to make sure 
that he could continue to operate in 
this area without interference from 
Cairo. It has been no disadvantage to 
Saudi Arabia to have Egypt so pre¬ 
occupied by its own troubles that it 
is no longer able, as in the old days, 
to look east to the Gulf. King Faisal’s 
order of priorities is not clear and he 
can, if he still wants to, outdo anyone 
in deliberate obfuscation. 

Vietnam _ 

And how will the 
Vietcong vote ? 

Last Saturday was South Vietnam’s 
Armed Forces Day, and President 
Thieu duly took the salute, with Vice- 
President Ky standing at his elbow less 
dutifully than ever, as his battalions 
tramped through the streets of Saigon. 
Mr Thieu delivered a tough speech 
about North Vietnamese aggression and 
his army’s will to fight, but that army 
has its problems, jus>t like the American 
force that is slowly being withdrawn. 
'The simplest problem can be measured 
in piastres: since congressmen voted 
themselves a pay rise recently, a South 
Vietnamese senator is paid four times 
as much as a general, and an ordinary 
assemblyman gets twice as much. 
That’s no way to build up military 
morale, and no one pretends that the 
officer corps is entirely composed of 
selfless crusaders. 

But the speech that attracted most 
attention last week was made by 
General Duong Van Minh in the quiet 
of his own back garden. He came closer 
than he has ever come to saying straight 
out that he will present himself as a can¬ 
didate in the October presidential elec¬ 
tion, and he discussed his political 
strategy in some detail. Although he 
castigated Mr Thieu for saying on the 
one hand that he is willing to give the 
communists scats on an electoral com¬ 
mission and on the other that he will 
not let them organise themselves as a 
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political party, his remarks were not 
quite so doveish as some of his sup¬ 
porters might have hoped. lie called 
for peace on the basis of “ coexistence ” 
between the two Vietnams, and insisted 
that the men in Hanoi would have to 
accept that South Vietnam would 
remain a non-communist state. He 
agreed with Mr Thieu that the war 
was dragging on because of North 
Vietnamese aggression, and related the 
survival capacity of the communists to 
the fact that u they have a doctrine, 
almost a faith, and history has shown 
that one cannot destroy a faith through 
the use of force.” 

Whether or not General Minh has 
got his history right, he found listeners 
among the Vietcong as well as in 
Saigon. Last Friday the Vietcong 
broadcast an unprecedented radio mes¬ 
sage in which they urged the people 
of South Vietnam to participate in 
the coming elections. “ All patriotic 
and progressive forces should concern 
themselves with the elections and 
should construct a real political force 
for this struggle.” Although the broad¬ 
cast predicted, in an oft-used phrase, 
that the polls would be fraudulent and 
although Mrs Binh, the Vietcong nego¬ 
tiator in Paris, spoke soon afterwards 
in even stronger terms about the elec¬ 
toral “ farce,” this is the first time 
that the communists have not called 
upon their supporters either to 
sabotage or to abstain from a southern 
election. Tf one pierces the familiar 
rhetoric of vituperation, a new political 
possibility emerges : that the Vietcong 
will art as a disciplined block to throw 
their w'cight behind General Minh or 



The soldiers eye the civilians' pay 
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another opposition candidate in the 
coming elections. Their capacity to do 
that will of course be limited by the 
military situation in each province, but 
it is a factor that has to be taken into 
account. 

There is still plenty of time left before 
October for dark horses to rear their 
heads (although the likely starters can 
be counted on three fingers now that 
the new electoral law has limited the 
field). There is an important hurdle to 
clear in the meantime : the national 
assembly elections that are scheduled 
for August 29th. Groups like the An 
Quang Buddhists will regard the out¬ 
come of these as a gauge of their 
popularity and of the honesty with 
which the polling in October will be 
conducted. Opposition groups did 
fairly well in the senate elections last 
year, and that must have Mr Thieu 
worried. And a surprising number of 
army officers, including General 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan, an old crony of 
Mr Ky, have thrust themselves forward 
as potential assemblymen. Some of 
them may have done some mental 
arithmetic about the difference in pay. 

Malaysia 

A plan for two 
peoples 

f-ROM OUR KUALA LUMPUR CORRESPONDENT 

Malaysia’s second development plan, 
for 1971 to 1976, is going to cost about 
£2 billion over five years a res¬ 
pectable figure for a country' of some 
10 million people. This is about 40 per 
cent more than was proposed for the 
last five-year plan, and the government 
was not able to spend all of that. 
Malaysia’s difficulty, which seems 
enviable to outsiders, has often been 
in working out how to spend money 
rather than how to raise it. The main 
emphasis now is on getting the 
bureaucracy limbered up for action 
rather than on sending urgent signals 
to the World Bank. 

One of the big spenders will be the 
Federal Land Development Authority 
(FLDA), which will head the attempt 
to open up 200,000 acres of land for 
agriculture each year (twice the current 
raite) and so help create 100,000 new 
jobs annually. These will be mainly for 
Malays. But some people argue that the 
Chinese contractors also stand to profit 
from the land schemes since they will 
be able to pick up a lot of new 
business. The plan is partly concerned 
with measures to rectify what is locally 
(though not officially) called the 11 racial 


Something as lovely as this 
must be saved 


For centuries, Venice seemed 
to float on the sea as a woman on 
the arm of a friend. But the sea 
has become an enemy. 

Although Venice had been 
sinking slightly throughout its 
lifetime, the rate has accelerated 
alarmingly, more than two inches 
in the last 15 years. 

Further, the capricious 
Adriatic tides, when whipped by 
heavy winas, frequently flood the 
city. In 1966, a disastrous storm 


covered St Mark’s Square with six 
feet of water. Now it floods as 
often as 70 times a year. 

But there’s hope. Italy's 
National Research Council has set 
up a laboratory in Venice with a 
staff of international specialists to 
study the interaction of water, air 
and land masses. With the help of 
a computer, they are simulating the 
behaviour of the Venice lagoon 
and its islands, and the effects of 
physical phenomena on the city. 

If the riddle of the tides and 
the winds can be solved, flood 
forewarnings will be possible. 


If enough can be learned about the 
subsoil of the city, the sinking can 
be slowed There is, indeed, hope. 

Whether it’s coping with the 
sea in Venice, the traffic in Tokyo 
or the atmosphere in Pittsburgh, 
men around the world are working 
towards solutions with computers 
to help them. 


Computers help people 
help people, f urn# 





There s one 

very good reason whyJAL 
carries more passengers 
over the poletoTokyo 

than any other airline. 


# 



Here she is 


She knows that most 
people like nothing more 
than to sit hack and be 
pampered. So that's exactly 
what she does to her 
passengers all the way 
to Japan. 

Not, may we add, with a 
cosmetic smile that is turned 
on and off at the push of 
a call-button. Nor in the 
starchy sameness of most 
airline uniforms. 

But rather with a charm 
and elegance that is a 
natural reflection of her 
heritage. Part of which says 
that caring for others is, in 
itself, an honour. Which is 
why she thoroughly enjoys 
making a fuss of you - in a 
quiet, discreet way. 

And if you think 18 hours 
is not long enough for being 
Lord-and-Master- never 
mind. You can always fly 
back with us. 


JAL 


UAPAN AIR LINES 

'no work I vV i- In sir lino nf .Japan 



For another $135 you could buy 
a Porsche 911 £ Targa.* 



The Rolex Day-Date m platinum. 


Naturally, all Rolex watches 
are expensive. Hut this one is more 
expensive than others. 

Much more. 

Simply because its Oyster case 
was carved from one solid block of 
platinum, and set with 56 full cut 
diamonds. 

Apart from that, it was made in 
exactly the same way as any other 
Rolex Oyster. 

So you may find it comforting to 
know that the Rolex Oyster you 
own, or are about to own, differs 
only slightly from the one which 
costs almost as much as a Porsche 
911 E Targa. 

Your Rolex was carved from 
one solid block of surgical 
stainless steel, or 16 ct. gold. 

Then 162 separate operations 
were carried out on this case be¬ 
fore we were finally satisfied that 
it was ready to receive its move¬ 
ment. 

We pay for each hand-tuned 
rotor self-winding chronometer 
movement to be tested by an in 
dependent body called the Official 
Swiss Institutes for Chronometer 
Tests. (They guard the title of 
'chronometer' as carefully as other 
Swiss guard the contents of their 
bank accounts.) 

The Institutes pul this move¬ 
ment into ovens. Locked it in re¬ 
frigerators. Hung it on iron racks in 
various wrist positions. Over 15 
days and nights. Testing its accur 
acy each day. Allowing it to veer 
only minutely before they awarded 
it their carefully guarded title of 
'chronometer.' 

We then fitted a Rolex-patented 
Twinlock Winding Crown into 
your Oyster case. This Crown 
actually screws onto the case, just 
like the hatch on a submarine. 

Next, we fitted the crystal. Our 
crystals are made so precisely that 
we are able to fit them on to t he lip of 


the case, which means, that under 
pressure, it will actually clasp the 
watch even lighter. 

This combination of seamless 
Oyster case, Twinlock Crown and 
special crystal have kept theOyster 
Perpetual movement safe under 
the most alarming conditions. 

Here, for example, is a quote 
from one of the hundreds of letters 
we haveonfile in Geneva:“Recently 
an accident happened and my Rolex 
fell intoa gas furnace in our factory. 
The average temperature in that 
oven was about 650° Celsius. I did 
not expect very much of the watch 
when I managed to get it out of the 
furnace. To my great surprise, 
however, it was still running and 


the only damage done was a 
slight deformation of the glass 
window.” 

And a special experimental 
Rolex Oyster returned totally 
unharmed from a trip nearly 
seven miles beneath the Pacific 
strapped onto the outside of 
Professor Jacques Piccard’s 
bathyscaph ‘Trieste.’ 

Obviously, when you make 
a watch this good, you don’t 
skimp on the bracelet. 

In fact, like most of the work 
done on our watches, each 
Rolex bracelet is made almost 
entirely by hand. 

You’ll recognise the Rolex 
Crown on the clasp. So will 
other people. 

They will also recognise the 
distinctive shape of the Oyster 
case itself. 

Perhaps they’ll have seen it 
worn on the wrist of Sir Francis 
Chichester, during his solo 
voyage around the world. 

Maybe, when flying Pan Am, 
they’ll have noticed that Rolex 
watches are the official time¬ 
piece of that famous airline. 

Or there’s a chance that they 
might have glimpsed a Rolex being 
worn by one of the world’s leading 
Heads of State. Nearly all of whom 
own at least one Rolex watch. 

Probably none of them cost 
almost as much as a Porsche 911 E 
Targa. Hut, as you’ve heard, each 
one certainly earned the recogni¬ 
tion it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 
You know the feeling. 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 


*Al V S. East Coast recommended prices. (Porsche Ull E Taraa with Spoitomatlc ) 
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economic imbalance/’ although the 
details will not be given until next 
week. 

The government plans to set up a 
“ Malay commercial and industrial 
community ” as part of its new 
economic policy. The two prongs of 
the new policy are defined as, first, 
the “eradication of poverty regardless 
of race ” and, second, “ the restructur¬ 
ing of society.” The second phrase 
means that the government has set out 
to change traditional Malay attitudes 
and create a competitive place for 
them in the economy alongside the 
Chinese. The planners talk of giving the 
Malays 30 per cent of the top jobs in 
commerce and industry within 20 years. 
The big question foreign investors are 
putting to themselves is whether this 
policy will be pushed through with 
the same vigour in foreign-con trolled 
enterprises as among local businesses. 
Foreign businessmen, and especially 
the Americans, have shown plenty of 
goodwill towards official policy, since 
it is clear that Malay frustrations and 
economic backwardness were at the 
root of the race riots of May, 1969, 
and that the only way to ensure social 
stability is to remove these complaints. 

But the policy of increasing the pro¬ 
portion of jobs held by Malays has 
sometimes led to the creation of 
unnecessary low-level positions in firms 
—the last survey of industrial trends 
by the Federal Industrial Development 
Authority showed increases in employ¬ 
ment far beyond increases in produc¬ 
tion over a wide range of industry. To 
some extent this may be desirable 
since the new plan (which aims to 
create 600,000 new jobs over five 
years) will hold down unemployment 
only to 7.3 per cent. 

Pernas, the national corporation that 
will oversee the creation of new 
industries and jobs, is a lively baby 
less than a year old that most people 
hope will not turn out to be a sickly 
child like its predecessor, Mara (the 
Council of Trust for Indigenous 
Peoples). Mara itself carries on but 
many members of its staff have been 
transferred to Pernas. Pernas has 
also been named as the leading 
organisation for conducting the trade 
with China that will stem from a 
recent unofficial trade mission to 
Peking. 

For the first time, the Malaysian 
economy will enjoy government-backed 
expansion of the domestic market in 
the form of greater purchasing power 
for the people in the countryside. There 
is a continued commitment to high 
industrial growth, and more money to 


back it than most developing countries 
ever dreamed of. The Malaysian dollar 
remains rock-hard, with reserves cover¬ 
ing nine months’ imports and no prob¬ 
lems with exchange controls. The 
private sector is abuzz with rumours 
that new legislation is in the offing 
that will give the government wide- 
ranging new rights to intervene in 
industry. But it is generally thought 
that this will not seriously impinge on 
foreign interests. 

Indonesia _ 

We're not a party, 
we're functional 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Jakarta 

They say in Jakarta that the election 
due to be held on July 3rd will be 
not so much a general election as the 
election of a general. It is true that 
the president. General Suharto, is not 
personally involved in the elections 
since his term does not expire until 
1973, but it i* s clear that he w r ill view 
the balloting for a new parliament and 
local councils as a test of his own 
popularity. The prosjrects are unlikely 
to keep him awake at night. Govern¬ 
ment control of the new parliament is 
virtually assured, since the president 
will appoint mu of its 460 members. 
But one only has to travel around 
central Java to see that the elec¬ 
tioneering is being taken seriously. 

The parameters of the struggle 
were dictated by the army’s decision 
last year not to ally itself with any of 
the existing political parties. Instead, 
it has given its backing to a non-party 
organisation called Golkar, which 
unites Afunctional ” groups of workers 
and professional men and is recognised 


in the 1945 constitution. General 
Suharto’s critics claim that Golkar is 
just a machine for bulldozing the nor¬ 
mal parties into the ground, and are 
particularly outraged by the govern¬ 
ment’s insistence on what is called 
“ monoloyalty ”—which means that all 
civil servants, from village headman 
up, arc obliged to eschew party politics 
and join Golkar. 

The populous island of Java will 
be the most important, and the 
trickiest, target for Golkar, because it 
is the stronghold of the three biggest 
parties : Sukarno’s Indonesian 

Nationalist party iPNI), the Moslem 
Scholars’ party, which is strong in the 
villages, and the urban-orientated 
Indonesian Moslem partv (Parmusi). 
These three, along with the now- 
banned Communist party, were the 
frontrunners in the country’s last 
election in 1955. 

It is hard to find a leader from the 
Javanese sections of these parties who 
will speak out very strongly against 
the government, and this is not entirely 
because the election law prohibits 
“ belittling the government/’ These 
men echo President Suharto in insisting 
that Indonesia’s main task is to put 
right the economic chaos bequeathed 
by Sukarno ; but they have 
not produced many new ideas about 
how this should be done. And some 
of them are ready to admit that the 
benefits of the new order have begun 
to make themselves felt in some rural 
areas, in tin* shape of more bicvcles 
and transistors in the shops, more 
schools and better health services. 

'File attraction of the old parties 
for the voters is largely rooted in 
tradition. The Moslem parties attract 
the orthodox believers ; the PNI 
appeals to those who still remember 
Sukarno with nostalgia. The PNI's 



Let's go with Golkar , says his general in Tondano 
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leaders arc trying to make use of 
Sukarno’s lacklustre son Guntur to 
pull in a few more votes, but the army 
has forbidden him to appear at 
political rallies in Eastern Java. 

The tradition of deference to local 
bosses may operate in favour of 
Golkar. One prominent recent con¬ 
vert front the PNI to Golkar in 
Jogjakarta claims that he took 30,000 
PNI followers from his home district 
with him. It may be significant that 
the party which complains most loudly 
of intimidation is the Moslem Scholars’ 
party, many of whose members are 
fervently religious and so have a 
strong reason for rejecting the 
avowedly secular Golkar 

It is hard to ascertain just how 
clean the elections are likely to be. 
The Scltolars’ part\ claims that there 
have been over 200 cases of official 
intimidation so far. That figure has 
to be compared with the party’s claim 
that it has over 3 million members 
in central Java. The size of the 
population and geographical com¬ 
plexity of Indonesia make it inevitable 
that there will be some local abuses of 
power—even if this is not a matter of 
central policy. 

Africa 

A thin unity 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ADDIS ABABA 

The Organisation of African Unity 
has not broken up, but it comes out 
weaker than ever from the crises it has 
confronted this year. Only two coun¬ 
tries out of 41—Uganda and the 
Gcntral African Republic—boycotted 
the eighth summit of the organisation, 
which opened here on June 21st, but 
never since its creation in 1963 have 
so few heads of state been present : 
no more than ten of them have come 
to Addis Ababa. 

The two major issues threatening the 
(ohesion of a body devoted to unity 
were illustrated by the countries that 
stayed away. Corigo-Kinshasa’s Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu decided to boycott the 
meeting because of the OAU’s treat¬ 
ment of the Ugandan delegation. The 
summit had originally been scheduled 
to take place in Uganda’s capital, 
Kampala, hut the jnorc radical states 
of Africa, led bjj^gpizania, refused to 
recognise the iMM^ime of General 
Amin that QtfjwHpTMilton Obote in 
January Countries like 

GongojK^inpr dejcidecM that non- 
recoghfflMj|fvould establish too danger¬ 
ous,a p||^ient, v ,bet^us^ many regimes 
born of military' coups d’etat might see 
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their legality questioned ; they have 
therefore stood up for General Amin. 

The split appears to have been satis¬ 
factorily papered over at the 
preliminary foreign ministers* meeting 
to which General Amin’s representa¬ 
tives were admitted, though they left 
Addis Ababa immediately afterwards 
as an expression of their general 
displeasure without staying on for the 
summit proper. 

The other empty chair was a 
consequence of the controversy stirred 
up by the proposal for a dialogue 
between independent African states and 
South Africa put forward by President 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast. 
At the preliminary meeting the Ivory 
Coast delegation insisted that the 
question of a dialogue could not be dis¬ 
cussed at foreign ministers’ level but 
should be put on the agenda of the 
summit under the heading, “Peace and 
neutrality in Africa.” When this failed, 
the Ivory Coast left the meeting, 
followed by the other member states of 
the Conseil dc l’Entente—Gabon, 
Niger, Togo and Upper Volta. The 
delegation of the Central African 
Republic also marched out, never to 
return. 

The ministers then decided to forgo 
their usual obsession with secrecy and 
to open their debate to the press in 
order to show black Africa’s over¬ 
whelming condemnation of a dialogue. 
Most countries said that South Africa 
should talk first with its silenced black 
majority, and some even asserted that 
the only people Mr Vorster’s regime 
should talk to are the leaders of libera¬ 
tion movements. The voting at this 
meeting was closely reflected at the 
summit debate on Wednesday, when 
the dialogue proposal was rejected by 
28 countries and approved of by six-— 
Gabon, Ivory Coast, Lesotho, Mada¬ 
gascar, Malawi, and Mauritius. Niger, 
"logo, Swaziland and Upper Volta 
abstained. 

So a serious split was avoided, though 
it seems unlikely that the dialogue 
question has been finally laid to rest. 
The Ivory Coast’s president, acknow¬ 
ledging his failure to carry the 
moderates with him, has already 
entrusted to his foreign minister the 
task of explaining his position. And 
Congo-Kinshasa, as a gesture of defer¬ 
ence to Emperor Haile Selassie, agreed 
to send a delegation to Addis Ababa, 
but not before the right of the 
Kinshasa-based Angolan rebels to sit 
with the OAU had been withdrawn. 

On the question of arms sales to 
South Africa, the outgoing chairman, 
President Kaunda of Zambia, presented 
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a report on his mission to Britain, 
France, Italy and west Germany. His 
successor, President Ould Daddah of 
Mauretania, is to carry on the mission, 
with visits to the United States and 
other members of Nato in order “ to 
keep up the pressures.” For all its 
troubles, the OAU is not finished yet. 

Nigeria 

No has-been 

The resignation, announced on June 
16th, of Chief Obafemi Awolowo from 
the Nigerian government will come as 
a blow to General Gowon. As minister 
of finance and vice-president of the 
federal executive council, Chief 
Awolowo was the most senior civilian 
in the military government. And as a 
veteran socialist he has for long been 
the chief vehicle of Nigerian left-wing 
aspirations. His strength has always 
been greatest among the Yorubas of 
western Nigeria ; but the Action Group, 
of which he was leader, could reason¬ 
ably claim to be the only reallv nation¬ 
wide party in the country. So, even 
though he says he has resigned for 
health reasons at the age of 62 and 
plans to return to legal practice, he 
cannot just be written off as an elder 
statesman. 

It seems likely that his resignation 
owes something to a desire to sever his 
connections with an increasingly 
unpopular government. Civilians are 
resentful of the 150,000-odd soldiers 
left over from the war with Biafra, 
whose costs swallow an increasingly 
large, proportion of the budget. Discon¬ 
tent at w r ages inadequate to keep up 

Italy 

A slide into chaos is 
imminent, parrot the 
pessimists, shaken by the 
latest political and economic 
news. Merely a little local 
difficulty, opine the 
optimists, ever hopeful. An 
EIU realist in Rome analyses 
the available evidence 
dispassionately. 

Every quarter the EIU publishes 70 reviews 
covering 150 countries. An annual 
subscription to one Review (4 issues and an 
Annual Reference Supplement) is €10 (US$26). 
Airmail postage extra. Single copies £3 
(US$9) each. Detai's from Subscription Dept 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT Tel 01*493 6711 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 



$20,000,000 

Dow Corning Overseas Capital 
Company N.V. 

8% per cent. Guaranteed Debentures due 1986 

Payment of principal, premium (if any) and interest unconditionally 
guaranteed jointly and severally by 

The Dow Chemical Company 

and 

Corning Glass Works 


The Debenture s hove been subscribed and offered for sale by:— 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Frdres & Co. 

Limited 

Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Eurocapital S.A. Lazard Brothers & Co., 

Limited Limited 


The Sale of Debentures has been underwritten by. among others: — 


Algcmene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. Amsterdani-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Andresens Bank A/$ Arnhold and S. Bloichrooder, Inc. Julius Baer International Limited 

Bankers Trust International Limited Bank of America Soci6t6 Anonyme Bankhaus Friedrich Simon, K.G.a.A. 
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Capitalfin International Limited Cazcnove & Co. La Centrale Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. 

Christiania Bank og Krnditkasse Commerzbank AG/Cr6dit Lyonnais La Compagnie Financidre Continental Bank S.A. 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credit Commercial de France Cr6dit Industriel d'Alsace et de Lorraine 

Den Danske Landmandsbank The Doltec Banking Corporation Limited Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 

Deutsche Giro/entrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- Dillon. Read Overseas Corporation Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Edilcentro S.p.A. Euramerica International Limited Fidi-Milano S.p.A. The First Boston Corporation 

Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Limited Antony Gibbs & Sons Ltd. Greenshields Incorporated 

Gut/willer, Kurz, Bungoner Securities Limited Hambros Bank Limited Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Limited 
Hill Samuel & Co. Limited E. F Hutton and Company Inc. Jardine Fleming & Company Limited 

Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kiddor, Peabody & Co. Incorporated Kjebonhavns Handelsbank 

Kleinwort, Benson Limited Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 
Lazard Frftres & Cie Lehman Brothers Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 


Incorporated 

Lloyds Bank Europe Limited Loeb. Rhodes & Co. London Multinational Bank (Underwriters) Limited 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited Merck. Finck & Co Morrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Smith Securities Underwriter Limited 
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Morgan & Cie International S.A. 

New Court Securities Corporation 
Oesterreichische Landerbank AG 
Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 
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Morgan Grenfell & Co.. Limited 
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Paribas Corporation 
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Let Sumitomo Make the Connections I 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd, with 180 branches in 
Japan plus overseas offices in all major 
financial centres, can introduce you to 
practically anyone, anywhere. At the same 
time we can advise you and act as your 
banker go-between for almost any kind of 
investment or trading venture throughout 
the world. 

In fact, Sumitomo Bank is the family 
banking house for some 48 top Japanese 
industrial giants. What could be easier 
than a family introduction? 

If you're in London look us up in Moorgate 
and we'll make the connections you need. 

+ THE SUMITOMO BANK LTD 

5 Moorgate London EC2 Telephpne 600-0211 
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with a cantering cost-of-living index 
shows up in go-slows and working to 
rule. And alarm is growing about the 
ubiquitous, if not unique, corruption. 
Yet political activity is banned ; the 
soldiers have said they will not 
relinquish power before 1976 ; and the 
editor of the Daily Sketch has been 
taken into detention for being too 
critical of the government. It is clear 
why an aspiring politician might want 
to leave the government, and equally 
clear why Chief Awolowo’s departure 
will make General Go won’s task more 
difficult. 

South West Africa _ 

Judgment day 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

With all the predictability of an old 
music-hall routine, the International 
Court of Justice delivered its sixth 
judgment since i960 on the South West 
Africa issue—and the South African 
government promptly rejected it. Only 
one of the six has gone South Africa’s 
way and that was in 1966 when the 
matter was decided on the casting vote 
of the president, Sir Percy Spender, 
after one judge had died and another 
disqualified himself. Since then Sir 
Percy has retired and new appoint¬ 
ments have given the court a more 
liberal tint. There was never really any 
doubt about which way this latest vote 
would go. 

Inside South Africa the reaction was 
one of no surprise and of almost routine 
expressions of anger. In a national 
broadcast the prime minister, Mr 
Vorster, denounced the court as politi¬ 
cally motivated and said its judgment 
was therefore juridically worthless. 
Because of this and because the judg¬ 
ment was only advisory and not bind¬ 
ing, South Africa would act as it saw 
fit. But behind this front of scornful 
dismissal Mr Vorster’s government is 
clearly worried about the implications 
of the new judgment. Previous judg¬ 
ments have been mainly on technical 
or procedural matters ; but this one, 
by endorsing the UN’s revocation of 
the League of Nations mandate which 
originally gave South Africa responsi¬ 
bility for administering the former 
German colony, can be put to practical 
use by anti-apartheid campaigners. 

In effect the court has declared 
South Africa’s presence in South West 
Africa to be illegal and called on all 
nations to avoid any action that implies 
recognition of that presence. And 
although it is true that this is only an 
advisory opinion the matter will 
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The world's judge tells South Africa to go 


obviously now be carried to the 
Security Council ; the OAU called for 
this on Wednesday. As the Rand Daily 
Mail of Johannesburg has suggested, 
the judgment is analogous to the 1954 
judgment of the United States Supreme 
Court declaring school segregation to be 
unconstitutional. Of itself this judg¬ 
ment did not end segregation in Ameri¬ 
can schools, but it provided the legal 
basis for the mounting of a massive civil 
rights campaign. Something similar may 
now be mounted against South Africa's 
continued presence in South West 
Africa. 

It is apparent, too, that as this cam¬ 
paign gathers pace South Africa will 
become more and more dependent on 
Britain’s Security Council veto. From 
South Africa’s point of view this is 
precarious ; from Britain’s, embarrass¬ 
ing. But there is little prospect of any 
bold political initiative from Pretoria 
to get either off the hook. South West 
Africa has become too much of a holy 
cow in South African politics for Mr 
Vorster to do other than dig in his 
heels and dare the world to try to 
throw him out. 

Ireland _ 

Who pays for the 
box? 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The men who will meet soon to review 
the work of Radio Telefis Eireann 
(RTE), the Irish radio and television 
service, will have plenty to talk about. 
It is ten years since the television side 
of the service got started, and now 
some major decisions have to be taken 
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about its future. 

‘To begin with, there are the policy 
issues. Has Irish television fulfilled the 
task, prescribed for it in the i960 
Broadcasting Act, of “ promoting the 
national aims of restoring the Irish 
language and preserving and develop¬ 
ing the national culture" ? Is RTE 
hampered by the fact that it depends 
on commercial advertising for 60 per 
cent of its revenue ? Should the 
government allow private radio and 
television stations a share in the sound¬ 
waves ? And then there is the financial 
question. Foreign viewers might envy 
the Irish for the fact that they pay the 
lowest licensing fee in Europe—£6 for 
a combined radio and television licence. 
But whether RTE goes into colour tele¬ 
vision or installs a second channel will 
partly depend on whether the govern¬ 
ment decides to raise the licence fee 
or can find an alternative source of new 
revenue. 

The 13-man review committee set 
up under the chairmanship of Mr 
Justice George Murnaghan (with 
members from the church, rhe civil 
service, industry, the trade unions and 
journalism) will also have to look into 
the more delicate question of whether 
Irish television is providing the right 
kind of programmes. Some people 
complain about “ cheap foreign 
rubbish ” ; others claim that the news 
and current affairs programmes are too 
outspoken and that minority protest 
movements, and the trouble in 
Northern Ireland, are being given too 
much ventilation. But some opposition 
deputies have voiced the fear that the 
review is actually a government 
attempt to muzzle RTE, which has been 
digging into a number of highly emo¬ 
tive social and political issues of late. 
Last year the government set up a 
committee of inquiry' to look into 
a current affairs programme about 
illegal money-lending in Dublin. And 
last weekend the minister for justice 
tried to silence a radio interview with 
two leaders of the IRA Provisionals in 
Belfast. 

Mr Gerry Collins, the minister for 
posts and telegraphs, has said that he 
expects a report from the committee 
within a year—which may be opti¬ 
mistic. In the meantime, RTE is 
seriously in the red and is operating at 
an estimated deficit for the current 
year of around £250,000. Income from 
advertising has dropped because of a 
business recession. The RTE will have 
to mark time on its development plans 
until Mr Justice Murnaghan’s commit¬ 
tee gets down to the most urgent 
question : money. 
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eec eum 

Efta and Europe: waiting for 
Britain's lead 


If Britain gets into the common market 
it will mean the end of the Buropean 
Free Trade Association (Efta), the 
group of eight countries that banded 
together in i960 after excluding them¬ 
selves from the Treaty of Rome. In 
its 11 years Efta has worked well. 
Trade lietween its members has 
increased by 200 per cent. Though there 
are only 40 million consumers in Efta 
outside Britain, they buy three-quarters 
as much British trade as do the 190 
million equally prosperous people 
living in the common market. By the 
same token the potential for British 
trade in a new trading block where 
it would not be such a whale among 
minnows is clear ; so Britain has 
long regarded Efta as a halfway 
house to Brussels. What happens as 
a result to Britain’s eight Efta col¬ 
leagues, scattered on the periphery of 
western Europe, is arguably as 
important to the political shape of the 
continent as what is done for the 
Commonwealth or the terms of 
Britain's own entry. 

Denmark and Norway 

Only two Efta members are applying 
to join the EEC with Britain : 
Denmark and Norway. Denmark has 
been anxious to join the Six from the 
start, but has been tied to Britain by 
its agricultural exports. No country 
would benefit more clearly from entry. 
It has the most efficient farming in 
Europe, and access to Europe’s huge 
markets and guaranteed high prices 
under the common agricultural policy 
would wipe out Denmark’s $500 mil¬ 
lion balance of payments deficit at once. 
EEC prices for the food exported to 
Britain alone woiil&taean an extra 
$330 million a Wfi^for Denmark’s 
balance of pa)$fl)TO. In addition, 
Denmark wowl be a net gainer from 
the European farm fund. Amt {here 
is no telling 1 how much the jBW&c °f 
its fann exports will go uD'j&^rault 
of 'back again’ ^m mal 

footing with common ttiiKHftt fl fOT0 


growers selling in its traditional west 
German market. Since the war Den¬ 
mark’s economy has been tied to the 
drab performance of Britain. Its 
industry, too, has had to surmount the 
EEC common external tariff (CET) in 
the major markets of its continental 
neighbours. 

Norway is a less enthusiastic candi¬ 
date for entry. But, as a Nato member 
and with an economy linked to 
Britain, it cannot afford to stay outside 
once Britain joins. Norway feels that 
its problems, those of a sparsely 
populated country that stretches up to 
the ice cap, are unlikely to find much 
assistance in Brussels. There arc two 
major troubles: fish and farming. The 
difficulties with each are more social 
than economic. Norway’s fisheries give 
life to its 1)500 miles of coastline, and 
the idea of sharing its inshore waters 
with other European trawlers (mainly 
British), which since 1964 have agreed 
to stay outside 12 miles, is unaccept¬ 
able. Proposals that would stop the 
inshore free-for-all allowed by the Six’s 
present common fisheries policy are 
now being sorted out in Brussels. They 
are getting support from Britain. 

A more difficult question is Norway’s 
hill farming. Norway’s farmers, tilling 
as far north as the Arctic, are among 
the least efficient but highest paid 
in Europe. They are subsidised not 
because they produce much of value but 
because they keep the land populated. 
These farmers may get the same 
blanket exception to the common 
agricultural policy as those in Luxem¬ 
burg. There are only 110,000 of them. 
Norwegian industry, based on cheap 
hydro-electric power, is the real base of 
the country’s economy and, whatever 
the political niceties of Norwegian 
folklore, cannot afford to be cut off 
from Europe. Norway and Denmark 
are both committed to referenda before 
approving the Treaty of Rome. A 
refusal at the polls would mean great 
economic hardship for each country 
unless—which seems unlikely—it could 
get a special free trade deal with the 


enlarged community to include, for 
Denmark, farming. 

The neutrals 

Continued free trade with Britain and 
industrial free trade with the six 
existing members of the common mar¬ 
ket are, broadly speaking, what the rest 
of the non-applicant Efta countries 
want. Each will try to work out its 
own arrangements with the EEC once 
the negotiations with Britain have 
succeeded. But the Six and the com¬ 
mission in Brussels do not want to get 
bogged down in a variety of bilateral 
agreements that would be impossible to 
administer. Therefore, there are basi¬ 
cally two choices on offer. 

The first is free industrial, though 
not agricultural, trade with Efta’s 
neutrals—Austria, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Finland. Tariff barriers would 
come down in step with the British 
transition period so that by 1978 there 
would be no duties on trade within 
the greater part of western Europe. 
The alternative suggestion is that the 
whole question should be shelved until 
*975 and then slotted into a wider 
world trade policy. This is backed by 
those who fear that the EEC’s institu¬ 
tions would be watered down if exces¬ 
sively liberal terms are given to 
outsiders. But Britain is likely to oppose 
it and press for an immediate settle¬ 
ment for its Efta partners. 

The neutral countries buck at the 
idea of joining a customs union with 
the EEC. It means a political com¬ 
mitment to community trade policy 
and a partisan alliance in any future 
trade wars that might develop between 
the EEC and the United States and 
Japan. But without a common external 
tariff there will have to be strict 
scrutiny on trade to check that no 
unfair advantage is taken by the 
Efta countries as manufacturing inter¬ 
lopers, importing their raw materials 
on special terms and exporting tariff 
free into the EEC. Such a system of 
rules of origin, though used at present 
in Efta, is cumbersome and inefficient ; 
every component of any exported pro¬ 
duct has to have its origin listed. But 
neither under a free trade system nor 
as sub-members of a customs union 
would Efta countries have any official 
voice in EEC decision making. 

For as long as the EEC has been 

This is the tenth in a series of briefs 
by The Economist setting out the facts 
afogut British entry into the common 
market. 
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pre-occupied by the British negotia¬ 
tions, it has given little thought to Efta 
as a whole, or to the special problems 
of its neutrals. The timetable will now 
be crowded. The negotiations which 
will begin this autumn should be com¬ 
pleted in a year. These negotiations 
will be made in consultation with 
Britain, and the enlarged EEC can 
afford to make concessions. But there 
are difficulties. 

Sweden is the largest of the Efta 
left-overs. With as many people as 
Denmark and Norway combined, it is 
not applying to join the EEC. Mr 
Olof Palme, leader of the Social 
Democrats who have been in power 
for 26 years, is against membership, 
citing the notion of Swedish neutrality. 
But Sweden’s economy is irrevocably 
tied to the EEC ; three-quarters of its 
exports will go to the enlarged com¬ 
munity. Swedish industry and the 
opposition parties are anxious to get 
membership, realising that, regardless 
of neutrality, decisions made in Brussels 
will be felt in Stockholm. Future elec¬ 
tions could change the picture, so 
Brussels will go slow on making any 
special deal with Sweden too soon. 

Sweden is willing to join the com¬ 
munity’s common agricultural policy 
and could perhaps stretch its neutrality 
to a customs union. But as with the 
other neutrals, Sweden cannot accept 
the political implications of economic 
and monetary union or of a 
co-ordinated foreign policy. But 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 

Sweden will get short shrift from the 
EEC if it believes that it can pick and 
choose from the Treaty of Rome. 

An application by Finland is ruled 
out since it is bound to neutrality by 
its long border with Russia, over 
which it exchanges one-fifth of its 
trade. Russia does not regard Finland 
as a satellite, but on <a matter such as 
this it can quite easily twist its arm. 
Brussels knows the score well. Finland 
is so wary of joining any trade agree¬ 
ment of which Russia might disapprove 
that it has even backed out of a harm¬ 
less plan to integrate with its Nordic 
partners. 

Iceland, although technically a 
Nato member, took ten years to build 
up courage to join the non-political 
Efta. With a population of 200,000 
(the size of Aberdeen), it is unlikely 
ever to seek full membership of the 
community. 

Austria is officially neutral ; but less 
willingly so. When choosing a neutral 
city in which to hold disarmament 
talks the United States chose Vienna, 
the Russians Helsinki. That is the 
difference. Austria would like some tie 
with the EEC but it is bound by treaty 
with Russia to make no political 
alliances. After the British application 
to the EEC fell through in 1963 
Austria applied for associate member¬ 
ship, but Russian pressure (supported 
by de Gaulle, who was courting 
Moscow at the time) put a stop to it. 
Austria’s relations with the Six were 
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further frustrated by its squabble with 
Italy over the Tyrol. But this has now 
been alleviated, and the EEC has 
worked out a preferential tariff 
towards Austria which will cut duties 
by 40 per cent. Austrian industry com¬ 
petes with that of west Germany but 
has been handicapped by the existence 
of the CET in its major natural 
markets of the Six. It is more multi¬ 
national than any other in Europe 
and thus predisposed to be outward 
looking : over 25 per cent of Austria’s 
publicly-quoted industry is owned by 
foreign capital. 

Unlike Austria’s and Finland’s, the 
neutrality of Switzerland is a matter 
of consdious choice which has kept it 
from joining the United Nations and 
other international bodies. Switzerland 
is anxious to keep Efta (based in 
Geneva) alive after British entry to 
the community, and will be seeking 
as close a relationship as posrible with 
Brussels. Swiss mountain fanning can¬ 
not stay alive within the common 
agricultural policy. But Switzerland 
trades heavily with the major mem- 
bcis of the Six, and as a financial 
centre has an interest in the decisions 
taken by the EEC on economic and 
monetary union, the free movement 
of capital and transnational company 
law. Switzerland has been disarmingly 
frank about its dilemma and has 
handed the whole thing over to the 
commission for its comments. 

The odd man out is Portugal, 
Europe’s least developed country. 
Though a member of both Efta and 
Nato, Portugal has not applied for 
EEC membership. It is too backward 
economically for full membership, and 
its heart is still more in its colonies 
than (in the enlarged community which 
will take half its trade. Portugal sells 
more to Britain than to the Six com¬ 
bined, and the application by Britain 
of the CET against Portugal would 
set back its precarious economy. Too 
good a deal for Portugal would 
complicate relations between Brussels 
and Spain, which at the moment has 
only a six-year trade agreement with 
the EEC. In fact, the EEC will 
be slow to offer full association to 
Portugal until its regime moves towards 
democracy and its colonial ties in 
Africa have become less embarrassing. 
But at the same time the EEC wants to 
do enough to encourage Portugal’s 
liberals. Britain will try to keep trading 
links open to its “ oldest ally,” as to its 
other more prosperous trading partners 
in Efta. The enlarged community will 
take a more dispassionate view. 
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An economic dilemma 

Washington , DC 


“ Stagflation " is proceeding, even 
gaining, in the United States. It is not 
pleasant but no one seems to know 
what to do about it. Unemployment 
remains high and prices keep rising, 
the rate depending on what index one 
uses. As an example, though a bit on 
the pessimistic side, the index of 
wholesale industrial prices (which 
leaves out the volatile farm and food 
sector) has gone up at an annual rate 
of 4.8 per cent in the March-May 
period, which is inflation by any 
definition that any government or any 
academician may provide. The con¬ 
sumer price index, the chief basis of. 
the claims of American officials at 
international meetings that inflation is 
now less in the United States than 
elsewhere, has just shown an increase 
for May of six-tenths of one per cent, 
twice as much as the average for the 
preceding four, heartening months ; 
then it had benefited from declining 
interest rates on mortgages, which many 
statisticians argue should not be in 
the index anyway. It may be that 
inflation in the United States is sub¬ 
siding—that the country, in the words 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
Connally, is again becoming an “ island 
of stability ” in the world—but the 
evidence to date is far from persuasive. 
Meanwhile unemployment persists. 


The reaction to all of this from the 
Democratic Congress is almost amusing. 
One bill pressed bv the leaders in 
the House of Representatives would 
call a national conference on unemploy¬ 
ment, which would give employment 
mainlv to conferees. A second, 
heading for a presidential veto, would 
authorise (with appropriated funds to 
come later) an “ accelerated" pro¬ 
gramme of public works. This was tried 
in 1962 under President Kennedy and 
a recent study shows that the hulk of 
the money was not spent until the 
1964 and 1965 fiscal years, when the 
economy was nearing full employment. 
A third bill, which the President may 
sign amid great controversy, would 
create at a maximum 150,000 jobs in 
the first year (less than 5 per cent 
of the latest total of unemployed) in 
“ public service,” mainly local govern¬ 
ment. This bill, whatever the President 
decides to do, is more interesting as 
a precedent for financing some few 
local functions by the federal govern¬ 
ment than as a cure for unemployment. 

But if Democratic politicians are 
floundering for solutions, economists 
are not bursting with answers, either. 
The monetarists face a true dilemma. 
The nation’s money supply, and most 
of the other monetary “ aggregates/' 
have shown a truly explosive growth 


since February—demand deposits and 
currency are up at an annual rate of 
11.6 per cent—and this should mean 
a big growth in total spending and 
hence in the gross national product. 
This may yet happen, hut the doubts 
grow weekly. While the Federal Reserve 
Board is appropriately worried by the 
unexpected and unintended growth of 
the money supply, the growth does not 
seem to have given much push to 
general economic activity. This \ear 
could prove a Waterloo for monetarism. 

Meanwhile, a totally confused bond 
market is moving along what Mr 
Arthur Okun, President Johnson’s last 
chief economic adviser, righth calls 
a “ roller coaster." The gyrations of 
bond prices, and hence of interest rates, 
arc literally without precedent. Men 
of great good sense differ completeh 
as to whether interest rates will be 
higher or lower than now at the end 
of the year, let alone in 1972, though 
there is no lack of forcefulness, even 
certitude, in individual predictions. In 
this atmosphere, some participants in 
the market take a move by the central 
bank to slow the growth of the 
monetary aggregates as a signal for 
higher interest rates and others take 
such a move as a signal in pre¬ 
cisely the opposite direction. All that 
can be said is that prices on the bond 
market—which now tend to lie followed 
with a lag of about 24 hours by prices 
on the stock market—are more volatile 
than at any time in modern history. 
Long-term interest rates are falling 
again after five periods of falling and 
rising since last October. The banks are 
agonising about whether to raise the 
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“ prime rate ” for loans to business— 
with Mr Connally’s instinctive dis¬ 
pleasure weighing on one side and the 
recent rise in the cost of short-term 
deposit funds weighing on the other. 

For the government, the dilemma is 
familiar. Mr Paul McCracken, the 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, has just conceded : 
The expansion is not yet moving fast 
enough 'to eat into the unemployment 
picture and I think it is important 
for us to achieve the degree of econo¬ 
mic expansion which will do it. 

Mr McCracken made no commit¬ 
ments about what would amount to 
an American mini-budget on die 
British model, midway in the year, to 
add more stimulus ; but that remains 
a possibility, in spite of the latest 
depressing figures for inflation. Only 
the wildest inflationist could claim that 
monetary policy has been insufficiently 
stimulative ; that leaves only fiscal 
policy. The most attractive instrument 
for stimulus remains a moving forward 
into 1971 of the income tax reductions, 
mainly benefiting people in the middle 
and lower income groups, scheduled 
for 1972 and 1973 ; this involves no 
permanent loss of revenue and should 
not have much difficulty passing Con¬ 
gress. But the President has made no 
decision and presumably will not make 
one until he has figures for the second 
quarter in late July or early August. 

Meanwhile, the indicators are paint¬ 
ing a fairly consistent picture of expan¬ 
sion, but sluggish expansion. Only 
residential construction is really boom¬ 
ing. Industrial production, despite 
three consecutive months of moderate 
increase, is not yet up to its level of 
last August before the strike against 
the General Motors Corporation ; busi¬ 
ness investment is essentially flat in 
real terms ; and retail sales, after a 
big jump in March, have been less 
than buoyant since then. All of this 
would be entirely tolerable—after all, 
the economy is at least moving upward 
—but for the awareness that unemploy¬ 
ment is now becoming serious in terms 
of the hardship it brings. 

None of this, of course, has the 
slightest effect on the trade unions' 
wage claims or settlements, except 
possibly to keep them from escalating 
even higher. The dreary story is now 
familiar. The sick steel industry will 
almost certainly have to grant an 
incre^iQ^ff. about 30 per cent over 
thredi the same as has been 

agreed in the aluminium and tin can 
industries, wildly highejr.than any pos¬ 
sible increase in pso^typtivity. The 
Council of Eepfliff# A i Wfg ” and the 


White House keep pointing out that 
this kind of thing is not good, but their 
words have no effect whatever. It is 
not only the unions who pay no atten¬ 
tion ; the general public is cynical 
too. 

After some encouraging signs earlier 
this year, there is no denying that the 
picture is depressing and not only for 
the United States. Stimulus—more 
stimulus—may yet be tried on the 
ground, recently argued in a new study 


As the government’s lawyers hawked 
their case from court to court this 
week, struggling to stop publication of 
any more instalments of the Defence 
Department’s study of the course of 
American policy in Vietnam in the 
1960s, the chance that this vast work, 
once exhumed, could really be buried 
again for good out of public sight 
looked thinner and thinner. President 
Nixon, for all that his sense of pro¬ 
priety—perhaps his governing emotion 
—has been outraged by the unautho¬ 
rised publication of a government 
document labelled, however menda¬ 
ciously, “ top secret,” had Senator 
Mansfield to breakfast on Wednesday 
and afterwards let it be known that he 
had ordered a copy sent to the chief 
officer of each House of Congress “ for 
such disposition as the joint leadership 
shall determine.” 

Great gobbets of the thing have 
spilled across the pages of the New 
York Times, the Washington Post , the 
Boston Globe , and the Chicago Sun- 
Times, as well as of the countless 
smaller papers to which the big ones 
syndicate their material. Since the out- 


by Dr Robert Gordon for the Brookings 
Institution*, that it'would not make an 
inevitably bad inflation picture any 
worse. But it would be a gamble and 
would make an already huge budget 
deficit even bigger. The only difference 
between the Democrats and the Presi¬ 
dent is that, while neither knows what 
to do, the President will get the blame. 

*See Brookings Papers on Economic Actiritv 
(1 : 1971) page 105. 


look for any successful criminal prose¬ 
cution of the respected figures who 
conduct these papers is negligible, there 
is not much to stop one paper after 
another taking up the burden, suppos¬ 
ing that the higher courts can be got 
to sustain injunctions against those that 
have taken the lead : and burden it is, 
considering the monstrous volume of 
text that is involved and the awesome 
bureaucratic language. 

What other country or government 
could ever possibly have produced such 
a document ? Mr Robert McNamara, 
then Secretary- of Defence, ordered the 
work in 1967 when thoughtful men in 
government like himself had begun to 
perceive, though not to admit, the 
extent of the disaster that had over¬ 
taken the Johnson Administration. Mr 
Leslie Gelb, now at the Brookings 
Institution, was put in charge of 
35 or 40 researchers. They produced a 
historical review in 47 photocopied 
volumes and two and a half million 
words. These came into the hands of 
the New York Times through (c:r so it 
is being freely alleged) a Harvard 
economics graduate and systems ana- 
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lyst, Mr Daniel Ellsberg, who worked 
for Mr McNamara’s assistant, Mr 
John McNaughton, and later for the 
Rand Corporation. 

Those who point out that the 
material available to the Gelb study 
was limited and incomplete are dis¬ 
missed as courtiers and apologists for 
the establishment, as is natural. How¬ 
ever, it needs to be said that the 
material was limited and incomplete, 
indeed. Mr Gelb’s team seems to have 
had access to the files of Mr John 
McNaughton’s office (the Bureau of 
International Security Affairs in the 
Defence Department) alone. It lacked 
any access to the White House files— 
quite a gap, if one is to make judg¬ 
ments of the intentions and tactics of 
the President at the time, Mr Johnson. 

Thus the most fearful scandal so far 
is that, at the time when Mr Johnson 
was preaching peace at Senator Gold- 
water in the 1964 campaign, plans to 
step up the Vietnam war had already 
been prepared. And so they had. But 

Is it unlawful? 

“Congress shall make no law . 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press,” declared the first amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution. This has not 
prevented Congress taking a bite at the 
one freedom or the other—usually in 
time of foreign or eivil war or tension. 
Still, the principle stands and has been 
daily appealed to in the juridical 
Armageddon unleashed by the Nixon 
Administration's effort to stop publica¬ 
tion of the Pentagon Papers. 

The United States has no Official 
Secrets Act. A system, promulgated by 
executive order of the President, does 
exist within the executive branch to 
protect the national security by classify¬ 
ing documents and restricting their 
circulation. President Truman’s drafts¬ 
men tried in 1947 to go beyond pro¬ 
tecting the national security and to 
classify as “ confidential ” information 
the disclosure of which “ would cause 
serious administrative embarrassment or 
difficulty.” But there was an outcry and 
the provision was struck out. The 
government's lawyers have been having 
difficulty with the “ embarrassment” 
argument this week. 

Government servants can, and often 
do, pass out information from classified 
document? the course of duty. Only 
“ unauthorised ” disclosure is punished 
and then only by an administrative 
penalty, such as demotion or dismissal. 
There is no law' to make the mere act 
of disclosure a crime in itself. As Judge 
Gurfein recalled in his opinion favour¬ 
able to the New York Times last Satur¬ 
day, an attempt in the First World War 


no evidence has been disclosed to sug¬ 
gest that the then President, all too 
busy on the campaign trail around the 
country, had decided whether or not 
to adopt those plans ; people closer to 
him than the authors of this study still 
maintain that he did not make up his 
mind until the following March. 

Equally lacking was any access to 
the State Department's files, a fact that 
may explain why Mr Dean Rusk, the 
Secretary of State at the time and by 
any measurement one of the chief 
actors in the Vietnam tragedy, makes 
scarcely any appearance in the study. 
The platoon of researchers did not 
even get to see the memoranda ex¬ 
changed with the White House by Mr 
McNaughton’s chief, Mr McNamara. 
Withdrawn from politics, Mr McNa¬ 
mara is not going to defend himself. 
McNaughton cannot; he was killed in 
an air accident in 1967. Robert 
Kennedy, suspected by President John¬ 
son in an angry moment last week of 
being the author of a plot to traduce 


Washington , DC 

to give the President legal power to pro¬ 
hibit disclosure, though only fin war¬ 
time, was defeated in Congress. 

Chapter 37 of Title 18 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Code does, however, contain provi¬ 
sions against espionage, mostly deriving 
from the Espionage Act of 1917. Eater 
acts of Congress added new prohibi¬ 
tions. Section 793 (E) of Chapter 37, 
on which the government seems to be 
mainly relying in its present struggle 
against the newspapers, was added in 
1950 when Soviet spies were making a 
killing in American atomic secrets. It 
penalises the communication by persons 
having unauthorised possession of in¬ 
formation relating to the national 
defence, “ which information the pos¬ 
sessor has reason to believe could be 
used to the injury of the United States 
or to the advantage of any foreign 
nation,” to “ any person not authorised 
to receive it.” 

Unauthorised the newspapers’ posses¬ 
sion of the Pentagon Papers certainly is 
and equally their readers can be said 
to be “not authorised to receive it.” 
The government has not attempted a 
criminal prosecution yet, but merely 
9eeks to show that the publication is 
unlawful and ought to be stopped. 
There is ample room for argument 
about this but, whether the courts can 
be persuaded that the law fits the pre¬ 
sent case or not, a need for a general 
revision of the security laws docs seem 
to exist. This is not, however, the most 
favourable time for a President to per¬ 
suade Congress to give him the kind 
of new law that he might want. 


him before history, can say nothing 
either, since he is dead too. Few of the 
prime actors remain on the stage, 
willing and able to speak. 

The revelations spurred the Senate to 
approve, for the first time, an amend* 
ment by Senator Mansfield to the 
military service bill calling for Ameri¬ 
can military withdrawal from Vietnam 
within nine months, provided that 
arrangements were first made for the 
release of the American prisoners of 
war. The amendment is not expected 
to pass into law and would have no 
binding effect if it did. Also in the 
Senate, a move gained ground to hold 
exhaustive hearings on the history of 
American policy in Vietnam through 
a specially constituted committee. If 
this could be broadened into a select 
committee of the whole Congress, and 
if it could be freed from party pres¬ 
sures and given an extended period of 
time in which to do its work tho¬ 
roughly, this would be the most useful 
outcome of the battle over the Penta¬ 
gon Papers. 


Trade uncurtained 

The preliminary agreement between 
Soviet trade representatives and Mack 
Trucks, Inc, under which the company 
will be the prime contractor for building 
and equipping a huge lorry plant in 
Russia, represents a real break-through 
in America’s commercial relations with 
iron curtain countries—or will if the 
Administration approves it and if the 
details are worked out satisfactorily. The 
sum involved, $750 million at least over 
a period of two to four years, compares 
with a total value of $120 million for 
all American exports to the Soviet 
Union in 1970. This is the contract 
which the Ford Motor Company gave 
up a year ago when the Secretary of 
Defence objected, on the grounds that 
the lorries could be used for military 
purposes. Apparently he still objects 
but there is now every expectation that 
the President will side with the Secre¬ 
taries of State and of Commerce and 
overrule him. There was a pointer 
earlier this month when approval was 
given for shipments to Russian plants 
of American machinery, worth nearly 
$88 million, some of which had been 
held up for two years. 

The economic arguments for such 
relaxations of trade restrictions are 
clear. In April the American balance 
of trade was in deficit for the first time 
in over two years. The American 
‘machine tool industry, which expects 
to benefit from the Russian contracts, 
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is suffering severely from the recession 
at home. Moreover, President Nixon 
maintains that trade expansion should 
be one side of a coin that carries 
improved political relations on the 
other ; and recently the Russians have 
been making conciliatory approaches 
on such matters as arms control. 
Another suggested reason for the 
Administration’s gestures on trade is 
that it does not want the Russians to 
feel that the Chinese are getting more 
than they are. 

In fact the Chinese are getting less ; 
the long list of 47 categories of goods 
which may be freely exported to China, 
announced two weeks ago, omits a 
number of articles which can be sold 
to Russia without a licence, such as 
certain types of telecommunications 
equipment. The explanation is that the 
Chinese are less advanced technologi¬ 
cally than the Russians and therefore 
the Administration wants to keep a 
larger selection of exports under special 
licence. Whether licences will be 
granted for such things as diesel engines 
which the Chinese are known to want 
remains to be seen, ft also remains 
to be seen whether the Chinese will use 
America’s reopened door. 

From the point of view of trade the 
most important concession could be 
President Nixon’s abandonment of the 
rule that half of all exports of wheat 
from government stocks must travel in 
American ships. The extra cost makes 
the wheat prohibitively expensive as 
the Russians found when they tried to 
buy American in 1964. But already 
the maritime trade unions are 
mobilising, as they did then, to 
insist on the maintenance of the 50-50 
ruling. Elsewhere there is little criticism 
—so far—of the Administration’s cau¬ 
tious readiness to lift the curtain on 
trade with communist countries and 
much relief among businessmen. 

Addicts galore 

President Nixon has formally recog¬ 
nised that drug addiction is a national 
emergency. Even though he has long 
hoped that the traffic in drugs could 
be controlled by stricter enforcement of 
the law, he has now called for addicts 
to be treated as medical cases, rather 
than as criminals. That he has done 
so is a measure of the growing anxiety 
about the rise of addiction among 
servicemen in Vietnam and the pos¬ 
sibility of crime waves when they try 
to satisfy their craving for heroin at 
home. Mr Nixon himself recited the 
facts that a habit that costs $5 a day 
in Vietnam, where supplies are cheap, 



involved with drug problems and will 
also sponsor research and collect 
statistics on the real extent of die use 
of drugs in the United States. 

Mr Nixon's own belief, widely 
shared, is that the primary reason for 
the rise in addiction is that drugs are 
increasingly available. The new pro¬ 
grammes of rehabilitation and treatment 
are to be accompanied by an intensified 
effort to stop the import of drugs from 
abroad. Mr Nixon has been at pains 
to persuade other countries to crack 
down on smuggling and he has pro¬ 
posed a somewhat utopian international 
goal—to end the production of opium 
and the growing of poppies. 


Jade will deal with drugs 

costs $100 a day in the United States, 
a sum that few addicts can obtain 
legally. The problem is not confined 
to the services, however. This week the 
New York Times reported that there 
are rising numbers of heroin-takers 
among car workers in Detroit and the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
estimates, very roughly, that there are 
a quarter of a million addicts in the 
United States. In his new campaign to 
bring abuse under control, Mr Nixon 
has drawn up a unified and intensified 
federal programme for the rehabilita¬ 
tion and treatment of addicts and has 
asked Congress for $155 million to 
put it into action. 

The most controversial part of the 
Nixon plan takes effect this weekend. 
All servicemen, l>efore they leave 
Vietnam, will be tested to see if they 
have been taking heroin. If they have, 
they must undergo “ detoxification ” for 
five to seven days. If they show with¬ 
drawal symptoms from being deprived 
of the drug, they will be flown back to 
the United States (as medical cases, not 
as criminals) for several weeks of 
rehabilitation. But if they refuse treat¬ 
ment, what then ? The President would 
like Congress to pass a law peimitting 
the military services to retain addicts 
for treatment. But such involuntary 
detention may not be legal and 
Congress will be reluctant to call for 
it. In any event, facilities for treatment 
of addicts will be expanded at the 
Veterans ' Administration’s hospitals. 

The heart of Mr NixonV programme 
is die establishment of a hew Special 
Action Office of Drug Abuse Proven* 
tion, within the executive office of the 
President. Mr Nixon set it up last week 
(about a year after it was recommended 
to him). The office, directed by a young 
Chicago psychiatrist, will co-ordinate 
the work of other federal agencies now 


Hoffa lets go 

Mr James Hoffa has finally bowed out 
as head of America’s largest trade 
union, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (or lorry drivers). Mr 
Frank Fitzsimmons, his staunch and 
loyal stand-in during the four years 
that Mr Hoffa has been in prison, has 
been rewarded at last. He was sworn 
in as the new president this week in 
the wake of Mr Hoffa’s resignation. 
And it seems almost certain that he 
will win the presidency in his own 
right at the convention next month. 

It has been a long wait for Mr Fitz¬ 
simmons. Mr Hoffa remained a power¬ 
ful force although he was officially 
barred from union activities while 
serving his 13-year sentence for jury 
tampering and fraud. His influence was 
so strong that the faithful Mr Fitz¬ 
simmons did not feel that he could 
stand for the presidency unless Mr 
Hoffa announced that he would not 
seek re-election. Even now, after Mr 
Hoffa has given up all his claims and 
has endorsed his friend, there is a 
movement among the rank and file to 
re-elect their imprisoned president. And 
just to show its loyalty the union is 
expected to give him a pension of 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year and to con¬ 
tinue paying $50,000 a year to his wife 
who has recently been too ill to do 
her job as director of the women's 
branch of the union. 

The federal government has been 
very wary about Mr Hoffa’s hold over 
the road transport workers. His appli¬ 
cation for parole was refused earlier 
this year. His advisers then decided 
that the only chance of getting him 
released would be for him to resign 
the presidency. But it seems that he 
Will have to go one step further, before 
the federal parole board will free him, 
and give up the leadership of the local 
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union branch in Detroit from which 
he built up his powerful following. 

Mr Hoff a’s departure will accelerate 
the changes already in motion under 
the milder and less autocratic Mr 
Fitzsimmons. The regions and local 
branches have been given back some 
of their old responsibilities and powers. 
By the time the present union contract 
comes up for renewal in 1973 they 
may be allowed to bargain indepen¬ 
dently with employers instead of 
being expected to accept the outcome 
of national negotiations, a process 
instigated by Mr Hoffa. Relations with 
the American Federation of Labour- 
Congress of Industrial Organisations 
should also improve. The teamsters 
were expelled from the national group 
four years ago for corruption but Mr 
Fitzsimmons and its head, Mr George 
Meany, are good friends. President 
Nixon is hoping for a new era in his 
relations with the predominantly 
Democratic trade union leaders. He 
rushed to congratulate Mr Fitzsim¬ 
mons in an expected visit to the union’s 
executive committee meeting this 
week. 


Insecure securities 

New York 

In the past year or so, firms belonging 
to the New York Stock Exchange dug 
deeply into their pockets for $130 
million to cover customers’ losses when 
18 or i»o of the other members 
suffered financial collapse. In almost 
all cases the stricken firms sustained 
a massive loss of capital, either because 
of a sharp drop in the value of securi¬ 
ties which were counted as capital or 
because securities certificates could not 
be located by the auditors and were 
considered to be missing owing to 
faulty book-keeping. Now the members 
that have put up the $130 million 
have realised sickeningly that an 
unknown portion of the certificates on 
which they had to make good did not 
just drop in value or become misplaced 
but were more likely stolen by thieves. 

Organised thefts of securities on Wall 
Street in general have become big busi¬ 
ness although the extent of the depre¬ 
dations are beyond anyone’s ken. The 


Attorney General, Mr John Mitchell, 
speculated before the Senate’s per¬ 
manent investigations sub-committee 
earlier this month that more than 
$400 million worth of securities had 
been stolen in the past two years from 
brokerage firms, banks and other 
financial institutions. Senator John 
McClellan estimates that more than 
£227 million worth of government and 
corporate securities was lost in 1970. 

Testimony l>efore the sub-committee 
has brought out that there are two 
principal categories of theft of securi¬ 
ties : registered mail stolen at airports 
in the United States and securities 
stolen by inside operators who infil¬ 
trate banks and stockbroking houses. 
The thieves frequently have expert 
knowledge of the bank’s broking pro¬ 
cedures. They transfer the loot into 
an account which they control at 
another financial institution, often a 
Swiss hank. There the securities are 
disposed of for cash for use as collateral 
for loans. 

Appearing before the committee this 
past week, Mr Robert Haack, presi¬ 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
said that the number of instances of 
lost and stolen securities among firms 
belonging to the exchange dropped 
from a high of 1,755 in 19*18 to 809 in 
1970 but he still regarded the problem 
as “ a serious one.” He noted that in 
the past five years the industry has 
taken several measures to reduce crim¬ 
inal activity in Wall Street. These 
include the requirement that member 
firms look back ten years into the 
history of new officers, partners and 
salesmen and the mandatory’ finger¬ 
printing of all staff. Mr Haack now 
calls for a broadening of preventative 
measures on the federal level as well, 
including the required reporting of all 
securities thefts to a central authority. 
At present many banks and brokerage 
houses do not report thefts, mainly to 
avoid adverse publicity. 

In addition Mr Haack shares the 
view of most leaders of the industry 
that probably the most effective 
method of curbing thefts of securities 
is physically to remove the certificates 
from the way of temptation. The New 
York Exchange already operates a 
system of immobilising certificates by 
switching them from the firms to a 
central depository. Mr William Casey, 
chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission believes that a 
better solution would be a change to 
record-keeping by computer and the 
elimination of paper certificates 
entirely. 


High-rise on wheels 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOTA 
“ Mobile home ” is a rather misleading 
name for the factory-built trailers 
which have become the fastest growing 
type of new housing. They are designed 
to spend most of their lives firmly 
rooted in trailer parks, where wafer, 
sewage, electricity and gas are laid on, 
although they can be moved to another 
site. Now mobile housing may he on 
the verge of a new dimension. 

Early this year the first multi-storey 
mobile housing development was 
dedicated in Vadnais, a suburb 
of St Paul, Minnesota. Vadnais 
amended its zoning law to permit the 
three-level, nine-unit concrete structure. 
Essentially it consists of a set of plat¬ 
forms, like an overgrown chest of 
drawers; the “homes,” 14 feet wide 


by 70 feet long, sit on these platforms. 
()ncc the apparatus is provided with 
services by the town, it becomes a kind 
of bastard block of low-rent flats. 

Up to now encampments of mobile 
homes have appeared mostly on the 
edges of cities and in rural areas where 
land is cheap. If they can be piled on 
top of each other, it will become 
economic to use more expensive land. 
The first project cos! $60,000, including 
the land. The promoter, the Mobile 
Americana Corporation, now has plans 
for an 84-1111 it Skyerise, piled seven 
storeys high. Arguing that it has found 
a way of using urban space more econo¬ 
mically, the company is trying to con¬ 
vince officials that here is a solution to 
the problem of housing the poor. 



it's only the beginning 
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Tomorrow the world ? 

THE EMERGING JAPANESE 
SUPERSTATE 

By Herman Kahn. 

Deutsch. 285 pages . £2.95, 

Herman Kahn, the American think- 
tank who invented think-tanks, believes 
that by about 1980 the Japanese will 
reach America's present level of gross 
national product per head ; that by 
about 1990 the Japanese will pass what 
will be America’s gnp per head by then, 
thus making themselves the richest 
people in the world ; and that by about 
2000 the Japanese will be nearly 
twice as rich per head as the Americans, 
and presumably as everybody else. 
Although having only about half of 
the population of the United States, 
Japan would then become the country 
with the biggest total gnp, the biggest 
total economic resources—and thus 
he in a position to make itself the 
dominating superpower in the world. 

The arithmetic is not at all science- 
fictional. Mr Kahn reaches these pro¬ 
jections simply by assuming that 
America will continue to increase its 
real gnp at approximately its present 
average annual rate, and that Japan’s 
average annual growth in real gnp 
between now and 2000 will be about 9J 
per cent. This last is lower than the 11 
or 12 per cent that Japan has been 
achieving through the past decade, but 
most outside economists have vaguely 
assumed that Japan (whose gnp per 
head is at present less than half 
America’s) will slow down significantly 
once it Kris reached anything like 
America’s economic maturity. Mr Kahn 
hammers home his reasons for dis¬ 
believing this. Japan’s investment rate 
is twice America’s. This may have 
become self-perpetuating. 

Japanese workers, whose real incomes 
are doubling every six years or so, 
are gleefully locked into a high 
saving pattern. Japan’s most forward- 
thrusting industries have got used to 
a 25-30 per cent annual growth rate, 
which almost necessarily means that 
more than half their machinery at any 
given time is less than three or four 
years old. Newness of machinery there¬ 
fore becomes a habit. Perhaps most 
subtly, there are now in Japan “ many 
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people who work full-time at searching 
for new materials, designing new 
factories, investigating new markets, 
and the like. All this activity associated 
with expansion becomes a major pro¬ 
fession rather than a once-in-a-while 
activity, and the people concerned gain 
great skill.” 

Again, Japan’s education is now very 
superior, at “ American scale and Euro¬ 
pean quality through high school” ; 
its unstuffy educational establishment 
will make the best use, right down in 
its elementary schools, of computer- 
based teaching programmes and other 
educational marvels which are to come, 
but which tradition-bound teachers 
in the west will call new-fangled and 
inhuman. Japan has an achievement- 
oriented, patriotically-oriented, work- 
oriented labour force at both executive 
and workshop level. Its government 
runs its system of “ market-oriented, 
but not market-dominated, capitalism ” 
in a way that makes it fairly easy to 
switch emphasis towards goals that 
have hitherto been neglected. As the 
latest manifestation, the Japanese have 
just recently decided that in the next 
20 years they will make their “ environ¬ 
ment into a work of art and a marvel 
of engineering.” Mr Kahn’s bet is that 
they will succeed, and that Japan may 
soon be showing a new u dynamism 
in other areas—eg, scientific, techno¬ 
logical, cultural and religious.” 

More worryingly, what about 
political and military dynamism ? An 
awkward moment will arrive when 
Japan decides that it must become a 
nuclear power. Mr Kahn thinks that 
the shock to Russia of gradually realis¬ 
ing that it is henceforth to be number 
3 instead of number 2 superpower will 
be greater than the shock to the United 
States of realising that it may become 
number 2 instead of number 1. Any¬ 
way, the shock to Russia will come 
sooner. But he has some hopes that his 
new super-Japanese “ could try to 
dilute their relationships with both the 
United States and the Soviet Union bv 
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bring prosperity to India and major 
recreation areas for Japanese tourists in 
western Canada. Australia might benefit 
most of all, especially if it is sensible 
enough slightly to ease its white 
Australia policy. “Adding about 50,000 
or so hard working, diligent, thrifty 
and dynamic Asians to its population 
every year (1 million or 2 million over 
the 30 years),” says Mr Kahn, “ would 
. . . allow the Australians to partake 
much more fully in the economic and 
cultural life of the area in the coming 
Japanese century.” 

How daft is all this ? Probably the 
best answer is “ not very .” Herman 
Kahn's disadvantages as a persuader 
are that this brilliant thinker is a pon¬ 
derous writer, a sloppy editor and a 
surprisingly lazy researcher. About a 
quarter of this book is taken up with 
“ some comments on the Japanese 
mind,” on which Mr Kahn merely 
quotes in extenso other people’s com¬ 
ments that he rather likes, and not 
from a very wide selection either. He 
seems mainly to have read the orthodox 
sources (including surveys in The 
Economist ), and then thought up more 
shattering thoughts and more startling 
implications after reading them than 
any of the rest of us have ever essayed. 
He has then tumbled these forth in his 
usual feast of sometimes disorderly 
English, inaccurate punctuation, rather 
over-simplistic charts and careless 
grammar. This makes it easy for those 
who want to disbelieve him to 


merging them into a single committee.” say that the whole book is the most 

Meanwhile, he believes that Japan will unorganised rubbish ; but the quality 

certainly be spreading new factories, of his reasoning power makes it a 

in search of slightly cheaper labour, all better bet that his extraordinary 

over its wartime “ east Asian co- scenario will be rather more than half 


prosperity sphere,” which could also right. 
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From here to 
catastrophe 

THE FOUR SUNS 

By Jacques Soustelle. 

Deutsch. 268 pages. £275. 

Jacques Soustelle is really two people. 
One is the politician who, as governor- 
general of French Algeria, became an 
ardent convert to the cause of Algiric 
frangaise and, having never made his 
peace with de Gaulle, may yet make 
his peace with the general's more 
flexible heirs. The other is the man 
who spent a good part of his youth 
tramping over central America and 
produced a scholarly and hugely read¬ 
able series of books on the pre- 
Columbian civilisations of Mexico. His 
latest book was written in 1967* a * a 
time when his political star was still 
concealed behind the general's sun. 
It not only adds a lot of personal and 
graphic detail to his earlier studies of 
the Mayas and the Aztecs, but gives the 
due to his political philosophy. 

Like many conservatives, M. Sou¬ 
stelle looks at history with a pessimist’s 
eye. The title of his book is a reference 
to the Aztec idea of the four epochs, 
all ending in catastrophes, that pre¬ 
ceded our own age. He begins with the 
terrifying image of the Tzitzimime , the 
monsters of dusk with skulls for faces, 
which were believed to be waiting over 
the western rim of the world to devour 
humanity when the moment came. 
M. Soustelle argues that there is no 
cultural equivalent for technological 
progress. Men may master new techni¬ 
ques ; but there is no evidence that 
they learn to live more happily or more 
morally in the course of time. It is 
even possible to speak of cultural 
regression. The primitive long-haired 
Lacandoncs of Chiapas and Guatemala 
sometimes look as if they have stepped 
straight out of a Mayan bas-relief \ 
but they have entirely forgotten the 
language, the astronomy and the other 
cultural achievements of the dead 
civilisation from which they have 
sprung. 

This is neither a very consistent nor 
a closely argued book. M. Soustelle 
does not share the ambition of 
Spengler or ; 3 Toynbee to make history 
conform to a^ydical pattern. What he 
has producecfts a melange of memoirs, 
reflections and casual observations, 
spattered with Epigrams and sometimes 
enormously stimulating. From the story 
of Mexico after the Spanish conquest 
he argues that the grassroots of a 
culture are more tenacious than its 
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crowning branches. The peasants 
preserve their pre-Christian rituals, and 
the nomadic tribes the Aztecs despised 
as barbarians survived while the Aztec 
hierarchy was butchered or converted. 
As he peers into the future, M. Sous¬ 
telle points to the fact that, as a 
civilisation declines, power and culture 
are transformed from the hub to the 
periphery—so that Russia and America 
are to Europe what the Goths and the 
Gauls were to Ro ne. He sometimes 
slips into mere banalities (“ Our planet 
is just a speck of dust in the universe ”), 
but M. Soustcllc’s gift is that, like all 
good ethnologists, he knows how to 
make his readers enter into the spirit 
of alien cultures and accept that all 
systems of value are relative. 

National businessmen 


THE CINDERELLA SERVICE: 

BRITISH CONSULS SINCE 1825 

By D. C. M. Platt. 

Longman. 282 pages. £3.75. 

Until the 1943 reforms of the foreign 
service, the gentlemen who represented 
Britain abroad did not care to concern 
themselves unduly with trade. The 
British consul, whose duty was precisely 
this, was therefore a good deal despised 
(and extremely ill-paid) for his pains. 
Mr Platt labours the point a bit, but 
the presentation of his case is coherently 
documented and the conclusion implicit 
in his irrefutable title. 

Yet the wheel has now come full 
circle if, as the Duncan report 
expresses it, one of the major objectives 
of British external policy should be 
“ the improvement of the balance of 
payments." Also, though Mr Platt finds 
fault with the results of the 1943 


amalgamation of the diplomatic, com¬ 
mercial and consular services, some 
dry satisfaction can be derived from 
observing a second or third secretary 
temporarily forsaking the more glamo¬ 
rous political functions of the chancel¬ 
lery to issue birth certificates and 
marriage licences or extricate British 
subjects overseas from distress. 

It is fascinating to think what sort 
of book this might have been had Mr 
Platt written an omnibus history of the 
consular service. Men like Burton, 
Livingstone, Gordon, Kitchener, Case¬ 
ment, Lever and Palgrave performing, 
at least nominally, consular functions 
in locations as exotic (if insalubrious) 
as Trebizond, Philippopolis, Taganrog, 
Damascus, Smyrna, Aleppo or Hankow 
—sometimes for commercial purposes, 
as in China and Japan, sometimes 
political, as in the Levant—would have 
made at least for colour and excite¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps one of the failings of 
this study is that it hardly explains the 
motives (some certainly not above 
suspicion) that attracted men of such 
brilliant and diverse talents to a service 
that was almost invariably ill-trained, 
ill-treated and badly administered from 
London. But with impeccable restraint, 
Mr Platt has avoided imperial nostalgia 
and mythology in favour of a balanced 
and readable account of official reports 
and recommendations that were either 
shelved and ignored, or implemented 
too late and with effects contrary to 
their intentions. 

Null hypothesis 

DIVORCE VATICAN STYLE 

By Oliver Stewart. 

Marshall , Morgan and Scott. 154 
pages. £1.50. 

This book purports to be a study of the 
Roman Catholic law of annulment of 
marriage which provides the only sort 
of divorce allowed by that church. It 
is an intriguing topic. The grounds of 
annulment are in some respects wider 
than those of English law. One party's 
intention to be unfaithful or not to 
have children will suffice. Tnere is an 
elaborate system of hearing cases which 
begins in local diocesan courts and 
culminates in the Sacred Rota in 
Rome. The administration of this law 
is a long-standing ground of complaint. 
In the immediate pre-Reformation 
period it masked what was for practical 
purposes a divorce jurisdiction. When 
for political reasons Henry VIII was 
not treated with the usual indulgence, 
that one-time defender of the faith 
moved England away from Rome. The 
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obvious corruption of those days is, 
apparently, no more. But many grounds 
of criticism persist. Proceedings are 
clothed in secrecy, and the facts are 
sometimes not even disclosed to the 
other party to a contested marriage ; 
the procedures of ihe Rota are some¬ 
what antiquated ; no reasons need be 
given for its decisions, and it has an 
undue preponderance of Italians. 

This topic has considerable temporal 
significance in those countries, princi¬ 
pally in the Latin world, whose matri¬ 
monial law is based on the Roman 
church’s laws. Even in Britain its 
spiritual binding force on Roman 
Catholics gives it some social impor¬ 
tance. Surprisingly, authoritative works 
on it in English are rare. This 
hook is not really very helpful. It is 
largely a catalogue of superficial inter¬ 
views with those who have been 
involved in nullity proceedings. It 
tends to be sensational in tone and the 
treatment lacks objectivity. Nowhere 
is there a complete or satisfactory 
account of the grounds for annulment 
in canon law. The author dwells 
repeatedly on the unhappiness caused, 
which invites the retort that hard cases 
make bad law. 

The most telling criticisms of the 
nullity jurisdiction can come from 
those who accept -the indissolubility 
of marriage. To allow annulment on 
grounds of unrevealed reservations of 
intention at the time of marriage is 
bound to lead to fabricated evidence 
by colluding parties, long hearings and 
painful investigations. Any reform 
should begin with the elimination of 
these grounds, which are now the most 
frequently invoked. The extra rigidity 
resulting from such reforms might make 
it impossible to base civil matrimonial 
law on the church’s laws—which 
would be no bad thing. 

Mr Stewart’s book, albeit critical 
and unsympathetic to its subject, never 
degenerates into conscious unfairness. 
It is noteworthy that he dismisses the 
oft-made charge that success in 
annulment proceedings is a matter of 
money—although his innuendoes 
apropos of the Marlborough and 
Radziwill cases are at odds with this 
conclusion. The Rota is not corruptible, 
nor are the lawyers’ fees expensive. 
Where petitioners may get involved in 
large expenses is if they consult free¬ 
lance law specialists in the art of 
faking evidence. The weaknesses of the 
Rota and its subordinates are the result 
of a faulty legal context, a lot of old- 
fashioned bungling and the folly of 
those countries who link their civil 
matrimonial laws to the canon law. 
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Fighting fiihrer 

HITLER AS MILITARY COMMANDER 

By John Strawson. 

Batsford. 256 pages . £2.60. 

I( As the last factor I must in all 
modesty name my own person : 
irreplaceable.” This was how Hitler 
summed up his own contribution to 
the German war effort in November, 
1939, Poland lying at his feet, a 
striking tribute to the success of the 
blitzkrieg. In a sense this verdict was 
quite correct : because force and 
diplomacy were closely combined by 
Hitler, and because his control of both 
was so complete, he was, and remains, 
unique. For these reasons it is difficult 
•to disentangle Hitler the military 
commander from Hitler the politician 
and diplomat. 

Major-General Strawson thus finds 
himself poised uneasily between two 
stools : sticking to his military brief 
and yet aware also of the need to out¬ 
line Hitler s career before 1939, which 
was rather more political. His treat¬ 
ment of the former topic is the more 
successful. Hitler’s great contribution 
to military affairs before 1939 was to 
realise and develop the potential of the 
blitzkrieg in order to produce an army 
of short-term effectiveness on the 
cheap. General Strawson provides a 
conventional narrative of these years. 
He is much stronger on the war years 
themselves, and demonstrates convinc¬ 
ingly that Hitlers diplomatic flair was 
coupled with a real strategic grasp. 
The turning point came in 1942 when 
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Hitler had to readjust his ideas to a 
long war. At that time he began 
to distrust and dismiss his professional 
advisers and to take over the direction 
of the war. And it was precisely here, 
in the ifiiddle ground between grand 
strategy and tactics, that Hitler 
revealed his greatest deficiencies. Stalin¬ 
grad was soon peopled with mute 
witnesses to his inability to perceive 
that military logic might override 
political considerations. 

General Strawson is ill-served by the 
title brief under which he writes and 
by basing his work on well-known 
published sources. Within its limits, 
this is a useful general introduction 
which will stimulate and inform ; it is 
a good point from which 'to start any 
examination of the " other side of the 
hill ” in the second world war. And 
few will quarrel with the author’s con¬ 
clusion that as a war lord Hitler defies 
a rival. It would be interesting to have 
a similar volume on Churchill. 

Reel life 

THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FILM 
1918-1929 

By Rachel Low. 

Allen and Unwin. 544 pages. £7.35. 
THE GERMAN CINEMA 
By Roger Manvell and 
Heinrich Fraenkel. 

J. M. Dent. 175 pages. £3. 

Volume III of Dr Rachel Low’s “His 
tory of the British Film” appeared in 
1950. It has taken 20 years for volume 
IV, covering the years 1918 to 1929, 
to reach publication. But the wait has 
been worthwhile. Dr Low lias produced 
a thoroughly researched and admirably 
detailed reference work. It must merit 
a place in the collection of anyone 
interested in films. She has ably 
opened up an area of film historv long 
overdue for re-evaluation. 

She begins by examining the growth 
of critical appreciation of the cinema 
in the 1920s, with the foundation of 
film societies and specialised film 
periodicals. She then discusses the 
exhibition machinery, the growth of 
the circuits, and the institution of 
censorship. With painstaking scholar¬ 
ship, she studies and analyses the pro¬ 
duction companies and their product, 
throwing valuable light on the careers 
of such directors as Graham Cutts, 
Henry' Edwards, Maurice Elvey, Adrian 
Brunei, Cecil Hepworth and George 
Pearson, all of whom would seem to 
be eminently worthy subjects for future 
detailed research. She assesses the 
impact of sound and devotes a very 
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instructive chapter to the techniques 
of production : studios, acting, design, 
editing, photography, colour and so 
on. The book is rounded out with a 
valuable check-list of British feature 
films produced in the period under dis¬ 
cussion, with detailed cast lists and 
technical credits. 

Dr Roger Manvell, who collaborated 
with Dr Low on volume I of her his¬ 
tory, and who has in recent years 
collaborated with Mr Heinrich 
Kiaenkel on biographies of Goebbels, 
Goering and Himmler, has now pro¬ 
duced, again with Mr Fraenkcl, a 
history of the German cinema. In 133 
pages of text, they take the story from 
the pioneering days at the end of the 
19th century to the 1960s and the era 
of the new' Goiman cinema. Their aim, 
as stated in the preface, is to offer “ an 
objective assessment of the worth of 
some of the principal films to have been 
marie in Germany " ; but their idea of 
objectivity seems to l)e to quote the 
opinions of others (Paul Rotha, Theo¬ 
dore Huff, Siegfried Kracauer and 
Lotte Eisner) as if they were holy writ, 
and to avoid offering opinions of their 
own. This is a pity, for, as the critiques 
of “ Siegfried ” and 11 Kameradschaft," 
quoted from previously published 
works of Dr Manvell, show, he is cap¬ 
able of penetrating criticism. Both 
authors are expert enough in matters 
cinematic for us to have a right to 
expect them to advance their own views 
on German filth history, rather than to 
serve up half-Warmed scraps of Rotha 
et al. 

The most valuable part of the book 
is the twd'Chapters on the Nazi cinema, 
usefully Complementing Mr David 


BOOKS 

Stewart Hull’s recent and much longer 
study. While it is on balance probably 
useful to have a general survey of 
the course of German film history, so 
short a study as this can offer little 
that is new or interesting. It is cer¬ 
tainly not in the same league as 
Kracauer’s “ From Caligari to 
Hitler,” Lotte Eisner’s " The Haunted 
Screen ” or David Hall’s “ Film in the 
Third Reich.” 

Belligerent diplomats 

A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

By Z. A. B. Zeman. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 413 
pages . £ 5 . 

Historians are already in Dr Zeman’s 
debt : he cleared up, by research in 
German archives, the problem of how 
much help the Germans gave Lenin 
when that master of revolution made 
his epic journey in a sealed train from 
Zurich to the Finland station of Petro- 
grad in April, 1917. Many politicians 
still regard that potato as too hot to 
hold. They will be less dismayed by Dr 
Zeman’s latest book, but they may 
also find it less enthralling. He sets 
out the results of several years’ 
research, reading, and meditation in 
a style which is too popular to catch 
the attention of the purist, but perhaps 
too pure to hold the common reader’s 
attention for long. 

His method is to survey wartime 
diplomacy, from 1914 to 1918, from 
the angle of sight of each of the main 
belligerent capitals in turn. This is 
bound to lead to some repetition ; but 
he manages not to repeat himself 
flatly. As an incident comes round to 
be inspected for the second or third 
time, it can as a rule be seen in better 
perspective ; and the uninstructed 
reader’s knowledge of how busy 
diplomats can be in wartime grows 
accordingly. The trouble is that the 
professional historian would rather 
have a run of learned articles, showing 
in fuller detail Dr Zeman’s discoveries 
in the archives and his inferences from 
them ; while those who read history 
to entertain and inspire themselves 
might prefer more of the splendidly 
absurd anecdotage in which diplomatic 
history abounds. The misadventures of 
Sir Francis Hopwood, a railway nego¬ 
tiator landed with a mission no more 
professional diplomat would touch, as 
he toured Scandinavia in the spring of 
1917 trying to make contact with the 
Austrians, might have come (with a 
few adaptations) straight from one of 
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the stories of the near-namesake of one 
of his Danish contacts, the shipowner 
Hans-Niels Andersen. Hopwood’s tale 
is drawn straight from a foreign office 
file. Yet for Smuts’s talks at the end 
of the same year with Mensdorff we 
have to put up with 15 consecutive 
references to Lloyd George’s war 
memoirs, not the most recondite of 
sources, in spite of a mass of interest¬ 
ing comment on them long available 
in manuscript at Oxford. This degree 
of imbalance in treatment is hard to 
avoid in a territory which historians 
have only lately been opening up. This 
book provides a lively, in places an 
entertaining, and usually an accurate, 
introductory survey. 

Explorer unexplored 

ROBERTS PEOPLE: THE LIFE OF 
SIR ROBERT WILLIAMS, BART 

By Robert Hutchinson and 
George Martelli. 

Chatto and Windus. 2S4 pages. £3. 

“ Robert’s People " is not about 
Robert’s people at all ; it is about 
Robert. Robert—'Robert Williams, that 
is—was an Aberdonian engineer who 
went to South Africa in 1891, fell in 
with Rhodes, Beit, Jameson and the 
rest, went north to Mashonaland, dis¬ 
covered the copperbelt, built the 
Benguela railway and, with King 
Leopold II of the Belgians, helped set 
up the Katanga mining industry. 

This much the reader can get from 
the dust-cover of the book or, come to 
that, from this review. If he wants a 
critical account of the life of Robert 
Williams or an analytical study of 
what he was up to or its importance in 
African history, he will have to look 
elsewhere, for this book will not prove 
helpful. “ Robert’s People ” is, for the 
most part, an uninspired and pedestrian 
account of what must have beer a very 
interesting life. 

The shortcomings of the end- 
product perhaps derive from the num¬ 
ber of people who have had a hand in 
this work. Most of the raw material 
seems to have coinc from Williams’s 
memoirs which he began writing in the 
1930s with the help of several 
“ ghosts." These were never published ; 
instead many years later his grandson, 
Robert Hutchinson, began a new 
biography but unfortunately died before 
completing it. Now Mr George 
Martelli has succeeded in delivering the 
coup de grace. That the book therefore 
reads like something between a com¬ 
pany report and a Victorian boys’ 
comic is probably not all his fault. 
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Awaiting sentence 

NAPOLEON SURRENDERS 

By Gilbert Martineau. 

John Murray . 231 pages . £3.50. 

There is such a feeling of finality about 
Waterloo that it is easy to forget that 
Napoleon’s future was not irrevocably 
settled for more than six weeks after 
the battle. Instead of spending the rest 
of his days on St Helena, he might 
have got away to America. Or he 
might have managed to plunge France 
into civil war. Or he might even have 
chosen to escape to Austria and even¬ 
tually tried to make a come-back. The 
one future that could be virtually 
ruled out was the one he imagined he 
might have—a comfortable exile in an 
English country house. 

The author of this book is French 
consul at St Helena and is, as he is 
entitled to be, passionately pro- 
Napoleon. But in spite of its rather 
extreme partisanship, the book is worth 
reading for its fascinatingly detailed 
account of all the changes and chances, 
hopes and fears, vacillations and illu¬ 
sions of the weeks between Napoleon’s 
return to Paris after Waterloo and his 
departure on HMS Northumberland 
for St Helena on August 8, 1815. It is 
a pitv that M. Martineau’s ideas of 
the contemporary English background 
are sketchy and sometimes inaccurate. 
And he has been rather poorly served 
by his translator—although in view of 
its bias it may not be altogether 
inappropriate to be constantly reminded 
that the book was originally written in 
French. 

Dada wants puff-puff 

ANTIQUE TOYS AND THEIR 
BACKGROUND 

By Gwen White. 

Batsford. 260 pages . £5. 

Some of the best-loved toys are vulgar, 
crudely made and shoddy and, as Miss 
White warns in her preface, many of 
•the elaborate and beautiful so-called 
toys that have been handed down as 
antiques were never handled by child¬ 
ren at all. A serious collector has to 
keep this in mind and be able to date 
a Teddy bear by whether its nose is 
pointed or blunt—assuming that it has 
by then still got a recognisable nose. He 
needs to be as knowledgeable about 
celluloid kewpie dolls (circa 1910) and 
plastic Jackie Kennedys (early 1960s) 
as about poupards made in the 1860s, 
all cream net and sashes. The toy snobs 
who are bidding the prices of dolls 



Genuine 1902 


above the £400 mark, rocking horses 
up to £100 and a well-furnished doll’s 
house to nearly £600, are not serious 
collectors in this sense, with the possible 
exception of the toy soldier buffs. 

While not being a particularly pro¬ 
found book, this is the place where you 
can fill in the gaps. Miss White has 
gone to the trouble of classifying and 
categorising the things that children 
have played with from the stone ages, 
whether they are terracotta animals, 
hula hoops (remember them ? 1958- 
1963) or miniature gold and silver 
dinner services. The sort of thing they 
enjoy change remarkably little. Sumar- 
ian toddlers pulled model oxen and 
carts behind them in 3000 bc. Six¬ 
teenth century children pulled toy 
knights on wheels, and Victorian child¬ 
ren coal trucks drawn by two dappled 
greys. Prewar babies pushed spotted 
dalmatians ; the 1960s generation had 
plastic buses and Matchbox cars. Some 
early miniature cars are now collectors’ 
pieces in their own right (and a pre- 
1962 Dinky car can be dated by its 
die-cast wheels). And how do you know 
if you have a classic American toy 
cooking range, or a tin Frederick the 
Great* on horseback from one of the 
better German factories ? Or even one 
of the original, stuffed Dismal Des¬ 
monds ? By looking for the trademark. 
This is what dates toys made in the last 
150 years, in the same way as costume 
or method of manufacture dates earlier 
ones. Nearly 200 leading marks are 
reproduced in the last chapter. 

Short list _ 

Essays in Economic Management by 
Alec Gairncross (Allen and Unwin, 
£3.50 cloth, £2.10 paper). Of this 
collection of 11 essays, all except one 
were prepared as lectures, some 
delivered before, some after Sir Alec’s 
retirement in January, 1969, from being 
the government’s chief economic 
adviser and head of its economic ser¬ 
vice. Though intended to be heard, 
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they are, as would be expected, very 
readable, even if there is much to 
disagree with in them. Sir Alec believes 
implicitly in demand management and 
in this sees monetary policy as a 
second line of defence. He was never 
one for mathematical subtlety in 
economic management, believing that 
historical perspectives are just as 
important. He also seems to have it in 
for the statisticians, or rather for their 
inaccuracies. All should echo his final 
conclusion : “It is“trme we had in 
this country some place of research 
akin to the Brookings Institution in the 
United States.” 

Economic Laws, Policy, Planning b\ 
Istvan Friss (Collet’for Akademiai 
Kiado, Budapest, £2.50). It is nice of 
the Hungarians to have published this 
collection of Academician Friss’s essays 
in English. What is the reader who is 
not a specialist in Eastern European 
affairs to make of them ? The answer 
is, sadly, not very much. They combine 
some marxist lore with many 
generalities and platitudes about 
planning. The Hungarians clearly find 
it difficult, but so do all other coun¬ 
tries, and the “ bourgeois ” reader will 
nod his head in sleepy agreement with 
large portions of the essays. 


EIU QER Special No 8 

Tax Havens 
and 

Offshore Funds 

The traditional image of the tax haven 
as a sun-soaked paradise for millionaires 
has given way in the past 20 years 
before the increasingly important role 
they have come to play in the 
development of multinational companies. 
Most important, tax havens have 
provided a favourable basis for the 
development of a whole, new concept of 
investment in the form of offshore 
mutual funds. QER Special No. 8 
compresses into 64 pages a wealth of 
detail about how they operate and what 
they have to offer. 

A single copy of QER Special No 8 is £3 28 
(US$7.80) Air mail postage (outside Europe) 
£0.40 (u£$0-90) extra Cash with order. 

Available from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1A 1NT 

633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 
Paseo de la Reforms 116-801 Mexico 6 D.F 
309 Surrey House 35 Rissik St, Johannesburg 
37 Queen Street Melbourne Victoria 3000 
M.S.A. Building 77 Robinson Road Singapore 1 
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Why the airlines will hava to 
cut fares 


Next week, the airlines meet to 
discuss air fares against a back¬ 
ground in which, all over the 
world, operators are cutting 
back on services. In America, 
daily flights between New 
York and Sain Francisco will be 
cut by nearly 40 per cent this 
autumn, and between New 
York and Los Angeles by nearly 
30 per cent. Earlier this year, 
700 separate flights were 
eliminated from ihe American 
domestic timetables. Ihe 
British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration has decided to end its 
service between San Francisco 
and Tokyo which it fought so 
hard, only a few yearn ago, to 
get permission to operate and 
on which annual losses of 
mn can be foreseen. 
Where at the end of last year 
the McDonnell-Douglas com¬ 
pany had orders and options 
for 243 DC 10 jets, cancella¬ 
tions from financially pressed 
airlines has cut this back to 
206 and airlines are buying 
fewer aircraft than they have 
done for many years. Altogether 
$6 bn worth of new jets were 
ordered in 1968. Last year the 
figure was down to $2 bn. 
What happens this year is any¬ 
one's guess. 

Traffic, as the airlines never 


cease* to bewail, is not grow¬ 
ing as fast as expected, and in 
America there is an actual drop 
in the number of passengers. 
But that is not really at the 
root of the trouble. There have 
been checks in growth before— 
although only in 1958 and 1961 
was the recession, as the Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organi¬ 
sation points out in its current 
review for 1970, as severe as it 
was last year. 

The airlines are still covering 
their direct costs. Even last year 
they were left with an operat¬ 
ing profit of 5J/0 after depre¬ 
ciation, which is barely half 
the 10% they were striking in 
the mid-1960s, but at the begin¬ 
ning of the decade they were 
not covering operating costs alt 
all. Wluat they are not meeting 
today are interest charges on 
the raft of borrowing needed to 
buy new equipment. Last 
year's operating profit for the 
non-communist airlines as a 
whole has been tentatively esti¬ 
mated to have been just under 
$1 bn, which is 25% up on 
1968. But that has to meet 
interest and taxes which be¬ 
tween them, as ICAO reports 
rather despairingly, ” can be of 
the order of several hundred 
million US dollars.” Several of 


the big American airlines failed 
to earn enough to meet these 
chaiges, and the 12 largest 
ended, collectively, in the year 
to March 31st $211 mn in the 
i;ed. Only two of them made a 
profit. The recession that hit 
them in 1970 had not then 
reached Europe, and such air¬ 
lines as the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation were 
showing good profits through¬ 
out the year. But since January, 
that has changed. The slump, 
according to all reports, is in 
Europe now. And it is persisting 
in America: Pan American is 
losing even more heavily so far 
this year than last. 

Airlines are not the most 
efficiently managed of indus¬ 
tries. Half their costs are made 
up of wages, and most of them 
employ too many people. The 
airlines outside America usually 
employ twice as many for a 
given amount of work as those 
inside the United States (where 
12,000 were sacked last year). 
The two nationalised British air 
corporations have both initiated 
economy drives in the hope 
that this will save them from 
redundancies in the future, but 
unless their traffic increases 
faster than it is doing this year, 
they will not be able to increase 
staff productivity as they hope 
without cutting staff numbers. 

During the 1960s, the short¬ 
comings of airline management 
were offset by the spectacular 
improvement in the perform¬ 
ance of the aircraft them¬ 
selves. In a ten-year review of 
the economic progress of world 
airlines, prepared for the ICAO 
meeting now in session in 
Vienna, flying costs are shown 
to have fallen by a third, main¬ 


tenance and overhaul by a half 
in the period 1960-70. This 
is the period during which air¬ 
lines switched from propeller 
aircraft to jets, which now 
carry 90% of the world's air 
traffic. Both the size and the 
speed of aircraft doubled, so 
that while capacity (measured 
as number of seats multiplied 
by distance flown in a year) 
went up fourfold, the number 
of aircraft flying went up by a 
mere 42%. But this includes 
nearly 800 DC3S, and nearly 
2,000 piston-engined aircraft 
doing a tiny amount of work 
compared with the jets. If the 
3,771 jets in operation at the 
erod of last year arc doing 90% 
of the work, as ICAO calcu¬ 
lates, while the remaining 
3 »53o tuibo-prop and piston 
engined aircraft between them 
do only 10%, then the bulk of 
the world’s flying is being dbnc 
with substantially fewer aircraft 
than the 5,122 used in 1961. 

In real terms, the drop in 
costs was spectacular. At cur¬ 
rent prices, ICAO puts the 
costs at: 


Costs per tonne-kilometre flown 
at current prices. US cents 



1960 1970 

Flying 

6.3 

4.3 

Maintenance 

4.4 

2.3 

Depreciation 

2.6 

1.8 

Ground costs 

5.0 

4.1 

(including passenger 
handling) 


Selling costs 

3.3 

2.4 

Administration 

1.2 

09 

Total 

22.8 15.8 


But recalculating these in 1970 
prices to take account of the 
sharp rise in American con- 



Souuv ICAO 
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sinner prices during the decade 
the figures come out as follows: 
Costs per tonne-kilometre flown 
at 1970 prices, US cents 



19601970 

Flying 

7.8 

4.3 

Maintenance 

6.5 

2.3 

Depreciation 

3.2 

1.8 

Ground costs 

6.2 

4.1 

(including passenger 
handling) 

2.4 

Selling costs 

4.1 

Administration 

1.5 

0.9 

Total 

28.3 15.8 


This saved the airlines’ skin, 
and even produced spectacular 
earnings in the middle of the 
decade when they were the 
darlings of the stock exchange. 
It also led to a shift in the 
pattern of costs. Flying and 
maintenance used to account for 
nearly half the total. Now the 
two together account for just 
over 41%, and costs on the 
ground, particularly selling and 
passenger handling (which have 
shown a smaller reduction over 
the decade than almost any¬ 
thing else), bulk much larger 
than they did. 

The depressing part of this 
change in the cost structure is 
that because flying costs arc 
now a smaller proportion of die 
total, the savings that ought to 
follow the introduction of widc- 
bodied jets, say, between 25% 
and 30% on the bill for operat¬ 
ing the narrow-bodied DC8s 
and Boeing 707s, will have less 
impact than they might. Higher 
wages won by newly-militant 
unions have pre-empted these 
savings as fast as they were 
made, particularly in the past 
three years. Airlines cannot look 
to manufacturers to get them 
out of trouble in the 1970s. 


But they do need to look 
to their loads. Because of the 
profits that were being earned 
on jets, passenger loads were 
allowed to _ fall throughout the 
decade from 59% at the begin¬ 
ning to 52% at the end. In 
America, which accounts for half 
the world’s total air traffic (or 
60% if Aeroflot’s business in 
Russia is excluded) loads were 
below 44%. Although the air¬ 
lines say the fall was caused by 
poor traffic (growth was down 
from the usual 14% to 15% to 
a mere 11%, and inside America 
it was as little as 6%) many of 
them quite deliberately planned 
to pile on the jet capacity to 
the point where loads were only 
a point or two higher than the 
break-even level for efficient 
operators. Thus the big airlines 
hoped to continue to make 
profits by increasing their share 
of the market, while driving less 
efficient competitors into the red 
and, with luck, out of the busi¬ 
ness. It took a very small mis¬ 
calculation about traffic to throw 
out these finely balanced esti¬ 
mates and land them all in the 
soup. 

At the same time, by being 
inexcusably complacent about 
fares, the door was opened to 
competition from charter air¬ 
lines which have, in effect, been 
taking up much of the growth 
in the market. It is regular 
scheduled air traffic at standard 
air fares that has let the airlines 
down. The charter business is 
still growing quite spectacularly. 
It is difficult to get accurate 
estimates of the amount of 
traffic carried but ICAO 
calculates that there has been 
something like a 900% increase 
over the decade. .Charter now 


carries something like 23% of 
all passenger traffic. 

The airlines complain bitterly 
about charter competition. The 
director general of the Inter¬ 
national Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion, Mr Knut liammarskjold, 
told the ICAO meeting that un¬ 
less governments were prepared 
to curb the growth of charter 
traffic—“ exercise discretion ’’ 
were his words—the scheduled 
airlines would be in real finan¬ 
cial 'trouble. But nearly two- 
thirds of the charter traffic is in 
fact carried by the scheduled 
airlines themselves, and not 
much more than a third by their 
sworn enemies, the non-sched¬ 
uled, supplemental airlines that 
live solely by chartering. Some 
people feel that the chorus of 
complaint against the non-skeds 
is overdone. 

It is the rate at which these 
non-schcdulcd airlines are carv¬ 
ing out a place in the market 
that has driven the big operators 
to near-panic. They grew, during 
the period 1964-70, by nearly 
60% a year, at a time when the 
annual rate of growth for sched¬ 
uled traffic was not much more 
than 15%. 

They are probably not making 
money doing so. American non- 
schedulcd airlines, which own 
between them more than 100 
big jets and carried 5% of the 
entire world's passengers last 
year, arc estimated by ICAO to 
have lost around $20 mn last 
year, and $7.7 mn the year 
before, although the Europeans 
have probably done better. The 
American airlines have been 
badly hit by the drop in military 
traffic to Vietnam and are them¬ 
selves complaining in Washing¬ 
ton about competition in the 
charter market from the sched¬ 
uled airlines. They are asking 
for curbs to be put on the 
scheduled airlines but lifted 
from them. In particular, they 
are agitating to end the rule 
that says only members of 
approved clubs may fly in char¬ 
tered aircraft. This rule is being 
openly broken all the time ; 
agencies in almost every big city 
will put passengers on to a 
chartered flight at chartered 
rates and hang the regulations. 
The regular airlines know this ; 
they will fight hard to have the 
rule retained, but when they 
meet in Montreal to discuss air 
fares it will be in the knowledge 
that something must be done to 
match charter competition, pos¬ 
sibly by chartering blocks of 
seats on scheduled flights. 

Had the passengers who trav¬ 



elled by charter last year used 
regular flights, the airlines would 
have had around 23 "o more 
traffic Had the scheduled air¬ 
lines got that share of the traffic 
that was carried by the non- 
schcdulcd carriers, they would 
still have been between 7 ’.. and 
8% better off. Yields would haw 
been lower, charter rates ha\< 
been falling all the time When 
the big airlines chartered aircraft 
for overseas flights in 1960, they 
charged rather mote than half 
the going rate for a regular 
ticket. Now they get little more 
than a quarter. 

What scheduled airlines get per 
tonne-kilometre, US cents 

1960 1970 
On regular flights 45.8 40.6 
On charter flights 25.0 13.1 

On 'the argument that any 
yield is better than an empty 
aircraft, big airlines have been 
setting up charter subsidiary 
companies of their own so that 
they can meet the competition 
from non-schcduled airlines 
without being bound by Inter¬ 
national Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion rules. But most u! them now 
believe that some sort of direct 
price cut must be introduced on 
routes where charter flights arc 
the biggest nuisance, starting 
wdth the North Atlantic. Last 
year 7 mn people flew the 
Atlantic on regular flights, w'hich 
averaged only 55% full. Another 
2 mn went by charter. Had they 
travelled on the ordinary flights, 
loads would have been up to 
7o?o. The airlines cannot afford 
to see growth slip away like 
this. 
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NEW 

ZEALAND 

We are where the action is 


It was gold that helped New Zealand in its early days. 
And now New Zealand's other mineral resources are 
exciting close interest. 

Minerals already discovered include lead, silver, zinc, 
sulphur, titanium, silica and bentonite; all have 
considerable export potential. And in their wake, the 
prospect of a succession of second generation industries. 

Beckoning fingers to the British investor and exporter. 
And we are there » right where the action is—well placed 
to help you as and when you need. 

Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition 
of our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand' ? They are yours 
for the asking. 


We call it 
Sunshine City 

(because of the business cfimate) 

CWMBRAN (pronounced Coom-bram) is unique in all Britain. 
Here Is no regional experiment in industrial redevelopment, but a 
thriving prosperous area about two and a quarter miles square, set 
amid some of the loveliest scenery in Britain. But Cwmbran is 
purpose-planned and built to attract and retain skilled labour by 
the sheer quality of its amenities. 

And it works. Already four of our factories fly The Queen’s 
Award to Industry. Cwmbran’s population has soared in two 
decades from 12,000 to over 46,000—and it is still growing. The 
new town is now the sixth largest town in Wales, with every 
resource, every service, and every amenity that industry needs. 

EXCELLENT LABOUR 

Labour is plentiful. Cwmbran's amenities and thriving industries 
attract the young, the skilled and the ambitious from a wide area; and 
our own schools now provide nearly 1000 well-educated school leavers 
every year. 

MODERN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 

Cwmbran Development Corporation has fully serviced sites available 
immediately, and leasehold factories from 5000 to 20,000 sq ft ready for 
early occupation. The Corporation will design and build, lease or 
provide purchase facilities for factories of any size. Government 
building grants are available. Office space is available, too. About 
20,000 sq ft in the new Town Centre will be ready soon, and a new 
block of about 80,000 sq ft is planned. 

100% HOUSING 

The Corporation will provide housing for your entire labour force, and 
rents arc minimal. For example, a 3-bedroom house with full central 
heating lets in Cwmbran for about £4.50 per week including rates! The 
key men who come with you will be housed immediately: and modern, 
centrally heated housing will be provided for all employees of new 
industry within weeks of arrival. 

FAST EFFICIENT TRANSPORT 

Cwmbran is at the hub of a new motorway system that links every 
factory with Birmingham and the North Midlands by M50 and M5, 
and with Bristol and the South as far as London by M4 and the new 
Severn Bridge. All South Wales is readily accessible via the new New¬ 
port By-Pass: and importers and exporters are served by the modernised 
docks of Newport, Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot and Swansea. 

Find out more about the opportunities for your industry in Cwmbran, 
where people work better and live better. No one who comes here ever 
wants to leave. And we really welcome you and help you. 

Please write, phone or call today. 

Ask for the General Manager, Mr. J.E. McComb. 



BUSINESS COMES TO LIFE IN 

Cwmbran 

- Garden City of Wales 


Over 200 branches 
and agencies throughout 

SU... 



li^fUsUtnudbimk 

OF NEW ZEALAND UMITED 


Our London Address: 

8 Moorgate, EC2R 6DB. Telephone: 01-606 8311 


Cwmbran Dereiopmeht Corporation, Victoria Street, Cwmbran, 
Monmouthshire NP4 3XJ. Telephone: Cwmbran 2191 
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Midsummer misery 

The Government may take some reflationary measures in the middle of 
July. But its general policy is still one of unmasterly inaction 


The gulp of champagne has been taken in Luxemburg, 
and some people had vaguely hoped that the British 
Government might seize this opportunity to give some 
further stimulus to its flagging economy, and to take some 
direct action against an unprecedented wage-cost 
inflation. Unfortunately, it became clear this week that 
it is not yet prepared to do either. But anyone want¬ 
ing to bet on some reflation should probably ring 
the middle of next month on the calendar. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer -told the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce on Wednesday that “ it would 
be wrong to rush into precipitate action.” Until the 
Treasury’s mid-year review was completed about the 
middle of next month (why on earth is it going to be 
so late ?), he had no intention of committing himself to 
any particular course. 44 But if I then judge,” he went 
on, 44 that further action is called for, I shall not hesitate 
to take it.” 

In the meantime, Mr Barber is clutching at every 
half-hopeful straw. He said on Wednesday that revised 
figures of industrial production for the first quarter had 
shown that output was very much better than previous 
figures had suggested. Yet national income statistics 
released on Tuesday showed that Britain’s combined 
industrial and non-industrial output in that ppriod from 
January to March was 2.7 per cent lower than in the 
preceding three months ; and that manufacturing output 
alone fell in these three months by over 1 per cent. If 
that is the stuff to boast of, there is something very wrong 
indeed in the state of Britain. 

All forms of demand were, lower in the first quarter— 
except, ominously, the volume of demand for imports, 
which jumped by 3^ per cent above its average in the 
second half of 1970. Even more worrying was the fall 
in investment by manufacturing, shipping, the distribu¬ 
tive and service industries ; all went lower in January- 
March, and they now seem to be due to go lower still. 
From the engineering industry this week has come the 
news that net new home orders in these first three 
months of this year were nearly to per cent lower than 
in the previous quarter, and April was no better. 

Thursday’s unemployment figures brought little relief, 
although seasonal factors were going the Government’s 
way. Allowing for these, the underlying trend was still 
upward, with another 9,000 added to the numbers 


wholly unemployed. The rise was less awful than in 
the last three months ; but the pointer was still towards 
900,000 or 1 million out of work in Britain this winter, 
something not experienced for over thirty years. 

Against this, Mr Barber believes that he can already 
see some signs of a revival of consumer demand. He now 
expects this to spurt ahead, as the shops get the benefit.- 
of the halving of the selective employment tax and the 
improvement in children’s income tax allowances next 
month, the introduction of family income supplements 
in August, and the increase in old age pensions from 
September. But even if the country docs now get the 
consumer-led boom that the Treasury was counting on 
at budget-time last March, it will be starting from a 
much lower level than Mr Barber had then calculated. 

More worrying even than all these painful signs of 
recession, the Government has still not come up with 
any ideas about curbing Britain’s exceptionally large wage 
increases. Once again, a bland Mr Barber on Wednes¬ 
day asserted that 44 there are also some welcome signs 
that the pace of wage inflation has been slowing down.” 
What are these signs ? As Mr Barber was speaking, 2 \ 
million engineering workers pressed for a substantial rise 
from next January, immediately after their present pay 
deal ends. The year-on-ycar increase in average 
earnings certainly came down from 14 per cent in 
January to 13 per cent in February, and then to 
11 per cent in March—as Mr Barber lost no time in 
telling us on an earlier occasion. But industrial output 
was slithering down the greasy pole in those months, and 
overtime was sharply reduced. With a little recovery 
in April, although not to the January level, earnings are 
likely to have risen again. When these April figures arc 
published next Monday, it will be surprising if they 
do not show the gain on the year before widening again. 
The latest index of retail prices, for May, was still 
registering a near-10 per cent rise over twelve months. 

On July 7th the National Economic Development 
Council is due to talk about incomes policy, on an agenda 
that will embrace wages, prices and growth. The Chan¬ 
cellor has now said thlrt. he will not, by then, 
have done anything moro.to?Testimulate growth. He will 
no doubt also have been briefed by the Treasury on what 
to say about incomes policy. But there seems little hope 
that it will amount to anything very useful. 
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Industry into Europe 

The Commons cheered Mr Rippon on Thursday for what he'd won for the losers when 
Britain enters the EEC. Now let's look at who'll be the winners 


Now is the time for serious planning by the industrialists 
who should gain the most from free access to the EEC’s 
large and dynamic market. Everyone knows that Britain 
will have to pay an entry fee in a contribution to the 
community budget and higher prices for agricultural 
products. But this should be offset by the impact of the 
EEC’s faster growth on the British economy. It is not 
a question of the absence of tariff walls. It is a more 
complex process which some industrialists strenuously 
deny the existence of, but which those in a better posi¬ 
tion to know (the industrialists in the community itself) 
have long confirmed. 

After the Kennedy round of tariff reductions, which will 
be completed at the beginning of next year, the lowering 
of tariff walls will not make much immediate difference, 
as the chart shows. Of course there will be some diversion 
of trade across the Channel. Exporters will lose their 
advantages in Commonwealth markets, the most serious 
losses taking place in Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand. The same will be true of countries now in the 
European Free Trade Association, where Britain will 
soon be on an equal footing with other EEC countries. 
But this will mainly involve the speeding up of changes 
which were already taking place in the gcogiaphical 
composition of Britain’s imports and exports. The EEC 
now takes over a fifth of Britain’s exports, compared 
uitli 14 per cent when it was formed in 1958. It will 
almost certainly accelerate this rate of increase from 
now on, but the overall effect on Britain’s balance of 
trade and economy of the first round impact of entry 
probably will not be great. The extra gross national 
product generated is not expected to be more than 1 per 
cent. 

It is what happens after the tariff walls arc down 
that matters, when industry realises that Britain is indis¬ 
solubly part of a market of 300 million people and 
no longer at the mercy of protectionist lobbies, as it 
still is in other parts of the world ; when it realises that 
investment need no longer be geared to an economic 
growth rate of 2 per cent or less and the weary’ repeti¬ 
tion of stop-go policies. In other words, the hope is for 
a radical alteration in Britain’s rate of investment, lead¬ 
ing to an export-led virtuous circle of rapid growth. 

After the community was formed, the Six were able 
to maintain their postwar momentum because of the 
enormous expansion in the intra-EEC trade, which 
increased by four times between 1958 and 1968. It was 
this more than anything that kept investment and growth 
rates up at the high levels they reached while the 
European economy w'as rebuilt after the war. This, at 
least, is the common belief,'- $nd while it is impossible 
to prove with precision what' makes economies grow 
at the rate they do, it is hard to imagine that the com¬ 
munity countries would have found an adequate 


substitute if they had not had this trade stimulus. 

It is more reasonable to assume that Britain will gain 
from the same process than to believe the reverse, and 
with high investment will come a range of related advan¬ 
tages. There will not just be more on the ground ; it will 
be more up to date, embodying more advanced research 
and development. Firms will be forced into greater 
specialisation, abandoning product lines which other¬ 
wise might have drifted on for years. Fear of greater 
competition on the home market will lead, if only 
defensively, to a change in attitude to exporting. All these 
changes, together with planning for a faster growing 
market, should lead to larger plants and higher produc¬ 
tivity. And funds can be mobilised to do this, not just 
from domestic resources, but also from the European 
capital market (in the first instance the Eurobond market). 

Not all this increased activity by firms will benefit 
Britain directly, since part of their effort will go in build¬ 
ing up production facilities across the Channel. But, as 
compensation for this, European firms should be more 
eager tc invest in Britain. And there will be an incentive 
for American firms to modify their increasing preference 
in the past ten years to invest in Europe rather than 
in Britain. One point here is that Britain still possesses 
substantially better regional incentives than those avail¬ 
able anywhere in the Six except for the Mezzogiomo. 
There is, too, the continuing incentive that British 
workers speak the same language as Americans, what¬ 
ever their strike record in some industries. 

But the dynamic effects of entry do not provide the 
only reason why some of the larger, technologically more 
advanced British firms arc anxious to operate in the 
EEC. Beyond the free movement of goods there arc the 
more difficult processes of deepening economic integra¬ 
tion which have barely started to operate among the 
Six but are bound to come in the next two decades. 
There has been a lot of talk about common standards 
(technical, safety and so on) which act as a powerful 
non-tariff barrier ; about a common European com¬ 
pany law ; about real competition on an EEC basis 
in the granting of public sector contracts, which now 
tends to be done on a basis of local protection. And, 
despite a few multinational contracts for aircraft and 


Average annual growth rates (constant 1963 prices 
and exchange rates) %_ 



1952-58 

1958-65 

1965-70 

1970-75t 

Belgium 

2.6 

4.8 

4.2* 

4.3-48 

France 

4.5 

5.6 

5.8 

5.4-59 

Germany 

7.1 

6.0 

4.5 

4.3-48 

Italy 

5.5 

5.6 

6.0 

5.7-62 

Netherlands 

4.8 

5.5 

5.0* 

4.5-5.0 

Britain 

2.8 

3.6 

2.0 

2.8 

Japan 

7.0 

10.5 

12.1 

10.5 

United States 

Z2 

4.7 

3.2 

4.9 


• 1965-69 

t Projections of growth by BBC or OBCD 
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British exports Cm( „ l0n 



other advanced technology projects, a common policy 
on technology is still a long way from - getting off the 
ground. But these things will all come. It is vital for 
Britain to get into the EEC before they do ; otherwise, 
most modem British firms would be excluded from 
operating at the right level and scale more effectively 
than by any tariff barriers. 

Naturally there is a ’good deal of nervousness in the 
business community. Ten years of under-investment has 
made some sectors less happy about their projects than 
they were at the time of the first application. And the 
large firms (the top 20 exporters account for a fifth of 
British exports) are on the whole more sanguine than 
the small ones, for many of whom it has not paid up 
to now to take exporting seriously. If Mr Rippon had 
failed, the next few years would have been more com¬ 
fortable, in a slovenly sort of way, for a good many 
managements. But fears that Birmingham will be driven 
to the wall by hard-faced men from the Ruhr are just 
hysteria. One of the most hopeful aspects of the EEC 
is that after ten years countries which were relatively poor 
exporters in some industries tended to improve their 
performance at the expense of their apparently dominant 
competitors. It is not quite clear why they diej. But the 
answer may be that they have been forced to specialise, 
modernise and export to survive. And they have repeatedly 
managed to do so. In 1958 France was full of 
worried men who feared that the removal of their highly 
protective tariffs would lead to certain commercial death 
(usually at the hands of the Germans). The expected 
demises have not occurred. Nor will they in Britain. 

This is all in the future. The trouble today is that manu¬ 
facturing investment in Britain is going down rather 
than up, and that if firms are going to respond instantly 
to the success of the negotiations, they are keeping very 
quiet about it. Their hopes of entry have been 
shattered too often, so that eventual success comes as 
something of an anti-climax. Britain’s top 30 companies 
(in terms of sales) were asked what they thought the 
future held for them , in the EEC. Most answers were 
extremely tentative. The people who tend to be most 
definite in their views are, of course, those already in the 
top export league, such as the car industry and chemicals. 
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Invisible earnings 

London’s square mile claims that it cams £500 million 
a year in invisible exports. But no more than 10 per cent 
of this is made in the EEC ; a figure that would look poor 
beside much of British industry. Does this mean that 
the chance of growth lies ahead or that the City has 
already been effectively squeezed out of the European 
invisibles market ? 

The insurance industry, the City’s pride and largest 
earner, expects little in the EEC. Only a fraction 
of its £250 million overseas earnings comes from the Six, 
mostly from Holland. The industry has always stuck close 
to the old alliance of the Commonwealth and the United 
States. The common insurance policy now being formed 
in the EEC would restrict the British insurer’s scope for 
growth. There are strict rules of establishment, and 
solvency margins will have to be kept at higher levels (up 
to 18 per cent) than arc required in Britain. Life offices 
will have little freedom to invest in equities, so that the 
City’s insurance companies will be lucky if they pick up 
anything more than the crumbs of the reinsurance market. 
There is little room for an informal organisation like 
Lloyd’s under the policy. And Britain’s power to remould 
it has been diminished since the Vehicle and General 
debacle which showed the danger of London’s laxer rules. 
Second to insurance among the City’s industries come 
banking and brokerage. These revolve largely around the 
London stock market, which is much the largest in 
Europe. The big issue is how much the better industrial 
performance that EEC entry will bring will be reflected 
in equity prices. 

Where the real money will be lost and made in the City 
is on the technical decisions made by civil servants 
huddling together in Brussels in order to slot British 
financial regulations into those of the EEC. These will 
be made in the 18 months up to entry, and will drag on 
throughout the five-year transition period. 

At some stage, for example, the dollar premium will 
have to be abandoned on European stocks. This means 
that European equity holders will face the loss (paper or 
otherwise) of the present premium, now adding 25 per 
cent to the real capital value of their portfolio. The 
premium is likely to fluctuate for some time between 15 
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and 30 per cent, but in the end it must go for European 
stocks (even if it remains for the United States, Canada 
and Japan). The knowledge that the days of the premium 
are numbered may keep investors out of EEC securities. 
But, once it is gone, British capital could flow out 
of the drab equities of the London stock exchange into 
the smaller European bourses. 

Investors should be warned of the volatility of Europe’s 
exchanges : Italy is at the moment almost 60 per cent 
down on its high. Some international capital will, of 
course, flow into London quoted stocks. But as the rules 
for free capital movement get sorted out the flow may 
tend to be from the London market, not into it. 

If the European capital market really docs become 
free (as is planned by the commission but may well be 
prevented by its members) the City’s merchant bankers 
will blossom. But, as the boom in Eurodollars has shown, 
only a little of the business may rub off on British banks. 
The vast majority of international business, even of Euro¬ 
pean business, is already done by foreign bank branches. 

Vehicles 

The British motor industry, already facing a rapid 
increase in competition from imports, will find the EEC 
going hard in the short term. It is Britain’s biggest exporter 
when everything is thrown in the pot—cars, commercial 
vehicles, accessories, parts, industrial trucks and tractors. 
Total exports in 1970 were just around £1,200 million, 
of which £193 million went to EEC countries. The 
industry is a little afraid that the transition to full com¬ 
munity tariffs will not adequately cover the loss of 
Commonwealth and, to a lesser extent, Efta prefer¬ 
ences. But in the longer term the industry—and especially 
British Leyland’s Lord Stokes—is all in favour. 

The race for car sales will go to the quick. Continental 
manufacturers have given a clear indication that they 
expect imports into Britain to move from the 10 to 
12 per cent of total sales of the early 1960s to the 
25 to 30 per cent in EEC countries now. Over the 
three years 1968 to 1970, the value of imports into 
Britain from EEC countries increased from £88 million 
to almost £ 150 million. This jump was not just because 
of labour troubles in the British industry that held 
up deliveries. Looking forward to Britain’s entry, conti¬ 
nental makers had boosted sales and service networks 
and reaped the increased sales. 

It is not that Britain lacks the basic products that 
people want. Just look at international interest in the 
Capri (even if it is also made in Cologne), the Mini and 
the Jaguar. The problems come later. British cars have 
a poor reputatibn for finish and for after-sales service. 
Continentals prefer the German Taunus versions of the 
Capri or the Cortina. Italians would rather queue for 
a better finished Innocenti Mini than buy a British 
assembled version. Jaguar delivery times are still very 
long, so sales are lost to Mercedes and the other prestige 
European producers. 

The crux is that profit margins have been too low for 
too long. Investment in both production equipment and 
service has been inadequate, even without the need to 
gear up for the common market. So every available 


penny earned in the consumer boom now hoped for 
will have to be pushed into investment to overcome these 
shortcomings if the British vehicle industry is really 
to take advantage of an enlarged community. 

The prize makes it all worthwhile: a sizeable share of 
what could well be a 10 million a year car market in 1975. 
There is also a juicy market for commercial vehicles 
(Britain sold £13 million to the EEC last year). Britain 
is better at the lighter end of the market than the heavy, 
in part because of its own domestic weight limits. And 
once again there is a sizeable entry fee in terms of 
marketing and servicing. 

Chemicals 

Second to motor vehicles, Britain’s most important export 
industry is chemicals. And here the advantages of EEC 
entry are clear cut. Throughout the year the chemical 
industry has devoted its lobbying activities to pushing for 
common market entry. Imperial Chemical Industries is 
still Europe’s largest producer, and chemical exports run 
to £786 million, with nearly £162 million, or 20 per 
cent, going to the EEC. But the industry is being held 
back by the slow development of the British economy. 
Although it increases at twice the rate of the British gnp, 
this has meant only 5 per cent a year compared with 
the 15 per cent growth experienced by its competitors 
within the EEC. 

Chemicals are particularly sensitive to tariff barriers. 
By definition one producer’s ethylene must be chemically 
the same as another’s. Both the raw materials of the 
organic building blocks and the cracking processes can¬ 
not vary from country to country. So, with these costs 
set, marketing and duties make all the difference. British 
chemical investment within the EEC shows a better return 
on capital as a result. The British market is not capable, 
as the European market is, of absorbing the sudden out¬ 
put of a new cracking plant that may process up to 
200,000 tons of petrochemicals a year. 

Although the British tariff against chemical imports is, 
at 8.1 per cent, higher than the EEC average of 6.4 per 
cent, there is little clanger of European chemicals flooding 
into Britain once barriers come down ; the British market 
docs not offer enough scope. Significantly, the European 
manufacturers have been slow in building plants here. 
As a capital intensive industry, chemicals stand to gain 
from the freeing of capital movements within the com¬ 
munity and the EEC’s greater bargaining power with 
other major chemical producers such as the United States 
and Japan. 

General engineering 

Much the same problem as that facing the motor industry 
during the transition period also looms over the engineer¬ 
ing industry. The EEC is already its largest customer. 
Using figures which include computers and aero-engines, 
it took £382 million of British exports last year, 23 per 
cent of the £1,642 million total compared with the 
Commonwealth’s 21 per cent. The EEC also provides 
42 per cent of Britain’s total engineering imports of 
£856 million. If the other three countries arc 
added in to postulate trade with a community of ten, the 
balance of trade in engineering goods increases to a surplus 
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10,000 miles of rapid, uncongested, 
non-polluting, high capacity, load 
carrying steel arteries. 

Invest in them and we’ll solve 
many of our transport problems 
economically. Ignore them and we’ll 


destroy our greatest heritage - the 
natural environment. 


British Rail 


A Great British Investment 
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building in the City of London, 

National and Grindlays operate an 
international banking service ready 
to help you and your business 
dealings in any country in the world. 
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of nearly £100 million, with total exports of £491 million. 

There will he much greater freedom over sources of 
supply, for example. The engineering industry consumes 
a great deal of its own output, which it assembles into 
bigger pieces that eventually reach a user. For sub-con- 
traeting the purchase price is just as important as 
performance and delivery. The general run of sleepy 
British companies could find outlets that have been secure 
for years being lost to another country. 

At the capital goods end of engineering, tariffs are a 
long way down the list of purchasing priorities compared 
with performance and delivery (except for the cheapest 
standard machine tools). These sectors are to a large extent 
international already. One notable exception is the heavy 
electrical engineering industry. National power suppliers 
tend to buy from local companies. At the opposite end 
of the engineering spectrum—nuts and bolts, bearings and 
small fractional horsepower electric motors—centralisation 
of production to achieve economics of scale has led to 
multinational companies, and this is a trend that could 
well be accentuated. It is in the middle range that most 
obvious changes will occur. The weak and the dozy will 
have a job to survive and the end result will be a healthier 
industry, although some will object to the price entailed. 
But for those prepared to get on with it, the rewards are 
attractive. A co-operative venture organised through the 
British National Export Council, the European com¬ 
ponents service, has shown what can be done. Inquiries 
arc obtained from the German vehicle industry and put 
out to suitable British companies, virtually all in the small 
and medium size range, who then quote a price and 
delivery against local German and EEC competition. 
Orders have increased from £30,000 in the first operating 
year in 1967 to a staggering £3.7 million in 1970. And 
all this with an 8 per cent tariff against the British 
engineering companies. 

The market for aircraft is generally thought of as tariff- 
free, simply because governments have the discretion to 
waive duty whenever it can be shown that there is no 
comparable aircraft in production at home. This is almost 
always true of big civil or military jets bought abroad, 
otherwise the foreign order would not have been approved 
in the first place. It is untrue of a whole raft of smaller 
aircraft, from the Fokker Friendship downwards, which 
have been kept out of Britain altogether by a 14 per cent 
tariff. The whole feeder line, executive jet and private 
aircraft market will be opened up to the Dutch, French 
and Italians who build these aircraft well, often better 
than the British do. Where the British aerospace industry 
can expect to gain is not so much in sales—it could be 
the loser here—but in the ability to tap more of the funds 
liberally available for development in France and particu¬ 
larly Germany, and so scarce in Britain. 

Competition will be less for some 

It is common to think that the main effect of the EEC 
will be to sort out the thrusters from the sleepers. But in 
fact one of the main immediate consequences of joining 
a customs union is trade diversion. Companies which 
have been suffering at the hands of third country sup¬ 
pliers will now have a new advantage. A good example 


Top twenty exporters 

Company 

Activity 

Exports TOOO 

1 British Leyland 

Motors 

322.000 

2 Imperial Chemical 

Chemicals and 


Industries 

textiles 

244.100 

3 Ford 

Motors 

207.800 

4 General Electric 

Electrical engineering 

182,000 

5 British Steel Corp 

Iron and steel 

152,000 

6 British Petroleum 

Petroleum 

99.600 

7 Courtaulds 

Chemicals and 



textiles 

98.336 

8 Massey-Ferguson 

Agricultural 



machinery 

87.800 

9 Distillers 

Whisky 

86.100 

10 Rolls-Royce 

Aerospace, motors 

85.887 

11 British Aircraft 



Corporation 

Aerospace 

85.300 

12 Vauxhall Motors 

Motors 

82.000 

13 Hawker Siddeley 

Aerospace 

78.900 

14 Unilever 

Household products 

74.400 

15 International Nickel Metals 

08.610 

16 British Insulated 



Callenders Cables Engineering 

61.000 

17 Chrysler UK 

Motors 

58.340 

18 Johnson Matthey 

Engineering, metals 

46.095 

19 Tube Investments Engineering 

45.100 

20 Ralli International 

Commodity brokers 

41,732 

Total 


2.207.000 


of this is the textile industry, which is heavily protected 
in almost all industrialised countries. Britain has in the 
past had a quota system limiting imports from countries 
like Hongkong, but it has been several times more 
generous than those operated by the common market 
countries, and as a result partly of greater competition, 
partly of heavy government aid for restructuring Lanca¬ 
shire, and the growing dominance of the big groups like 
Courtaulds and ICI, the industry is in relatively good 
shape to challenge its EEC competitors. 

Another big industry in a rather similar position is 
paper and board. In the first place it is a classical 
example of an industry where economies of scale are 
very large and new investment has to be done in big 
lumps of around £10 million. So the enlarged market 
will really affect investment decisions. Indeed there are 
already signs on the board side that this is beginning 
to happen. But secondly the industry has been suffering 
from the intense tariff-free competition of the Scan¬ 
dinavian producers in Efta. Norway will probably join 
the EEC, but the two biggest paper producers, Sweden 
and Finland, can only hope for liberal terms of associa¬ 
tion. At present the chances of obtaining these do not 
seem very high and the odds arc therefore that in future 
Swedish and Finnish producers will have to pay a tariff 
of around 12 per cent to sell paper in Britain (news¬ 
print excepted, which will have a duty-free import quota 
to fill the gap between home demand and supply). 

Finally, another example of an industry which has 
been really badly hit by third country competition in the 
past few years, despite its high level of exports, is the toy 
producers. Their sales to the EEC have already risen by 
45 per cent over the past two years, despite tariffs of up 
to 20 per cent. Now that they will be on the right side 
of this wall, they will have a good chance of recovering 
from the inroads of American competition, which should 
more than offset their loss of Commonwealth preference 
in important markets like Australia. 
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They're driving away our business 


Ford goes home 


On Monday the Ford factory at Hale- 
wood, on Merseyside, abandoned its 
latest unofficial strike and the plant 
was working again for only the 39th 
day this year. On Tuesday the com¬ 
pany announced that production of 
the car engine which was planned to 
win Britain £30 million a year in 
sales to the American parent factories 
will be switched to a new factory in 
Ohio, where every engine will cost 
$22 more to build than it would 
have done in Britain. But an expensive 
engine is still preferable, from Ford’s 
point of view, to no engine at all. 
And the ever growing demand for 
small cars in the United States, the 
nominal excuse for the switch in policy, 
means that the company cannot risk 
the unpredictable and erratic deliveries 
that its strike record in Britain causes. 
The deal hailed in May last year as 
Britain’s largest-ever export contract 
will then be scrapped. Other work will 
he found for Dagenham, as British 
Ford’s market grows. But that would 
have happened in any case ; the Pinto 
contract was to have been £30 million 


a year of jam over and above it. 

Ford explains the tearing up of its 
Pinto plans, which also included a 
number of engines from Ford’s 
Cologne plant, on almost any grounds 
but its labour record in Britain. This 
year Detroit expects 35 per cent of 
all American car sales will be of four- 
cylinder Pinto types, either American 
built or imported, which justifies Ford’s 
first small-engine plant in America in 
36 years. But this fools nobody. Strikes 
in Britain in the first three months of 
this year cost Ford a loss of earnings 
of 38 cents a share. Last week’s 
walkout at Halewood cost the com¬ 
pany 4,500 cars, worth £3 million. 
It brought its total losses in Britain 
for the year to date to 159,000 cars 
valued at £112 million. This time last 
year, Ford accounted for 28 per cent 
of the British market. By the end of 
May this year, that share was down 
to a mere 15J per cent. The Ford 
Motor Company is not a charity like 
the Ford Foundation. It cannot 
support Dagenham and Merseyside 
for ever. 


North Sea oil _ 

Bids, gentlemen 

The Government has Wit on the 
idea of auctioning the 15 most attrac¬ 
tive oil prospecting plots in the coun¬ 
try’s continental shelf according to its 
own, private rules. This is the surprise 
item in the latest round of offshore 
production licences. The auction is 
seen as a bit of money-spinning fun by 
Whitehall, but it is not amusing the 
oil men. The highest bids will not 
necessarily get the concessions ; the 
Government is reserving the right to 
select a lower bid should ! it come from 
an organisation that it prefers. To 
complicate matters further, the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry will not 
make the bids public, so companies 
will be tendering in the dark. The 
reaction of the head of one company 
that has done excellently out of the 
North Sea was : “ I don’t mind having 
to bid, but I would hate like hell to 
find afterwards that I am going to 
be disqualified.” The industry is also 
wondering to what extent successful 
bids for some of the 15 auctionablc 
blocks will help or hinder a company’s 
chances of getting any of the remain¬ 
ing 421 blocks, each of 250 square 
kilometres, which are being allocated 
on the old, fixed royalty basis used 
by successive governments in the three 
previous licensing rounds. 

The auctions are an admitted experi¬ 
ment by the Government, and there 
must be some question whether 
their ground rules might be changed 
after the oil industry’s stuffy reception. 
British offshore exploration is clearly 
much less risky than in the early days 
and the Government has now con¬ 
firmed the industry’s own earlier esti¬ 
mates that a million barrels of oil 
a day can be pumped onshore by the 
middle of the decade. But that has not 
stopped a lot of dry holes from still 
being drilled in the North Sea. Chroni¬ 
cally short of capital, the oil industry 
claims that money that will go on 
bids would be better invested, from 
its own and the national viewpoint, in 
exploration and exploitation. 
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Keyser 

Ullmann 

and 

Corporate Finance 

One of our many merchant banking services is dealing 
with all aspects of Corporate Finance, including Mergers, 

New Issues, Capital Structure, Financial Planning and 
Take-over situations. 


Keyser Ullmann Limited, 

31 Throgmorton Street, London E.C.2. Tel: 01-606 7070. 
Telex: 885307. 

Keyser Ullmann Rathbone Limited, 

Castle Chambers, Castle Street, Liverpool 2. 

Tel: 051-236 8674. 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 Rue Saint-Victor, 1211 Geneva 12, Switzerland. 

Tel: 47 25 25. Telex: 23791. Telegrams: Keyserullmann. 


The complete merchant bank 
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Motorways _ 

The next 1,000 
miles 


By the early 1980s every town of more 
than 80,000 people will be within 10 
miles of a motorway or super trunk 
road on which drivers will be able to 
cruise at 70 inph to any other town 
of similar size in England. A big 
acceleration of the inter-city road pro¬ 
gramme was announced on Wednesday 
by Mr Peter Walker, Secretary of State 
for the Environment. But with so much 
being spent on inter-urban roads— 
£2,900 million in the next decade, 
compared with £4,000 million over 
15-20 years planned by the last 
government—there is room for doubt 
about how much will be left over for 
improving roads within cities them¬ 
selves. It may become easier to get 
from one city to another than to drive 
down the road to the shops. Of the 


£ 11 billion which some enthusiastic 
statistician has suggested that traffic 
congestion may cost Britain in the 
decade of the 1970s, £8£ billion is 
expected to be in urban areas. 

Motorways have emerged unscathed 
from every recent purge on govern¬ 
ment spending. Road expenditure is 
currently rising three times as fast 
as public spending as a whole. It is 
not simply that good roads arc vital 
to industrial growth, and that the next 
decade is the one in which car owner¬ 
ship is expected to rise fastest. The 
expenditure is also justified in terms 
of return on capital. According to the 
conservative values placed on the 
saving of time and accidents by govern¬ 
ment economists, motorway building 
yields a far higher return than most 
forms of public spending to which 
financial criteria can be applied. But, 
because of their high cost of construc¬ 
tion, urban motorways yield less than 
inter-city ones. 

Mr Walker intends to make an 



announcement about urban roads later 
in the year. Meanwhile he has 
announced 1,000 miles of inter-city 
motorway and 500 miles of superior 
trunk road to be built in the decade 
after the completion of the first 1,000 
miles of each type next year. All will 
be built to dual carriageway standards, 
and Mr Walker has backed his inten¬ 
tions by putting another £500 million 
of schemes in the preparation pool. 
Plans mean nothing unless enough 
schemes are in this preparation stage 
to keep contractors busy when existing 
work is finished. 

What Mr Walker has done is to take 
the longer-term strategy of the last 
government and select the routes he 
thought most urgent. Priority has been 
given to three objectives. One is 
development areas, and the only totally 
new route in the whole package is the 
proposed M66 from Penrith to Scotch 
Corner. Another is the by-passing of 
historic towns. Of the 200 listed by the 
Council for British Archaeology, 105 
are on trunk routes and Mr Walker 
will by-pass 85 of them. Ely and 
Tarporley are examples. The third 
priority is to improve links to every 
major port. 

One of the most overlooked advan¬ 
tages of motorways is that they arc 
safer than other roads. The new plan 
should save about 500 lives a year. But 
to cope with the increase in traffic 
there will need to l)e more sophisticated 
aids for motorists. A start is being made 
with fog and other warnings. Rather 
farther in the future is the possibility 
of automatically-driven cats. The Road 
Research Laboratory has already 
demonstrated working prototypes. One 
of their attractions is that more vehicles 
could be fitted into the traffic stream, 
which would save a lot of money when 
Mr Walker’s routes get overcrowded, 
perhaps by 1990. 

TV licences _ 

When the meter 
man calls? _ 

The British Broadcasting Corporation 
is reconsidering the arrangement, 
which has lasted since 1922, under 
which the post office charges what is 
now a total of £6 million a year, soon 
to rise to £8 million, for collecting 
television licence fees (and failing to 
collect an estimated £6 million of 
them). It has asked the Electricity 
Council if local electricity boards 
could collect the fees instead, along 
with the quarterly bills. The boards 
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%u have problems. We have solutions. 


Face it. If you’re part of the construction 
industry you’ve got problems. Every growing 
industry has. 

But we’re growing fast enough to give 
you solutions. For example. 

Plant construction. Literally from start to 
finish. Anywhere in the world. 

Any kind of project. 

Our tubings and flexible hoses are 
solving problems by improving heating and 
cooling efficiency in office buildings, refineries 
and factories. 


Our seamless zirconium and other tubings 
are the "life lines” of 75% of the world’s 
nuclear power plants. 

We have world-wide capabilities and 
equipment for helping you control air, liquid 
and solid waste pollution. 

And, we developed seats for construction 
vehicles that improve operator efficiency 
up to 15%. 

So, if you have a problem, or anticipate 
one, call us. We’re experienced at solving 
construction problems. 



UOP serves the construction industry through these divisions: (a.) Engineered construction by Procon , /nr. (b.) Aircorrection by UOP, air pollution control equip¬ 
ment. (c.) Flexonirs by UOP, flexible pipes and tubes for moving gases, liquids, solids, (a.) Bostrom seating by UOP , driver protecting suspension seats for 
heavy construction machinery, (e.) Wolverine Tube by UOP, seamless tubing for nuclear power plants and all manner of construction. If you're looking for 
solutions write, call UOP (Universal Oil Products Company), UOP Plasa, Des Plaines, Ill. 60016. 


01971 MOP 
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Two days off 
from the rat-race and 
the money-grubbing. That'll 

I F YOU arrive in Switzerland "I" H O CJ\/ I along with it a list of delight- ! 

from an overseas flight or are Lyt/ LI It/ O V . fully quiet and attractive coun¬ 
starting from there on an over- , try inns in Switzerland, Burgun- j 

seas flight, and have two days to you among the majestic Swiss Alps, dy, on the Lago di Garda, in Tyrol, 
spare, you might turn the trick. And then, Switzerland has de- the Black Forest, or Upper Bavaria; j 

For one thing, Switzerland is a vised the ‘Helvetian Hideaway’ tour, and along with that a certificate for 
land of peace and tranquility; a few People in search of peace and quiet dinner, bed and breakfast. The whole j 
minutes beyond the biggest cities, take a rented getaway car that they business costs just $17 each for two j 
you find yourself in a placid peasant can drive 185 miles at no extra people. After all, when did the Swiss j 
village, and a good hour will put charge, or a getaway rail ticket; and ever care about money? 








Hitachi elevators keep up with high rise buildings 


Power Generation & Transmission Equipment 



Electronics & Home Appliances 



World's tallest. Hitachi’s elevator testing tower 300 ft .90m ) 


Now under construction, Tokyo's 
tallest hotel, the 47-story Keio 
Plaza Hotel, will safely and 
serenely transport its visitors to 
the 47th floor observation tower via 
seven Hitachi elevators. 

Passengers will be speedily 
whisked to their destinations with 
minimum waiting and maximum 
comfort. While two Hitachi units 
are traveling at 1200 ft. (360m.) 
per minute to the observation 
tower, the traffic for the other 
five units will be electronically 
controlled by a directional 
zoning system. 

Safety standards for Hitachi 
elevators are always assured by 
pre-testing in the world's tallest 
testing tower—300 ft. (90m.) high. 
High safety standards are achieved 
by Hitachi's constant dedication to 
the pursuit of scientific research and 
knowledge in all fields, so that 
we may contribute to a better 
life for people everywhere. 

Hitachi elevators and escalators, 
too, are just one section of the 
vast line-up of Hitachi products 
where expert research and 
development has paid off in 
dependable performance and safe 
operation. 


Representative In London: 

Winchester House, 77 London Wall, London E.C. 2 Tel. 588-3275 


0 HITACHI 
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Know a better way to find them ? 


are wondering whether they can. 

Next month, the current £6 black 
and white, and tri 1 colour, television 
licences each go up hv £1 for the ib 
million sets that have licences, with 
upwards ot another million in use that 
have not. Collecting these missing 
licences might have l>een easier had 
the trade been more conscientious in 
reporting the sale or rental of every 
set supplied to a new customer and 
some leaning on retailers might still do 
wonders. But at the back of the BBG's 
mind is the thought that if only half 
the missing fees could be recouped each 
year then at the end of its next five- 
year planning period the corporation 
would be £15 million better ofi ; that 
would be enough to make the differ¬ 
ence between carrying through its 
capital sending on schedule, out of its 
own resources, and borrowing more 
from the Government, which would 
mean, in practice, not carrying it out. 
It may be an optimistic target ; it 
would .’ssume only 500,000 sets with¬ 
out licences, or an evasion rate of 5 
per cent, and under the circumstances 
that is assuming an eagle eye on the part 
of every meter reader in every house 
he visits. 

A £6 million windfall income is 
not lightly to be turned away, but what 
worries the Electricity Council is the 
number of households that still use 
coin meters, and the landlords who pay 
a single electricity hill for their property 
and recover the cost individually from 
the tenants. Both make quarterly billing 
for television difficult, and the thought 
of getting involved in the evasion- 
detection game is not attractive. It 
remains now to be seen whether the 
post office puts in a counter-bid to 
keep the business by offering to lower 
its collection fee. Post office witnesses 
before select committees of the 
Commons have been distinctly vague 
about how the collecting charge is 
arrived at am way. Competition may 
jog their memory. 
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Atomic power 

Who gets 
chopped ? 

The Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants managed to get almost every¬ 
thing wrong in its pronouncement this 
week on British nuclear reactors. The 
institution wants the Central Electricity 
Generating Board to place, no furthei 
orders for the current advanced gas- 
cooled reactor (ACR) and instead to 
start ordering the new steam generating 
heavy water reactor. The institution 
also wants Britain, along with the 
common market countries, to press 
ahead with the development of the 
high-temperature helium-cooled reac¬ 
tor (HTR). 

Its memorandum may well he the 
first of many broadsides to come in 
the debate now raging within the 
Government about what to do about 
the embarrassing nuinl>er of nuclear 
reactors in which the nation has 
invested. Something has to go and 
almost surely will later this year or 
early next when the Government gets 
around to making up its mind. Pro¬ 
ceeding with all the types now under 
development would not only waste 
millions of pounds, it might also put 
an intolerable strain on scarce 
scientific, engineering and manufactur¬ 
ing resources. But, as the time nears 
to cut one or two reactor types, their 
proponents can he expected to scream 
—as the I PCS screamed this week for 
its steam-generating pet. 

The I PCS is probably right to be 
fearful. As the CEGB indicated a few 
months ago, it looks now as if Britain 
will choose to go on building AGRs 
indefinitely, hoping to realise savings 
in construction costs by repeating what 
is effectively a standard design. This 
was the only way American costs were 
brought down. The main development 
effort would then l>c on the fast 
breeder reactor, where Britain enjoys 
an edge over the rest of the world and 
which almost everyone thinks will 
become the major commercial reactor 
of the 1980s. This policy would mean 
dropping both the SGHWR and the 
HTR. 

Of the two reactors in jeopardy, the 
SGHWR has the best chance of 
surviving because most of its develop¬ 
ment work has already been completed. 
Generally acknowledged to lie a good 
reactor, the only thing the SGHWR 
lacks is customers, which angers its 
proponents who think someone in 
Britain should show enough faith in 


the system to order one. But the 
SGHWR was designed with small 
countries and small power grids 
specifically in mind and its characteris¬ 
tics are less than ideal for the CEGB. 
The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board has been flirting with the system 
for \rars hut has not made up its 
mind. And, unfortunately, the reactor 
has not won much interest outside 
Britain. Australia contemplated building 
one for a time but now appears to 
have shelved the project. The general 
feeling in the CEGB and Whitehall 
seems to he that it would not he worth 
disrupting the British nuclear pro¬ 
gramme to give farther support to the 
SGHWR hut that the reactor will be 
almost immediately available to any 
small count! s that v/ants it. Small 
countries, however, are usually the last 
to want to experiment. 

The situation of the HTR is different 
because much expensive development 
work would have* to he carried out to 
make this system commercial. If this 
were done, the HIR might offer 
slightly cheaper power than the AGR 
but the risk is thought to he high com¬ 
pared with the possible gam. Developed 
a few years ago, the 11’IR could pos¬ 
sibly have given Britain some long- 
sought reactoi export sales. These 
would he unlikely now since Gulf 
General Atomic in America has lately 
outstripped everyone else in HTR 
development. So the policymakers are 
probably correct m betting on the 
breeder, hut for once they had better 
make sure the policy works or an 
uncomprehending public is finalh 
going to realise it has received little in 
return for the hundreds of millions of 
pounds Britain has spent on atom. 

Housing 

Help for slums 

From this week, more Government 
help will be given to modernise and 
repair tired old houses in development 
and grey areas. The Government 
announced on Tuesday that for the 
next two years improvement grants 
in these areas will go up to 75 per 
cent of total cost, instead of the cur¬ 
rent 50 per cent, with an upper 
limit of £1,500 instead of £1,000. This 
will mean an extra cash injection of 
an estimated £46 million over the two 
years. Incredibly, the Department of 
the Environment keeps no figures on 
how much is paid out in improvement 
grants, hut on a rough calculation the 
extra money could mean an increase 
Continued on pfi%e Hq 
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The* fifty first annual general 
meeting of Buyer ische Motoren 
Werke AG will he held in Munich 
on July 7, 1971 

Review of 1970 and Prospects 

Again-,t a background of 
c uritmuing prosperity in the auto¬ 
motive industry BMW again took 
full advantage of maiket conditions, 
all factories working at full capacity 
throughout the year The already 
strong demand for BMW cars grew 
noticeably in the second half of 
1970 and production increased til 
almost twice the rate of other 
German car producers Export 
demand was as strong us in 1969, 
bu! the D-Mark revaluation 
combined with restrictions in a 
number of countries reduced the 
export share of tofu I sales by 5% 
The success of BMW's new moloi- 
cycle range has greatly exceeded 
expectations 

BMW’s policy of producing 
variations on only throe basic, 
models has proved decisive in 
stabilising our market share and 
combating inflationary pressures, 
although we could only compensate 
partially the often alarming rises 
in personnel and material costs 
Net earnings of DM 34.2 million did 



not increase with the rise m produc 
tion and turnover. Our suppliers, 
too, weie confronted with substan¬ 
tia I cost me r eases. 

A further increase in production 
arid sales is expected in 1971 
although this will fm a year of 
consolidation further capital 
expenditure will be incurred mainly 
for icilionalisation and Ihe mod¬ 
ernisation of production facilities. 

Net earnings will again be influ¬ 
enced strongly by material arid 
lahoui i osts 

Production 

Continuing rationalisation of 
production facilities and automation 
increased the daily production rate 
to 735 units and total car production 
rose by 11 4% to 151,165 units. 
Manufacture of the new BMW 
motorcycle , ange was almost three 
times as high as in 1969 at 19,287units 

Sales and Service 

BMW car sales rose by 12.4% 
to 158,850 units, this increase being 
particularly noticeable in the home 
market Our most successful export 
markets continue to be ihe EEC, 

EFTA countries and Ihe USA. Sales 
of BMW motorcyc les almost tripled 
to 12,346 units, of which no less than 
76% were exported. 

BMW’s own network of 
regional distribution centres at 


home has beer, extended Abroad, 
new import i.entrrs have been 
established on Ihe American West 
Coast and m Holland The introduc¬ 
tion of the "BMW electronic centie" 
has further improved our servk e 
system and is already in use at all 
larger service r.talions to simplify 
inspection and maintenance work 
In addition it was necessary to keep 
enlarged stocks of BMW spares to 
ensure a continuing supply to our 
service network 

Turnover 

BMW’s turnover in 1970 
increased by 16 7 % to DM 1,684 9 
million Although we exported as 
many vehicles as in 1969 there was 
a decrease in export turnover from 
40 6 to 36.2% due to revaluation of 
tlie D-Mark arid fiscal measures 
abroad 

Investment 

Investment in fixed assets rose 
by 2 1 % to DM 211 2 million With 
the three additional lines of pressing 
units in Munich, we now have 
facilities to pioduce almost all the 
pressed paits we require Construc¬ 
tion of our Dingolfing spare parts 
supply centre is well advanced, 
while the first development stage of 
the BMW test circuit has been 
completed Capital expenditure was 
financed by depreciation 147.3%) 
and by a share capital increase in 



Bayerische Motoren Werke 
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Growth 

Consolidation 

Intensive Rcfcnalisalion 
to oontain Cost Inflation 

* Turnover up 16.7% 

* Gar sales up 124% 

* Motorcycle sales up 166.7% 


19/0 The remainder ccime fiom net 
earmnqs 

Finance 

BMW's financial structure was 
strengthened by the capital increase 
made in 1970 and a further increase 
is proposed The balance sheet total 
rose by DM 204 3 million to 
DM 998 6 million The total increase 
is spread between fixed assets 
(DM 112 7 million) and current assets 
(DM 1 6 million) Ihe current assets 
rise was covered mainly by short¬ 
term bank loans 
Research and Development 

Most of our test and design 
programme was aimed at further 
improving the safety of our vehicles. 
BMW cars satisfy even the greatest 
demands with their outstanding 
performance and roadholding Our 
efforts arc now concentrated on 
"passive" safety measures, with 
substantial capital expenditure on 
test equipment BMW cars fulfill all 
safety and pollution regulations m 
our various export countries, but wo 
find it vitally important to coordi¬ 
nate anti-pollution and safety 
measures internationally to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Motor Racing Successes 

1970 was the most successful 
racing year in BMW's history 
We won all three German cham¬ 
pionships, the first manufacturer to 


do so, as well as numerous other 
turopcari touring car champion¬ 
ships and the throe 24-hour tounng 
car races hold in 19/0 We ended 
our international formula II road 
racing activities with another highly 
mic ( essful Stinson, but are with¬ 
drawing from this class to concen¬ 
trate on touring car events and 
motor( yde rac ing BMW has also 
won tin* w'Orld sidecar champion¬ 
ship in the 500 cc class for the 1/th 
time 

Associated Companies 

Good results were achieved by 
BMW Vertriebs GmbH, which 
markets all BMW motorcycles, while 
our Kunt-u-Cur seivico BMW 
Autovermietung GmbH made 
satisfactory progress 


Production 

Produc tion _ 

1600/2002 

1800/2000 

2500/2800 

CKD and othei units 


BMW cars 

Gins models (discontinued) 


Total cars 


Motorcycles 


If you would like to know more 
about BMW, please write to 
Bayeristhc Motoren Werke AG, 
Hauptabteilunq hrian/en, 

D-8000 Munchen 13, Postfach 13 

World Sales (units 1 percentages) 
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Continued from page Hi 
of around 25 per cent. 

The Government lias not been 
seized by a sudden fit of liberality. It 
realises—as did the Labour govern¬ 
ment before it—that improving old 
houses is cheaper than building new 
ones. Since improvement grants were 
first introduced in 1949, million 
applications have been approved in 
England and Wales, half a million in 
the two years since the 1969 Housing 
Act pushed up the benefits. Thanks to 
vigorous publicity, numbers are rising 
fast ; approvals in the first quarter of 
this year were running a third above 
the January-March level in 1970 The 
scope is enormous. 

At least two million houses in Eng¬ 
land and Wales are slums, in the sense 
that they do not inea.su/e up to the 
standards of the 1957 Housing Act 

of repair, drainage, water supply and 
other basic amenities. Another two 

million or more still lack indoor lava¬ 
tories, bath* and washbasins, or hot 
water. The response to improve 

grants for these basic amenities has 

been less lively in the development and 
grev areas (which have some of the 
woist housing conditions) than in more 
prosperous ones, and the new scales 
are meant to trv to counterbalance 
this. 

Mr Walkers fillip may give yet 
another boost to the demand for mort¬ 
gages. It continues unabated, in con¬ 
trast to consumers' reluctance to spend 
money on anything else. Building 
societies have been arguing that, in 
spite of record inflows of funds, they 
arc in no position to cut their rates 
if they want to avoid another mort¬ 
gage famine. 


Trade unions _ 

The last fling 

On Sunday, Mr Clive Jenkins’s union, 
the Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staff, voted to 
deregister when the Industrial 
Relations Bill becomes law. The 
decision taken at the union’s annual 
conference was carried narrowly and 
against Mr Jenkins’s advice. It meant 
nothing. ASTMS has a rule that the 
union must be registered. To change 
the rule a special constitutional 
conference is needed. Such a confer¬ 
ence could not be called before 1972. 
This is a most convenient let-out for 
Mr Jenkins. For by the time 1972 
comes round, most unions will have 
caved in and become registered, and 
the issue will be a dead duck. 

Unregistered unions will have no 
rights worth speaking of, and it has 
long since been dear that their refusal 
to register was a pretty hollow threat. 
Even Mr Jack Jones’s militant union, 
the Transport and General Workers 
Union, began making plans to change 
its rules to comply with the Registrar’s 
requirements as long ago as January'. 

The Trades Union Congress has sent 
out instructions 'to registered unions to 
deregister on the day the bill becomes 
law. The National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers has flatly 
refused to act so quickly, and if its 
executive accepts Lord Cooper’s advice 
it will not deregister at all. The 
National Union of Bank Employees, 
the Confederation of Health Service 
Employees and the National and Local 
Government Officers have also decided 
to disobey the TUC’s instructions. 


The militant unions will probably 
deregister at first and then reregister 
before early next year, complaining 
that they have been sold down the 
river by the other unions. No one will 
be fooled by that. 

There is also an element of play¬ 
acting in Mr Vic Feather’s sharp 
reaction to the Government’s thoughts 
about changing the pay-as-you-carn 
rules. The present “ cumulative ” 
system of PAYE means that the tax 
liability for any week is calculated on 
the basis of what should have been 
paid on the taxpayer's average weekly 
income that far in the whole financial 
year, less what had been paid up to 
the week before. Hence any drop in 
income reduces the average income for 
the year, and, with it, the tax liability 
that far ; so a rebate may be due when 
the tax paid up to the previous week 
is larger than that liability. 

If the “ non-cumulative " PAYE 
system is adopted, the year's personal 
allowances will be apportioned week 
by week, and amounts unused will not 
be allowed to spill over into subsequent 
weeks, as they do in effect in the 
cumulative system. L'nused allowances; 
will lead to a tax rebate only at the* 
end of the tax year. For some strikers* 
this could mean a loss of £5 a week 
tax-free during the strike. 

The Government’s main aim is a 
considerable reduction in the cost of 
running the PAYE system : 30,000 

civil servants are employed at present, 
quite apart from the burden on private 
employers. Many of today's calculations 
will not be necessary with a non- 
cumulative PAYE. However, a sharp 
drop in strikers’ income would not be 
an unwelcome side effect. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Unemployment 

Still rising, seasonally adjusted— 
although less sharply than between 
February and May. 


Retail prices 

Nearly 10% up over 12 months. 


Engineering 

Slight recovery after postal strike 
leaves total net new orders 8% 
down in first quarter over year 
before. Net new export orders 
also down in same period, by 
2.4%. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963 = 100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

April 

125.4 

+2.2 

-1.1 

F0.1 

employment* 

April 

93.2 

-0.7 

-1.3 

-3.2 

productivity* 

April 

134.5 

+2.9 

+0.1 

+3.5 

Export trade* 

May 

151 

-1.3 

+18.9 

+9.4 

Eng'g orders on band # t* 

April 

120 

—1.6 

-1.6 

+0.8 

Retail trade* 

April 

110.8 

+ 1.7 

+ 1.9 

+ 1.6 

Unemployment* 

June 

147.3 

+ 1.2 

+ 12.6 

+31.9 

Retail prices 

May 

147.9 

+0.7 

+3.7 

+9.8 

Export prices 

April 

139 

+* 

+ 1 

+9 

Import prices 

April 

130 

+ 1 

+3 

+ H 

Wage rates (weekly) 

May 

162.1 

+ 1.1 

+ 1.9 

+ 12.4 


Export trade # retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 3.2 per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period t Provisional 
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Lockheed: there'll be a 
compromise 


'Hie best guesswork coming out of 
Washington—and it cannot be more 
than that—- suggests that now the 
Senate has publicly crucified the Lock¬ 
heed company in committee, and tossed 
the Administration's request to 
guarantee the $250 million needed to 
save the company from bankruptcy 
around like an old shoe, the inevitable 
compromise will be struck. If the 
guesses arc correct, Congress will not 
guarantee a loan for Lockheed. But it 
will approve an agency of some sort to 
help the financial reconstruction of 
failing companies. Among the more fan¬ 
cied runners there happens to be a bill 
providing funds specifically for the 
transport industries, which in practice 
means the railways, since both road 
and water transport are in pretty good 
shape. Someone should be able to 
work out a form of words that will 
allow it to help Lockheed too. What 
Lockheed does for money until such an 
agency is formed must be regarded as 
Mr Dan Haughton’s business, but 
since Mr Haughton has already 
miraculously managed to keep the 
company afloat long past the time its 
detractors had expected it to sink, this 
should not be beyond him 

As a compromise, this has many 
attractions. Congress does not have to 
come to a direct decision either to aid 
or to kill Lockheed, and either way a 
great deal of political odium is avoided. 
The few show-offs apart, this is not the 
subject on which members of Congress 
like to stand up and be counted. The 
idea of a transport reconstruction 
agency has already been backed by the 
railway, road haulage and shipping 
industries, probably the first time these 
mutual enemies have ever acted to¬ 
gether before. The legislation exists in 
draft, so it cannot be described as a 
ploy for getting Lockheed off the hook 


as some other schemes now being dis¬ 
cussed for all-purpose industrial financ¬ 
ing could be. And aiding transportation 
is politically respectable in the way that 
helping Lockheed is not. 

All this, however, would take time, 
and the British Government repeated, 
in a statement sent to the Senate com¬ 
mittee and published in London on 
Wednesday, that the agreement made 
recently with Lockheed, to spend a 
further £130 million on completing 
the RB 211 engine and selling the first 
540 below cost, would expire on August 
8th unless the Administration had by 
then got its guarantee from Congress. 
Britain also asked for an assurance that 
airlines were still standing by their 
Tristar orders. 

If the guarantees mentioned above can¬ 
not be given by 8th August 1971, the 
agreement between Lockheed and Rolls- 
Royce* for supply of the RB an, and 
the British Government’s offer of sup¬ 
port, will not become effective. 

Maybe, but nobody believes now that 
the British Government will drop work 
on the RB 211 until it sees Lockheed in 
receivership and probably not even 
then. Too much money will already 
have been spent. The engine will be too 
far down the line. It is acceptable, just, 
to drown a kitten, but not a three- 
quarters grown cat. 

Canada _ 

On balance, bully 
for Benson _ 

Toronto 

Since early November, 1969, when the 
Canadian government’s white paper 
on tax reform was published, finance 
minister Mr Edgar Benson’s low 
degree of credibility in the business 
community has bumped along near 


International 



Some don't like it, Mr Benson 


rock bottom. For a few days after 
June 18th, when Mr Benson brought 
down a budget incorporating the major 
elements of basic tax reform, he was 
regarded almost kindly by businessman 
and the average taxpayer alike. The 
budget’s bite proved substantially less 
painful than the white paper’s bark. 
But, as days pass and analysts pick their 
way through the massive and complex 
budgct-cum-tax reform document, Mr 
Benson’s stock is slipping lower again. 

In fairness, it is probably slipping 
lower and faster than deserved. 
Mr Benson and his advisers have done 
quite an admirable job of balancing 
the economic and political reality of 
the present against the never-never land 
theories that underlay much of the 
white paper. 

In broad terms, Mr Benson killed 
most of the more controversial white 
paper proposals ; created a more 
equitable distribution of the tax burden; 
greatly simplified, through a single 
rate schedule tax, the calculations of 
wage earners ; and took positive steps 
toward using the taxation system to 
spur new growth and to encourage 
Canadian investment in Canadian 
enterprises. On the less positive side, 
even the long-hated but inevitable 
capital gains tax is less onerous than 
generally expected, in that only one 
half of capital gains are to be taxable 
after December 31st which, with a top 
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personal tax rate of 60 per cent, means 
a maximum capital gains tax of 30 per 
cent and a lower average rate than in 
the United States. 

The other contentious area was the 
special tax concessions to resource 
industries whicli die white paper would 
have ended almost entirely. Mr Benson 
told industry last August that he would 
not go as far as the white paper recom¬ 
mended j and he did not, although 
present concessions will be largely 
modified or removed over the next five 
years. On fax rates alone Mr Benson 
removed that temporary 3 per cent 
surcharge on personal and corporate 
income imposed in 1968; provided 
for a 1 per cent reduction per year 
in the corporate tax rate from the 
present 50 to 46 per cent by 1976 ; 
raised personal exemptions for single 
and married taxpayers to 50 and 40 
per cent respectively, thus relieving 
nearly 1 million low income earners 
of paying any tiuc; increased dividend 
tax credit from 20 to 33J per cent • 
introduced a number of overdue con¬ 
cessions to individual taxpayers and 
small businesses, and removed several 
small sales and excise taxes. 

At first glance it seemed a happy 
budget for nearly everyone. The 
inevitable speculation that it presaged 
an autumn election by Mr Trudeau 
was quick to coinc, speculation that 
Mr Trudeau did not rule out entirely. 
But a closer look showed that the mix 
of budgetary and <tax reform measures 
rendered any quick and clear assess¬ 
ment of impact almost impossible. 

Neither can be viewed in strict 
isolation, and their combined effect will 
probably not be known until well into 
next year. The clearest points are 
that Mr Benson's package provides 
minimal tax relief overall, that the 
federal government will continue to 
take the same share of the total 


Fiat 

Workers' playtime 

Rome 

Last Saturday’s settlement between Fiat 
and the three engineering unions was 
rather more than the conclusion of 
yet another Italian labour dispute. It 
was the outcome of the unions’ first 
attempt to modify the way an Italian 
factory is run, in order to make the 
assembly line a less alienating place in 
which to spend a working life. Neither 
side can claim to have emerged from 
the two month long confrontation as 
clear victors, but the unions, apart 
from an extra 5 cents an hour, have 
got small improvements in working 
conditions and, most important, the 
right to a say in production planning 
and the fixing of piece rates. 

Fiat reckons the settlement will cost 
it an extra $72 million a year, but this 
is a drop of more than 60 per cent in 
die unions’ original demand. More 
important to the company is the fact 
that neither piece rates nor the night 
shift has been abolished. So at the end 
of the day Fiat was able to claim that 
efficiency had not been undermined by 
the new agreements. 

The company is under considerable 
pressure. Labour costs have risen by 
nearly a third in the past two years and 
its prices in export markets have gone 
up by around 20 per cent. But for the 
first time in ages there is a reasonably 
good prospect that Fiat will have a 
strike-free run of about 15 months— 
until the three year national wage con¬ 
tract comes up for renewal in the 
autumn of 1972. 

Much depends on good relations 
with the unions, which Fiat sees as 
a partner in stemming the anarchic 
activities of left-wing extremists mainly 


belonging to the “Lotta Continua” 
group. These are a * considerable 
nuisance to the unions, but they.have 
also enabled them to get better 
terms than they might otherwise have 
been able to. The unions live in con¬ 
stant fear of being outflanked by 
extremists, yet find them a convenient 
Trojan horse for getting inside the 
employers’ defences. Whether the 
unions will now be able to control 
Fiat’s workers, many of whom are 
immigrants from southern Italy, is a 
moot point. The chances are that they 
will, for there were distinct signs during 
the dispute concluded on Saturday that 
the majority is fed up with the con¬ 
tinual round of strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions. As much as 80 per cent reported 
for work on days when the unions ha‘d 
called them out on strike. 



Chemical troubles 


Hamburg 

The wage negotiations in the German 
chemical industry, crucial to the 
government’s hopes of getting settle¬ 
ments down to its target rate of 6-8 per 
cent, have reached a critical phase. 
Employers in the Hesse and North 
Rhine Westphalia areas are unwilling 
to go beyond their offer of 6.5 per cent. 
This is unacceptable to the union 
with its claim for 9-12 per cent. 
Attempts at arbitration have failed, 
and the union has now taken to 
imposing selective lightning strikes 
which it intends to intensify as time 
goes on. Its problem is that a lot of 
its members are not in sympathy with 
the strike action. There has been no 
general strike ballot (mandatory under 
German strike procedure) because it 
would probably have failed to get the 


national income as before, and that 
Mr Benson is counting heavily on a 
rather faster economic growth than 
evidence to date seems to warrant. 
Whatever happens to economic growth, 
Ottawa faces distressingly heavy bor¬ 
rowing requirements during the next 
12 to 18 months, perhaps as much as 
$2.5 billion in the current fiscal year. 
The new budget predicts a budgetary 
deficit of S750 million after tax 
changes, and despite no major new 
spending commitments. The spectre of 
the unemployment rate that refuses to 
fall below 6 per cent, plus inflationary 
pressures that won’t go away, hangs 
menacingly in the background. 
Canada’s basic economic health is still 
well short of robust. 
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RllJNIONE ADRIATICA Dl SlCURTA’ 

(Adriatic Insurance Company) 

Milan, Italy 


132nd Annual Report 


The Balance Shoe! ami Accounts of 
the Rlumonc Adriatic* dl .Sicurta 
lor ttii 1 1 *170 financial vc.tr were 
presented and approved af the 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Company held In Milar. on the 22nd 
June. 1U71 

The report of the Hoard of 
Ih rectors gave a detailed and 
extensive picture of the activities 
of the Company and Its group in 
I'i7u The evcellcnt results obtained 
in Life Assurance in Italv, Brazil, 
Spain, Austria, Greece and Australia 
were emphasised The sums assured 
hv the Company in the Life Branch 
sinnd at K71 000 million lire on 
the :ilst December, 1U70. while the 
relative figure lor the Group as a 
whole at th.it date was 1,101 000 
million lire 

The report also mentioned the 
concern caused hv the unexpected 
doubling ul the claims ratio tor 
civil lire risks and the continual 
prow th ot value concentrations in 
industrial amt enrnmereiaI tire risks, 
hut .tflirmed that the overall claims/ 
premium ratio m [• ire Business had 
remained within the limits of sound 
underwrit inp. pructie* ■ 

I'rolound concern was also 
expressed at trends in Theft mill 
Huri/lmy business where the results, 
alreadv negative in 1‘th‘i, were much 
worse a pain in 1070 

In Afanue Ivsuranet the diflieul- 
tns ot the international marine 
insurance maikct, still without 
solution were still being lelt There 
wen* imrirovements in the ” Goods ’ 


sector, but “ Hulls ” again produced 
a negative result 

The volume of Credit and Hands 
htiHtness Increased considerably 
during the year with variations from 
one country to another, olten. how- 
ever, accompanied by a serious 
deterioration in the claims ratio 
Hcsults in Accidents and Third 
Party Mutur Vehicle Insurance, 
were good. while those in the manv 
other lields in which the Company 
operates were normal 

The report also drew attention 
to the progress made In collateral 
activities recently promoted hv the 
Company, and particularly to the 
dynamic development ot the 3R 
Investment Fund which commenced 
subscribing in October, 11)70, and 
the excellent results obtained hv the 
London Bank “ Manufacturers 
Hanover Ltd,” of which RAK is 
a founder member The subsidiary 
Company Someth Flnanziaria Assi- 
eurativa (SOF1AS) also registered 
outstanding progress. 

The Meeting of Shareholders 
passed the Accounts and approved 
the declaration of a dividend of 
Lit riOO per share 

As the three vear term ot office 
oi the Board of Directors had 
expired, the -necting then proceeded 
to the election of the new Board 
At a meeting held immediately 
after the close ol the Annual 
General Meeting, the Board nf 
Directors re elected Mr Ktfore I .oil 1 
Chairman, and Messrs Carlo Resent I 
and MHssimo Spada Vice Chairmen 


Features of tin* 1970 Balance Sheet 
<om{>arrd with those of the previous year 
(in £. + ) 


1 989 

->',788,777 
6,287,274 
2^,884,410 

3 M 74.128 
1 * 4,94 r >, 9«9 
r ,3«>,218,931 
4 . r i« 7.»42 

8 ,7 r ,8,po8 

82ft. r > 3 f) 

Premiums 

Itkoiui' and Investments 

Claims paid 

Reserves General Branches 

Reserves Life Brandi 

Sums assured Lift' Brandi 

Share Capital 

General Reserves 

Profit for Year 

1970 

80,707,084 

7.183,667 

31,143,0^,6 

37 . 96 a .774 

94,171,268 

r > 86 , 7 13,096 
4 . r i<» 7 , 04 « 

8,92 1 ,960 
697,803 

Premium Intome from Italian and Foreign Group Companies 

'A 


1970 


Riuniune Adriatic a di Sicurta anti 


103,233,218 

L’Assicuratnre Italiana 

121,122,^34 

■ 1 1 , r > 79,888 

80,378,174 

Other Italian CJroup Companies . 

13,449,626 

Foreign Group Companies . 

7 1 > 7 (l 1 i r i 4 !i 

17^,1^1/280 

Total ...... 

206 , 333,709 

7 ili, 774 , 83 'i 

Sums assured by the Group’s Life 


Brant hes ...... 

799 , 3 > 3 . 09 O 


* Figures indicated an the ster'ing equivalents of the cnlricn In the 
Balance Slice I which were expressed In Lire Conversion has been made 
if flu* odicuil rate ol exchange at Ihe end of the year 


DATELINE WEST MALAYSIA + 
NEW'INDUSTRIES MEAN 
NEW PROSPERITY + ARE YOU 
READY FOR YOUR SHARE ? 



No longer just rubber. Pineapples: and 
much else. Diversification. Britain’s Special 
Aid Programme is helping, too. There'll be 
more trade, more opportunities for sound 
investment. Experts confidently predict a 
big boost for Britain: that means you. Now 
you'll need the Hongkong Bank Group more 
than ever before. They're on the spot. 
They’ve analysed the situation. Prognosed 
the future. They’re ready for your 
every move. With practical know¬ 
ledge and help. They’ve compiled 
a booklet giving you the facts. Their 
Kuala Lumpur branches will keep 
you ahead in the market place. 

Write for the special booklet on 
Malaysia to the address below. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Graf rt Lurch Sum London F.C3V ODU 
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International 

Tourism 

Quarterly 


a wwffnij review for the world. 




INTERNATIONAL TOURISM QUARTERLY is an entirely new and unique 
review of trends in world tourism. Published every quarter by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit, JTQ is specifically designed as a practical aid to decision-making 
for the fast-growing tourism industry. 

The find issue of ITQ (now available), in addition to basic statistical data and 
analysis, contains reports in depth on the development of tourism in Greece and 
EaBt Africa, and a detailed study of the all-important package tour business. 

The annual subscription is £20 (IJS $ 48 ). Airmail postage (outside Europe) 

XT 1-75 (US $ 4 ). 


Please oilier ruv subscription to 
INTKlf NATIONAL TDUK1KM qi'AKTKItl A 

[_J Remittance enclosed i_1 Please send invoice 

£7"] Please iiimmil inv subscription 

Name ot Subst riber 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House, 27 St .James’s Place, London SWlA 1 NT 



BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


GEGR1869 


ASSETS 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at December 31st, HJ70* 



in thousand 

in thousand 


in thousand 


DM 

DM 


DM 

Gash, Cheques, Hills, Treasury Bills 

■ .063,436 

l ,014,006 

Due to banks 

1 ,l 36,038 

Set unties 

804,301 

71 1 ,o6H 

Deposits frcmi t ustomers 

4,534,394 

Due front batiks 

849 

b39iB47 

a) Demand deposits 

930,893 

Loans to < ustomers of the 



h) 'Time deposits 

1,683,498 

Banking Department 

3,078,602 

*i, 599,830 

<) Savings deposits 

1,898,001 

with a life of 



Own at t eptant es and promissory 


a) less than four years 


1,762,994 

notes in t ireulation 

39 , 97 1 

b) four years or longer 

943 . 97 ft 

836,836 

Bond issued 

4.295.695 

Lendings of the Mortgage Department 

4 . 43 °. 57 o 

4,022,918 

Capital funds 

36.1.278 

Investments 

110,668 

82,828 






Capital stock 

1 20.0(H)] 

(.and and buildings 

5 7 .i 50 

53.493 

Reserves 

_ 245,278] 

Other assets 

i 72 ,. r D 4 

183,146 

Other liabilities 

264,714 

Total assets 

10,636,090 

9.307.'36 

'Total liabilities 

10,636,090 


A dividend of DM 10 per tommon share, i.c. 20% on the 
tommon share < apital with dividend''rights, and DM 11.30 per 
preference share, t.c. 237.1 on the preferem c share <apital, were 
distributed for the fist AI year 1970. 


MUNCHEN 


LIABIL 1 TlliS 


1 tMi!> 
in thousand 
DM 

9 . 5 ', 4**1 
3,7(10,(190 

840,348 

1,202,661 

1,717,681 

110,820 

4 .<>' 9 . 7 '2 

306.690 

I 00,000| 

206.690 

247^3 
9 . 307 , « 3 <> 


*> The complete .statement of accounts, audited hy Deutsche Treuhand- 
r.e.sell.Mehart Wirtsr.haftsprtifunKSKesellMchiift, Munich, will he published 
in the " Hundesnnzciuer " (Official flazettcj prohablv In mid-June 
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necessary three-quarters majority ; the 
employers claim that even the present 
pin-prick tactics are illegal without 
such a majority, and are taking the 
union to a labour court, where the first 
hearing is expected by the end of this 
week. There have been several ugly 
clashes between pickets and employees 
trying to go to work. 

The employers have tried to play 
down the disruption created by the 
strike action, and insist that they are 
not planning a lockout. But they 
are not likely to give much on the 
wages issue. The industry’s report on 
1970-71, out this week, complains 
of profits at an all-time low and 
steeply rising costs, particularly for 
labour. In the one area where a settle¬ 
ment has been reached, the Rhine¬ 
land Palatinate, the union admitted 
that BASF, the major employer there, 
had had an exceptionally difficult year, 
and it contented itself with a 7.8 per 
cent rise. But this agreement covers 
only 90,000 out of nearly 700,000 
German chemical workers. The rest 
want to see a substantial rise over and 
above the increase in the cost of living, 
which has now reached 5 per cent on 
a year ago. 

Uganda _ 

A military budget 

Kampala 

While the new military regime in 
Uganda under General Amin has been 
welcomed by foreign investors as more 
pragmatic than its predecessor, 
its first budget presented last week is 
curiously unconcerned with the impor¬ 
tant questions of development. General 
Amin has reversed the drastic 
nationalisation programme of ex-Presi- 
dent Milton Obote, under which the 
government would have taken control 
of 80 leading companies. He now pro¬ 
poses only a minority stake in a handful 
of businesses, mainly in banking and 
insurance plus two sugar factories 
and one steel factory. And he 
has shown himself aware that a country 
of Uganda’s size cannot afford too 
many white elephants, like the recently 
completed conference centre abortively 
built for the Organisation of African 
Unity conference which was held in¬ 
stead in Addis Ababa. This cost £7.6 
million for its first stage, largely in 
foreign exchange. 

So far so good. And- the finance 
minister Mr Emmanuel Wakhweya 
made much last week of the country’s 
serious economic situation. But when it 
came to the figures, his call for austerity 
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General Amin is a military man 


was not supported by a drop in spend¬ 
ing. This year’s deficit of $64.3 mil¬ 
lion in the development budget is, 
admittedly, below last year’s figure ; but 
it is still way above the level suggested 
by a mission from the International 
Monetary Fund which has just ended 
a six week tour of Uganda. The prob¬ 
lem is that as a military man General 
Amin has put a very high priority on 
defence spending. The armed forces 
are reportedly three times their pre¬ 
coup strength, new barracks are being 
built and large orders will soon be 
placed for new equipment. Over a 
quarter of the spending planned for 
development will go in fact to the 
military. 

At least this is one direct way of 
reducing unemployment in the short 
term—Uganda’s most serious problem. 
But it means that there is no room at 
all to increase spending on health and 
education. And while the third five- 
year plan which is shortly to be 
announced will rightly emphasise rural 
development and farming, to try to 
check the inevitable drift to the towns, 
the government will depend heavily on 
foreign aid to carry out its policies — 
for instance a $10 million World Bank 
loan is expected to be made this year 
for beef ranching in the north of the 
country. 

The first and most serious impact of 
the government’s deficit spending will 
be on the foreign exchange reserves. 
These had fallen from an historic 
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peak of $fi>2 million in September, 
1970, to $45.8 million by March. The 
diain on the reserves has increased even 
more rapidly since then. The govern¬ 
ment’s soothing noises to foreign 
investors aie clearly hoped to encourage 
a new inflow. But several of the new 
measures announced to raise revenue 
are likely to act in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, for example a withholding tax of 
12.5 per cent on overseas remissions by 
non-resident companies. Clearly the 
government will be sending its sup¬ 
pliants round the world's capitals before 
very long. 

Venezuelan oil _ 

What's it mean? 

Caracas 

According to its most fervent sponsors, 
the bill now before Venezuela’s Con¬ 
gress to regulate the reversion of oil 
concessions (starting in 1983) aims not 
solely at the reversion of the concession 
areas, but of the whole industry. This 
is also how the industry itself says it 
interprets the bill, although it has not 
yet said so publicly. State oil officials 
and political party leaders are evasive. 
The point is of course crucial. 
Congress has extended its session 
until August 6th to get the bill through, 
as well as others nationalising the 
natural gas industry and the retailing 
end of the oil business. The matter 
must be clarified before that date. 

If the whole industry is involved, 
the bill is indeed making history. It 
states that all (he concessionaires' 
goods and equipment, whatever their 
industrial function, must be handed 
over in good condition, that none may 
be changed, moved or dismantled 
without official permission and that a 
fund be paid into the Central Bank 
to guarantee this. Creole (Jersey) the 
biggest producer (1.6 million barrels 
daily) and the first company to appear 
in the congressional committee, says 

Continued on page 92 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Where is the jute ? 

Reports from Dacca insist that the 
jute harvest has not been wrecked 
by the war in East Pakistan : it is just 
that the crop flow has halted. But this 
is little consolation for the world's 
spinners. The London price, £153 a ton, 
is at a record, in part thanks to Indian 
merchants who have exaggerated the 
plight of Pakistan's crop. This year's 
Indian harvest will be 15 per cent less 
than was forecast. 

June 

16 

June 

23 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

All items 121.4 

Food 133.1 

Fibres 84.0 

Metals 191.4 

Misc. 107.3 

121.7* 

134.0* 

83.9* 

191.6 

106.9* 

1 1.5 1.8 

1 2.2 k 0.5 

4- 0.7 + 5.3 

+ 2.1 -19.2 

- 2.6 - 1.6 

*Provisional 




j\ statement or 

Mr Jocelyn Hamhro 


Banking has entered a new dimension, and ail our efforts in the 
past year have been directed to meeting the challenge that this presents. 
Competition is keener than ever before and the services we offer have 
to be fast, accurate and flexible. Above ail we have to meet the needs of 
our customers, wherever these arise. For many years we have been a 
thoroughly international organisation, but in the last financial year we 
have expanded and consolidated our position overseas to meet the 
hanking needs of today. 

Our results reflect this period of transition, but I am confident that 
the rewards will he increasingly apparent in the years to come. 

Inflation remains as a world-wide problem and the Government still 
needs to reconcile the requirements of price stability, full employment 
and economic growth. This difficulty has not arisen overnight; it will 
not be solved overnight. Those who believe that such problems can he 
solved with a stroke of the legislative pen put more faith in human 
nature than would he wise for a practising banker. However, we do 
have a Government with a will to govern, and a belief in itself and in 
the British people. 

New Regulations 

We welcome the Bank of England’s new proposals for the control 
of credit which I personally consider to be the most important 
contribution to the hanking system since the Radcliffe Committee 
report some 15 years ago. We have always operated with a substantially 
greater degree of liquidity than that now recommended by the Bank 
of England but, far more important, it signals the Bank’s desire to see 
much greater competition in the domestic banking sphere. We can only 
benefit from this freer atmosphere. 

Record Year 

The past year has not been without its customary difficulties for 
the City of London, somewhat aggravated by the re-introduction of 
financial discipline and the hree/cs of free enterprise; for some these 
hree/cs had an arctic quality. However painful this may he, I feel that 
we are entering a period of regeneration, and that when we join the 
Common Market, Industry and the City will show their undoubted 
ability toexploit the new opportunities that the E.E.C. presents.' 

Fortunately I am glad to report that it has been an excellent year 
for us. Our balance sheet total is a record of £730 million; disclosed 
profits have increased for the fourteenth year in succession and are now 
£2,565,000, or an increase of 15.6 per cent over last year’s equivalent 
figure, and wc jjpye recommended an increase in the dividend for the 
fourth successive year from 28 per cent to 30 per cent. We have also 
appropriat ed £flf lft,000 to the published reserve of Hambros Bank from 
this year’s cifnmgs. 



Merchandise and 

Investment Trust 

We have in the past held many 
of our major Group investments 
in MIT. This company, although 
87^ per cent directly and indirectly 
owned within the Group, has not been 
consolidated in the Group accounts to 
date. We plan to acquire the remaining 
12} per cent to complete the 
rationalisation of the Group. Eor this 
purpose the minority holding has been 
independently valued at £1,750,000. We 
propose to offer Hambros Limited 
Ordinary shares of 25p each for this 
acquisition. Details of the number of 
shares to be issued and terms of the 
offer will be given as soon as possible. 

Reorganisation _ 

1 do not think that anyone can sit still and hope for the best in thi 
financial world of to-day. It was because of this-together with the 
increasing si/e and complexity of our business -that wc started our 
management reorganisation, which I mentioned last year. In banking, 
the old patterns have quite definitely broken and we are now part of a 
world-wide industry with an accelerating pace of change and 
development. None of us can tell with any certainty what new structur 
and competitive shape will emerge in banking over the next ten years. 
We remain a very personal business, and we have done our best to 
strengthen and continue this personal connection by the establishmcn 
of a Financial Services Division, which will help our customers find 
their way through the whole range of our financial activities. 

Property 

In recent years we have created a Property Department with a 
team of highly qualified men directly engaged on all types of property 
finance, development, management and investment. In its scope it is 
probably unique in the City of London. This has been another 
excellent year For the department, and we now manage property asset- 
and development projects either for clients or associated companies - 
valued at more than £100 million. 

The Abbey Life Property Bond Fund, which is our most 
important property client, has had another successful and record year 
and shows every prospect of continued growth. We have been asked, 
and have willingly agreed, to confine our property bond investment 
management activities to this fund. 


Private Bill 

Our most important development was the'Private Aet of 
Parliament which, on I st July, 1970, allowed us to separate the banking 
side of the business from our increasingly important investment and 
other financial activities. It had become increasingly difficult for us as 
a hank to showjhftfifi and other non-banking activities in a form of 
accounts which had primarily to he judged by hanking conventions, 
ratios, liquidities and the mix of assets. While Hambros Bank Limited 
remains the principal source of our profits, it is now a wholly-owned 
jaahaaiuuai of H a mbro I U h i IwI .■ the 


Hambro Ufe 

We have created a leading place for ourselves in the unit trust 
held and an important new step we have now taken is a further 
extension into unit linked assurance. We regard this as a natural 
development in the Hambros Group and we were therefore delighted 
when we were given the opportunity of backing Mark Weinberg and 
his colleagues in the creation of a new Company called Hambro Life 
Assurance Company Limited. 

With the experience and the reputation of its management. 
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successful and profitable part 
of the Group and a major force 
in the life assurance industry. 
Europe 

We have been strengthening our 
Continental European base. As a 
result of subscribing for a further 
issue of capital, we now directly hold 
, \/ a majority stake in Hambro International 

, N. V. and. through this company have acquired 

opi-third stake in Bankhaus Burgardt & Brockelschen KgaA, This is 
nr first venture in Germany for many years and it has been made in. 
aiitnership with Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozcntrale. We are 
eljgjhted to have them as partners, and we have great hppes for the 
ithre of this German merchant bank. We have equally great hopes for 
ur first direct investment in a Scandinavian company, where we have 
iken an interest in B0hn and Co. of Oslo. 

| North America 

‘ We are very pleased to welcome Mr. Norman D'Arcy to the main 
oard of Hambros Limited. For many years he has managed a group 
rf Canadian investment companies, among them a quoted Investment 
Trust called Anglo-Scandinavian Investment Corporation, based*in 
Toronto. We had held a substantial interest in this company but were 
lot directly involved in its management before this year when we 
increased our holding to 65 percent* making it a subsidiary of the 
Group. We have changed its name to Hambro Corporation of Canada 
and plan to use it as a major investment vehicle with the aim of 
providing all forms of financial service in Canada except domestic 
banking. Its activities are expected to include venture capital, special 
situations, property advice, investment and dealing, portfolio 
investment advisory services and leasing. 

Hambro American bank & Trust Co. in New York has had 
mother successful year and has virtually doubled its profits. HABAT 
has just opened a branch in Paris housed by our good friends Banque 
de TUnion Eufop6cnne in the Rue Gaillon. 

International Growth 

We are, and will remain, truly international. Our staff, from 
secretaries to Bpard members, is a mixture of many nationalities, and 
the majority of bur business is transacted in currencies other than 
sterling. We are^trongly established in the main trading and financing 
areas of the world: in North America, with the solid baseof Hambro 
American Bank A TrustiSp^aildKambro Corporation of Canada; in 
Continental Europe through ftambco International N.V.; in the U.K. 
through Hambros Bank; and I expect to hove pews on the fourth 
great traditig area of the world-the Pacific-when I next report. We are 
active in most areas of financial enterprise; banking in all Its forms, 
nvestment banking and funds management, leasing, property, 
bullion and gems. 

The Future 




and I am sure that the Group is strongly placet 
to take advantage of these developments 
and to produce another record year. 

Copies of the Annual Report can be obtained 
from The Secretary, Hambros Ltd., 

41 Blshopsgate, London E(2P 2AA. 



Hambros Ltd. 

Consolidated Financial Statement 
as at 31st March 1971 


Paid-up C apita) and Reserves 

Loan Capital 

Minority Shareholders Interest in Subsidiaries 
Current. Deposit and other Creditor Accounts 
Proposed Final Dividends 

Acceptances for Customers 

11.858.000 
17,794 .IKK) 
9,220,000 
597,102.(KX) 
1 ,112,000 
72,755,000 


£730.041.000 

( 'ash. Balances with Banks, Money 
at Call and Bullion 

Bills discounted and Bunk Certificates of Deposit 
Term loans to Banks and Local Authorities 
Government and other Securities 

Advances and other Debtor Accounts 

Customers’ liability for Acceptances 

Investments 

Goodwill on Consolidation 

71.647.000 
9.637,000 
199,627.000 
44,929,000 
299.060.(KX) 
72,755,000 
28,111.000 
4.075.000 


£710.041.000 

Dividends Paid and Pioposed 

Retained Profits 

1.502,(XX) 
1,063.000 

PROFIT IOR III! YFAR 

i 2,565,000 


Hambros Ltd. 
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Continued from paqe H r; 
that this, apart from bring unwork¬ 
able amounts to dr facto nation¬ 
alisation. Oil mmistiy officials reply 
that tin* company may be crying 
before it is hit and should wait to see 
how the surveillance pioccss is carried 
out. Another clause calls for 
exploration of unworked concession 
blocks within three years. Creole says 
the decision to drill rests on mvriad 
factors and that it is unreasonable to 
authorize the ministry to impose such 


HUSINESS : INTERNATIONAL 

decisions. The bill allows no appeal on 
specific items and imposes fines of from 
$ 5 ° ,000 to $1 million for infringement. 

Creole claims that the bill would 
enforce the handing over of goods and 
rights not even remotely connected 
witli concessions and thus its whole 
nature is confiscatory. Shell (1 million 
barrels daily) and other majors are 
expected to confirm these arguments in 
the next few da vs. Currently there are 
9,000 square miles under concessions, 
Ho per cent of which will revert 
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between 1983 and 1985. Congressmen 
sav they want to establish the principle 
of Venezuelan control now, and that 
the question of how the areas are to 
be worked after reversion can be 
decided in 'the interim. Venezuelans 
who oppose the bill say it is 
counterproductive, because it kills any 
incentive for further investment by the 
industry in that interim. Moreover, 
there is apparently no guarantee that 
the terms will not be changed in the 
future and with retrospective force. 


Manhattan's empty spaces 

New York 


I his year about {i million square feet 
of new office space will be completed 
in Manhattan, the central district of 
New York City. That is twice as much 
as ]#.st ye.u and sis limes the average 
of the postwar ye.us. With a three- 
year lag between conception and com¬ 
pletion, developers in New York are 
now trying to rent out the space com¬ 
missioned in the euphoric days of 19(18, 
when a booming economy anil busy 
stock market brought an explosion in 
demand. Now times have changed, 
demand is slack, many gleaming towers 
are empty 

The optimists—like the developers 
themselves, each with a first class client 
in the wings—reckon that the excess 
space will soon be rented, once the 
recession is wcl'l and truly over. The 
pessimists- - including some city 
planners - think in terms of three to 
fi\c years before demand catches up 
with supply. In 1972 a further 
12 million square feet will be put up 
m Manhattan and another 7 million 
is so far planned 'for subsequent years. 
Yet some corpoiaiions are moving their 
headquarters out of town. About 12 
big ones moved or decided to do so 
last year ; this may not be many, but 
it is more than are moving in. What 
holds others back is the discovery of 
those who have gone before : that the 
suburbs are no better at planning, a't 
providing schools, transport and 
amenities for an influx of office workers, 
than is the big, uncomfortable city. 

For a combination of reasons, the 
slump has not knocked out any develop¬ 
ment com | Janies. Most of them 
reaped rich rewards in the boom years 
and can live off the fat for a while. 
In America, unlike Britain, the. tax 
system permits depreciation allowances 
on office buildings. The tax advantages 
of depreciating an asset that will 
appreciate in value over the long term 
makes the ownership of buildings 
attractive for the rich, either as 
individuals or in groups. If investors 
are convinced that a building will 
eventually be rented, they may even 
buy it empty to establish losses for tax 


purposes. Only two major American 
developers are public companies and 
have shareholders to worry about ; 
both have other sources of income. 
Tishman Realty and Construction 
Company makes more profits out of 
building than from owning property, 
and Arlen Properties possesses a major 
chain of retail shops. 

There is little possibility that the 
banks and institutions which finance 
these developments will foreclose. They 
are more likely to help the developer 
through the loss-making period than to 
land themselves with an empty 
building. The developers do, after all, 
have some skill at selling office space, 
a skill which is not found elsewhere. 
What the developer cannot do is to 
lease space ac less than his breakeven 
rent. This is dictated by the interest 
on his building loan, the notional 
interest on the money he put in him¬ 
self and the taxes and maintenance. 
Assuming that a building of 1 million 
square feet costing $50 million was 
financed at 9 per cent, to service the 
debt costs $4^ dollars a square foot, 
with another $4 for taxes and main¬ 
tenance. Any rent under $8.J a square 
foot would produce a loss until the 
next lent review. These reviews are 
more infrequent than in Britain. 

On the whole, tenants get a good 
deal on the lease from the landlord 
and a bad one on the rent (compara¬ 
tively). This is simply because tenants 
are well advised by lawyers on the 
former and have practically no one to 
advise on the latter. Estate agents who 
act either for the buyer or for the 
seller arc practically unknown in 
America. They arc nearly all tied to 
one of the developers, acting as his 
selling arm, and apparently many 
tenants are not aware of this fact— 
or if they arc find nothing odd about it. 

The absence of professional estate 
agents has more wide-ranging effects. 
There is no such thing as independent 
property valuations and the lack of 
them means that auditors will place 
no faith in any property value other 
than book value. So when the securities 


market looks at real estate firms, it is 
concerned only with profits, as it would 
be with other industries, and pays little 
attention to the meat of a British 
property share—its discount on net 
asset values. Tishrnans’ oilicial net 
asset value is $5.62. On a property 
valuation it is $44. The annual report 
has ten pages devoted to a question 
and answer manual explaining what a 
properly company is all about. 

This unsophistication (combined with 
higher risk factors) explains a curious 
fact about institutional financing. Most 
of the long-term financing is still 
offered on a straight loan basis, with 
the institution taking no equity. 1 he 
Prudential Insurance Company has 
$12 billion of property interests (at 
book value), but 90 per cent of that 
is straight loans However, the Pm, 
with over $2 billion of new money a 
year to invest, is now gradually 
becoming more directly involved in real 
estate development. Last wick it 
announced that it was giving a mort¬ 
gage of $if,o million to Uris Building 
(one of the large private developers; 
for an office building of 3.4 million 
square feet, nearing completion on 
Water Street. The rate of interest is 
around 0 per cent and the Pru is taking 
an equity slake of 25 per cent in :hc 
building. The main tenant, the 
Chemical Bank, which is using a third 
of the space, is also to own 15 per cent 
of the equity. Uiis can now breathe a 
sigh of relief that the short-term hank 
financing has been funded. 
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RUMIANCA S.P.A. 

Capital Lit. 45,247,546,000 

Head Office: Turin, Italy, Corso Montevecchio 37/39 
Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders 


The ordinary general meeting of Rumianca was held in Turin on April 
29th ( 1971 and was attended by eighty-six shareholders representing in 
person or by proxy 28.989,736 shares (64.07% of the issued capital). 

The Chairman. Dr. Renato Gualino, told those present of Rumianca’s plans 
for expansion and the results attained during the business year ended 
December 31st, 1970. “1970, heir to the 1969 hot Autumn." he told 
the shareholders, “was an arduous year not only for Italy but for the whole 
world. 

“Nations have been troubled by political, economic and financial upheavals 
and if we can rejoice in spite of that this is mainly due to the fact of not 
having been swallowed by the general chaos, held back at the very last 
moment by common sense and instinct of self preservation. 

“Rumianca has faced this situation serenely and firmly bearing the 
negative consequences of these events, from the rise of the cost of money 
and labour to the cut in sales prices, from the lack of operative peace to the 
impossibility of increasing productivity enough to offset the results of 
costs expansion." 

Dr. Gualino went on: “Firstly, we wish to supply you with the detailed 
information on the plan you approved last year and whose take-off we have 
steadily taken care of. 

“CIPE, in order to make a choice among the programmes of investment 
in direct competition between themselves for several thousands of billions 
put forward by Italian industrialists in the field, had decided, as we 
mentioned in last year's report, to draw up a preventive national chemical 
plan whose results had to be used as basis for every decision on the origin, 
size and destination of the investments considered suitable to the plan itself. 
“The preparation of the Chemical Plan requires a considerable lapse of 
time and is desirable in a scheme of economic planning only on the condi¬ 
tion that all national producing units, state enterprises included, arc closely 
linked to it. This plan of course must be extended to all fields of the 
Chemical Industry; but whilst the delay due to the preparation of the plan 
has not initially slowed down the entrepreneurs' decisions in the field of 
secondary chemicals, particularly in the north, it might have undermined 
the development of primary chemicals and therefore, indirectly, in the long 
run the whole chemical industry. 

“Rumianca, having decided to operate on firm scale in Cagliari, that is to 
say in the South, also in the field of secondary chemicals (which by the way 
allows the maximum labour employment) has found itself in a situation 
particularly unfavourable because of the clear existing relationship* of its 
operative plans. 

“CIPE, consequently, in July, 1970 approved several investing 'excerpts'; 
for Rumianca about 79,000 million lire of investments forming part of the 
300,000 million lire programme to carry out during the 70s, were considered 
suitable to the chemical plan. 

“This first 'excerpt' intimately connected to the expanding operations 
decided in 1969, satisfies the demand for increasing the potentiality of our 
plants at Assemini and at the same time to complete its operating cycle in 
order to assure the unit the achievement of a competitive level capable of 
keeping in pace with the technological and productive development in 
progress in the field. 

“Our further initiatives are essentially directed to the diversification of 
products, within the limits of secondary chemicals (using also the raw 
materials connected with the development of the Sardinian mining industry 
in which we are taking interest). 

“Those initiatives are divided into three separate programmes: short-, 
medium and long run, still under examination by CIPE, whom we press 
continuously in order to get their urgent decision, as it is essential that 
Rumianca may undertake their realization according to a rational pro¬ 
gramme of priority and in the observance of technical times. 

“Rumianca means to assure the Group the achievement of a competitive 
level in Europe through the production on the side of raw materials at 
competitive prices and on the other of a large range of diversified products. 
Such a complete programme cannot be carried out only partly. For this 
reason we are confident that CIPE and Government and Regional 
authorities will give us, our collaborators and our workers the necessary 
tranquillity in order to allow us to plan our development during the 70s 


with a continuity which may avoid the risk of interruptions in investments 
which would be expensive economically and painful from a humane point 
of view. In conclusion, if in the near future we succeed, as v«c do hope, in 
obtaining the necessary credits from the financing concerns relating to 
the last investments authorized by CIPE (79,000 million lire) we vill be able 
to undertake the construction of the scheduled new plants. 

“As far as the investments concerning the enlargement operations at 
Assemini, decided in 1969, are concerned, 34,000 million lire have been 
already bound by our Sardinian associates as at December 31st. 1970.lt 
is clear, therefore, that we have not lost time and that we are indeed ready 
to make any effort to speed up the execution of our plan in spite of the 
difficulties and slowness wc have to cope with every day. 

“The business year to 31st December, 1970 finished with positive results 
in spite of the unfavourable conditions the company had to face. 

“Rumianca's turnover was 40,271,817,157 lire compared with 
37,191,673,915 lire in 1969 and that of Rumianca with its Sardinian 
associates was 46,306,732,116 as aga.nst 43,247.752,253 lire in 1969, 
representing increases of 8.29% and 7.07% respectively. 

“Rumianca’s Profit and Loss Account and that of our Sardinian associates 
showed a surplus of 3,600 million lire before depreciation. 

“While the plants' productivity has developed continuously in 1970, on the 
other hand their profitability has decreased because of the heavy increase 
in the cost of products and the fall in sale-prices. In order to allow the 
company to carry out not only adequate depreciations but also to get the 
return on capital, it is absolutely necessary that the investment plan put 
forward by CIPE may, at least for the part concerning the medium-run, be 
urgently planned by our management with the guarantee of being carried out. 
“According to the most recent calculations, if we succeed in getting on with 
the execution of the development plan in conformity with the scheduled 
times. Rumianca's turnover along with that of our Sardinian associates 
should go up 60,000 million lire or more in 1972 and exceed 100.000 
million lire in 1974. 

“In 1970 we began a considerable research work which will be consolidated 
in the next years by engaging qualified staff and investing during the 
activity year about 350 million lire in machinery and initial research. 
Within the limits of the financial benefits decided by the Government in this 
field by act of October 26th, 1968, CIPE has approved our programme 
of applied research for the realization of material not yet produced in Italy, 
which will require an expenditure of 800 million lire." 

After giving further details of the progress of plants on the mainland and in 
Sardinia and of the principal associated companies, the Chairman opened 
the discussion in which the following shareholders took part in their turn: 
Dott. Franco Micucci-Cecchi, Dott. Gian Luigi Alzona. Don. Mario Borelli. 
Aw. Claudia Castdlotti. Amongst other things, they particularly rccom 
mended that the Directors should do all in their power to overcome the 
bureaucratic difficulties which still arc a handicap to the erection of the 
new plants. 

Dr. Gualino replied to the speakers at some length, supplied the information 
they asked for, then the Directors' Report and Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account for 1970 were put to the vote. The Meeting approved 
with 28,988,736 favourable votes and 1,000 votes against. 

The resulting loss of 1,252,774.915 lire thus being transferred to the next 
business year. 

Five Directors having finished their term and the number of Directors for 
1971 having been fixed at ten, the meeting finally confirmed Cnv. del Lav 
Ing. Nino Rovelli Vice President, Ing. Renzo Edefonti Vice-President, 
Avv. Venturino Castaldi, Dott. Teodoro Paleologo by acclamation and 
appointed Sig. Giovanni Winteler as a new director. 

The meeting expressed their gratitude to Dott. Otello Marchesini. retiring 
director, for the clever and persevering acitivity he dedicated to the 
company in about 50 years of loyal cooperation. 

As all the auditors have finished their term the meeting finally approved 
Prof. Luciano Jona— President, Dott. Guiseppe Spertino and Aw. 
Antonio Ferrari as effective auditors and Dott. Fabrizio Bellandi and Prof. 
Lambcrto Jona Celcsia as temporary auditors. 
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ifcontainers-to-europe 
makes 
sense to you 

The gateway to use is Rotterdam-Europoort Home of Europe's 
first container terminals - they handled 235.000 units last year 
First port in Europe to welcome LASH (Lighter Aboard Ship) 
vessels Where railways shifted 75.000 units into and out of 
Europe last year Where roll-on/roll-off is a common way to 
ship containers to and from the Common Market. England 
and other EFTAcountries Two reasons why First. Rotterdam- 
Europoort is in Holland, and Dutchmen carry more cargo, by 
all means, than any other group of Europeans. Second. Rot¬ 
terdam-Europoort is right in the middle of Europe's greatest 
concentration of wealth and industry -160 million consumers 
m a circle just 600 miles across Nor is it all containers! It s 
bulk goods, refrigerated cargo, oil in pipelines, general cargo 
Rotterdam-Europoort is an immensely useful place for ship 
pers. Are you using it? 


Do-it-yourself 

is fair enough 
athome- 
but not at the 
office with the 
pension fund. 

Managing your own pension fund seems a good idea. And it is 
for the company with enough pensionable employees and a 
large enough fund not to need full-scale insurance... 

Provided you have qualified people available to keep the 
records, collect contributions, pay benefits, look after the 
fund’s investments, deal with the Inland Revenue and 
generally master-mind the fund to keep it up to date with 
changing circumstances. 

And provided those people have nothing else to do. 

Do-it-yourself pension management can be a major 
headache. But you can still enjoy the advantages without the 
headaches by letting us do the hard work for you. Expertly 
and economically. 

We’ll plan, negotiate and install your new fund; or take the 
weight of an existing one off your shoulders. We’ll handle the 
entire administrative chore in detail. Most importantly, we’ll 
manage the fund’s investment portfolio—a full-time job for 
experts if ever there was one. 

‘We’ are Ebor Financial Services Limited, a jointly-owned 
company combining the vast insurance and pensions 
experience of Phoenix Assurance Company Limited with the 
investment expertise of Save and Prosper Group Limited— 
Britain’s largest unit trust group. 

Talk to us now—before your pension scheme starts 
running you. 


For more ( gt)Out how, write the Municipal Port Management of 


rotterdam-euro 


Poortgebouw. 27 Stioltjesstraat. Rotterdam 


poort J 

itterdam 


EborFinancud Services Limited 

31/32 King Street, London EC2P 2LA 
Telephone: 01-588 1717 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Too little money chasing too 
many stocks 

New York 


For the first time since statistics have 
been kept, more Americans have 
cashed in their mutual funds (unit 
trusts) than bought new ones. Redemp¬ 
tions in May totalled $428 inn, sales 
a paltry $307 mu. The shock that the 
small investor could so despise the cult 
of the equity drove Wall Street’s Dow 
Jones industrial index down 32 points 
in three days. A five-point rally on 
Wednesday closed the index at 879. 

Last year mutual funds accounted 
for purchases of $1.2 bn of American 
securities out of a total of $11.3 bn— 
which indicates their importance as 
suppliers of cash. But the cash comes 
from the small man who has less reason 
to be bullish than the professional 
money managers. They have ridden a 
dizzying roller-coaster over the past 
couple of years, and arc now pulling 
out as the market hovers around the 
past highlands. In the last five months 
redemptions of mutual funds as a per¬ 
centage* of sales have moved upwards : 
50% ; 94% ; 90% ; 72% ; and finally 

! 39 %. 

Mutual funds have always lived in 
fear of a stampede to the redemption 
counter. The cash ratio of the funds 



fell from 5.5% of assets to 4 . 9 °o, as 
such a large number of their holders 
redeemed. In cash terms this is $2.6 bn 
out of assets of $53.6 bn. A kinder way 
of looking at the figures is that redemp¬ 
tions are only 7% assets. While 
soundings for June suggest an improve¬ 
ment in the sale of funds, Wall Street 
will remain jittery until the figures are 
concrete. 

The slackening of sales seems to owe 
a great deal to the methods of selling 
and distributing mutual funds. Ihe 
general blaze of publicity surrounding 
the performance-mongers, which sucked 
money into funds, has burnt out. And 
the funds arc forbidden from advertis¬ 
ing their wares direct by the rules of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion—which may well be relaxed in the 
not too distant future. Apart from the 
few direct-sales funds, the others rely 
on brokers. The upheaval in that 
industry has damaged an already 
imperfect distribution network. The 
SEC is currently studying the matter, 
and Congress is again looking into the 
whole industry. 

Many of the more optimistic institu¬ 
tions have moved in to pick up stocks 
at bargain prices. Purchases have been 
concentiated on the blue chips like 
American Telephone and 1 elegraph 
and General Electric. Buyers for Lock¬ 
heed Aircraft are ready to iush in 
should Congress guarantee its loan : 
but they are being kept on tenteihooks. 

One of the most actively traded 
stocks this week was Cudahy, a meat¬ 
packing company. General Host Cor¬ 
poration has proposed to buy Cudah\ 
common stock at $22 a share : before 
the bid the shares were selling at $17. 
The bid might go higher. 

Whatever the small investor might 
think of Wall Street's prospects, the 
professionals are still m a bullish mood. 
While the Dow Jones index is below 


900, it fully discounts the need for a 
tighter money supply and the expecta¬ 
tion that the prime rate of the big New 
York banks will rise to the 6% l eve ^ 
of some of the provincials. By the end 
of the year today’s pickings on Wall 
Street may seem cheap. 

London market 

Few flags flying 

Towards the end of last week a still 
fairly quiet London stock market 
looked as if it wanted quietly to bid 
prices up again. There was no sign of 
any return of the heady post-budget 
enthusiasm that brought the financial 
Time* industrial ordinary share index 
up from 340 in mid-April to so briefly 
through the 400 mark in mid-May, but 
it was felt that an index in the 360s 
meant that some shares w'ere probably 
now a bit cheap. Wall Street s bad 
week has doused that tendency to rise, 
but has not done anything worse. On 
Thursday afternoon the FT industrial 
ordinary share index stood at 37b.L 
compared with 371.2 a week before. 

There has been a little support 
for shaies that should gain from British 
entry into the common muiket. Such 
a movement has been regarded as only 
decent ; but it has not been very 
scientifically directed, 1101 yen laige- 
hardly a histoiic reaction t<> histone 
events. Theie is not much tendency t<» 
fear an actual worsening of Britain s 
recession. It is presumed that Mr 
Barber would take reflationary action 
next month if the sums grew still 
greyer. But there is acute political 
gloom. Some pait of the rise 111 April 
stemmed from a hope after the budget 
that the small investor was going to 
learn to love Mr Heath, and that 
Britain might he going to get back 
into an era when suburban housewives 
would flock to join investment clubs 
and when it would again be boasted 
that we are all potential capitalists 
now. Since then the low level of net 
unit trust sales has rubbed in the same 
story as the return to a huge Lahoui 
lead in the public opinion polls. All 
euphoiia has been at least postponed. 
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Paris bourse 

Undervalued, 
some say _ 

President Pompidou said earlier this 
year that he thought French stocks 
were undervalued. Remembering Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s similar statement on Wall 
Street in the spring of 1970, many 
brokers took the opinion as a message 
of gloom. They may not have been 
wrong. The Paris bourse committee's 
index, based on 100 in 1961, now 
stands at only 78. 

The Paris bourse is an ingrown 
market, tightly controlled by its 
brokers. To break -this hold, the French 
government has commissioned a report 
to come up with new ideas to broaden 
the market, and encourage the small 
investor to draw his francs from under 
the proverbial mattress and put them 
in equities. The need for new invest¬ 
ment is certainly there. According to 
France’s sixth economic plan the 
demand for industrial financing will 
only be met if the volume of equity 
transactions doubles in the next four 
years. That is optimistic at the best. 
In 1970 the volume dropped to $6.4 bn 
from $7.7 bn the year before. 

But there is some encouragement in 
Paris. Peugeot, the motor manufac¬ 
turers, came out with results this week 
of consolidated net profits up by 10% to 
$33 inn, on sales of $1.4 bn. Although 
margins have more than halved on the 
new sales, turnover is continuing to 
increase by 15%, with total production 
at 600,000 cars a year. The shares, at 
FT263, remain one of the best 
in the European automobile industry. 
French costs are not spiralling as fast 
as those in Britain or western Germany, 
and the upvaluation of the mark and 
the Swiss Franc should help Peugeot’s 
profit margins and sales. 

Poclain, which is also in the 
vehicle trade, making heavy hydraulic 
lifts and building machinery, is doing 
well, too. Poclain should interest the 
international investor. Almost 60% of 
its sales are outside France and its 
hydraulic shovels are leaders in their 
field. Last year sales went up by 
16% -to $102 inn and won a French 
export award. Profit growth during 
1971 has been more rapid and the 
shares at Fr493 are one of the most 
attractive long-term stocks on the 
bourse. But Ugine Kuhlmann, the 
chemical company which is soon to be 
married off to Pechiney Saint Gobain, 
has had a feeble year. Sales grew less 
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than 3% in the first half of 1971. 
Although the chemicals did well, the 
metals side of the business stopped 
things in their tracks, and Pechiney 
must now be wondering what it has 
lot itself in for. Kuhlmann hopes to put 
$450 inn of capital investment into its 
productive capacity by 1975. Hut with 
this sort of performance it will have 
trouble finding the money. 

Activity in Paris has been centred, 
however, on foreign securities. French 
stocks have risen by barely 2% since 
the beginning of the year: foreign 
shares by 12%. It may take more 
than optimistic noises by President 
Pompidou to improve things further. 

So watch the 
Euroequity _ 

Paris 

Euromedico, Europe’s first Euroequity 
issue, fulfilled some of its heady 
promises this week when it announced 
a net profit after tax of $280,000 for 
the year ended March 31, 1971. This 
means earnings of 16 cents a share, 
more than three times as much as the 
previous year before the company went 
public via the Eurodollar market. 

The company’s main business is 
supplying hospital equipment and 
complete hospital “ packages ” to the 
developing countries. Its principal 
subsidiary, Equipment Hospitalier dc 
France, acts as overseas sales agent for 
the French hospital equipment 
industry. Sales in the last fiscal year 
were $6 inn and these are expected 
to double during the next 12 
months. According to Mr Charles K. 
Osborne, Euromedico’s energetic 
35-year-old president, the EIIF 
subsidiary has orders for $65 mn 
for delivery over the next three years. 
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Euromedico has its legal headquarters 
in Luxemburg, but is managed from 
Paris by a small and impressive 
staff. It is capitalising on the almost 
limitless need for increased hospital 
capacity in developing countries. 
Finance is obviously a problem but 
Euromedico, once it has made a sale, 
receives 80% of its commission 
immediately. The remainder of the 
contract is guaranteed by the French 
government through export credits. 
Euromedico has no liabilities and few 
responsibilities other than to maintain 
the equipment once it is installed, so 
it could enjoy further hefty 
growth during the next few years. 
However, the company, with the 
exception of three small subsidiaries 
manufacturing automated equipment, 
has few tangible assets. Investors need 
a lot of fa‘ith in that management team. 

Finance houses _ 

For hire or for 
lower 


The 32 members of the Finance 
Houses Association are now regarded 
as very bad boys by the Government, 
but should they be regarded as good 
buys by investors ? Their shares were 
moving up at the end of last week, 
because of rumours that Mr Baiber 
was at last about to ease or abolish 
government controls over hire 
purchase terms. They then dropped 
back when it was known that all that 
was happening was that the FIIA, 
tired of waiting, was staging its own 
and insurgent mini-relaxation of HP 
terms by easing personal loans. 
Hitherto, FIIA members have 
stuck to prevailing IIP rules on 

Continued on page 103 
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: world bourses 





Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



June 

1971 

one 

one 

one record 



23 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London 

London 

372.2 

398.8 

305.3 

- 0.1 

_ 

3.6 

f 9.2 - 28.7 

Recovering 

New York 879.5 

950.8 

830.6 

- 3.2 

— 

3.0 

4-27.0 -11.6 

New York 

France 

78.0 

78.9 

74.8 

4 - 0.8 

— 

1.0 

4 - 6.8 9.4 

Germany 

103.3 

112.7 

95.0 

- 2.1 

— 

0.6 

- 4.9 - 26.4 

Mild comeback 

Holland 

123.9 

128.0 

112.6 

- 1.8 

f 

1.8 

4- 6.8 - 7.4 

after sharp losses 

Italy 

50.7 

60.1 

48.7 

+ 4.1 


0.6 

-20.9 -56.5 

Canada 

183.0 

188.7 

173.9 

— 

4 

2.6 

4-17.4 -11.4 

Paris 

Belgium 

103.0 

103.7 

92.2 

4 - 0.4 

+ 

2.0 

4-17.3 - 4.1 

Australia 

491.1 

518.5 

477.1 

4- 1.2 

- 

0.9 

-12.5 -26.0 

Firm in active 

Sweden 

292.7 

292.7 

245.7 

4 - 3.7 

+ 

6.1 

4-11.6 -22.1 

trading 

Japan 

197.1 

197.1 

148.3 

4 - 2.0 

4 - 

8.2 

4-24.2 


Stock prices and yields*are on pages 117 and 118 


The Economist unit trust indicator June 22, 163.46 (June 15, 161.97) 
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to Wast-off- 

Kawasald (space-age] Steel 


Here's further proof that for sheer versatility nothing beats 
good old steel:— 

Japan's second space satellite was blasted into orbit on 
February 16,1971. The outer shells of all three booster 
chambers were fabricated of Kawasaki's ultra-high-tensile’ 
strength maraging steel, with a remarkable tensile strength 
of 200 kg/mm 2 . They were formed at the company's Chiba 
Works from special alloy steel with 18% nickel content 
refined by electric-arc furnace at the Hyogo Works. 

In order to form it into.cylindrical shapes the steel in the 

th* fastest growing 


first stage had to be soft and ductile. Then to be strong 
enough to withstand the tremendous pressure of blast-off, 
it had to be made as tough as possible. This was 
accomplished by a special aging—maraging—process that 
dramatically increases its tensile strength almost double. 

Technology like that is what keeps Kawasaki ahead in 
steel. 

Kawasaki: proud to produce some of the finest steels in 
the world for the space age. 

™ STEEL CORPORATION 

Tokyo, Japan 
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AN ITAUAN PUBLIC STATUTORY CREDIT INSTITUTE 
FULLY-PAID CAPITAL: LIRE 21 BILLION 
RESERVE FUNDS: LIRE 43.3 BILLION 
HEADQUARTERS: VIA OU|NTINO SELLA 2, ROME 


>< 


(I.CJ.P.U.T 



During financial year 1970 the Istituto 
di Credlto per le Impress dl Pubblica 
Utilita granted loans totalling Lire 
110.5 billion, comprising domestic 
loans for Lire 77.5 billion, foreign loans 
for Lire 19.7 billion and financing of 
export credits for Lire 13.3 billion. 
Approximately Lire 59.3 billion of do¬ 
mestic loans, representing 76% of the 
total, were granted to enterprises lo¬ 
cated in Southern Italy. 

The Istituto Issued bonds in the aggre¬ 
gate nominal amount of Lire 115 billion 
In 1970. consisting of Lire 59.3 billion 
Ordinary Serres Bonds and Lire 55.7 
bllliorr Special Series Bonds. 

During the financial year the Istituto 
also procured a loan of USS 100 
mllhgr^wr the London market. 

Aft** . at )ro P r,at ' on °f Lire 4.800 mil- 
lio n Jo m Sp ecial Contingency Fund, 
the ftMfljBffjpar 1970 closed with a 
net fjBMB&LIre 1,543 million, of 
whiclAB^Bmately Lire' 800 million 
was iBBBKDp Reserve Funds. 


SUMMARIZED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


Loans 

Sacurltles 

Current Accounts with Treasury, Wnk of Italy and 
other Banks 

Sundry Debtors 

Unamortlzed Bond Discount 

Other Asaeta 

Contra Accounts 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Reserve Funds 

Bonds in Circulation 

Matured Bonds and Accrued Interest 

Foreign Loans 

Current Loan Commitments 

Sundry Creditors 

Other Liabilities 

Net Profit 

Contra Accounts 


31 December 1970 

(million lire) 

31 DacMntaMM 

(million Uro) 

’if 

780,675 

DS.7M 

48,441 

607 

138,784 

$■'03,132 

9,478 

6.812 

13.458 

6.838 

14,480 

16,151 

110,358 

88,481 


1.123.687 041.565 


21,000 

5,250 

42,550 

38,752 

787,517 

712,350 

83.847 

56,008 

82,300 

- 

780 


36,482 

19,416 

17,300 

19*011 

1.643 

1.316 

110,358 

89,481 

1,123,867 

941,585 
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AN ITALIAN PUBUC STATUTORY CREDIT INSTITUTE 
FULLY-PAID CAPITAL: LIRE 15.3 BILLION 
RESERVE FUNDS: LIRE 114.9 BILUON 
HEADQUARTERS: VIA OUINTINO SELLA 2, ROME 


(CREDIOP) 



During financial year 1970 the Consor- 
zio di Credito per le Opere Pubbliche 
granted loans in lire and foreign 
currency totalling Lire 1,063 billion, 
utilized principally for: 
increase of endowment funds of 1RI. 
ENi and other Italian institutions; 
consolidation of State social security 
and pension funds; 
construction of toll-motorways; 
agricultural development and rural 
housing; 

State intervention in depressed areas; 
financing of local government autho¬ 
rities. 

The nominal amount of bonds issued 
by the Consorzio during the year total¬ 
led Lire 1,130.5 billion, comprising in¬ 
ternal bonds for Lire 997.7 billion and 
foreign bonds for USS 113.3 million 
and DM 360 million. 

Between late 1969 and end-March 1971 
Consorzio foreign bond issues account¬ 
ed for 30.5% of the total of all such 
issues by Italian Institutions and enter¬ 
prises. 

After appropriation of approximately 
Lire 20 billion to the Special Contin¬ 
gency Fund, the financial year closed 
with a net profit of Lire 3.1 billion, 
from which Lire 1.5 billion was allocat 
ed to Reserve Funds. 


SUMMARIZED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


Loans 

Securities 

Current Accounts with Treasury. Bank of Italy and 
other Banks 

Sundry Debtors 

Unamortlzed Bond Discount 

Other Assets 

Contra Accounts 


LIABILITIES 

Capital 

Reserve Funds 

Bonds In Circulation 

Matured Bonds and Accrued Interest 

Current Loan Commitments 

Sundry Creditors 

Other Liabilities 

Net Profit 

Contra Accounts 


31 December 1970 3t December 1969 

(million lire) (million lire) 


6 , 406.726 

5.536.W8 

5,901 

6.21G 

506,827 

379.863 

15,604 

26.913 

44,465 

30.613 

9,964 

10.960 

1 . 430,003 

1.076.153 

8 . 419.490 

7.067.315 


15,300 

15.300 

113,427 

92,041 

6 . 425,276 

5.489.864 

326,588 

267.872 

44,000 

53,141 

45,941 

57.414 

15.852 

12.449 

3.103 

3,081 

1 , 430,003 

1.076.153 

8 , 419,490 

7.06/.315 


9 
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fdhhrart'of " 

business efficiency 

Hand-made black hide attache 
case with 3 number combination 
locks in gilt finish. Fitted with 
miniature recorder and spare tape 
cassettes. Pockets in lid for 
papers, passport and currency. 

.Retail £105, export £96. 
Dimensions 17" x 12£ W x 34" 

Aspfey a Co. Ltd. 168-189 Now Bond Street 
LdltfoA W1Y OAR. Tol. Ot Hitt 6767 and 
(especially for the convenient gifl-selscting 
* of the City man} at Aaprey A Birch and Gaydon Ltd., 
IBSFenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


TURIN 



25th September-4th October, 1971 

21st 

INTERNATIONAL 

TECHNICAL 

EXHIBITION 


general and precision engineering - machines — tools and tooling - office machinery - heating 
and air-conditioning — electrotechnics—electronics—nuclear power—machinery and equipment 
for building yards, building materials - machinery and equipment for winter roads upkeep and 
the maintenance of ski-tracks - cableway transports 

international congresses on applications of electronics in the industry, cableway transports, 
winter roads upkeep 

For information apply to: CorsoMassimod'Azeglio 15-10126Torino(ltaly)-tel.65.6S}-telegr.Toexpo-telex21492Toexpo 





, t ... A . - - -- - --- 

^ AfnCan AirWays ’ 29 ^ 800(1 Strcet ’ London. W.l. Td: 01 - 493 - 8973 • Offices in Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow 
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Things 
come together 
again for DATSUN 



the East African 
Safari Rally 




— * * 
.# 


r. - ■' 




On April 12th, a battered but 
unbeaten DATSUN 240-Z 
sports car roared across the finish 
line at Nairobi to win first place 
in this year’s man-and-car-killing 
3900-mile East African Safari 
Rally. Although a repeat of last 
year’s victory, this year’s rally 
had an added 630 miles over 
Tanzania’s not-so-vcry-hard- 
surfaced roads. 


DATSUN 240-Z’s also wqn 
second and seventh places out of 
32 finishers. There were 113 
starters. Don’t ask what 
happened to the missing 81. The 
Manufacturer’s Trophy was 
awarded, naturally, to Nissan 
Motor Go., Ltd., makers of the 
triumphant 240-Z. 


This rally-winning technology 
is what brings things together 
for DATSUN drivers all over the 
world. You don’t have to go to 
Africa to prove it. You’re as near 
to the truth as your nearest 
DATSUN dealer. 


f5 @ Nl NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 

17-1, 0-choma. Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tal: 643-6623 
Talaii. TK2603; TK4474, TK4716 Cable Addraaa: NISMO TOKYO 
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Continued from page 96 

personal loans for consumer goods, 
which insist on 40% down and a maxi¬ 
mum of two years to pay the balance. 

It is highly probable that Mr Barber 
will soon have to ease HP controls. 
Would that bring another finance 
house share boomlet ? Two warnings 
tell against this. First, even by last 
week, most of the big finance houses’ 
lending was up at the ceiling imposed 
by official guidelines, so it is not 
clear that they can gain greatly from 
a further easing of controls or even 
from their own present move to easier 
loan terms. Secondly, although the 
Bank of England’s proposals are still 
being worked out in detail, it is quite 
certain that some reserve requirements 
will be imposed. 

For those who still want to buy, 
trusting to an eventual Barber 
boomlet, the shares of United 
Dominions Trust and Mercantile 
Credit, the two largest independent 
houses, are among the most attractive. 
UDT ha's usually been the better rated 
because it is more diversified : 
one-third of its profits come from 
abroad and 40% are from lending to 
industry and commerce. Some may say 
that neither point is a recommendation 
just now. However, the UDT shares, 
on a forecast p/e of 16, have fallen 
from a high of 203P to i82p, partly 
in sympathy with the rest but also 
because the National and Commercial 
Bank sold out its 8% stake and this 
created a temporary glut on the 
market. One argument for buying 
them is this temporary glut. 

Mercantile Credit, at 164P, are on a 
p/e of 21.9, but a prospective one of 
about 14. Lloyds Bank and National 
and Commercial own 42 £% apiece of 
Lloyds and Scottish, the other large 
quoted company. At 93ip its shares are 
on a p/e of 19.2 ; it has some 
protection against competition in parte 
of its lending business because of its 
links with these two clearing banks. 

Among smaller companies F.C. 
Finance, a subsidiary of the Co-opera¬ 
tive movement, is possibly the most 
interesting. At 144 P, its shares are on 
a p/e of 22.2 ; but this should drop to 
about 17 when the next results are 
announced. The management of 
Wagon Finance has not been dynamic 
in the past, but the company has a 
large stake in the motor business. 
This is a side which is likely to pick 
up sharply when Mr Barber does 
relax at last. That is one reason why 
the shares, at 134 P on a p/e ratio 
of 18.1, are almost at their high for 
the year. 
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Hotels _ 

Glut? 


Grand Metropolitan Hotels has cause 
to be pleased with the recent tourist 
boom. Trading profit, at £11.6 mn in 
the half-year to end-March, 1971, 
was up 34%, geared up by near-static 
interest charges to a pre-tax increase 
of 44%. The star performers were 
gaining and the Clubman’s Club, with 
trading profits more than doubled. On 
the catering side Bemi Inns and Chef 
and Brewer came on strongly. And the 
hotels have had a good winter (helped 
by official efforts to spread out the 
tourist season ?), despite all the 
Cassandra warnings about overcapacity 
in luxury accommodation. A glut may 
be on the cards in a couple of years 
when all the hotels started under the 
government hotel grants scheme have 
been built, but there is no real sign of 
it yet. 

In any case, Grand Met has covered 
itself against a slowdown by its diversi¬ 
fication. Its Express Dairy may look a 
bit of a plodder, with trading profits 
only up 13%, but it was bought at a 
price that reflected its more modest 
growth potential and should be a steady 
performer over the years. For the group 
as a whole, another increase in profits 
is forecast for the rest of the current 
year to end-Scptcmber, although 
whether it matches up to the strong 
first-half growth will depend on a 
continued rapid expansion in tourism. 
The omens are good, and the market 
appreciated the prospects of the share, 
which rose from i8op to iq6p, with a 
p/e of 22.0. 

The Golden Egg Group is expanding 



Live it up with Angus 
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its hotel interests, which, together with 
a much improved contribution from 
its public houses, pushed up pre-tax 
profits by 19% to .£391,000 in the six 
months ito February 7th. With ten 
months' contribution from the newly 
acquired United Cattle Products this 
becomes £493,000, despite a disap¬ 
pointing showing from the 76%-owned 
Angus Restaurants whose pre-tax pro¬ 
fits were static at £300,000. As Angus 
produces well over half of total profits, 
even after the United Cattle purchase, 
a better performance will be needed in 
future. Two loss-making restaurants in 
the chain are apparently being dealt 
with. According to the chairman of 
Golden Egg, Mr John Bosman, group 
turnover since February 7th is up 21 % 
on a year ago. Two new hotels come 
on stream next year, increasing 
capacity by half, but there must be 
some doubts about any immediate 
jumps in profits to be expected after 
the slow take-off of the two new hotels, 
which have just made their first half- 
year’s contribution. The price has come 
hack to 117p, where it is on a diluted 
p/e of nearly 17, so the market is 
treating the prospects with caution. 
The Angus price of 69^, on a p/c of 
12.5, reflects the static first half and no 
great expectations for the future. 

J. Lyons gets 70% of its turnover 
and 60% of trading profit from food 
products, but the importance of this 
side of the business is declining. Within 
the food sector, the emphasis will 
switch from bread and tea to catering 
supplies, frozen food and convenience 
food. This policy may yield some 
growth even if the volume of food 
consumed in Britain is fairly static. 

Trading profit on food was £5.9 mn 
in 1970, out of a total trading profit 
of £6.9 mn, up 18% on 1969. The 
pre-tax increase was only 11 % to 
£6.2 mn, which reflects higher interest 
charges, the result of a major funding 
operation ; but that should provide a 
welcome gearing to future profits. 
The catering division continues to 
expand, with Wimpy Bars ever more 
ubiquitous and Jolyon Restaurants 
providing the trading-up from teashops 
to match the nation’s changing habits. 
There are growth prospects, but these 
have to be stretched to justify the price 
of 492p, with a p/e of 18.7. 

Correction. The Organisation for Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation and Development’s sub¬ 
committee, mentioned in the offshore 
funds survey (June 19th, page 86) is known 
as the Ammerman Committee, after its 
chairman, Mr James Ammerman, and not, 
as printed, the American Committee. The 
Alexander Fund size is $6 mn, not $60 mn. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Politics 


University of 
Durham 

Department of Geography 


University of Leeds 


Applications «re invited for 
posts in the Department of 
History : 


Applications are invited for 
the post of Lecturer in Politics 
tenable from October 1, 1071. 
or such later date as may be 
mutually agreed. 

Preference may be given to 
candidates with an interest in 
International Politics. 

Salary will be on the scale 
£1,491-£3.417 per annum with 
placement according to qualifi¬ 
cations and experience. 


Applications are invited for 
the post of Lecturer in the 
Department of Geography from 
October 1, 1971. Preference 

will be given to applicants 
with interests in Urban 
Oeography. Land Evaluation/ 
Development. or Transport 
Oeography. 

Salary will be on the scale 
£1.491-23.417 per annum with 
PS8U. 


Further particulars mag be 
obtained from the Secretary 
of the University, Northcote 
House, The Queen’s Drive. 
Exeter, BX4 4QJ, to whom 
applications (eight copies, one 
copy from candidates over¬ 
seas) should be sent by July 
7, 1971. Please quote refer¬ 
ence 1/33/3028. 


Applications (three copies) 
together with the names and 
addresses of three referees, 
should be sent not later than 
July 31, 1971, to The Registrar 
and Secretary. Old Shire Hall. 
Durham, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


Lecturer (three posts) 

For one post in the field of 
Aslan History with particular 
reference to China, and two 
posts, (one of which is tem¬ 
porary). in the field of Modern 
History alter 1660. Preference 
will be given in filling one of 
the posts to a candidate with 
an interest in British History. 

Closing date : July 12, 1971. 


Salary scale : £1,491-£3.417 

(efficiency bar £2,464). 

Forms of application and 
further particulars of the posts 
can be obtained by writing to 
Tne Registrar, The University, 
Leeds, L82 9JT, quoting refer¬ 
ence 9/10/1. Applications should 
be returned as soon as 
possible. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


University of 
Cambridge 


OVERSEAS STUDIES 
COMMITTEE 


Appointment in 
Development Studies 


The Overseas Studies Com¬ 
mittee hope soon to appoint an 
Assistant Director of Develop¬ 
ment studies concerned with 
politics and administration in 
developing countries The 
successful candidate will be 
expected to design and run a 
specialised option course in thts 
field as part of the Cam¬ 
bridge Course on Development, 
and to participate in the 
teaching of the appropriate 
Faculty. The Course is primarily 
for serving officials from 
countries overseas. 


The appointment will be from 
October 1. 1971, or as soon as 
possible thereafter, and will be 
for three years in the first 
instance Initial stipend accord¬ 
ing to age and qualifications 
will bo on a scale from 
£2.316 rising by eight incre¬ 
ments to £3,417, and will be 
subject to deductions on 
account of certain college 
emoluments. 


MATTHEWS 

HOLDINGS LIMITED 

Interim Report—Half year to 2nd April, 1971 

INCREASE IN PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

The Directors announce an ordinary interim dividend for the year to 3rd October, 1971, of 12% 
payable on 20th August, 1971, to members on the register at close of business on 6th July, 1971. 
During the half year, turnover and profit were increased in all activities. Reorganisation and 
rationalisation have contributed to improved profits. 

The Directors expect that in the absence of unforeseen circumstances the profit for the whole 
year will show a substantial increase over that for the year to 4th October, 1970. The consoli¬ 
dated unaudited results are as follows: 


Year to 

Six months 


Six months 


4th October 

to 3rd April 


to 2nd April 

+ or — 

1970 

1970 


1971 

per cent 

£ 

£ 

Consolidated 

£ 


509,574 

267,000 

trading profits 

Less estimated 

435,000 

+ 25.5% 

105,641 

90,000 

U.K. tax 

83,750 


403,933 

177,000 

Profits 

attributable 

251,250 

+ 42.0% 

£342,281 

£154,500 

to Members 

£226,250 

+ 46.4% 

,r fi‘- 


Preference 



£23,917 

£12,250 

dividends 

£12,250 


Total 25?if " 

£81,818 

Ordinary 

£80,257 


Interim 11% 

dividends 

Interim 12% 




Profits 



£199,156 

£60,432 

retained 

£125,743 

+101.0% 


■m_un (*?. ^ 


Application* for this appoint¬ 
ment giving personal details, 
qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of two 
referees should reach The 
Secretary, Overseas Studies 
Committee, c/o University 
College. Selwyn Gardens. 
Cambridge, not later than 
August 16, 1971 


University of 
Cape town 

Chair of Political 
Science 


Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
the above-mentioned post. The 
appointment to this Chair will 
inaugurate a new Department 
at the University and the 
successful applicant should 
assume duty on January l, 
1972, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 


The salary scale is R8.100 x 
R300—R9.900 per annam. 

Applications should state age, 
marital status, qualifications, 
experience, research interests 
and publications, and give the 
names and addresses of at 
least two referees ^preferably 
persons who have knowledge 
of the applicant’s academic 
qualifications and experience) 
whom the University may 
consult. 


Two copies of the application 
should reach the Sccretary- 
General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Oordon Square, 
London. WClH 0PF (from 

whom memoranda giving the 
conditions of service. Including 
transport expenses on appoint¬ 
ment. and information 

on the work of the 
Department should be obtained) 
not later than July 30 . 1971 . A 
third copy of the application 
with a recent photograph and 
medical certificate should be 
sent direct by airmail to The 
Registrar, University of Cape 

Town. Private Bag. Rondebosch, 
Cape Town, South Africa, by 
the same date. 


The University reserves the 
right to appoint a person other 
than one of the applicants or 
to make no appointment 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


University of 
Exeter 


Department of 
Economics 


Application! are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In 
Economics tenable from Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1971. or such later 

date aa may be mutually 
agreed. 

The salary will be on the 
scale for Lecturers with initial 
placement within the first four 
points on the scale £1,491- 
£1,902 per annum The 
appointment will be subject 
to a probationary period not 
exceeding three years with 
prospects of permanency there¬ 
after 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
of the University, Northcote 
House, The Queen’s Drive, 
Exeter, EX4 4QJ. to whom 
applications (eight copies, one 
copy from candidates over¬ 
seas). should be sent by 
July 12. 1971. Please quote 

reference 1/33/3027 


Lead Industries Group 

Limited 



.. the Group has made 
further progress in 
expanding and developing 
the products and services 
we provide." 

Roland A. Cookson, O.B.E. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5,104 to 113 


The University of 
Papua and 
New Guinea 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Lecturers/Senior 
Lecturers 
(three positions) 

The University hopes to mske 
three appointments of candi¬ 
dates esch of whom has 
Interests in one or more of the 
following fields: Statistics and 
Economics. .A major area of 
Economic Theory. Economics of 
Agriculture Economics of 

Transport. 


Applicants with other apodal 
Interests may also be 
considered. 

Applications, which should be 
in duplicate, must include 
particulars of age, nationality, 
marital status, academic reoord, 
teaching qualifications, experi¬ 
ence and present position, a 
list of pubucstlonf, the names 
and addresses of three 
referees, s recent small photo¬ 
graph, and a medleal certificate 
of good health. A further 
medical examination by a 
physician nominated by the 
University may be required. 

Closing date for applications 
August 13, 1971. 

Further details concerning the 
conditions of employment, 
accommodation, travel and re¬ 
moval expenses, may be 
obtained from The Registrar. 
PO Box 1144, Boroko, TPNG. 

Further information concern¬ 
ing present and proposed 
course* may be obtained from 
the Head of the Department 
concerned. 


Salary scales : Senior Lec¬ 
turer : $A1O.O1B-$A1:,03O per 

annum ; Lecturer : |A7,800- 

SA9.763 per annum; Senior 
Tutor |A6.362-$A7 ( 030 per 
annum Tutor : SAP, 134-SAB.802 
per annum. Plus SAMO per 
annum for a married male 
appointee. 


The 40th Annual General Meeting of Lead Industries Group Limited was held on 
24th June 1971 in London. The following are extracts from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr. Roland A. Cookson, O.B.E. 


Financial Results. The consolidated group 
profit before taxation for the year ended 
December 31st 1970 amounted to 
£7,331,000 compared with £6,937,000 for 
1969, an increase of 5-7%. The net profit 
was £3,970,000 compared with £3,703,000. 
The net profit represents earnings of 10-8p 
per share compared with 10-1p per share. 
The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 7*5% making a total distribution of 11% 
(1969:10-5%). 

U.K. Companies. Profits of Associated 
Lead Manufacturers again showed a 
satisfactory improvement but fell away in 
the second half year. Fry's Metals continued 
to operate at higher levels of activity 
although these have not all been maintained. 
Our companies manufacturing supplies for 
the ceramic industry returned a satisfactory 
profit despite bearing additional costs of the 
new factory at Stoke-on-Trent. 

Our paint companies continued with their 
concentration on production for the 
industrial and automotive markets and 
attained a considerable increase in sales. 

For Fry's Diecastings, although it achieved 
a further increase in sales, there was a drop 
in profitability during the later months. 

Overseas Companies. The overseas 
companies increased their proportion of the 
trading profit to 33% compared with 28% in 
1969. 

In South Africa, while the paint company's 
profits were maintained our other companies 
achieved record results. 


The Indian companies operated at a high 
level and a fair proportion of profit was again 
distributed. 

In Ireland, although there were some 
setbacks, there was an overall improved 
result. 

A further increase in profit was achieved by 
the German and Italian companies. The 
Spanish plant has recently started operating. 

Associated Companies. British Titan Ltd. 
had a further increase in sales, profits, and 
dividend. An increase in profit was again 
attained by BALM Paints Ltd. in Australia, 
and the dividend was increased, while the 
profitability of the New Zealand company 
was similar to the previous year. 

General and future outlook. During the 
past year the Group has made further 
progress in expanding and developing the 
products and services we provide and 
render to a wide cross section of industry. 
During the current year somewhat mixed 
trading conditions have been experienced 
to date Thus while antimony, lead smelting, 
and some building materials show reductions 
in volume as compared with a year ago, 
lead chemicals, paint, diecastings and 
ceramics show increases. The rapid 
escalation in costs in the last quarter of 
1970 has continued into 1971 and is bound 
to affect our current profitability. Overall 
we expect a reduction in current earnings as 
compared with last year's record results, but 
we should be quick to benefit from any 
revival of confidence in industry generally. 


PRINCIPAL 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANIES 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LTD • GOODLASS WALL b CO. LTD. 
FRY’S METALS LTD • FRY'S DIECASTINGS LTD • HARRISON MAYER LTD. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON | 

Economist or 
Accountant 

£2,556-£2,949 

Young male or female economist or accountant 
required for vacancy in the Economics Section of 
the Borough Treasurer's Department. Person 
appointed will be responsible to head of Section 
for economic and financial evaluation of wide range 
of projects and also take part in the preparation of 
Brighton Urban Structure Plan. Experience in 
project appraisal work an advantage, but this need 
not be in Local Government; applicants should be 
familiar with modern management techniques, such 
as cost benefit analysis, DCF, unit costing, etc. 

Permanent, pensionable post; five-day week; 
housing or lodging allowance; removal expenses. 

Applications, giving two referees, to Borough 
Treasurer, PO Box 4, Town Hall, Brighton, BN1 1JR, 
by July 14, 1971. _| 


Investment 

Manager 

The Airways Corporations Joint Pension Fund located near 
London Airport has some 44.000 members employed by 
BOAC and BE A The total fund is now nearly £1S0m. and is 
growing at an annual rate of over £20m 

The Investment Manager will be responsible to the Trustees 
through the Fund Manager for sustaining profitable growth of 
an expanding portfolio of Stock Exchange securities now 
valued at over £100m. He will assist in formulating investment 
policy, and be responsible for its successful implementation 
on a day to day basis, directing and controlling a modern 
Investment Department 

The essential requirement is a record of success mail practical 
aspects of investment management gamed from commercial, 
institutional or merchant banking experience Graduate or 
professional qualifications will be expected. 

Age preferably late 30's Salary negotiable but not less than 
£5000 p*. 

Applicationa, quoting reference E/434, should be received 
before 9 July and should be addressed to : 


Manager Selection Services, 
BOAC, 

P.O. Box 10, 

Houndow, 

Middlesex. 


TRENT POLYTECHNIC 


Principal Lecturer in 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING 

(with responsibilities for course direction) 

Senior Lecturer in 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING 

Applicants for both posts should hold a degree or 
graduate diploma in physi< al planning and have at 
least two years professional e\penen< e, or equivalent 
qualifications. Partic ular skill, experience or interest 
in urban structure planning, development project 
implementation, numerate techniques, nr economic 
and ecological aspects of land use, also teaching experi¬ 
ence, would be an advantage. The Department, which 
has an establishment of 18 full-time staff, offers 
graduate diploma courses and is developing new 
courses for both professionals and technicians. It is 
well established and well equipped for teaching and 
research. 

Senior Lecturer in 

MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 

For duties mainly concerned with the sandwich degree 
course in Business Studies. A degree m economic* is 
essential, preferably joint honours with mathematic s 
or statistics or econometrics. An interest in «>ne or 
more of mathematical economics, statistic s, ec ono- 
metrics, operations research, systems theory, with some 
relevant teaching, industrial or research experience, 
is desirable. 

Salary Scales (under review^ : 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER : £2,802 x £85^ — 
£3,142 per annum (extended in appropriate cases to 
£3,567 per annum). 

SENIOR LECTURER £2,537 * £65(3) x £70(2) 
—£2,872 per annum. 

Application form and further details from The Chief 
Administrative Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton 
Street, Nottingham, NGi 4BU (Tel. 0602 48248, 
Ext 219). Closing date July 10, 1971. 


For further appointments 
see pages 5.104 to 113 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 

has a vacancy in its Taxation Department for a Taxation 
Economist. The duties will cover economic aspects of all fiscal 
and related subjects. Responsibility wifi also include work on 
Budget Representations, BBC tax policy, and taxation 
publications. 

The duties and salary will depend largely on the abilities and 
background of the successful apphcant. Ability to write well 
and handle figures is important. A good degree in economics 
is essential ; previous experience of taxation work would be an 
advantage. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience should 
be sent to : The Personnel Officer, CBI, ai Tothill Street, SWi. 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of Economics 


Research Assistant required for 



relating to economic prob¬ 
lems of lorries and the 
environment. Candidates should 
be graduates In engineering 
and/or economics. A research 
degree would be an advantage. 

Salary, according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. In the 
region of £1,500 per annum 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms can be obtained 
from The Registrar, The 
University, Leicester. Closing 
date July 31st. 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 


Nathaniel Lichfield 
and Associates 

Development Planning 
and Economic 
Consultants 

Professor Nathaniel Lichfield 
seeks a Senior Associate and 
potential partner on the 
Impending retirement of John 
Stephenson. Preferably experi¬ 
enced In urban and regional 
planning, age around 35-45, 
with expertise in one or other 
of the social science or 
analytical aspects of planning 

inquiries to : Tavistock House 
South. Tavistock Square, 
London, WC1. Tel : 01-387 

0873. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE 
OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

The Board of Trustees invites applications from suitably qualified 
persona for the position of 

DIRECTOR 


to replace Mr J. W. Rowe who has been appointed Professor of 
Economics at Massey University 

The Institute wan founded in 1958 as a non-profit making Incorporated 
society. Although funded by the private sector it enjoys the support 
of Government and maintains close liaison with Victoria University 
The Institute la the only Independent economic research agency In New 
Zealand and as such la orten called upon to undertake studies of 
national importance. A seml-autonomous contract research unit is 
attached to the Institute 

The salary Is $NZ11,000 p.a. plus membership of an F88U type 
superannuation scheme to which staff contribute 5 per cent of salary 
and Trustees 10 per cent. A car is provided for the Director's use and 
an expense allowance (a payable 

A live-year initial term of appointment Is enUsaged, and fures and 
removal expenses will be met by the Institute 

Inquiries In the first instance should be addressed to the present 
Director. Box 3479, Wellington, NZ, from whom further details may 
be obtained. Applicants short-listed will be asked to submit a curriculum 
vitae, the names of three referees, a medical certificate and a 
statement of their main resea ch Interests, etc. 

Applications close on July 19, 1971 


Faculty of Social 
Sciences 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Applications are Invited for 
appointment as Temporary 
Lecturer in Economics for one 
year from October 1, 1971. 


Further particulars and 
application forma may be 
obtained from Mr J. E. 
Reilly, Cornwallis Building, The 
University, Canterbury, Kent. 
Completed applications- (three 
copies) should be received not 
later than Monday, July fi, 
1971. Quote reference A21/71. 



STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 
31st of December, 1967 to 1970 (Round to nearest IL. 10,000) 


University of 
Nairobi 

KENYA 


Senior Lecturers. 

Applications are invited for two 
posts of Senior Lecturer in 
Department of Economics. 

Applicants should hold a PhD 

or equivalent and have consider¬ 

able lecturing experience lr. a 
university. Specialisation in 
any one of the following fields 
Is essential : Money, banking 
and pUbllc finance, labour 
economics, International econ¬ 
omics, economic development 
and growth. Interest In African 

Eoonomlc problems Is advantag¬ 

eous. Appointee will teach, 
supervise student research and 

engage In research for which 

there are excellent opportun¬ 
ities. 

Salary scale £K1.B50-£K2,615 

per annum (£K6=£7 sterling). 

Salary supplemented In range 

£804-2900 per annum (sterling) 

and education allowances and 

children’s holiday visit passages 

payable in appropriate ease by 

British Government. F88U. 
family passages, biennial over¬ 
seas leave. Detailed applications, 
(six copies) naming three 
referees by July 30, 1071, to 
Inter-University Council. 90-01 

Tottenham Court Road, London, 


Share Capital, Reserves and 
Unallocated Profits 
Deposits and Other Accounts 
Confirmed Documentary Credits 
and Other Obligations on 
account of Customers 


Cash and Banks 
Securities 

Advances and Other Accounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Customers for Obligations on 
their behalf 


1967 

1968 

10 , 600,000 

10,830,000 

324 . 130,000 

404,910,000 

35 . 430.000 

41.260.000 

370 . 180,000 

467,000.000 


109 , 920.000 

122.550,000 

2 , 060,000 

5,850,000 

218 . 490,000 

282.300,000 

3 . 400,000 

5,040,000 

55 , 430,000 

41,260,000 

370 . 000.000 

467.000.000 


1969 

1970 

11,080,000 

549,610,000 

11,390,000 

665,590,000 

62,400,000 

55,660,000 

623,090,000 

732,640.000 

249,580,000 

7,890,000 

297,990,000 

5,230,000 

315,080,000 

15,780,000 

341,030,000 

5,090,000 

62,400,000 

55,660,000 


623,090.000 732.640,000 


THE MAIN BANK FOR THE DIAMOND INDUSTRY AND OTHER EXPORTERS 
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APPOINTMENTS 


, The Royal 
1 Economic Society 


intends to appoint a personal 
assistant to the Managing 
Edlto* of the Economic Journal 
as from August lpt for as non 
as possible thereafter). Ability 
to work on own initiative, 
readiness to comply with pub¬ 
lishing deadlines and good 
shorthand and typing essential. 
Proof reading and/or publishing 
experience an advantage. 


QREOG INTERNATIONAL needs 
someone with an Imaginative and 
analytical mind to research book 
publishing projects In contemporary 
history. Journalistic or Intelligence 
service background might be 
appropriate, languages useful. Good 
editorial prospects. Please forward 
curriculum vitae to Company 
Secretary, 1 Westmead. Farnboiough, 
Hants. 


The University of 
Sussex 


Temporary Lectureship 
in Economic and Socia' 
History 


temporary lectureship (on the 
scale £1,491-£3,417 per annum), 
with special reference to 
modern European economic 
and social history or modern 
British history The appoint¬ 


ment is Intended to be for 
two yean, although candidates 
who are only available for 
one year will also be considered. 
Further putaculars may be 
obtained from The Secretary. 
OfBce of Arte and Soda! 
Studies (Establishment), Uni¬ 
versity of 8uasex, Arts Building. 
Palmer, Brighton. BNl 9QN. 
Applications should be sub¬ 
mitted ns soon as possible and 
no later than July Sth. The 
appointment will be made from 
October 1, 1971. or from 

January 1, 1972. 


Salary 

experience. 


according 


Applications (stating academic 
luallflcations) to the “ 


qualifications) to the Royal 
Economic Society. Marshall 
Library. Sldgwlcit Avenue. 
Cambridge. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


ALUiO 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5,104 to 113 


Staffordshire County 
Council 


County Planning and 
Development Department 


Applications are invited for the 

following appointments at the 

Headquarters Office, Stafford 


POST REF NO 32. SENIOR OROUP 
LEADER—URBAN EXPANSION 

SECTION (C2.106-C2.949 PER 

ANNUM) 


The Expansion Schemes Section 

is a multi-professional unit which 

is engaged In specialist studies of 

town development and expansion 

throughout the County including 

Master Plans for Overspill It is at 
present concentrating on the expansion 
of Tam worth on a New Town scale. 

The work includes all aspects of 

town expansion including Planning 
and Design Briefs for Industrial and 
rcstduntlal areas. 


Applicants should preferably be 
Chartered Town Planners, or hold a 
degree or professional qualification In 
a related discipline. Experience in 
architectural and/or landscape design 
would be advantageous In the case 
of this post 


POST REF NO. 38. OROUP 
LEADER—RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY 
SECTION (C2.106-C2.751 PER 
ANNUM). 


The work of this post Involves 
research In the shopping and 
employment Helds, and deals with 
the survey and analysts of the 
economic aspects of shopping 
developments ; employment studies ; 
analysis of the progress of Industrial 
development and other project work 
concerned with industrial and 
commercial development. 

Applicants should have had 
considerable experience of survey 
and research work in the shopping 
and employment fields and a 
knowledge of statistical methods. 

They should be capable of supervising 
the work of assistants is well as 
Initiating and undertaking research 
relevant to economic planning 
matters. 


Applications (no forms) giving 
details of age, education and training, 
qualifications, present and previous 
appointments, and the names and 
addresses of two persona to whom 
reference may be made, to be 
forwarded to J. H. Barrati, County 
Planning and Development Officer, 
Martin Street. Stafford, by not later 
than July 13. 1971 Relationship to 
anv member or senior officer of the 
County Council must be disclosed. 


. A1 _ T. H. EVAN! 
Clerk of the County Counci 



LBI&aaYIEE) 

INTERIM ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


1 . Group Profit for the 32 weeks ended 8th May 1971 

The results for the 32 weeks ended 8th May 1971 based on 
unaudited figures prepared for management purposes, with the 
comparable results for the previous year, arc shown below: 



1 

P 32 weeks ended 


8 May 1971 

9 May 1970 

Trading Surplus before Depreciation 

Deduct: Depreciation 

£000's 

32,708 

5,952 

£000’s 

27,959 

5,339 

Trading Profit . 

Add: Investment and other Income 

26,756 

1,407 

22,620 

1,211 

Deduct: Interest Payable . . . 

28,163 

4,936 

23,831 

4,689 

Profit before Taxation 

Deduct: Taxation .. . 

23,227 

9,145 

19,142 

8,633 

Deduct: Minority Interests . . 

• 

14.082 

94 

10,509 

17 

Profit attributable to shareholders of 
Allied Breweries Limited . . 

13,988 

10,492 


2 . Sales, Earnings and Capital Investment 

The 32 week period has yielded a continued growth in sales of all 
the Group's main products, improved market shares, and a 
significant increase in earnings. 

Increased volume together with the greater efficiency achieved from 
more new plant coming into operation helped to meet higher costs, 
but nevertheless it was necessary to increase prices at the end of 
1970 . 


Our strong cash resources enable us to continue our capital 
investment at a high level to secure the maximum economies in 
production and distribution, and to equip our breweries and 
licensed estate to meet the demands of our customers. 

Given normal conditions we anticipate maintaining our progress 
during the remaining 20 weeks of the year. 

3 . Interim Dividend on Ordinary Shares 

Kor the current financial year ending 25 th September 1971 an 
Interim’Dividend on the Ordinary Shares of I Jp per share (6 per 
cent.) (1970 - 5 per cent.), less Income Tax, will he paid on 7th 
September 1971 to those shareholders whose names arc on the 
register on 20 th July 1971 . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Overseas 

Development 

Institute 


Research Officers 

ODI wishes to Initiate new 
research projects within the 

S neral area of finance and 
chnical assistance for 
developing countries Two new 
appointments are envisaged : 
one to cover official aid ; 
the other to cover private 
flows, 1 e. investment and 
commercial credits. 


Applications will be con¬ 
sidered from those with 
research or practical experi¬ 
ence of old and development 
Familiarity with balance of 
payments statistics would be 
an advantage The success¬ 
ful candidates would be 
expected to make a major 
contribution to the formulation 
of an appropriate research 
project, and thereafter to 
carry it through u> a probable 
conclusion. 


In addition, ODI research 
staff are expected to participate 
In the institute’s co-operative 
work, such as the production 
of briefing papers of the ODI 
Reviews Salary according to 
age, qualifications, and experi¬ 
ence. would be in the range 
£2.000-C3.500. Applications, in¬ 
cluding corrlculum vitae and 
the names of two referees, 
should be sent by July 19th, 
to the Director of Studies. 
Overseas Development Institute, 
160 Picoadllly. London. W1V 


University of 
Strathclyde 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Research Assistantship 


TRANSFER OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
MANAGEMENT SKILLS 


A newly formed research 
team, working in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, requires 
an Honours Graduate Research 
Assistant for a 15-month 
appointment at a salary in the 
range £900-£l,600 per annum 
with membership of FS8U. 

There may be an opportunity 
to ‘register for a further 
degree 


The team will be interviewing 
executives in industry about 
management decisions concern¬ 
ing new technology and man- 

S ement techniques. The nature 
the Inquiry will Interest 
graduates from various 
academto backgrounds. 

Letters ol application quoting 
reference 12/71 to Miss M 
Grant. The Secretary, SSRC 
Transfer Project, Department 
of Economics. University of 
Strathclyde, Glasgow. Cl 


University of the 
Witwatersrand 


University of 
Hong Kong 

DEPARTMENT OP 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

Staff Tutorship in 
Economics or 
Organisational Behaviour 

Applications ore invited for a 
Staff Tutorship in Economics 
or Organisational Behaviour in 
the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies. The successful 
candidate will be expected to 
take up duties on January l, 
1972 for earlier if possible) 
Secondment arrangements may 
be possible for a period of at 
least two years. 


Annual salaries (superannu¬ 
ate) [approximate sterling 
equivalent at current rate ot 
exchange in brackets] are : 


IHK35, 73G-$HK57,576 [£2,450 

to £3,957] (man) : $HK33,012- 
9HK57.576 [£2,268 to £3,9571 

(woman). 


Equalisation of male 
female salary scales will 
achieved by April 1, 1975 


and 

be 


Further particulars and 

application forms may be 

obtained from the Secretary- 
General, Association of 

Commonwealth Universities 
lAppts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1H OPF (Tel . 
01-387 8572). or the Secretary 
to the Council, University of 
Hong Kong. 


Closing date for applications 
is July 15, 1971. 


University of 
Glasgow 



Temporary Lectureship 

Applications are Invited for the 
above post in this new inter¬ 
disciplinary unit, set up with 
the aid of a grant from the 
Scottish Education Department 
to study the processes of 
innovation and management in 
education Initial work will 
include a study of the impli¬ 
cations of variations in the 
mix of resources in education 
Applications will be considered 
from persons qualified in one 
or more of the following areas 
Economics, Educational Admini¬ 
stration, Management. Social 
Administration. Sociology of 
Education 

The post will be tenable for 
three years with the possibility 
of further extension. The 
salary scale for Lecturers Is 
£1,491 to £3,417 per annum, 
the initial salary placement will 
be within the range £1,491 to 
£2,040 per annum, according 
to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence. FSSU 

Applications (six copies) 
should be lodged, not later than 
July 23, 1971. with the under¬ 
signed, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 

In reply please quote refer¬ 
ence 3131U 

ROBT T HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University 
Court 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,104 to 113 


JOHANNESBURG 

Academic Staff Vacancies 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to the following 
posts In the University : 

COMMERCE AND APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 


Queen’s University 
of Belfast 


DEPARTMENTS OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES AND ECONOMICS 

Research Post in Human 
and Industrial Relations 


Applications arc invited for a 
research post in human and 
industrial relations from 
August 1, 1971, or auch date 
as may be arranged. The 
successful candidate will work 
on practical investigations con¬ 
cerned with the Improvement 
of management 'worker relations 
at plant level ; the overall 
project is financed by a 
grant from the Ministry of 
Health and Social Services 
(Northern Ireland). Candidates 
should hold a degree in 
economics, psychology or 
sociology or postgraduate 
qualifications In business 
studies ; applications will how¬ 
ever be considered from 
candidates holding other 
qualifications or having 
relevant experience. 


Appointments may be made 
tn the following grades : 
Senior Research Officer £2,193- 
£3.003 (with bar at £2.475), 
Research Officer fl,341-£2,168. 
Research Assistant £780-1,248. 


Appointments will be for one 
year in the first instance with 
possibility of renewal for a 
further two years. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretary, 
Department of Business Studies, 

S ueen’s University, Belfast, 
T7 INN. 


Applications close 
16. 1971. 


on July 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer. 
Duties to be assumed January 
1, 1972. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Three Lectureships. Dulles 
to be assumed January 1 , 
1972. 

STATISTICS 


Two Lectureships. Applicants 
should have a sound training 
and some experience in 
Mathematical Statistics and its 
practical application for either 
posts The duties of one of the 
Lecturen (the post to be 
filled from January 1, 1972), 
will mainly be with second 
year Commerce students 
Teaching experience will be a 
strong recommendation in this 
case. The other Lectureship 
will be filled ss soon as 
possible. 


ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 


Senior Lecturer in Econo¬ 
metrics Duties to be assumed 
as soon as possible. 


The following salary scales 
will apply (the initial notch 
will depend on qualifications 
and experience) : 


senior Lecturer - K6.30Q 

R300—R8.100 Lecturer: R4.8 
x R300—R6.900. 


Intending applicants ore ad¬ 
vised to obtain a oopy of the 
relevant Information sheet 
(please quote the posts) from 
The Registrar, University of 
the Witwatersrand. Jan Smuts 
Avenue, Johannesburg, or from 
The Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon* * Square, London, 
WC1H OPF. 


Applications for 
should be lodged 
than July 31. 1971. 


all 

not 


posts 

later 


University of 
Glasgow 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Appointment of Director 
and Research Staff for a 
Community Development 
Research Team 


As part ''f a national experi¬ 
ment in Community Develop¬ 
ment under the Urban Aid 
Programme, a Community 
Development project Is being 
set up In the Burgh of 
Paisley, i’he success of an 
action team working in 
Paisley will be assessed by a 
research team of three attached 
to the Department of Social 
and Economic Research. Two 
initial appointments to the 
research ’earn will be made 
with effect from October, 1971 


The Research Director will be 
appointed at Senior Lecturer 
level, on the salary scale 
£3,252 to £4,401 per annum. 
Applicants should have sub¬ 
stantial experience in social 
research and be able to 
initiate, control and supervise 
field-work. A background in 
sociology social administration 
or politics is preferred and 
theoretical and praotlcaJ know¬ 
ledge of social survey 
techniques would be an 
advantage 


The second appointment will 
be at Lecturer level, on the 
salary scale £1,491 to £3,417 per 
annum. Applicants should have 
qualifications In sociology, 
social administration or politics 
and knowledge of local govern¬ 
ment Administration would be 
an advantage 


Applications (six copies) 
should be lodged, not later than 
July 26, 1971, with the under¬ 
signed from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 


In reply please quote refer¬ 
ence 3130U 


ROBT. T. H 
Secretary of the 


UTCHESON. 

university 

Court. 


University 

College 

Cardiff 


Applications are invited for 
the following vacancies in the 
Department of Economics 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
Salary range — £1,491-f3,417 
p.a. Please quote 0053A. 
LECTURER IN ECONOMETRICS 
Salary range — £1,491-£3 417 
p.a Please quote 0053B. 
Starling date for above posts 
—October 1, 1971, or as soon 
as possible afterwards. 
Applications to The Registrar, 
University College, P 0. Box 
78 Cardiff, CF1 1XL. from 
whom further details are 
available, by July 2, 1971 


oxfbsd 

pol^tschme 

Applications are invited for 
the following post: 

LECTURER GRADE II 
IN 

MICRO-MANAGEMENT 

ECONOMICS 

(£1,947-£2,537) 

Further details from : 
Head of Department of 
Management and Social 
Sciences, 

Oxford Polytechnic, 

OX3 0BP. 
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KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 

(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 
FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, GERMANY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER. 1970 


Liabilities 

Creditors 

(a) Federal llopubltc of Ocrmuny 

(b) Federal Lands . 

(c) Other lenders 

fcO Interest 

proportional bitcrost 
due interest 
M Other liabilities 
Promissory Notes 
Bonds in Circulation 

(a) Bonded loans. 

T*. (B'l. 

Uiansfrotn 196B 1905 
7H. Loan 1066 . 

Loan 1907 . 

7 t Loan 1970 . . 

RK Loan 1970 ... . 

Loan 1970 

(b) Medium-term not os — 

6 V 4 year notes 1907 

6 4-year notes 1968 
8H 4-year notes 1009 . 
fn. 4 year notes 1970 
to Registered bonds . — 

f(V Drawn bonds 
to Interest 

proportional Interest 
duo interest ... . 

Capital Funds — 

00 Capital 

(b) Reserve formed from resources of 
the E R.P. Special Fund . . . 

(q) Statutory Reserve 
(<0 Special Reserve 
Reserves for Special Purposes 
Deferred Items 
Trustee Transactions 

(a) Trustee loans to borrowers in our 
own name 

(b) Trustee loans to borrowers on 

behalf of third psrtles . . . 

to Other trustee transactions In our 
own name 

Contingent Liabilities in respect of 
Q unran tee a and of Bills issued and 
negotiated 


6 . MH . X08.&71 - 
306 . 776 . 000 .- 
1 . 909 , 157 , 698-20 

< 1 , 717 . 489.36 

161 , 861 . 876.80 


963 , 012 . 366 . 
180 . 000.000 
800 . 000,000 - 
800 . 000,000 - 
848 . 538.600 - 
194 , 609,100 

876 , 000,000 
460 . 000,000 
65 , 000.000 - 
100 . 000.000 


53 . 880.743 47 
7 . 318,350 97 


133 . 599.362 16 
834 , 437 . 834J20 


9 , 198 . 868 . 366.66 

6 , 103.000 


890 , 000.000 

24 . 600,000 

36 , 049.281 


60 , 539,094 44 

1 . 000 , 000,000 

218 . 860,689 

185 . 000 , 000 . 

899 , 816 , 548.11 


2 , 936 . 248,380 44 


1 , 643 , 067,077 11 
31 , 278,381 01 
24 . 216 , 635.08 


8 , 966 , 099.163 53 


22 . 789 , 881.008 88 


Cash Reserve 

(a) ('ash In hand ... 

(b) Balances on clearing account at 

the Deutsche Bundesbank and on 
Postal Cheque Acomint 

Balances at Banks 

(q) Demand deposits ... 

(b) Due within 3 months 

(c) Due after 3 months or later 

Securities 

(nj Own bonds, par value 

DM 83,607,300. . . . 

(b) Other fixed-interest securities 

(c) Foreign securities 

Debtors 

(a) Loans granted 

to bonks for transmission to 

borrowers 

direct to borrowers 

(h) Interest 

proportional Interest . . 

due interest 

(v) Other claims 

Capital not yet paid up ... 

Participations 
Real Estate and BulldingB 
Office Furniture and Materials 
Deferred Items 
Trustee Transactions 
(a) Trustee loans to borrowers in our 
own name . ... 

fbi Trustee loans to borrowers on 
behalf of third parties 
to Other trustee transactions in our 
own name ... ... 

Contingent Claims In respect of 
Ouaranteos and of Bills Issued 
And negotiated 


5 . 900 , 083.862 78 
4 . 951 , 696,84081 


20 , 600 , 805.23 

8 . 030 , 717.76 


Assets 

DM 


40 . 379 . 547.13 40 . 414.622 97 


329 , 004,362 64 
826 , 567 , 667.95 

66 , 000,000 1 . 210 , 572,030 59 


27 , 006,676 45 
1 , 132,800 - 

397 , 981.617 94 426 , 120 , 894.39 


10 , 861 , 778 , 903.63 

26 . 630,922 99 

267 . 463,896 36 11 . 135 . 863,721 87 

860 , 000,000 

132 , 026 . 050 . 

2 , 739.239 


8 . 954 . 544 . 761:41 


1 , 654.392 12 8 . 956 . 099.163 63 


22 . 789 . 881 . 002.82 
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Binding 

cases 




Binding cases for The Economist are available trom Easibmd Ltd The binders (see illustration! are 
covered in strong black leather doth with a black leatherette lining The spina, which is specially 
reinforcBd. is embossed in gold and red Each binder holds 13 issues of the main edition or 26 issues of 
the air edition, with quarterly indices The cost per binder, post free throughout the world, is £1 
(US $2 65) Orders, stating clearly which edition, the years required and enclosing payment, should be 
sent. NOT to The Economist, but to 

EASIBIND LIMITED (Dept. E) Eardley House. 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington 
London W8 Telephone- 01 -727 0686 (3 lines) 

Copies off the quarterly indices (£2 pa) arc available only ffrom 
The Economist, 26 St. Jamas's Street, London SW1A 1HG. 


BANCO DE ANGOLA SJLR.L 


10-22 Ova da Praia, Lisbon 2, Portugal 


Established : November 1926 
Governor ■ Dr MArio Angelo Mora is ds Oliveira 
Vice-Governor ; Dr Nuno Alves Morgado 
Directors : Hsnriqua Be I ford Corrta da Silva. 
Antonio Teixeira da Sousa, Dr Ruy da Lima Pereira da Mello 
Telegrams " Aldaro " for Head Office and Branches 
Codes Peterson's 3rd & 4th eds . Guedes 
Tel (PPCA) 362561 Telex 1481 
Luanda OHice ■ Avemda Paulo Dias de Novaia Tel : 24111 
London Correspondents ■ Anglo-Portuguase Bank 
New York Manufacturers Hanover Trust 


1 

1969 

1970 

Liabilities, Dec 31 \ 



J 

Esc 

Esc 

Capital r 

276,000,000 

300.000,000 

Reserves 

492,161.862 

509.453.928 

Circulation 

2.227,293,155 

2,859.105,600 

Deposits, etc. 

14,728,073,097 

18.359,963.058 

Contra A/cs 

8.781.684,117 

10,964.586.967 

Profit & Loss 

90,147.110 

99,298.052 

Total 

26,394.579.341 

32.892,407.605 


1969 

1970 

Assets. Dec 31 




Esc 

Esc 

Cash & Banks 

1:497,301,773 

2,230,027.827 

Investments 

2,285.114.316 

2.703.475.346 

Loans & Discounts 

9.734.625,823 

11.618.798.900 

Contra A/cs 

8.781.884,117 

10,964.586,967 

Premises, etc 

284,024,159 

170.255.943 

Other Asseta 

4,011.629.153 

5.205.262.622 

Total 

26.894,579.341 

32.892.407.605 


Dividends . 1963 to 1965, 9 p.c. p.a . 1966 to 1970, 10 
Shares ■ E.1.000 Meetings . April. Branches : Angola 26 . Portugal 13 
See " Geographical Index.” 


THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARIES 

Report (or the Fiscal Half Year Ended March 31,1971 


REVOLVING CREDIT 

After Die dose of the period undei review Ddtec Banking con¬ 
cluded i special revolvinq standby Eurodollar crc?dit initially in the 
amount of SI8.000.000. with a syndicate of banks in the United 
Stales and Europe, headed by Bank of America N Y.. First National 
Bank of Chicago and J Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, N.Y., 
with participations from Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 
Central National Bank of Cleveland First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company, Fianklm National Bank, NY.. Marine Midland 
Bank, N Y.. Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Bank of 
London & South America Limited London. Deutsche Bank A G 
Frankfurt/Main, and Guinness, Mahon & Co Limited, London 

The purpose of this revolving credit is to provide Deltec Banking 
with a rediscount facility. 

EARNINGS 

Consolidated earnings foi the six months ended March 31, 1971 
whip S3 957,403 compared to $3 272.309 m the 1970 period These 
figures include earnings of an industrial subsidiary. Ingemo La 
Esperanza. an Argentine sugar producer, of $649,000 in 1971 as 
compared to $548,000 in 1970, as well as earnings of $315,434 on 
ranching properties in Brazil acquired in the current accounting 
penod. The current half year s profit also includes a gam of $1,269.- 
311 from the sale of the investment in Triarch Corporation Limited, 
Toronto, a Canadian merchant banking firm and the year earlier 
figure includes a profit realized on the sale of an Investment in a 
Brazilian sugar producer Excluding these items, operating earnings 
were higher in the 1971 period than in the previous year. 

As a result, net worth increased to $42,004,341 at March 31, 1971 
from $38,046,938 at September 30, 1970. 


Consolidated Statement of Condition 

March St 1971 (IJS 


ASSETS 

Cush .it hanks .md m h.iiul money nl call 
and shmt notice 
Time deposits with hanks 

Notes and other unlisted secuntios, held for placement 
Other l >jiis 
Other receivables 

l isted securities 
Due fmm brokers 
Other investments 

Investment in industrial subsidiaries 
Investment m and advances to affiliates 
Property and equipment 


$ 10,657,749 
2 383,789 
48,261,314 
4.229.714 
5.064,37? 
13.734.076 
6.682.303 
5.620,413 
13.238.370 
7,466.307 
1.087.124 
$124!4?.S.531 


LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDER'S EQUITY 

Demand deposits and customers' credit balances 
Time deposits 
Bank loans 

Nutcs and acceptances payable 
Dup to brokers 
Taxes on income 

Other payables arid accrued liabilities 
Term debt 

Excess of book value ol net assets acquired over cost 
of investment in industrial subsidiary 
Minonly shareholders cqudy in subsidiaries 


$ 6.045.064 

25.697.632 
25.436.955 
6.717,798 
7,031.903 
769.968 
5.794.244 
1.909.6V 

1.472,220 
1.645 77? 


SHAREHOLDER S EQUITY 
Ordmaiy shares, pai value $650 
Authorized—46.000 shares 

Issued and outstandinq--45,743 shares ?9 732 950 

Capital in excess of par value 92,187 

Retained earnings 12,179,204 


__42.004 341 
$124,425 531 









Here’s a proven 
solution to a 
liquidity problem 


You know that one of the best ways of releasing capital for more 
profitable use is to control your inventory at minimum levels. No 
company is too large or too small to ignore this simple fact. Yet, 
understandably, many companies are finding dlficulty in achieving 
this objective. F 

O.C.C. Systems have helped many companies to solve their liquidity 
problems with their experience in computer-based inventory 
management. This proven experience ranges across the industrial 
board, including companies from electronic components to domestic 
equipment fittings—from complex hierarchical systems with 
dispersed warehouses to simple local systems on small visible record 
computers. 

If you have a liquidity or inventory control problem we can help you 
and assure you of absolute commercial security. Write or telephone 
Peter Moss, General Manager. 


O.C.C. SYSTEMS LTD. 

65 Grosvenor Street London W.1 Telephone: 01 -493 7508 

cw OC1 



Holts 


Holts automotive chemical products 
Romac tyre repair materials and 
accessories ( 


ii 


Extracts from the statement by the Chairman, Mr. Michael R Holt, 
on the results for the year ended 31 January, 1971. 

Results and Dividends The consolidated profit before tax for 
the year was £454,531 compared with £542,484 in 1969/70 An 
interim dividend of 1 2 5% was paid at a cost of £107,840, but in 
view of the results your directors have decided to recommend 
that the final dividend be reduced to 7.5% (£64,704) compared 
with 1 5 95% (£137.604) last yeai 

We did not achieve the improvement I had anticipated in my 
interim statement for the following reasons. In the second half of 
the year your company was faced with sharp and unexpected 
increases in costs, both of raw materials and labour. Although 
sales increased by 10% to £6.065,000 they were lower than had 
been planned. It was not therefore possible to absorb fully the 
initiating expenses of our Australian and German companies and 
our new distribution depot at Bedford which together reached a 
sum of approximately £60,000 during the year. 

Future Prospects Sales this year are well ahead of last year In 
the first four months four important new products were launched. 
However, commissioning expenditure for our new antifreeze 
plant at Barry and for Bedford will seriously affect your company's 
profit for the first half. These new facilities, together with 
increased export potential should show benefits in the second 
half of 1971 

Financial Summary in thousands of pounds 


Year ended 31 January 

Attributable profit 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

before tax 

677 3 

738.6 

541.3 

453 0 

Profit after tax 

327 6 

4163 

303 0 

265 1 

Dividends 

237.2 

245.4 

245.4 

172.5 

Net Assets 

1.755 9 

1,927.9 

1,979.6 

2.073.5 
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COCOA 


O Latest IM — late 4th quirt* 
1969 should betovtoh. 

© Ootihtr 1111 - be prepared for 
sharp doclim. 

© December 1969 - lower prices in 
first quarter 1970. 


0 Marsh 1919 - be prepared for 
w good price recovery In third 
quarter. Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 

0 May 1970—BUY. 

0 Angus! 1970 - Be prepared for 
sharp price decline around mid- 
September. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this Is how our basic research has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 losf 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 
Mb. IC0N0SIAM Teheha n . Z1MIMSU 



BANCA DEL FRIULI 

SorietaperAaoni 

Shan Capital Lire 600,000,000—Reserves Ure 2,800,000,000 
General Management and Head Office: UDINE 
Fundeadminiftered: Urn 185,079,000,000 
AGENT FOR FOREIGN TRACE 

EXTRAORDINARY AND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 

An extraordinary and ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held et the head office of 
Bonce del Friuli, Via Vittorio Voneto 20. Udine, on Saturday, 8 May 1971. 

The meeting wee chaired by the Deputy President of the Bank. Dr. Giovatta Sposotti. The 
members of the Board and the Committee of Auditors were present as well as the general manager, 
Mr. Ermanno Deison. One hundred and eighty-six shareholders, holding or representing 071,287 
shares with 61B0 votes, attended the meeting. 

The Chairman of the meeting read the Board's Report recommending an increase in capital, ths 
subject which the Extraordinary General Meeting had been called to discuss 
The meeting debated the proposal, which would involve the issue of 800.000 new shares to 
increase the there capital from 800 to 1.000 million lire, and it was than approved by unanimous 
vote, with one abstention. 

A report on the balance sheet for 1970 was read out to the ordinary session of the meeting. 
Following ■ brief survey of the general economic situation in Italy, the report described the Bank's 
various activities in its specialist fields, agriculture, industry, trade and crafts. 

Certain items on the balance sheet provide significant statistics on the continuous rate of 
development of the Bank. Deposits, for instance, rose by 12.6% over the year, reaching the amount 
of Lire 142.878,000.000, an overall increase of Lire 15,974.000.000 compared with 1960. 

Facilities granted to customers rose to Lire 102.233.000,000. a figure that includes credit granted 
but not used. This represents an increase of 9.35% and is 71.6% of total deposits entrusted to the 
Bank. 

Nat profits amount to Ure 315.571.380. Ure 40,000,000 has been placed in the Reserve Fund, 
which now stands at a total of Ure 2.813,835,980. 

As in the previous year, the recommended dividend is Lire 170 per share, for the 1.200.000 
registered Ure 600 shares. 

The Auditors then presented their report to the meeting 

The two reports were unanimously approved, as were the balance sheet, the profit end Ion account, 
and the distribution of profits. 

The General Meeting then unanimously elected Mr. Giendaniele Rinaldi to the Board. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


as. 

ti 

1971 

Low 

British funds 


Price. 

June 

16 

1971 

Price. 

June 

23 

1971 

Net red. 
yield. 
June 23 
I97l§ 

£p 

Gross red. 
yield. 

June 23 

1971 

£p 


96 

Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

1971 

100*14 

100*14 

3*420 

5*695 

•« 

91h 

British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3<t% 

1968-73 

95 w i4 

9S**14 

4*030 

5*425 / 

it 

70*4 

1976-79 

77 

77*. 

5*500 

7* 150 / 


92*4 

Treasury 8 W 

1988*82 

98V 

99V 

5*140 

8*520 / 

• 

90% 

Treasury 8 '*% 
Fundlng_ 6 *i% 

British Transport 3% 

1984-86 

96V 

96V 

5 395 

8*850 / 


76 

1985-87 

8P*i4 

82*4 

5 665 

8*695 1 


47** 

1978-88 

52V 

53* 

6*355 

8-145 / 


66 *t 

Funding 6% 

1993 

71*. 

72*. 

5*960 

9*120 

4 

93% 

Treasury 9% 

British Gas 3% 

1994 

95*. 

96*. 

5*725 

9*485 


4IH 

1990-95 

46 

46*. 

6*160 

8*235 1 


72'i 

Treasury 6 * 4 % 

Treasury 5*»% 

1995-98 

75* i 

76 

5-88S 

9*290 1 


57*4 

2008-12 

62*. 

62*. 

5*735 

9 155 1 


36 

25*. 

War Loan 3*t% 

Consols 2 *.% 

after 1952 

37*. 

26*. • 

37*. 

26*.* 

5*600 

5*625 

9-360 f 
9*365 f 


Eurobonds 


Last week’s 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Yield 

to 

Amax 8 % 

1976 

98-9 

98-9 

8*33 

Beecham 8 * 4 % 

1986 

93-4 

93V4*s 

8*86 

Carlsbcrg 8 * 4 % 

1986 

98V9*. 

99-100 

8*68 

Qment Lafarge 8 * 4 % 

1986 

98V9*. 

98’s-9*. 

8*74 

Conoco 8 % 

1986 

93 , r-4's 

93 , t-4'« 

8*86 

Dow Corning 8 't% 

1986 

96-7 

96*4-7*. 

8*71 

EIB 7*4% 

1978 

95*4-6*4 

97-8 

8-16 

Electrldce de France 7 * 4 % 

1978 

95*4-6*4 

96*^7*4 

8-31 

Esso 8 % 

ISE 8*4% 

Klmbeney Clark 8 *.% 

National Bank of Hungary 8 * 4 % 

1986 

96't-7*i 

97-8 

8-19 

1986 

97*4-8*4 

97*4-8*4 

8*34 

1986 

98-9 

98-9 

8*56 

1981 

96*t-8*« 

96*t-8*. 

8 98 

Plessey 8 ’.% 

1986 

92*4-3'4 

92*4-3*. 

9*21 

Queensland 0'i% 

1986 

93-4 

93*4-4*4 

908 

Transocean Gulf 8 % 

1986 

94 S 

94-5 

8-55 


». 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 


stocks 

June 23, 

on 

June 

Low 


1971 

week 

23 



Banks, other financial 



239 

Algemene Bank 

FI 257*. 

5.8 

6-4 

54*7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 58 

1-8 

5 9 

245 

Autc A NZ Bank 

247p 


40 

60*4 

Bank of America 

$60% 

- 2 *. 

30 

300 

B of Ireland 

365p 

+ 10 

3 8 

700 

B of Montreal 

760p 

- 18 

41 

85 

B Nac de Mexico 

P87 

+ '» 

6 9 

303*4 

B of NS Wales 

305p 

5 

3 1 

337*. 

B of Scotland 

404p 

6 

47 

2310 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2420 


4 5 

i 229 

B de Paris Pays Bas 

Fr 242|| 

-17-6 

4-0 

54*. 

Bankers Trust 

$54*4 

-1*4 

5 2 

327*. 

Barclays 

484p 

f 16 

3 3 

275 

Barclays DCO 

438p* 

+8 

3-0 

9*,. 

Can Imp Com 

£ 11 *. 


2 5 

48*4 

Charterhouse Group 65*.p 

- 1 *. 

6-0 

49*. 

Chase Manhattan 

$50 


4 0 

57 

Chemical Bank NY 

$57*. 

-1 

5 0 

1 217 

Commerzbank 

DM 233*. 

-4*. 

3 7 

156 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 167 

2 

2 5 

383 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 399*. 

+4*. 

4 3 

3035 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3400 

+5 

2 4 

298 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 303 

-4 

3 0 

229 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 263 

-4 

3 5 

33*1. 

First Nat City 

$33*. 

- 1 *. 

4-0 

210 

Fuji 

Y 320 

32 

1 9 

212 *. 

Hambros 

293p 

-2 

2-6 

72 

Hill. Samuel 

95p 

-f 6 

3 9 

1 *. 

IOS Mgnt 

$ 1 *. 



9*. 

Hongkong A Sh 

£13*4 

+*. 

2-6 

146 

Klelnwort Benson 

I98p 

t-16 

3 0 

5680 

Kredletbank 

Fr B63I0* 

-190 

'2 7 

259 

Kundenkredlt 

DM 3S5 

+4 

2 8 

1680 

Lambert L’lnd 

Fr BI780 


4 5 

258 

LBI 

325p 


3 1 

310 

Lloydi 

482p 

+ 10 

2 9 

32*. 

Manuf'i Hanover Tat $32*. 

— *4 

4 9 

> 66900 

Mediobanca 

L 68000 

+700 

1-6 

140 

Mercantile Credit 

I60p 


3 0 

102 

Mercury Sea 

I49p 

+8 

2 0 

287*. 

Midland 

434p 

+9 

3 7 

173 

Mitsui 

Y 245 

J 46 

2 0 

113 

Montagu Trust 

I50p 

+ 10 

2 2 

63*. 

Morgan J P 

$63*4 

-»• 

4 3 

260 

Nat A Grlndlays 

308o 

5 

4-9 

2*62 

Nat Australasia 

$A2-97 


4-0 

91*4 

Nat Com Grp 

I05*q> 

- 1 '. 

4 3 

323*. 

Nat West 

476p 

+ 11 

3 3 

127 . 

Norsk Credltbk 

%I30 

+ 1 

6-9 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£?3*a 

-*I4 

2-7 

412*. 

Schroders 

525p 

-14 

1-7 

192*. 

Slater Walker Sea 

2S9p 

- 4 

3 2 

2835 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B207S 


4-6 

) 12775 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B13200 

i 150 

5 1 

200 

Standard A Chart 

298p* 

♦ 1 

4-0 

305 

Suez 

Fr 316 

1-4 

3 6 

209 

Sumitomo 

Y 324 

-132 

1-9 

3020 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3450 

420 

2 3 

3800 

Union Bank Swltz 

Fr S 3850 

-10 

2-6 

320 

Union Discount 

380p 


4-9 

134 

United Dorn Tst 

I79p 

+ 13 

3 3 


Insurance 




46*. 

Aetna Life A Cas 

$57 

- i*. 

28 

335 

Allianz Veralch 

DM 355 

-2 

2-6 

) 48650 

Ass Generali 

L 51500 

+2850 

II 

320 

Comm Union 

4Q3p 

+7 

3 8 

271*4 

Eagle Star 

407p 

+7 

3-0 

IIS 

Gan Accident 

I58p 

... 

3 5 

167 

Gdn Royal Exch 

21 Op 

1 1 

3-8 

237*. 

Legal A General 

324p 

6 

2 0 

62 3 

Nat Nedrlandn 

FI 64-2 

-4-6 

3-1 

226*4 

Pearl 

262p 

-6 

3 8 

172's 

Phoenix 

232p 

+ 14 

3-7 

143 

Prudential 

I65p 

..-6 

3 3 

265 

Royal 

363p 

+9 

3-6 

301 

5un AUlance 

424p 

+24 

3-9 

140 

Talaho Mar A F 

Y 296 

+46 

1-9 

281 

Toklo Marine 

Y 475 

+67 

12 

^ 4175 

Zurich Ins 

Fr S 4175 

-SO 

3-9 


Prices. 1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 1 



stocks 

June 23. 

on 

June 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

23 




Breweries, etc. 




128*4 

92*i 

Allied Breweries 

I28p 

12 *. 

3-6 

53*4 

37*14 

Anheuser-Busch 

850 

*4 


133 

95 

Bass, Charrlngton 

I28*ap* 

- '• 

3-4 

165 

130 

Bols NV 

FI 147*. 

- 2 *. 

2-4 

122 

88 *. 

Courage 

Il9p 


3-2 

169*. 

125*. 

Distillers 

IStp 

+1 

4-1 

56*i 

49 

Distill Seagrams 

S53*. 

H*. 

2-3 

465 

399 

Dortmund Union 

DM416 

7 

2 4 

174 

130 

Guinness 

I56p 

9 

4 2 

272-8 

194 7 

Helneken 

FI 268-1 

+ 0*6 

1-3 

77 

57 

IDV 

68 p- 


4-4 

233 

188 

Kirin Brewery 

Y 217 

H 

3-5 

19*4 

15*4 

Nat Distillers 

$16*4 

•a 

5-4 

418 

316*4 

Scottish A Newc 

41 Ip 

-{2 

2-9 

92 

69*4 

Sth African Br 

87p 

3 

40 

I25*i 

90*. 

Wstnoy. Mann 

Il 6 p* 

i 1 

4-2 

71 

51*. 

Whitbread 'A* 

70p 

1 1 

3 9 



Building, building materials 



362*i 

228*4 

Assoc Portland 

347p 

-r3*t 

3 3 

156 

101 % 

BPB Industries 

I48p 

\ 1 

4-1 

48*. 

27*4 

Boise Cascade 

$28*a 

- 2*4 

0 9 

162 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

I62p 


3-1 

253 3 

216 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr 2l7’s 

6 

4-4 

2020 

1795 

Clmenterlesjirlq 

Fr B 1880 

1 10 

5 9 

155 

103 

Cosiain & 

I50p 

12 

3 7 

126*1 

90*4 

Eng China Clays 

101 *ip 

*• 

2-6 

25450 

18530 

Icaloomentl 

L 21330 

{ 830 

2-4 

109 

70 

Laing 'A' 

98pi| 

-17 

2 3 

86 

53*4 

London Brick 

78p 

1 

4-8 

97 

37*. 

Marley 

89*»p 


17 

300 

175 

Pllklngton Bros 

288p 

4 

3 5 

90*. 

53*. 

Redland 

86 p 

1-5 

2 9 

137 

90*4 

Rugby Portland 

129'ip 

12 

2 3 

I82*i 

114 

Stectley 

I57p 

12 

3 3 

211 

143*4 

Tarmac 

200 'ip 

i 2 *. 

4 3 

261 

158*4 

Taylor Woodrow 

260p 

1 12 

2 3 

156 

106 

Wimpey 

I47p 

2 

1-5 



Catering, hotel*, entertainment 


180 

126*4 

ATV’A* 

I65P 

12 

4-3 

46*4 

30*4 

CBS , 

$45*. 

l 7 s 

3-1 

339 

235 

Granada a A' 

326p 


3 0 

179 

138*. 

Grand Metropolian 

I83p 

hi 

1-7 

49*. 

35*4 

Holiday Inns 

$46*i 

2 *. 

0 5 

490 

395 

Lyons ‘A’ 

490p* 

{28 

2-8 

151 

127*4 

Trust Houses-Forte 

I36p 

1 

3 7 



Chemicals 




91 

79 2 

AKZO 

FI 82 -8 


4-8 

1060 

905 

ANIC 

L 916 

{9*. 

5-4 

37*i 

32 

Amer Cyanamld 

832*« 

2 *b 

3-8 

161 

133-1 

BASF 

DM I35*a 

I*. 

8 1 

164 

127*. 

Bayer 

DM 127*. 

II 

6-3 

2930 

2310 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2460 

55 

0-9 

102*4 

72'i 

Dow 

$99*4 

1*4 

2-6 

149 

129*4 

Dupont 

8137*4 

- 3 T a 

3 6 

283 

220 

Fisons 

270p 

2 

3-9 

35*. 

28*. 

WR Grace 

830*4 

1*4 


198*. 

!49'i 

Hoechst 

DM 152 2 

5 8 

... 

293 

230 

ICI 

286p 

3 

4-8 

148 

100 

Lapon* 

lOOp 

-29 

4-6 

47*4 

37*. 

Monsanto 

$45S 

-’a 


904 

720 

Moncecatlnl-Edlson 

L729 

+9 


1100 

520 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 1080 

1-80 

09 

245 

205*. 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 212 2 

+4-6 

4-6 

2875 

2640 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B 2760 

1-60 

5 6 

162-9 

141-8 

St Gobaln 

Fr 144 9 


4-4 

344 

252 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 317 

"l 

2 7 

50 

40 

Union Carbide 

846*. 

+* 

4 3 



Coal A steal 




5000 

4280 

Arbed 

Fr B 4910 

-90 

8 2 

24*. 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$ 20 *i 

- *. 

5-8 

14-75 

12-15 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 14-00 

+0-30 


I64 f t 

148-1 

Denatn Longwy 

Fr 155 

2 *s 

5-1 

543 

386*1 . 

Flnslder 

L 396 

+9*s 

11-2 

145 

130 

Fried Krupp 

DM 130* 

-I4*s 

7-7 

204 

160 

Granges A B 

Kr 161 

-2 

7-4 




Pices. 

1971 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

r 


stocks 

June 23. 

on 

June 

Vli f h 

Low 


1971 

week 

23 

84 

65 

Hoesch 

DM 66-2 

-0-3 

7-6 

85-3 

70-7 

Hoogovcn 

FI 74-2 

+0-9 - 

5-4 

I72U 

I43*a 

Mannesmann 

DM 155 2 + 1-8 

7-7 

63 

52 

Nippon Steel 

Y 62 

... 

8-1 

I02*i 

83-1 

Rheinstahl 

DM 86-8 

-1 7 

5 8 

96*> 

76 I 

Thytsen Huette 

DM 77*. 

- 1 *. 

9-0 

205 

184*. 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr 190*. 

+ 4 

5-4 

35*4 

31 *• 

US Steel 

$31*. 

7-6 

122-8 

102-9 

Uslnor 

Fr 104*. 

+ 11 

6 5 

120 

72-1 

Wendel Sldelor 

Fr 73*. 

|l-4 

10-8 



Electrical, alectronlcs 



201-8 

159*. 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 159*. 

— 8-6 

5-0 

244 

170 

ASEA 

Kr 233 

+ 11 

4 3 

167 

122 

BICC 

I57p 

+ 1 

4-5 

474 

416 

CGE 

Fr 474 

+ 12 

3 2 

94 

56*. 

Chloride Electric 

& 

+4 

4-8 

83*4 

49*a 

Comsat 

-4*. 


261*4 

165 

Decca 

I92p 

6 

4-7 

189 

ISO 

EMI 

156p 

{-1 

5 6 

155 

III 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr 134 

f 4 

60 

291 

216 

LM trlccson *B’ 

Kr 291 

+6 

1 9 

62 

46*4 

General Electric 

$59*. 

-1 

2 4 

131 

90 

GEC 

119p 

- 1 

3 0 

35*a 

29*# 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$30*4 


5 0 

143 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 134 

-5 

4-5 

114*. 

82*t 

Honeywell 

$104*. 

2 *. 

... 

S3*i 

39*4 

Hoover 

$49*. 

+ '* 


363*i 

310 

IBM 

$315*4 

-8*4 

1-5 

175 

115 

Int Computers 

MSp 

-9 

100 

102 

86 *i 

Machines Bull 

Fr 93 

- 1 *. 


615 

346 

Matsushlu 

Y 596 

16 

i '-7 

712*. 

585 

Philips 

665p 

+ H 

2 9 

154 

39 T i 

100 

26*4 

Plessey 

RCA 

JSC 

+ 2 
-3*. 

3-7 

2-7 

97 

64*. 

Redlffusion 

89p 

+ 1 

4-7 

178*4 

116 

Reyrolle Parsons 

I26p 


10 7 

232*. 

183-8 

Siemens 

DM 203 A 

I -1-4 

4-0 

3805 

3071 

Sony 

Y 3700 

-105 

0-4 

37*4 

25*4 

Sperry Rand 

$33H 

- *4 

1-6 

123 

79*4 

Texas Instruments 

$114 

2 *. 


146-4 

127 9 

Thomson-Houston 

Fr 133-8 

4-4 

3-4 

370 

257 

Thorn Electrical 

336p 

4 

1-6 

81 

64 

Toshiba 

Y7j 

| 

6 9 

51*4 

40*. 

Western Union 

844 

4*4 

3 2 

93*. 

65*. 

Westlnghouse 

888 *. 

-4*4 

2-0 

176 

136 

Engineering, shipbuilding 



Acrow A 

I73p 

Kr z07 

+ 3 

2-6 

211 

163 

Atlas Copco 

+6 

2-4 

85 

37*. 

BSA 

4l'.p 

—3*a 

6-0 

299 

225 

Babcock A Wilcox 

252p 

... 

4-0 

172*. 

100 

John Brown 

I09p 

... 

10 6 

1595 

1350 

Brown Boverl 'A* 

Fr S 1375 

+5 

3-6 

77 

56*4 

Cohen 600 

X 

6-4 

55 

36 

Davy Ashmore 

- 2 *t 

2 2 

188 

143 

Demag 

DM 183 

-4 

4-4 

34*4 

17*. 

B Elliott 

29p 

-3 

4 3 

101 

76 

Firth Cleveland 

lOOp 

+ 1 

7 0 

398 

271 

GKN 

355p 

+ 1 

3 6 

I83*i 

138 

Gutehoffnunn 
Harland A Wolff 

DM 156 

-4 

4 5 

35 

I2'i 

23p 

+4 


48*i 

32*. 

Head Wrlghtaon 
Alfred Herbert 

42p 

- 2 *. 

6-5 

58 

27 

ft* 

-3 


100 

80 

IHI 

+3 

7-1 

15*. 

9*4 

Inter Combstn 

I4p 


113 

81 

Inter Comp Air 

lllp 

1-4 

3 2 

35*t 

19*. 

Laird Group 

30p 

-3*. 


206*a 

169 

MAN 

DM 179-9 

— 2-1 

5-0 

73 

56 

Mather A Platt 



4-3 

352 

277 

Metal Box 

+ 18 

3-6 

93 

80 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 84 


7-1 

136 

101 *. 

Morgan Crucible 

skfV 

l! 0 p 

... 

4-5 

435 

340 

Kr 408 

+5 

2 9 

49 

31*. 

Serck 

45'sp 

+'t 

3-3 

I74*a 

123 

Simon Englng 

I39p 

57.*p 

-6 

5 4 

58*s 

33*. 

Stono-Platt 

+2*. 

4-8 

42*s 

15 

Swan Hunter 

35p 

+6 

«*■ 

3800 

3025 

Sulzar 

Fr S 3020 

-10 

4 6 


inJl !* 01 , ,nd T2 ,ds ? Mnp,,ed " lth . h S p from M f ur *- Yiimlchl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. * Ex dividend* |l Ex capitalisation. J Ex rights. t Ex all. if) Flat yield. 
"**"’** since reduced or passed. § The net redemption yields allow far tax at 40p In L « I i vjr 


(I) To latest dace. 






304 

Tuba Investments 

370p 

<25*. 



16% 

.. US Industries 

- 1 *. 


52'. 

Vickers 

6 lp 

- 1 *. 

gfl 

55 

206 

Weir Group 

Thos W Ward ' 

iUp 

— 3 

iJ 



Pood, pharmaceuticals 


270 

226 

Allied Suppliers 
Assoc British Foods 

230p 

12 

ST« 

42’. 

55p 

I- 1 * 

49 

36's 

Assoc Fisheries 

45p 


107 

82*. 

Avon Products 

<109 

+2 

309 

225 

Betcham Group 

303p* 

r 4 

177 2 

156 8 

Bqghin 

Fr 173 

i- 1-8 

322 

172'. 

Bdvrll 

3l8p 

1-76 

69 

51 •• 

- Brooke Bond 'B' 

% 


87*. 

49 

Cadbury Schweppes 

+ 2 *. 

50*4 

43*. 

Colgate-Palmolive 

<46 

i '• 

6-32 

5-37 

Col Sugar Ref 

<A5 62 

. 0 08 

77 

48*. 

Fitch Lovell 

<3?*. 

1 

44*4 

37 

General Foods 

*4 

35*4 

31*4 

General Mills 

<35*. 

. ’* . 

377'. 

284 

Glaxo 

366p 

1 16 

44 T . 

34 

Heinz 

<43*. 

+ 1*4 

191000 

165000 

Hoffman La Roche 

FrS 174000 

-13500 

45*. 

40*4 

Kcaftco 

542*. 


I9B4 

1710 

L’Oreal 

hr 1913 

1 1 

3231 

2545 

Morta 

L 2890 

. 60 

3520 

2840 

Nestld 

Fr S 3015 


39*4 

35*4 

Pfizer 

<37*. 

1 *. 

64 T . 

56% 

Procter Gamble 

<64*. 

1 '• 

131 

88*4 

Ranks-Hovi* 

I 20 p* 

-1 

289 

191 

Reckitt 6 Col man 

264p 

+ 2 

4420 

4000 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4050 

50 

47*. 

26*. 

Spider. 

43*.p 

3 

41’. 

29*4 

Swift 

139 

f 1 . 

156 

119 

Tate A Lyle 

I39*q> 

U'» 

109 

79*b 

Unigate 

I02p 


321 

215 

Unilever 

3l7p 

r 9 

120 8 

79 4 

Unilever NV 

FI 110-4 

-2 

183 

121 '. 

United Biscuits 

I82p 

H's 



Motors, aerospace 

38*«p 


48*4 

30 

BLMC 

-I*s 

25*. 

14*4 

Boeing 

$19*. 

*. 

54'j 

42*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$49’. 


33 

25 

Chrysler 

<27*4 


106 e 

90 8 

Citroen 

Fr 93 

1 2 

374'. 

311 

Daimler-Benz 

DM 367 

7*. 

160 

2650 

124 

2191 

Dunlop 

Flat 

I49p 

L 2*70 

1 

i 104 

54*. 

47*. 

Firestone Tire 

<50*. 

1*4 

67 

54*. 

Ford 

<60*. 

1 

31 

18*. 

General Dynamics 

127 

2 ’. 

89*. 

77*. 

General Motors 

<79*. 

2 *. 

34*4 

29*. 

Goodyear 

<32 

*4 

198 

123 

Hawker Slddeley 

I84p 

1 5 

224 

130 

Honda 

Y 191 

-4 

255 

131 

Komatsu 

Y 218 

17 

14*. 

9*4 

Lockheed 

<10*4 

! 1 

243 

156 

Lucas 

2l3p 

! 5 

12 ’. 

10 

Massey Ferguson 

<C 10*. 

*• 

38*. 

2I'4 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlehelln *B' 

<35 

l». 

1398 

1268 

Fr 1328 

2 

223 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y 210 

: 9 

29 

19’. 

N Am Rockwell 

<27*. 

'» 

266 

240 

Peugeot 

Fr 263 

t-9 

2660 

2187 

Plrelll-Spa 

L 2251 

. 54 

147 

92*. 

Smiths Indust 

I3lp 

+ 2 

242 

220 

Steyr-Dalmler-Puch 

%220 

1 

448 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y 448 

126 

44 

33*. 

United Aircraft 

<37 

- *. 

212 

165 

Volkswagen 

DM 171*. 

2 6 

215 

159 

Volvo 

Kr 215 

. 15 

48*. 

30 

Westland 

44p 


73 

42 

Wllmoc-Breedon 

67p 

■ 2 



Office equipment, photographic 

309 

209 

Canon 

Y 245 

12 

85*. 

72*4 

Eastman Kodak 

<81*4 


602 

354 

Fuji Photo 

Y585 

. 14 

1980 

1535 

Gevaert Agfa 
Gestetner ‘A’ 

Fr B 1970 

-i IS 

187 

115 

I 66 p 

i 4 

515 

365 

Nippon Optical 

Y 481 

7 

2768 

2226 

Olivetti 

L 2343 

+85 

234 

167*. 

Ozalld 

220 p 

1 1 

114*4 

77*4 

Polaroid 

<109 

5 

924 

667*. 

Rank *A‘ 

904p 

*-4 

114*. 

85*. 

Xerox 

<112*4 

- I’. 



Papar. publishing 

Kr 127*. 

| 8 *. 

190 

118 

Borregsard 

191*4 

133 

Bowater Paper 

I46p 

-7 

85 

66 

Bunzl Pulp 

80p 

-S 

37*4 

30*. 

Crown Zellerbach 

<34*. 


153 

NO 

DRG 

I38p 

1 

28 

22 ’. 

MacMillan Bloedel 

1C 23’. 

- 1 *. 

24 

18*4 

McGraw Hill 

<19*. 

* '■ 

173 

108*4 

News Internastonal 

I73p 

+ 6 

140 

97*. 

Pearson Longman 

I35p 

+2 

191 

121 

Reed Int 

I76p 

1-2 

473 

332'. 

WH Smith 'A' 

473p 

t 5 

76 

60 

Thomson Org 

69p 



Property 
Capital A Counties 
Hammersons *A' 
Land Securities 
LMS 
MEPC 
Sc Martins 
SG Immobtliarc 
Star (Gt Britain) 
Stock Conversion 
Trafalgar House 


American Airlines 
Brit A Comm 
Canadian Pacific 
Cunard 

Furness Withy 
Greyhound 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Lufthansa 

Ocean Steam Ship 

Pan American 

PAODcM 

Swissair (Bearer) 

TWA 

UAL 

StnrM 
Bljenkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit Home 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galerles Lafayette 
Galerias Precdos 
Grattan Ware 


1.2*4 

25 

Great Atlantic 

<25*1 

— *4 

350 

271 

GUS 'A' 

338p 

1-7 

IBS 

118'. 

House of Fraser 

I76p* 

+ 1 

2260 

1990 

Innovation 

Fr 8 2250 

+90 

392 

316 

Karstadt 

DM369 

-0 9 

278 

229*. 

Kaufhof 

DM260 

- 6 *. 

476 

408 

La Radoute 

Fr 420 

-3 

314*. 

244 

La Rlnascente 

L 244 

-1 

38*. 

28*. 

Marcor 

<35*. 

+ '4 

411 

292 

Marks A Spencer 

41 Ip 

+7 

412 

288 

Mltsukoshl 

Y 412 

+20 

2 92 

2 26 

Myer Emporium 

<A 2-52 

+0 12 

115 

80 

Neckermann 

DM 106*. 

-2 

174 

143 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 156*. 

10 *. 

71 

54*. 

JC Penney 

<67*4 

+'- 

I77*t 

136 

Prlntemps 

Provld Clothing 
Sears 'A' 

Fr 160-2 

-2-7 

252 

176*4 

247p 

-5 

204 

132*. 

200 p 

<87*4 

+4 

92*4 

75'. 

Sears Roebuck 

-3 

69 

51 

Tesco Stores 

6 lp 

+3 

138 

85*. 

United Drapery 

I32p 

+’» 

55*. 

35*. 

Woolworth 

Textiles 

<48*. 

1 *. 

49*. 

36*. 

Burlington 

<37*4 

-*. 

105 

70 

Carpets International I02p 


68 

45 

Coats Patons 

59p 

- Me 

136 

108 

Courtaulds 

Il3p* 

4 3*. 

102 

88 *. 

Dollfua-Mleg 

Fr 99*. 

+ 11 

47*. 

32*« 

English Calico 

wv 

+*4 

4135 

2075 

Snla Vlscosa 

L2254 

+ 134 

38*. 

25 

Stevens. JP 

<29 

+3 

84 

73 

Teijin 

Y 80 

1 1 

128 

NO 

Toray Ind 

Y 118 


50*s 

45*. 

Woolcombers 

Tobecco 

49p 


342 

265 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

321 p 

t-3 

124 

103*4 

Gallaher 

I20p 

-3 

89 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

83p 

-1 

69*. 

53 

RJ Reynolds 

Utilities 

<61 

- 1 '* 

53’. 

44*4 

AT AT 

<44*. 


760 

670 

Chubu 

Y 760 


740 

680 

Chugoku 

Y 740 

+5 

29 

25 

Cons Edison 

<25 

- *. 

2735 

2510 

EBES 

Fr B 2600 


2030 

1840 

Intercom 

Fr B 2015 

"lO 

814 

700 

Kabul Electric 

Y 730 

70 

233*. 

181 

RWE 

DM I95*a 

-1 

750 

660 

Tokyo Electric 

Y 750 

1 1 

102 

83 

Tokyo Gas 

Investment trucks 

Y 102 

12 

220 

172 

Alliance Trust 

I99p 

+4 

137 

106 

Atlas Electric 

I26p 

-1 

113 

82*. 

BET Deferred 

I02p 

1 

83 

66 

British Assets 

72*h> 

+’« 

145 

109 

Cable Trust 

I36p 

-1 

153 

118 

Foreign A Col 

»}5p 

-3 

143 

108 

Globe Investment 

I35p 

115'tp 

H 

123 

94*. 

Industrial A Gan 

... 

56*. 

44 

Mercantile Inv 

50*4 P 

f'4 

243-1 

200 'a 

Robeco 

FI 241 4 

-1-7 

193 

169 

Rollnco 

FI 192 

— 1 

89*. 

68 *. 

Wltan Investment 

83'sp* 

-I's 


Multi-product, 

Air Liquids 
BSN 


88 

68*4 

Bookers 

«P 

+ l'i 

165*. 

138 

British Match 

if* 

2 's 

59*s 

50*. 

British Oxygen 

53p 

1 

-4*. 

Il 6 'i 

78*. 

British Ropes 

103'ip 

45 

31’. 

Cope Allman 

4ty 

+’» 

198*4 

120 

Dafgety 

De U Rue 

I39p 

-9 

194 

117 

I92p* 

1-6 

35*. 

20 

Engelhard Minerals 

<31*. 

+-'• 

30*4 

19*. 

Gulf A Western 

<27*. 

- 1 *. 

65’# 

46*4 

Halliburton 

<63 

1*4 

301 

242*4 

Hays Wharf 

275p 

8 

1012 's 

735 

Hudson's Bay 

960p 

130 

65’. 

49*4 

HAT 

<61*. 

- 1*0 

345 

165 

265 

128 

ctr 

345p 

Y 152 

1-5 

25*. 

9*4 

Llng-Temco-Vought <l3*s 

T»4 

33*4 

20 *. 

Litton Industries 

<3l*s 

- '. 

117 

Wm 

Mlnnaiftt. Mlnlne 

SI 15*4 

- 1 *. 


Mitsubishi Shofi ^156 ' +t ’ 
Mitsui YI79 +2 

S Pearson A Son I95p + 8 *. 

TAW <18 -I*. 

Tenneco <25*. ~l». 

Textron <29** - 1 * 

Thomas Tilling I08*sp +2'. 

Turner A Newall I45p» +10 


Oil 

Aquitaine 

Burnish Oil 
Oe Petroles 
Gelsenberg AG 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 


Fr 634 +10 

OOp 

413p f9 
Fr 221-7 +101 
DM 97-8 -1-8 
S31 1 * -l'« 

<53*. -2h 


4235 

3040 

Petroflna 

Fr B 4235 

+5 

33’t 

27*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

<32 

— *4 

153*. 

114-2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 148 

—4 - 9 

425 

327 

Shell Transport 

41 Ip 

- 3 

62’s 

50*. 

Standard Oil (Calif.) 

<55 

2 *. 

67*. 

52*. 

Standard OH (IndlanaWI* 

-2 

81*4 

67*. 

Standard Oil <NJ) 

<74*. 

3*4 

90*4 

70'4 

Standard Oil (Ohio) <87*4 

- 1*4 

39 

31*. 

Texaco 

<3S*« 

1*4 



Gold mines—finance 


340 

296 

Anglo-Amerlog) 

W 2 p 

+2 

248 

204 

Charter Cons 

232p* 

+4 

285 

213*. 

Cons Gold Fields 

227p 

-2 

910 

756*4 

General Mining 

910 

+25 

15*4 

12*4 

J'burg Cons 

£15 

+ '• 

720 

612't 

OFSIt 

635p 


675 

581*4 

Rand Selection 

630p* 

-10 

223 

187 

Union Corp 

206p 




Minos, motels 



25*4 

22 

Alcan 

<C 22*. 

-- *4 

70 

56*4 

Alcoa 

<60 

— 3*4 

3800 

2497 

Alusulsse 

FrS 2880 

+330 

37*. 

32*4 

Amer Met Cllm 

<34 


23*. 

18*4 

Anaconda 

<18*. 

-1*4 

176 

87 

CAST 

I75p 

+ 15 

258 

212 

De Beers Defd 

222 p 

-7 

84 

53 

a Delta Maul 

75'tp 


155*4 

110 

"Falconbrldge 

<C 113 

+ 1 

46*4 

37 

Inter Nickel 

<37*4 

— *4 

315 

212 

Johnson Matthey 

260p 

+3 

56 

33*. 

Kennecoct 

<33*. 

-*. 

113 

83*4 

Lonrho 

lOlp 

+2 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

<A 5*48 

f 0 «l 0 

450 

375 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM379 

-2 

187 

162-4 

Pechlney 

Fr I63«a 

+'» 

92 

74-1 

Penarroya 

Fr 79 

+ 2 *. 

212 

128 

Pocgletersrust Plat 

I82p 

1 

33 

25’s 

Reynolds Metals 

$26*. 

•• 

270 

210 

rt4 

242p 

-6 

265 

115 

Roan Cons 

240p 

-10 

660 

500 

Selection Trust 

658p* 

+58 

1945 

1765 

Union Mlniere 

Fr B 1815 

t-s 

5-24 

3 72 

Western Mining 

<A4I5 

1-0-35 

234 

148*4 

Zamanglo 

230p* 




Plantations, etc 



306 

248 

Consolidated Tea 

265p 


195 

159*. 

Guthrla 

181 p* 

+2 

34 

26*s 

Highlands A Low 

30'sp 

+*- 

57*. 

37 

Jokat 

42p 

... 

230 

182 

Longbourne 

I 8 lp 

-1 

26*4 

17*. 

Plantation Hldgs 

2 l*.p 



Monty Morkot Indicators 

The Bundoebenk this week raised its fixing rate for the firs 
since June 2nd. Short-term Eurodollar rates were firmei 
United States treasury bill rate for three months* mone 
kept short of 5 per cent. 

Bank Rate 6 % (from 7%, 1/4/71) 

Deposit rates Eurosterling deposits (in Pa 

7 days' notice: 2 days' notice 6*. 


Deposit rates 
7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks 4 

Discount houses 4*4 

Local authorities 6 'a- 4*4 

3 month*' fixed: 

Local authorities Pi 

Finance houses 8 *. 

Interbank rate 
7 days' 6*. 

Treasury bills 
3 months' S'*m 

Eurodollar daposlts 
7 days' notice 7 

3 months' 6 *. 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

Treasury bills 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 
Eurodollar/Eus ua ta r llng 


New York 

Traaaury bills 4 9! 

Certs, of depoait 5-0! 

Storlings Spot rate <2-4196 

Forward discount 
(J month*') *i. 

Forward cover (3 months') : 
Annual Inc. cost **»* 

Invactmant currency! 


In favour of 
Last week % 


This week 9 , 


J'*u N. York 
*u London 


Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loans 
Eurodollar/lnterbank 


margins (7 days') 





pmorrovyhe 
nay be 
lirectingthe 
Movement ot 
>ur products 
bound the 
world. 

lervingyou 

day, his route is across the 
or or through the garden, 
morrow, it may be an 
ercity highway or an 
ernational waterway, 
ere products of the Esso 
emical worldwide family 
chemical companies are 
the way to customers all 
;r the world. 

For example, there is a 
icial fleet of trucks, tankers, 

I barges to move Esso Chemical 
ducts—olefins, aromatics, 
imical intermediates, chemical 
i materials, solvents, plastics, 
stomers, hydrocarbon resins, 
tective coatings, and additives 
fuels and lubricants from our 
liates’ facilities to your processing 
nts. And as further assurance of 
)endable supply, the Esso 
Jmical worldwide family has a 
bal network of strategically placed 
ehouses and distribution centers. 
To keep these facilities serving you • 
I will take more and more people 
und the world. People with an 
srest in the world of today— 

I tomorrow. 



EMICALS 


m a worldwide family 
hem ical c ompanies 







IF 

in 


I 


Bangkok is a beautiful.» 
metro pol is in the f tropiSs.. 
And^rei^s drive here , 
in Toyota relft-tested safei 
In Toyota economy. Pov 
Fresh-air cohort, too* 
Becausf,,,a<^Foyota is backe 
by worp^Me research 
manufacturing meth 
computer-quick after sale 
service. 

And Toyota international 



if you t art An Bangka^ 

Thailand, the niaryto '■sea Or MfS'eSfo 
fhantrasnii , four. Toyota tiaalfg. Hff>) 
Toyota Qfrthe-apot^fur-sfllepttrvice, 
that wpn'l be of tea, Because Over^Tt 
is tfyted extra carefully feetjmaH'phob 
wet weathtr^st)..Result ?) * 
Quatityi frotf. iT^yota. At £r#tt 
Whert&r you Uvi.] ,* '* *■ . / 












